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DO  NOT   BORROW  TROUBLE 

Have  we  found  that  anxiety  about  possible  consequences  increased  the 
clearness  of  our  judgment,  made  us  wiser  and  braver  in  meeting  the  present, 
and  arming  ourselves  for  the  future?  If  we  had  prayed  for  this  day's  bread, 
and  left  the  next  to  itself,  if  we  had  not  huddled  our  days  together,  not  allot- 
ing  to  each  its  appointed  task,  but  ever  deferring  that  to  the  future,  and 
drawing  upon  the  future  for  its  own  tioubles,  which  must  be  met  when  they 
come  ivhether  we  have  anticipated  them  or  not,  we  should  have  found  a  sim- 
plicity and  honesty  in  our  lives,  a  capacity  for  work,  an  enjoyment  in  it,  to 
which  ive  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  strangers. — F.  D.  Maurice 


THE  WELFARE  OFFICER 


We  are  more  convinced  than  ever  that  a  welfare  officer  is  a  most  valuable 
acquisition  to  any  community.  His  is  a  vital  work,  and  one  that  should  be 
done  by  a  sympathetic  co-operation  of  the  entire  community.  Individual  work 
is  all  right,  team  work  is  fine,  but  a  unified  county  work  under  an  efficient 
c'V.biz  is  the  only  manner  in  which  to  conduct  the  welfare  work  of  any  com- 
munity. From  observation  we  know  that  the  health  officer,  by  experience,  can 
render  most  valuable  aid  to  any  individual  who  sees  needy  cases;  also  smooth 
out  tangled  propositions  and  immediately  adjust  matters. 

Last  week  there  was  a  case  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  gaze  in 
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the  lobby  of  the  post-office — a  mother  with  infant  nine  days  old — who  sat  com- 
placently awaiting  indefinitely  for  some  one  that  she  had  expected  to  meet  her 
at  the  station.  The  clerks  in  the  post-office  made  her  as  comfortable  as  possi- 
ble and  in  the  mean  time  had  an  effort  to  locate  the  person  in  question.  After 
much  deliberation  it  was  suggested  to  report  the  case  to  the  welfare  officer, 
Mr.  Ray  McEachern. 

•No  sooner  than  the  story  Avas  told  to  Mr.  McEachern,  over  jthone,  than  he  asked. 
"Where  is  the  woman,  I  am  looking  for  her  now?"  "In  the  post-office,"  Avas 
the  reply.  Very  quickly,  he  said,  "I'll  be  there  in  a  minute," — and  he  was. 
The  woman,  it  matters  not  who  she  was  or  what  she  was,  was  instantly  re- 
moved from  the  curious  gaze  of  the  public  by  one  who  knows  bis  work,  and  does 
it. 

CONSTERNATION  IN  THE  CAMP 

General  Braniwell  Booth,  head  of  the  Salvation  Army,  has  been  asked  by  a 
deputation  of  seven  councilors  of  the  Salvationist  to  retire  from  active  duty. 
It  was  enrpha  sized  that  by  retirement  the  General  Avould  not  be  deprived  of 
the  honors  and  dignities  of  his  office.  Every  clay  there  are  examples  in  life 
Avherein  people  out  live  their  usefulness,  therefore,  it  is  AA-isdom  to  retire  grace- 
fully, when  feeling  good,  than  to  be  asked  to  get  out  of  the  Avay.  The  rotation 
of  officers  is  a  fine  thing,  for  any  organization,  because  there  is  ahA-ays  some 
one  avIio  can  take  the  leadership  despite  the  fact  public  sentiment  is  to  the 
contrary  at  the  time.  There  is  great  danger  of  stagnation  in  any  organiza- 
tion wherein  the  same  officers  are  kept  indefinitely.  It  is  possible  that  such  could 
have  been  the  cause  amongst  the  Salvationist — a  transformation  perhaps  is 
needed  there.  General  Booth  stands  steadfast  though  and  refuses  to  resign.  He 
is  strong  in  the  faith  that  his  health  will  be  restored,  and  he  again  can  actively 
carry  on  the  great  Avork  he  has  so  capably  done  in  the  past. 


NO  EPIDEMIC  OF  INFLUENZA— SAID  SCIENTISTS 

There  Avas  a  mobilization  of  health  officers  as  well  as  scientists  in  Washington 
D.  C,  January  10th,  the  object  of  which  was  to  come  to  a  clearer  understand- 
ing as  to  prevention  of  influenza  epidemic  that  has  for  the  past  month  gripped 
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the  entire  country.  Before  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  this  assembly  of  learn- 
ed men  could  be  given  out,  Dr.  G.  H.  Bungelow,  state  health  officer  of  Mass., 
declared  that  there  had  been  no  epidemic  of  influenza,  and  that  he  was  weary 
of  reading  newspaper  accounts  about  the  supposed  epidemic.  Then  follows 
from  another  high  source,  Dr.  H.  J.  Roseman,  professor  of  preventive  medicine 
at  Harvard,  also  a  member  of  committee  of  scientist  who  recently  announced 
the  discovery  of  a  serum  as  a  preventive  for  pneumonia,  the  information  that 
no  one  had  died  of  influenza,  and  that  death  was  due  to  pneumonia.  These  forego- 
ing statements  from  the  high-ups,  as  scientists,  are  rather  confusing  to  those 
of  us  who  know  that  we  have  had  the  Flu. 

The  Harvard  professor  thinks  though  the  conference  will  prove  a  stimulus 
for  futher  research,  that  in  the  end  will  lead  to  the  finding  of  a  special  cure 
for  the  disease,  probably  by  means  of  serum. 

Two  days  later,  Jan.  12th,  the  following  report  comes  out  from  the  public 
health  officials  of  Washington,  D.  C.  that  approximately  20,000  persons  had 
died  of  influenza  the  seven  Aveeks  prior  to  the  5th  of,  January.  Tt  is  evident 
that  many  minds  many  opinions. 

THE  STUDY  OF  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  IS  IMPERATIVE 

Former  State  Democratic  Chairman,  John  G.  Dawson,  in  an  address  con- 
cerning taxation  before  the  merchants  of  Burlington  declares  that  people  must 
get  interested  in  their  national  government.  He  concluded  his  timely  and 
splendid  address  by  making  an  appeal  to  business  men  to  give  thoughts  to 
all  problems  of  state  and  nation.  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  address 
of  former  State  Democratic  Chairman : 

"Always  the  question  of  taxation  is  a  major  problem  of  the  people. 
It  is  met  at  the  threshold  of  every  endeavor,  however  worthy.  Tn  this 
day  it  is  idle  to  suggest  the  lowering  of  taxes  even  though  the  people 
speak  as  one  voice  that  they  desire  it.  Let  us  be  frank  with  others  and 
with  ourselves,  and  realize  that  the  expenses  of  government,  county,  state 
and  national,  cannot  be  more  easily  reduced  than  the  well  regulated  expen- 
ses of  a  family  already  doing  its  best.  One  effort  is  like  unto  the  other, 
atnd  we  should  not  deal  in  false  economy. 

"Bearing  upon  this  subject  Ave  must  acquire  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  the  federal  government.  Long  ago  it  left  the  moorings 
to  which  our  fathers  thought  they  anchored  it,  and  gradually,  steadily, 
surely  it  is  absorbing  things  formerly  understood  as  left  inviolate  to  the 
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state.  Blame  for  this  rests  at  the  hands  of  the  masses  to  a  far  extent, 
and  reflects  to  our  hurt  absence  of  our  attention  to  federal  legislation. 
Usually  when  we  choose  representatives  to  Washington  we  tell  them  good- 
bye and  send  them  away,  thereafter  caring  but  little  of  what  they  do,  giv- 
ing them  no  aid  and  asking  none  from  them.  Notwithstanding  they  do 
the  best  they  can  we  consider  them  almost  as  representatives  of  a  foreign 
land,  and  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  many  of  us  know  but  little  more  of  the  doings 
of  Congress  than  we  know  of  the  doings  of  the  British  parliament,  while 
burden  after  burden  is  placed  upon  the  energy  of  the  people  by  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  as  we  struggle  with  smaller  matters  in  the  state." 


TWENTY  YEARS  TREASURER  AND  CONTINUES  TO  ENJOY  THE  WORK 

The  following  written  by  C.  W.  Hunt,  in  Mecklenburg  Times  is  a  worthy 
tribute  paid  Mr.  D.  B.  Coltrane,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Jackson  Training  School  and  who  has  served  for  twenty  years  as  Treasurer. 
Mr.  Coltrane  considers  it  a  blessed  privilege  to  have  been  permitted  to  serve 
in  such  a  noble  cause — the  salvaging  of  human  souls.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
church  in  action : 

There  are  few  such  men  as  Mr.  D.  B.  Coltrane,  known  as  the  "Grand  Old 
Man"  of  Concord,  as  well  as  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  .of 
the  Methodist  church,  where  he  labors  year  in  and  year  out  for  the  church, 
finds  time  to  serve  this  institution  and  to  attend  to  his  own  many  business 
tasks,  which  he  keeps  so  up-to-date.  He  was  the  first  speaker  on  the  program 
Saturday,  Jan.  12th,  bringing  a  message  to  the  company  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

WIRELESS— THE  LATEST  MEANS  OF  SETTING  TYPE 

The  newest  invention  to  shorten  time  and  speed  up  work  is  the  teletypesetter 
— designed  to  transmit  news  from  its  source  to  the  printed  page.  This  modern 
device  was  initiated  by  Frank  E.  Gannet,  a  news  paper  publisher,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  Walter  W.  Norey,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Before  a  thousand  or  more 
publishers  Mr.  Gannet  gave  a  demonstration  and  claimed  that  soon  one  man 
in  N.  Y.  city  can  manipulate  the  machine  and  set  type  in  every  city  of  the  coun- 
try. This  automatic  method  of  setting  type  it  is  claimed  has  three  times 
the  speed  of  hand  operators  and  its  accuracy  well  nigh  perfect.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  scrap  old  typesetting  machines — this  modern  improvement,  teletypeset- 
ter, can  be  attached  to  any  old  typesetting  machine. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND. 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 

they.     It    might    be 


Some  .people  never  will  succeed 
They  want  to  begin  at  the  top  the 
very  first  thing;  and  if  they  cannot 
start  there  there  they  just  won 't  start 
anywhere,  consequently  they  do  not 
know  enough  to  get  to  the  top. 
— o — 

When  certain  parts  of  Florida  were 
the  victim  of  wind  and  sea,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  did  not  hesitate  to 
extend  sympathy  in  concrete  form  to 
the  stricken  districts.  They  said  it 
with  food,  clothing  and  medicine.  Now 
that  the  North  is  in  the  grip  of  a 
severe  epidemic,  Florida  is  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  return 
the  compliment.  She  is  saying  it  with 
grapefruit,  to  abate  the  epidemic. 
That  is  the  kind  of  reciprocity  that 
binds  together  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
The  world  is  not  so  big  that  Ave  can- 
not help  one  another  however  far  apart 
we  reside. 

• — o — - 

If  more  people  would  stop  to  think, 
and   then   think  to   stop,  there   would 
be  less  accidents,  heart-aches  and  un- 
happiness   in    the    world. 
— o — 

The  time  of  paying  another  income 
tax  will  soon  be  upon  us.  In  some 
instances,  a  cross  word  puzzle  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  solve,  but  making 
out  income  tax  returns,  is  about  the 
hardest  cuss  word  puzzle  you  can 
tackle.  But  why  worry?  A  person 
with  an  income  sufficient  to  pay  taxes 
on,  above  the  exemptions,  ought  to 
be  thankful  that  he  has  an  income 
coming  in.  Some  have  nothing  but 
an  out-go,  and  have  no  income  tax 
to  pay,   and  you  are  better  off  than 


worse    with    vou. 


Byrd,  that  bird  flyer  you  might  say, 
radios  to  America,  "We  have  left 
civilization  at  last.''  It  may  be  a 
pleasure  and  relief  to  him  to  be  in 
the  antarctic  region.  A  great  many 
other  aviators  have  left  civilization, 
before  Byrd,  and  they  were  never 
given  the  chance  to  radio  back;  and 
they    left    for   good    and   forever. 

Among  the  many  things  that  make 
life  worth  living  is  the  fact  that  mem- 
ory allows  one  to  forget  a  great  many 
of  the  fool  things  he  ever  did,  and 
that  is  something  worth  while  when 
you  come  to  think  about  it.  But  the 
joy  is  taken  out  of  it  when  you  find 
that  a  great  many  other  people  remem- 
ber them. 

— o — - 

Just  when  one  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  world  is  getting  civi- 
lized, one  reads  of  witchcraft  trials 
in  Pennsylvania ;  a  man  in  Missouri 
eating  peas  with  his  knife;  and  a 
tourist  from  Texas  seated  in  a  Florida 
restaurant,  putting  catsnp  on  fresh 
shrimp    salad. 

— o — 

Now  a  clique  in  New  York  is  try- 
ing to  revive  the  custom  of  earrings 
for  men!  You  read  aright,  dangling 
gewgaws  in  the  lobes  of  men's  ears. 
I  had  supposed  that  men  had  enough 
ringin'  their  ears  without  hanging  on 
ornaments.  A  Durham  married  man 
tells  me  he  certainly  has — when  his 
wife  is  well  and  hearty. 
— o — 

The    difference    between    youth   and 
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old  age  is;  when  you  were  young  you 
wished  so  often  things  would  happen; 
in  old  age  you  hope  they  won't. 
— o — 

Well,  if  "Music  is  a  medicine,''  as 
some  say  it  is,  let's  get  together  and 
select  some  good  songs  that  will  cure 
the  liu.  I  guess  it  must  be  the  tune 
instead  of  the  words.  I  have  heard 
some  tunes  that  would  cure  most  any- 
thing, and  leave  the  patient  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  a  lunatic  asylum. 
— o — 

A  Mrs.  J.  McCullough,  over  at 
Brushes,  Ballyclare,  Scotland,  90  years 
of  age  has  surprised  herself  and  her 
friends  by  growing  a  new  set  of  natur- 
al teeth.  If  this  thing  becomes  preve- 
lent,  the  dentists  are  sure  going  to 
have  a  hard  time  in  teething  the  aged. 
— o — 
"Walter  Hurt  Passes. 

There  has  come  to  my  desk  in  the 
last  day  or  so  a  letter  from  Chicago 
bearing  the  distressing  information 
that  Walter  Hurt,  literary  journalist, 
of  North  Carolina  stock,  died  in  that 
city  on  the  19th  of  December.  My 
heart  is  touched.  To  his  loved  ones 
I  send  a  message  fragrant  with  the 
tenderest  thoughts  of  sympathy.  I 
would  send  flowers  as  beautiful  as  any 
in  paradise.  But  his  memory  is  more 
precious  than  fading  flowers.  Walter 
Hurt  wa.s  a  genius;  one  of  the  bright- 
est stars  in  the  literary  firmament.  As 
a  writer  of  prose  and  verse  he  had  few 
equals.  He  ay  as  the  outstandng  author 
of  several  widely-read  bjq(oks.  Hfe 
pen  scintilated  with  originality  of 
thought  and  beauty  in  diction.  His 
mind  and  inner  feeling  swept  every 
phase  of  life,  and  every  subject  he 
touched  he  beautified  with  an  argosy  of 
exi  ression  seldom  given  to  the  mind 
of    writers.     His    honor    was   like    the 


brightness  of  the  shining  sun ;  he 
was  ;i  gentleman  in  all  of  his  dealings; 
and  a  friend  that  Avas  like  a  bi-other. 
He  abhored  deceit  and  sham,  and 
broke  many  idols  along  that  line;  yet 
he  had  a  heart  as  tender  as  a  child's, 
and  for  all  he  ' '  shed  the  sympathizing 
tear,'"  and  scattered  verbal  violets 
over  the  biers  of  his  departed  friends. 
Now  his  friends  come  to  lay  the  laurel 
wreath  of  remembrance  upon  his  tomb. 
He  was  one  of  North  Carolina's 
scholars,  as  he  claimed  this  his  nat- 
ive state,  he  blazed  his  way  in  the 
literary  world,  and  wrote  his  name 
high  on  the  scroll  of  fame.  Prom  his 
pen  fell  this  gem,  from  his  poem  on 
" '  A  Song  of  Brotherhood, ' '  a  poem 
looking  f orward : 
' '  The  blessings  of  a  brighter  day  bloom 

from  a  perished  past, 
And  glad  and  golden  is  the  way  that 

leads  us  on  at  last 
Into  the  asphodelian  lands  where  fade- 
less flowers  are  spread 
To  greet  our  feet,  by  hallowed  hands 
of  our  remembered  dead. ' ' 
He  is  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
"the     blessngs"     of    that      "brghter 
day. ' ' 

— o — ■ 
The  Easter  hat  is  the  next  "Stop, 
Look,  and  Purchase. ' '  And  Ave  haven 't 
got  all  of  the  Chrstmas  bills  paid. 
My !  events  travels  upon  the  heels  of 
each  other  with  such  rapidity,  it  al- 
most makes  one 's  head  swini. 

Little  things  oft  times  create  for- 
tunes. The  Marcel  wave  Avas  created 
more  than  50  years  ago,  by  a  French- 
man named  Marcel.  The  idea  came 
from  a  Avoman's  head.  He  tried  to 
imitate  his  mother's  naturally  curly 
hair  in  dressing  the  hair  of  other 
women,    and   succeeded   so   well   that 
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he  gave  the  mode  his  name  and  made 
a    fortune    from    the    idea.     That    is 
what  one  might  call  head  work. 
— o — 

Nathan  Howard  Gist,  in  Grit,  asked 
the  question:  "What  is  Education?" 
Just  off  hand,  without  going  into  a 
lengthy  analysis  of  the  question,  it 
is  knowing  how  to  do  things,  what- 
ever may  be  the  undertaking,  mentally 
or   physically. 

■ — o — 

Years  agone  we  read  much  about  the 
good  old  Kentucky  Colonels  whose 
spice  of  life  was  chivalry,  honor  and  a 
mint  julep  on  a  hot  summer  day.  Would 
you  believe  it !  Now  comes  news  from 
the  University  of  Kentucky  that  stu- 
dents found  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  will  be  tried  by  the  council  and 
be  subjected  to  reprimand,  suspension 
or  expulsion.  Yes,  suh !  The  edict 
has  gone  forth.  The  world  do  move 
— and  gTows  better  about  in  spots. 
— o — ■ 

A  steamship  company  has  kindly 
offered  to  take  me  to  the  Riviera,  and 
give  me  the  oluting  of  my  life.  I 
have  had  some  mighty  fine  outings 
in  my  time.  The  folder  goes  on  to 
explain,  "You  owe  it  to  yourself  and 
family.''  I  know  it.  Noav  if  it  can 
be  arranged  to  owe  it  to  the  steamship 
company,  I  might  be  induced  to  take 
the  trip. 

— o — 

Of  what  use  are  signals  when  red 
lights  are  on  autoists  will  persist  in 
running  around  corners,  endangering 
pedestrains  who  take  the  red  light  as 
a  sign  to  venture  across  cross  streets? 
After  a  while,  if  that  keeps  on,  pede- 
strians will  not  be  given  a  chance  to 
cross  streets  at  all. 
— o — 

A  writer  asks  whether  a  luminous 


watch  dial  is  Avorth  the  toll  of  life  in 
radium  plants.  No,  but  a  luminous 
collar  button  might  justify  any  sacri- 
fice. 

In  making  calls  on  sick  friends  bear 
in  mind  the  pow'er  of  suggestion. 
Thoughts  are  active  builders  or  wreck- 
ers and  should  be  handled  with  care. 
The  subconscious  mind  of  a  weak  per- 
son is  very  receptive,  so  suggestions 
are  likely  to  strike  home  with  double 
force  in  their  minds.  So  be  cheerful. 
A  pleasant  hopeful  word  is  gold  to 
the  spirit.  Note  some  favorable  ap- 
pearance about  the  patient;  perhaps, 
his  eyes;  perhaps,  a  healthful  glow- 
in  his  cheeks.  Bring  some  flowers, 
anything  to  brighten  his  outlook. 
Make  some  plan  for  a  little  trip  with 
him  which  you  expect  to  take  after 
he  gets  better.  80  much  can  be  clone 
with  a  little  tact.  Let  us  give  our 
sick  friends  all  the  boost  possible. 
They  need  it  more  than  anyone  else. 

A  great  deal  is  being  said  now 
about  the  anti-war  pact.  The  people 
must  be  educated  against  war.  Only 
when  the  peoples  of  the  world  have 
become  sufficiently  civilized  to  ren 
spect  the  rights  of  all  other  peoples  and 
avoid  those  thing-  which  create  war, 
will  war  cease.  Washington  was 
right  when  he  said,  "a  free  people 
ought  to  be  constantly  awake."  The 
pacifist  would  put  us  to  sleep. 
— o — 

It  used  to  be  believed  that  the 
touch  of  an  old  gold  wedding  ring 
would  cure  sore  eyes..  It  hasn  't  chang- 
ed much  since  those  ancient  days.  A 
gold  wedding  ring  in  this  day  and 
time  is  good  for  the  eyesight. 

A  Durham  dealer  was  praising  his 
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antique  furniture  to  a  party  of  men 
and  remarked:  "This  dining  room 
tahle  goes  back  to  Louis  XIV."  One 
of  the  men  up  and  said  that  was 
nothing-.  That  his  whole  sitting  room 
set  goes  back  to  Sears-Roebuck .  the 
last   of   the   month. 

— o — 
"Safety  first"  is  a  great  slogan. 
It  is  a  valuable  thought  to  ever  keep 
in  mind.  The  safety  pin  was  a  valu- 
able invention.  There  are  pins  and 
pins  in  this  whirling  old  world,  but 
there's  many  a  safety  pin  holding- 
more  responsibility  than  the  president 
of  the  United  States. 
— o — 
In  an  argument  on  telling  things  a 
man  told  me  the  other  day  that  "A 
husband  should  tell  his  wife  everything 
he  is  sure  she  will  find  out — and  be- 
fore anyone  else  tells  her. ' '  He  had 
better  not ;  and  if  he  began  to  do  so 
he  never  would  begin  to  tell  her  half 
the  things  she  would  find  out,  or  al- 
ready had   found  out. 

That  old  saying,  "An  apple  a  day 
may  keep  the  doctor  away,"  may  be 
all  right  in  theory  and  practice,  but 
remember  that  it  was  an  apple  that 
gave  the  human  race  away  and  start- 
ed all  the  trouble  in  the  world  'way 
back  yonder  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 
It  is  about  time  for  the  apple  to  re- 
deem itself. 

— o — 

It  is  reported  that  a  New  York 
woman  has  insured  a  cat  for  $25,000. 
As  a  cat  is  said  to  have  nine  lives  it 


is  not  stated  whether  she  took  out 
the  policy  on  one  of  the  lives  or  all 
nine.  If  only  one  life,  that  cat  will 
have  to  be  killed  nine  times  before 
the  mistress  reaps  the  benefit  of  the 
insurance. 

They  are  now  telling  it  that  Mrs. 
Houdini  claims  to  have  received  spirit 
messages  from  her  departed  husband. 
It  is  evident  that  Mrs.  Houdini 's  ima- 
gination is  at  work,  and  with  her  long 
association  with  her  husband  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  highly  illuminating. 
— o — 

A  man  wanted  to  know :  ' '  When 
you  throw  a  match  into  the  air  does  it 
light  V '  Another  man  answered  him 
by  saying,  "No,  it  did  not."  But  I 
have  seem  a  match  thrown  into  a 
stream  and  it  would  light — on  the 
water. 

— o — 

If  your  town  has  something  that 
distinguishes  it  from  other  towns, 
feature  that  "something"  in  a  way 
that  will  attract  the  attention  of  the 
stranger  within  your  gates.  A  very 
simple  thing  sometimes  attracts  a  new 
resident  to  your  community. 
— o — 

It  is  revealed  that  nearly  two  and 
a  half  billion  of  dollars  Avas  given 
to  charity  in  America  during  the 
year  1928.  That  is  a  grand  showing. 
At  the  same  time  isn't  it  rather  a  sad 
commentary  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  and  employment  of  peoplo 
when  such  a  huge  sum  is  necessary  for 
the  relief  of   suffering? 


A  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  learn  from  his  mistakes  turns  the  best 
schoolmaster  out  of  his  life. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
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HON.  E.  R.  PRESTON'S  ADDRESS  AT 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 


(Concord  Daily  Tribune) 


The  following  address  was  delivered 
at  the  Jackson  Training  School  Jan- 
uary 12th  by  Hon.  E.  R.  Preston,  of 
Charlotte,  one  of  the  original  sup- 
porters of  the  school,  being  deliver- 
ed at  the  Founder's  Day  celebration 
during  which  tribute  was  paid  to  the 
late-  James  P.  Cook: 

Mr.  Cook's  first  interest  in  a  train- 
ing school  for  boys,  which  was  then 
called  a  "reformatory,"  dates  back 
to  about  '87,  when  he  wrote  a  fear- 
less editorial  in  the  Concord  Sandard, 
of  which  he  was  editor,  criticizing  a 
sentence  of  court  whereby  a  white 
boy  in  his  early  teens  was  sentenced 
to  the  chain  gang  of  Cabarrus  coun- 
ty, and  was  actually  chained  with  a 
negro  criminal,  because  he  had  stolen 
sixty  cents.  The  judges  at  that  time 
were  more  sensitive  to  criticism  than 
at  present,  and  Mr.  Cook  was  warned 
by  the  late  W.  G.  Means,  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  night,  that  unless  he 
made  some  public  retraction  he  would 
be  held  guilty  of  contempt  of  court 
for  his  editorial.  This  he  refused 
to  do,  saying,  "the  way  is  too 
hard,"  and  incidentally  establishing  a 
fine  example  of  the  courage  which 
an  editor  should  exercise  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  painful  duty  of  criti- 
cism even  of  the  courts  themselves. 

The  incident  started  a  considerable 
amount  of  neAvspaper  and  editorial 
discussion  as  to  the  idea  of  a  reform 
school  for  white  boys.  Mr.  Jos.  P. 
Caldwell,  then  editor  of  the  States- 
ville  Landmark,  and  later  distinguished 
editor    of  the  Charlotte  Observer,  join- 


ed with  Mr.  Cook  in  advocating  this 
idea,  Mr.  Caldwell  saying  to  Mr;  Cook 
in  private,  "You  are  right,  but  you 
are  far   ahead   of  the   times." 

The  late  Col.  Paul  B.  Means,  of 
Concord,  introduced  Mr.  Cook  at  More- 
head  City  to  Governor  Fowl  and  by 
reason  of  his  earnest  advocacy  of  this 
measure  Gov.  Fowl  recommended  to 
the  Legislature  that  a  reformatory  be 
established  in  the  year  188':. 

From  that  time  on  both  personally 
and  in  his  writings  Mr.  Cook  continued 
to  advocate  this  great  measure.  In 
the  Legislature  of  1907  Mr.  Cook  was 
clerk  to  the  finance  committee  and  in 
conjunction  with  Hon.  W.  R.  Odell, 
then  senator  from  Cabarrus,  was  un- 
ceasingly active,  as  I  have  reason  to 
know,  in  the  long  fight  which  lasted 
practically  throughout  that  Legisla- 
ture, for  the  establishment  of  the  pres- 
ent  Jackson   Training  School. 

The  history  of  this  legislation  at 
this  session  may  be  interesting.  There 
had  been  bills  introduced  at  the  ses- 
sions of  1903  and  1905,  and  possibly 
before  that  date,  though  we  have  no 
record  of  any  earlier  organized  fight. 
In  1907  Hon.  R.  B.  Redwine,  then 
senator  from  Union  who  had  done  so 
at  a  previous  session,  again  introduced 
a  bill  for  a  reform  school,  and  great 
credit  should  be  given  Mr.  Redwine 
which  he  has  been  too  modest  to  as- 
sume, for  his  continued  interest  in 
this  cause.  The  present  speaker  had 
been  for  about  six  months  chairman 
of  what  was  known  as  the  State  Re- 
formatory   Committee    and    organized 
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and  composed  of  people  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  who  were  interested, 
which  committee  had  conducted  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Cook  and  others  a 
campaign  of  propaganda  for  the 
school.  Therefore,  at  the  insistence 
of  this  commttee  he  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  house  looking'  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  institution.  These 
two  bills  were  referred  to  committees, 
upon  which  committee,  and  I  think 
he  was  chairman,  was  that  noble  old 
Confederate  Col.  Penn  Wood,  of  Ash- 
boro,  later  state  auditor.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Col.  Wood  the  present 
speaker  took  Senator  Redwine's  bill 
and  his  oavii  bill  and  made  a  substi- 
tute of  the  two. 

The  negro  question  coming  up  and 
other  complications,  it  was  thought 
well  to  give  the  substitute  to  Col. 
Wood  in  order  to  solidify  the  Confed- 
erate sentiment  in  the  Legislature  as 
he  was  its  acknowledged  spokesman. 
Therefore,  he  reported  the  substitute 
Avhich  was  drawn  as  above  stated, 
and  be  it  said  to  his  credit,  for  he 
was  one  of  the  most  genuinely  mod- 
est man  I  ever  knew,  he  declined  to 
take  even  the  credit  to  which  he  was 
entitled  for  the  part  he  plaryed,  for 
I  believe  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  silent  influence  and  the  activities 
of  the  ladies  lobby  we  would  have 
been  unable  to  pass  the  bill  at  that 
session. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  my 
recollection  is  that  Col.  Wood  and 
Mr.  Isaac  Avery,  of  Morganton,  and 
the  present  speaker  were  sittng  to- 
gether at  the  committee  meeting  after 
the  bill  had  been  passed.  Mr.  Avery 
suggested  to  Col.  Wood,  who  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Gen.  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, that  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Man- 


ual Training  and  Industrial  School 
would  be  appropriate.  Mr.  Cook  and 
others  interested  at  once  agreed,  there- 
by, as  Mr.  Cook  suggested,  forever 
eliminating  the  word  "reformatory," 
which  was  most  objectionable  to  him, 
in  fact,  his  whole  fight  was  to  have 
the  boys  treaed  as  students  at  an  in- 
dustrial school  and  not  as  criminals. 
This  was  at  least  20  years  ahead  of 
what  people  then  regarded  as  the 
proper  method  of  treating  criminals. 

'Gov.  Glenn  appointed  Mr.  Cook 
a  member  of  the  first  board.  It  has 
always  been  a  source  of  regret  thait 
I  was  unable  to  serve  on  this  board, 
though  several  times,  as  I  felt  that 
on  account  of  my  close  connection 
with  Mrs.  Jackson  who  served 
throughout  her  life,  that  it  would  be 
wiser  for  me  me  not  to  serve  as  too 
many  members  of  the  same  family 
on  a  small  board  is  not  usually  con- 
sidered good  policy. 

In  view  of  all  that  Mr.  Cook  had 
done  in  Avhich  he  had  been  assisted  by 
Senator  Odell  and  Hon.  M.  B.  Stick- 
ley  and  other  leading  citizens  of  Con- 
cord, it  was  most  appropriate  that 
Cabarrus  should  be  chosen  as  the  home 
of  the  Jackson  Training  School. 

At  a  meeting  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Robert  S.  Young,  Cabarrus  county 
voted  $8,000  with  which  to  purchase 
the  present  magnfieent  site,  and  I 
may  add  here  that  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook  the  city 
of  Concord  has  certainly  stood  by  this 
school  in  a  most  loyal  way,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  this  will  continue  to  be 
the  case  under  the  leadership  of  the 
present  very  able  and  patriotic  chair- 
man,   Hon.    Luther    T.    Hartsell. 

The  details  of  the  opening  of  the 
school  and  its  subsequent  history  will 
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be  given  by  other  speakers  better  ac- 
quainted with  those  facts,  as  I  was 
asked  to  give  the  history  of  the  legis- 
lation leading  up  to  its  establishment. 

I  cannot,  however,  conclude  this 
part  of  my  remark  without  saying  that 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  I 
have  been  interested  either  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  '  'Third 
House, ' '  in  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  various  institutions  similar  to  the 
Jackson  Training  School.  This  is  said 
in  order  to  give  me  the  further  op- 
portunity to  add  that  during  all  these 
years  I  have  never  known  a  man,  and 
may  I  add  without  impropriety,  his 
wife,  who  gave  themselves  as  devout- 
edly  and  unselfishly  to  the  promotion 
of  a  cause  in  which  they  had  no  direct 
or  indirect  financial  benefit,  as  did 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Cook. 

Up  to  1915  there  was  a  concerted 
movement  at  times  to  cripple  the  in- 
stitution in  the  Legislature  by  cutting 
down  its  appropriation.  No  sooner 
did  Mr.  Cook  hear  of  this  than  he  at 
once  took  the  train  to  Raleigh  and  re- 
mained there  until  he  saw  he  approp- 
riation safely  through.  His  wisdom 
in  this  respect  was  very  greait,  be- 
cause if  the  school  had  been  crippled 
or  closed  for  ai  single  year  upon  the 
plea  of  economy  its  usefulness  would 
certainly  have  been  impaired  and  pos- 
sibly destroyed.  In  addition  to  this, 
I  doubt  if  there  was  a  day  out  of  the 
365  days  of  each  year  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  on  January  12,  1909, 
until  his  death  on  March  22,  1928, 
that  he  did  not  say  and  do  something 
looking  to  the  betterment  of  this  insti- 
tution. The  last  work  that  he  ever  did 
in  the  world  was  an  editorial  in  The 
Uplift,  a  journal  which  by  reason  of 
his  ability  assumed  a  unique  position 
of   influence   in   the    State    which   we 


have  never  seen  equalled  by  the  organ 
of  any  other  institution  and  has  become 
in  some  Avay  a  handbook  for  informa- 
tion along  the  general  line  of  education 
and  training  schools. 

May  I  say  also  that  while  we  do 
not  wish  to  boast,  we  believe  that  the 
Jackson  Training  School  is  as  good 
an  institution  of  its  kind  and  meets 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created 
as  well  as  any  other  institution  in 
the  country. 

There  is  one  other  statement  which 
may  cause  some  discussion,  but  which 
it  would  seem  ought  to  be  made.  Be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
had  confined  its  activities  in  regard 
to  unfortunate  humanity,  to  criminals, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and 
the  violently  insane.  This  school  by 
reason  of  its  example  and  the  con- 
stant preaching  of  a  broader  policy 
by  The  Uplift,  was  the  spairk  which 
set  the  State  on  fire,  so  to  speak,  with 
a  zeal  to  care  for  not  only  its  delin- 
quent boys  but  its  delinquent  girls, 
its  feeble  minded,  its  tubercular,  etc. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
boy  (Mr.  Cook  so  nobly  defended  in 
the  Standard)  has  become  a  well- 
known  citizen  of  Cabarrus  county, 
father  of  a  large  family  of  fine  chil- 
dren, and  that  his  most  prized  pos- 
session today  is  a  family  bible  pre- 
sented  to   him   by   Mr.    Cook. 

While  Mrs.  Cook  has  requested  that 
the  following  incdent  should  not  be 
mentioned,  I  feel  that  it  should  be 
made  on  this  occasion.  The  $10,000 
appropriation  was  so  pitifully  small 
that  Mr.  Cook  determined  not  to  use 
it  for  building  or  equipment,  and  Mrs. 
Cook  of  her  own  motion  first  '.vent 
to  Col.  F.  S.  Lambeth,  a  noble  Christ- 
ian man   to   obtain  from  him  a  gift 
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of  three  dozen  chairs  for  the  (lining 
room,,  afterwards  using  his  gift  as 
an  example.  He  told  her  to  go  to 
the  other  furniture  manufacturers  in 
High  Point  and  Thomasville  and  tell 
her  story,  which  she  did,  and  as  a 
result  she  obtained  enough  furniture 
to  practically  equip  the  first  cottage. 


She  then  went  to  Charlotte,  and  due 
to  the  generosity  of  the  Charlotte 
merchants  obtained  her  silverware, 
and  from  Salisbury  her  linen.  This 
saved  for  the  operation  of  the  school 
the  amount  which  would  otherwise 
have    had    to    be    spent. 


MEMORIAL  PEAYES 

At  Founders  Day  and  Memorial  Exercses,  Jan.  12 — By  Rev.  L.  A.  Thomas, 
Pastor  St.  James  Lutheran  Church,  Concord. 

sands  shall  call  him  mighty.  His  as- 
sociation was  tender,  his  nature  was 
sympathetic  his  faith  in  humanity  was 
eternal.  He  heard  the  call  of  the 
youth  of  our  State  and  here  is  his 
response. 

Master,  bless  Thou  the  work  here 
begun,  bless  the  school  with  all  the 
officials.  Bless  these  boys.  May  they 
keep  in  mind  always  the  noble  spirit 
which  each  one  loved  and  strive  to 
emulate  his  greatness.  Bless  Thou 
his  faithful,  brave  wife,  give  her 
strength  to  assist  in  the  carrying  on 
and  molding  the  future  of  the  ever- 
lasting work  so  fruitfully  begun.  Melt 
our  hearts  in  gratitude  lor  all  Thy 
tender  mercies  towards  us,  and  may 
this  noble  life  which  we  honor  today 
be  an  inspiration  and  incentive  for 
each  one  here  to  strive  for  things 
greater,  things  akin  to  the  nature 
Divine. 

In  Christ's  Name  and  for  His  glory 
we    ask    it. — Amen. 


God  of  our  Fathers,  from  ancient 
times  Thou  hast  raised  up  great  lead- 
ers. Men  with  brave,  devout  souls, 
men  with  courageous  convictions,  men 
given  to  service  free,  men  who  were 
willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  for 
Thy  glory.  Thou  hast  given  to  us 
men  and  women  of  the  State  with  a 
large  vision  of  statesmenship,  men 
and  women  of  the  school  to  train  and 
lead  in  thought  and  growth;  men  and 
women  fearless  and  bold  in  the  Name 
of  Jesus  in  the  Church  whose  only 
glory  was  that  man  should  be  blessed. 

We  come  today,  our  Father,  revering 
and  honoring  the  name  and  life  of 
one  of  Thy  brave  servants,  J.  P.  Cook,  a 
pioneer  in  this  community  of  saving  a 
type  of  manhood.  We  are  devoutly 
grateful  for  his  life  and  for  the  life  of 
his  companion  and  co-worker.  Mighty 
was  their  faith,  many  hard  battles  they 
fought  together  for  the  youth  of  our 
great  State.  Thousands  shall  rise  up 
and  call  him  blessed  and  tens  of  thou- 


By  Dr.  J.  C.  Rowan — Pastor  First  Presbyterian  Church — Concord. 
Our    Father    in    Heaven,    we    bless      God  made   this  institution  a  blessed, 


Thee  for  the  memory  of  J.   P.   Cook 
Avhose    vision,    work,    and    life   under 


present,  and  far-reaching  reality.     We 
bless   Thee  for  all   those  avIio  helped 
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him  to  make  his  hope  and  dream 
come  true.  We  bless  Thee  for  all 
those  whose  hearts  beat  for  human- 
ity. We  bless  Thee  for  every  boy 
here  as  he  rises  to  greater  heights 
of    usefulness,    lifting    others    as    he 


climbs.  And  may  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  abide  with  you,  all 
those  in  whom  you  are  interested  and 
for  whom  you  pray,  together  with 
every  child  of  God,  everywhere  ever 
more. — Amen. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  BOGER 

J.  D.  Barrier. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Charlotte  Ob- 
server : 

At  the  meeting  at  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Training  and  Industrial 
School,  near  Concord,  on  Saturday, 
the  12th,  to  celebrate  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  that  splendid  institu- 
tion, but  rather  more  as  a  memorial 
to  the  deceased  genius  of  the  enter- 
prise, the  late  James  P.  Cook,  the 
writer  called  the  a/ttention  of  one  of 
the  speakers  to  the  fact  that  the  name 
of  one  to  whom  so  much  success  of 
that  great  work  was  also  very  large- 
ly due,  had  not  even  been  mentioned 
in  words  of  praise.  That  speaker  said 
the  point  was  well  taken,  that  he 
exceedingly  regretted  the  omission  and 
urged  the  writer  to  echo  back  what 
would  be  as  a  suitable  bouquet  to  the 
living  worthy,  while  the  tomb  of  the 
dead  was  figuratively  and  most  appro- 
priately blanketed  with  oratorical  flow- 
ers. 

The  writer  refers  to  Superintend- 
ent   Charles    E.    Boger. 

When  it  came  to  the  school's  part 
in  the  performance  they  rose,  uttered 
a  Psalm  and  the  Lord 's  Prayer  and 
sang  the  songs  from  song  books,  it  all 
seemed  as  coming  from  hearts  of  deep 
spiritual  impulses.  It  might  be  the 
envy    of   many    a    Sunday    School. 

It  seemed  a  glad  following  of  a 
spiritual  father.. 


When  lunch  was  served  the  boys 
could  not  have  been  exceeded  in  polite 
attention  by  trained  Boy  Scouts. 

The  writei-  has  scanned  rather  close- 
ly the  last  biennial  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  board  of  trustees  and  in 
every  department  are  marks  of  a  mas- 
ter hand  that  turns   the  pilot   wheel. 

If  the  State  were  to  foot  the  bills 
of  the  entire  cost  of  operation  of  that 
institution,  and  would  require  a  re- 
fund of  all  the  proceeds  accruing 
there  would  be  a  very  creditable  sum 
coming  from  actual  farm  products 
(along  with  lands  growing  richer,  even 
to  old  gully  washed  hills  now  made 
productive).  Some  40  fine  big  pork- 
ers (with  pigs  abundant  for  the  next 
season's  killing)  would  put  a  hand- 
some sum  in  the  State's  lap.  The 
dairy  and  fowls,  the  bakery,  the  shoe 
shop,  the  laundry,  the  print  shop 
and  wood-working  shop  would  each 
present  a  pleasing  sum  to  the  State 
treasury  of  real  profits. 

Someone  has  said  that  a  general 
fights  in  the  battle.  He  is  armed  with 
an  army.  It  is  for  him  to  have  brave, 
efficient  under  officers  and  be  so  wise 
and  congenial  as  to  bind  the  very 
ranks   to   him.     Here  is  that  general. 

I  can  think  of  no  honor  that  I  could 
have  bestowed  on  me  than  that  it 
might  be  truthfully  said  of  me  than 
that    I   were    Charlie   Boger 's    double. 
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MISS  MAUDE  WALLACE  GOES  TO  VIR- 
GINIA 

The  many  admrring  friends  in  Cabarrus  County  of  Miss  Maude  Wallace, 
who  was  once  Home  Demonstrator  of  Cabarrus,  will  be  delighted  to  hear  of 
her  promotion  as  state  agent  of  Home  Demonstration  work  in  Virginia  Miss 
Wallace  wherever  located  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  any  community 
and  will  add  dignity  to  her  profession.  We  congratulate  the  Old  Dominion 
upon  finding  a  woman  of  such  sh-ong  character  to  take  charge  of  such  an 
important  piece  of  work  among  the  rural  people: 


Miss  Maude  E.  Wallace,  assistant 
state  home  demonstration  agent,  has 
resigned  her  position  with  the  college 
effective  January  1,  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  state  agent  in  charge  of  home 
demonstration  work  in  Virginia.  After 
January  first,  Miss  Wallace  will  he 
located  at  the  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute   of   Blacksburg. 

In  announcing  Miss  Wallace's  resig- 
nation, Dean  I.  0.  Schaub  expressed 
his  deep  regret  that  North  Carolina 
will  lose  the  services  of  this  brilliant 
worker.  However,  the  college  could 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  her  profes- 
sional advancement  nor  meet  the  in- 
crease in  salary  offered  in  the  new  po- 
sition. Miss  Wallace  came  to  North 
Carolina  on  November  1,  1919,  to 
have  charge  of  the  piedmont  district 
For  four  months,  however,  she  was 
stationed  in  Cabarrus  county  as  home 
agent  to  study  the  methods  used  in 
this  State.  She  was  then  placed  in 
Greensboro  with  an  office  at  the  North 
Carolina  College  for  women,  to  handle 
home  demonstration  in  the  western 
half  of  the  State.  This  position  she 
retained  until  January  1,  1921,  when 
she  was  made  assistant  State  home 
a^ent  under  Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon. 


Except  for  a  brief  leave  of  absence 
in  1926,  Miss  Wallace  has  held  her 
present  position   since   that   time. 

During  the  years  she  has  served  in 
the  home  demonstraton  department, 
Miss  Wallace  has  had  direct  charge 
of  4-H  club  work  with  rural  girls, 
handling  particularly  their  programs 
of  work,  short  courses  and  organisa- 
tion problems.  She  has  also  assisted 
Mrs.  McKimmon  in  work  with  rural 
women  and  her  constant  connection 
with  their  activites  in  the  finM  lias 
made  her  invaluable  to  the  county 
home  agents,  as  well  as  to  the  farm 
women    themselves. 

In  commenting  on  the  loss  of  Miss 
Wallace  to  this  State,  Mrs.  McKini- 
mon  said,  "We  shall  miss  her  as 
friend  with  her  fine,  lovable  personali- 
ty; as  an  executive  with  her  ability 
to  deal  with  people  and  as  a  teacher, 
with  the  ability  to  impart  fresh  ideas 
and  knowledge  to  the  girls  and  women 
of  the  State.  However,  we  rejoice 
in  the  deserved  honor  which  has  come 
her  way,  and  1  feel  that  she  is  well 
qualified  to  fill  the  high  position  for 
which  she  has  been  selected.  I  feel 
foo  that  Virginia  is  fortunate  to  get 
an  administrator  of  her  type."  , 
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PRACTICAL  SUGGESTION  FOR  TEACH- 
ING MENTAL  HYGIENE 

By  Albert  Anderson,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  Central  State  Hospital,  Raleigh. 


Your  invitaton  to  issue  a  statement 
about  the  scope  of  our  work  to  your 
readers  throughout  North  Carolina  is 
appreciated.  There  are  many  things 
that  people  of  our  state  do  not  know 
about  our  work,  which  would  be  bet- 
ter for  them  and  us,  if  they  did  know. 

First,  they  ought  to  understand  that 
our  official  name  for  the  last  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  is  The  State  Hos- 
pital, at  Raleigh,  and  not  Insane  Asy- 
lum, as  people  generally  call  this  in- 
stitution, because  this  name  has  been 
called  over  in  their  minds  from  a 
period  when  the  institutions  of  this 
kind  were  about  what  Insane  Asylum 
would  indicate,  namely :  institutions  for 
custodial  cases.  We  are  makng  an 
effort  to  live  up  to  the  meaning  of  a 
State  Hospital,  which  indicates  that 
we  should  take  cases  of  mental  sick- 
ness for  the  purpose  of  curing  or  im- 
proving the  patients. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  take  cases  that 
need  only  custodial  care  because  such 
cases  cian  be  kept  cheaper  in  county 
homes,  or  hospitals,  and  be  nearer 
their  people  who  visit  them  during 
their  life  time.  This  class  of  patients 
are  incurable,  and  therefore  should 
not  take  our  space  which  should  be 
used  for  curable  cases  and  those  kinds 
that  can  be  improved  sufficient  to 
send  back  home. 

Our  state  hospitals  in  North  Caro- 
lina have  been  increasing  in  popula- 
tion for  the  past  ten  years  very  rapid- 
ly. This  is  due  to  varied  reasons  but 
the  cheif  reason  in  my  opnion  is  due 
to   the   increased   confidence   in    these 


hospitals    to   relieve   mental   sickness. 

We  believe  that  it  is  as  possible  to 
prevent  mental  sickness  along  pre- 
ventive lines  as  it  is  physical  sick- 
ness, which  has  been  so  well  demon- 
strated by  the  work  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent mental  sickness,  we  must  go 
through  the  same  process  of  educat- 
ing our  people  in  preventive  measur- 
es in  mental  sickness,  the  same  as  the 
State  Board  of  Health  has  been  do- 
ing for  two  decades  or  more,  along 
preventive  measures  for  physcal  dis- 
ease. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  we  had 
a  mental  hygiene  exhibit  in  the  city 
auditorium  at  Raleigh,  and  in  con- 
nection with  this  exhibit,  Ave  had 
speakers  of  great  reputation,  over  a 
period  of  two  weeks,  to  speak  to  our 
people  on  the  various  phases  of 
mental  health,  and  the  management 
of  mental  cases.  At  the  close  of  this 
exhibit  and  conference  of  speakers, 
Ave  organized  a  State  Society  fo|r 
Mental  Hygiene. 

The  Avar  came  on  soon  after  Ave 
started  this  Avork  in  the  state,  and  Ave 
had  to  discontinue  a  good  deal  of  our 
work  at  our  annual  meetings.  While 
Ave  Avere  making  these  efforts,  Ave  were 
getting  into  our  district  literature  on 
prevention  of  mental  diseases;  but 
since  the  Avar  we  have  not  had  the 
money  or  the  means  to  look  after  this 
work  in  our  district. 

It  is  generally  believed,  especially 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  the  Editor  of  the  Bulle- 
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tin,  that  much  can  be  clone  in  educat- 
ing our  people  about  the  nature  of 
mental  sickness,  and  the  difficult  prob- 
lem that  we  have  to  handle  at  our 
hospital.  We  will  have  more  difficulty 
in  making  our  people  understand  the 
nature  of  mental  sickness  than  we 
have  had  in  giving-  them  information 
about  physical  diseases  and  ther  pre- 
vention. 

There  is  some  mystery  about  mental 
sickness  in  the  minds  of  people  that 
they  do  not  have  about  physical  trou- 
ble. I  suggest  that  our  three  state 
hospitals,  at  Morganton,  Goldsboro, 
and  Raleigh,  be  the  main  centers  to 
send  out  the  desired  information  about 


mental  sickness  to  the  people  of  our 
state.  In  order  to  do  this  we  should 
organize  a  traveling  mental  lelinic. 
A  clinic  of  this  kind  can  not  do  con- 
structive work  without  having  a  psy- 
chiatrist, nurse,  and  a  stenographer. 
This  kind  of  clinic  has  been  tried  in 
a  number  of  our  states  in  connection 
with  a  state  hospital,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  good  has  been  done  wher- 
ever th'ey  have  been  established. 

I  hope  that  our  people  will  see  the 
importance  of  this  work  and  make  a 
demand  for  this  undertaking  by  fur- 
nishing increased  appi'opriations  to 
begin  at   an   early  date. 


YOUR  MISSION 

If  you  cannot  on  the  ocean 
Sail  among  the  swiftest  fleet, 
Rocking  on  the  highest  billows, 
Laughing  at  the  storms  you  meet, 
You  can  stand  among  the   sailors, 
Anchored  yet  within  the  bay, 
You  can  lend  a  hand  to  help  them, 
As  they  launch  their  boats  away. 

If  you  are  too  weak  to   journey 

Up  the  mountains,  steep  and  high, 
You  can  stand  within  the  valley, 

As  the  multitudes  go  by. 
You  can  chant  in  happy  measure, 

As  they  slowly  pass  along; 
Though  they  may  for-get  the  singer 

They  will  not  for-get  the  song. 


-Ellen  H.  Gates. 
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THE  ELUSIVE  FLU. 

(Greensboro  Daily  News) 


Dr.  Rosenau,  of  Harvard,  reminds 
the  public  that  he  is  a  member  of 
a  committee  that  has  been  at  work 
for  ten  years  on  influenza  and  pneu- 
monia mentioning  as  other  members 
several  public  health  officials.  One 
of  these  does  his  work  at  Johns 
Hopkins. 

The  study  of  influenza  has  been  in 
progress,  you  may  be  sure,  in  every 
medical  college  of  any  importance. 
Perhaps  not  a  great  many  labora- 
tory and  clinical  workers  have  de- 
voted themselves  exclusively  to  this 
malady,  but  it  is  our  impression  that 
some  of  the  best  men  in  the  country 
have  made  it  their  principal  business 
in  life  to  add  to  the  body  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  influenza  and  kin- 
dred affections.  The  whole  subject 
of  respiratory  tract  disorders  must 
be  ranked  as  one  of  those  in  which 
humanity's  need  is  greatest.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  data  concerning  the 
pandemic  manifestations  of  influenza 
has  no  doubt  been  made  available, 
especially  those  of  the  world  w.ir 
pandemic ;  moreover,  there  is  always 
influenza  clinical  material.  The  whole 
of  the  United  States,  and  indeed  no 


doubt  the  whole  of  the  belt  around 
the  globe  which  contains  the  most  of 
its  population,  knows  an  influenza  sea- 
son every  year,  and  the  curve  of  it 
from  year  to  year  in  the  non-epi- 
demic periods  has,  it  is  to  be  assumed, 
been  carefully  plotted.  At  a  guess, 
every  body  of  medical  scholarship  in 
the  world  has  regarded  influenza  for 
at  least  a  decade  as  one  of  its  fore- 
most unsolved  problems. 

That  all  this  thinking  by  great 
minds  in  the  medical  profession  has 
got  anywhere  does  not  appear.  Dr. 
Rosenau,  to  be  sure,  declares  that 
people  do  not  die  of  influenza ;  but 
they  do  start  with  influenza,  go  from 
that  to  pneumonia,  and  die.  The  com- 
mittee lately  announced  discovery  of 
a  pneumonia  serum,  and  that,  while 
the  profession  in  general  cannot  as 
yet  have  much  practical  knowledge 
of  it,  may  turn  out  to  be  of  im- 
mense benefit  to  humanity.  It  would 
be  cheering  indeed  to  know  that  one 
need  not  die  of  pneumonia,  but  so 
long  as  influenza  proper  continues 
to  defy  the  wisdon  of  medical  science, 
the  world  is  in  for  a  great  amount 
of  suffering  and  loss. 


"It  is  too  late  when  life's  lamp  burnetii  low, 
When  hands  once  warm  are  still  as  winter's  snow 

To  do  kind  deeds; 
'Tis  better  here  where  feet  are  prone  to  slide. 
'Tis  better  now  than  wait  till  eventide 

To  help  their  need." 
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TREE  PLANTING  ALONG  HIGHWAYS 
LAUNCHED  AS  OFFICIAL  PROGRAM 


(Conservation  and  Industry) 


An  official  State  prog-ram  of  high- 
way beaiutifieation  wth  a  stretch  of 
Highway  No.  10,  often  called  North 
Carolna's  "main  street,"  as  the  set- 
ting has  been  launched  under  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  the  State  High- 
way Commission  and  the  Department 
of    Conservation    and    Development. 

The  first  link  in  the  tree  planting- 
activity  lies  between  Gamer  and  Au- 
burndale  on  the  popular  highway. 
Several  hundred  oaks  have  been  plant- 
ed along  the  edges  lof  the  road's 
right-of-way  over  a  considerable  strip. 

This  program  is  the  result  of  a  sug- 
gestion of  Gov.  A.  W.  McLean,  an 
enthusiastic  booster  of  roadside  beau- 
tification.  It  was  agreed  upon  sever- 
al weeks  ago  in  a  conference  between 
Governor  McLean;  Frank  Page,  Chair- 
man of  the  Highway  Commisson;  and 
Wade  H.  Phillips,,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment. 

The  program  was  launched  with  the 
ultimate  object  of  pushing  the  tree 
planting  activity  into  all  parts  of  the 


State  and  with  the  final  purpose  of 
adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
entire  system  of  highways.  Planting 
on  the  initial  stretch  was  under  the 
direction  of  W.  D.  Sommervell,  dis- 
trict highwTay  engineer  of  Durham, 
and  F.  H.  Claridge,  assistant  forester 
in  charge  of  the  State  Forest  Nursery, 
near  Clayton.  Details  of  planting 
were  handled  by  Forester  Claridge 
with  the  aid  of  a  crew  of  highway 
maintenance  workers. 

Willow  and  water  oaks  are  the  varie- 
ties of  trees  used  for  the  particular 
part  of  the  road  already  planted  as 
being  most  suited  to  the  soil  and 
conditions.  A  thrifty  lot  of  trees 
was  selected  from  the  woods  under  the 
direction    of    Forester    Claridge. 

Highway  beautification  is  a  topic 
which  has  been  drawing  considerable 
interest  in  North  Carolina  during  re- 
cent months.  A  number  of  organi- 
zations, especially  Womens'  Clubs, 
have  been  advocating  the  undertaking 
on  a  large  scale. 


A  CROP  PRODUCER 

Had  all  the  townships  of  Union  County  grown  as  good  cotton  crops  as 
Gpose  Creek,  New  Salem  and  Marshville,  ours  would  have  been  the  banner 
cotton  producing  county  of  the  State. 

Why  did  the  three  townships  named  produce  such  splendid  cotton  crops? 
Lespedeza  is  the  answer.  That,  my  friends,  is  the  most  amazing  plant 
this  country  produces.  Lespedeza  sod  will  grow  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the 
acre  with  small  amount  of  commercial  fertilizer.  Lespedeza  also  will  grow 
50  bushels  corn  on  upland  ground. — Monroe  Enquirer. 
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WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE'S  LIFE 


(By  Mabel  Griffin,  10th  Grade) 


It  is  not  strange  that  we  know  so 
very  little  about  William  Shakespeare, 
because  his  age  was  not  one  of  bio- 
graphical writing.  Today  a  man  with- 
out one  tenth  of  his  genius  is  be- 
sought by  reporters  for  interviews 
concerning  his  life;  newspapers  are 
always  ready  to  print  several  colums 
about  him.  In  Shakespeare's  time 
nothing  of  this  kind  was  possible. 

John  Shakespeare  his  father  was  a 
dealer  in  malt,  corn,  meal,  wood  and 
leather.  Even  though  he  could  not 
Avrite  he  was  prosperous  in  business. 
He  was  a  man  of  affairs  and  later 
in  life,  at  the  birth  of  his  illustrious 
son  he  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent   men    in    Stratford. 

William  Shakespeare  was  born  April 
23,  1564  in  a  cottage  at  Henly  street, 
in    Stratford. 

There  was  in  Stratford  an  excellent 
free  grammar  school  that  he  attended 
and  chiefly  studied  Latin.  He  also 
understood  French  pretty  well  and 
knew  the  Bible  thoroughly.  It  is  clear, 
too,  that  by  nature  he  Was  a  boy  of 


remarkable  powers  of  observation.  His 
education  was  obtained  more  from 
people  and  the  world  of  Nature  about 
him  than  by  books  and  formal  teach- 
ing. 

He  was  married  to  Anne  Hathaway 
when  only  eighteen.  His  first  child, 
Susanna,  was  baptised  on  May  26. 
1583.  Two  years  later  twins  were 
born.  He  then  left  Stratford.  The 
reason  is  not  known  for  a  fact,  but  it 
is  believed  that  he  joined  a  company 
of  players.  He  Was  then  twenty-two 
years    old. 

In  1593,  when  he  was  twenty-nine 
lie  appeared  openly  in  the  field  of 
authorship.  He  made  his  home  in 
London  after  1585,  but  he  often  visit- 
ed his  family  that  still  resided  in 
Stratford. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1616,  Shake- 
spear's  youngest  daughter,  Judith, 
was  married.  A  month  later  he  made 
his  will,  and  on  April  25  was  buried. 
He  died  exactly  fifty-two  years  from 
his   birth. 


A  HOME   FOR  AGED  WAGE-EARNERS 

Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane  in  his  columns  in  the  Sunday  American  has  the 
following  paragraphs,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  passing  al,ong: 

"Somebody,  name  unknown,  gives  $250,000  to  build  'cheap  apartments 
for  aged  wage  earners. '  A  good  heart.  To  give  an  old  man  working 
for  low  wages  a  little  room  in  which  he  can  live  without  being  dispossess- 
ed is  kind. 

"When  this  earth  is  civilized,  old  men  and  women,  worn  out,  will  live 
in  apartments  as  good  as  any  man's,  and  won't  pay  any  rent. 

'Real  civilization  will  treat  an  old  man  or  W/oman  at  least  as  well 
as  a  decent  man  treats  a  worn-out  old  horse." 
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THE  MOCCASINS  OF  EAGLE  FEATHER. 

A  Story  of  Missionary  Work  Among  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Early 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century 

(The  Congregationalist) 


Rev.  John  Rogers  was  putting  on 
his  boots  slowly  by  the  kitchen  stove 
in  the  two-room  shack.  He  was  think- 
ing over  his  problems,  and  discourage- 
ment spoke  from  every  line  of  his 
earnest  young  face. 

He  paused  to  inspect  the  worn  boots.  - 
The  soles  were  thin,  too  thin  for  the 
twenty  miles  of  travel  between  him 
and  the  Indian  settlement  of  Tecum- 
seh,  for  which  he  was  about  to  start 
on   foot. 

' '  I  am  afraid  those  boots  will  never 
last  until  the  'barrel'  gets  here,"  said 
his  wife,  as  she  watched  him  pull  the 
thongs  tight  over  his!  instep. 

"Then  I  must  go  barefoot  or  in 
moccasins,  like  my  congregation,"  he 
laughed   sadly. 

The  "barrel''  would  bring  a  pair 
of  boots  for  him  from  the  kind  Avomen 
of  some  Eastern  church,  and  after 
they  came  some  time  must  be  allow- 
ed for  the  shoemaker  at  Mason  City, 
forty  miles  to  the  westward,  to  alter 
one  of  them,  for  Rev.  John  Rogers 
had  a  peculiar  distinction — one  of  his 
feet   was   larger   than   the   other. 

His  young  wife  Ellen  looked  up 
from  her  work  at  the  bent  figure  of 
her  husband  as  he  tied  the  last  lac- 
ing. 

"I  wonder  what  the  winter  is  like 
out  here?" 

•'They  say  it  is  a  hard  one,  but  I 
don't  believe  we  will  have  snow  so 
early.  That's  why  I  am  going  to 
Tecumseh  once  more  before  the  roads 
get  bad. ' ' 


They  are  a  hardened  lot  of  Indians 
out  there,  aren't  they?"  sighed  his 
wife. 

' '  I  can 't  seem  to  reach  them,  though 
I  am  praying  for  them  every  time  I 
think  of  them." 

"You've  heen  faithful,  John." 

"Yes,  but  I  fear  I  am  not  the  right 
man  for  the  place.  I  am  hoping  for  a 
sign — yes,  I  am  praying  for  a  sign — 
from  the  Lord,  and  if  it  comes  I'll 
stay  and  fight  for  their  souls.  If  it 
doesn't,  I'll  go  back  to  Chicago  and 
tell  them  I  am  not  the  one  to  teach 
these  people." 

"Oh,  John,  that  sounds  rather  su- 
perstitious. I  wish  you  wouldn't  put 
your  faith  in  signs." 

"Better  men  than  I  have  done  it, 
and  when  I  am  praying  so  earnestly 
to  the  Lord  to  show  me  the  way,  he 
will." 

He  took  up  the  package  of  food 
Ellen  had  prepared  and  buttoned  up 
his  coat.  He  had  no  horse  to  take 
him  the  long  twenty  miles.  Unless 
a  wagon  going  his  way  would  take 
him  in,  he  would  not  arrive  before 
sundown. 

After  he  got  there  he  could  not  ex- 
pect white  men's  hospitality,  for  the 
Crees  were  not  genial  to  young  mis- 
sionaries who  were  strange  to  their 
ways  and  language. 

He  kissed  his  wife  and  warned  her 
to  lock  the  shack  and  keep  a  lookout 
for  him  the  following  evening,  for, 
though  the  roof  of  the  nearest  neigh- 
bor's house  was  just  over  the  rise  of 
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the  road,  they  both  of  them  were  timid 
of  prairie  lfe  and  the  vast  distances 
that  spread  out  on  every  side. 

That  night  found  him  in  the  school 
house  of  Tecumseh  with  a  gathering 
of  twenty  Indians  and  their  squaws 
and  children. 

He  talked  with  them  simply  and 
earnestly,  looking  into  each  face  for 
a  response  to  the  Bible  message  he 
had  been  telling  them  for  six  months, 
but  stolid  and  grim  sat  the  braves, 
and  a  squaw  giggled  nervously  once 
in  awhile  from  the  back  seats. 

The  last  song  was  sung — they  did 
not  like  to  sing — and  Rev.  John  Rogers 
went  among  them  seeking  to  find  some 
one  Indian  who  would  be  willing  to 
be  taught  the  good  Word,  so  he  could 
teach  his  own  people  in  their  language. 
But  it  was  evident  to  the  minister 
that  his  half-year's  work  was  as  seed 
thrown  away  on  rocky  soil.  How7- 
ever  John  kept  up  his  winning  smile 
and  kindly  word  in  spite  of  his  inward 
disappointment. 

Where  was  the  sign  he  had  prayed 
so  earnestly  for?  Not  here,  unless 
the  apathy  of  the  people  was  the  ans- 
wer of  the  Lord  that  another  man 
would  be  a  better  shepherd  in  his 
place. 

He  went  to  the  frame  house  of  Chief 
Eagle  Feather  and  tossed  uneasily  all 
night  on  his  bed  of  straw  as  the  trials 
of  his  stay  among  the  Indian  settle- 
ments pressed  down  on  his  slumbers. 

In  the  morning,  when  he  started  for 
home,  Eagle  Feather  pointed  at  the 
clouds,  red  clouds  that  whirled  up  in 
battalions  from  the  level  horizon  of 
the  prairie. 

Eagle  Feather  shook  his  head  and 
spoke  for  the  first  time  voluntarily 
to  the  minister. 


' '  Winter  come  soon — snow — big 
snow — soon. ' ' 

' '  I  can  get  home  before  the  blizzard, 
can't  I?" 

Eagle  Feather  considered  the  rush- 
ing clouds  with  a  small,  keen  eye. 
He  wrinkled  up  his  withered  cheeks 
doubtfully. 

' '  Good  man  have  warm  clothes  ? ' ' 
He  felt  of  the  minister's  coat. 

"Good  man  have  strong  shoes?" 
He  looked  at  the  minister's  feet  sharp- 
ly- 

"Good  man  get  home — no  freeze 
before  the  snow.'' 

John  Rogers  felt  warm  in  his  heart. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  had 
a  personal  attention  from  this  cold, 
suspicious  chief. 

Yet,  when  he  went  down  the  long, 
straight,  level  road,  his  heart  again 
grew  cold  within  him,  for  no  hand 
waved  to  him  from  the  shacks  nor  even 
a  head  nodded  to  him  from  the  win- 
dows to  bid  him  farewell  on  his  long 
trip  back  to  his  shack. 

It  was  useless  for  him  to  try  any 
more.  Some  other  man  with  different 
gifts  must  come  to  these  heathen.  He 
had  been  so  happy  and  bouyant  when 
he  had  started  out  for  the  work  among 
the  Indians  six  months  ago.  He  had 
made  a  circuit  of  the  settlement  and 
tried  to  secure  interest  for  a  Sunday 
school  among  the  Indian  children,  but 
they  were  simply  dull  and  apathetic. 

With  his  thoughts  to  keep  him  dark 
company,  he  trudged  on  the  endless 
road,  and  not  until  the  wind  began  to 
whip  his  face  with  sharp  particles  of 
ice  did  he  realize  that  the  first  snow 
of  the  winter  was  upon  him.  He  had 
been  walking  two  hours  and  still  had 
four  to  go.  He  stumbled  over  some- 
thing under  his  feet,  and,  upon  stoop- 
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ing  down  to  discover  what  it  might  be, 
he  found  that  the  soles  of  both  boots 
had  given  way,  and  his  feet  were  dust- 
stained  already  where  his  socks  had 
worn   through. 

' '  0  Lord !  what  do  boots  amount  to 
if  I  could  have  found  one  man  who 
would   have   listened   to   the   Word?" 

His  task  began  to  hurt  him  and  the 
snow  chilled  his  feet,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  keep  on.  The  snow 
filled  the  air  with  a  fine,  stinging 
powder  and  the  wind  found  the  weak 
sports  of  the  great  coat.  He  had  to 
bend  his  whole  body  against  the  storm, 
and  the  four  hours  lengthened  out  as 
he  battled  to  keep  his  footing  in  the 
increasing  drifts.  Finally  to  even 
keep  to  the  road  was  a  task. 

Once  he  lost  it,  but  managed  to 
struggle  back,  for  a;  figure  of  a  tall 
man  appeared  in  front  of  him  and 
never  seemed  to  lose  the  direction. 
Where  the  man  came  from  puzzled 
Rogers'  benumbed  brain.  He  shouted 
to  the  stranger  through  the  swirls  of 
snow,  but  got  no  answer.  Always 
fifty  feet  in  front  of  him,  the  person 
kept  on  until,  as  darkness  settled 
down,  the  slabs  of  his  own  shack,  not 
ten  feet  away,  hid  the  stranger  from 
view. 

That  journey  in  the  blizzard  was  too 
much  for  the  slight  physique  of  John 
Rogers,  and  he  succumbed  to  exhaus- 
tion and  fever. 

After  a  week  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  sought  for  his  wife,  who  Avas 
watching  by  his  bedside. 

' '  1  guess  I  have  had  my  sign,  El- 
len, ' '  he  whispered  feebly.  " '  I  am 
a  failure.  I  must  try  some  new  place 
where   there   are  no   Indians." 

Ellen  smiled  cheerfully,  though  there 
was  a  quiver  around  her  lips. 


;  ''You're  better,  John.  Let's  be 
thainkful  for  that,  and  we  have  good 
neighbors.  Some  have  come  miles 
on  horseback  to  help  me  nights.  I  am 
not  a  bit  discouraged." 

Just  at  that  moment  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  next  room 
that  served  as  a  kitchen  and  living 
room.  She  went  out  to  answer  it, 
expecting  a  neighbor,  but  there  stood 
before  her  a  tall  old  Indian  in  a  plaid, 
Avoolen  coat  and  leather  moccasins. 
His  beady  eyes  peered  inquiringly  be- 
hind her  into  the  kitchen. 

'  'Good  man  here  ?  Me — old  Chief 
Eagle  Feather. ' ' 

Ellen  had  seen  plenty  of  Indians 
at  the  reservation  chapels,  but  her 
husband 's  work  had  not  brought  one 
to  her  door  before. 

She  stood  aside  and  beckoned  him  in. 

"The  minister  has  been  very  sick." 

Eagle  Feather  nodded  understand- 
ingly. 

' '  Going  to  heaven  ? ' '   he  asked. 

"We  hope  not,  but  he  is  very 
weak. ' ' 

Eagle  Feather's  eyes  roved  around 
until  he  spied  the  half-open  door  of 
the   chamber. 

"Eagle  Feather  got  something  for 
Good  Man,"  he  said,  looking  at  the 
door  eagerly   and   pointing  to  it. 

Ellen  went  before  the  Indian  and 
said  to  her  husband:  "Here  is  the 
Indian,  Eagle  Feather." 

The  old  Indian  stood  looking  down 
at  John  Rogers  a  minute  in  silence, 
and  then,  thrustng  his  brown  hand 
inside  his  plaid  coat  he  drew  out  two 
handsome  moccasins  made  of  heavy 
mooseskin  and  laid  them  on  the  bed- 
side of  John. 

"For  you — -Good  Man.  One  little 
— one  big  one. ' ' 
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John  picked  them  up  in  surprise. 

"Why,  Eagle  Feather,  what  a  fine 
pair !  I  never  had  any  before,  and 
how  did  you  know  I  had  one  little  foot 
and   one   big*  one?" 

"Eagle  Feather  make  him  like  the 
one  in  the  snow. ' ' 

'•'Like  the  one  in  the  snow?"  ask- 
ed John  Rogers,  puzzled  by  the  In- 
dian 's  gutteral  speech. 

' '  Good  man  come  to  preach  to  bad 
Indians — go  home  in  first  snow.  I 
go  too.  See  he  get  home.  Bad  for 
Good  Man  not  to  know  snow.  Good 
man  get  lost.  Eagle  Feather  go  ahead. 
Good  Man  follow  me  here. ' ' 

Eagle  Feather  turned  to  Ellen,  who 
had   been   listening   intently. 

"You  see?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  I  understand,  Eagle  Feather. 
He  said  some  one  led  him  home  the 
night  of  the  blizzard,  but  I  thought 
it  was  the  fever  in  his  head. ' ' 

John  Rogers  turned  to  his  wife. 

"But  how  could  Eagle  Feather  get 
the  moccasins  to  fit  me?" 

The  Indian  bent  down  to  the  floor 
and  gesticulated. 

"Eagle  Feather  go  down  in  the 
snow  to  see  how  big  foot  of  Good  Man 
is,  and  find  some  blood.  Poor  Good 
Man — no  good  shoes — foot  in  snow. 
Then  Eagle  Feather  go  to  next  foot 
in  the   snow.     See   blood,  too,   but  it 


is  little  foot.  Eagle  Feather  try  again, 
and  say  make  moccasins  like  two  feet, 
one  little — one  big.  My  squaw — she 
make  'em  pretty." 

John  Rogers  turned  away  his  head 
to  the  wall.  It  would  never  do  for 
Eagle  Feather  to  see  him  with  tears 
in  his  eyes. 

"Good  Man  no  like  my  gift?''  ask- 
ed Eagle  Feather,  anxiously. 

"Oh,  very,  very  much,"  said  Ellen 
to  the  Indian,  drawing  him  out  of  the 
room.  "The  minister  is  very  weak 
and  he  cries  with  joy  over  your  gift. 
He  will  wear  them  often,  Eagle  Feath- 
er.' 

Eagle  Feather  threw  back  his  head 
vigorously. 

"We  be  friends.  Good  Man  bleed 
for  us — we   bleed  for  him. ' ' 

Whereupon  the  Indian  went  out 
into  the  snow  to  march  his  twenty 
miles  to  Tecumseh,  and  Ellen  turned 
back   into    the   bed-chamber. 

John  had  the  moccasins  under  his 
arm  and  his  radiant  face  shone  out 
from  the  pillow. 

'uYou  remember  I  asked  for  a  sign, 
Ellen?" 

His  wife  felt  intuitively  what  was 
coming,  but  gazed  at  him  inquiringly. 

"I  was  too  impatient.  I've  got 
the  sign  at  last.  I  am  going  to  stay, ' ' 
said  Rev.   John  Rogers. 


In  one  of  the  army  camps  a  man  had  been  in  the  hospital  for  almost 
every  conceivable  disease.  One  morning  the  blunt  and}  disgusted  doctor 
said  to  him,  "You  might  just  as  well  go  home,  for  you  have  a  terrible 
disease."  "What  is  it?"  asked  the  delighted  man,  for  he  thought  he  saw 
his  escape.  "A  broad  streak  of  yellow  all  the  way  down  your  back," 
said  the  doctor.  There  are  people  who  are  essentially  "yellow."  They 
will  not  squarely  meet  an  emergency.  They  allow  others  to  carry  the 
burdens,  pay  their  bills  and  do  their  work. — Onward. 
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EXCELLENT  PUBLICITY. 


(Lexington  Dispatch) 


The  Dispatch  has  taken  a  peep  at 
a  copy  of  "North  Carolina,  A  good 
Place  to  Live, ' '  the  fine  book  that 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Developmlent  has  recently  brought 
from  the  press  and  finds  it  good.  It 
is  rich  in  beautiful  photographic  il- 
lustrations presenting  the  finer  side 
of  this  great  State  from  the  moan- 
tains  to  the  sea  and  contains  descrip- 
tive material  chosen  with  splendid 
discrimination.  It  is  an  all-home 
edition,  for  it  is  noted  that  the  paper 
was  manufactured  in  North  Carolina, 
the  engraving  was  done  here  and  the 
printing  was  also  done  in  the  State. 

Hundreds  of  photographs  of  re- 
presentative scenes  in  the  State,  na- 


tural and  man-made,  are  contained 
throughout  the  book,  which  consti- 
tutes an  excellent  piece  of  publicity 
that  should  bear  fruits  under  care- 
ful distribution.  It  contains  fore- 
words by  Governor  McLean  and  Dr. 
Frank  Crane,  who  recently  passed 
to  his  reward,  and  pen  and  ink 
sketches  setting  off  the  various  arti- 
cles, all  of  which  are  short  and  to 
the  point. 

At  least  two  Davidson  County 
pictures  are  contained  in  the  book, 
and  both  are  good  ones.  One  is  a 
scene  showing  the  dairy  herd  at  Beall- 
mont  Farm  and  the  other  is  a  view 
of  the  Yadkin  River  Bridge  on 
Hiohvav    10. 


The  little  sharp  vexations, 
And  the  briars,  that  catch  the  fret, 
Why  not  take  them  to  the  Helper, 
Who  has  never  failed  us  yet? 

Tell  Him  about  the  heart-ache, 
And  tell  Him  the  longings  too, 
And  tell  Him  the  baffled  purpose, 
When  we  scarce  knew  what  to  do. 


Then  leaving  all  our  weakness, 
With  the  One,  divinely  strong, 
Forget  that  we  bore  the  burden, 
And  carry  away  the  song. 

— Phillips   Brooks. 
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RESTORING  WILLIAMSBURG 


(Lexington  Dispatch) 


One  of  the  fine  things  going  on  in 
this  country  at  this  time  is  taking 
place  at  old  Williamsburg,  Virginia, 
in  the  restoration  and  preservation 
of  the  historic  spots  of  that  old  town. 
Petersburg,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  New- 
port News  and  Portsmouth,  all  in  the 
same  section  of  the  state  have  grown 
up  into  thriving  industrial  cities  or 
important  seaports.  But  nearby  old 
Williamsburg  has  largely  held  fast 
to  its  old  memories  of  great  days  in 
the  begining  of  this  republic  and  the 
foundation  that  was  laid  a  century  and 
a  half  before  1776  Many  of  the 
old  colonial  houses  yet  remain  there, 
and  nearly  every  one  of  these  is  asso- 
ciated with  some  notable  event  in 
the  early  history  of  this  country. 

However,  many  of  the  old  places 
had  fallen  in  sad  disrepair  and  there 
was    the    likelihood    that    still    others 


would  become  prey  to  decay.  And 
here  the  Rockefeller  millions,  which 
have  done  many  fine  things  for  this 
country,  stepped  in  with  their  bene- 
ficient  work.  Dr.  Goodwin,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  was  commissioned  by  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  to  buy  all  of 
these  historic  properties  procurable, 
have  them  restored  and  preserved 
and  set  aside  as  a  gift  to  the  nation. 
The  work  was  far  advanced  before 
the  American  public  got  any  word 
of  it,  and  perhaps  the  majority  of 
Americans  do  not  yet  have  any  con- 
ception of  this  splendid  work.  Out 
of  Williamsburg  or  from  the  historic 
college  it  contains  came  many  of  the 
great  figures  of  early  American  his- 
tory. And  as  these  were  great,  the 
things  associated  with  them  are  Wor- 
thv  of  enshrinement. 


NEW  MONEY  NEXT  JULY 

The  bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  at  Washington  is  turning  out  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  of  new  money  in  the  small  sizes,  and  there 
will  be  enough  of  it  by  July  1  to  replace  all  the  old  currency.  The 
Government  will  discontinue  the  distribution  of  the  larger  bills  of  the 
present  issues  about  the  last  of  March,  and  by  late  June  the  country  will 
have  the  greatest  supply  of  dirty  money  that  it  has  ever  known.  The 
average  life  of  a  piece  of  paper  money  is  nine  months,  although  some  bills 
that  travel  fast  and  work  hard  do  not  last  more  than  one-third  of  chat 
length  of  time  before  they  are  called  in.  The  new  bills  will  not  fit  easily 
into  many  of  the  billfolds  and  pocketbooks  that  are  now  being  uned, 
and  when  they  come  into  general  circulation  the  Christmas  pocketbooks  of 
1928  will  go  out  of  date  and  out  of  style. — Monroe  Enquirer. 
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THE  NEW  COUNTRY  DOCTOR 


(Mecklenburg  Times) 


The  country  doctor  has  always  been 
a  figure  invested  Avith  much  romance. 
His  willingness  to  make  any  sacrifice 
for  a  patient,  his  general  ability  and 
kindness,  have  been  the  theme  of  song 
and  story.  Yet  it  is  true  that  despite 
all  the  admirable  qualities  of  the 
country  doctor,  he  was  unable  to  keep 
in  touch  with  what  medicine  had  dis- 
covered snce  he  left  training  school, 
and  had  to  rely  upon  old  remedies. 

The  Albany  Medical  College  seeks 
endowment  of  $2,000,000.  the  chief 
aim  being  the  creation  of  facilities 
which  Avill  enable  practicing  physi- 
cians, and  especially  rural  doctors, 
to  keep  abreast  with  the  progress  of 
medical  science  through  graduate  work, 
work. 

The  old-fashioned  country  practi- 
tioner is  disappearing  and  the  medical 


authorities  hope  to  supply  in  his  place 
well-trained  physicians  who  will  have 
the  opportunities  for  continued  study, 
now  available  only  in  metropolitan 
areas,  in  their  county  seats.  This  de- 
velopment will  bring  to  those  on  iso- 
lated farms  more  effective  aid  than 
they  ever  before  have  had  in  reach. 

The  auto  from  the  county  seat  can 
answer  calls  more  quickly  than  the 
buggy   from   the   neighboring   village. 

In  time  country  medical  practice 
will  be  as  efficient  as  city  medical  prac- 
tice. The  county  seats  will  have  their 
hospitals  and  specialists  serving  a  wi- 
der area  than  former  methods  of  com- 
munication would  have  made  it  possi- 
ble to  serve.  Xo  longer  does  it  seem  im- 
possible for  a  distant  patient  to  reach 
a    hospital. 


STILL  AMERICA'S  MOST  FAMILIAR  STORY 

Few  people  ever  heard  of  George  H.  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Standard 

Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  who  has  just  died.     He  belonged  to  that 

group  of  giant  industrialists  in  America  who  has  risen  from  obscurity 

to  direct  the  major  affairs  of  the  world.     He  was  always  $oo  busy   to 

advertise  himself.     Most  of  his  accomplishments  were  behind  closed  doors. 

His  first  job  paid  him  35  cents  a  day.     His  parents  were  both  crippled 

and  he  went  to  work  while  a  mere  lad  to  help  to  support  them.     At  the 

age  of  53  years  he  was  the  head  of  the  largest  oil  company  in  the  world. 

He  accomplished  all  of  this  on  sheer  ability  and  application  to  business. 

No  pull,  no  rich  friends,  no  family  connections.     He  never  drank;    he 

never  smoked;  and  while  other  men  were  playing  he  was  at  his  desk. 

Every  boy  of  course,  cannot  do  this.  Not  all  of  them  are  born  with 
such  nimble  minds.  But  many  a  boy  who  is  skulking,  and  worrying  about 
the  day  of  opportunity  being  passed  ought  to  wake  up.  No  age  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  been  so  rich  in  opportunities  as  this  age.  Our 
growth  has  not  ceased  it  has  just  begun. — Asheville  Citizen. 
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QUAKERS 

(Reidsville  Review) 


Since  Mr.  Hoovers'  religious  affilia- 
tion has  brought  the  Quakers  into 
prominence,  many  inquiries  have  been 
made  as  to  what  the  Quaker  religious 
creed  is.  The  fact  is  they  have  no 
written:    creed. 

The  Society  of  Friends  had  its  ori- 
gin in  England  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeo.Jilt;  cencury.  Its  founder  was 
a  young  man  na.nvd  George  Fox,  the 
son  of  middle-class  people,  possessed 
of  a  deep  spiritual  nature  and  a  strong, 
clear  mind.  His  message  consisted  in 
the  truth  that  every  man  is  guided 
and  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  Fox  called  the  "Inner  Light." 
He  opposed  warf  art-  and  the  taking  of 
oaths,  holding  that  men  should  tell 
the  truth  at  all  times.  He  also  advo- 
cated freedom  of  conscience  and  be- 
lief, claiming  that  men  should  follow 
the  Inner  Guide,  denying  the  author- 
ity   of    the    ordained    minister. 

These  ideas  resulted  in  cruel  perse- 


cution, which  persisted  throughout 
most  of  his  life. 

Fox  soon  gathered  around  him  a 
ban  of  followers,  among  whom  was 
William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

These  principles  have  been  embodied 
in  many  noble  lives — men  and  w  v. 
men  Avho  have  labored  to  lift  the 
burdens  of  humanity  and  remove  eviU 
from  them.  Thus  they  have  helped 
valiantly  to  abolish  slavery,  intemper- 
ance, warfare  and  injustice  to  women. 
They  have  established  groups  not  only 
in  Germany,  France,  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  China,  Japan  and  Cuba.  Al- 
through  there  are  but  150,000  Friends 
in  all  the  world,  their  influence  has 
greatly  exceeded  their  numbers.  They 
constitute  an  important  element  for 
usefulness  in  every  community  where 
they  exist,  and  their  principles  find 
acceptance  far  beyond  their  borders. 


Gossip  is  the  backbone  of  conversation.  It  is  now,  and  it  always  has 
been.  If  people  did  not  talk  about  other  people,  what  subjects  would  be 
left?  It  is  delightful  when  it  is  motivated  by  a  genuine  interest  and  made 
clean  by  decency  and  fair  play.  But  it  is  so  often  offensive  and  destruc- 
tive because  talkers  so  frequently  use  it  as  a  means  of  expressing  their 
worst  suppressions.  That  is,  they  offend  vicariously.  By  putting  into 
words  the  fault  of  others,  they  gratify  in  a  measure  their  more  or  less 
desire  to  indulge  in  those  same  faults.  And  the  worse  they  make  these 
faults,  the  bigger  the  kick  they  get  out  of  caressing  them  with  their  lips. 
Gossip  is  revealing  stuff.     To  the  psychologist,  it  is  often  a  confession. 

— Asheviile  Citizen. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Wade  Clewis  was  paroled  last  Wed- 
nesday by   Supt.   Boger. 

The  weather  being  very  pleasant 
last  Wednesday,  quite  a  number  of 
the  boys  enjoyed  visits  from  their 
home  folks. 

Mr.  G.  Lee  Simpson  spent  a  few 
days  last  week  at  his  home  in  Union 
County.  Mr.  W.  E.  Poole  taught  in 
Room  No.   3   during  his  absence. 


Craven  Pait,  of  Lumberton,  former- 
ly a  member  of  ninth  cottage,  visited 
the  school  last  Wednesday.  He  re- 
ports that  he  is  gtting  along  nicely 
in  school   at  that  place. 

During  the  past  few  days  a  number 
of  boys  have  been  repairing  the  roads 
about  the  campus.  Most  of  these 
roads  have  been  greatly  improved  by 
being  re-surfaced   with  gravel. 


Clifton  Cheney  and  McDonald  Mon- 
tague returned  from  the  Concord  Hos- 
pital, where  they  spent  two  weeks,  suf- 
fering from  pneumonia.  We  are  glad 
to  report  that  they  are  rapidly  recover- 


The  old  wooden  railing  which  pro- 
tected the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Can- 
non Bulding  has  been  replaced  by  a 
new  iron  railing.     This  work  was  done 


by    Mr.    Carriker    and    the    carpenter 
shop   boys. 

The  weather  being  very  warm  last 
Saturday  afternoon,  our  ball  tossers 
indulged  in  a  short  practice  game. 
Some  of  our  "old  timers''  and  a  group 
of  new  comers  took  part  in  this  game 
and  for  a  few  innings  played  some 
real  baseball. 


Rev.  A.  R.  Bell,  pastor  of  the  West- 
ford  M.  E.  Church,  Concord,  conducted 
the  service  in  the  auditorium  last  Sun- 
day afternoon.  His  talk  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Jesus  Feeding  the  Five  Thou- 
sand," was  very  interesting  and  was 
enjoyed    by   all   present. 


In  traveling  over  the  campus  on 
one  of  those  delightful  Spring-like 
mornings  last  week  we  noticed  the 
pansies  in  several  of  our  large  beds 
were  growing  nicely.  This  indicates 
that  our  campus  will  be  adorned  with 
a  profusion  of  these  beautiful  blooms 
in   the    Spring. 


The  steel  tlag  poles  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  campus,  from  which  fly 
daily  (weather  permitting)  both  the 
National  and  ytate  emblems,  have  been 
repainted.  Small  steel  chains  for  rais- 
ing  and  lowering  same  have  been  at- 
tached, replacing  the  old  ropes  which 
were    badly    worn. 


Some  people  do  not  seem  to  grasp  why  they  were  given  two  ears  and 
only  one  tongue. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 
No.  40  To  New  York  9:21  P.  M 
No.  30  To  Washington  2:12  A.  M 
No.  136  To  Washington  5:05  A.  M, 
No.  36  To  New  York  10  :23  A.  M 
No.  34  To  New  York  4:33  P.  M. 
No.  12  To  Richmond  7:09  P.  M. 
No.       32  To  New  York       9:03  P.  M. 

Southbound 
No.  45  To  Charlotte  3:36  P.  M. 
No.  35  To  New  Orleans  9:56  P.  M. 
No.  29  To  Birmingham  2:15  A.  M. 
No.  31  To  Augusta  5:51  A.  M. 
No.  33  To  New  Orleans  8  :15  A.  M 
No.  11  To  Charlotte  8:00  A.  M. 
No.     135  To  Atlanta  8:37    P.    M. 

No.       39  To  Atlanta         9:45   A.    M. 
N.       37  To  New  Orleans  11:29  A.  M. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going'  to  Wash- 
ington  and  beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  here  to  dis- 
charge passengers  coming  from  Wash 
ington  and  beyond. 

All  trains  stop  in  Concord  except 
No.  38  northbound 
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It  has  often  been  said  that  ''Christian  Social  Service"  was  an  incorrect 
terminology,  as  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  Social  Service  without  Christ. 
Or  at  least  there  should  not  be.  Since  the  whole  idea  of  Social  Service  had 
its  origin  in  the  church  as  the  corporate  way  of  carrying  out  Christ's  service 
to  humanity,  it  would  surely  seem  like  an  anomaly  to  attempt  to  perfect  any 
sort  of  Social  Sevice  work  save  upon  the  basis  of  Christ,  His  teachings,  His 
methods,  His  results.  It  has  been  said  that  Miss  Jane  Addams,  for  many 
years  head  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  and  a  woman  whose  accomplishments  and 
pronouncements  have  gained  world  wide  recognition,  once  said  that  she  had 
noted  a  decided  difference  in  the  tone  and  spirit  shown  by  boys  and  girls,  men 
and  women,  coming  from  Church  Settlement  Houses  when  they  had  engaged 
in  athletic  contests,  for  example,  with  those  from  her  Settlement  House  where 
there  was  no  definite  Christian  teaching,  as  it  was  strictly  non-sectarian  in 
managment  This  surely  is  a  tribute  of  weight  coming  from  one  who  has 
accomplished  so  much  and  yet  has  grown  to  feel  the  lack  of  a  definite  "raison 
d'etre,"  a  reason  for  being,  for  Social  Service  work  as  practiced  at  Hull 
House.— I.  H.  H. 


FEBRUARY  SECOND— GROUNDHOG  DAY 

All  of  us  believe  in  signs,  more  or  less,  even  when  we  declare  to  the  con- 
trary. The  time  is  fast  approaching  for  Mr.  Groundhog  to  make  his  appear- 
ance, February  2nd,  and  despite  the  fact  we  declare  we  have  no  faith  in  the 
groundhog  sign, — there  will  be  people  all  over  the  land  observing  to  see  if  the 
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sun  shines  sufficiently  to  reveal  the  little  woodchuuck's  shadow, — if  so, — there 
is  not  a  bit  of  doubt  that  there  will  be  six  more  weeks  of  'winter.  In  this 
issue  is  a  rather  illuminating  story  telling  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  ' '  Frisky 
Little  Groundhog."     It  is  worth  your  time — read  it. 


PUT  CHRIST  IN  YOUR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

If  we  would  only  stop  and  think  when  performing  any  deed  of  mercy,  Ave 
would  at  once  understand  that  nothing  is  effective  without  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
therefore,  in  doing  our  humanitarian  acts  of  mercy,  as  well  as  uplift  or  reform 
work,  if  the  same  is  devoid  of  love  the  whole  act  counts  for  naught. 

Lately  there  has  been  in  this  country  a  Dr.  Johannes  Steinweg,  of  Berlin 
who  was  here  by  invitation  to  attend  the  20th  Anniversary  of  the  Federated 
Churches  of  Christ.  This  same  distinguished  guest  is  director  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  Inner  Mission  work  of  Protestant  churches  of  Germany,  also 
promoter  of  International  Inner  Mission  work  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

At  a  luncheon  given  in  his  honor  by  a  representative  set  of  laymen  at  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York,  Dr.  Steinweg  was  asked  to  give  in  an  informal  manner  his 
impressions  of  this  country  as  compared  with  that  of  his  own — in  his  special 
line  of  work. 

Very  eonsisely  he  stated  that  on  account  of  being  here  for  so  short  a  time 
he  had  impressions  only,  consequently  could  not  draw  final  conclusions  as  to 
conditions.  But,  continued  the  distinguished  visitor,  "I  am  impressed  with 
the  vastness  and  the  swiftness  of  American  life,  and  diversity  of  the  many 
agencies  of  mercy  in  this  country. "  You  too  must  understand  that  the  prob- 
lems of  life  here  are  widely  different  from  those  in  Germany — but  there  is  one 
thing  I  know  and  that  is  the  same  spiritual  conditions  prevail  back  of  every 
good  work  every  where. ' '  In  conclusion  he  made  impressive  that  he  consider- 
ed the  most  dangerous  type  of  social  service  work  the  non-sectarian  movement, 
because  of  the  fact  it  tends  to  cast  aside  the  church— it  eliminates  the  service 
of  love  that  eminated  in  the  church.  Social  service  is  more  than  sanitation, 
or  rendering  a  service  that  gives  relief  temporarily,  therefore,  the  church 
must  fight  to  maintain  its  inner-mission  work  regardless  of  the  social 
service  work  rendered.  "The  Master  will  ask  the  church  (or  those 
of  the  church)  have  you  clothed  the  naked?  Have  you  fed  the  hungry? 
And  the  church  dare  not  answer.  We  have  referred  it  to  the  social  service. 
After  studying  the  question  seriously  one  is  convinced  that   to  do  effective 
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social  service  Christ  must  shine  through  the  agent,  and  be  seen  and  felt  by 
those  who  are  helped. 


MUSIC  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Last  Friday  evening,  Jan.  19th,  at  the  Concord  High  School  auditorium  — 
was  a  pleasing  scene — the  assembling  of  the  Grammar  Grade  Class  of  young- 
girls  and  boys  to  receive  their  certificates  of  distinction,  or  diplomas,  prior 
to  their  promotion  to  High  School.  This  class  was  a  large  one,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  young  citizenship,  of  Concord,  carried  out  the  program  re- 
flected credit  upon  the  school,  as  a  whole  as  well  as  the  teachery  of  that  par- 
ticular department.     The  High  School  orchestra,   and  the  songs  of  the  Glee 

Club  added  much  to  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  the  large  audience and  the 

rendition  of  the  splendid  program  of  good  music  was  a  credit  to  any  school. 
After  listening  to  the  program  of  music  we  realized  at  once  that  music  is  in 
the  schools  to  stay, — music  is  considered  no  longer  an  accomplishment  but  an 
essential  part  of  an  aducation.  The  city  schools  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  Mr.  Hobart  Davis  as  director  of  public  school  music.  The  rendition 
of  the  program  Friday  evening  gave  every  evidence  that  lie  knew  his  girls 
and  boys  and  their  pleasing  manner  showed  high  regard  and  great  respect 
for  their  teacher.     Music  is  no  longer  an  art  for  the  select  few,  but  through 

the  public   system   it  is   brought   to   the   home   of   the   most   humble all   of 

which  proves  the  democracy  of  the  public  school  system. 


A  FINE  WORK 

The  money  realized  from  the  sale  of  Christmas  seals  is  a  wonderful  help  to 
any  community  in  carrying  on  a  humanitarian  work,  besides  to  give  a  resume 
of  work  accomplished  with  this  same  money  as  done  in  the  following  report 
from  Harnett  County  is  an  inspiration  to  people  to  buy  more  seals.  From 
experience  we  have  learned  that  people  enjoy,  or  appreciate,  knowing  something 
of  a  work  they  have  helped  to  make  possible.  Read  the  following  as  taken 
from  the  Health  Bulletin.     It  is  fine: 

Harriet  county  is  making  an  effort  to  be  the  banner  coonty  in  this  year's 
campaign  to  sell  Christmas  seals,  according  to  an  article  in  the  Hnrnet 
County  News.     Mrs.  Anna  B.  Lewis,  superintendent  of  public  welfare  in 
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Harriet  county,  is  also  chariman  for  the  sale  of  the  Christmas  seals. 

The  article  states :  "From  the  proceeds  of  last  year's  sale  we  were  able 
to  do  the  following  things  which  we  could  not  have  done  without  this  fund 
(from  the  sale  of  seals)  on  hand. 

''Furnished    milk    and    hot    lunches    for    underno'urished    children    in 
schools. 

"Provided  tonsil  and  adenoid  operations  for  underprivileged  children 
thus  greatly  improving  their  school  work. 

''Fitted  a  seriously  handicapped  boy  with  glasses. 

"Provided  home  nursing  for  tuberculosis  patient. 

"Bought  groceries  for  family  of  six  where  father  has  tuberculosis. 

"Provided  milk  for  seriously  undernourished  young  woman,  thus 
bringing  her  up  to  normal. 

"Paid  for  X-Ray  treatment  for  one  patient. 

' '  Provided  clothing  to  take  two  boys  to  Sanatorium. 

"Provided  equipment  for  pre-sehool  clinic  in  county. 

"Provided  health  literature  for  schools. 

"Bought  bed  for  tubercular  patient  thus  keeping  him  separated  from 
other  members  of  family. 

"Paid  expenses  of  undernourishhed  crippled  child  to  clinic. 

"Paid  expenses  of  boy  to  Sanatorium. 

"Paid  expenses  of  three  girls  to  Sanatorium  for  examination. 

"Furnished  food  and  milk  for  mother  and  undernourished  children." 


Congressman  Albert  Johnson,  of  the  state  of  Washington,  also  Editor,  was 
speaker  at  the  annual  news-paper  institute,  Chapel  Hill,  January  23rd,  con- 
ducted by  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association  and  the  University  of  N.  C. 
His  subject  was  "The  Observation  of  an  Editor,"  which  thought  gave  him  a 
wide  range  as  Avell  as  an  opportunity  to  put  the  newspaper  angle,  or  slant, 
on  every  subject. 

He  said  that  in  New  York  City  every  language  spoken  in  the  world  was  heard 
in  that  city,  therefore,  "in  some  measure  these  papers  influence  every  other 
newspaper  in  America."  Congressman  Johnston  was  vigorously  applauded 
when  he  said  with  much  emphasis: 

.  NeAvspapers  that  try  to  print  all  the  petty  crimes  about  young  boys 
and  girls  are  a  real  menace  to  the  community,  he  asserted,  declaring, 
he  was  not  worrying  about  the  younger  generation  and  that  there  were  no 
more  crimes  among  the  younger  folks  now  than  in  the  last  generation. 

"One  rule  in  all  the  newspaper  offices  that  I  have  been  in  charge  of," 
he  said  referring  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  managing  editor  of  three 
papers  he  did  not  own,  "-was  the  name  of  a  boy  or  girl  caught  in  a  petty 
crime  should  not  be  printed  if  it  could  possibly  be  prevented. ' ' 
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RAMBLING  AROUND. 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


Income  tax  refunds  being'  made  by 
the  treasury  department  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  amounted  to  $142,- 
000,000  the  past  year,  has  aroused 
the  ire  of  some  of  the  Democrats  in 
the  House.  They  want  an  investiga- 
tion, and  Garner,  of  Texas,  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  suggest  curtailment  of 
the  power  now  vested  in  the  Treasury 
department.  If  they  are  going  to  pay 
so  much  of  it  back,  why  should  they 
collect  so  much  in  the  first  place.  I 
notice  they  have  not  offered  to  refund 
any  of  my  income  tax. 
— o — ■ 

It  is  stated  that  a  great  English 
editor  is  coming  to  America  to  lecture 
on  European  politics.  Do  pray  stop 
him,  before  he  starts.  We  have  poli- 
tics enough  of  our  own,  without  hear- 
ing the  troubles  of  other  nations. 
Give  us  a  rest !  We  have  quite  re- 
cently been  through  a  siege  of  the 
mixture  that  stirred  us  out  of  our 
patent  leather  Oxford's,  and  haven't 
gotten  fairly  settled  down  yet.  Let's 
not  have  politics  for  a  while1 — either 
home  or  foreign. 

A  Texas  girl  sued  a  dentist  because 
he  pulled  the  wrong  tooth.  I  doubt 
if  the  dentist  did  it  intentionally.  The 
young  lady  should  take  it  as  a  com- 
pliment. I  have  no  doubt  the  dentist 
was  so  fascinated  with  her  beauty 
that  he  was  unconscious  of  clamping 
his  forceps  upon  the  wrong  tooth,  and 
in  his  delirium  of  delight  he  ccmmited 
the  dental  molar  breach. 
— o — 

A  good   deal  has   been   said   about 


Roy  Riegels,  that  football  player  who 
ran  sixty  yards  the  wrong  way,  and 
the  matter  has  been  investigated.  It 
is  said  that  it  was  a  dirty  triek  some 
of  the  boys  on  the  opposing  team  play- 
ed on  him.  They  told  him  a  girl 
wanted  to  speak  to  him  on  the  tele- 
phone. That  was  enough  to  make  a 
fellow  run  in  any  direction,  especially 
the  one  in  which  the  telephone  is 
located. 

— o — 
A  Durham  man  was  conversing  the 
other  day  and  remarked  that  there 
Avere  some  things  that  were  simply 
impossible.  Another  remurked,  "You 
are  entirely  mistaken,  my  friend,  since 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Florida  and 
Texas  went  Republican.' 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked: 
How  is  the  Christian  to  make  his 
character  Christiike?  How  does  a 
person  make  himself  anything?  By 
study.  There  is  no  career  that  can 
be  secured  without  study.  The  farm- 
er, the  nurse,  the  lawyer,  the  teacher, 
the  mechanic,  the  parent — all  must 
study  to  do  their  work  well.  It  is 
even  necessary  for  a  good  baseball 
or  football  player,  or  for  chess  or 
even  checkers.  We  all  ought  to  be 
learning  sometthing  every  day,  that 
will  help  us  toward  our  goal.  What 
should  the  Christian  study.  Every- 
thing, above  all  the  Word  of  God. 
Where  is  the  place  to  see  God?  Pro- 
bably nowhere  outside  of  ourselves. 
In  other  people  we  see  the  reflection 
of  Him  in  them,  but  only  as  He  in- 
dwells m  us  until  we  wear  His  image,. 
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can  we  turn  our  eyes  inward  and 
truly  see  God.  When  we  look  at  a 
friend  we  do  not  see  him,  but  merely 
the  adobe  house  in  which  he  dwells. 
And  so  in  looking'  at  the  world  of 
nature,  we  do  not  see  God  but  rather 
the  adobe  house  in  which  He  dwells. 
A  man  may  be  contented  to  live  with- 
out God  in  the  world,  but  he  cannot 
be;  truly  satisfied  until  he  recognizes 
the  image  of  God  in  his  own  life  and 
character. 

— o — 

' '  You  understand, ' '  said  the  em- 
ployer to  an  applicant  for  a  position, 
"that  Ave  want  a  superintendent  who 
is  thoroughly  accustomed  to  manag- 
ing men."  "In  that  case,"  replied 
the  applicant,  sadly,  "I'm  afraid  it's 
not  me  you  want,  but  my  wife.'' 
— o — 

I  never  did  believe  that  a  woman 
had  any  more  right  to  snore  than  a 
man,  if  she  ever  does.  But  it  does 
look  as  if  men 's  liberties  are  vanish- 
ing like  the  mist  before  the  morning 
sun.  A  Massachusetts  judge  has  de- 
cided that  snoring  is  grounds  for  di- 
vorce. They  won't  even  let  a  fellow 
sleep  in  peace.  If  a  man  snores,  his 
wife  should  learn  to  snore,  too.  to 
keep  him  company  and  minimize  its 
effects  upon  the  nerves.  Snore  through 
life  together. 

— o — 

Henry  Ford  is  reported  as  saying 
that  "in  the  future  nobody  will 
smoke."  From  that  place  where  ''the 
fire  is  not  quenched, "  it  is  the  gen- 
err.  1  opinion  that  people  who  do  not 
lr. "e  correct  lives  will  smoke  more  in 
the  future  than  thev  do  in  this  world" 


Down  in  Atlanta  a  man  fell  ouiL  of 
a  five-story  window  and  two  women 


claimed  him  as  husband.     Just  think 
if   he   had   fallen   out   one   of  those 
forty  and  fifty-story  windows  of  New 
York's     sky     scrapers'?     He     would 
have  had  a  horde  of  claimants. 
— o — 
There  are  bankers  who  have  a  bene- 
volent interest  in  their  customers,   a 
sincere  desire  not  only  that  they  pros- 
per, but   a  wish   to  help  them  to  in- 
crease their  accumulations.     These  are 
not  exceptions,   they  are  the   rule   in 
the    banking    business.     So    in    every 
city,  large  and  small,  bank  executives 
keep  a  sharp  eye  on  their  borrov  ers 
and  their  accounts.     This  is  a  require- 
ment of  business  safety  and  a  mighty 
good  thing  for  their  customers.  That 
continuous   survey     of   the     business 
and    the    expenditures    of    merchants, 
particularly      those    who      have    not 
achieved  high  financial  rating,  are  con- 
stantly   going    on,    there    can    be    no 
doubt.  It  is  an  entirely  legitimate  thing 
that   the   banker   should   know   about 
these    things    in    order   that    he    may 
protect    his    bank    in    making    loans, 
and    that    he   may   give    sound   advice 
to  his  customers — which  is  a  valuable 
function    likely    to    benefit    the    cus- 
tomer  quite   as   much   as   the   banker. 
— o — :  • 
Uncle  Gabe  says, ' '  New  sto '  clo  'es 
is  mighty  nice  thing  to  hab '  on ;  dey 
don't  make  you  look  better,  but  dey 
he  'p  de  eyesight  o  '  your  frien's.  When 
you  dress  up  dey  kin  see  you  way  off 
yonder    in    a    thick    fog    heap    better 
dan  dey  kin  see  you  on  a  cl'ar  day 
right  close  up  to   'em  wid  your  corn- 
fiel'  suit  on.      'Sides  dat,  new  clo'es 
make    your    jokes    heap    funnier    an' 
he'p   you    'long  pow'ful." 
— o — 
Presidend-elect  Hoover  is  to1  spend 
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six  weeks  on  the  island  estate  of 
J.  C.  Penney,  at  Miami,  Fla.  He  is 
down  there  by  this  time.  This  shows 
the  economic  idea  of  the  President- 
elect. He  prefers  a  sojourn  on  a 
Penney  estate  instead  of  a  vacation 
on  a  Robert  Dollar  boat.  This  was 
not  a  campaign  issue,  but  will  be  a 
pre-inauguration  discussion. 
— o — 

An  Ohio  health  publication  says 
that  ' '  shaking  hands  with  oneself  is 
vastly  more  hygienic  and  sensible  than 
our  own  hearty  exchange  of  clasps. ' ' 
I  have  never  seen  the  time  when  I 
could  refuse  to  shake  hands  with  a 
person  for  whom  I  had  a  friendly 
regard.  The  hand  may  carry  germs, 
so  does  the  air,  and  we  must  have 
air  for  breathing  purposes.  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  live  right  and  so  be  able 
to  resist  the  germs.  The  person  who 
is  always  dodging  germs,  on  all  occas- 
ions, will  become  a  social  outcast.  It 
is  well  to  be  cautious,  but  not  super- 
cilious. 

— o — 
Invest   in   Human   Hearts 

In  the  beautiful  ' '  Happy  Valley " 
in  Caldwell  county,  at  the  foothills 
of  the  majestic  mountains  of  Western 
North  Carolina,  is  the  Patterson 
School,  an  institution  bequeathed  by 
Hon.  S.  L.  Patterson  and  his  wife, 
for  the  education  of  mouuntain  boys. 
It  has  been  in  operation  for  quite  a 
number  of  years  and  cannot  begin 
to  accomodate  the  worthy  boys,  daily 
knocking    at    its    doors.     It    is    doing 


a  splendid  work.  It  is  a  farm  school, 
under  the  auspicies  of  the  Western 
diocese  of  the  Episcopal  church.  It 
is  a  school  that  gives  the  poor  boy 
a  chance,  and  makes  a  man  of  him,  if 
there  is  anything  in  him.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm — a  fine  one — sup- 
plies the  provisions,  but  is  not  enough 
to  pay  the  teachers.  Contributions 
from  friends  help  to  do  this.  It  has 
no  endowment.  It  has  built  a  new 
Palmyra  building  in  place  of  the  one 
burned  some  time  back,  but  it  is 
not  finished,  because  of  the  lack  of 
funds.  It  is  without  heat,  and  the 
thirty  o  more  boys  in  the  buiding, 
instead  of  occupying  their  rooms,  have 
to  sleep  in  the  big  assembly  hall, 
where  there  is  a  large  fire-place,  and 
thus  they  are  trying  to  make  out  un- 
til! the  building  is  completed  and 
equipped.  I  was  just  thinking  if  there 
is  not  some  philanthropic  hearts  over 
this  land  who  would  like  to  invest 
in  human  hearts  and  help  the  rnanag- 
ment  to  "carry  on"  by  a  Liberal  do- 
nation. It  will  pay  handsome  divi- 
dends in  making  manly  men  out  of 
the  fine  material  scattered  in  the 
mountain  country.  Splendid  charac- 
ters have  been  turned  out  of  this 
school,  and  they  are  occupying  posi- 
tions in  most  of  the  walks  pf  life,  use 
ful  citizens  and  a  credit  to  the  insti- 
tution and  the  State.  Just  send  your 
contribution  to  Rev.  Hugh  A.  Dobbin, 
Patterson  School,  Legerwood,  N.  C, 
and  a  blessing  will  follow  your  gift. 


It  takes  courage  to  admit  one's  own  faults,  but  the  comfort  that  fills 
the  heart  for  such  an  act  is  reward  enough  for  the   effort. — Selected. 
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KING  GEORGE'S  RELIGION 

(Monroe  Journal) 


King  George,  at  whose  bedside  the 
world  watched  and  waited  during  his 
recent  fight  for  life  against  illness, 
sets  an  example  in  simple  devotion 
and  piety,  we  read,  worthy  of  emula- 
tion among  the  millions  who  pay  him 
homage.  Many  who  viewed  his  illness 
with  sympathy  may  have  wondered 
whether  he  was  a  Christian  in  fact, 
or  merely  put  on  the  cloak  of  religion 
in  conformity  with  his  exalted  posi- 
tion and  certain  legal  requirements. 
A  close-up  view  of  the  man  as  he  is 
in  this  respect  is  given  us  by  P.  W. 
Wilson  a  British  journalist  resident 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers. Writing  in  The  Christian 
Herald  (New  York),  Mr.  Wilson  tells 
us: 

-'That  King  George  was  well 
brought  up  goes  without  saying. 
Archbishops  baptized  him,  confirmed 
him,  married  him,  anointed  him.  Of 
course  he  goes  to  church.  Of  course 
he  risks  his  life  by  standing  bare- 
headed before  the  cenotaph  in  White- 
hall. As  a  mark  of  consideration  for 
the  many  millions  ot  his  Roman  Catho- 
lic subjects  he  has  been  received  in 
audience  by  the  Pope.  With  Queen 
Mary  he  is  not  less  attentive  to  the 
Salvation   Army. 

"How  can  a  king  be  sincere  when 
his  faith  is  imposed  upon  him.  By 
his  accession  oath,  King  George  has 
solemnly  to  swear  that  he  is  a  "faith- 
ful Protestant,'  and  until  he  swears, 
he  does  not  receive  the  crown.  In 
deed,  the  law  does  not  end  there. 
Separated  by  the  River  Tweed,  Eng- 
land and   Scotland   have   each   an  es- 


tablished Church.  The  law  requires 
that  north  of  the  Tweed  the  King  be 
officially  a  Presbyterian,  while  south 
of  the  Tweed  he  is  officially  an  Epis- 
copalian. His  belief  in  bishops  thus 
depends  upon  whether  he  happens  to 
he  residing  at  Windsor  or  Balmoral. 

"For  some  years  this  quiet  monarch 
was  overshadowed  first  by  his  father 
and  then  by  his  son.  In  their  resist- 
ance to  jazz,  to  bobbed  hair,  and  to 
absurdities  of  dress,  and  in  their  rigid 
boycott  of  divorce  and  scandal,  the 
King  and  Queen  were  unpopular  with 
the  smart  set  and  a  subject  of  smiles 
among  others.  It  was  said  that  Queen 
Mary  had  no  conversation  and  that 
King  George  A\as  under  her  tutelage. 
The  Court  was  humdrum.  It  was  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  later  the  Dutch- 
ess of  York  in  whom  the  wjvM  -was 
interested. 

But  gradually  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent estimate  of  the  sovereigns  began 
to  pervade  the  nation  and  the  world. 
The  King  was  confronted  by  an  ex- 
traordinary series  of  crises.  Yet 
through  all  these  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, the  King  and  Queen  continued 
their  throne,  sympathetic,  assiduous, 
tactful,  and  imperturbable.  They  be- 
gan to  be  trusted,  and  confidence  de- 
veloped   into    affection. 

' '  Of  the  millions  of  words  published 
about  King  George,  I  can  not  pre- 
tend to  have  seen  everything.  Nor 
has  anybody  else.  But  I  have  a  fair- 
ly full  record  of  his  career,  and  I 
seem  to  find  one  positive  hint  alone, 
at  any  rate  in  print,  of  the  clue  to 
his  immense  personal  influence.  Some 
vears  ago  he  allowed  it  to  be  stated 
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that,  as  a  boy,  he  had  promised  his 
mother  to  read  the  Bible  every  day, 
and  that  he  had  kept  the  promise. 
That  is  the  source  of  wisdom  which 
has  never  failed  him. 

"If  King  George  V  had  been  a 
Bourbon,  living  ait  Varsailles,  every 
courtier  would  have  witnessed  these 
devotions.  But  in  London  there  is  a 
home  within  the  palace  which  is  as 
private    as    any    other    Englishman's 


castle.  It  is  in  that  home  where  the 
King  and  Queen  breakfast  alone  that 
the  Bible  is  read.  It  is  He  who  sees 
in  secret  that  rewards  openly. 

' '  If  King  George  V  has  retained  his 
joy  in  service,  his  smile,  his  tender- 
ness to  children,  and,  in  a  Avord,  his 
character,  it  is  because  day  by  day 
the  world  around  him  was  excluded 
from  a  realm  within  him  over  which 
there  has  reigned  Another  than  he." 


A  sharp  tongue  and  a  dull  mind  are  usually  found  in  the  same  head. 

Running  people  down  is  a  bad  habit  whether  you  are  a  motorist  or  a 
gossip. 

If  you  must  carry  a  chip  on  your  shoulder  get  a  job  in  a  lumber  yard 
Where  it  won't  be  noticed. — Eugene  Asheraft,  in  the  Monroe  Enquirer. 


CRIME  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(Beaufort  News) 


A  good  many  people  manage  to 
keep  out  of  jail  who  ought  to  be  in 
it  no  doubt,  but  at  the'  same  time  a 
good  many  do  get  in.  According  to 
a  statement  by  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  last  year  there  58,500 
commitments  to  penal  institutions, 
that  is  to  jails,  road  gangs  and  the 
penitentiary.  This  was  a  consider- 
able army  of  persons  for  a  state  the 
size  of  ours  to  send  to  prison.  Of 
course  not  all  who  were  sent  to  jail 
to  await  trial  were  convicted  but  no 
doubt  a  large  majority  of  them  were 
found  guilty  when  tried.  Then  too 
many  who  committed  crimes  were  not 
caught    at    all    and    some    who    were 


captured  escaped  punishment  in  one 
way  or  another.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
there  is  too  much  crime  in  North  Car- 
olina just  as  there  is  in  all  other 
states.  The  increase  in  wealth,  in 
education  and  other  good  works  does 
not  seem  to  have  curbed  the  criminal 
instincts  of  weak  human  nature  to 
any  great  extent.  There  is  probably 
more  crime  now  in  proportion  to  pop- 
ulation than  there  was  a  hundred 
years  ago,  although  we  do  not  know 
that  to  be  so.  At  any  rate  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  there  .ought  to 
be  and  there  is  plenty  of  work  for 
the  parents,  \  teachers,  preachers 
judges   and  policemen   to  do. 
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MRS.  BEALE 

(Asheville  Citizen) 


In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Charles  Wil- 
ling Beale,  Western  North  Carolina 
loses  one  of  its  most  brilliant  and  dis- 
tinguished   women. 

In  her  long  and  fruitful  life  Mrs. 
Beale  made  herself  invaluably  useful 
to  her  community  in  a  multiplicity  of 
ways.  She  was  as  much  at  home  in 
a  discussion  of  county  taxes  as  she 
was  in  a  criticism  of  the  lastest  novel. 
To  religion,  education,  culture  and 
every  movement  for  local  development 
and  improvement,  she  contributed  a 
constructive  leadership  and  an  indus- 
trious co-operation. 

Her  talents  were  as  varied  as  her 
interests.  She  was  a  finished  artist, 
painter  of  beautiful  pictures,  a.i  au- 
thority on  geuealogy,  and  a  forceful 
writer  endowed  with  an  unusual  keen- 
ness of  observation  and  a  delightful 
style,  Au  omnivorous  reader  of  all 
that  was  good  in  literature,  she  had  a 
profound  knowledge  of  American  his- 
tory. Up  to  the  time  of  her  last  ill- 
ness, she  was  receiving  invitations 
and  requests  to  serve  on  national  his- 
torical and  patriotic  organizations. 
She  fouuded  the  Asheville  Colonia. 
Dames  and  Buncombe  County's  first 
chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 


But  her  multitudes  of  friends,  here 
and  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia 
society,  will  cherish  her  memory  chief- 
ly because  of  her  infinite  charm  and 
her  inspiring  personality.  With  her 
scholarship  and  art,  she  had  an  en- 
dearing humor  and  hashing  wit.  She 
had  in  its  finest  manifestation  the 
gift  of  intellectual  coquetry,  the  art 
of  touching  a  subject  lightly  and  with 
provocate  laughter. 

Her  charity  was  limitless,  not  only 
the  charity  of  Avorks  but  that  of 
broadmindedness;  and  this  deep  un- 
derstanding of  life,  this  fundamental 
fairness,  kept  her  forever  and  exqui- 
sitely young.  In  her  eightieth  year, 
her  smile  had  a  girlish  sweetness,  and 
her  eye  was  often  alight  with  a  youth- 
ful enjoyment  of  witty  sally  and  hu- 
morous  retort. 

Mrs.  Beale  was  the  grande  dame. 
She  was  the  true  democrat.  To  the 
weak  and  misguided  she  Avas  a  Avise 
counsellor  and  unfailing  friend.  To 
the  poor  and  the  sick  she  Avas  a  mother 
in  Israel.  She  Avas  loved  and  is  mourn- 
ed by  the  high  and  the  humble  be- 
cause in  her  daily  life  and  Avork  she 
embodied  and  expressed  a  superb  ideal 
of  the  useful  citizen  and  the  beloved 
and  charming:  Avoman. 


Some  sensible  man,  supposed  to  be  a  preacher,  has  written:  "Though 
I  have  a  scientific  mind  and  a  university  degree  in  sociology  and  philoso- 
phy, and  although  I  am  an  expert  in  social  service  and  an  authority  on 
Browning,  and  althpugh  I  use  the  language  of  the  scientific  laboratory  so 
as  to  deceive  the  very  elect  into  thinking  I  am  a  scholar,  and  have  not  a 
message  of  salvation  and  the  love  of  Christ — I  am  a  misfit  in  the  pulpit 
and  no  preacher  of  the  gospel." — N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 
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NEW  PAPER  MONEY. 

By  Ethel  Kay  Wood 


For  a  long  time,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
been  working  on  plans  for  new  paper 
currency.  The  one  dollar  bill  will  be 
the  first  to  apjDear.  The  exact  time 
was  not  known  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, on  January  18,  1928,  but  no 
issues  will  be  made  before  the  fall  of 
1928.  The  plan  on  that  date  was  to 
issue  the  one  dollar  bills  not  earlier 
than  October  1,  1928,  other  denomina- 
tions to  follow  in  from  six  to  twelfe 
months    after. 

The  exact  size  of  the  new  notes 
will  be  six  and  five-sixteenths  inches 
long  by  two  and  eleven-sixteenths  in- 
ches wide,  as  planned, ,  though  a  very 
slight  difference  may  be  shown  in  the 
new  bills  when  completed.  The  pres- 
ent bills  are  seven  and  seven-sixteenths 
inches  by  three  and  one-eight  inches. 
The  new  bills  will  be  about  the  size 
of  the  present  Philippine  paper  money. 
Exhaustive  study  and  investigations 
extending  over  a  period  of  several 
years  have  brought  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  the  conclusion  that  such 
a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  United 
States  paper  currency,  would  result 
in  a  large  saving  to  the  government. 

The  building  now  occupied  by  the 
Buerau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  was 
completed  in  1914  and  it  was  expected 
that  its  space  would  meet  the  needs 
for  a  long  time.  The  population  and 
wealth  of  the  coontry  have  increased 
so  rapidly  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
stantly growing  demand  for  currency. 
The  wear  on  that  which  is  in  circu- 
lation, makes  heavy  demands  for  re- 
placement. It  has  become  necessary 
that  the  bureau  run  at  full  capacity 


during  the  entire  i  working  day,  and 
that  certain  sections  be  operated  on 
double  shifts.  Unless  the  currency  it- 
self is  changed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
solve  this  problem,  before  very  long 
it  would  have  been  necessary  for  the 
bureau  to  have  larger  quarters.  The 
smaller  size  notes  will  require  less 
storage  space,  which  will  free  addi- 
tional vault  space  in  the  treasury 
and  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
besides  the  saving  in  the  actual  mak- 
ing of  the  notes. 

Each  note  of  the  proposed  new  size 
will  require  one-third  less  paper  and 
ink  than  do  the  ones  in  present  use. 
Shipping  Aveight  on  the  new  ones  will 
be  reduced  one-third.  Fifty  per  cent 
more  notes  can  be  produced  by  the 
same  mechanical  operation.  On  all  this 
it  is  estimated  that  a  gross  saving  of 
almost  one-third  will  be  made,  from 
the  time  of  delivery  of  the  paper  to 
the  mill  until  the  notes  are  in  circu- 
lation. Another  saving  is  certain, 
though  it  cannot  be  actually  computed 
in  figures,  the  longer  life  of  the  smal- 
ler sized  notes  and  therefore  the  sav- 
ing of  such  frequent  replacement. 

The  smaller  size  is  planned  to  fit 
into  an  ordinary  pocket  book  without 
being  folded.  It  is  the  constant  fold- 
ing and  creasing  of  the  bills  which 
tends  to  break  the  fiber  of  the  paper 
and  to  hasten  the  general  weakening  of 
the  bill.  Bank-tellers,  paymasters,  and 
others  who  constantly  handle  money 
are  quoted  as  saying  that  the  new  size 
will  be  more  convenient  to  handle. 
Care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  new 
size  such  that  the  money  counting 
machinery,    cash    registers,    and    such 
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equipment    now   in   use    all    over   the 
country,  will  not  have  to  be  discarded. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  sizs 
of  the  currency,  will  necessarily  cause 
some  changes  to  be  made  in  its  designs. 
The  new  bills  will  retain  most  of  the 
major  characteristics  of  the  old.  This 
decrease  in  size  is  said  to  lessen  the 
chances  of  counterfeitng. 

Under  the  new  plan  only  pictures 
of  presidents  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  appear  on  the  bills.  That 
of  President  Washington  is  said  to 
be  on  all  one  dollar  bills,  and  that  of 
President  Lincoln  on  the  five  dollar 
bills.  Designs  for  bills  of  higher  de- 
nominations are  not  as  certain,  but 
reports  say  that  the  ten  dollar  bill 
will  picture  President  Jefferson;  the 
twenty  dollar,,  President  Grant;  the 
fifty,  ,  President  Cleveland;1  the 
one  hundred  dollar  bill,,  President 
Poosevelt;  and  the  one  thousand  dollar 
bill,    President    Wilson. 

The  use  of  paper  money  has  in- 
creased to  three  times  as  much  during 
the  last  fiften  years.  Few  people 
prefer  the  heavy  silver  dollars  in  their 
purses,  and  the  small  five  and  ten 
dollar  gold  pieces  are  too  easily  mis- 
taken for  coins  of  less  value.  Nearly 
all  use   paper  money  if  they  can. 

A  one  dollar  bill  used  to  average 
twenty  months  in  service.  The  extra 
A\ork  more  recently  given  such  a  bill, 
lias  reduced  this  to  an  average  of  six 
months,  and  in  1924  the  government 
was  printing  a  billion  new  bills  a 
year  to  replace  worn7out  currency. 
Since  1924  a  new  and  tougher  paper 
has  been  developed,  which  increases 
the  life  of  the  bills  by  forty  per  cent. 
This  is  called  ' '  standard  currency  pa- 
per" and  is  now  used  for  all  bills. 

The  present   size   of   United   States 


paper  money  has  been  in  use  since 
1861,  when  began  the  movement  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
currency,  one  of  paper,  worthless  ex- 
cept for  the  backing  of  a  great  gov- 
ernment but  which  was  destined  to 
become  the  most  popular  currency  in 
the  country. 

The  history  of  the  United  States 
of  America  shows  that  the  people  have 
experimented  with  very  many  forms 
of  paper  currency.  Before  1775,  every 
one  of  the  colonies  had  at  some  time 
made  use  of  note  issues,  generally 
under  government  authority  but  in 
some  cases  coming  from  private  bank- 
ing institutions.  Usually  the  issues 
were  made  to  avoid  raising  money  by 
taxation,  but  the  scarcity  of  coin  add- 
ed to  the  amount  of  paper  money  is- 
sued. Notes  for  as  small  value  as 
threepence,  issued  during  that  period, 
are  still  in  existence.  Massachusetts 
seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  as 
in  other  matters  and  as  early  as  1690 
issued  ' '  bills  of  credit ' '  to  pay  sol- 
diers. But  no  adequate  provision  for 
redemption  of  the  notes  was  made, 
and  they  usually  decreased  in  value. 
This  was  equally  true  when  the  cur- 
rency was  given  forced  paying  power. 
Some  of  the  earlier  forms  merely  certi- 
fied that  the  bearer  was  entitled  to 
receive  so  many  dollars,  some  promis- 
ed interest,  but  later  the  form  "This 
bill  shall  pass  current  for dol- 
lars" Avas  quite  generally  adopted. 
When  an  issue  had  too  greatly  de- 
creased in  value,  so  that  the  people 
had  lost  confidence  in  using  it,  it 
would  be  redeemed,  sometimes  for  a 
very  small  part  of  its  original  value, 
in  a  new  issue  of  paper  money  for 
which  solemn  pledges  were  made  but 
which  underwent  much  the  same  his- 
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tory  of  depreciation. 

The  need  for  money  to  carry  on  the 
Revolutionary  War  seems  to  have  over- 
come the  memory  of  losses  previously 
experienced,  and  a  new  movement  for 
paper  currency  began  in  May  1775. 
The  next  month  the  first  issue  of  what 
was  later  known  as  "Continental  Cur- 
rency" was  made.  The  form  was  sim- 
ple. The  notes  were  numbered  in  ink 
and  signed  by  two  persons  duly  de- 
signated by  Congress.  No  redemption 
terms  were  fixed,  but  Congress  pledged 
the  faith  of  the  colonies  to  redeem 
them.  In  the  second  issue,  redemp- 
tion of  the  currency  was  provided 
for.  The  currency  was  not  made 
"legal  tender."  For  a  time,  the  notes 
were  generally  received  without  ob- 
jection, then  the  value  of  the  coins 
named,  Spanish  milled  dollars,  for 
their  redemption,  was  questioned  and 
this  had  to  be  fixed.  Too  large  issue, 
counterfeiting,  and  other  causes,  led 
to  depreciation  and  much  distress  be- 
fore matters  were  fnially  adjusted 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  Revo- 
lution. An  interesting  event  in  this 
connection,  was  the  authorization  by 
Congress  of  the  "Bank  of  North 
America''  the  first  incorporated  bank 
in  the  country,  still  in  existence  in 
Philadelphia  as  a  national  bank.  The 
banks  charter  "was  perpetual.  Its  note 
issues  soon  found  their  way  into  gen- 
eral use,  circulating  at  par.  Other 
banks  were  establshed,  and  the  notes 
issued  by  them  gave  the  people  an 
excellent  paper  currency.  These  and 
other  experiences  led  to  the  adoption 
of  principles  in  framing  the  Constitu- 
tion in  1787,  intended  to  avoid  a 
recurrence  of  the  trouble  through 
which  the  colonies  and  nation 
to  doubt  the  constitutionality  of  the 


government  issuing  paper  currency. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
financial  conditions  were  very  un- 
satisfactory. State  banks  and  other 
organizations  had  issued  paper  mon- 
ey, and  the  laws  governing  banks  in 
the  different  states  were  so  lacking  in 
uniformity  that  there  was  little  securi- 
ty or  safety.  There  was  no  central 
place  of  redemption,  and  most  notes 
were  at  a  discount  which  varied  with 
the  distance  from  the  bank  issue. 
"Bank-note  detectors''  were  in  com- 
mon use.  These  were  weekly  publi- 
cations supposed  to  protect  the  mer- 
chant and  other  users  from  accepting 
worthless  paper  currency.  There 
were  seven  thousands  kinds  and  de- 
nominations of  notes,  it  was  estimat- 
ed, and  fully  four  thousand  counter- 
feit or  altered  kinds  were  reported. 
Any  community  had  notes,  from  hun- 
dreds of  banks,  circulating  as  money. 
Any  piece  of  paper  which  had  a 
recognized  shape,  color,  size  and  en- 
graved work,  might  pass  as  money, 
iand  a  person  unskilled  in  trade  and 
banking  had  little  choice  but  to  take 
it.  The  notes  of  certain  sections  and 
banks  were  at  a  discount  of  from  one 
to  fifty  per  cent,  and  if  a  merchant 
accepted  one  at  the  wrong  value,  he 
might  be  the  loser. 

Therefore  the  merchant  consulted 
his  "detector."  He  looked  carefully 
at  the  scrap  of  paper  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  If  it  were  worn  and  dirty, 
he  thought  it  more  likely  to  be  "good" 
for  it  had  passed  the  inspection  of 
more  people  than  if  clean.  Banks 
filed  the  notes  on  slender  pins  which 
made  small  holes  in  tfhem,  ^o  !he 
held  it  up  to  the  light  and  looked 
through  it.  If  there  were  many  such 
holes,    more    banks    l^ad    thought    it 
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good.  (The  time  taken  thus  to  inspect 
each  bill,  made  its  value  that  much 
less.  Money,  to  be  money,  must  be 
received  with  confidence,  and  a  com- 
munity forced  to  do  business  in  such 
a  way  was  deprived  of  the  advantages 
of  money.  Yet  such  a  system  had 
been   tolerated. 

When  the  Civil  War  began,  its  long 
duration  was  unthought  of,  and  plans 
at  first  were  made  to  finance  a  short 
period  of  hostilities.  But  time  went 
on,  and  the  government  needed  mon- 
ey in  order  to  save  the  Union  and 
defend  the  constitution.  The  cost  of 
the  Civil  War  averaged  two  million 
dollars  a  day  for  the  entire  period, 
and  nearly  three  millions  a  day  when 
at  the  greatest.  State  banks  could 
not  be  trusted.  There  was  not  enough 
coin  in  the  country.  Such  sums  could 
not  be  raised  by  taxation,  and  such 
a  plan  would  take  too  long.  The 
total  amounts  needed  were  too  great 
for  loans.  Something  had  to  be  done 
quickly. 

Many  thought  the  issue  of  "green- 
backs" was  unconstitutional,  and  its 
friends  at  first  agreed  to  it  only  as 
an  emergency  war  measure.  But  it 
was  so  much  better  than  what  they 
had,  that  the  movement  became  popu- 
lar,  and  gradually  it  became  evident 


that  paper  money  was  becoming  a 
national  currency  in  which  the  people 
had  faith.  For  a  time,  it  satisfied  the 
long-felt  want  of  a  uniform  circulating 
medium,  saving  the  people  great  sums 
previously  spent  in  discounts  and  ex- 
changes. All  regarded  a  return  to 
payments  in  coin  as  desirable  and  to 
be  had  as  soon  as  possible,  and  agreed 
that  United  States  notes,  to  be  per- 
manently useful,  should  be  at  any 
time  payable  in  coin.  President  Lin- 
coln advocated  this,  and  recommended 
a  system  of  national  banks  as  the  best 
method.  As  years  passed  the  national 
banking  system  has  grown  and  improv- 
ed. There  has  been  much  legislation, 
many  and  varied  experiences  have 
taught  their  lessons. 

Today,  paper  currency  is  popular. 
Who  prefers  to  carry  heavy  coin,  as 
long  as  sure  that  the  paper  represent- 
ing that  coin  can  at  any  time  be  ex- 
changed for  gold !  And  though  the 
demand  for  United  States  notes  has 
so  increased  that  the  change  in  size 
has  become  necessary,  it  is  interesting 
to  realize  that  fully  ninety  per  cent 
of  ordinary  money  transactions  are 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  auxiliary 
currency,  checks  and  drafts  drawn 
on  money  deposited  in  the  banks  by 
the  people. 


God  has  given  us  the  instinct  of  prayer  and,  as  Dr.  Smith  says :  ' '  The 
habit  of  prayer  is  fundamentally  sound  because  it  rests  on  an  instinctive 
need  of  the  human  heart.  We  can  no  more  live  without  fellowship 

with  some  other  than  we  can  live  without  food. ' '  We  need  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Jesus  whose  habit  is  described  in  the  following  lines: 

"When  He  was  over- weary  He  would  go 

Apart  from  all,  to  some  high  secret  place 

Where  He  could  be  alone  with  God  awhile, 

And  there  find  full  recharging  of  the  soul 

And  heartening  for  the  work  G-od  willed  for  Him." 
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THE  FRISKY  LITTLE  GROUNDHOG 

By  Augustus  W.  Dougherty 

"On  February  second,  its  every  year  the  same, 

The  frisky  little  groundhog  gives  to  the  day  its  name — 

For  rumor  has  the  story — or  thus  'twas  told  to  me 

That  on  that  day  the  groundhog  leaves  home  the  world  to  see. 

Now  if  the  sun  is  shining  and  the  day  be  glad  and  bright, 

The  shadow  of  the  groundhog  will  plainly  come  in  sight — - 

And  then  the  little  groundhog  in  fright  will  run  away 

And  lock  himself  within  a  tree  for  six  weeks  to  stay. 

For  he's  feeling  in  his  bones,  and  if  that  feeling's  true — 

It  means  that  wintry  weather  for  six  weaks  won't  be  through. 

But  if  the  day  the  groundhog  comes  be  dark  and  chill  and  gray 

There'll  be  no  funny  shadow  to  frighten  him  away. 

And  so  he'll  stay  without  his  house,  without  one  speck  of  fear 

For  then  he'll  feel  it  in  his  bones  that  spring  will  soon  be  here." 


For  centuries  past  the  second  day 
of  February  has  borne  the  singular 
sobriquet  of  "Groundhog  Day,"  the 
wise-acres  ever  contending  that  they 
can  guess  from  the  sun 's  action  at 
that  time  just  what  the  future  weath- 
er is  to  be ;  and  some  people  yet  pre- 
tend to  forecast  the  coming  season  by 
observing  the  elements  on  that  date. 

The  merry  little  woodchuck  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  more  com- 
monly known  in  the  southern  states  as 
the  groundhog,  is  perhaps  America's 
most  noted,  though  not  always  most 
accurate,  weather  prophet.  For  ages 
gone  he  has  been  unwittingly  connect- 
ed with  a  popular  myth  of  weather 
prophecy,  though  just  why,  no  living 
mortal    seems    to   know. 

According  to  an  old  and  absurd  tra- 
dition, about  noontime  on  February 
second  the  groundhog  awakens  from 
his  long  winter  sleep,  and  after  rub- 
his  eyes  and  stretching  his  stupid 
limbs,  creeps  out  of  his  hole  to  take 
a  general  survey  of  outside  surround- 
ings and  of  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. Should  he  find  the  clouds  daa'k 
and  hanging  low,  and   the  earth   wet 


and  cold,  or  covered  with  a  blanket 
of  snow,  he  proceeds  to  take  a  walk 
abroad,  feeling  convinced  that  there 
will  surely  be  an  early  spring,  and 
picturing  himself  that  within  the  space 
of  only  a  few,  future  sun  shiny  days, 
the  ground  may  be  warm  and  all  ve- 
getation budding  out. 

But — on  coming  forth  from  his  cozy 
nest  and  finding  the  sun  shining 
bright  enough  to  reveal  his  own  shad- 
ow, he  regards  it  as  a  foreboding  of 
bleak  weather,  and  to  indicate  clearly 
that  the  warm  and  bright  sunshine 
may  be  followed  by  a  cold  and  late 
season.  So,  after  scratching  his  tiny 
ear  with  one  sharp-clawed  paw,  and 
wisely  peering  about  for  a  moment,  he 
retires  to  his  comfortable  burrow  for 
another  six  weeks'  nap. 

The  grounhog,  or  woodchuck,  be- 
longs to  a  large  family  of  ground 
squirrels,  and  is  a  first  cousin  to,  and 
so  closely  resembles,  the  Alpine  mar- 
mot of  Europe,  that  in  this  country 
he  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
North  America(n  marmot.  He  also 
bears  the  technical  title  of  arctomys 
monax.     But    that    aristocratic    name 
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amounts  to  but  little,  for  from  Vir- 
ginia to  the  far  North,  and  in  all  that 
vast  region  east  of  the  Rockies  the 
people  know  him  as  a  plain  ground- 
hog. 

From  the  tip  of  his  bewhiskered 
nose  to  the  end  of  his  five-inch  brushy 
talil  he  measures  close  to  a  foot  and 
a  half,  and  is  but  little  larger  than  a 
big  rabbit.  His  sleek  coat  of  grizz- 
ly-gray fur  is  set  oft'  to  advmvtage 
by  a  vest  of  smooth,  reddish-brown. 
His  short  and  stout  form  is  amply 
supported  by  four  thick  legs,  with  as 
many  large  feet,  the  bottoms  of  which 
shine  like  polished  ebony.  His  tiny 
ea,rs  and  beady,  black  eyes  enable 
him  to  hear  and  see  perfectly  all  that 
goes  on  about  him;  his  neck  is  so 
short  as  to  be  scarcely  apparent ;  but 
with  his  sharp  finger  and  thumbed 
claws  he  can  make  the  dirt  fly  and 
can  rapidly  construct  a  snug  den  with 
marvelous  skill.  The  groundhog's 
chief  aim  in  life  seems  to  be  to  build 
a  suitable  abode  in  which  to  lay  away 
supplies  for  the  winter,  and  to  rear 
half  a  dozen  or  more  youngsters  each 
spring  season. 

And  when  a  pair  of  the  furry, 
short-legged  little  workers  start  to 
dig  a  burrow  they  appear  to  know 
exactly  Avhat  they  are  about,  and 
never  cease  toiling  until  the  house 
has  been  finished.  For  right  well 
do  they  realize  that  the  longest  and 
most  unpleasant  portion  of  the  year 
is  to  be  passed  at  home,  so  they  give 
special  attention  to  every  detail  in 
its  construction.  First  a,  deep  pit  is 
dug  on  a  hillside,  or  under  a  big 
boulder,  and  always  with  an  upward 
slant  to  keep  out  water.  Then  sever- 
al spacious  compartments,  or  branch- 
ing   galleries,    are    arranged    with    an 


entrance  to  each,  all  being  connected 
by  well  beaten  paths. 

The  pair  of  tiny  laborers  work  with 
tremendous  energy  until  the  tunnel 
has  all  been  nicely  scooped  out  and 
the  cozy  burrow  properly  arranged, 
and  when  once  complete,  they  seldom 
show  any  dislike  by  attempting  to 
enlarge  or  remodel  it  in  any  ^ay; 
but  pass  the  days  and  nights  in  luxur- 
ious ease  on  a  downy  couch,  apparent- 
ly feeling  that  every  design  has  been 
carried  out  to  the  letter. 

During  the1  warm  season  while 
the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  the  ground- 
hog comes  forth  promptly  at  sunrise 
for  a  substantial  breakfast.  This 
first  meal  of  the  day  consists  of  red 
clover  and  various  other  grasses;  as 
well  as  tender  bean  vines  and  crisp 
lettuce,  cabbage,  qorn  and  friuits 
when  he  can  find  them.  He  always 
sits  bolt  upright  while  he  dines  from 
food  held  in  his  paws,  ever  glancing 
cautiously  about  to  make  sure  he  is 
not  being  watched  by  some  impudent 
intruder.  Then  again  at  noon  he 
comes  forth  for  luncheon  and  a  sun 
bath.  Late  in  the  afteunoon  he 
again  shows  himself  and  feeds  until 
the  approach  of  twilight,  at  which 
hour  he  descends  into  his  safe  retreat 
for    the    night. 

The  plucky  little  groundgog  is 
quite  brave,  when  put  to  test,  and 
will  fight  boldly,  and  with  surprising 
courage  when  cornered,  or  driven  to 
bay.  He  can  use  his  sharp  claws 
and  piercing  teeth  with  telling  effect 
on  an  adversary,  and  an  old  one 
sometimes  proves  more  than  a  match 
for  a  dog  of  equal  size.  When  sud- 
denly scared  or  hotly  pursued,  the 
around  hog  will,  at  times,  utter  a 
curious,  shrill  whistle  of  fear,  as  ne 
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scampers  in.  frantic  haste  toward  his 
burrow,  showing  a  parr  of  shiny 
black  heels  at  every  leap.  After 
having  safely  reached  his  hole,  how 
ever,  the*  foxy  little  imp  is  apt  to 
turn  about  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
poke  out  his  inquisitive  nose,  as 
though  chuckling  defiance  at  his 
pursuer. 

At  the  approach  of  autumn  the 
groundhog  has  taken  on  a  quantity  of 
surplus  fat  under  his  compact  skin 
and  has  attained  a  weight  of  about 
ten  pounds.  And  it  has  been  claimed 
that  the  hide  of  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  tribe  is  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  that  the 
bones  of  his  head  are  so  firm  and 
solid  as  to  sometimes  turn  the  bullet 
of  a  small  gun. 

One  is  sometimes  caught  in  a  steel 
trap  at  the  mouth  of  his  den,  and 
when  thus  held  captive,  if  by  pulling 
desperately  he  fails  to  free  himself, 
he  digs  away  the  soil  that  blocks  the 
entrance  of  the  hole  with  clods  of  dirt, 
leaving  himself  barely  inside,  but  hid- 
den from  view.  He  is  apt  to  employ 
a  more  reckless  method,  however,  in 
an  aggravated  case,  as  he  sometimes 
releases  himself  minus  a  foot ;  for  he  \l 
rather  enjoy  his  freedom  with  three 
legs  than  to  trust  himself  with  four 
in  the  hands  of  a  ruthless  hunter. 

Like  every  busy  mole,  the  ground- 
hog follows  the  custom  of  tunneling 
through  the  soil  and  filling  up  the 
hole  behind  him  as  he  moves  along'  in 


the  trench;  but  on  such  underground 
excursions,  when  boring  out  a  roomy 
subway,  unless  he  digs  pretty  deep 
he  is  liable  to  be  discovered  and  haul- 
ed out  by  boys  and  dogs. 

In  early  autumn,  when  the  ground- 
hog has  become  fat  and  drowsy,  he 
only  comes  out  of  his  burrow  for  a 
few  minutes  in  the  warmest  part  of 
the  day.  He  is  noted  as  being  among 
the  earliest  of  all  animals  to  go  into 
winter  quarters,  although  he  is  about 
the  first  to  come  forth  in  the  spring. 

Early  in  November^  when  he  has 
made  ready  to  hibernate  and  feels  that 
he  is  fully  prepared  for  his  long  win- 
ter's sleep,  he  arranges  a  cozy  nes* 
far  within  his  deep  and  dark  burro  v. 
and  coils  himself  with  his  nose  rest- 
ing under  his  paws,  so  that  his  warm 
breath  may  heat  his  feet  like  a  stove. 
Here  he  quietly  dozes  and  slumbers 
away  snugly  until  the  ehilhiir  win 
ter  blasts  have  passed,  and  springtime 
has  come  gaain.  When  he  at  last 
emerges  after  such  a  long'  hibernating 
period,  he  finds  that  his  surplus  iles.h 
has  all  been  used  up  during  the 
lengthy  fast,  and  appears  so  very 
lean  and  haggard  as  to  almost  stagger 
under  his  own  weight. 

When  captured  young  and  well  car- 
ed for  the  little  groundpigs  are  easi- 
ly tamed  and  make  interesting  pets. 
They  are  very  clean  in  habits,  and 
with  kind  treatment  will  show  genuine 
affection  to  the  person  who  keeps  and 
feeds  them. 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  World  Service  Conference,  in  session  at  Evan- 
ston,  111.,  is  told  by  an  invited  speaker  that  the  greatest  problems  facing 
the  young  people  today  are  "wayward  parents"  and  "the  divorce  com- 
plex."  It  was  defended  for  the  young  people,  however,  that  despite 
the  poor  example  set  by  "syncopated  grandparents  and  fast-stepping 
parents,"  they  "are  growing  better  each  day." — Charotte  Observer. 
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THE  LOST  LAUGH 

(Christian  Observer) 


Many  a  helpful  lesson  is  wrapped 
up  in  stories  that  have  been  told  +o 
children.  Recently  we  ran  across 
one  that  adults  as  well  as  children 
will  find  helpful  and  suggestive;. 
It  was  told  by  Rev.  J.  E.  William- 
son, of  Cumberland,  England,  and 
is    as    follows : 

Once  upon  a  time,  as  all  good 
stories  begin,  there  lived  in  Corn- 
wall, England,  wonderful  boys  and 
girls  known  as  pixies.  Whether 
they  were  natives  of  Cornwall  or 
not,  no  one  seems  to  know,  but  they 
visited  there  and  the  people  were 
very  much  impressed  with  their  high 
spirits    and    unclouded   happiness. 

But  cne  day,  a  very  strange  thing 
happened.  While  these  jolly  young- 
sterp  wer)e  ;in  the;  midst  of  their 
games,  a  boy  suddenly  stopped 
playing,  and  looking  gloomily  at  the 
others,  he  sadly  said:  "I've  lost  my 
laugh — it's   flown    away." 

There  was  great  consternation  and 
alarm  among  the  pixies,  for  such  a 
dreadful  thing  had  never  happened 
among  them  before.  They  wondered 
whatever  it  could  mean,  and  they  re- 
solved there  ;  and  then  that  there 
could  be  no  more  play — indeed  they 
wondered  if  there  could  really  be 
any  more  happiness,  until  the  lost 
laugh    was    discovered. 

In  all  direction's  they  spread 
themselves  out  to  look  for  it.  The 
boy  himself  went  here,  there  and 
everywhere,  asking  the  people  he 
met  if  by  any  chance  they  had  seen 
a  laugh  that  looked  as  if  it  were 
lest.     But    he    met    with    no    success 


and  as  the  day  wore  on  he  became 
more  and  more  tired,  until  he  almost 
lost  hope  of  ever  finding  his  laugh 
again. 

At  length  seeing  an  old  woman 
who  looked  very  weary  as  she  sat 
on  the  roadside  with  a  big  bundle  by 
her  side,  he  forgot  his  own  trouble 
for  a  moment  and  asked  her  if  he 
could  help  her  by  carrying  the  bun- 
dle. As  she  was  very  tired  she  was 
glad    to    accept   his   offer. 

He  flung  the  bundle  on  to  his 
shoulder  and  after  a  two  mile  tramp 
they  arrived  at  the  little  cottage 
where  the  old  woman  lived.  She 
started  to  thank  him  and  invited 
him  in  for  a  piece  of  cake  and  a 
glass  of  milk.  To  her  surprise  he 
did  not  accept  her  offer.  Indeed 
he  was  so  excited  and  happy  that 
nothing  could  tempt  him  to  stay, 
for  he  had  discovered  that  while 
carrying  the  old  woman's  bundle  his 
laugh  had  returned.  And  what  a 
merry  laugh  it  was!  Away  he  ran, 
shouting : 

"I've   found    it!-   I've    foiuid    it!" 

This  sounds  a  queer  story  and  hard- 
ly like  life  as  Ave  know  it.  Yet 
think  a  moment.  Truth  is  often 
embodied  in  a  tale,  and  this  story 
of  the  lost  laugh  goes  to  the  root 
of  one  of  our  strongest  instincts. 
We  feel  that  we  were  made  for  hap- 
piness and  that  when  we  learn 
to  live  in  the  right  way  the  world 
will  be  a  happier  place.  It  is  one 
of  the  facts  of  everyday  experience 
that  the  finest  and  most  enduring 
happiness  is  to  be  found  among  the 
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people  who  forgot  themselves  in  try-  willing    to    lose      their   lives      should 

ing  to   help   others.     When   the   Lord  find    them,   He   was   giving   utterance 

Jesus    Christ    said    that    those    who  to  this  very  truth. 
were  trying  to  save  their  lives  should  Test   it   for  yourself   and   see  how 

lose  them,  and  that  those  who  were  true    it    is. 


MY  LIFE 

My  life  is  but  a  weaving 

Between  my  God  and  me; 
I  may  but  choose  the  colors — 

He  worketh  steadily. 
Full  oft  He  weaveth  sorrow 

And  I,  in  foolish  pride, 
Forget  He  sees  the  upper 

And  I  the  under-side. 

—Father  Tabb 


CIVIL  WAR  VETERANS 

(Lenoir  Topic) 

How    much    longer    will    there!    be  the    close    of   the    war    with    Mexico, 

veterans    of      the    civil      war?     The  and  Ave   are   paying  pensions   to   five 

youngest  of  them  is  now  more  than  soldiers  of  that  Avar. 

80,  and  many  are  more  than  90.     We  If  history  repeats  itself  it  will  be 

may  judge  from  the  past,  and  we  add  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 

neAv   calculations   that   did   not   enter  the    last    survivor    of    the    ciAul    war 

before,  writes  Richard  Barry  in  the  Avill  have  responded  to  the  final  call. 

World's   Work.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 

Judging  from  the  past,  Ave  find  that  that  this  period  will  be  considerably 

the  last  veteran  of  the  ReArolutionary  lengthened,  perhaps  doublet',  or  even 

Avar,  Daniel  F.  Bakerman,  died  April  Archer  exfendet 

5,   1869,   aged   109y2  years,  86  years  The    actuary    of    a    life    insurance 

after  the  close  of  the  Avar.  company  said  to  me :     I  expect  that 

Ninety  years  after  the  close  of  the  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumpter,  Avhich  will 

War  of  1812  Hiram  Crook,  the  last  be  celebrated  in  April,  1961,  will  have 

survivor   of   the   war,    died    May   13,  present  a  number  of  veterans  of  the 

1905  years.     It  is  noAv  80  years  since  civil  Avar." 
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THE  SHUT-INS'  TEACHER 


By  Alberta  Flanders 


As  Livonie  turned  down  the  coun- 
try lane,  the  house  came  into  full 
view.  It  needed  painting,  she  re- 
flected; shingling,  too. 

Stephen  and  she  had  intended 
.shingling  that  fall.  By  spring  they 
had  hoped  to  be  able  to  paint,  as  a 
surprise  for  father  and  mother  when 
they  came  from  over  the  seas. 
But — now — .  They'd  do  well  if  they 
paid  their  bills,  let  alone  the  extras, 
she  decided  ruefully,  thinking  of  her 
inability  to  earn  money.  Though  she 
refused  to  recognize  that  save  as 
the  immediate  problem  to  be  solved. 

"Where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way,"  she  told  herself  stoutly,  start- 
ing up  the  brick  walk  toward  the 
fan-lighted  front  door. 

She  had  slackened  her  pace  as 
she  approached  the  walk,  wanting  to 
make  sure  that  her  moutli  and  chin 
were  steady — that  they  wouldn't  be- 
tray   her    by    trembling. 

She  stopped  outside  the  door, 
scuffing  her  feet  in  the  grass  beside 
the  walk  to  rid  her  shoes  of  dust. 
Then,  with  a  resolute  tightening  of  her 
lips,  she  pulled  off  her  soft  felt  hat, 
ran  her  fingers  through  a  crop  of 
short,  crisp  yellow  curls — heritage 
of  Danish  ancestors — forced  back 
tears  that  threatened  to  overflow 
steadfast  blue  eyes,  and  opened  the 
door.  She  hoped  she  should  find  the 
house  empty.  A  good  cry  before  she 
met  Stephen  would  help. 

A  cheery  whistle  sounded  from  the 
direction  of  the  kitchen. 

"That  you,  Sis?"  A  youth  with 
tanned  face,  fair  hair  and  eyes  like 


Livonie 's  came  into  the  hall.  A  khaki 
shirt  open  at  the  neck,  showed  his 
splendid  brown  throat  rising  above 
broad  scolders.  Kbaki  knickers, 
brown  stockings  and  sneakers  clothed 
his  athletic  looking  body. 

"Well1?"  His  tanned  face  went  a 
shade  pale. 

Livonie  shook  her  head. 

"I  wish  I  had  better  news  for  you, 
Stevie." 

"What's  wrong?"  Stark  anxiety 
in  his  voice. 

"Nothing,  dear.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. Dr.  Russel  says  I'm  in  splen- 
did shape.  But  he  isn't  willing  for 
me  to  subject  myself  to  the  confine- 
ment of  a  school-room  or  do  hard 
work  for  another  year. ' ' 

In  spite  of  an  effort  at  self-control, 
her  voice  shook,  her  last  words 
sounded  tragic. 

"Oh!"  laughed  Stephen  w:-*h  re- 
lief. "Is  that  all?"  You  gave  me 
a  start.  For  a  minute  I  was 
afraid — ' ' 

"Yes,  I  knew,  she  nodded.  But 
you  don 't  seem  to  realize  what  it 
means.  I  can't  earn  money.  And 
there's  what  Ave  borrowed  when  I 
Avas   in   the   hospital — " 

"Which  doesn't  have  to  be  paid 
for  ever  so  long,7'  he  interrupted  gaily. 

"But  the  interest  comes  due  every 
six  months.  And  there's  the  bill  for 
fertilizer  we  bought  in  the  spring." 
"The  potatoes — "  he  began,  but  stop- 
ped at  a  gesture  from   her. 

"We  may  as  well  fact  the  fact,  Ste- 
vie, that  the  potato  crop  in  Aroostook 
County  is  speculative.     You  may  not 
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get  enough  out  of  it  to  pay  for  ferti- 
lizer— not    to    mention    your    time. ' ' 

"What   if   I   don't!" 

'•' '  You  're  an  optimistic  nineteen-year 
-old!" 

Livonie's  voice  teased,  for  suddenly, 
like  mist  before  the  sun  her  depres- 
sion had  disappeared. 

"Right  you  are,  girl!  And  I  re- 
fuse to  feel  discouraged  over  any- 
thing. You've  come  through  a  serious 
illness.  That's  what  counts."  He 
reached  out  a  brown  hand  and  patted 
her  awkwardly  on  the  shoulder. 

"But    the    other    bills?" 

"We'll  consider  them  when  we  have 
to."  With  a  whoop,  he  seized  her 
about  the  waist,  pushed  her  ahead 
of  him  into  the  kitchen. 

"Just  look  there  now!  See  the 
meal  your  brother's  preparing  for 
you  wid  his  own  hands  ! ' ' 

' '  Oh  !  Stevie,  trout !' '  Looking  in- 
to the  frying  pan.  "Trout  in  Sep- 
tember ! ' ' 

"Sure.  Not  so  plenty  as  in  the 
spring.  But  leave  it  to  me.  Played 
hookey  while  you  were  gone-Lawrence 
Porter  and  I.  Five  speckled  beauties 
apiece.  How's  that  for  one  after- 
nooon  ? ' ' 

' '  Pretty  good,  I  'd  say, ' '  Livonie 
smiled. 

' '  And  trout 's  not  the  whole  of  the 
repast  we're  going  to  have.  There's 
something  crisp  and  green  in  the  ice 
box. 

"Not   a   salad"?" 

lA The  makings."  He  grinned.  "And 
biscuits  in  the  oven.  Get  the  eats 
on  to  the  table,  will  you,  Sis,  while 
I  go  out  to  the  barn  and  feed  up?" 

"Of  course.     Run  along." 

Stephen  turned  back  at  the  shed 
door. 


"Letter  on  the  mantel  for  you,  Sis. 
From  Aunt  Marion." 

"All  right."  Livonie  crossed  the 
room,  took  the  letter  from*  the  mantel 
above  the  kitchen  stove,  tore  open 
the   envelope  and  read : 

"Since  your  father  and  mother 
have  been  back  home,  I've  worried 
about  you  two  youngsters  out  there 
trying  to  run  the  farm — especially 
since  your  illness,  Livonie. 

"Of  course,  no  one  could  foresee 
that  your  mother  wouldn't  be  able  to 
bring  Grandfather  Stockier  straight 
back  with  her,  as  was  planned  when 
she  went  to  Denmark.  Nor  that  this 
wretched  law  suit  would  make  it  neces- 
sary for  your  father  to  join  her.  Nor 
that  you  would  be  ill  in  a  hospital  for 
weeks.  But  it  does  seem  as  though 
we  might  arrange  matters  so  that 
you  won't  have  to  lose  out  on  every- 
thing   this    winter. 

"While  you  aren't  teaching  is  a 
fine  time  to  get  the  pipe  organ  lessons 
you've    always    wanted. 

"It  may  seem  hard  on  Stevie  to 
stay  there — without  you.  But  it  ap- 
pears necessary  for  him  to  be  on  the 
spot  if  your  father's  investment  isn't 
to  fail.  With  you  it  is  different.  I  've 
a  plan.  Where 's  Tilly  Loftus,  that 
kind  woman  on  the  next  place  who 
helps  your  mother  sometimes?  Can't 
you  get  her  to  stay  with  Stevie 
/through  the  winter"?  Such  an  ar- 
rangement would  leave  you  free  to 
come  here  to  me.  You  can  keep  on 
with  your  music  and  be  ready  for 
a  paying  position  in  the  spring — per- 
haps sooner.  And  I'll  be  glad  to  fi- 
nance the  pipe  organ  lessons  and  take 
care    of    Tilly's    wages. 

"Remember,  you'll  really  be  help- 
ing  Stevie   in   the   end.     Since   you'll 
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be  able  to  earn  money  without  going 
back  to  school. 

' '  You  see,  I  'm  in  the  know.  Dr. 
Russell  wrote  me  last  Aveek  what  ad- 
vice he  meant  to  give  you." 

Livonie  folded  up  the  letter,  re- 
placed it  in  the  envelope. 

'"Dear  Auntie!"  Her  eyes  glisten- 
ed. ' '  What  a  shame  ! ' '  Those  pipe- 
organ  lessons.  And  Aunt  Marion's 
beautiful  home  in  Montreal.  For  all 
winter.  But  Stevie — alone  except  for 
clumsy,  kind  old  Tilly.  Could  she 
leave  him  like  that ?  Still — if  it  meant 
earning  money  to  help  out — no  op- 
portunity for  her  to  earn  money  on 
the  farm.  At  least  none  that  she 
could  see,  now  that  the  automobile 
season   was   so   nearly   over. 

She  put  the  letter  away  and,  hav- 
ing bathed  her  face  and  hands  at  the 
kitchen  sink,  started  getting  dinner 
onto  the  table. 

"Ready?" 

Stephen  stuck  his  head  through  the 
half-opened   kitchen  door. 

"Ready  by  the  time  you're  washed 
up." 

The  trout,  delicately  browned,  was 
served  on  a  blue  platter  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  kitchen  table.  A  table 
gay  with  its  orange  and  blue  cloth, 
willow  ware  and  pewter  tda-pot 
brought  from  the  old  country.  Over 
delectable  mouthfuls,  Stephen  re-lived 
the   fishing   trip. 

' '  You  '11  be  sorry  to  hear  this,  Li- 
vonie. Harold  Porter's  dislocated  his 
shoulder.  Fell  out  of  an  apple  tree, 
Lawrence  said. ' ' 

"  What  a  pity !  He  was  the  bright- 
est boy  in  my  room  last  year.  Now 
he  won't  be  able  to  keep  on  with  his 
grade.  How  long  does  it  take  a  dis- 
located shoulder  to  mend,  I  wonder?" 


"About  six  weeks,  Lawrence  said." 

"Pretty  hard  to  catch  up  after 
that, ' '  she  deplored.  P 11  go  to  see 
him.     Is  he  at  the  hospital?" 

"No.     At  home,  Livonie." 

Washing  the  dishes  after  dinner, 
Livonie  went  over  and  over  Aunt 
Marion's  offer.  She  felt  she  could 
find  ways  to  earn  money  in  the  city, 
even  if  she  didn't  get  an  organ  to 
play.  At  thought  of  an  organ  little 
quivers  and  thrills  chased  themselves 
up  and  down  her  spine.  It  wouldn't 
seem  like  working  to  earn  money  doing 
the   things  she   liked  best  to  do. 

But  Stevie — alone  ! 

livonie  slept  little  that  night.  She 
Avas  trying  to  come  to  a  decision.  To- 
Avards  morning  she  dozed.  Renuncia- 
tion had  calmed  her  tense  nerves.  She 
had  given  up  the  city,  Aunt  Marion's 
home  and  the  pipe  organ  lessons.  She 
AArould  stay  with  Stephen.  And  he 
wouldn't  know  about  Aunt  Marion's 
offer. 

"Where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way ! ' '  was  her  last  conscious  thought 
before  dropping  off  to  sleep.  "May- 
be my  'will'  can  find  the  'way'  to 
earn  money  here  during  the  winter.'-' 

The  next  morning  Livonie  got  out 
an  old  blue  sugar  bowl  that  had  been 
brought  from  Denmark  with  other 
household  goods  Avhen  Joseph  Pierce 
emraigrated  to  America  after  the 
World  War  ten  years  before,  drawn 
by  the  entreaties  of  his  sister,  the 
"Aunt  Marion"  of  Livonie 's  letter. 
Years  ago  "Aunt  Marion"  and  her 
husband  had  settled  in  Montreal. 
From  there,  lured  by  the  promise  of 
money  to  be  made  off  the  rich  potato 
land  of  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  the 
Pierces  had  drifted  across  the  border 
to    Hempstead,    where   Joseph    Pierce 
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bought  the  large  potato  farm  that  Li- 
vonie  and  Stephen  were  trying  to  run 
in  his  absence. 

The  old  sugar  bowl  had  served  as 
a  repository  for  family  funds  ever 
since  Livonie  could  remember.  It  was 
discouragingly  near  to  being  empty 
this  morning,  she  thought  with  a  sigh, 
as  she  took  off  the  cover  and  reached 
a  hand  Avithin.  A  crumpled  bill  and 
a  little  change  met  her  exploring  fing- 
ers. She  spread  out  the  bill — five 
dollars  and,  she  counted  the  change, 
seventy-five   cents. 

There  was  money  on  the  checking 
account  to  pay  the  men  who  were 
working  on  the  farm.  But  for  general 
expenses  there  were  only  five  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents  to  last  until 
the  potatoes  were  marketed.  And  even 
then  there  were  likely  to  be  bills  rath- 
er than  money  to  pay,  she  knew. 

Putting  the  cash  back  into  the  sugar 
bowl,  she  went  to  the  R.  F.  D.  box 
for  the  morning  mail.  Opening  up 
the  daily  paper,  she  began  that  most 
hopeless  of  all  tasks,  an  attempt  to 
find  reliable,  well-paid  home  work. 
Noting  several  addresses,  she  folded 
up   the    apaer   and    put   it    aside. 

Chin  in  hand,  she  mused  by  the  kit- 
chen window. 

"If  it  were  earlier  in  the  season 
I'd  open  a  tea  room,  catering  to  pass- 
ing motorists.  Or  have  a  truck  gar- 
den and  sell  bunches  of  vegetables 
attractively  tied  up, ' '  she  thought. 
"But  the  first  of  September  with 
days  beginning  to  be  chilly — and  feAV- 
er  and  fewer  tourists  passing — m 
— m!" 

For  three  weeks  Livonie  answered 
ads.  Tried  out  "heme  occupations" 
that  varied  from  tinting  post-cards  to 
silvering  mirrors.     At  the  end  of  three 


weeks  she  had  only  disappointment 
and  experience  for  her  pains.  While 
the  funds  in  the  old  sugar  bowl  had 
shrunken  to  one  solitary  fifty-cent 
piece. 

It  was  a  depressed  if  not  a  discour- 
aged Livonie  who  sat  by  the  kitchen 
window  on  this  other  morning  and 
again  considered  ways  and  means. 

The  weather  had  turned  cold.  A 
steady  downpour  of  rain  had  persisted 
for  days. 

Stephen  came  into  the  kitchen,  his 
slicker  shedding  water  over  the  spot- 
less white  floor.  Worry  written  large 
across   his   boyish   face. 

"What  is  it,  Stevie?"  She  spoke 
mechanically  for  she  knew  well  enough 
what   the   trouble    was. 

Stephen   choked. 

"The  potatoes?" 

He  nodded.  "If  this  rain  keeps 
up—  " 

"How  bad?" 

''•'Two- thirds  of  the  crop  under  wa- 
ter now  and  all  hands  working  to  drain 
it  off." 

"Rot?" 

"Yes." 

Livonie  turned  away  from  his  trou- 
bled  eyes. 

"Cheer  up,  dear,"  was  what  she 
said.  ' '  There's  always  a  way  out. 
Maybe    the   weather '11   clear   today." 

Stephen  threw  a  pessimistic  glance 
out  of  the  window  at  lowering  skies 
and  sheets  of  driving  rain  and  sighed 
heavily. 

"I've  thought — "  she  began  tenta- 
tively— "don't  you  suppose — I  might 
take  a  substitute's  position  in  school 
—if  I   can  get   it?" 

Stephen's  gloom  deepened.  "Not 
to  be  considered  for  a  niinuts,  Sis. 
'  Out  of  the  school-room '  means  out  of 
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of  the   school  room. ' ' 

"I  think  I  shall  try  for  the  position 
just    the    same,"    rebelliously. 

"See  Dr.  Russell  first." 

''"'Get  the  position  first  and  see  him 
afterwards, ' '  she  laughed. 

The  weather  did  clear  that  very 
night.  Though  the  fate  of  the  po- 
tatoes still  hung  in  the  balance  when 
Livonie  left  the  house  after  the  noon 
meal  to  board  a  suburban  trolley  car 
that   would   take   her  into   town. 

"Well,  Livonie,  what  can  I  do  for 
you  ? ' ' 

Mr.  Hopkins,  bluff,  gray  haired, 
smiled  kindly  as  he  shook  hands. 

The  rural  districts  of  Litchton,  May- 
ville  and  Hempstead  had  united  to 
appoint  him  superintendent  of  their 
schools.  He  was  a  friend  of  Livonie's 
father.  And  Livonie  herself  was  a 
favorite  with  him.  His  glance  dwelt 
approvingly  on  her  trim  figure — slen- 
der, graceful,  in  a  homespun  coat 
thrown  open  at  the  throat,  her  skin 
showing  a  warm  cream  against  the 
dark  fur. 

He  drew  forward  a  chair. 

' '  Substitute  position  ?  "  He  repeat- 
ed her  question  after  she  had  made 
known  her   errand. 

"Sorry,  Livonie,  I  truly  am.  But 
those  matters  atre  taken  care  months 
in  advance.     We're  supplied." 

"I  imagined  that  would  be  so,  but 
I  thought  I'd  drop  'round  on  the 
chance  something  might  develop," 
she  explained. 

"If  there  should  be  a  vacancy — 
I'd  gladly  put  you  in.  But,  frankly, 
1  think  there's  small  chance.  We 
keep  names  listed  to  cover  emergen- 
cies, though.  And  I'll  put  you  on 
the   list." 

"Thank    you    for    that."    Livonie 


rose,  smiled  back  at  him  from  the 
door  as  she  went  out. 

"What  shall  I  try  next?"  she 
asked  herself,  standing  a  moment  on 
the  steps  of  the  city  hall  to  think. 

Gajzing  abstractedly  at  a  passing 
car,  she  returned  the  gTeeting  of  the 
man  who  drove  it. 

' '  Mr.  Porter, ' '  she  thought,' '  I  won- 
der how  Harold  is."  Then  all  at 
once,  her  face  lightened.  Gray  eyes 
glowed.  With  an  excited  hop  she 
started  down  the  steps,  nearly  up- 
setting an  old  woman  peddling  pen- 
cils on  the   side- walk. 

"It's  worth  trying,"  she  told  her- 
self as  she  hurried  along. 

Twenty  minutes  later  she  was  ring- 
ing  the   bell   at    the   Porter   home. 

'• '  Whoopey  !  Miss  Pierce ! ' '  Har- 
old shouted  as  the  maid  showed 
Livonie  into  his  room.  ' '  Mother 
was  going  to  drive  out  to  your  house. 
She  thought — I  thought — as  long's  you 
can't  go  to  school  either" — He  stutter- 
ed. Stopped  for  breath.  That  may- 
be you'd  bring  school  to  me?  Will 
you?" 

Then,  at  Livonie's  bewildered  ex- 
pression, "Teach  me,  I  mean — here. 
At   home." 

' '  I  see  that  Harold  has  been  spring- 
ing our  plan." 

Mrs.  Porter  had  come  into  the 
room.  She  was  extending  her  hand  to 
Livonie   and   smiling. 

"Can't  you  make  our  plan  your 
plan,  Miss  Pierce  ? ' ' 

Livonie  gasped.  "Mrs.  Porter," 
she  said,  "I  wonder  if  this  is  a  case 
of  thought  transference.  I  came 
here  for  the  exjjress  purpose  of  asking 
if  I  might  teach  Harold  while  he  is 
laid  up!     I  need  to  earn  money." 

' '  My  goodness ! "     It  was  Mrs.  Por- 
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ter's  turn  to  gasp.  Then  after  a  mo- 
ment of  surprise,  "Well,  that's  just 
fine. ' ' 

And  so  it  was  arranged  that  Livonie 
should  teach  Hatrold  for  an  hour  every 
morning. 

"A  shut-in's  teacher!"  Mrs.  Por- 
ter smiled  as  she  bade  Livonie  good- 
bye. "There  must  be  other  children 
who  aren't  able  to  go  to  school;  "why 
don 't  you  advertise,  Miss  Pierce, 
if  you  need  to  earn  money  ? ' ' 

'"'Mrs.  Porter!  You've  said  some- 
thing ! ' '  Livonie  seized  both  Mrs. 
Porter's  hands,  released  them  to  race 
down   the    street. 

Her  next  call  was  at  the  business 
office  of  a  daily  newspaper. 

Livonie  Pierce,  The  Shut-in.s'  Teach- 
er, was  the  heading  to  a  modest  ad 
explaining  that  a  normal  trained 
teacher  of  experience  would  call  at 
the  house  for  specified  hours  to  teach 
children  unable  to  attend  school. 

And  that   was   how  it   started. 

The  ad  brought  returns.  All  win- 
ter Livonie  "brought  the  school"  to 
shut-in  children,  and  earned  a  satis- 
factory salary. 

The  potatoes,  too,  when  the  water 
drained  off,  proved  uninjured.  And 
there  was  a  bumper  crop.  Everybody 
wasn't  so  lucky  as  Stephen.  Farmers 
whose  ground  was  lower  lost  heavily 
because  of  the  fall  rain.  As  a  result, 
potatoes  went  to  ten  dollars  a  barrel. 
All  the  bills  were  paid. 

In  the  spring  Livonie  hired  Tilly  for 


the  house-work.  Teaching  shut-in 
children  of  the  united  towns  of  Litch- 
ton,  Mayville  and  Hempstead  took  all 
her  time. 

The  house  was  shingled,  painted, 
too. 

"How'd  you  ever  come  to  think  of 
it?"  was  Mrs.  Pierce's  amazed  ques- 
tion the  night  of  her  arrival,  after 
Livonie  had  told  her  about  teaching 
the  shut-in  children. 

"I  didn't  think  of  it,  Mother.  At 
least,  I  only  thought  of  Hatrold.  It 
was  really  Mrs.  Porter's  idea.  Tough, 
after  my  first  bump,  of  disappoint- 
ment over  not  going  back  to  school, 
I  knew  there'd  be  some  way  to  earn 
money,  if  I  wanted  to  find  it  sincerely 
enough    and    tried    hard    enough. 

"But  the  pipe-organ  lessons — " 
Mrs    Pierce    regretted. 

"I'm  going  to  have  them,  too," 
triumphantly,  '  'during  the  summer  va- 
cation. And,  by  the  way,  I'm  plan- 
ning to  keep  on  another  year  with 
my  invalids.  I  may  even  be  able  to 
persuade  Mr.  Hopkins  to  make  my 
school  for  shut-ins  a  part  of  the  public 
school   system. 

"  'Livonie  Pierce,  the  shut-ins' 
teacher!'  That's  what  I'm  called," 
she  laughed  delightedly. 

"You're  quite  an  amazing'  person, 
daughter."  Mrs.  Pierce  kissed  her 
proudly. 

"Not  at  all,"  Livonie  disclaimed. 
"''  'Where    there's    a    will    there's    a 


Henry  Van  Dyke  says  that  he  is  neither  optimist  nor  pessimist.  Here 
is  his  characterization  of  himself:  "I  am  not  an  optimist;  there's  too 
much  evil  in  the  world  and  in  me.  Nor  am  I  a  pessimist;  there's  too 
much  good  in  the  world  and  in  God.  So  I  am  just  a  meliorist,  believing 
that  he  wills  to  make  the  world  better,  and  trying  to  d,o  my  bit  to  help." 
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THE  CORN  STALK  MADE  INTO  PAPER. 


(The  King's  Mountain  Herald) 


What  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  edition  of  any  newspaper  in 
the  world  to  be  printed  on  paper 
made  from  cornstalks  was  issued  by 
the  Commercial-  News  of  Danville, 
111.,  one  day  last  month.  And  it  was 
an  edition  of  116  pages  at  that, 
using   25    tons    of    newsprint. 

The  paper  was  produced  in  Dan- 
ville by  the  Corn  Products  Company, 
which  has  expended  $750,000  in  the 
erection  of  a  plant  and  resarch 
laboratory.  The  process  employed  is 
based  on  that  originated  by  Dr.  Bela 
Dcrner,  a  Hungarian,  with  suitable 
modifications  resulting  from  the  la 
bors  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Jackson,  an  Ameri 
can   industrial    chemist. 

While  further  research  and  experi- 
ments will  be  necessary  to  bring  pro- 
duction of  corn  stalk  paper  to  the 
level  of  that  from  wood  pulp  in  cost,  . 


the  technical  problems  have  been 
practically  solved  and  fear  of  a 
future  paper  famine  through  depletion 
of  forests  has  been  eliminated. 

How  this  new  industry  will  bene- 
fit farmers  of  the  corn  belt  is  fore- 
cast by  one  of  the  men  interested 
in  the  new  process,  who  said: 

''We  can  visualize  in  the  years 
to  come  innumerable  comparatively 
small  pulp  mills  scattered  through- 
out the  corn  belt,  making  pulp  from 
cornstalks  grown  on  millions  of  acres 
now    non-producing. ' ' 

Commenting  on  the  matter,  Sec- 
retary Jardine  declared  that  with 
the  rapid  progress  being  made  in 
technical  and  commercial  procedures 
a  new  day  is  at  hand  when  many 
agricultural  wastes  will  become 
sources  of  profit,  not  only  to  the 
farmer,  but  to  the  countiw  at   large. 


WOMEN  WHO  WORK. 


(Lenoir  Topic) 


Not  long  ago  it  was  considered 
"unladylike"  for  a  girl  to  be  gain 
fully  employed.  But  not  today!  It 
is  now  quite  the  thing  for  girls  to  work 
before  they  are  married — and  often- 
times after,  for  the  Woman's  Bureau 
reports  twice  as  many  married  women 
working  today  as  in  1890.  In  many 
cities  society  Women  have  opened 
shops  of  one  sort  or  another  and 
debutante  daughters  hold  assorted 
jobs.     Lady  Doria  Hope,  daughter  of 


the  Avealthy  Duke  of  NeAvcastle,  Eng- 
land is  clerking  in  a  Fifth  Avenue 
shop.  In  one  New  York  department 
store  five  salesgirls  have  their  names 
on  the  social  register.  So  it  is  not 
only  for  money  that  some  women 
work.  If  the  art  of  cooking  has 
lost  caste  in  many  households,  that 
does  not  necessarily  mean  daughters 
are  idle.  Rather,  they  are  interested 
in  other  things.     Times  have  changed ! 
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DEBATE  IN  SENATE. 

(Smithfield  Herald) 


With  the  Kellogg  peace  treaty  out 
of  the  way,  the  United  States  Senate 
is  now  being  entertained  spasmodi- 
cally with  a  debate  on  prohibition. 
Senator  Harris,  Democrat,  of  Geor- 
gia, would  increase  the  appropiation 
for  the  enforcement  of  prohibition  by 
$25,000,000  and  a  discussion  of  numer- 
ous phases  of  prohibition  enforce- 
ment has  arisen.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  under 
whose  supervision  prohibition  en- 
forcement now  is,  opposes  a  $25,000,- 
000  appropiation  on  the  grounds  that 
such  an  amount  would  be  wasted  at 
this  time.  He  suggests  that  increased 
coast  guard  service,  more  courts  etc., 
will  be  needed  before  expansion  of 
the  field  force  could  be  effective. 
He  favors  however  the  survey  which 
President-elect  Hoover  has  declared 
for.  At  this  point,  Senator  Norris, 
Republican,  comes  back  at  Mellon  with 


the  suggestion  that  if,  after  eight 
years  he  has  just  got  around  to  see- 
ing the  need  of  a  survey,  it  is  high 
time  to  put  some  one  else  in  charge 
of  prohibition  enforcement.  He  in- 
timates also  that  Mellon  is  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  dry  cause — another 
reason  for  a  transfer  of  the  prohibi- 
tion bureau.  In  the  meantime,  other 
prohibition  measures  are  under  con- 
sideration. One  favors  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2,250,000  for  the  dessemina- 
tion  of  law  observance  appeals  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  field  force. 
Another  by  Senator  Glass  of  Virginia 
would  appropiate  $250,000  to  be  used 
by  Hoover  for  a  searching  investiga- 
tion of  prohibition.  With  all  of  these 
measures,  all  of  which  have  their  ad- 
vocates and  opponents,  it  looks  as  if 
a  prohibition  stew  is  brewing  for  Mr. 
Hoover.  The  country  is  waiting  to 
see  how  the  situation  will  be  handled. 


WHEN    TO    WORK 

If  you  are  poor — work. 

If  you  are  rich — continue  to  work. 

If  you  are  burdened  with  seemingly  unfair  responsibilities — work. 

If  you  are  happy — keep  right  on  working.     Idleness  gives  room 
for  doubts  and  fear. 

If  disappointments  come — work. 

If  sorrow  overwhelms  you,  and  loved  ones  seem  not  true — work. 

V/hen  faith  falters  and  reason  fails — just  work. 

When  dreams  are  shattered  and  hope  seems  dead — work.     Work 
as  if  you  life  were  in  peril.     It  really  is. 

No  matter  what  ails  you — work. 

Work  faithfully — work  with  faith. 

Work  is  the  greatest  remedy  available. 

Work  will  cure  both  mental  and  physical  afflictions. 

— Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  C.  B.  Barber,  our  accountant, 
visited  his  parents  at  Kings  Mountain 
one  dav  last  week. 


Jack  Dillingham,  of  cottage  number 
nine,  has  been  placed  in  the  printing 
department. 


Letter  writing  day  came  around 
again  and  the  boys  were  all  glad  to 
be  a.ble  to  write  to  their  home  folks. 


Superintendent  C.  E.  Boger  and 
J.  C.  Fisher,  assistant  superintendent, 
made  a  business  trip  to  Raleigh  last 
week. 


Six  hogs,  weighing  2,475  pounds 
were  killed  last  week  ,  giving  us 
another  good  supply  of  spare-ribs, 
sausage,   etc. 


A  mechanic  from  the  factory  has 
been  here  several  days,  making  some 
repairs  and  overhauling  our  ice  plant 
machinery.  Mr.  Carriker  and  our 
carpenter  shop  force  have  also  been 
here  doing  some  work  tihere,  and 
everything  is  in  readiness  for  the  com- 


ing summer. 

Mrs.  Betty  Lee,  matron  of  cottage 
number  two,  who  was  called  to  her 
home  near  Shelby  last  week  on  ac- 
count of  the  illness  of  her  mother, 
has  returned  and  reports  that  her 
mother  is  improving. 


Several  bushels  of  peanuts  were 
distributed  among  the  boys  when 
they  assembled  on  the  athletic  field 
last  Saturday  afternoon.  The  boys 
always  enjoy  these  Saturday  after- 
noon treats,  and  as  our  crop  of  pea- 
nuts was  uinusually  good  last  year, 
we  expect  they  will  be  continued  fcr 
some    time. 


Mr.  Shelton,  Boys'  Work  Secre- 
tary, of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A.. 
had  charge  of  the  service  in  the  audi- 
torium last  Sunday  afternoon.  He 
brought  with  him  as  the  speaker  for 
the  afternoon,  Mr.  Frank  McNmch,  a 
former  mayor  cf  Charlotte.  Two 
singers  from  Smith  University  ren- 
dered several  selections  which  we 
all  enjoyed. 


The  Senate  has  passed  the  Kellogg  peace  treaty.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  about  it  Some  feel  that  it  is  a  useless  document ;  others 
think  it  is  the  most  significant  peace  movement  in  history.  Time  only  will 
prove  the  worth  of  the  pact.  Those  who  are  expecting  the  millenium  to 
dawn  when  all  the  nations  of  the  world  shall  have  accepted  it  will  of 
course  be  disappointed,  but  tl\ose  who  see  it  as  an  organization  of  the 
peace  forces  to  outlaw  war,  backed  by  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  the  nations, 
will  not  find  it  an  ideal  too  impractical  to  be  attained. 

— Smithfield  Herald. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  MISSION  WORK 

"The  improvement  in  the  governments  of  the  world  has  been  due  to  the 
gospel.  The  missionaries  have  been  the  agents  of  democracy  in  the  world. 
They  have  never  preached  political  doctrine,  but  the  principles  of  democracy 
come  from  the  gospel.  We  speak  of  "making  the  world  safe  for  democracij" 
but  what  will  democracy  do  with  the  world  after  it  gets  it?  Christianity  is 
the  only  thing  that  will  make  democracy  safe  for  the  world.  It  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  distinguish  democracy  from  sovietism,  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  majority  which  is  worse  than  the  tyranny  of  one  man.  It  is  not  safe  for 
the  world  until  democracy  safeguards  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

Rev.  R.  F.  Campbell  D.D. 


THE  UNIVERSITY'S  HIGH  STANDING 

Dr.  Harry  Woodburn  Chase,  president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
gives  an  interesting  report  of  the  development  of  the  state's  chief  institution 
of  higher  learning  during  the  past  decade.  The  developments  and  increasing 
interest  are  marvelous  from  every  viewpoint, — but  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Chase 
the  following  is  significant  because  we  realize  that  the  University  is  recog- 
nized in  the  educational  world: 

Probably  the  most  striking  single  testimony  to  the  national  standing  of 
the  university  during  this  period  has  been  its  admission  to  the  group  of  28 
universities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  known  as  the  Association 
of  American  Universities.     This  group   is   composed   of   the   outstanding 
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universities  of  the  continent,  both  those  under  state  control  and  those 
which  are  privately  endowed.  Membership  in  this  association  means 
naturally  that  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  recognized  in  the  edu- 
cational world  as  one  of  the  significant  educational  institutions  in  Ameri- 
ci.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  standards  of  work  maintained  at  the  in- 
stitution. It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  southern  institution  ever  admitted  to 
membership  since  the  foundation  of  the  association,  the  University  of 
Virginia  being  a  charter  member. 

************ 

MR.  J.  A.  CANNON  RESIGNS. 

After  ten  years  of  faithful  and  constant  service,  as  chairman  of  the  ' '  City 
School  Board,"  Mr.  J.  A.  Cannon  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  tender- 
ed his  resignation  which  was  reluctantly  accepted.  This  job  carries  with  it 
no  remuneration,  but  on  the  other  hand  sacrifice  and  responsibility,  and  in 
spite  of  all  difficulties  it  goes  without  saying  that  Mr.  Cannon  served  well 
and  has  seen  the  school  grow  from  a  small  plant,  during  a  constructive  and  try- 
ing period,  to  one  comparable  to  that  of  any  other  city  the  size  of  Concnr  I. 
No  greater  ambition  can  any  man  have  than  give  a  loving  service  to  his  com- 
munity,— this  kind  of  service  though  cannot  in  the  truest  sense  be  appreciated 
by  one  unless  he  has  rendered  a  similar  service.  We  feel  that  the  city 
schools  have  lost  a  most  valuable  official  and  regret  that  it  was  necessary  that 
Mr.  Cannon  resign. 

************ 

ILLITERACY  IN  NORTH  CROLINA 

The  commssion  appointed  last  year  by  Governor  A.  W.  McLean  to  make 
some  study  of  the  illiteracy  in  the  state  gives  out  the  following  report:  that 
thirteen  per  cent  of  the  white  population  of  North  Carolina,  or  to  be  more 
concise  that  there  are  104,844  white  illiterates  in  the  state — this  number  ex- 
ceeds the  total  number  illiterates  of  nine  other  states  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  This  report  seems  impossible  when  we  think  of  the  amount  of  money 
expended  for  progressive  education  all  over  the  state.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
the  state  cumpulsory  school  law  is  sadly  neglected, — or  is  it  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  elementary  school — the  basis  of  all  successful  education,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently emphasized?     It  matters  not  what  the  trouble  is — the  whole   story 
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is  a  challenge  to  the  state. 

The  nine  states  that  have  fewer  illiterates  than  the  total  number  of  illiter- 
ates in  North  Carolina  are  Colorado,  with  24,208  illiterates;  Delaware,  with 
10,508;  Idaho,  with  4;924;  Montana,  with  9,544;  North  Dakota,  with  9,937; 
Iowa,  with  20,240;  Oregon,  with  9,317;  South  Dakota,  with  8,109;  and  Utah, 
with  6,264  or  a  total  of  103,047. 

THE  GOVERNOR  WANTS  THE  AUSTRALIAN  BALLOT 

In  a  five  minute  speech  before  the  Legislature,  Governor  Gardner  spoke 
in  no  uncertain  terms  his  approval  of  a  secret  ballot,  more  popularly  known 
as  the  Australian  Ballot.  The  following  taken  from  his  five  minute  speech 
shows  very  clearly  that  Gov.  Gardner  has  both  convictions  and  courage, — and 
that  his  attitude  towards  the  secret  ballot  law  is  consistent  with  his  pre-elec- 
tion promises : 

It  is  not  enough  that  every  vote  shall  be  accurately  counted  as  cast,  and 
that  adequate  safeguards  shall  be  provided  to  this  end.  There  must 
be  the  right  and  privilege  and  facility  for  every  citizen  entitled  to  vote  to 
exercise  this  right  uncensored  and  unsupervised  as  the  free  and  untram- 
melled and  unintimidated  expression  of  the  voter. 

THE  UNITED  LUTHERAN  SYNOD  MEETS  IN  NEW  ST.  JAMES 

The  annual  meeting  of  United  Lutheran  Synod,  North  Carolina,  is  in  session 
this  week  at  Concord,  the  meetings  are  held  in  the  new  St.  James  Lutheran 
Church.  This  new  church,  a  strong  evidence  of  the  love  and  loyalty  of  its 
membership,  is  centrally  located  in  the  businss  center  of  the  city;  and  attracts 
the  attention  of  many  because  of  its  simplicity  and  grandeur  combined  in  the 
Tudor-Gothic  architecture.  Upon  entering  the  auditorium  one  is  impressed 
that  the  structure  is  churchly  in  every  appointment,  therefore  the  entire 
effect  is  conducive  to  divine  worship.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  mem- 
bers of  St.  James  in  their  zeal  to  have  this  assembly  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
as  wrell  as  the  devout  laymen,  worship  in  their  neAV  church  have  perfected 
all  pre-convention  plans  till  every  visitor  will  realize  and  feel  that  they  are 
welcome.  Wherein  the  spirit  of  true  worship,  the  feeling  of  brotherly  love 
and  a  genuine  hospitality  are  combined  an  influence  for  good  will  be  felt  to 
the  end  of  time.     The  Uplift  welcomes  this  christian  body  of  workers,  and 
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wish  it  were  possible  for  every  minister  and   delegate  to  visit  the  Jackson 
Training  School. 

.  i  ■  ************ 

DEMOCRACY  OF  EDUCATION 

The  United  States  is  noted  far  and  wide  as  a  land  of  Democracy,  where 
the  rights  of  one  individual  are  as  sacred  as  the  rights  of  any  other.  It 
is  the  land  of  equal  opportunity;  a  place  where  the  humblest  may  rise  to  the 
highest  plates  of  honor.  A  recognition  of  this  has  been  one  of  the  strongest 
factors  in  the  advancement  of  our  republic  to  a  place  of  leadership  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

The  is  no  function  of  government  in  which  this  great  Democratic  princi- 
ple has  been  fostered  and  protected  more  universally  and  more  sacredly 
than  in  the  public  schools.  From  the  outset  Ave  have  rebelled,  and  rightly  so, 
against  discrimination  because  of  wealth,  or  social  standing.  But  we  have  not 
at  all  times  had  a  true  conception  of  what  democracy  in  education  means.  We 
have  not  fully  understood  that  if  it  means  anything  at  all,  it  means  that  every 
child  must  receive  the  type  of  instruction  that  is  best  suited  to  him.  We  have  not 
until  recent  years  thought  in  terms  of  the  individual  child,  but  rather  we  have 
thought  of  systems  of  schools.  Recently,  however,  we  have  begun  to  realize 
that  what  is  the  right  or  the  chance  of  one  child  may  not  be  the  right  of  an- 
other. 

The  use  of  standard  tests  in  public  schools  has  enabled  us  to  determine  that 
there  are  among  children  individual  differences,  which  must  be  recognized  in 
a  system  of  Democracy  in  Education.  These  tests  have  been  standardized  in 
such  a  Avay  that  they  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  classifying  and  grouping 
pupils  in  schools.  Since  the  tests  are  standardized  it  is  possible  to  secure  an 
objective  measurement  of  the  child's  ability  unaffected  by  any  subjective  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  If  tests  are  properly  administered,  the  results 
will  be  the  same.  Not  only  this  but  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  progress  of 
a  child  at  a  given  time,  and  then  at  a  later  time  to  measure  his  achievement  and 
thereby  determine  as  to  whether  or  not  the  child  is  making  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. 

Standard  tests  Avere  used  in  the  rural  schools  of  Cabarrus  County  last  year. 
They  Avere  used  as  a  partial  basis  for  promotion  from  the  elementary  schools 
to  the  high  schools.  In  addition  to  this  all  high  school  seniors  took  standard 
tests  in  order  that  the  results  might  be  used  as  the  students  entered  college  for 
purposes  of  educational  guidance. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND. 

(By  Old  Hurry  graph) 


The  Long  Island  musician  who  had 
two   wives   certainly  did  throw   a  lot 
of  static  into  the  harmony  of  his  life. 
— o — 

There  are  baseball  fans,  basketball 
fans,  radio  fans,  and  other  fans. 
Would  you  call  an  electric  devotee  an 
electric  fan? 

— o — 

If  Congress  will  enforce  prohibi- 
tion, and  make  the  country  as  dry  as 
the  Congressional  Record,  it  will  have 
the  credit  of  having  performed  a  work 
of  supererogation. 

— o —   ■ 

One  of  the  rocks  upon  which  the 
matrimonial  barque  is  often  founder- 
ed— when  a  wife  is  surprised  by  dis- 
covering her  husband  considers  her 
as  hard  to  live  with  as  she  does  him. 
— o — 
By  the  time  the  flu  has  run  its 
course  the  baseball  epidemic  will  be 
in  full  swing,  and  many  of  the  boys 
will  be  absent  from  the  office  just  the 
same.  So,  if  it's  not  one  thing  it  is 
another. 

— o — 
When  the  television  telephones  come 
into  general  use  we  will  be  able  t<. 
see  who  it  is  we  are  talking  to  with- 
out asking  the  question:  ''Who  is 
this?"  when  we  want  to  know  who 
is  that. 

— o — 

Anne  Nichols,  author  of  "Abie's 
Irish  Rose,"  is  reported  as  saying 
that  she  is  sick  of  the  play.  That's 
strange.  The  rose  hasn't  faded,  has 
it?  Shouldn't  think  that  for  Nichols 
for  whom  so  many  dollars  were  reap- 


ed would  be  so  soon  sick  of  the  pro- 
duction. 

— o — 
It  is  said  that  in  Germany  ears  are 
required  to  carry  orange  instead  of 
red  tail  lights.  They  ought  to  intro- 
duce the  grapefruit  color — the  grape- 
fruit is  the  thing  that  always  gets 
in  the  public  eye. 

It  is  stated  that  some  of  the  Illi- 
nois folks  are  finding  kerosene  in 
their  milk.  Evidently  trying  to  make 
"light"  of  their  lacteal  product,  or 
else  they  have  been  stopping  at  filling 
stations. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  "the 
only  thing  hat  beats  a  good  wife  is 
a  bad  husband."  But  that  does  not 
dispel  the  fact  that  many  a  good  hus- 
band is  badly  used  up  by  his  wife,  if 
she  holds   a  full  hand    of  clubs. 

Man  isn't  as  vain  as  he  is  sometimes 
pictured.  He  buys  hair  tonic  be- 
cause he  is  afraid  of  catching  cold 
with  so  much  bareness  on  his  pate; 
not  because  he  is  afraid  of  a  bald 
top  will  make  him  look  queer. 
— o — 

To  hear  some  people  talk  about 
their  ailments,  they  have  had  all  of 
the  diseases  in  the  various  patent 
medicine  advertisements  that  appear 
in  the  newspapers;  and  they  have 
tried  near  about  all  of  the  remedies 
suggested. 

— o — 

It  is  one  of  the  practical  observa- 
tions  of   life    that    the   more   a   man 
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really  knows,  the  more  willing  he  is 
to  be  taught  something  else.  It  is 
the  fellow  who  knows  little  that  want 
to  impress  you  with  the  idea  that  he 
knows  it  all. 

— o — 

A  Durham  wife  spoke  thus  to  her 
spouse,  the  other  day:  "Do  you 
know,  Henry,  you  are  growing  quite 
handsome  ? ' '  And  Henry  replied  : 
"Yes,  Nancy;  it's  a  way  I  have  when 
it  gets  anywhere  near  your  birthday.'' 
The   horrid   man. 

— o — 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the 
times,  or  porents,  when  a  paper  is  lead 
to  say  that  "The  Bible  is  a  safe 
place  to  hide  anything  from  the 
youngsters. ' '  Better  dust  the  dust 
off  the  great  old  book  and  make  it 
useful  in  the  family. 
— o — 

The  good  thing  about  being  a 
straight  Democrat  right  now  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  worried  about 
avIio  is  likely  to  be  appointed  to  office 
under  Mr.  Hoover.  To  the  victor 
belong  the  spoils  for  Democrats. 
Their  spoils  were  spoilt  in  November. 
— o — 

A  Durhamite  told  me  the  other  day 
that  he  bought  one  of  the  much  ad- 
vertised "Men's  Work  Shirts,"  from 
a  mail  order  house,  and  he  said,  "The 
blamed  thing  worked  up  to  a  mere 
belt  under  his  arms.  It  was  a  'work 
shirt'  all  right,"  he  concluded. 
— o — 

In  Rockland,  Massachusetts,  a  new 
test  of  skill  was  imposed  on  a  bar- 
ber in  that  town  when  a  woman 
brought  him  a  big  doll  and  asked 
him  to  give  it  the  latest  type  of  bob. 
When  the  dolls  begin  to  have  their 
hair  bobbed,  it  is  looked  for  bobs  to 


bob  up  to  a  doll-tax. 

Somebody  is  always  spoiling  some- 
thing; consciously  or  unconsciously, 
as  the  case  may  be.  A  Durham  man 
told  me  that  the  first  of  the  year  he 
made  a  resolution  to  quit  smoking, 
and  was  holding  tenaciously  to  that 
resolve,  when  the  other  day  a  friend 
gave  him  a  box  of  cigars.  The  reso- 
lution has  ended  in  smoke. 

— o — 
Some  folks  are  hailing  with  joy  the 
proposed  calendar  with  thirteen 
months,  as  another  paying  off  month 
Avill  be  run  in  on  them.  But  what's 
the  use  ?  They  '11  have  another  months' 
rent  to  pay,  and  another  months'  ex- 
penses just  the  same.  So  the  13- 
month  calendar  is  about  as  broad  as 
it  is  long. 

— o — 
The  Bradenton  (Fla.,)  Herald,  not- 
ing that  a  down  and  outer  fell  heir 
to  valuable  estate,  says,  "Yet  who 
wrants  to  be  a  down  and  outer?"  So 
far  as  I  can  observe  the  fellow  incar- 
cerated in  the  jails  above  the  court 
house,  like  the  one  in  Durham,  wants 
to  be  "down  and  out,"  in  foct  longs 
to  be.  That's  the  only  kind  that  can 
be  thought  of  just  now. 

— o — 
A  Durham  fellow  is  boasting  to  his 
home  folks  that  he  once  sat  in  the 
chair  of  the  speaker  of  the  House  in 
the  Congressional  hall.  Hu-m-m ! 
That's  nothing.  I  frequently  sit  in 
the  chair  of  the  speaker  of  the  house 
right  here  at  home. 

— o — 
It  is  stated  that  some  schools  are 
offering  correspondence  courses  in  sax- 
ophone  playing,   and   it   is   suggested 
that  there  is  a  reason  for  shooting  the 
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mail  man.  To  counteract  this  I  don't 
see  why  some  of  the  schools,  if  they 
want  to  accomplish  something  big, 
start  a  correspondence  course  for  en- 
forcing prohibition.  That  would  give 
the  people  something  to  think  about 
and  would  be  real  study. 
— o — 

What  a  delight  it  is  to  meet  a  red- 
blooded  individual  aglow  with  the  joy 
of  living;  sure  of  the  worthwhileness 
of  life;  determined  to  make  the  most 
of  his  limited  time  on  earth,  and 
bound  to  be  somebody  who  counts  and 
helps,  and  is  a  friend.  He  has  enter- 
ed the  Apostleship  of  Sunshine,  and 
is  like  the  hand  of  God  reaching 
down — a  constant  source  of  inspira- 
tion. 

— o — 

They  are  telling  it  that  a  Massa- 
chusetts jury  refused  to  indict  a  man 
who  killed  a  public  speaker  with  the 
leg  of  a  chair  because  he  insisted  on 
pronouncing  it  "prehaps. "  That's 
knocking  some  pronouncement  into  a 
fellow,  but,  by  the  way,  it  is  notice- 
able that  all  of  these  queer  things 
that  happen  these  days  are  located 
so  far  oc — distance  lends  enchantment 
to  the  news. 

— o — 

North  Carolina  has  a  road  commis- 
sion for  making  and  supervising  roads 
for  the  state  at  large.  But  indivi- 
dually, we  are  all  road  makers,  whe- 
ther you  know  it  or  not.  This  idea 
was  beautifully  expressed  by  Hiblault, 
when  he  said:  ;'We  are  all  of  us 
roadmakers  of  one  kind  or  another; 
making  the  road  rougher  or  smoother, 


for  those  who  come  after  us.  Happy 
are  we,  if  we  succeed  in  rolling  off  a 
few  of  the  stones  that  hurt  our  own 
feet."  Are  you  making  the  road 
smoother    for    someone — or    rougher? 

"Coming  events,  cast  their  shadows 
before. ' '  That 's  an  old  saying,  and 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  shadows 
athwart  the  pathway  of  married  men 
these  days.  Soon  the  housewife  will 
begin  her  spring  cleaning,  and  hubbies 
will  have  excuses  that  business  is 
rushing  and  they  are  detained  at  the 
office  over  the  usual  time.  When 
there 's  house-cleaning  men  have  a  pro- 
verbial way  of  sneaking  away  from 
home  and  leaving  wife  to  take  down 
and  put  up  the  curtains  and  pictures. 
Men  are  afraid  they  will  fall  and  in- 
jure themselves.  Yet  they  call  wo- 
men the  weaker  sex. 
— o — 

One  of  the  easiest  jobs  a  man  ever 
had  is  to  be  an  economic  expert  and 
Avrite  treaties  on  how  much  a  family 
can  live  on.  They  generally  put  the 
figures  far  beyond  what  the  average 
man  gets  in  salary.  If  they  would 
only  furnish  the  salary  with  their 
advice  it  would  help  matters  wonder- 
fully. Or  else,  if  they  will  live  on 
the  salaries  most  men  get,  they  would 
write  another  kind  of  article  on  how 
to  live  on  a  small  income.  It  is  one 
thing  to  give  advice,  and  another  thing 
to  follow  your  own  counsel.  I  can 
live  small  on  a  big  salary  a  great 
deal  better  than  I  can  live  big  on  a 
small    salary.     So    can    you. 


"Real  worth  is  measured  by  the  inner  beauty  of  the  heart  rather  than 
by  outward  grace  of  form  and  feature." 
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THE  AWAKENING  FAITH  OF  A  MOHAVE 

CHIEF 


By  C.  W.  Hunt 


Honore  Willsie  Morrow  a  writer 
and  author  of  note,  tells  in  the  Jan- 
uary American  how  she,  seeking  to 
satisfy  that  longing  that  sometimes 
comes  to  those  who  labor  long,  ami 
miss  the  best  of  life  thereby,  betook 
herself  to  the  desert  near  Death  Val- 
ley, and  made  a  camp  all  alone  near 
a  Mohave  Indian  village;  and  how 
after  days  of  loneliness  in  the  ever 
blowing-  sand,  she  was  attracted  one 
night  by  the  death  dance  of  the  tribe, 
as  the  only  son  of  chief  Kemah  died 
and  all  the  tribe  gathered  to  beseech 
the  Great  Spirit  to  take  Iretaba. 
Hour  after  hour  they  cried :  Iretaba ! 
Iretaba!  Iretaba!  Great  Spirit,  Ireta- 
ba! Unable  to  sleep  she  betook  her- 
self to  the  camp,  standing  without, 
she  saw  the  body  borne  from  the 
tent,  swinging  in  a  blanket  on  poles  and 
carried  to  the  firey  cradle  dug  in  the 
sand  on  river  bank,  wood  piled  on  it 
and  fire  applied,  while  the  women 
danced  and  cried  Iretaba !  Iretaba ! 
until  the  fire  went  out,  the  body  turn- 
ed to  ashes,  at  which  time  there  came 
a  cave-in  in  the  banks  of  the  madden- 
ing Colorado  river,  taking  the  ashes 
that  were  soon  to  be  thrown  upon 
its  bosom ;  then  all  was  quiet  again,  and 
she  stole  back  to  her  place.  Later 
she  picked  up  the  diary  of  Padre 
Garces  some  one  had  left  with  her, 
and  found  it  was  a  record  of  his 
journey  and  work  with  the  ancient 
Mohaves,  with  compass  points  and 
road  descriptions  so  clear  that  she 
decided  in  her  desperation,  to  under- 
take, a  lone  woman,  to  follow  Garces 


route ;  and  with  a  burro  that  had 
taken  up  at  her  camp  for  a  pack 
horse  she  set  out,  enduring  all  kinds 
of  hardships,  ending  long  before  she 
had  retraced  Garces  steps,  Avith  her 
bargaining  with  Kemah  and  a  neigh- 
bor chief,  Obob  to  take  her  to  the 
Navajo  country  in  their  primitive  way 
of  travel.  That  night  she  found  her- 
self by  a  camp  fire  Avith  Kemah,  one 
of  his  Avives  Oche;  Obob  and  his  Avife 
Molly,  AAdien  Oche  said:  "It  is  strange 
that  Kemah  and  Obob  should  both 
have  to  burn  their  only  sons  in  such 
a  short  time." 

'  'It  is  best, ' '  murmured  Kemah. 
"No,"  grunted  Obob  fiercely. 

"What  good  for  Injun  have  son," 
demanded  Kemah.  "Big  sheriff  at 
Washington,  he  Injuns'  chief  now. 
Great   Spirit   takes   sons   aAvay. ' ' 

"If  Great  Spirit  knows,  it  why 
does  He  send  sons  in  first  place?" 
I  asked. 

'"Great  Spirit  won't  change  \v?y 
of  world,  Avay  of  men  and  AA'omen, 
just  for  Injuns!  He  say  let  Injun 
learn,  Poor  fool!"  Kemah 's  tragic 
eyes   Avere   on   the   fire. 

"When  Iretaba  live  you  no  talk 
so, ' '  said  Obob  sardonically. 

'  |  Injuns  never  learn, ' '  muttered  Ke- 
mah. 

"Great  Spirit  heap  sorry  a  tout 
that, ' '  said  Obob  still  sardonic.  Ke- 
mah 's  return  was  serious.  "  Yes,  He  '.•> 
heap  sorry. ' ' 

I  leaned  forAvard  to  catch  the  old 
Mohave's  eye.  "Kemah,  how  do  you 
knoAv  He's  sorry!" 
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"Because,"  replied  Kemah  serious- 
ly, "Great  Spirit  in  me,  in  Obob,  in 
Oche,  in  Molly.  We  all  sorry.  He  is  in 
jis  so   He  must  be  sorry  too,  must  be. ' ' 

"I  gasped!  This  old  Indian  had 
come  further  than  I.  What  was  this 
he  had  just  given  me?  I  looked  at 
him  eagerly,  but  he  turned  away  as 
if  regretting  he  said  even  that  much. 
I  arose  from  the  fire  and  strode  into 
the  desert  to  meet  it.  Not  till  I  was 
out  of  sight  and  sound  of  the  camp  did 
I  halt  to  face  the  low  hanging  stars." 

• '  Once  again  I  forced  my  brain  to 
cross  the  barriers  in  collossal  effort 
to  'catch  up  with  Kemah 's  thought. 
What  he  meant  was  that  the  essen- 
tial me,  which  is  a  part  of  the  uni- 
versal cause,  suffered  and  was  sorry 
for  the  agony  of  every  living  <-i ma- 
ture. There  was  no  separating  my 
soul  from  the  universal  soul.  What- 
ever my  brain  recorded  as  being  felt 
by  the  essential  me  was  being  felt  by 
that  of  which  I  am  an  integral  part. ' ' 

He  is  in  us  so  he  must  be  sorry. 
Must  be. ' '  It  was  not  mere  chemis- 
try.    It  could  be  called  Providence. ' ' 

' '  Such  an  unprecedented  increase 
in  the  visibility  of  my  spiritual  world, 
such  a  lifting  of  barriers,  was  all  but 
shattering  to  my  mental  machinery ! 
I  stood  I  know  not  how  long,  strug- 
gling to  take  in  its  implications.  Fil- 
led with  my  new  purpose,  I  returned 
to  the  camp  fire. 

"Kemah,"  I  said,  "I  am  not  going 
up  into  the  Navajo  country  with  you. 
I'm  starting  back  to  Needles  tomor- 
row, if  you  will  trust  me  for  a  Aveek  '3 
grub.'' 
' '  How  come  ?  "  asked  the  old  Mohave. 

I  eyed  him  thoughtfully.  Would  he 
understand?  Certainly  he  had  given 
me  enough  that  night  to  entitle  him 


to  an  explanation.  I  tried  to  make 
him  understand  that  the  state  of  mind 
that  brought  me  to  the  desert.  I 
told  him  how  I  had  felt  about  Ireta- 
ba's  burning,  and  described  Padre 
Garces  to  him,  and  when  I  had  fin- 
ished the  account  I  said  further:  it 
seemed  to  me  that  if  I  came  into  the 
desert  and  lived  as  the  padre  lived,  I 
might  get  to  look  at  death  the  way 
he  did;  not  afraid  of  it;  sure  that  it 
is  good  for  our  spirit. 

"All  Injuns  believe,"  said  Kemah 
simply,  "that  birds,  stones,  coyotes 
and  stars  are  all  his  brothers.  Great 
Spirit  use  same  sand  to  make  them 
all  .  Why  you  all  time  worry  is  be- 
cause you  stay  so  far  away  from  your 
brothers.  You  come  back  to  desert, 
live  like  Injuns  live,  then  you  believe 
like  Injuns  believe  and  you  not  wor- 
ry. ' ' 

"I  took  this  in  and  went  on  with 
my  entrada,  ending  with  Kemah 's 
contribution  of  the  evening.  He  gave 
me  one  long,  not  unkindly  look." 
"How  long  you  going  to  live  near 
Mohave  village  V 

But  don 't  you  see  Kemah,  you  and 
the  rest  have  given  me  strength  to 
go  back  to  the  city  where  I  belong, 
where  I  must  be? 

'Big  fool,"  grunted  Kemah.  "Any 
desert  in  New  York  ? ' ' 

I  '11  take  my  desert  back  with  me, 
was  my  answer.  I  can  be  brother  to 
the  same  stars  in  New  York,  as  you 
are  here.  Kemah  shook  his  head.  I 
was  not  sure  I  had  made  him  under- 
stand. 

Looking  back  on  the  experience,  i 
see  it  was  my  most  tremenduous  spirit- 
ual adventure,  the  adventure  that  still- 
ed the  desperations  of  my  mind. 
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SOME  OLD  RELICS 

By  Rev.  C.  J.  Black,  in  King's  Mountain  Herald. 


I  admire  old  things,  old  books  old 
papers,  old  people  and  even  the  ' '  Old 
Time  Religion."  This  characteristic 
of  mine  often  causes  me  to  visit  old 
places  and  to  inquire  often  for  old 
minutes,  and  other  relics  of  the  past. 
Last  Friday,  I  had  my  heart's  con- 
tent when  I  was  turned  into  an  old 
house,  I  mean  an  old  house  .  One 
built  two  hundred  years  ago,  one  built 
of  hewn  logs  nearly  two  feet  broad 
and  notched  at  the  corners.  It  had  a 
chimney  five  feet  wide  built  of  large 
stones,  and  yet  evciy  one  of  them 
still  intact.  This  house  was  former- 
ly occupied  by  Rrvolvtionar .  heroes 
and  there  is  still  evidences  of  their 
stay  there.  The  old  furniture,  books, 
papers,  and  s1:  -h  tii'ngs  arp  still  in 
the  house  ami  are  in  very  good  (.'un- 
ci i lion  for  their  :u'?  Some  of  these 
things  are  very  interesting.  This  is 
especially  true  when  it  comes  to  the 
clothing  they  wore.  One  of  the  arti- 
cles is  an  old  flax  dress.  We  grumble 
about  short  dresses  and  low  necks 
these  days,  but  before  Paris  became 
the  source  of  fashions  for  us,  our 
American  women  wore  short  dresses 
and  low  necks  if  the  old  flax  dress 
in  this  old  home  is  to  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  what  they  wore  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  This  dress 
does  not  have  more  than  two  yards 
of  home  spun  flax  in  it.  The  buttons 
are  made  of  gourd  and  covered  with 
the  same  material  the  dress  is  made 
of,  and  the  length  of  it  is  desperately 
short.  It  was  hand  made  and  is  as 
neatly  done  as  you  can  find  today. 
Another  interesting  garment  in  this 
old  home  is  an  old  uniform  v>orn  by 


a  soldier  in  the  battle  of  Cowpens. 
The  uniform  was  originally  dark  blue. 
The  original  color  is  still  very  evident 
but  the  garment  is  very  much  moth 
eaten  and  torn.  It  was  made  of  pure 
wool  and  was  "ueT  lined.  The  old  l.at 
or  cap  as  you  may  term  it,  is  very 
high  and  seems  to  have  been  made  out 
of  some  kind  of  leather.  It  will  hold 
almost  a  peck  of  corn  it  is  so  'igh. 
The  writer  brought  a  piece  of  the 
old  uniform  home  with  him  as  a  rare 
souvenir. 

The  other  interesting  things  1  found 
were  old  newspapers.  There  were  hun- 
dreds of  them,  and  they  were  all  in- 
teresting, but  it  is  not  nice  to  be 
greedy  about  things  of  this  kind  so 
I  did  not  bring  but  about  twenty 
five  home  with  me.  These  are  Bibi- 
cal  Recorders  nearly  sixty  years  old. 
The  Baptist,  published  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  It  was 
edited  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Graves,  one  of  the 
most  noted  scholars  we  have 
ever  produced;  the  old  Concord 
papers,  The  Register,  The  Enterprise 
and  the  Charlotte  Democrat.  All  of 
these  papers  are  very  interesting.  One 
of  the  strongest  articles  in  the  Old 
Recorder  was  written  by  Elder  F. 
M.  Jorlan  on  ' '  Fashion. ' '  He,  of 
course,  had  much  to  say  about  the 
ladies'  dresses.  His  complaint  'was 
that  they  put  too  much  cloth  in  them. 
He  said  that  some  of  them  contained 
as  much  as  sixteen  yards  of  cloth 
while  the  women  some  years  before 
made  theirs  out  of  six  yards  of  cloth, 
sometimes  five.  Women  will  never 
get  their  dresses  to  suit  everybody, 
so   they  just   as   well   make   them   as 
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they  please  and  go  on  with  their 
business.  The  advertisements  are  al- 
so interesting.  They  advertise  many 
things  we  know  but  little  about  to- 
day, and  many  of  the  rare  things 
they  advertise,  have  become  common 
household  commodities. 

These  papers  belonged  to  Rev.  Ja- 
cob M.  McCurdy  who  was  the  first 
white  man  to  be  baptised  by  a  Baptist 
preacher  in  Cabarrus  county.  His 
family,  now  old,  lives  at  the  Old  Mc- 
Curdy place  ten  miles  south  of  Con- 
cord near  the  Thunder  Struck  Bridge. 
The  widow  of  the  old  preacher  is 
still  living  and  is  in  good  health.  She 
is   nearly   80   years   old.     She   has    a 


little  dwarf  who  has  been  a  great 
Comfort  to  her  during  her  old  age. 
This  little  woman  weighs  about  six- 
ty pounds,  and  is  about  two  feet  high. 
She  remembers  everybody  and  every- 
thing she  ever  knew.  She  is  the  en- 
cyclopedia of  the  family.  Little  Hat- 
tie  McCurdy  is  known  all  over  Ca- 
barrus county.  She  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  spirits  you  have  ever  seen. 
She  has  a  younger  sister,  Miss  Fan- 
nie McCurdy,  who  is  a  very  accompli- 
shed woman.  She  has  been  teaching 
in  the  state  schools  for  several  years. 
The  entire  family  is  interesting  in 
many  ways. 


RETRIBUTION 

Some  time,  some  great  white  day  of  days,  we  think 
All  things  that  puzzle  us  will  be  made  plain, 
And  we  shall  find  again  each  broken  link 
That,  somehow,  we  have  lost  from  our  life  chain. 

Buried  in  dusk  along  the  great  highway 
Somewhere  they  lie,  awaiting  the  finder's  hand, 
And  they  will  all  be  gathered  up  some  day, 
And  we  shall  have  again  the  perfect  band. 

By  and  by,  somewhere,  the  good  seed  that  we  sow- 
Though  ],ong  within  the  ground  it  may  have  lain, 
Will  wake  to  life  from  its  long  sleep,  and  grow, 
And  ripen  for  us  into  golden  grain. 

The  good  we  do,  the  kindly  word  we've  said 
To  those  who  heard  and  calmly  went  their  ways 
Unheeding,  will  return  to  us  like  bread 
Cast  on  the  waters,   "after  many  days." 


-Dorothy  Dix  Porges. 
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MANNING  AND  HIS  MEN 

(Asheville  Citizen) 


Harry  Manning,  Chief  officer  of  the 
United  States  Liner,  America,  was 
telling  a  radis  audience  in  a  few  mo- 
dest sentences  how  he  and  a  crew  of 
eight  rescued  thirty-two  men  from  the 
Florida.  "The  endurance  of  those 
eight  men, '  he  said, '  was  truly  remark- 
able. They  rowed  two  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes  without  a  pause.  They  had 
to  keep  going,  and  they  did  it." 

They  did  it  with  their  muscles  stif- 
fened by  icy  cold,  in  a  tiny  lifeboat 
that  was  submerged  again  and  again  by 
lunging  waves  tipped  with  the  white 
teeth  of  death.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, they  could  not  have  done  it. 
Their  strained  and  aching  muscles 
would  have  forced  them  to  surrender. 
But  in  the  blackness  of  that  storm 
it  was  a  case  of  row  or  die  and  leave 
others  to  die,  and,  inspired  by  the 
magnitude  of  their  gamble  against 
death,  they  found  within  themselves 
the  energy  that  enabled  them  to  do 
the  work  of  supermen. 

In  its  value  to  the  man  in  the  street, 
what  they  did  is  far  more  than  some- 
thing to  applaud.  It  is  a  lesson  in 
human  nature.  It  is  a  demonstration 
that  all  men  go  through  the  routine 
of  their  daily  lives  without  using  up 


all  their  strength.  It  is  proof  that 
in  each  man  is  a  reserve  of  strength 
almost  impossible  to  estimate,  and 
that  he  uses  it  only  under  the  spur 
of  great  emergency  or  desperate  need. 
Many  go  to  their  graves  without  hav- 
ing once  in  all  their  lives  employed 
all  their  energy. 

A  regiment  of  French  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  World  War  had  fought  three 
and  a  half  days  in  the  trenches  with- 
out sleep  and  with  only  one  meal  a 
day.  They  were  ordered  toward  the 
rear  for  a  rest  and  immediately  drop- 
ped to  the  frozen  ground,  sound 
asleep,  uncovered.  Every  one  of  them 
was  absolutely  certain  he  could  do  no 
more.  Twenty  minutes  later  came  new 
orders :  they  were  to  inarch  three 
miles  and  defend  another  position. 
Their  weary  officers  kicked  them  a- 
wake,  and  they  did  the  march  and 
the   additional  fighting. 

The  average  man  is  that  way.  Na- 
ture has  supplied  him  vith  an  amount 
of  energy  which,  under  compelling 
pressure,  can  seldom  be  totally  ex- 
hausted. The  winners  are  those  whose 
ambitions  and  ideals  are  sufficiently 
splendid  to  make  them  draw  largely 
upon  their  reserve  strength. 


RED  ROSES  AND  WHITE 

The  national  flower  of  England  is  the  rose.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  a  civil  war  of  the  day  was  called  the  War  of  the  Roses 
because  the  two  contending  houses,  York  and  Lancaster,  adopted  as  sym- 
bols the  white  and  the  red  rose  respectively.  The  two  cities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, York  and  Lancaster,  also  use  these  roses  as  their  city  emblems. 

— Selected. 
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AN  INTERESTING  ACCOUNT  OF  A  TRIP 
TO  THE  LAND  OF  THE  MIDNIGHT  SUN. 


By  Mrs.  Ada  R.  Gorman 


The  Fjiords  of  Norway  with  their 
mountains  seemingly  marching  for- 
ward as  on  parade,  their  waterfalls 
tumbling  from  the  clouds,  their  salt 
water  lakes  of  unmatched  beauty, 
their  towns,  villages  and  settlements 
on  emerald  carpets  at  the  water's  edge, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  the  eternal 
hills  are  an  incomparable  wonder  re- 
gion. This  Alpine  country,  a  thou- 
sand miles  long  has  an  ideal  climate 
in  the  summer  time.  A  night 's  sail 
of  tAvo  hours  from  Newcastle  on  The 
Tyne,  into  the  Arctic  ocean  brings  us 
in  the  morning  to  the  town  of  Bergen, 
where  Ave  drop  anchor.  This  is  the 
main  city  on  the  coast  of  Norway  Avith 
a  population  of  100,000  founded  in 
1070.  NorAvay  has  10,000  islands  and 
hundreds  of  bays  and  peninsulas. 
These  long  narroAv  bays  betAveen  the 
mountains  are  called  fjiords,  and,  but, 
for  the  Avarmth  of  the  Gulf  stream 
Avestern  NorAvay  would  be  as  bleak  as 
Oreenland.  It  is  a  land  of  AAdld  Aoav- 
ers  and  Avilcl  fruits  from  June  to  Octo- 
ber. For  200  years  Bergen  has  been 
an  Important  fishing  port  like  Aber- 
deen in  Scotland,  and  Gloucseter, 
Mass.  Lumber,  woolen  goods,  and  pa- 
per are  the  most  important  exports. 
We  drove  over  the  city,  and  took  the 
funicidar  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  for 
dinner  at  a  lovely  hotel.  From  this 
point  ranges  of  mountains  were  seen, 
and  between  these  Avere  dazzling 
glimpses  of  deep  blue  fjiords  of  vivid 
colors,  also  sharp  mountains,  rows  and 
rows  of  them,  with  snoAV  lying  in  be- 
tAATeen.    Bergen  is  situated  in  a  val- 


ley, shoAAdng  a  plain  of  house  tops, 
including  domes  and  spires,  Avhile  the 
setting  sun  touched  the  borders  of  the 
clouds  Avith  a  silver  tinge  The  whole 
scene  Avas  too  picturesque  to  be  real. 
It  seemed  like  a  dream.  Bergen,  Chris- 
tiana, and  Stockholm,  are  nearlv  in 
the  same  latitude.  The  shortest 
night  is  less  than  six  hours.  Here 
the  sun  does  not  set  from  May  13th 
to  May  21st.  A  night's  sail  brings 
us  in  sight  of  the  toAvn  of  Nes,  Avhere 
the  Stella  Polaris.,  drops  anchor 
and  Ave  go  in  launch  to  shore,  taking 
a  motor  trip  through  the  Romsdal  val- 
ley to  Stuflaten,  on  the  crest  of  a 
mountain,  Avhere  tea,  coffee,  and  cakes, 
are  served  to  the  chilly  tourists.  The 
Rauma  river  passing  at  the  bottom 
of  this  valley  is  AATooded  Avith  alders, 
beeches  and  alsh  trees,  also  the  pas 
tures  and  roadsides  are  bright  with 
floAvers.  Mountains  of  girey  rock 
rise  on  either  side  four  to  five 
thousand  feet,  croAvding  in  on  one 
another.  One  is  seldom  out  of  sight 
of  Avater  tumbling  from  the  heights 
for  hundrds  and  even  thousands 
of  feet.  These  Avaterfalls  from 
dizzy  heights  look  like  falling  stars 
or  sky  rockets  of  silver  that  burst,  and 
in  failing  they  seem  to  burst  again, 
and  again  vanishing  into  a  silvery 
mist.  We  passed  boys  and  girls  driv- 
ing cattle;  and  men  and  women  were 
seen  hanging  the  neAV  cut  hay  on 
fences  to  dry.  Tourists  passed  us 
riding  in  carts  called  Stolkjaerres. 
The  driver  sits  behind  in  the  tAvo 
wheeled  cart  perched  on  a  high  seat, 
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from  which  point  of  vantage  he  con- 
trols his  Norwegian  pony.  The  sight 
seers  to  all  appearances  were  in  front 
racing  up  and  down  the  mountain 
road  without  a  driver.  On  July  the 
14th,  we  visited  Molde — regarded  as 
hte  most  charming  town  in  the  f  jiords. 
A  forested  mountain  protects  it  from 
the  north  winds.  Its  houses  are  em- 
bowered in  trees.  It  is  known  as  the 
"city  of  roses."  In  a  frame  church 
painted  brown  (that  is  reached  by  a 
climb  up  a  narrow  rocky  street)  is  an 
altar  painting  by  Axtel  Ender,  a  native, 
of  Molde.  It  is  called  ' '  The  Women  at 
the  Sepulchre."  The  painting  por- 
trays an  angel  seated  on  the  empty 
tomb  with  hand  uplifted ;  the  face  be- 
ing that  of  his  wife,  and  the  three 
Mary's  are  neighbors  in  the  village. 
It  was  painted  in  1880.  Axtel  Ender 
died  in  1925.  Fifty  thousand  dollars 
has  been  offered  for  the  painting  but 
the  villagers  well  appreciate  the  price- 
less work  of  art.  It  is  a  most  spirit- 
uail  conception  of  rare  beauty  and 
charm.  While  at  lunch  a  gun  was  fired, 
announcing  that  we  had  crossed  the 
Arctic  Circle.  The  eaptian  announced 
as  he  rose  from  his  seat  at  the  table, 
that  Father  Neptune  would  be  glad 
to  meet  all  passengers  at  two  o'clock 
on  deck.  To  the  sound  of  music  there 
appeared  a  giant  with  great  boots, 
hair  made  of  untwisted  rope,  also 
wearing  a  long  yellow  slicker,  a  fish- 
ermans'  hat  covered  in  sea)  weed, 
trident  in  hand,  and  in  a  deep  voice, 
gave  greetings  saying  ais  names  were 
called  to  come  forward  and  receive 
from  him  certificates  that  each  had 
passed  the  Arctic  Circle,  as  well  as  be 
greeted  with  a  kiss  from  him.  It  cre- 
ated great  merriment,  and  seeing  one 
lady  escape  his  embraces  I  ventured 


the  same  ruse  but  was  not  quite  so  suc- 
cussful.  We  went  in  launch  to  see 
the  Svartisen  glacier  that  looked  from 
our  boat  the  Stellar  Polaris,  as  if 
it  came  to  the  sea.  A  two  mile  walk 
over  sand  and  rocks,  left  some  distance 
which  was  followed  by  those  who 
climbed  over  boulders  to  be  photo- 
graphed on  the  ice.  On  July  14th  the 
Midnight  Sun  was  visible  at  Lofoten 
Islands.  The  great  ball  of  gold  on 
the  horizon  sank  for  twenty  minutes, 
where  the  winter  sees  no  sunrise,  and 
the  summer  knows  no  sunset.  A  glow 
covered  the  world  there,  and  the  moun- 
tain ranges  were  wrapped  in  fleecy 
clouds  radiant,  diaphonous  and  veil 
like.  In  the  unreality  of  mountain 
and  sea  the  boat  seemed  a  painted 
ship  upon  a  painted  ocean.  The 
next  day  we  steamed  up  a  narrow 
f  jiord,  hemmed  in  by  mountain  ranges 
with  patches  of  snow  on  their  sides 
and  glaciers  on  top  of  them.  The 
red  painted  houses  are  nestled  in  the 
green  spots  on  the  mountain  side,  and 
in  the  valleys.  People  who  live  there, 
dart  about  in  boats  on  the  ocean  like 
sea  gulls  flying  low.  The  Stellar  Polar- 
is sails  up  the  f  jiords  between  moun- 
tain Avails  and  cruising  from  one  mar- 
vel of  nature  to  another  in  a  region 
which  is  unparalleled  in  any  part  of 
the  world  for  its  water  falls.  In  the 
fabled  mountains  of  Norway  there  live 
in  both  song  and  story  the  theme  of 
Wagner's  operas.  The  following  day 
we  visited  Hammerfest,  the  most 
northerly  town  in  the  world.  Between 
May  13th  and  July  29th  there  is  no 
sunrise,  and  no  sunset  from  Nov.  20th 
to  Jan.  21st.. 

It  is  the  starting  place  for  the  fish- 
ing fleets  and  expeditions  to  the  Polar 
seas.  We  saw  from  the  streets  below  the 
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dry  cod,  packed  in  wooden  warehous- 
es and  they  looked  like  kindling  wood. 
On  the  way  to  the  Lapp  colony  at 
Skaarsvagg,  the  boat  dropped  a'nehor 
near  Hjehnstoren,  a  bird  rookery.  A 
gun  was  fired  and  sky  rockets  sent  up. 
It  was  then  that  countless  sea  gulls, 
and  eider  ducks  from  clefts  and  holes 
in  the  mountain  of  rock  came  out.  Like 
feathers  falling  blown  by  the  wind 
the  birds  rose  and  disappeared  around 
the  mountain.  The  Arctic  Tern  lives 
there.  He  makes  the  circuit  of  the 
world  once  a  year  from  North  to 
South  Pole  and  returns  to  the  rook- 
ery.    He  is  the  perfect  traveller. 

We  reached  Skarvaag  in  the  after- 
noon for  a  visit  to  the  Lapp  encamp- 
ment. These  mysterious  Nomads  liv- 
ing with  herds  of  reindeer  on  the 
waste  mountain  plateaus  where  the 
frontiers  of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Fin- 
land join.  These  people  are  privileg- 
ed by  an  ancient  Norwegian  law  to 
come,  in  the  summer,  for  the  grazing 
of  his  reindeer  on  the  mountains,  up 
and  down  the  valleys.  A  Lapplander 
will  have  2000  or  more  in  his  herd,  but 
considers  it  an  offense  to  be  asked 
how  many  he  has,  but  takes  the  liber- 
ty to  ask  you,  'How  much  money  have 
you  in  the  bank"?  A  reindeer  is  val- 
ued at  40  kronin  or  $10.00  in  our  mon- 
ey. Five  hundred  had  been  coral  led 
for  us  to  see  but  because  of  the  flies, 
they  stampeded.  We  saw  many  of 
them  though  on  the  mountain  ridges 
folowed  by  dogs  who  protect  them  as 
shepherd  dogs  guard  their  sheep.  At 
the  camp  a  mother,  two  children,  and 
baby  in  papoose  sat  outside  a  drawn 
section  of  tent  that  served  as  a  door. 
The  mother,  gypsy  type,  in  bright 
colored  clother  was  dirty  and  greasy, 
also  the  children,  who  wore  red  caps 
with  crowns  pointed  as  a  star  and  each 


point  stuffed  tight  with  cotton  serving 
as  a  pillow  at  night.  The  father's 
cap  wais  of  larger  proportions,  but 
similar.  He  wore  leather  boots,  baggy 
trousers  to  the  knee,  black  broadcloth 
coat  trimmed  in  bands  of  red  hanging 
below  the  waist  in  ripples,  terminating 
in  decided  point  in  center  of  back 
and  girdled  in  with  red  band.  He  was 
of  low  stature  also  greasy,  and  brown. 
He  looked  like  Rumplestilken. 

I  peeped  through  the  half  open  door 
of  the  tent  and  saw  a  reindeer  rug, 
two  fur  skins  near  by  half  crumpled 
on  the  ground.  A  fire  was  burn- 
ing in  the  center  of  the  tent,  over  the 
live  coals  a  tripod  held  a  black  iron 
kettle,  and  resting  on  it  was  a  steam- 
ing pot.  The  place  was  odorous. 
We  were  glad  to  leave.  The  odor  from 
thousands  of  fish  drying  on  frames 
and  decaying  fish  bones,  was  truly  a 
place  that  needed  disinfectants.  It  was 
awful. 

The  Midnight  Sun  was  our  good 
fortune  to  see  at  night.  Bright  as 
noonday,  the  sun  looked  like  gold,  but 
without    heat      like    a    noonday    sun. 

You  cannot  gaze  upon  it  but  for 
an  instant,  the  rays  are  piercing — and 
searching.  An  unearthly  light  is 
everywhere,  a  strange  feeling  steals 
over  you,  as  you  stand  looking  at  the 
golden  sun  and  the  silvery  Arctic 
oceain. 

A  day  and  night's  sail  brings  us 
to  the  North  Cape,  Avhere  our  boat 
anchors  in  Hornviken  bay.  This  Avas 
the  goal  of  our  trip.  A  heavy  cloud 
hung  over   the   rock    1,017   feet   high. 

Every  one  climbs  for  the  most  per- 
fect view  of  the  midnight  sun.  But 
the  sun  was  not  visible,  though  many 
went  in  launches  to  the  shore.  Some 
walked  half  way  up  the  rock, — the 
more  ambitious  made  the  ascent,  but 
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the  high  winds  made  climbing  hazar- 
dous. They  returned  to  the  boat  drench- 
ed from  the  rain.  A  lovely  rainbow 
seen  from  the  top  of  the  rock  in  the 
water,  and  in  the  valleys,  was  compen- 
sation for  the  climbers.  Many  tour- 
ists make  trips  to  North  Cape  and  do 
not  see  the  sun,  Ave  were  indeed  fortu- 
nate having  seen  it  twice.  From 
North  Cape  to  Tromso,  a  day  and 
night's  sail.,  and  as  evening  came  on, 
the  sun  turned  the  clouds  into  colors 
of  purple,  violet,  rose,  silver  and  bur- 
nished gold.  Though  many  miles  from 
the  Midnight  Sun  from  the  decks  of 
the  boat  one  could  see  the  mountains 
veiled  with  a  silver  light,  seen  through 
fleecy  clouds,  and  behind  the  peaks  in 
the  valley  long  trails  of  clouds  were 
partly  hidden  by  trees.  Sea  gulls 
following  the  boat  made  the  setting 
an  exquisite  Japanese  print.  On  July 
19th  we  went  in  launches  to  the  large 
city  of  Trondjeim  and  from  that  point 
went  by  motor  up  the  mountain  to  get 
a  better  view  of  the  city,  after  which, 
returning  to  the  Hotel  Britannica  for 
lunch.  This  up  to  date  place  had  an 
open  patio  with  plaiying  fountains, 
growing  palms  and  wide  balconies  fill- 
ed with  tables  where  guests  were  serv- 
ed with  food  equal  to  New  York 's  best 
hotel  and  while  waiting  we  were 
entertained  by  the  strains  of  sweet 
music,  not  jazz.  The  Cathedral 
in  this  city  dates  from  the  12th 
century,  many  times  damaged  by  fire, 
and  has  been  under  restoration  since 
1869.  It  is  visited  by  foreign  pilgrims 
on  account  of  the  miracles  performed 
at  the  shrine  of  Norway's  martyr  king, 
St.  Olaf,  who  fell  in  battle  with  the 
heathen  in  1030,  when  fighting  for  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Nor- 
way.    Then  on  July  20th  Ave  visited 


Merok  in  the  Geiranger  f  jiord.  Tuck- 
ed in  motor  cars  Ave  began  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain.  The  road  folloAvs  one 
curve  after  another,  and  as  AAre  look 
down  Ave  see  cars  coming  up  the  moun- 
tain running  in  all  directions.  There 
are  mountain  peaks  beloAA*,  at  their  feet 
green  valleys,  also  a  river  like  a  twist- 
ed ribbon  folloAving  the  landscape  to 
the  AATater  AAmere  the  Stellar  Polaris 
looks  like  a  tiny  toy-ship  on  a  pond. 
As  Ave  go  higher  the  Avinds  blow  cold- 
er. We  pass  glaciers  at  the  edge  of 
the  road,  Avater  falls  that  beggar  des- 
cription. We  are  on  the  top  of  the 
world,  with  clouds,  glaciers,  torrents 
of  splashing  Avater,  over  Avhite  and 
glistening  siioav.  I  had  gasped  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  and  realized  the 
meanings  of  the  A\ords,  "0!  Ye  Avinds 
and  rain.  0 !  Ye  ice  and  snoAv.  Bless 
ye  the  Lord.  Praise  Him  and  mag- 
nify Him  for  ever.' ' 

We  stopped  at  Djupvand  knoAvn  as 
the  hut  of  the  deep  Avater.  There  tea 
and  cakes  Avere  serA'ed.  A  lake  eleven 
miles  long  by  one  and  a  half  Avide  of 
ice  half  completed  the  setting  for  the 
cottage.  We  A'isited  Gudvangen,  the 
village  called  "the  playground  of  the 
Gods,"  AAuth  muontains  from  4,000  to 
6,000  feet  high,  countless  Avaterfalls 
from  the  mountain  sides  that  close  in 
this  little  hamlet  and  so  lofty  are 
they  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not 
reach  them  betAveen  October  and 
February.  The  houses  are  built  un- 
der the  shadoAvs  of  huge  boulders 
because  of  the  aAralanches  of  stone. 
Thor,  the  Pagan  God,  Avith  his  thun- 
derbolt has  scattered  the  crags,  and 
riven  the  rocks.  The  Naerdal  or 
Naero  valley  is  a  deep  dark  narrow 
canyon  doAvn  Avhieh  a  spashing  clear 
stream  rushes.      At   the   head   of  the 
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canyon  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff 
is  Stallheim  Hotel  where,  from  the 
garden,  one  looks  down  a  sheer  preci- 
pice upon  the  road  below  winding  in 
curves  into  the  abyss.  We  saw  the 
f  jiorcl  Sogne  with  towering  mountains 
intersected  by  deep  dark  gorges,  small 
green  patches  of  cultivated  land  high 
on  their  sides  and  red  painted  homes 
of  the  Norwegians.  One  can  imagine 
how  Norse  Mythology  and  fairy  tales 
were  born  in  this  land  of  clouds,  co- 
lors, mountains  and  waterfalls. 

The  Stellar  Polaris  takes  us  to  Ber- 
gen on  our  return  from  which  place, 
Ave  sailed  through  the  fjiords  of  the 
North  sea  and  the  Arctic  ocean  to  the 
North  Cape.  From  there  we  take  the 
overland  or  Telemarken  route  between 
Eastern  Norway  and  the  fjiord  dis- 
trict a  distance  of  two  hnudred  and 
sixty  miles  by  rail,  motor  and  boat, 
to  Oslo. 

Our  first  stop  was  Noreismund  and 
there  we  had  lunch  and  took  boat  on 
the  Telemarken  lake  for  Odda.  This 
tiny  place  lies  hidden  under  a  frown- 
ing mountain  and  is  but  a  spe;;V  on 
the  stupendous  landscape.  The  gamut 
of  human  life  is  as  full  to  these  pea- 
sants as  to  the  Royal  household  in 
Oslo  from  where  King  Haakon  rules 
over  them.  The  frame  houses  and 
shops  run  at  every  angle.  Shop  win- 
dows were  desolate  with  the  combina- 
tion of  junk  in  them.  The  only  bit 
of  color  seen  was  a  Peasant  costume 
of  crimson,  embroidered,  and  white 
apron  with  Hardanger  lace.  The  next 
move  was  from  Odda  to  Aida  and 
then  a  day's  motor  trip  to  Dalen.  The 
car  climbs  the  slopes  hugging  the 
mountain  sides  overshadowed  by  great 


boulders.  The  ranges  wooded  with 
Norwegian  pines  stand  dark  in  the 
clear  sky  and  the  reflection  of  them 
in  the  stream  below  was  black  and 
transparent.  Every  turn  of  the  road 
is  lost  in  the  dense  leafage,  as  the 
mystic  maze  unfolds  to  the  foot  of 
the  valley,  where  pastoral  scenes 
refresh  and  sooth  the  nerves.  The 
road  leading  again  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  where  one  can  view 
the  trackless  wastes  of  snow,  following 
the  road  over  hill  and  valley  till  Dalen 
is  reached — just  a  big  hotel  and  a  few 
scattered  homes  in  a  wilderness.  Next 
clay  after  a  boat,  auto  and  four  hours 
train  ride,  we  reached  the  capital 
on  the  Christiana  fjiord,  the  city  of 
Oslo.  The  gulf  stream  runs  from 
Bergen  to  the  North  Cape,  losing  it- 
self at  Spitzbergen,  where  the  ice 
flows  begin.  The  islands,  were  no 
mans  land  until  they  were  given  to 
Norway  by  ' '  The  League  of  Nations. ' ' 
The  coal  field  of  Spitzbergen  gives 
23romise  of  an  industrial  development 
in  the  future.  Norway  is  a  constant 
transformation  scene  of  fjiords,  moun- 
tains, dense  forests,  and  waterfalls. 
This  is  the  land  of  the  Vikings,  and 
Norse  legends.  Hardships  did  not 
spare  these  mountain  people  throagh 
centuries  in  the  middle  ages  when 
politiical  calamities  threatened  iis 
national  existence,  but  traditions  wej  e 
never  broken  and  in  1814  leaders  from 
all  over  the  country  assembled  and  in 
constitutional  form  re-established  the 
independence  of  the  Norwegian  king- 
dom. To  Norway  land  we  bid  adieu. 
0!  land  serene  thou  art  subime.  Thy 
fame  has  spread  through  ever/  clime. 


"All  time  is  yours  except  that  which  you  waste.' 
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NOT  ASHAMED 

(Lutheran  Young  Folks) 


That  great  American,  Henry  Clay, 
was  once  a  distinguished  guest  over- 
night in  a  home  down  South.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  family  to  have  wor- 
ship morning  and  evening.  But  the 
father  could  not  bring  himself  to 
read  the  Bible  and  offer  prayer  in  the 
presence  of  his  able  and  honored 
guest.  He  Avas  hoping  Mr.  Clay  would 
retire  so  that  the  cause  of  his  timid- 
ity being  removed,  he  could  lead  the 
family   in   worship. 

But  Mr.  Clay  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  retire.  He  said  he  was  not  sleepy, 
that  he  was  enjoying  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  company  in  whose  pre- 
sence he  found  himself.  The  father 
was  not  willing  to  abandon  a  settled 
custom  of  his  household ;  still  he  was 
filled  with  fear  at  the  thought  that 
he,  a  man  of  modest  gift's,  should  con- 
duct a  service  of  worship  with  Henry 
Clay  present.  Realizing  that  his  guest 
made  no  move  to  retire  and  that  the 
hour  of  worship  could  not  any  long- 
er be  deferred,  he  made  bold  to  in- 
form his  guest  of  their  custom  and 
assured  him  he  would  be  welcome  to 


join  them  in  their  daily  devotions. 

Mr.  Clay  took  in  the  whole  situa- 
tion and  realized  the  reluctance  with 
which  the  father  read  the  Scripture 
and  offered  prayer,  and  then  he  said 
to  his  host,  "My  dear  sir,  never  again 
feel  the  least  hesitation  in  the  dis- 
charge of  your  duty  to  God  on  ac- 
count of  the  presence  of  man.  I  saw- 
your  embarrassment,  and  remained  on 
purpose  that  you  might  never  feel 
it  again." 

And  is  that  not  the  way  with  real- 
ly greait  men?  We  are  driven  to  in- 
quire whether  they  are  not  first  and 
foremost  in  appreciating  the  efforts 
of  persons  who  are  conscientious  in 
the  discharge  of  their  religious  ob- 
igation.  It  is  usually  men  of  small 
gifts  who  find  fault  with  those  who 
honestly  strive  to  perform  their 
Christian  duty.  We  shall  discover 
that  those  whose  judgment  is  worth 
anything  will  be  thoroughly  sympa- 
thetic toward  us  when  they  see  us 
doing  as  we  believe  Christ  would 
have  us  do. 


HE  COULD  DO  IT 

Raleigh  dispatches  state  that  Dr.  J.  S.  Dorton,  Cleveland  county  fair 
secretary,  is  already  being  mentioned  there  as  a  good  man  for  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  State  Fair  now  that  the  former  manager  has  resigned. 
Governor  Gardner,  the  dispatch  says,  will  not  recommend  Dr.  Dorton  to 
the  committee  because  he  is  a  fellow-townsman.  Which,  no  doubt  is 
the  proper  attitude  for  the  Governor  to  take.  Be  that  as  it  may,  thousands 
of  those  who  have  swarmed  through  the  gates  at  the  county  fair  here  can 
assure  the  fair  committee  that  Dr.  Dorton  can  make  a  go  of  the  State 
fair,  if  any  man  can. 
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MADAME  SCHUMANN-HEINK  IS  EN 
THUSIASTIC  OVER  AMERICA. 

(Greensboro  Daily  News) 


"I  think  she  is  great,"  said  Ma- 
dame Ernestine  Sehumann-Heink  with 
enthusiasm  when  asked  yesterday 
morning  what  she  thinks  of  the  Amer- 
ican business  woman.  In  fact,  the 
great  prima  donna  is  an  arch  admir- 
rer  of  the  American  womam  until  she 
gets  into  politics.  Then,  according 
to  Madame  Schumann-Heink,  woman 
is  altogether  out  of  place.  Politics 
is  a  dirty  business  is  the  way  the  dis- 
tinguished singer  has  sized  up  the 
great  American  pastime,  and  she  feels 
that  a  woman  loses  some  of  her  femin- 
inity when  she  meddles  in  such  a  nasty 
business. 

Madame  Schuma,nn-Heink  was  over- 
joyed to  be  greeted  shortly  after  her 
arrival  in  the  city  yesterday  morning 
by  two  local  Altrusans,  who  presen- 
ted her  with  an  armful  of  lovely  rose- 
buds. The  singer,  Avho  has  been  for 
several  years  a  member  of  the  Al- 
trusa  club  of  Everett,  Wash.,  welcom- 
ed the  visitors  with  outstretched  arms 
in  her  room  at  the  King  Cotton  hotel. 
The  two  were  Mrs.  Alice  Chisholm, 
president  of  the  Greensboro  Altrusa 
club,  and  Miss  Nell  Callahan,  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  Associa- 
tion   of   Altrusa   clubs. 

When  Madame  Schumann-Heink, 
during  the  course  of  a  pleasant  chat 
with  the  Altrusans,  expressed  regret 
that  she  had  lost  her  Altrusa  pin  and 
wondered  if  she  could  get  another, 
Mrs.  Chisholm  assured  her  that  she 
could.  Later  in  the  day,  the  local 
president  sent  her  own  pin  down  to  the 
visiting  Altrusan. 

Madame     Schumann-Heink    is    the 


only  woman  member  of  the  Interna- 
tion  Rotary  club.  She  and  Helen 
Keller  are  the  only  women  members 
of  the  Lions  club.  The  singer  is 
rather  proud  of  being  honored  by 
membership    in    tKese    organizations. 

This  will  be  the  last  public  concert 
trip  the  great  singer  will  make  to 
North  Carolina,  as  she  is  retiring  from 
professional  singing  at  the  close  of 
this  season.  She  expects  to  continue 
singing  for  schools  and  whenever  the 
Red  Cross  or  some  charity  organiza- 
tion calls  upon  her.  She  hopes  her 
voice  will  enable  her  to  sing  for  the 
soldiers  in  government  hospitals  for 
a  number  of  years  yet. 

' '  I  have  been  singing  52  years, ' ' 
she  said  in  discussing  her  future  plans 
yesterday.  '"'That  is  long  enough. 
Don 't  you  think  so  ? ' ' 

"Singing  has  been  my  whole  life," 
continued  Madame  Schumann-Heink. 
"I  have  been  singing  since  I  was  a 
child  of  three  years. ' ' 

Her  father  was  an  Austrian  army 
officer,  as  were  the  men  on  both  sides 
of  her  family  for  generations  back. 
Her  mother  was  an  Italian  woman 
with  a  lovely  voice,  although  circum- 
stances never  allowed  her  to  become 
a  professional  singer.  Madame  Schu- 
mann-Heink declares  that  she  inherit- 
ed her  voice  from  her  mother. 

When  asked  if  she  thought  all  the 
hardships  of  going  hungry  and  work- 
ing and  fighting  big  obstacles  were 
worth  while,  the  visiting  singer  was 
prompt  in  declaring  that  she  consid- 
ered it  all  worth  while.  "I  would  do 
it   again,"   she   said   with   convincing 
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emphasis. 

"So,  you  don't  think  we  are  all 
bad,  then?"  asked  the  interviewer, 
as  the  conversation  drifted  to  the 
younger  people  of  the  nation. 

'  'You  are  not, ' '  was  the  instant  and 
emphatic  reply.  "American  youth  is 
criticised  and  condemned,  and  it  is 
unjust." 

The  singer  said  that  she  sees  the 
young  people  with  voices  and  talents 
fired  with  the  spirit  and  ambition  to 
rise  to  success  in  spite  of  heavy  ob- 
stacles. She  has  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  caliber 
of  American  youth. 

•'Parents  have  to  teach  respect. 
Father  is  the  head  of  the  home  and 
nioiher  is  next.  Mother  exists  to 
straighten  out  what  may  be  too  harsh 
in  father's  doing.  Happy  family  life 
is  the  life  oi  a  nation.  You  have  a 
wonderful  family  life  in  the  south. 
Wealth  is  detrimental.  It  opens  the 
doors   to   everything  too  much." 

The  prima  donna-  believed  that  the 
happiest  and  most  successful  persons 
are  not  those  who  idle  away  time  but 
those  who  must  fill  their  hours  with 
work,  not  only  among  the  homemakers 
but  among  those  who  have  chosen 
careers. 

'When  an  American  woman  says 
'1  will,"  she  does.  I  had  American 
in  me,  although  1  was  born  in  Austria, 
for  when  I  say  "I  will  do  a  thing,' 
I  do  it".  And,  as  the  famous  singer 
talked  of  the  energy  and  ambition  of 
the  American  woman,  her  whole  face 
lit  up  with  enthusiasm  and  she  em- 
phasized her  remarks  with  convinc- 
ing gestures. 

" '  I  love  my  soldier  boys.  That 's 
my  love  in  life.  You  see,  I  have 
been    protected    all    my    life    by    not 


being  beautiful,"  added  the  singer 
with  a  trace  of  the  delightful  sense 
of  humor  that  enhances  her  person- 
ality. 

The  prima  donna  is  proud  of  her 
eight  children,  six  sons  and  two  dau- 
ghters. She  had  five  sons  in  the 
Avorld  war,  four  fought  for  Uncle  Sam, 
while  the  firth  served  in  the  German 
navy  and  lost  his  life  when  his  U-boat 
was  sunk.  The  war  claimed  two  of 
her  sons,  one  at  the  age  of  35  and 
the  other  only  28  years.  One  of  the 
four  remaining  sons  is  a  movie  actor 
in  HollyAvood.  Madame  Schumann- 
Heink  is  proud  of  that  son.  There 
are  11  grandchildren,  and  the  singer 
confided  that  she  is  expeetng  a  great 
grandchild  in  April.  Then,  she  cover- 
ed her  face  with  her  hands  and  shud- 
dered in  mock  dread  of  the  idea  of 
being  a  grandmother. 

"Duty  is  first.  I  learned  that  from 
my  father,  who  was  a  strict  military 
man.  I  love  to  serve  my  soldier  boys 
and  my  legion  and  the  disabled  sol- 
diers in  the  hospitals.  And  it  is  a 
great  thing  when  you  know  that  God 
gave  you  a  gift  so  that  you  can  serve 
and  do  good. 

• '  L  want  when  I  die  to  be  cremated. 
It  is  against  my  religion,  but  1  don't 
care. ' ' 

The  great  singer,  whose  beautiful 
voice  has  delighted  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women  all  over  the  world,  said 
that  her  youngest  daughter  has  prom- 
ised to  carry  her  ashes  to  a  high 
mountain  peak  and  there  cast  them 
to  the  east,  south,  Avest,  and  north, 
witli  part  of  them  falling  on  United 
States   soil. 

"I  am  iioav  68.  In  two  years  I 
will  be  70.  Hoav  time  flies!  I  Avish 
I    could    hold    the    years.     I    have    so 
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much  to  do.  We  all  have  'sO  much 
to  do  for  peace  and  love.  I  have 
much  to  do  as  a  mother.  I  have  such 
lovely  children. ' ' 

And  tonight,  Greensboro  and  the 
surrounding  country  will  turn  out  to 
hear  the   beautiful   swan-song'   of   the 


greatest  i  living  opera  singer,  a  wom- 
an whose  life  has  been  full  and  happy 
because  she  gave  her  sons,  her  talent, 
her  health,  her  soul  to  her  adopted 
land.  Tonight,  Madame  Schuruann- 
Heink,  "last  of  the  Titans"  bids 
(•reensboro  farewell  in  song. 


"The  world  only  owes  you  a  living  when  you  earn  it." 


BILLIONS  FOR  EDUCATION 


(Young  Folks) 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Rog 


er  W.  Babson  that  in  this  country  we 
are  spending  two  billion  dollars  a 
year  on  public  school  education.  Thai 
is  almost  four  times  as  much  as  we 
spent  seventeen  years  ago.  That  is 
a  large  sum  of  money,  even  for  a  na- 
tion as  rich  as  ours.  But  it  does  not 
seem  so  large  when  we  remember  it 
is  only  one  tuo-hundredth  of  our  total 
wealth. 

Brit  even  so  it  goes  to  show  that  we 
believe  in  education.  Our  land  is 
dotted  with  school  houses,  some  of 
which  are  moderate  in  cost  and  modest 
in  appointments;  but  there  are  others 
that  have  cost  millions  of  dollars  each. 
It  is  not  thinkable  that  we  begrudge 
a  penny  put  into  this  movement,  espe- 
cially if  we  have  a  child  or  other  rela- 
tive we  wish  to  see  educated. 

I  listened  only  a  few  days  ago  to  the 
superintendent  of  public  schools  of 
one  of  our  largest  cities,  and  it  was 
a  scource  of  gratification  to  hear  him 
say  that  the  aim  of  educators  is 
broad  enough  to  include  definite  char- 
acter instruction.     Of  course,  the  pub- 


lic school  system  exists  to  impart 
to  youth  the  knowledge  contained  in 
the  text-books  of  the  curriculum,  and 
to  help  them  acquire  that  skill  of 
mind  and  hand  which  will  enable 
them  to  take  their  place  in  the  world. 
But  there  is  an  army  of  men  and 
women  who  would  be  sorely  disap- 
pointed if  they  felt  nothing  more  than- 
that  were  being  accomplished.  To  be 
sure  formal  religious  instruction  can- 
not be  given  in  the  public  schools;  but 
forces  can  be  set  in  motion  that  will 
help  in  the  process  of  character  build- 
ing. Certainly  self-respect,  honor  for 
parents,  obedience  to  law,  loyalty  to 
what  is  right,  and  integrity  in  morals 
can  and  should  be  taught.  All  of  us 
agree  on  their  essential  quality,  and 
class  them  as  far  more  important  than 
any  amount  of  scientific  knowledge. 
We  can  stand  illiteracy  better  than 
immorality.  We  do  not  desire  either, 
if  we  can  build  an  educational  system 
that  will  embrace  both  Ave  shall  be 
willing  to  pay  the  bill  without  com- 
plaining. 
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A  GREAT  SOLDIER 

(Smithfield  Herald) 


The  line  between  the  North  and 
South  has  been  growing  dimmer  and 
dimmer  with  the  passing  years.  When 
the  newspaper  in  the  home  town  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  takes  note  in  com- 
plimentary terms  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  a  Confederate  leader, 
great  though  he  is  in  the  hearts  of  all 
southerners,  it  is  significant  that  much 
of  the  feeling  which  formerly  existed 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  coun- 
try has  passed  away.  The  following 
editorial  paragraph  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Illinois  State  Regis- 
ter-,    published   in    Springfield,     111.: 

"Last  Saturday  was  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  General  Robert 
E.  Lee,  born  a  Virginian  and  who 
went  down  to  defeat  in  a  lost  cause, 
but  who  will  ever  live  as  great  gen- 
eral and  a  real  hero.     Though  a  mili- 


tary leader  of  the  Confederacy,  he 
is  today  held  in  highest  regard  by  all 
Americans  who  admire  courage,  skill 
and  manhood.  His  acceptance  of  the 
presidency  of  Washington  college 
where  he  gave  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
the  cause  of  education,  is  only  another 
evidence  of  his  greatness.  When  dy- 
ing in  1870  with  the  scenes  of  battle 
passing  before  his  wandering  mind, 
he  said :  '  Strike  the  tent. '  He  breath- 
ed his  last  with  these  words  on  his 
lips:  'Tell  Hill  he  must  come  up!' 
Thus  passed  a  man  who  will  always 
be  revered  by  good  citizens  in  this 
day  when  there  is  no  north  and  no 
south,  and  who  recognize  a  giant  in 
courage  and  character  towering  so 
high  in  history  as  does  General 
Robert  E.  Lee. 


SERVES  AS  A  FERTILIVER 

If  Lespedeza  can  serve  as  a  fertilizer  substitute,  and  prove  a  salvation 
for  the  washed  out  and  worn  out  land  of  Union  County  it  seems  that  it 
could  serve  a  similar  purpose  in  Cabarrus.  Are  the  Cabarrus  County 
farmers  using  Lespedeza?  If  so,  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  press. 
We  would  appreciate  some  information  on  this  subject  from  County 
Demonstrator,  Mr.  Goodman.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Marshville 
Homme : 

"Lespedeza  is  going  to  be  the  salvation  of  Union  County,"  remarked 
a  Marshville  township  farmer  a  few  days  ago.  He  then  explained  that 
the  value  of  lespedeza  had  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  the  past  year — 
that  cotton  and  corn  and  ether  crops  following  lespedeza  grew  and  matured 
despite  the  wet,  unfavorable  season.  Lespedeza  will  sooner  or  later 
practically  eliminate  big  fertilizer  bills  in  sections  where  it  is  grown  ex- 
tensively, because  it  gathers  from  the  air  what  farmers  are  accustomed  to 
buying  at  high  prices. 
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SILVER  AND  BLACK. 

By  Mildred  Augustine  Wirt 


'•'My  feet  are  about  ready  to  drop 
off — but  at  last  I  have  found  a  job." 

Enid  Clark  sank  exhausted  into  a 
chair  near  the  door  as  she  made  the 
announcement.  Quickly,  she  leaned 
down  to  untie  her  shoes,  and  in  so 
doing  kept  her  face  carefully  turned 
so  that  her  mother  could  not  read 
the  expression  of  disappointment 
and   humiliation.    \ 

"I  knew  you  would  find  some- 
thing, Enid."  Mrs.  Clark  allowed 
a  note  of  pride  to  creep  into  her 
voice,  ffor  during'  the  three  long 
weeks  that  Enid  had  walked  the 
streets  searching  for  employment,  she 
had  never  lost  faith.  lfI  always 
said  your  year  at  art  school  would 
be  worth  while.  I  do  wish  you 
wouldn't  speak  of  your  art  work  as 
a  'job'  though — it  deserves  a  bet- 
ter name." 

"I'm  sorry."  Enid  raised  her 
head  but  avoided  her  mother's  eyes. 
"I  didn't  find  art  work  after  all. 
I've  made  up  my  mind  that  no  one 
will  employ  a  green  art  student,  not 
even  for  plain  lettering.  You 
haven't  a  chance  unless  you're  ex- 
perienced." 

"I  ithink  you  dxaw  beautifully, 
Enid." 

"No  one  but  you  seems  to  think 
so.  I  know  its  hopeless  to  break  in- 
to the  field  of  commercial  art  the 
way  I've  been  trying  to.  The  days 
are  slipping  by  and  I'm  not  getting 
anywhere.  Why,  I'm  not  even  pay- 
ing board. ' ' 

"You  know  that  doesn't  matter, 
Enid." 


"But  it  does.  We  neen  the  mon- 
ey. Anyway,  I  just  walked  into  a 
department  store  this  afternoon  and 
asked  if  they  couldn't  use  another 
saleslady.  They  said  they'd  try  me. 
I  start  Monday  at  the  notion  count- 
er." 

"A  clerk  at  a  notion  counter! 
Oh,  Enid  after  your  year  at  art 
school." 

"I  know,  Mother.  It's  a  sad  dis- 
appointment to  me,  too,  don't  think 
it  isn't.  I  thought  it  would  be  easy 
to  break  in,  but  it  can't  be  clone.  I'll 
go  on  studying  at  home,  and  perhaps 
one  of  these  days  I'll  have  a  lucky 
break. ' ' 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  at 
Bailey's  department  store,  Enid  was 
convinced  that  for  her  there  never 
would  be  such  a  thing  as  a  break  of 
good  luck.  Everything  seemed  to  go 
wrong.  "Learning  the  stock"  was 
not  as  simple  as  she  had  anticipat- 
ed, and  she  made  mistakes  on  the 
sales  books.  Though  she  wore  stout, 
sensible  shoes  with  flat  heels  and 
arch  supporters,  she  found  it  hard  to 
remain  on  her  feet  all  day.  Some  of 
the  customers  were  disagreeable  and 
fussy,  and  at  times  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  be  polite  to  them. 

Through  it  all,  Enid  offered  no 
complaint.  She  accomplished  the 
work  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  and 
was  somewhat  gratified  when-  the 
floorwalker  praised  her.  However, 
her  state  of  mental  depression  was 
apparent  to  the  members  of  her  fam- 
ily. When  they  urged  that  she  give 
up  the  work,  Enid  flatly  refused.     No 
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matter  how  she  hated  it,  she  would 
l'ot  he  a  quitter. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  Aveek  Enid 
hap  slipped  into  the  routine,  and  the 
work  no  longer  worried  her.  Her  feet 
gave  her  less  trouble,  and  she  was 
more    cheerful. 

"Why  don't  you  get  out  your 
drawing  board  tonight,  Enid?"  Mrs. 
Clark  alsked  one  evening.  "You 
haven't  tried  to  draw  since  you  went 
to    work    at   Bailey's." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I'm  always 
so  tired  when  I  get  home.  Still,  I  'm  not 
so  tired  tonight.  I  guess  I  will  draw 
for  a  half  hour  or  so.'' 

Enid  adjusted  drawing  materials, 
and  went  to  work  without  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm.  Presently  she 
glanced  up  and  addressed  her  mother. 

' '  You  were  doAvntown  today,  weren  't 
you?  Did  you  notice  the  big  art  pan- 
el   in    Bailey's   north    window?" 

"You  mean  that  bright,  fantastic 
one,  done  in  orange,  red  and  green?" 

"Yes,  it's  an  example  of  modernis- 
tic art.  There's  quite  a  vogue  for  it 
now.  It  seems  that  nearly  every  store 
in  the  city  is  using  it  in  some  form  or 
other.  Some  of  the  work  is  terrible. 
Mr.  Harned,  Bailey's  display  manager, 
spent  two  Aveeks  making  this  one,  I 
AA'as  told.  He  thinks  it's  the  last 
AA'ord. ' ' 

"I  imagine  it  is  ATery  good.  I  don't 
knoAv  much  about  art,  but  I  noticed 
that  it   was   attractA'e. ' ' 

"As  a  background  for  a  display,  I 
think  it's  the  limit,  Mother.  Of 
course,  you  noticed  it.  Such  a  con- 
to  remember  anything.  I  guess  I  didn  't 
fusion  of  angles,  all  vivid  colors !  You 
couldn't  help  yourself.  But  did  you 
notice  one  thing  in  the  window?" 


"Why,  let  me  see — I  don't  seem 
to  remerber  anythng.  I  guess  I  didn't 
notice. " 

" '  Of  course  not, "  Enid  declared 
triumphantly.  "The  background  is 
all  right  in  itself,  but  it  swallows  up 
the  merchandise.  Xow  the  suiue  back- 
ground done  in  silver  and  black  would 
shoAV  up  the  goods  to  advantage.  So 
many  folks  seem  to  think  modernistic 
art  calls  for  the  bizarre." 

Ehlid  caught  up  several  colored 
pencils  and  quickly  sketched  a  Avindow 
background  similar  to  the  one  used  by 
the  Bailey  department  store.  Then  sh.j 
made  a  duplicate  window  design, 
sligthly  rearranging  and  simplifying 
it.  The  angles  Avere  filled  in  solid 
with  only  tAvo  colors,  black  and  sil\Ter. 

' '  Now,  I  '11  leave  it  to  you,  Moth- 
er. ' '  Enid  extended  the  tAvo  rough 
sketches.  ' '  Which  background  shows 
off  the  merchandise  to  the  best  ad- 
A7antage?" 

Mrs.  Clark  accepted  the  tAA'o  sketch- 
es  and   studied   them   critically. 

"Why,  the  silver  and  black  one 
does  seem  to  bring  out  the  merchandise 
better.  It's  a  real  clever  design,  too. 
Before  the  background  seemed  a  con- 
fusion of  angles,  but  for  the  life  of 
me  I  couldn't  have  told  Avhat  Avas 
wrong.  Why  don't  you  sIioaa  your 
drawings    to    the   display   manager?" 

' '  I'd  probably  be  looking  for  another 
job  if  I  did.  Mr.  Harned  isn't  ask- 
ing for  any  suggestions  from  a  notion 
counter  saleslady. ' ' 

"It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  aat1io  has 
attained  Mr.  Harned 's  position  would 
appreciate  a  suggestion.  Perhaps  if 
he  saAv  that  you  Avere  good,  he  A\-ould 
let  you  design  art  panels  for  him." 

"I  don't  believe  it  AA'ould  do  me 
any  good  to  see  him,"  Enid  said  slow- 
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ly,  but  the  idea  did  not  seem  to  her 
to  be  so  impractical  as  it  had  at  first. 
"Of  course  Mr.  Harned  may  be  the 
sort  of  man  that  will  accept  criticism 
for  what  it  is  worth,  and  not  consider 
it  as  a  personal  insult." 

"Why  not  design  a  few  panels  for 
other  windows."  Mrs.  Clark  suggested. 
' '  Show  them  to  Mr.  Harned,  and  if 
he  seems  interested,  then  tell  him  the 
mistake  he  is  making  with  the  modern 
istic  backgrounds." 

■"That's  not  such  a  bad  idea,  Moth- 
er. I  believe  I'll  start  to  work  to- 
night. If  I  should  lose  my  job — well, 
I  can't  lose  much." 

Four  days  later,  after  the  store 
had  closed,  Enid  timidly  made  her 
way  to  the  toop  floor  of  the  building 
where  Mr.  Harned  and  his  assistants 
had  their  office  and  work  shop.  She 
had  never  been  inside  a  window  trim- 
mer's work  shop,  so  it  was  not  with- 
out curiosity  that  she  pushed  open 
the   door. 

She  found  herself  in  a  large,  rather 
untidy  room.  Window  fixtures,  drapes, 
beaver  board,  buckets  of  paint  and  an 
assortment  of  odds  and  ends  were 
scattered  about,  apparently  where  the 
last  experimenter  had  left  off  his  work. 

At  a  large  desk  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room,  Enid  saw  Mr.  Harned  working 
over  some  papers.  As  she  crossed  the 
room  he  glanced  up  and  saw  her. 

"Did  you  want  to  see  me?"  he 
asked  doubtfully.  Visitors  did  not 
often  find  their  way  to  the  work  shop. 

"I  have  some  art  panels  I  thought 
you  might  be  interested  in,"  Enid  be- 
gan, trying  to  assume  a  professional, 
manner. 

"All  our  art  work  is  done  right 
here  in  the  shop,  Miss — er — " 

':Miss   Clark,"   Enid   supplied,   ex- 


tending several  drawings  for  his  in- 
spection. She  would  not  allow  herself 
to  become  discouraged  before  she  had 
displayed  her  work. 

Mr.  Harned  took  the  drawings,  ran 
through  them  rapidly,  but  apparently 
without  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Sud- 
denly his  hand  ceased  moving  the 
sheets  and  he  studied  one  intently.  It 
was  the  copy  Enid  had  made  of  the 
window  background  he  had  designed 
She  had  not  intended  to  include  it 
in  the  group  of  drawings,  but  in  ner- 
vousness had  handed  him  all  of  her 
work. 

"Hm,"  the  display  manager  said, 
glancing  up.  "I  see  you've  copied 
my  window.  Not  a  bad  window,  eh? 
Designed  the  background  myself,  and 
I  never  studied  art.  All  practical 
experience   with   me." 

Enid  swallowed,  and  made  no  reply. 
She  wished  that  fate  would  intervene 
and  save  him  from  lifting  the  next 
sheet.  She  saw  his  face  change  in 
expression  as  he  looked  at  the  next 
drawing,  the  duplicate  of  his  window, 
done  in  silver  and  black. 

"What's  this?"  he  asked,  but  did 
not   take  his  eyes  from  the   drawing. 

Enid  did  not  reply.  If  the  work 
did  not  speak  for  itself,  she  knew  there 
was  no  use  trying  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  Harned  frowned,  and  studied 
the  sketch  from  several  different  ang- 
les. 

"Do  you  think  your  background  is 
better  than  mine  ? ' '  he  demanded 
bluntly,  but  there  was  a  twinkle  in 
his  eyes. 

'  'Not  a  better  background, ' '  Enid 
said  quietly,  "but  better  for  the  pur- 
pose of  displaying  merchandise.  My 
background  centers  attention  upon  the 
goods  in  the  window.     It  seems  to  me 
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that  your  background  calls  attention 
to  itself." 

Mr.  Harned  studied  the  two  sketches 
again. 

" '  You  're  right,  Miss  Clark.  Every- 
one in  the  store  has  been  telling  has 
been  telling  me  what  a  wonderful  win- 
dow that  is,  but  the  cold  fact  remains 
that  sales  on  displayed  goods  haven't 
increased.  In  the  last  analysis,  a 
window  isn't  successful  unless  it  stim- 
ulates buying.  I  don't  knoAV  a  great 
deal  about  the  finer  points  of  art. 
My  work  calls  for  more  business  abili- 
ty than  artistic,  but  I  flattered  myself 
that  modernistic  art  backgrounds  were 
within  my  limits.  I  see  I've  overdone 
the  thing.  Your  drawing  and  the  re- 
port of  sales  proves  that  conclusively. 
Would  you  like  to  sell  these  draw- 
ings?" 


"Yes,"  Enid  gareed  quickly,  "but 
I  'd  much  rather  have  a  definite  con- 
nection with  your  department.  You 
see  now  I'm  working  at  the  notion  de- 
partment—  " 

"At  the  notion  department,"  Mr. 
Harned  laughed.  "Well,  I  guess  the 
notion  department  will  have  to  lose  a 
clerk.  You'll  be  far  more  valuable 
to  the  store  as  a  designer  of  art  panels 
than  as  a  saleslady.  Finish  out  your 
week,  and  then  come  back  and  we  '11 
discuss  salary  and  your  new  work. 
And  if  yon  don 't  mind,  1 11  keep  these 
drawings  and  go  over  them  again  when 
I  have  more  time." 

Enid  did  not  mind.  As  she  hurried 
from  the  store  and  in  a  state  of  semi- 
daze  boarded  a  street  car  for  home, 
she  reflected  that  after  all  the  notion 
counter   had   been  very  kind   to   her. 


AWAY 

I  cannot  say,  and  I  will  not  say 
That  they  are  dead — They  are  just  away! 
With  a  cheery  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand 
They  have  wandered  into  an  unknown  land. 

And  left  us  dreaming  how  very  fair 
It  needs  must  be,  since  they  linger  there. 
And  you — Oh,  you,  who  the  wildest  yearn 
For  the  old-time  step  and  the  glad  return, 


Think  of  them  faring  on,  as  dear 
In  the  love  of  There,  as  the  love  of  Here, 
Think  of  them  still  as  the  same,  I  say 
They  are  not  dead — they  are  just  away. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
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HONOR  ROLL  -  JANUARY 


Room  No.  1 
— A— 

Johnnie  Bowers,  Jackson  Langley, 
Edgar  Rochester,  Hubert  Crayton 
and  Lee  Noles. 

_B— 
William  Smith,  James  Bunting,  Cal- 
vin   Dowdy,    William    Ellington,    Ed- 
ward   Hedrick,    Marvin    Kelly,    Jess 
Mashburn,  Edwin  McBryde,  Otis  Pat- 
terson,   Simon   Wade,    Willard   John- 
son, Robert  Kerinon,  Sam  Moore,  Ross 
Whitman  and  Ralph  Walton. 
Room  No.  2 
—A— 
Bill  Barkley  and  William  Jackson. 

— B— 
Millard  Leonard  and  Harold  Wat- 
ters. 

Room  No.  3 
—A— 
Chas.   McMillan,   Claude  Whitaker, 
Raymond  Keenan  and  Raymond  Jones. 
— B— 
John     Reams,     John    Garret,     Ian 
French  and  Joe  J.  Moose. 
Room  No.  4 
—A— 
Ralph  McOnague,  Guy  Priest,  Noah 
Gibson,    Arnold    Cecil,    James    Chap- 
pelle,  Walter  Bollinger,  Sim  Sanford, 
Reid  Jackson,  Geo.  Ozmont  and  Colon 
Patterson. 


Room  No.  5 
—A— 

Lawrence  Grimes,  Carlton  Coates, 
David  Hyatt,  Grover  McQuaigne  and 
Bennie  Moore. 

— B— 
James  Mills,  Albert  Orr,  Colin  Sher- 
rill,  Phill  Gibson,  Harrell  Howie,  Bob- 
bie Hedrick,  Isham  Haney,  David 
Hall,  Arlie  Maddox,  Obie  Sims,  Carl 
Petters,  Willie  Thomas  and  Everett 
Wheeler. 

Room  No.  6 
— A— 
Franklin     Roberts,     James     Mason, 
Stephen     Gibson,     Jesse     Neal,     Lee 
Bright  and  Woodrow  Johnson. 
— B— 
Casey   Smith,   Allen  Wrenn,  James 
Hiekey,    Robert    Moore    and    Blanco 
Williams. 

Room  No.  7 
— A— 
Ernest  Davis,  Murry  Baskins,  Les- 
ter   Yontz,    Wade    Phileman,    Marvin 
Cook,  Wilson  Dorsey,  Alva  Littleton, 
Pink  Chester,  Willie  Byrd,  Herscbell 
Crews,  James  Camden,  Gurney  Moser, 
Boyce    Green    and    Woodrow    Maner. 
— B— 
Elmer  McBroom,  James  Jenkins  and 
Chas.  Goodman. 


What,  indeed,  does  not  that  word  "cheerfulness"  imply?  It  means 
a  contented  spirit,  it  means  a  pure  heart,  it  means  a  kind  and  loving  dis- 
position, it  means  humility  and  charity,  it  means  a  generous  appreciation 
of  others,  and  a  modest  opinion  of  self.  Stupid  people,  people  who  do 
not  kn,ow  how  to  laugh,  are  aways  pompous  and  self  conceited;  that  is, 
bigoted;  that  is,  cruel;  that  is,  ungentle,  uncharitable  and  unchristian. 

— Thackeray. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Our  School  principal  reports  that 
forty-three  boys  were  promoted  last 
week. 


Owing  to  the  bad  weather,  there 
were  very  few  visitors  at  the  school 
last  Wednesday. 


Superintendent  Charles  E.  Boger, 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board,  held  in  Concord  last  Wednes- 
day. 


A  three-inch  snow  fall  followed  by 
rain,  made  it  necessary  for  the  boys 
on  our  outside  forces  to  retire  to  the 
cottages  for  a  couple  of  days. 


Clifton  Cheney,  of  the  third  cottage, 
has  returned  from  the  Concord  Hos- 
pital, where  he  received  treatment 
for  several  weeks,  suffering  from 
pneumonia. 


Mrs.  M.  W.  Fetzer,  of .  East  Lynn, 
Mass.,  has  been  spending  a  few  days 
with  friends  at  the  school.  Mrs.  Fetz- 
er Avas  matron  at  Cottage  No.  Two 
for    several    years. 


Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  pastor  of 
the  McKinnon  Presbyterian  Church, 
Concord,  conducted  the  service  in  the 
auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
made   a  very  interesting  talk   to  the 


bovs. 


Work  in  our  laundry  was  delayed 
several  clays  last  week  due  to  a  broken 
mangle.  The  necessajry  parts  were 
wired  for  and  repairs  were  made  in 
a  short  time. 


Rev.  W.  L.  Boger,  of  Newton,  is 
spending  a  few  days  with  his  brother, 
Superintendent  Boger.  Rev.  Boger 
is  attending  the  Lutheran  Synod  now 
being  held  in  St.  James  Church,  Con- 
cord. 


Our  poultryman,  Mr.  Lisk,  reports 
that  he  expects  to  tajke  the  first 
setting  of  eggs  of  the  1929  season, 
from  the  incubators  in  a  few  days. 
We  hope  the  hatch  will  be  successful 
as  we  are  all  very  fond  of  fried 
chicken. 


About  forty  boys  whose  names  were 
placed  on  the  January  parole  list,  have 
been  returned  to  their  homes.  These 
boys  have  either  secured  employment 
or  are  attending  school,  and  we  trust 
they  have  been  benefitted  by  the  train- 
ing received  here  and  will  continue 
to  make  good  in  their  respective  com- 
munities. Quite  a  number  of  boys 
whose  names  are  still  on  this  list 
will  be  paroled  soon. 


VALUABLE  INFORMATION 
Judge— "Your  wife  says  you  have  her  terrorized." 

Prisoner— "Honestly,  your  honor,  I " 

Judge — "I  am. not  asking  this  in  my  official  capacity,  but  as  man  to 
man,  how  do  you  do  it?" 

— Oral  Hygiene 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 
No.  40  To  New  York  9:21  P.  M 
No.  30  To  Washington  2:12  A.  M. 
No.  130  To  Washington  5:05  A.  M. 
No.  36  To  New  York  10:23  A.  M. 
No.  34  To  New  York  4:33  P.  M. 
No.  12  To  Richmond  7:09  P.  M. 
No.       32  To  New  York       9:03  P.  M. 

Southbound 
No.  45  To  Charlotte  3:36  P.  M. 
No.  35  To  New  Orleans  9:56  P.  M. 
No.  29  To  Birmingham  2:15  A.  M. 
No.  31  To  Augusta  5:51  A.  M. 
No.  33  To  New  Orleans  8:15  A.  IV) 
No.  11  To  Charlotte  8:00  A.  M. 
No.  135  To  Atlanta  8:37  P.  M. 
No.  39  To  Atlanta  9:45  A.  M. 
N.       37  To  New  Orleans  11:29  A.  M. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington and  beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  here  to  dis- 
charge passengers  coming  from  Wash 
ington  and  beyond. 

All  trains  stop  in  Concord  except 
No.  38  northbound 
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?  "A  RESOLUTION"  I 

I  * 

%  To  choose  the  best;  to  do  my  best;  to  live;  ♦ 

|*  Determined  that  I  grow  and  do  and  give;  * 

*  Never  to  look  behind  me  for  an  hour;  *£ 
%  To  kneel  in  weakness  and  to  walk  in  power..  * 

*  And  always  facing  forward  to  the  light;  * 

*  Now  and  forever  standing  for  the  right;  j 

*  Though  struck,  defeated,  fallen  for  a  day, 
$  Yet  on,  with  the  strength  God  gives — 
$  On  in  the  way. 
f 
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"Citizenship  is  a  privilege  much  prized.  A  country  that  stands  for  sound 
principles  and  equable  practices  is  a  lure  to  people.  Its  denizens  want  to  remain 
to  enjoy  the  gaiyis  and  liberties.  But  the  country  by  right  turns  the  whole  mat- 
ter around  and  prizes  a  good  citizen  whose  conduct  bespeaks  a  character  that 
gives  the  country  confidence  in  its  citizenry.  The  production  of  good  citizens 
is  not  a  chance  procedure.  There  is  the  merging  of  endeavors  on  the  part  of 
every  agency  that  in  any  way  changes  or  influences  the  individual  in  his 
development.  The  better  these  agencies  and  the  more  consistent  their  help- 
fulness toward  the  generally  approved  standards,  the  greater  promise  is 
there  that  good  citizens  shall  be  in  the  majo-rity." 


ASHEVILLE'S  HANDSOME  SCHOOL  HOUSE 

Asheville  is  proud  indeed  of  its  new  Senior  High  School  and  Junior  College, 
and,  pray  tell  us  "who  would  not  boast  of  such  an  accomplishment  in  the  way 
of  progressive  education?  This  new  structure  coast  approximately  $1,000,000, 
fire-proof,  the  pupil  capacity  1,500,  the  handsomest  high  school  in  the  south 
with  a  complete  up-to-date  equipment  and  ideally  located.  The  Asheville 
schools,  said  the  news  item,  has  the  highest  rating  in  the  state.  The  dedica- 
tory exercises,  both  appropriate  and  impressive,  took  place  on  the  5th  of 
this  month.  Educationally  Asheville  stands  in  the  front  ranks  with  the 
most  progressive  communities.     The  child  is  the  center  of  interest  to-day, — 
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the  child  to-day  is  our  future  citizen,  therefore,  in  the  most  remote  corners 
of  the  country  better  facilities  for  educating  the  child  are  sought.  We  sum- 
marize that  the  objective  of  the  school  officials,  as  stated  in  the  Asheville  Citi- 
zen, "is  an  endeavor  to  provide  for  the  youth  of  this  community  an  extension 
of  educational  opportunities  of  a  character  which,  a  few  years  ago,  were  avail- 
able only  to  a  fortunate  minority.  In  this  beautiful  and  admirably  equipped 
new  structure,  erected  at  a  cost  of  approximately  a  million  dollars,  high-school 
pupils  will  be  able  to  continue  their  work  first  in  the  Senior  High  School  and 
then  in  the  Junior  College,  until  they  have  completed  a  course  corresponding 
lo  that  covered  by  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  classes  of  a  first-class 
college.  The  faculty  of  the  new  institution  has  been  brought  together  with 
great  care  and  has  been  functioning  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  school 
year  although  the  building  itself  is  only  now  being  occupied. ' ' 

The  public  school  system  exists,  or  its  objective  is,  to  impart  to  the  youth 
the  knowledge  of  the  text-books  of  the  curriculum,  so  as  to  acquire  that  skill 
of  mind  and  hand  which  will  enable  them  to  take  their  place  in  the  world. 
Really  then  the  child  is  a  ward  of  the  state,  and  in  return  is  under  obligations 
to  make  good  returns  for  money  invested.  There  are  many  angles  from  which 
to  study  this  public  school  question.  The  responsibility  is  heavy  upon  parents 
and  teachers. 

%    Sjt    $    $    sje    *    if    ^    sje    *    >f    :{« 

HELEN  KELLER 

Helen  Keller  will  always  remain  in  the  minds  of  people  a  very  extraordi- 
nary person.     She  is  a  woman  with  superior  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  com- 
bined.    Many  of  us  would  feel  that  we  were  physically  handicapped  to  be  both 
deaf  aoid  blind,  but,  Helen  Keller  despite  her  misfortunes  has  risen  to  the 
heights  and  seen  the  beauties  of  life  and  realized  the  joy  of  sweet  music.  Her 
misfortunes    were    only    obstructions    that    tend    to    force   concentration    and 
singleness  of  purpose, — a  power  that  few  with  all  of  the  senses  possess.     She 
writes  feelingly  of  how  in  her  inner  or  "mystic"  sense  she  plunges  her  hand 
in  the  Braille  volumes  and  withdraws  them  with  a  better  conception  of  the 
spiritual   world.     Such   thoughts  give   hope   when   the   way   seems   dark   and 
dreary.     To  be  familiar  with  such  a  life  is  an  inspiration  to  many  who  labor 
under  difficulties  to  continue  on  with  a  greater  faith  in  the  things  unseen : 
I  cannot  imagine  myself  without  religion.     I  could  as  easily  fancy  a 
living  body  without  a  heart.     To  one  who  is  deaf  and  blind,  the  spiritual 
world  offers  no  difficulty.     Nearly  everything  in  the  natural  world  is  as 
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vague,  as  remote  from  my  senses,  as  spiritual  things  seem  to  the  minds  of 
most  people.  I  plunge  my  hands  deep  into  my  large  Braille  volumes  con- 
taining Swedenborg's  teachings,  and  withdraw  them  full  of  the  secrets 
of  the  spiritual  world.  The  inner,  or  '"mystic,"  sense,  if  you  like,  gives 
me  vsion  of  the  unseen.  My  mystic  world  is  lovely  with  trees  and  clouds 
and  stars  and  eddying  streams  I  have  never  ' '  seen. "  I  am  often  conscious 
of  beautiful  flowers  and  birds  and  laughing  children  where  to  my  seeing 
associates  there  is  nothing.  They  sekptically  declare  that  I  see  "light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land."  But  I  know  that  their  mystic  sense  is 
dormant,  and  that  is  why  there  are  so  many  barren  places  in  their  lives. 
They  prefer  "facts"  to  vision.  They  want  a  scientific  demonstration 
and  they  can  have  it.  Science,  with  untiring  patience,  traces  man  back 
to  the  ape,  and  rests  content.  It  is  out  of  this  ape  that  God  creates  the 
seer,  and  science  meets  spirit  as  life  meets  death,  and  life  and  death  are 
one. 

THE  PARENTAL  INSTITUTE 

The  State-wide  Institute  on  Parental  Education  will  be  held  in  Raleigh 
February  13th,  14th,  15th, — the  subject,  "the  Adolescent  Child,"  will  be  the 
topic  discussed  from  every  angle  at  this  meeting.  Mr.  T.  E  Browne,  chairman 
of  North  Carolina  Council  of  Parental  Training  declares  that  "one  of  the 
most  widely  discussed  subjects  to-day  is  the  unsettled,  restless  condition  of  ad- 
olescent youth."  They  are  disposed  to  question  every  thing,  besides  the 
increasingly  large  number  of  youthful  criminals,  under  twenty-five  years  that 
appear  before  the  bar  of  justice  is  alarming,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  erery 
one  to  make  an  effort  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  large,  and  state  wide  trsgie 
conditions.  It  is  imperative  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  better  conditions.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  discussions  at  this  meeting  will  be  general,  both  in  the  open- 
forum  and  round  table  discussions  so  that  many  practical  and  successful  ex- 
periences will  be  checked  and  supplemented  by  scientific  research.  It  is  the 
purpose  and  aim  to  specially  enlist  parents  from  all  over  the  state  who  are 
concerned  with  these  major  problems.  ' '  These  group  conferences  will  deal  with 
such  problems  as  the  spiritual  adjustments  of  adolescent  youth,  child  guidance, 
the  family  and  the  home,  recreation,  the  physical  development  of  the  «hild, 
and  home-school  relationship. ' ' 

*    4;    *    *    :J    4;    :|;   *    :f    -.|;    :;:    $ 

DR.  T.  F.  OPIE BURLINGTON 

From  the  Burlington  news  item  in  Sunday's  Greensboro  Daily  News,  we  learn 
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that  Dr.  T„  F.  Opie,  rector  of  Holy  Comforter  Episcopal  Church,  Burlington, 
has  been  appointed  by  church  officials  to  raise  a  half  million  dollar  endowment 
fund  for  the  Churchman,  the  oldest  religious  journal  in  America.  Dr.  Opie  will 
have  headquarters  in  New  York  City  for  six  months.  He  was  chosen  for  this 
work  because  of  his  business  qualifications,  his  experience  in  journalism  and 
besides  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  needs  of  his  church.  Dr.  Opie 
is  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Uplift  by  means  of  the  splendid  articles  he 
has  contributed  in  the  past  to  this  little  magazine.  We  trust  that  this  change 
in  work,  and  his  removal  from  the  state  will  not  necessitate  him  severing  his 
interest  in  the  success  of  this  paper.  We  continue  to  hope  for  other  contribu- 
tions from  the  facile  pen  of  Dr.  Opie. 


IF  YOU  LOVE  A  TREE 

If  you  love  a  tree,  we  are  brothers! 
All  over  the  world,  there  are  others 
Who  love  many  things;  azure  sea, 
Or  a  robin-readbreast,  or  a  bee 
That's  drowsing  above  the  white  clover. 
There  are  lovers  always,  the  world  over. 

But  lovers  of  trees  stand  apart, 

For  trees  strike  down  deep  in  the  heart. 

A  man  or  a  dog,  we  may  help  without  end, 

But  a  tree,  living  beauty,  is  ours  to  defend. 

If  you  love  a  tree,  in  your  heart  is  a  shrine, 

For  the  love  of  a  tree  is  a  love  half  divine. 

— From  "The  Shield,"  published  by  Levey 
Printing   Co.,   Indianapolis. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND. 

(By  Old  Hurrygraph) 


In  crossing  the  sheets,  at  corners 
or  elsewhere,  better  take  your  time 
and  wait  a  few  moments  longer,  un- 
til the  way  is  clear.  You'll  live  long- 
er. 

From  the  way  so  many  people  act, 
it  would  seem  that  they  consider  re- 
ligion as  a  thing  that  is  intended  to 
keep  the  other  fellow  in  the  straight 
and  narrow  path,  and  does  not  apply 
to   themselves. 

Looking  Out  on  the  World 

People  who  live  in  glass  houses 
have  no  occasion  to  throw  stones ; 
they  leave  that  to  those  who  have  no 
worthier  outlet  for  their  energies.  No 
one  can  sit  long  at  a  window,  gazing 
appreciatively  out  upon  our  world, 
and  harbor  malice.  There  are  silent 
harmonies  in  the  vista  of  trees,  streets 
and  pavements,  with  passing  throngs 
of  humanity,  and  rolling  by  in  ease 
and  delight  in  limousines,  that  set 
one's  being  vibrant  with  the  deep 
tones  of  life,  and  love,  and  joy.  -lust 
now,  as  I  look  out  of  my  window,  the 
clouds  have  gathered  in  magnificent 
banks  in  the  west,  and  the  sun  pours 
the  flood  of  its  glory  through  every 
crevice,  and  paints  even  the  darkest 
ones  with  a/  beauty  of  aoloriru*  that 
cannot  be  equaled  on  earth.  There  is 
a  shifting  of  scene.  The  clouds  are 
bursting  with  moisture;  they  r»lose 
heaven's  beautiful  panorama,  like  a 
curtain,  and  trees  are  shimmering  with 
rain  pendulant  on  bare  limbs,  and  the 
grass  in  bedecked  with  jeweled  drops 
of  beauty.  The  trees  stand  out,  like 
lovely  old  women  in  thir  majestic  but 


melancholy  defiance.  It  is  like  musie 
I  can  almost  hear  the  strains  of  an 
organ-Schumann 's  "Evening  Song;" 
"Ave  Maria;"  Schubert's  Song;"  of 
Love" — things  that  make  one  catch 
the  fragrant  breath  of  evening  in  dieep'» 
vivifying  gasps.  It  is  in  such  rare 
moments  one  feels  oneself  a  living 
part  of  a  perfect  masterpiece  by  a 
perfect  master.  Why  should  not  these 
precious  moments  be  extended  into 
hours,  into  lifetimes'?  We  cannot  al- 
ways live  in  laughter;  melancholy  is 
sweet  and  fertile  with  thought;  but 
whatever  our  mood  may  be,  it  can 
be  intensified  by  the  power,  the  vigor, 
the  energy  which  is  so  abundantly  at 
our  disposal.  Why  should  we  live 
in  fear,  in  hate,  in  weakness,  in  ill- 
health? 

— o — 
In  olden  days  people  '  'put  on  airs. ' ' 
Now  they  take  to  the  air.  They  re- 
fuel their  aeroplanes  in  the  air.  In 
days  gone  by  they  refueled  in  places 
with  screen  doors  and  fancy  entrances, 
with  brass  foot  rests,  and  large  mir- 
rors in  which  to  see  one's  self  re- 
fuel.    How  the  times  have  changed ! 

Some  people  a  while  back  were  dis- 
posed to  redicule  the  idea  of  news 
print  paper  being  made  from  corn 
stalks.  The  laugh  is  on  them  now. 
It  is  an  actual  fact.  While  on  the 
subject  I'd  suggest  to  those  papers 
using  corn  stalk  paper,  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  have  a  column  headed 
"Nubbin's." 

— o — 
Winter  Sunshine 

We  sing  and  wre  write  of  the  beau- 
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tiful  Summer  Sunshine,  crowning 
the  hills  with  its  golden  glow,  and 
drifting  through  the  valleys  in  mel- 
low brightness ;  waking  the  tender 
grass  to  new  life,  and  sowing  the 
green   fields    with    beautiful   flowers; 

.laughing  in  the  brooks;  and  sparkling 
in  the  happy  meadows.  But  who  sings 
of  the  Winter  Sunshine?  Coming  in 
the  gloom  of  the  year  when  the  hills 
have  lost:  their  emerald  glory,  and  the 
valleys  are  coated  in  brown  and  som- 
ber colors;  when  the  books  are  frozen 
over  and  the  flowers  have  died  on  the 
cold  bosom  of  the  earth — when  she  lies 

"like  a  dead  bride,  in  her  robe  of  white- 

:  'ness-it  is  a  thousand  times  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  merry  shining  of  the 
Summer  sun!     There  is  nothing  like 

'  it  in  the  world.  It  is  like  shining 
hope.  Like  a  promise  of  eternai 
springtime,  when  the  ills  of  the  world 
are  over-past.  Cheery  and  bright  it 
fajlls  on  shadowed  paths,  and  the 
mourner  lifts  up  rejoicing  eyes  and 
looks  abroad  over  the  earth  with  a  new 
faith.  The  young,  glad  heart  grows 
thoughtful,  looking  forward  to  the 
winter  of  life,  when  patient  contin- 
uance in  well-doing  shall  be  its  own 
best  reward.  The  Winter  Sunshine  is  a 
dispenser  of  joy  and  hope. 
— o — - 
It  is  really  too  bad  that  on  the  eve 
of  a  new  president  going  into  office, 
and  the  assemblying  of  a  new  Con- 
gress, they  should  announce  that  the 
lunch  room  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives at  Washington  has  been  pro- 
nounced insanitary.  But  it  will  be 
joy  to  thousands  to  know  that  the 
pie  counter  is  not  located  in  the 
lunch  room. 

"What's    the    idea?''    inquired    a 


Durham  man  of  another  he  saw  rush- 
ing down  to  his  office  the  other  morn- 
ing,' with  a,  suit  case  in  his  hand. 
''Going  away?"  ''Nope;  I  heard 
they  were  going  to  have  a  rumage  sale 
next  Saturday,  and  I  'm  taking  my 
clothes  down  to  the  office  until  it  is 
over. " 

How  They  Do  It 

This  is  the  day  of  the  live-wire 
salesman.  He  is  charged  with  dyna- 
mite and  it's  mighty  hard  to  get 
away  from  him  when  he  once  gets 
his  electric  talking  machine  going, 
which  is  a  combination  of  radio,  stat- 
ic and  all,  phonograph,  wireless,  tele- 
graph, fast  mail,  and  all  combined. 
He  will  come  at  you  with  his  scheme 
in  this  way:  "Just  dropped  in  to  have 
a  little  chat  of  a  few  minutes,  and 
tell  you  how  I  can  help  you  to  make 
a  fortune.  Where  is  the  man  who 
hasn't  dreamed  of  riches — a  wonder- 
ful home — the  comforts  of  life,  and 
longs  to  give  his  folks  everything  their 
hearts  desire  ?  There  are  people  in 
this  community  who  have  all  these 
things.  You  can  be  lucky  from  today, 
if  you  wll.  I  know  you  don't  want 
to  worry  about  things.  That's  why 
I'm  interested  in  you.  Gimminy  Christ- 
mas, man,  don't  let  another  day  pass 
without  taking  stock  in  my  patent 
water  supply  for  automobiles  propul- 
sion. It  is  the  fattest  thing  on  the 
continent.  Oh,  boy!  You  can't  af- 
ford to  let  this  opportunity  pass  you. 
Every  day  will  be  the  golden  harvest 
days  for  you.  You  can  just  sit  back 
and  count  your  money.  It  will  roll 
in  like  a  stream.  I'm  surprised  you 
have  let  me  talk  to  you  as  long  as  I 
have  without  jumping  right  over  the 
fence  of  doubt,  and  getting  into  this 
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clover  field.  It  just  wrings  my  heart 
to  see  people  let  this  great  opportuni- 
ty go  by.  Frankly,  have  you  ever 
heard  of  such  an  astounding  offer  as 
this  before  in  your  life  ?  "  I  frankly 
told  him  I  never  had,  and  that  there 
was  too  much  water  about  his  stock 
for  me.  He  then  dried  up,  and  I 
got  a  chance  to  breathe  again. 
— o — 
A  school  teacher  was  quizzing  her 
class,  and  she  asked  Josephus,  "Which 
is  farther  away,  England  or  the 
moon?"  And  Josephus  said,  "Eng- 
land." She  wanted  to  know  why  he 
thought  England  was  farther  away. 
Josephus  replied  promptly :  "  '  Cause 
we  can  see  the  moon  and  we  can't 
see    England." 


Every  now  and  then,  here  and  there, 
over  the  country,  some  discussion  pops 
up  over  modernism  and  fundamen- 
talism, and  after  all  the  hot  argu- 
ments, burning  words  expressed  on 
either  side  I  fail  to  see  where  any 
good  has  been  accomplished.  It  is 
living  one's  Christianity  that  makes 
the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to 
dwell,  and  one  need  not  be  versed  in 
Modernism  or  Fundamentalism  to  do 
that.  Christ's  moralities  and  teach- 
ings, once  assimilated,  are  sufficient. 
Expression  in  dogma  are  far  less  im- 
portant, either  for  the  old  or  young, 
than  the  "way  they  live.  Actions 
speak  louder  than  wqrds.  Charity 
in  the  heart  is  worth  more  than  words 
in   the   mouth. 


TO  SAVE  OR  NOT  TO  SAVE 

The  recent  remark  of  Henry  Ford  against  accepting  the  old  adage  that 
saving  money  makes  wealth  has  caused  much  discussion.  Mr.  Ford  knows 
men  who  have  been  thrifty  and  saving  who  have  never  become  rich.  There- 
fore, boys  should  save  to  spend.  Mr.  Rockefeller  urges  youths  to  save  their 
pennies  and  dimes — save  tp  invest. 

Thrift  is  the  foundation  of  the  success  of  the  average  man.  Most  men 
who  become  rich  saved  small  sums  and  invested  them  wisely,,  though  the 
working  and  caving  habits  are  not  guarantees  of  riches.  The  "know 
how"  to  get  rich  is  indefinable.  It  is  sort  of  sixth  sense.  Look  about  you 
compare  brothers  or  schoolmates  who  have  become  rich  with  those  who 
have  never  amassed  fortunes.  What  is  the  talent  that  piles  up  money?  It 
is  absurd  to  say  that  any  man  can  get  rich  who  will  work  hard,  save 
and  pay  the  price.  Some  men  sense  opportunity  to  get  rich;  others  just 
as  capable  never  see  it.  There  is  no  rule  by  which  one  may  amass  a  for- 
tune. 

All  the  same,  the  young  man  who  works  hard  and  works  intelligently, 
and  saves  part  of  his  earnings,  will  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred 
out-distance  his  associate  who  spends  as  he  earns.  Old  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin had  a  head  full  of  sense  and  most  of  his  proverbs  are  wise. 

— News  and  Obeserver. 
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SCHOLASTIC  AND  MANUAL  MINDS  IN 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

(As  enunciated  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Burr.) 
By  C.  W   Hunt 


I    found    something    of    more    than 
passing  interest  in  the  Observer  one 
day  last  week,  in  the  account  of  the 
speech    made    here    to   a   select    com- 
pany   of    physicians    by    Dr.    Charles 
W.  Bun-,  professor  of  neurology  and 
psychiatry  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    This    talk    was    to    physi- 
cians, but  all  who  know  what  he  was 
talking  about  get  the  benefit  of  what 
he  said;  and  had  he  confined  hisi  talk 
to    physicians    about    mental    and    in- 
fectious   diseases,    this    writer    would 
have  let  it  go  at  that ;  but  since  he  saw 
fit   to    touch    on    the    matter   of    this 
state  compelling  youths  to  go  to  school 
when  their  inclination  is  to  work,  he 
touched  on  a  subject  that  I  have  been 
trying  to  beat  into  the  heads  of  those 
who  think  they  know  much  more  than 
I  do,  for  many  years.     I  have  contend- 
ed   that    when    you     educate    every- 
body to  the  point  he  or  she  does  not 
want   to   work,   or  to   the  point   they 
feel  they  are  too  good  to  work,  you 
have  done  this  country  in  general   a 
harm  that  is  irreparable.     In  this  con- 
nection I   saw  it  stated  a  few   days 
ago  that  in  spite  of  all  the  20  years 
of   fight    against   illiteracy   in    North 
Carolina,  there  is  still  more  than  100. 
000  people  in  the  state  who  are  clas- 
sed as  illiterate.     But  read  below  what 
Dr.   Burr   is    quoted    as   saying   right 
here  in  Charlotte: 

"About  one  in  every  500  victims  of 
typhoid  fever  ends  in  an  insane  asy- 
lum, he  said. 


Any  law  which  requires  a  child 
to  attend  school  until  he  is  16  years 
of  age,  or  even  14  or  15  years  old, 
was  condemned  by  the  authority.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  scholastic-mind- 
ed child  will  continue  in  school,  while 
a  boy  with  a  manual  mind  will  shirk 
school,  hide  from  a  truant  officer  and 
become  a  criminal  because  he  cannot 
go  to  work  and  learn  a  trade  until 
he  is  16.  By  the  time  he  reaches  that 
age,  he  often  has  lost  the  desire  to 
work,   the   doctor   declared. 

"Goodness  knows  we  need  a  few 
honest  laborers  and  mechanics  in  this 
country,''  he  remarked. 

The  right  environment  will  often 
remove  the  cause  of  mental  defects, 
he  said.  Neither  poverty  nor  riches 
is  the  remedy.  Poverty  and  the  early 
environment  of  Dickens  made  him  a 
great  author,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Burr.  Riches  have  often  ruined  youths 
and  the  numerous  ' '  thrill  murders ' ' 
were  mentioned  as  examples. 

Dr.  Burr  also  condemned  the  theory 
that  children  can  be  bred,  as  animals, 
as  is  claimed  by  certain  students  of 
eugenics. 

"I  often  advise  a  student  to  get  a 
family  history  of  the  young  lady  be- 
fore he  falls  in  love  with  her,  but  of 
course  that  won't  work,''  he  added. 

Our  compulsory  statute  requires  all 
children  to  attend  school  until  14, 
I  think,  which  means  he  or  she  is  16 
to  18  years  of  age  before  they  finish 
the  public  schools,  and  if  they  go  on 
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through  college  are  twenty  odd  years 
old  when  they  have  finished,  and  have 
never  done  any  work,  unless  indus- 
trious enough  to  work  some  in  vaca- 
tion; and  even  here  we  have  cut 
them  off  by  law  that  will  not  allow 
a  boy  to  deliver  merchandise  or  work 
in  a  store  or  shop  until  he  has  reach- 
ed a,  certain  age. 

I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Burr  for  differ- 
entiating between  the  scholastic  mind 
and  the  manual  mind.  One  wants  to 
continue  in  school  and  have  a  fin- 
ished education.  The  other  wants 
to  start  early  in  the  trade  he  proposes 
to  follow,  and  feels  that  a  finished 
education  would  be  a  handicap  rather 
than  an  asset  to  him.  Right  there 
is  food  for  thought :  the  scholastic 
mind  and  the  manual  mind.  All  of 
us  who  keep  abreast  know  that 
"Who's  Who,"  the  book  that  gives 
a  history  of  all  who  have  gone  up 
high  in  this  life  came  out  of  colleges, 
were  educated  often  to  the  limit.  We 
also  read  every  now  and  then  of  great 
captains  of  industry  who  were  driven 
out  of  schools  because  the  teacher 
said  they  were  no  good,  could  not 
be  taught,  would  never  amount  to  any- 
thing; so  here  is  what  "we  have  to 
thank  Dr.  Burr  for,  and  we  now  know 
why  these  men  were  classed  as  no 
good :  they  had  manual  minds,  rath- 
er than  scholastic  minds,  and  this  dif- 
ference as  so  clearly  brought  out  in 
the  lecture  to  Charlotte  physicians, 
has  put,  at  one  swift  move,  the  man- 
ual and  "No-account"  minds  right 
up  in  '-'Who's  Who." 

I  found  a  contractor  friend  and  a 
plumber  friend  conversing  on  the  street 
the  week  before  last  and  joining  the 


two,  the  ylumber  and  I  were  sobn  into 
an  argument  about  plumbers  charges, 
but  parted  Without  settling  the  matter 
so  far  as  either  was  concerned.  Turn- 
ing to  the  contractor  friend,  I  remark- 
ed:  "I  imagine  you  can  hire  carpen- 
ters for  less  money  at  a  season  like 
this?"  His  reply  was,  "No,  I  can- 
not, for  there  are  no  carpenters  being 
made  now,  and  those  who  are  car- 
penters can  get  the  price."  I  might 
never  have  had  cause  to  use  that  had 
not  Dr.  Burr  come  to  Charlotte  to 
talk  to  University  of  Penn  graduates, 
and  said  something  to  make  thinkers 
think. 

I  tried  more  than  a  year  ago  to  get 
it  into  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
state  that  the  system  of  education 
set  up  and  maintained  in  North  Caro- 
lina has  not  made  better  citizens  nor 
reduced  crime.  I  would  deny  no  one 
an  education  who  wants  it.  I  know 
that  every  one  ought  to  be  able  to 
read  and  write  and  understand  but 
to  stuff  a  boy  or  girl  like  stuffing 
sausage  into  a  skin,  one  who  has  no 
taste  nor  talent  for  learning,  then  you 
are  spoiling  a  good  field  hand,  a 
would  be  carpenter  or  mechanic  or 
clerk. 

I  am  wondering  if  what  Dr.  Burr 
asserts  above  is  not,  in  part,  th~>  cause 
of  places  like  Jackson  Training  School 
being  always  full?  and  for  tie  fur- 
ther fact  that  when  boys  go  there 
and  work  and  play  and  study,  they 
d«.  not  find  that  which  satisfies  thcit 
manual  minds'?  And  for  farther  fact 
that  so  large  a  percentage  of  them 
make  real  men?  I  do  not  th'.iik  any 
one  has  spoken  so  "large  a  mouthful'' 
in  a  decade. 


'Beauty  is  in  word  and  deed,  not  in  feature  or  color." 
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TUBERCULOSIS  INCREASES  AMOMG 
YOUNGER  WOMEN 


(The  Sanatorium) 


Recently  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  of  young 
^  omen  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
30.  This  increase  has  been  all  the 
more  alarming  for  this  particular  age 
group  because  of  the  fact  that  among 
men  of  all  age  group  and  women  of 
all  other  age  groups,  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  tuberculosis  death 
rate.  The  increase  in  tuberculosis  for 
this  age  period  in  young  women  has 
been  ascribed  to  various  causes.  Dr. 
S.  Adolphus  Knopf,  writing  to  the 
New  York  Times,  gives  his  reasons 
for  this  increase: 

•'The  reasons  for  this  increase  of 
tuberculosis  among  young  women  are 
as  follows:  The  insane  desire  to  ob- 
tain a  boyish  appearance  by  inten- 
tional undernourishment;  insufficient 
protection  of  the  body,  particularly 
in  cold  weather;  the  flimsy  dress, 
sleeveless  and  low-cut  in  front  or 
back,  with  nest  to  no  underwear; 
low  shoes;  compression  of  the  breast 
by  tight  brassieres,  hindering  deep 
respiration;  too  much  night  life;  too 
much  cigarette  smoking,  and  in  many 
cases  unsanitary  sleeping  and  living 
quarters;  overheated  and  hadly  venti- 
lated workrooms,  offices,  factories,  and 
stores. 

The  remedies  are  obvious.  Ten  to 
fifteen  pounds  overweight  during  the 
years  between  15  and  30  is  not  harm- 
ful, but,  on  the  contrary,  offer  a 
healthy  reserve.  Moderate  exposure 
of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  chest, 
as  in  the  uniform  of  our  sailors,  is 
conducive    to    hardening    the    system, 


while  the  exposure  of  the  back,  with 
its  comparative  thin  muscular  pro- 
tection, arms  and  lower  extremities 
from  above  the  knee  down  to  the 
low,  high-heeled  shoes,  no  matter  how 
cold  the  weather,  is  absolutely  injur- 
ious. It  chills  the  body,  which,  when 
undernourished,  offers  the  ubiquitous 
tubercle  bacillus  a  splendid  chance  to 
invade  the  system.  Too  much  night 
life  robs  the  working  girl  of  neces- 
sary sleep,  and  the  excessive  use  of 
cigarettes  makes  her  respiratory  sys- 
tem less  resistant  to  the  germs  or 
ordinary  colds  and  grip,  often  fol- 
lowed by  more  serious  trouble  of 
throat  and  chest.  She  should  dress 
sensibly  and  according  to  season,  wear 
skirts  of  reasonable  length  and  shoes 
which  assure  comfort  and  warmth. 
Employers  should  give  working  girls 
sufficient  time  for  substantial  lunch- 
eon and  a  few  minutes  for  a  chance 
to  breathe  fresh  air,  and  should  see 
that  workrooms  and  offices  are  well 
vntilated. 

Clothing 
"As  a  student  of  tuberculosis  as  a 
disease  of  the  masses,  I  have  had  to 
observe  the  .sad  consequences  of  ex- 
tremes in  either  too  much  or  not 
enough  clothing  for  men  as  well  as 
women.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
the  men  do  not  dress  sensibly  enough. 
Most  of  us  wear  too  much  wool  all 
the  year  around,  often  too  heavy  and 
almost  always  of  a  dark  color.  It 
is  different  with  our  modern  young 
working  women  and  students.  They 
do    not    wear   enough   and    altogether 
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too  little  in  winter.  The  result  is 
not  an  increase  in  vigor,  strength,  and 
endurance,  as  Dr.  Mulford  declared, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  loss  of  vitality 
and  the  ability  to  resist  the  invasion 
of  disease. 

"Because  the  cold  season  is  now 
approaching  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to 
publish  a  serious  warning  to  young 
women  who  may  be  misled  by  such 
statements  as  that  the  insufficient  pro- 
tection afforded  to  the  body  in  cold 
weather  by  wearing  short  skirts,  thin 
silk  stockings,  low  shoes,  sleeveless 
dresses  made  of  the  lightest  material, 
deeply  deeollette  in  front  and  back- 
less behind,  is  conducive  to  health, 
physical  vigor,  and  longevity. 
Combating  the  Disease 
"Associations  for  the  proper  hous- 
ing of  working  girls  should  be  help- 
ed by  well-to-do  citizens,  so  that  they 
may  be  established  in  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  where  there  are  none  as 
yet.  Those  already  functioning  should 
be  aided  so  that  they  can  increase  the 
number  of  their  rooms.  Last,  but 
not  least,  every  girl  at  that  age  should 


have  an  annual  or,  better  yet,  semi- 
annual physical  examination,  so  that 
in  the  event  of  the  appearance  of 
a  serious  disease  she  could  be  treated 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
place. 

"Let  me  emphasize  the  importance 
of  preventive  as  well  as  the  curative 
measures  for  this  situation.  While 
tuberculous  disease  was  formerly  more 
prominent  among  men  than  among 
women  of  the  ages  in  question,  now 
the  mortality  rate  in  some  instances 
is  twice  as  high  among  young  girls 
as  among  boys  and  young  men.  Our 
tuberculosis  associations  are  doing 
their  best  to  overcome  this  truly 
alarming  situation,  but  our  mature 
women,  teachers  in  colleges  and  high 
schools — for  the  increase  in  tuber- 
culosis among  the  pupils  at  that  age 
has  also  been  observed — should  help 
and  do  their  best  by  example  and  ad- 
vice. Philanthropists  could  help  in 
supporting  existing  sanatariums  and 
establishing  new  ones  for  tuberculous 
young   women. ' ' 


MY  CREED 

I  take  no  heed  of  my  neighbor's  birth 

Or  how  he  says  his  prayer; 
I  grant  him  a  white  man's  place  on  earth, 

If  his  game  is  on  the  square. 
If  he  plays  it  straight,  I'll  call  him  mate, 

If  he  cheats,  I'll  call  him  flat, 
All  creeds  but  this  are  a  worn-out  lie, 

For  each  clean  man  is  as  good  as  I 
And  a  king  is  no  more  than  that. 


-Author  Unknown. 
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A  PATHETIC  STORY 


(Cleveland  Star) 


No  more  pathos  in  one  of  life's 
little  tragedies  could  be  imagined 
than  that  contained  in  the  news  item 
of  the  burning  to  death  in  Spartan- 
burg last  week-end  of  the  old  con- 
federate veteran  headed  for  the 
Charlotte  reunion  and  meaning  to 
be   there   on   time. 

Days  back  the  90-year-old  veteran, 
who  followed  the  immortal  Lee  and 
Jackson,  left  his  home  in  Oklahoma, 
riding  in  a  wagon  pulled  by  two 
mules,  for  Charlotte  with  the  hope 
of  getting  there  in  time  for  the  very 
beginning  of  the  reunion  for  the  re- 
maining members  of  that  gray-clad 
army  which  fought  itself  into  an  un- 
dying fame  for  the  Lost  Cause.  At 
Spartanburg,  where  he  was  spending 
the  night,  the  old  fellow's  clothes 
caught  on  fire  as  he  sat  beside  his 
canipfire,  where  n,o  doubt  he  was 
dreaming  of  other  days  and  of  other 
reunions  he  had  attended,  never 
having  missed  one.  Perhaps  he  was 
thinking   to   himself   "Well,   I'll  not 


be  going  to  many  more.  Very  few 
of  us  boys  are  left  any  more." 
Anyway,  his  clothes  blazed  up  from 
the  camp-fire  and  he  died  in  a  hospi- 
tal  there   a  short   time  later. 

In  (his  Wagon,  afiter  hi,si  death, 
those  investigating  found  his  gray 
uniform  neatly  folded  up,  and  a  tat- 
tered Confederate  flag — an  emblem 
of  that  for  which  he  had  offered  his 
life,  a  cause  he  was  still  proud  of 
having  battled  for,  and  the  memory 
of  which  drew  him  year  after  year 
to  the  reunions  where  he  might  min- 
gle once  again  with  his  faltering  and 
rapidly  decreasing  comrades.  Some- 
how we  can  almost  imagine  the  rev- 
erence with  which  he  habitually  fold- 
ed the  flag  and  uniform,  which  mean 
so  much  to  him,  before  he  started 
his  annual  jaunts  to  the  union.  And 
now  he  is  bivouacked  on  another 
shore,  where,  perhaps,  he  will  be 
happier  than  here  because  more  of 
his  pals  are  there  with  him  than  re- 
main anions;'  the  living. 


A  Scottish  countrywoman  was  taking  her  son  to  school  for  the  first 
time,  and  after  impressing  the  schoolmaster  with  the  necessity  of  the 
boy's  having  a  thoroughly  good  education,  she  finished  up  by  saying, 
"Be  sure  he  learns  Latin." 

"But,  my  dear  lady,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "Latin  is  a  dead  lan- 
guage." 

"So  much  the  better,"  replied  the  woman.  "Ye  ken  he's  going  to  be 
an  undertaker." 
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BOY  SCOUTS  AND  BETTER  CITIZENSHIP 

(By  James  E.  West,  Chief  Scout  Executive,  B.  S.  A.) 


The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  has 
from  its  earliest  stages  been  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  the  making  of 
good  citizens  of  sterling  character, 
sound  health  and  high  ideals  is  its 
primary  object.  Good  citizenry  is  not 
bom  over  night.  It  is  the  outcome 
of  years  of  preliminary  training  and 
the  formation  of  certain  well  estab- 
lished  habits   and   attitude    of   mind. 

Learning  by  doing  is  fundamental 
in  the  Scout  plan  and  this  principle 
is  applied  not  only  to  knot-tying,  sig- 
naling, trail  making,  and  other  techni- 
cal aspects  of  the  program  but  to  ci- 
tizenship as  well.  The  scout  learns 
to  be  a  good  citizen  by  being  one. 
The  moment  he  is  enlisted  as  a  Ten- 
derfoot scout  he  begins  to  be  on  duty, 
is  pledged  to  be  "helpful  to  all  peo- 
ple at  all  times  and  to  be  a  personally 
responsible  element  of  his  community, 
sharing  its  tasks  as  Avell  as  its  pri- 
vileges. 

There  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the 
community  service  that  scouts  ren- 
der. They  take  charge  of  the  raising 
and  lowering  of  community  flags, 
keep  public  squares  in  condition,  co- 
operate with  police,  public  health  and 
fire  departments,  with  fish  and  game 
commissions  and  with  forest  wardens. 
Then  participate  all  over  the  country 
in  safety,  city  beautiful  and  city  clean- 
up campaigns,  fight  mosquitoes  and 
tent  caterpillars  and  other  harmful 
insects,  and  are  ready,  in  short,  to  do 
anything  and  everything  which  needs 
doing  and  for  which  their  scout  train- 
ing and  organization  peculiarly  fits 
them. 


Scouting  develops  the  social  consci- 
ence. The  scout  is  not  content  with 
not  being  careless  himself.  He  trails 
the  carelessness  of  other  people,  picks 
up  the  banana  skin  from  the  side- 
walk, the  broken  glass  from  the  street. 
If  he  sees  a  fire  trap  or  a  disease 
breeding  heap  of  rubbish  he  reports 
these  things  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties. In  fine,  he  is  being  trained  by 
daily  practice  to  a  responsible,  con- 
sructive  citizenship. 

Scouting  stands  always  for  law  and 
order.  In  his  troop  meeting,  on  the 
hike,  in  the  camp,  he  learns  to  see 
the  necessity  for  law  and  to  obey  it, 
not  as  ai  blind  slave  but  because  he  un- 
derstands its  importance  and  sees  that 
it  "makes  sense."  One  week  in  a 
scout  camp  will  do  more  to  making  a 
scout  into  a  good  citizen  than  the 
cramming  of  many  volumes  upon  the 
subject. 

Another  phase  of  scouting  which  we 
believe  to  be  of  great  value  is  the  op- 
portunity for  vocational  guidance 
which  it  presents.  Scouting  helps  boys 
to  help  themselves  as  well  as  others 
to  find  themselves  in  the  truest  sense 
and  avoid  the  blind  alleys  into  which 
so  many  men  drift  for  lack  of  suitable 
direction  during  adolescence. 

No  statement  of  Boy  Scout  training 
for  citizenship  would  be  complete 
without  a  recapitulation  of  the  Scout 
Oath,  which  contains  the  whole  es- 
sence of  scouting.     It  runs  as  follows : 

"On  my  honor  I  will  do  my  best. 

1.  To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my 
country,  and  to  obey  the  Scout  Law; 

2.  To   help    other    people     at    all 
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times;  manhood  with  the  spirit  and  practice 

3.     To  keep  myself  physicaly  strong  of   this  fine   oath   ingrained   in  their 

mentally     awake,     and     m  6  r  a  1 1  y  hearts.     Who  shall  say  that  this  army 

straight,"  of  "'Men  in  the  making"  will  not  ex- 
There  are  more  than  860,000  mem-  ert   a  tremendous  influence   for  good 

bers  of  the  boy  Scouts  of  America  to-  upon  the  America  of  tomorrow? 

day.     Thousands     have     passed     into 


GIVE 

Give,  give,  give,  give! 
This  is  the  time  freely  to  give. 
Give  to  the  sick,  give  to  the  poor, 
Give  to  the  stranger  at  your  door. 
Give  from  the  fulness  of  your  heart, 
Give  a  kind  thought,  give  a  fresh  start. 
Give  to  the  sorrowful,  weary  and  worn, 
Give  a  new  lift  to  someone  forlorn. 
Give  a  fine  gift  of  sweet  surprise, 
Give  to  bring  luster  to  someone's  eyes. 
Give  without  stint,  give  of  your  best, 
Give  of  your  treasure,  give  with  a  zest. 
Give  with  a  loving  word  and  smile, 
Give  from  your  purse  a  gift  worth  while. 
Give  to  a  neighbor,  give  good  cheer, 
Give  of  yourself  each  day  in  the  year. 
Give  to  the  lonely,   give  to  the  blind, 
Give  with  a  generous  hand  and  mind. 
Give  to  brighten  some  shut-in  life, 
Give  to  bring  respite  from  daily  strife. 
Give  in  the  spirit  of  unselfed  love, 
Give  of  your  bounty  sent  down  from  above. 
Give  to  a  foe  and  make  him  a  friend, 
Give  of  your  joy  and  new  happiness  lend. 
Give  of  your  counsel,  give  of  your  praise, 
Give  to  make  this  the  happiest  of  days. 
Give  of  your  peace  and  good  will  to  men. 
Give  and  still  give,  again  and  again. 
Give  of  your  faith  in  God  supreme, 
Give  and  make  giving  you  daily  theme. 
Give  to  the  utmost,  though  thanks  be  few, 
Give  since  Christ  gave  all  for  you! 

— Grenville  Kleiser. 
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THE  MATTER  OF  LOSING  FACULTY 
MEMBERS 


(High  Point  Enterprise) 


The  report  that  Dr.  H.  W.  Chase 
may  resign  his  position  as  President 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
to  accept  a  directorship  in  certain 
research  work  at  New  York  is  pub- 
lished. One  statement  was  made 
that  he  had  been  offered  $20,000  a 
year  by  (the  Rockefeller  Research 
council.  Dr.  Chase  denies  that  but 
confirms  the  report  of  an  offer  and 
admits  he  is  considering  it  with  a 
view  to   an   early   decision. 

The  position's  pay  at  double  what 
the  ^tate  is  giving  him  certainly 
must  be  an  unsettling  influence  par- 
ticularly at  this  time  when  the  atti- 
tude at  Raleigh  is  unfriendly  to  the 
further  development  of  the  institu- 
tion to  heads.     The  disposition  to  cut 


the  appropriation  to  the  University  ?o 
that  maintenance  on  its  present  foot- 
ing will  be  precarious  may  be  the  de- 
ciding factor  in  the  president's  per- 
sonal judgment. 

The  loss  of  Dr.  Chase  would  be  a 
serious  one.  He  has  made  a  splen- 
did record  at  Chapel  Hill.  But  that 
loss  is  not  the  only  one  in  prospect 
for  the  University  if  the  State  does 
become  niggardly  in  its  treatment 
of  the  institution.  Other  able  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  will  be  leaving 
the  Hill.  A  university  is  very  much 
more  than  a  campus  covered  with 
buildings.  It  consists  very  largely 
in  the  minds  assembled  in  the  state's 
service.  The  loss  of  ssveral  of  them 
is  a  blow  more  than  a  big  fire. 


The  Federalist  party,  which  was  the  grandfather  of  the  modern  Re- 
publicans, passed  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  for  the  purpose  of  curbing 
the  critics  of  John  Adams'  administration.  The  Alien  law  was  passed 
against  the  Irish  who  were  then  coming  in,  and  the  Sedition  law  was 
aimed  at  the  Democrats.  Under  this  law,  which  provided  fine  and  im- 
prisonment for  any  one  who  criticised  a  public  official,  the  Federalist 
judges  filled  the  jails  with  Democratic  editors,  many  of  whom  remained 
there  until  Jefferson  was  elected  and  turned  them  out.  So  we  Democratic 
editors  of  today  are  having  a  pretty  easy  time  after  all. — Monroe  Journal. 
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TWICE  BLEST 


By  Evelvn  Thorp 


A  good  mother  is  earth's  greatest 
boon  to  man.  Eminent  men  have  fre- 
quently attributed  their  achievements 
to  the  unselfish  devotion  of  an  un- 
derstanding mother;  no  power  for 
good  is  .greater. 

Two  mothers  contributed  to  the 
greatness  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
to  both  women  he  gratefully  render- 
ed loyal  devotion.  We  count  it  suf- 
ficient blessing  to  have  one  good  moth- 
er but  to  have  had  two  is  singular 
good   fortune. 

The  name  of  Nancy  Hanks,  as  the 
mother  of  Lincoln,  is  a  familiar  one, 
though  the  facts  concerning  her  are 
meager.  A  Virginian,  by  birth,  she 
removed  when  a  child,  with  her  par- 
ents to  Kentucky,  where  she  grew  to 
womanhood. 

A  tall,  spare,  dark  complexioned 
young  woman  whom  the  neighboring 
relatives  and  friends  agreed  Avas 
"pretty  and  smart,"  she  Avas  wooed 
and  Avon  by  Thomas  Lincoln.  When 
they  were  married  in  1806,  loved  and 
beloved  by  each  other,  they  set  up 
housekeeping  in  a  tiny  single-roomed 
log  cabin  and  lived  the  simple  life 
of  the  frontier. 

Thomas  Lincoln  Avas  a  carpenter 
when  Nancy  married  him,  not  a  skill- 
ed workman  probably,  but  one  entire- 
ly equal  to  the  building  and  cabinet 
Avork  of  that  time  and  place.  It  Avas 
not  Tom's  fault  that  his  carpentering 
did  not  bring  adequate  compensation 
for  the  needs  of  the  family.  The 
Kentucky  backAvoodsman  had  little 
money.  EArery  family  Avas  poor  and 
they    must    of    necessity,    themselves, 


do  Avhat  Avas  needed  in  this  line.  They 
could  not  afford  Tom's  services  and 
Tom  could  not  afford  unemployment. 

Though  Tom  did  not  like  fanning, 
it  seemed  to  be  the  thing  that  Avould 
yield  the  necessities  of  life  and  so 
he  (acquired  some  land  and  moved 
into  the  country.  It  Avas  not  very 
good  land  but  Avas  the  best  he  could 
do  with  Avhat  he  had  to  offer  in  trade. 
Here  they  lived  and  eked  out  their 
living  for  nearly  ten  years. 

The  poverty  of  the  Lincoln  home  is 
traditional  but  it  Avas  no  more  wretch- 
ed than  that  of  their  neighbors.  In 
those  days  and  in  that  place  poverty 
Avas  no  respecter  of  persons;  they  Avere 
all  poor.  There  exists  records  of  pur- 
chases made  by  Thomas  Lincoln  for 
his  home,  shoAA-ing  that  even  in  those 
primitive  days  in  the  baekAvoods  of 
Kentucky  he  did  Avhat  he  could  for 
the   comfort   of   his  family. 

Tom  Avas  an  easy-going  man,  in- 
dustrious Avhen  necessity  demanded, 
but  entirely  Avithout  ambition  or  en- 
terprise. He  never  could  get  anything 
ahead  and  Avas  not  in  the  least  trou- 
bled because  he  could  not.  Good- 
natured,  genial,  friendly,  honest  and 
temperate,  with  companionable  guali- 
ties  that  gave  him  a  Avide  Avelcome,  he 
Avas  respected  and  loved  by  his 
friends. 

Nancy  Avas  truly  a  AA-oman  of  the 
backsAvoods  and  had  all  her  life  nved 
in  the  primitive  way  and  endured  the 
hardships  of  the  pioneer.  But  she 
was  a  woman  of  strong  mind  and 
character,  Avith  marked  mental  capa- 
cities, frequently  displaying  her  sound 
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'good  sense  and  keen  native  judgment 
in  their  family  affairs.  She  had  ac- 
quired some  education,  more  than 
Tom,  folks  said;  certainly  she  bad 
keener  insight  concerning  its  impor- 
tance than  he  had.  Both  she  and 
Tom  could  read  and  write,  which  in 
itself,  distinguished  them  above  their 
neighbors.  Opportunities  for  book 
learning  and  schooling  were  slight  in 
the  wilderness  and  to  most  of  them 
there  seemed  no  particular  need  of 
these  things  in  any  case. 

Into  this  humble  home  little  Abe 
was  born  and  lovingly  welcomed  by 
both  father  and  mother,  who,  above  all 
else,  wanted  a  son.  They  had  hoped 
for  a  son  when  their  first  child  vas 
born  two  years  before,  but  took  to 
their  hearts  the  ittle  daugher  that 
came.  She  was  named  Sarah  as  the 
next  best  choice  when  they  found  that 
Abraham,  the  chosen  name  for  their 
child  was  unsuited  to  their  first-born. 
But  now  in  their  second  child,  their 
hopes  were  fulfilled  and  little  Abraham 
became  their  pride  and  joy.  He  was 
given  the  name  of  his  paternal  grand 
father,  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  had 
come  into  Kentucky  with  Daniel 
Boone  and  had  later  been  killed  by 
the  Indains.     Thomas,  as  a  little  boy, 

i  witnessed  the  massacre  of  the  father 

i  who  was  so  eruely  forced  to  relinquish 

I  life. 

Nancy  passionately  loved  her  little 
son,  was  " ;  foolish  over  him,"  the 
neighbors  said,  and  cared  for  him 
tenderly,  guiding  him  in  all  his  child- 

|  ish   experiences   of  life. 

Ambitious  for  her  boy,  she  taught 
him  to  read  and  write  and  lovingly 
imparted  to  him  all  the  learning  that 
she  herself  had.  For  a  short  time 
he   went   to   a  make-shift   school   but 


between  bad  weather,  his  father's  in- 
differences and  opposition  and  his 
mother's  illnesses,  this  "term"  of 
schooling  was  much  interrupted.  Tom 
did  not  have  much  patience  with  book 
learning  for  a  boy  as  big  and  strong 
as  Abraham  was.  To  his  mind  such 
things  were  for  girls  or  for  boys  "who 
were  small  and  sickly.  To  boys  with 
the  muscular  brawn  of  young  Abe, 
large  for  his  age,  Tom  deemed  "go- 
ing to  school"  a  waste  of  time.  But 
Nancy  urged  the  boy  to  study.  "Abe," 
she  would  say,  "learn  all  you  can 
and  be  of  some  account." 

As  much  as  Abraham  loved  his 
books  and  learning,  he  loved  his  moth- 
er more  and  he  could  not  be  persua- 
ded to  leave  her,  even  for  his  school 
on  the  days  when  illness  kept  her  in 
bed.  He  would  sit  in  the  house  all 
day  because  he  thought  she  might 
want  a  dring  or  something  that  he 
could  fetch  her  and  no  one  but  him 
could  Wait  on  her  in  the  right  way. 

After  ten  years  of  pioneer  life  in 
Kentucky,  Nancy  and  Tom  and  the 
two  children  moved  to  Indiana.  The 
journey  was  a  tedious  and  difficult 
one;  made  in  a  wagon  jolting  along 
over  the  rutty  country  roads  and  fre- 
quently making  their  own  path 
through  sections  of  the  new  country. 
They  did  not  take  all  of  their  fur- 
nishings vith  them  for  Tom's  knack 
for  making  things,  he  could  fashion 
new  tables  and  stools  and  poles  for 
the  beds  quite  as  easily  as  they  could 
cart  the  old  ones. 

Accustomed  as  they  were  to  the 
hardships  of  the  wilderness,  life  in 
Indiana  for  a  time  was  harder  than 
it  had  been  in  Kentucky.  The  winters 
were  more  severe  and  this  first  win- 
ter in   Indiana   was   the   hardest   the 
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section  had  seen  in  many  years. 

The  Lincolns  did  not  have  their 
cabin  until  the  next  spring  and  lived 
that  winter  in  what  was  called  a  pole 
shed.  This  is  a  shack  of  poles  roof- 
ed over  but  open  on  one  side  and 
with  no  floor  and  no  fireplace.  With 
the  snows  and  cold  of  an  Indiana 
winter,  it  must  have  been  hard  indeed. 
Nancy  did  not  long  survive  the  rigors 
of  that  new  home. 

Other  branches  of  the  Hank 's  fami- 
ly had  followed  Tom  and  Nancy  to 
Indiana  and  it  afforded  them  some 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  be  among 
their  own  folks.  But  soon  after  the 
cabins  were  up  the  next  spring,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sparrow,  Nancy's  foster 
parents,  died,  leaving  her  despairing 
family  to  the  mercies  of  God. 

God  was  real  to  Nancy  Lincoln. 
She  was  a  devoutly  religious  woman 
and  kept  the  light  of  Christian  love 
burning  in  the  little  cabin  home.  Her 
worn  old  Bible,  the  only  book  the  fami- 
ly possessed,  was  a  solace  to  her  all  her 
life.  She  taught  her  children  to  pray 
and  to  sing  with  her  the  simple  hymns 
she  loved.  In  those  last  days  of  her 
life  she  admonished  her  children  to 
"do  good  and  love  God  and  prepare 
to  meet  me  in  heaven." 

Nancy's  fine  spirituality  and  quali- 
ties of  mind  impressed  her  little  son 
during  the  nine  years  of  his  life  with 
her  so  that  many  years  afterward  he 
said  of  her,  "All  that  I  am  or  hope 
to  be,  I  owe  to  my  angel  mother." 
He  always  attributed  to  her  his  power 
of  analysis  and  his  logical  mind. 

Sad,  indeed,  must  it  have  been  for 
Tom,  Dennis  Hanks,  who  was  Nancy's 
cousin,  and  little  Abe  to  make  the 
coffin  for  Nancy.  It  was  a  labor  of 
love  as  Tom  sawed  the  logs  for  planks 


and  Nancy's  beloved  son  whittled  the 
wooden  pegs  that  served  as  nails. 
There  were  few  nails  in  the  country 
and  very  little  iron  from  which  to 
make  them.  Most  of  the  iron  that 
was  available  was  in  guns  or  cook- 
ing pots,  each  of  such  value  in  fron- 
tier life  as  not  to  be  easily  spared. 
So    they    used    wooden    pegs. 

The  next  year  after  Nancy's  death, 
Thomas  Lincoln  drove  back  to  Ken- 
tucky and  visited  the  old  friends  and 
neighbors  among  whom  he  and  Nancy 
had  lived  only  a  few  years  before. 
While  on  this  trip  he  successfully 
wooed  Sally  Brush  Johnson,  wboni 
he  had  known  in  the  early  days  in 
Elizabethtown.  She  was  now  a  widow 
with  three  children.  She  and  Tom 
were  married  in  December  1819, 
and  she  and  her  children  went  back 
with  Tom  to  the  little  Indiana  home. 

Tom  had  left  his  children  to  keep 
house  for  themselves  with  the  com- 
panionship of  Dennis  Hanks,  who 
was  a  young  man  considerable  older 
than  the  Lincoln  children.  Sarah  had 
kept  house  for  the  family  during  the 
year  following  her  mother's  death, 
so  it  was  not  an  experience  thrust 
upon  her  by  her  father's  departure 
for  Kentucky. 

When  Sally  Johnson  came  to  her 
new  wilderness  home  she  found  work 
to  do.  The  cabin  was  in  a  wretched 
state  and  the  children  awaiting  her 
dishevelled  and  unkempt  from  the 
lack  of  motherly  care.  Sarah  Lin- 
coln was  twelve  years  old  and  Abra- 
ham was  ten  and  for  a  year  they 
cared  for  themselves  as  well  as  two 
children  in  their  surroundings  could 
do.  But  they  needed  a  wiser  head  and 
Sally  had  come  to  be  that  head.  In 
her   energetic   and   capable   way,   she 
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instantly  sent  the  children  scamper- 
ing for  soap  and  water  and  set  about 
cleaning  up  both  the  house  and  the 
family. 

Furthermore,  she  demanded  that 
Tom  at  once  lay  a  floor  in  the  cabin. 
She  wanted  to  live  ' '  like  folks. ' '  Nan- 
cy had  never  had  a  floor  in  her  cabin 
home.  All  the  work  of  the  farm  seem- 
ed to  keep  Tom  so  busy  that  he  never 
had  the  time  to  do  this  extra  work. 
It  was  all  he  could  do  to  keep  the 
family  fed  and  clothed.  Nancy  had 
been  ashamed  of  the  way  they  had 
lived  but  she  did  not  blame  Tom. 
She  ''elt  \e  was  doing  all  he  could. 
When  it  was  necessary  for  Nancy  to 
be  firm  and  positive  with  her  hus- 
band she  could  be,  but  usually  only 
asserted  herself  in  behalf  of  her  son. 

But  industrious  Sally  wouldl  not  be 
put  off;  she  would  have  a  floor  and 
good-natured  Tom  indulged  her  whim 
by  straightway  laying  the  boards. 
She  had  brought  with  her  in  the  wa- 
gon the  remnants  of  her  furniture 
from  her  Kentucky  home  which  look- 
ed very  grand  in  this  little  wilderness 
cabin,  which  had  long  been  so  bare 
and   forlorn. 

She  found  work  too  in  welding  to- 
gether the  fragments  of  the  families 
which  fell  to  her  upon  her  arrival. 
She  managed  this  as  directly  and  ca- 
pably as  she  had  the  cleaning  up. 
There  were  her  own  three  children, 
Tom's  two  and  Dennis  Hanks,  who 
now  definitely  became  a  member  of 
the  household.  Two  other  boys,  or- 
phans, among  Nancy's  relatives  were 
there  much  of  the  time.  Sally  ade- 
quately mothered  the  whole  brood. 
She  was  a  good  mother  to  them  all 
but  loved  Abraham,  especially,  fully 
as  much  as  she  did  her  own  son. 


The  next  winter  Abe  again  started 
studying,  probably  through  the  mem- 
ory of  his  mother  who  so  eagerly 
wished  him  to  learn.  He  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  reading  and  spent 
all  the  time  that  he  could  with  his 
books.  He  liked  to  sit  tilted  back 
in  his  chair  or  to  sprawl  his  lanky 
body  on  the  cabin  floor  and  read  by 
the  flickering  light  of  the  evening  fire. 
His  store  of  books  was  small  but  those 
that  he  had  were  good  and  he  knew 
them  all  intimately.  His  knowlege 
of  the  Bible  is  proverbial.  In  his 
Kentucky  days  his  mother's  Bible 
was  the  only  book  he  had  for  some- 
time and  he  pored  over  that  until 
he  had  absorbed  its  stories,  its  truths 
and  its  beautiful  spirit. 

He  greatly  loved,  too,  the  story 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  was  indelibly 
impressed  with  the  patience  with 
which  Crusoe  taught  his  man  Friday. 
When  the  time  came  that  he  could 
own  this  book,  his  cup  of  joy  was 
indeed  full. 

So  greedy  was  he  for  books  that 
he  told  one  of  his  playmates  in  Ken- 
tucky that  anybody  that  would  get 
him  a  book  was  his  best  friend.  When 
his  friend  John  Hodgen,  upon  return- 
ing from  a  trip  to  Elizabethtown, 
brought  him  a  copy  of  Aesop 's  Fables 
the  delighted  child  fairly  hugged  the 
book  to  him  and  thanking  Mr.  John, 
he  said,  ' '  Wouldn't  swap  it  for  a  cow 
and  a  calf. ' ' 

He  was  almost  as  fond  of  writing 
as  he  was  of  reading  and  would  scrib- 
ble the  few  short  words  that  had  be- 
come familiar  to  him  on  every  inviting 
spot  he  passed;  in  the  sand,  on  the 
fence  rails,  the  cabin  floor  and  the 
wooden  fire  shovel.  It  bothered  Tom 
to    have    Abe    writing    on    everything 
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but  the  boy  was  possessed  of  an  eag- 
erness to  learn  that  considered  neith- 
er the  time  nor  the  place. 

Tom  loved  Nancy 's  boy  but  he  could 
not  see  the  sense  of  all  this  reading 
and  scribbling  and  would  send  Abe 
out  to  do  some  chore  whenever  he 
saw  him  sitting  " '  idle. ' '  That  the 
boy  was  storing  up  ideas  and  infor- 
mation that  would  be  of  immeasur- 
able value  to  him  in  years  ahead, 
Tom  could   not   comprehend. 

Abe  would  certainly  have  been  dis- 
couraged about  learning  after  awhile, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  step-mother 
Tom's  impatience  with  the  boy's  con- 
stant reading  and  his  persistent  scrib- 
bling Avas  tactfully  smoother  over  by 
Sally  and  Abe  was  left  undisturbed 
whenever    she    could    manage    it. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  about  nine 
years  old  when  he  lost  his  mother, 
but  he  never  got  over  the  miserable 
way  in  which  she  died.  He  felt  that 
she  would  have  been  spared  to  them 
longer  if  she  could  have  had  proper 
nursing  care  during  her  illness. 
Whether  or  not  he  would  have  been  a 
greater  man  had  she  lived  is  doubtful. 
It  may  have  been  her  mission  to  give 
life  and  the  mission  of  Sally  Bush 
to  energize  and  vitalize  the  life.  He 
owes  to  Nancy  the  hereditary  forces 
which  gave  to  him  his  innate  power 


of  nimd.  He  owes  to  this  second 
mother,  Sally  Bush  Johnston,  the  op- 
portunity for  study,  and  the  driving 
force  of  her  personality  which  in- 
spired him  to  achieve;  she  aroused 
the  sleeping  giant.  Tom  Lincoln  did 
not  encourage  his  son  but  Sally  reign- 
ed supreme  in  the  humble  log  cabin 
home  and  continually  stool  between 
Abe  and  his  father,  protecting  the  lad 
ami  directing  the  slow  ot'tiag  mind 
of  Tom  to  see  the  boy';,  possibilities. 

The  world  does  not  \i:e  kindly  to 
step-mothers  and  it  is  an  injustice  to 
many  noble  women  who  s  and  as  a 
true  mother  in  a  home  eaily  bereft 
und  who  have  contributed  valuable 
training  to  good  nafv.'e  qualities. 
But  the  world  must  doff  its  hat  to 
Sally  Bush,  the  far-seeing  and  de- 
voted step-mother  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

Her  influence  upon  the  life  of  Lin- 
coln was  wholly  good.  He  held  her 
in  honor  and  she  cherished  his  mem- 
ory with  a  beautiful  and  truly  mother- 
ly affection.  She  has  said  that  Abra- 
ham was  always  a  good  boy  and  nev- 
er spoke  to  her  a  cross  word  and  that 
she  loved  him  as  truly  and  devotedly 
as  her  own  son. 

In  the  love  of  these  two  admirable 
women  Abraham  Lincoln  was  indeed 
twice  blest. 


Teacher:     "What  great  difficulty  was  Demosthenes  compelled  to  sur- 
mount tefore  he  became  an  orator? 

Soffmore:     "He  had  to  learn  how  to  talk  Greek." 
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MUSIC  STUDY  TRAINS  CHILDREN'S 

MINDS. 


(Exchange) 


The  following  is  published  for  the 
sake  of  both  interested  and  indif- 
ferent parents,  to  show  what  emi- 
nent men  have  said  in  regard  to 
music  study  for  children: 

1.  "Galloping  Years  in  Musicdom 
- — 'James  Francis  Cooke,  editor  of  the 
Etude  Music  Magazine : 

The  leap  from  bustles  and  hoop- 
skirt  days  to  this  frolicsome  hour 
of  open-back  Lido  bathing  gown  is 
no  greater  than  that  from  the  mu- 
sic of  the  sixties,  seventies,  eighties 
and  nineties  to  that  of  1929.  Great 
Glory,  what  a  change !  We  have 
hurdled  from  the  age  of  the  back- 
woods parlor  organ,  -with  its  Vic- 
torian veneer  to  the  modern  grand 
piano  in  the  Delia  Robia  room — 
Florentine  even  to  the  imitation 
candles  set  in  the  fifteenth  century 
brackets.  The  "Battle  of  Prague" 
has  turned  to  the  "Battle  of  the 
Plagues"  (as  the  jazz  trash  so  often 
heard  might  be  called).  Music  is  wire- 
lessly  piped  in  our  houses  like  the 
town  water,  and  Ave  may  have  whole 
libraries  of  record  interpretations  of 
great  masterpieces  by  the  greatest 
artists. 

But,  cara  arnica,  this  is  an  age  in 
which  Ave  must  interpret  music  if  Ave 
would  get  the  best  from  it.  Some 
have  called  it  "The  Age  of  Music." 
We  grant  it  that.  Musical  opportuni- 
ties have  multiplied  like  daises  in 
the  field.  Music  means  more  to  every- 
body now  than  at  any  other  time. 
The  radio  and  the  sound  reproducing 
instruments    are   among   the   greatest 


blessings  of  modern  life — but  unless 
we  utilize  them  in  the  proper  manner 
they  may  deprive  us  of  some  of  the 
major  advantages  of  music.  Hear- 
ing music  is  one  thing.  Actually 
studying  it  is  another.  There  are 
thousands  avIio  because  of  lack  of  op- 
portunity must  go  through  life  Avith- 
out  ever  learning  to  play ;  to  them,  the 
radio  and  the  sound  reproducing  in- 
struments are  godsends. 

HoAvever,  the  advantages  of  learn- 
ing to  play  an  instrument  are  so 
extraordinary  that  to  be  deprived  of 
this  experience  is  indeed  unfortunate. 
Music  study  is  unique.  Like  love  and 
childhood,  there  is  no  substitute  for 
it,  nothing  that  can  take  its  place. 
It  compels  much  more  accurate  think- 
ing than  any  other  study.  It  makes 
for  a  fine  memory,  poise,  and  cul- 
ture; its  value  in  modern  social  life 
if  irreplacable.  Music  enhances  the 
enjoyment  of  everything  that  comos 
from  the  radios  and  the  records.  It 
establishes  new  social  and  cultural 
strata  for  the  adept.  It  now  is  far 
more  pleasantly  learned  than  before. 

The  women  of  the  music  clubs  of 
America  have  no  greater  opportuni- 
ty than  that  of  making-  clear  to  moth- 
ers everyAvhere  that  the  falure  to  give 
a  child  a  good  musical  training  is,  m 
this  age  of  music,  almost  as  serious 
•an  error  as  failure  to  teach  him  to 
read  and  to  AATite.  The  time  has  al- 
ready arrived  Avhen  musically  illiter- 
ate people  are  classed  Avith  those  Avho 
leaAre  their  spoons  erect  in  thir  cups 
and   spell  cheese   Avith   a  "z" —  that 
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is  those  who  have  not  made  the  most 
of  their  chances. 

The  study  of  music,  particularly 
for  little  beginners,  today  is  made 
as  appetizing  as  cream  tarts.  Hap- 
py illustrations  attract,  melodies  in- 
vite, fairy  illusion  awaits,  and  chil- 
dren are  unconsciously  swept  to  pro- 
ficiency, without  the  slightest  sug- 
gestion of  the  old  treadmill  me- 
thods of  yesterday.  More  than  this 
the  sound  reproducing  instruments, 
the  radios  and  the  movies  give  them 
a  musical  appetite  which  in  itself 
contributes  to  normal  musical  growth. 

Yes,  above  all  things,  see  that  the 


little  ones  get  every  possible  chance 
for  music   study. 

2.  Read  whaat  Dr.  Charles  W.  El- 
liot, president  emeritus  of  Harvard, 
had  to  say  after  a  series  of  tests 
for  determining  the  capacities  of  the 
various  students  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge. He  discovered,  that  the  stu- 
dents who  were  studying  music  show- 
ed the  greatest  progress  in  other  stu- 
dies. Dr.  Elliot  said:  "Music  is  the 
best  mind  trainer  on  the  list." 

3.  Dr.  Walter  Damrosch,  of  New 
York  said :  ' '  Let  music  take  its  place 
side  by  side  with  spelling,  reading 
and  arithmetic." 


Last  week  there  died  a  man  who  possibly  did  more  for  the  relief  of 
suffering  humanity  than  it  is  the  lot  of  most  of  us  to  do.  He  was  Dr. 
Goldberg,  the  Mississippi  physician  who  first  got  the  idea  that  pellagra 
was  caused  by  certain  diet  and  that  by  correcting  or  modifying  the  diet 
the  disease  could  be  cured.  He  persuaded  the  state  of  Mississippi 
to  allow  him  to  experiment  on  volunteer  state  prisoners.  He  fed  them 
strong  coffee  and  food  with  little  protein  and  produced  the  disease  in  those 
experimented  upon.  Then  he  changed  their  diet  and  fed  them  eggs, 
beans,  lean  meat  and  other  foods  of  strong  protein  contents  and  cured 
every  ;one  of  them.  From  his  experiments  the  medical  world  got  the  idea 
which  practicaly  wiped  out  what  a  few  years  ago  was  the  coming  dread 
of  mankind. 

And  yet,  the  account  of  the  death  of  this  great  benefactor  was  carried 
on  the  inside  sheets  of  the  daily  newspapers  and  under  practically  insigni- 
ficant headlines  and  we  have  seen  no  editorial  comments  on  his  death, 
his  life  or  his  work  for  suffering  humanity.  "Why  is  it  that  we  so  often 
under  rate  the  men  and  women  who  after  all  are  the  world's  really  great, 
if  we  judge  greatness  by  the  measure  of  service  rendered  the  world. 

— Stanly  News  Herald. 
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PATTY'S  VALENTINE  PARTY. 

By  Mary  Ruth  Clemens 

"Arlene,   we  need   one   more   little      party   dress,   to   wear 


girl  for  your  valentine  party.  Is 
there  any  one  else  you  you  would  like 
to  invite?" 

Arlene  sat  for  a  moment  with  her 
hands  clasped  tightly  in  her  lap.  Fi- 
nally she  jumped  up  from  her  chair. 

"I  know,  mother!"  she  cried. 
"Let's  ask  Patty,  the  little  girl  whose 
mother  does  your  plain  sewing.  She 
has  never  been  to  a  party.  She  told 
me  so  the  other  day  when  I  slipped 
through  the  hedge  to  play  with  her." 

•'Very  well,  dear,"  smiled  Arlene 's 
mother.  "I  am  glad  my  little  girl 
likes  to   share  her  good  times." 

Several  days  later  when  Patty  came 
home  from  school  with  her  First  Read, 
er  under  her  arm  her  mother  was 
standing  in  the  doorway  waving  a 
tiny   envelope. 

'  'Hurry,  Patty ! "  she  called.  ' '  Here 
is  a   letter  for  you. ' ' 

' ' For  me!"  exclaimed  Patty.  " Who 
ever  can  be  writing  to  me?  Please 
read    it,    mother. ' ' 

Patty  waited  eagerly  while  mother 
broke  the  seal  and  took  out  the  fold- 
ed note. 

"Miss  Arlene  Allen  requests  the 
pleasure  of  Miss  Patrica  O'Donal's 
presence,"  she  read,  "at  a  valentine 
party  next  Saturday  afternoon  at 
three  o'clock." 

"Oh!  oh!"  cried  Patty,  "my  very 
f irstest  party ! ' '  Patty  hopped  up 
and  down  in  her  delight.  Then  she 
caught  sight  of  mother's  sober  face, 
and  she  stopped  dancing  as  suddenly 
as  she  had  started. 

"Oh,  mother,"  she  said  slowly,  '"I 
can't   go,    can    I?   for    I    havent    any 


I  Avould  look 
funny  at  Arlene 's  party  in  a  gingham 
dress,  wouldn't  I?" 

Patty  bravely  tried  to  smile  at  this 
joke,  but  she  had  to  wink  hard  for  a 
minute  to  keep  back  the  tears.  "Moth- 
er works  so  hard,"  thought  Patty, 
"I  must  not  make  her  feel  badly." 

"That  is  like  mother's  big,  brave 
daughter,"  said  mother,  giving  her  a 
kiss.  "Try  not  to  think  too  much 
about  it,  dear;  but  maybe  we  can 
find  some  way. ' ' 

"Oh,  mother,  I  don't  care  so  very 
much,"  declared  Patty.  "It  was 
worth  a  lot  to  be  called  'mother's 
big,  brave  daughter.'  '" 

It  was  only  a  few  minutes  later 
when  she  heards  mother's  voice  call- 
ing from  the  attic. 

"Yes,  mother,"  she  answered,  "I'm 
coming. ' ' 

'"Just  see  what  I  have  here!"  cried 
mother.  "I  was  looking  through 
grandmother's  old  trunk  and  I  found 
the  little  dress  she  wore  to  parties 
when  she  was  about  your  age.  Come 
here  and  try  it  on,  and  let's  see  what 
we  can  do  with  it." 

Mother's  clever  fingers  were  busy 
with  needle  and  pins  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  she  told  Patty  to  stand 
in   front   of   the   mirror. 

Patty  looked  at  the  girl  who  stared 
back  at  her,  and  then  she  clapped 
her  hands  in  glee;  for,  indeed,  it  was 
a  pretty  dress. 

It  was  made  of  soft  pink  silk  with 
tiny  rosebuds  scattered  over  it.  It 
was  very  short-waisted,  with  dainty 
ruffles  at  the  neck,  and  puffy  sleeves. 
Mother  had  turned  the  long  skirt  up 
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about  Patty's  knees  to  show  the  pink 
silk  stocking's  and  little  black  slippers 
which  had  been  in  the  box  with  the 
dress.  A  sash  and  rosette  of  narrow 
black  velvet  completed  the  dress, 
but  to  top  it  all  there  was  a  little 
pink  poke-shaped  bonnet  with  long 
velvet  streamers  that  hung  over  Pat- 
ty's shoulders.  With  her  black  curls 
peeping  from  underneath  and  her 
brown  eyes  shining  with  happiness, 
Patty  looked  nice  enough  for  any- 
body's party. 

"Oh,  mother  dear,  I  can  go,  can't 
I?     Won't  it  be  lovely  to  wear  my 


own  grandmother's  party  dress?" 
And  Patty  was  dancing  up  and  down 
once  more. 

When  the  day  of  the  party  finally 
came  a  happy  little  girl  in  a  quaint 
little  pink  silk  dress  rang  the  bell 
of  Arlene's  home.  What  a  wonder- 
ful time   she  had! 

As  Arlene  told  her  mother  after- 
ward, "The  boys  and  girls  liked  her 
first  'cause  she  looked  so  sweet,  and 
then  they  loved  her  'cause  she  was 
so  sweet.  And  mother,"  ended  Ar- 
lne,  "didn't  she  look  'zackly  like  a 
valentine  herself?" 


Every  man  has  a  bag  hanging  before  him  in  which  he  puts  his  neighbor's 
faults,  and  another  behind  him  in  which  he  stows  his  own. — Shapespeare. 


HOW  NOT  TO  GROW  OLD 

Richard  Le  Gallienne,  in  Harper's  Magazine 


Youth  j  is  a  qualify,  a  spiritual 
energy,  and,  properly  speaking,  there 
is  no  "old  age"  but  spiritual  decay. 
"The  foot  less  prompt  to  meet  the 
the  morning  dew"  is  no  valid  evi- 
dence of  growing  old,  any  more  than 
to  lose  a  leg  in  battle.  Fussy  phy- 
sical activities  are  not  the  only  tests 
of    youth. 

Because  we  grow  wiser  and  strong- 
er, less  selfish,  and  generally  more 
useful  to  our  fellows  with  the  passage 
of  the  years  is  not  to  say  that  we 
have  lost  our  youth.  It  only  means 
that  we  have  learned  how  to  employ 
it.  We  do  not  run  in  every  direction 
as  we  did.  We  know  a  little  better 
what  we  are  doing,  or  what  we  want 
to  do;  but  the  motive  force  that  en- 
ables us  to  do  it  is  that  same  energy 


which  once  drove  us  to  make  fools  of 
ourselves  at  the  beginning,  and  still 
provides  the  same  "swift  means  of 
radiant  ends." 

Decay,  disillusion,  weariness :  wc 
mean  these  things  when  we  speak  of 
' '  growing  old, ' '  but  we  fail  to  realize 
that  these  are  no  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  the  years.  We  may, 
unfortunately,  inherit  them,  or  acquire 
them,  like  bad  habits,  or  through 
neglect  of  a  proper  care  and  exercise 
of  our  spiritual  selves.  Spiritual 
and  intellectual  laziness  makes  most 
people  "old  before  their  time." 
If  we  lose  interest  in  life,  life  will 
soon  lose  interest  in  us;  and  it 
is  just  as  possible  to  achieve  a  pre- 
cocious senility  in  the  twenties  as  at 
any  later  period  of  our  lives. 
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TREES  FOR  THE  MOUNTAIN 


(Asheville  Citizen) 


With  the  chestnut  trees  which  com- 
prise about  a  third  of  the  total  forest 
growth  in  the  mountain  country  un- 
der sentence,  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing other  timber  to  take  the  place  of 
the  chestnut  as  well  as  for  reforesta- 
tion generally  in  this  region  is  one 
of  no  small  importance.  Unquestion- 
ably there  is  need  of  a  forest  nursery 
in  Western  North  Carolina  and  the 
appropriation  of  $7,000  which  the 
State  Board  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment is  asking  for  this  purpose 
would  seem  to  be  open  to  criticism  on- 
ly on  the  score  of  its  possible  inade- 
quacy. 

At  the  present  time  the  Board  main- 
tains one  forest  nursery  but  this  is 
located  at  Raleigh  and  trees  suitable 
to  the  mountain  country  can  not  be 
grown  there.  Opportunities  for  refor- 
estation in  this  Western  section  are 
exceptionally  inviting  but  they  can 
not  be  improved  unless  measures  for 
promoting  them  are  adopted.  Sever- 
al  of  the  species  of  trees  which  are 


most  valuable  for  replanting  in  the 
mountain  areas  can  not  be  brought 
into  the  State  from  outside  because  of 
the  wise  quarantine  provisions  de- 
signed to  guard  existing  timber 
against  tree  diseases.  This  is  true 
of  such  trees  as  white  pine  and  larch, 
for  example.  If  seedlings  for  re- 
planting are  to  be  available  they  must 
be  produced  here  in  Western  North 
Carolina. 

It  is  not  intended  as  we  understand 
it  for  the  State  to  give  away  seedlings, 
though  this  might  be  the  sensible  thing 
to  do.  What  is  needed  is  an  approp- 
riation sufficiently  large  to  get  a  tree 
nursery  started.  That  accomplished, 
it  is  figured  that  it  will  be  able  to 
pay  its  way  to  a  large  extent.  It's 
value  would  lie  not  only  in  the  as- 
sistance which  it  would  render  on 
the  program  of  reforestation  through 
furnishing  seedlings  of  various  kinds 
but  also  in  the  experimenal  work  it 
would  incidentally  foster. 


THE  GRAY  LINE  FADING 

Representative  Charles  Manly  Stedman,  of  North  Carolina,  who  celebrat- 
ed his  eighty-eighth  birthday  recently,  is  the  only  former  Confederate 
soldier  in  either  branch  of  Congress. 

Congressman  Stedman  served  under  Lee,  was  wounded  three  times 
and  surrendered  at  Appomattox.  He  is  a  veteran  in  National  legislation, 
but  the  fact  that  none  of  his  compatriots  are  serving  with  him,  emphasize 
the  point  that  the  thin  ine  is  raptliy  fading. — from  The  Columbia  Record. 
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SWAT  THE  RUMORS 


(Cleveland  Star) 


When  a  crime  is  committed,  or 
there  is  supposition  that  a  crime  is 
committed,  it  is  remarkable  how  many 
wild  rumors  can  get  started,  how 
they  can  grow  at  each  telling,  and 
finally  be  passed  along  as  authentic. 

People  who  at  times  object  to  a 
newspaper  giving  the  details,  not  ru- 
mors, of  things  that  have  happened 
liurn  right  around  often  and  pass 
along  a  bit  of  gossip  or  rumor  about 
the  same  matter — gossip  and  rumor 
that  usually  prove  injurious  to  some- 
body, whereas  what  the  paper  pub- 
lishes, if  it  is  a  decnet  paper,  ordin- 
arily must,  and  usually  is  confined 
to  facts. 

In  recent  weeks  a  popular  Shelby 
man  has  been  drawn  into  a  case  of  the 
type  that  seems  the  easiest  in  the 
world  to  hear  rumor  and  gossip  about, 
and  there  has  been  much  of  it.  Any 
man  or  woman,  even  though  they  may 


eventually  be  shown  to  be  guilty, 
should  be  given  just  consideration 
by  his  fellowmen  in  their  speculation, 
and  their  passing  along  of  rumor  and 
gossip.  Such  consideration  should  be 
the  more  extended  when  the  entire 
struction  of  the  gossip  is  still  con- 
fined  to   the   speculation   stage. 

Even  though  a  saint  gets  into  seem- 
ing trouble  there  is  always  someone 
about  to  remark  that  he  or  she  is  not 
surprised,  etc.  A  court  and  jury  when 
they  try  a  man  for  a  crime  must  start 
off  with  the  presumption  that  the  de- 
fendant is  innocent.  In  other  words 
all  men  must  be  presumed  innocent 
until  proven  otherwise.  To  this  pa- 
per it  seems  as  if  the  world  would 
rock  along  considerably  smoother  if 
men  in  their  conversation  and  talk 
would  extend  just  as  fair  play  as  does 
the  law  in  presuming  innocence  until 
things  are  proven  otherwise. 


THE  DRAGON  FLY 


One  of  the  most  useful  of  insects  is,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
public,  forever  being  killed.  It  is  known  as  the  dragon-fly,  the  needle 
case,  and  the  devil's  darning  needle.  In  its  larvel  state  it  subsists  almost 
entirely  on  those  small,  squirming  threads  which  may  be  seen  darting  about 
in  any  still  water,  and  which  hatch  put  into  the  sweet  singing  mosquito. 
As  soon  as  the  dragon-fly  leaves  its  watery  nursing  ground,  it  climbs 
friendly  reed,  throws  away  the  old  shell  and  flies  away.  It  is  helping  man 
again.     Its  quarry  now  is  the  fly. 

Not  long  ago,  an  observer  saw  one  of  these  insects  knocked  down  in  a 
verandah,  where  it  had  been  doing  yeoman's  service.  The  children  and 
women  seemed  delighted,  although  they  shrank  back  from  the  poor,  wound- 
ed dragon-fly. 

When  the  observer  took  the  insect  up,  there  was  general  wonderment, 
which  was  increased  when  a  captured  fly  was  eaten  by  it.  The  boys  of 
the  household  will  never  harm  a  dragon-fly  again. — The  King's  Own. 
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OUR  FATHERS  WORRIED  TOO 


(By  Glenn  Frank) 


The  reading  of  history  is  a  good  an- 
tidote for  our  tendency  to  take  our- 
selves and  our  generations  too  serious- 

ly. 

One  hundred  and  six  years  ago,  at 
the  1822  commencement  of  Harvard 
College,  the  Reverend  John  Kirkland, 
in  talking  to  the  60  seniors  about  to 
graduate,  spoke  of  the  "complex 
world"  into  which  these  60  seniors 
were   about   to   go. 

Reading  between  the  lines  of  this 
one  hundred  and  six  years  old  com- 
mencement address,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Reverend  John  Kirkland  felt  about 
the  world  of  1822  just  as  the  com- 
mencement orators  of  1928  feel  about 
this  generation — he  felt  that  the  old 
simplicity  was  going,  if  not  gone, 
and  that  the  citizens  of  1822  were 
having  to  bear  burdens  heavier  and 
tread  their  way  through  mazes  more 
intricate  than  their  fathers  had 
known. 

Raymond  Fosdick,  in  a  casual  but 
compelling  book  of  addresses  called 
"The  Old  Savage  in  the  New  Civil- 
ization," draws  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  world  of  1822  that  the  Rever- 
end Dr.  Kirkland  thought  so  com- 
plex. Here  are  some  of  the  items 
he  builds  into  the  picture. 

In  America  and  Europe  of  1822 
there  were  no  (railroads,  no  tele- 
graphs,   and    the    steamboat   was   just 


getting    up    steam. 

It  took  two  days  to  go  from  Pro- 
vidence to  Boston,  and  five  days  from 
New  York  to  Boston — when  roads 
were   good. 

It  took  from  one  to>  three  months 
for  news  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  America  and  Europe  of  1822 
there  were  no  electric  lights,  no  sew- 
ing machines,  no  bathtubs,  no  fur- 
naces, no  hot  water  faucets,  no  asphalt 
or  macadam  pavement,  no  plumbing, 
no  sewer  systems,  no  steel  pens  or 
fountain  pens,  no  blotters,  no  matches, 
no  gas  or  coal  ranges,  no  victrolas, 
no  elevators,  no  refrigerators,  no 
canned  food,  no  icecream  freezers, 
no  rubber  goods,  no  parcel  post,  no 
money  orders,  no  bicycles,  no  cigar- 
ettes, no  typewriters,  no  alarm  clocks. 

In  America  and  Europe  of  1822  an- 
aesthetics and  antiseptic  surgery  were 
still  to  be  discovered  and  develop- 
ed, for  neither  Lord  Lister  nor  Louis 
Pasteur  were  yet  born,  and  for  our 
ideas  about  how  Ave  came  to  be  what 
we  are  Charles  Drawin  was  then  on- 
ly   13    years    old. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  no  more 
rapid  means  of  transportation  than 
Nebuchadnezzar    had. 

And  yet  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkland 
thought  it  a  very   complex  world! 


Twenty  Christians  can  fight  heroically  where  one  can  su#er  greatly 
and  be  strong  and  be  still. — T.  L.  Cuyler. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 

Mr.  T.  H.  Talbert  and  his  squad  of      he    will   be   employed   in   a   furniture 


barbers   are   again   cutting  the   boys' 
hair. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Morris,  matron  at  Cot- 
tage No.  Thirteen,  has  been  ill  for 
several  days. 


An  inspector  visited  the  school  last 
Wednesday  and  examined  the  large 
boiler    in   our    laundry. 


Mr.  R.  H.  Walker,  one  of  the  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  Cottage  No.  Eight, 
has  been  ill  for  several  days. 


Miss  Mabel  Cloer,  of  Taylorsville, 
a  former  member  of  our  staff,  called 
on  friends  here  last  Wednesday  after- 


Mrs.  Emma  J.  Eagle,  and  her  guest, 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Fetzer,  of  East  Lynn, 
Mass.,  spent  last  Monday  with  friends 
in    Salisbury. 


Mr.  J.  Lee  White,  our  farm  manag- 
er, is  erecting  a  modern  brick  resi- 
dence on  his  property  adjoining  the 
lower  section  of  our  campus. 


Odell  Lloy,  of  the  Durham  County 
Cottage,  w'ais  paroled  last  Monday. 
He  returned  to  his  home  at  Kerners- 
ville. 


Isaac  Franklin,  of  Cottage  No.  15, 
was  paroled  last  Wednesday.  He 
returned  to  his  home  in  Lenoir,  where 


factory. 


Rev.  C.  Herman  Trueblood,  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Concord 
conducted  the  service  in  the  audi- 
torium last  Sunday  afternoon. 


Sixty-four  dozen  eggs  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  cottages  last  Saturday, 
and  were  served  to  the  boys  for 
breakfast  the  folowing  mornin°:. 


The  greater  part  of  our  outside 
forces  are  sawing  and  chopping  wood. 
A  saw  mill  is  in  operation  in  the 
woods  on  the  lower  part  of  our  prop- 
erty and  large  quantities  of  new  lum- 
ber are  being  hauled  up  to  the  carpen- 
ter shop  almost  daily. 


Miss  Vernie  Goodman,  who  has  been 
spending  several  months  at  her  home 
in  Mooresville,  called  at  the  school 
last  Thursday.  She  informs  us  that 
she  will  be  back  at  her  old  position, 
that  of  secretary  to  the  Superintend- 
ent, by  the  first  of  March. 


The  walks  in  front  of  the  cottages 
on  the  northern  end  of  the  campus 
have  been  improved  recenty.  They 
were  raised  considerably  and  a  layer 
of  gravel  placed  on  top,  extending  all 
the  way  from  the  Cannon  Building 
to  the  School  Building.  This  work 
was  done  by  a  group  of  boys  under 
the  supervision  of  Capt.  T.  L.  Grier. 


Time  saved  at  a  crossing  may  be  lost  in  the  emergency  ward. 

— Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
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Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington and  beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  here  to  dis- 
charge passengers  coming  from  Wash 
ington  and  beyond. 

All  trains  stop  in  Concord  except 
No.  38  northbound 
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I  THE  STRENGTH  OF  A  ! 

* 


NATION  IS  ITS  PEOPLE 


*  * 

X         And  we  owe  it  to  our  country  to  keep  it  strong.  ^ 

X  All  the  liberties  we  nave  our  country  has  given  us;  * 

*  we  are  free  because  men  toiled  and  suffered  that  we  ♦ 
♦J*  should  be  free.  All  the  knowledge  that  is  written  & 
X  in  books  our  country  has  given  us;  it  has  thrown  % 

*  open   our  gates  that  truth   and  knowledge   should  *> 

*  pour  in  from  every  source.  All  the  pleasures  we  * 
*>  enjoy  our  country  has  given  us;  it  has  made  our  % 
X  land  impossible  for  tyrants  and  put  the  powers  of  ^ 
1*  happiness  in  our  lands. — Selected.  * 
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HEROES  AND  PEOPLE 

The  great  patriots  of  the  world — who  are  they?  Their  lives  make  up 
the  common  story  of  the  land,  and  it  is  the  lives  of  unnumbered  common  peo- 
ple, and  not  of  a  few  heroic  figures  in  the  center  of  the  stage,  that  make 
the  nation.  Out  of  the  ranks  of  the  people  come  the  shining  heroes.  The 
spirit  of  sacrifice  and  service  that  endures  all  the  time,  and  the  sudden 
heroism  that  rises  to  the  great  occasion,  are  elements  in  that  broad  bass 
of  patriotism  on  which  the  heart  of  the  nation  rests.  The  enduring  strength 
of  the  country  is  drawn,  not  from  its  dramatic  forces  or  its  m'.ghty  figures, 
but  from  the  steady  flow  of  life  which  never  fails,  which  is  always  there  to 
be  called  upon — the  reservoir  of  power  which  we  know  can  be  turned  on  at 
any  time  to  sustain  those  great  causes  for  which  the  nation  stands.  Great 
men  are  like  comets,  sweeping  noiv  and  then  across  the  sky  and  startling 
us  by  their  dazzling  light;  but  people  are  like  stars,  that  shine  forever  and 
ever. — Selected. 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITIES 


The  article  in  this  issue  of  the  Uplift  entitled,  "People  They  Talk  About," 
makes  interesting  reading,  and  doubly  interesting  to  the  writer,  because  of 
knowing  'by  having  seen'  Obici's  Planters  industry  that  covers  twenty  acres 
of  floor  space,  Suffolk,  Virginia^  a  city  centrally  located  in  the  peanut  belt 
and   the  home   of   the   largest   peanut   industries   in   the   world.     The    success 
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of  Mr.  Obici  is  due  to  his  own  aims  in  life  backed  up  by  an  unfaltering  deter- 
mination. He  came  to  the  United  States,  the  land  of  Democracy,  and  instead 
of  remaining  a  victim  of  unfortunate  circumstances  he  made  himself  the 
victim  of  equal  opportunities  in  a  country  wherein  it  is  possible  to  burgeon 
out  one's  life,  and  rise  from  the  humblest  position  to  that  of  the  highest. 

The  Uplift  always  recognizes  those,  who  have  risen  in  spite  of  difficulties, — 
for  the  reason  there  are  many  boys  committed  to  this  school  without  a  ray 
of  hope,  and  to  read  such  articles  it  is  possible  to  glean  some  inspiration  that 
will  help  one  to  do  greater  and  better  things.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if 
we  eat  wholesome  food  our  bodies  are  stronger,  therefore,  if  we  think  upon 
higher  ideals  such  thoughts  are  conducive  to  higher  aims  and  purposes  of  life. 

Mr.  Obici  in  his  adopted  home  enjoys  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fel- 
low citizens.  When  eating  Planters'  Cariosa,  5cts,  remember,  that  candy  is 
made  by  the  genius,  Obici,  who  came  to  this  country  as  a  poor  boy. 

LINDBERGH  CONTINUES  TO  HOLD  THE  SPOTLIGHT 

Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  has  been  universally  recognized  and  ap- 
plauded because  of  his  hazardous  air-flights;  and  each  time  he  winds  up  the 
feat  ais  if  he  had  ' '  done  nothing. ' '  His  last  record  was  blazing  the  way  for  the 
first  air-mail  delivery  from  United  States  to  Panama.  The  distance  was 
2,300  miles  over  land,  sea  and  mountains,  and  with  the  same  ease,  as  usual, 
he  made  the  trip  in  three  days. 

But  this  time  Lindbergh  holds  center  place  because  of  the  announcement 

of  his  engagement  to  Miss  Moitoav,  the  daughter  of  ambassador  Dwight  L. 

Morrow,    the    wedding   to    take   place   in   June.     This    episode    started    Avhile 

Lindbergh    was   on   his   good-will    mission,    and    a    guest    in    the    home   of   the 

American  embassy.     This  young  hero  is  reckoned  as  a  wizard  in  the  minds  of 

the  air-minded,  but  we  have  to  admit,  he  is  human  at  least,  because  his  plane 

carried  him  neither  high  enough  nor  far  enough  to  escape  the  darts  of  Dan 

Cupid. 

************ 

"THE  ICE  IS  BROKEN" 

Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Cannon  has  been  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  City  School 
Board  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  J.  Archie  Cannon,  who  served 
for  ten  years.     This  is  an  innovation  for  Concord  to  have  a  woman  on  the 
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school  board ;  but,  we  feel  sure  Mrs.  Cannon  will  arise  to  every  emergency 
and  co-operate  in  a  manner  to  bring  our  schools  up  to  the  very  highest  rating. 
Mrs.  Cannon  has  children  in  school,  besides  she  is  deeply  interested  in  child 
life,  therefore,  for  that  reason  she  is  in  a  position  to  know  the  needs  of  our 
schools. 

There  was  shown  much  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  a  woman  for  the  school 
board, — and  especially  in  the  selection  of  one  who  understands. 


THE  NEW  EINSTEIN  THEORY 

It  took  ten  years  for  Dr.  Albert  Einstein  to  write  the  pamphlet  of  six  pages 
on  the  theory  of  relativity, — that  elecricity  and  magnetism  are  governed  by 
the  same  laws  that  control  gravitation.  Dr.  Einstein,  one  of  the  greatest 
scientists  and  living  thinkers,  to-day,  has  stirred  the  scientific  world  by  his 
new  theory. 

But  if  all  of  this  theory  makes  it  possible  to  insulate  against  the  power  of 
gravitation,  as  suggested  in  the  Reidsville  Review,  one  can  with  impunity,  by 
using  insulation,  step  from  a  window  in  case  of  fire,  if  trapped  in  the  sleeping- 
apartment  of  a  high  sky-scraper,  or  the  same  precation  would  avert  many 
airplane  fatalities.     Some  one  asked,  what  will  one  use  for  insulation: 

The  scientific  world  is  amazed  over  Albert  Einstein's  new  theory  that 
electricity   and   magnetism    are   related    to   gravitation.     This    is    the    one 
link  that  has  been  massing  in  all  theories  ofo  the  relations  of  electricity, 
heat,  energy,  light,  space,  time,  gravitation  and  matter. 

It  sounds  incredible  to  speak  of  insulating  ourselves  from  gravitation, 
yet  the  idea  is  perhaps  not  much  more  incredible  than  those  in  some  of 
the  previous  steps  that  one  by  one  have  linked  together  the  tangible  things, 
such  as  iron  bars,  to  the  intangibles,  such  as  electricity  and  force,  and 
upon  which  all  our  useful  inventions  are  built.  Time  was  when  we  did 
not  know  that  light  and  heat  were  related,  then  we  discovered  that  heat 
and  energy  were  based  upon  a  common  law... Now  Professor  Einstein 
proposes  to  demonstrate  that  the  inter-relations  of  light,  heat,  energy, 
matter,  space,  time  gravitation  and  electricity  are  controlled  by  a  com- 
mon law.  If  it  stands  up  the  day  may  come  when  we  can  insulate  our- 
selves from  the  force  of  gravitation,  and  step  out  a  window  without  fear  of 
falling. 

Some  correspondent  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  man  himself  in  Literary 
Digest : 

■  it  was  not  easy  for  the  visitor  to  worm  himself  into  the  presence  of 
the  quiet,  middle-aged  man,  who  is  the  greatest  living  scientist  and  per- 
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haps  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  all  time. 

"•The  professor's  flat  in  Haberland  Street  is  ideally  arranged  for  the 
quiet  labors  of  a  philosopher.  On  the  fourth  floor  are  the  rooms  where  he 
lives,  eats,  and  sleeps. 

"Here  Frau  Einstein  presides.  Her  life  is  literally  devoted  to  shielding 
'Albert.'  During  the  past  two  weeks  she  has  stood  at  the  telephone  for 
hours,  explaining  that  her  husband  could  not  speak  to  any  one  and  trying 
to  make  it  plain  that  it  isn  't  because  he  is  proud  or  grumpy  or  unsociable, 
but  because  if  he  once  took  up  the  receiver  he  would  spend  his  whole 
time  answering  questions  which  he  prefers  to  let  his  dissertation  answer. 

"Above  their  dwelling,  on  the  fifth  floor,  just  beneath  the  roof,  is  one 
high-ceilinged  attic  room.  It  has  an  iron  door.  This  room  is  Dr.  Ein- 
stein's retreat.  In  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  a  workshop  of  thought 
in  which  have  been  evolved  more  theories,  hypotheses,  and  laws  of  physics 
than  have  proceeded  from  the  workshop  of  any  thinker  of  this  generation, 
and  probably  more  than  have  come  from  any  mental  laboratory  since 
Newton's  time. 

"Indicative  of  the  many-sided  nature  of  the  professor's  intellect  is 
the  fact  that  in  this  room,  devoted  for  the  most  part  to  ratiocinations  which 
express  themselves  in  equations,  formulae,  and  all  those  hieroglyphics 
which  characterize  the  mathematician's  art,  stands  opposite  his  desk  a 
grand  piano*.     He  is  a  passionate  lover  of  music." 


"NEW  BUS  LINE" 

The  whole  country  is  connected,  so  to  speak,  by  a  perfect  net  work  of  bus 
lines.  The  latest  announcement  of  a  new  bus  line  is  the  one  known  as  the 
Greyhound  Line  operating  between  New  York  and  Florida*.  The  trip  requires 
little  less  than  two  days.  Just  as  long  as  hard  surface  roads  are  built 
we  may  expect  to  learn  of  new  bus  lines, — one  naturally  follows  the  other. 
We  used  to  feel  that  we  were  the  fortunate  few  to  have  the  "street  car  run 
by  our  door,"  but  now  the  bus  line  runs  by  the  door  of  homes  in  the  most 
remote  corners  of  the  country,  leaving  no  one  isolated,  but  on  the  other  hand 
making  us  all  neighbors.  "Modern  methods  of  travel  and  communication  have 
welded  the  people  of  the  world  into  a  vast  social  organism."  These  changes 
have  wrought  changes  in  the  manner  of  living — what  would  have  been  a  person- 
al problem  of  a  few  years  ago  is  today  the  responsibility  of  society  as  a  whole. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND. 

(By  Old  Hurrygraph) 


They  are  talking  abjtut  chewing- 
gum  "having  obtained  a  foothold  in 
Japan.'  Chewing  guai  has  a  way  of 
taking  a  foothold  anywhere  you  put 
it,   especially  on   the   pavements. 

— o — 
There's   a   housewife   in   our  city, 

And  she 's  wonderous  wise ; 
Already  she's  begun  to  swat 

The  first  arriving  fLes. 
— o — 

The   Spice  of  Life 

Back  yonder  in  the  past,  some  ob- 
serving philosopher,  wroce  that  ''va- 
riety is  the  spice  of  life.  '  A  varie- 
ty of  things  are  certainly  inviting  and 
lascinatmg  to  one  in  all  the  walks 
j^.  ale.  uoing  in  the  same  old  rut 
da/  after  day,  in  the  same  old  way, 
grows  monotonous.  It  steals  on  one's 
ambition  and  aspirations.  There  is 
plenty  of  variety  in  the  world  today. 
This  is,  without  a  doubt,  a  spicy  age. 
In  nothing  is  there  greater  variety 
than  in  the  pleasures  of  life ;  and  in 
business,  too.  To  enjoy  this  spice 
it  depends  on  how  a  person  looks  at 
it  and  goes  about  to  enjoy  it. 
"All  work  and  no  play,  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy."  All  play  and  no 
work,  makes  John  a  poor  man.  It 
depends,  too,  on  whether  a  man  mas- 
ters his  business,  or  his  business  mas- 
ters him.  There's  a  world  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two>  and  the 
spice  that  is  in  them.  Every  line  of 
business  and  every  worthwhile  en- 
deavor of  man,  is  largely  depeudem, 
on  good  will.  In  some  instances  it 
is  valued  at  hundreds  of  thousand-; 
of  dollars.  It  is  a  great  asset  to  man 
as    well    as    firms,    corporations    and 


p  rtner  :>hip  :.  Attention  to  small  th\:gs 
affords  a  lot  of  spice,  and  this  creates 
good  will.  Business  is  service,  and 
service  is  appreciated  by  those  who 
receive  it. 

— o — 

We  are  told  that  three-fourths  of 
the  explosives  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  are  used  in  mining 
operations.  It  looks  like  the  other 
fourJi  is  used  by  the  Chicago  gang- 
sters*. 

— o — 
Let 's  spread  sunshine  along  the  way. 

As  through  this  life  we  go; 
Let's   cheer  the  sad,  and   make  folks 
glad— 

They'll   know  we're  glad   also. 
— o — 
'  'I  Love  Ou,  I  Do ! " 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  a  ' '  little 
fairy"  in  his  home,  just  a  little  tot, 
just  beginning  to  talk,  told  me  the 
other  day,  of  the  sweetest  little  love 
story  I  have  heard  in  many  a  day, 
and  reminded  me  so  much  of  little 
voices  that  are  still,  and  little  hands 
that  have  vanished.  He  said  that  t':e 
other  night,  in  the  darkness,  he  lay 
awake,  thinking  over  some  matlers 
that  gave  him  a  litt  e  worry,  when 
two  little  arms  softly  crept  around 
his  neck,  and  a  little  voice  whispered, 
"I  loves  'ou,  I  do."  He  said  all  his 
trouble  vanished,  and  joy  filled  his 
heart  to  overflowing.  Since  then,  he 
remarked,  that  when  he  was  alone, 
tired,  or  sad-hearted,  the  comforting 
words,  "I  loves  'ou,  I  do,"  that  baby 
had  whispered  in  his  ear,  was  sunshine 
in  the  heart.  What  a  vast  amount 
of   good   could   be    accomplished,    and 
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how  many  souls  could  be  cheered  up 
anew,  if  some  little  child  in  the  dark- 
est hours,  or  even  some  grown-up. 
would  tell  them  in  a  whisper,  "I  loves 
you,  I  do!"  It  would  be  balm  that 
would  heal  many  heart-aches,  and  give 
to  life  a  new  beauty  and  a  new  color- 


Uncle  Gabe,  a  philosophical  old  ne- 
gro, dropped  in  on  me  yesterday  to 
pass  the  time  'o  day,  and  pay  me  his 
respects.  He  said  he  was  feeling 
"mighty  poorly,"  and  wasn't  doing 
as  well  as  he  once  had.  "But," 
says  he,  "You  can't  dribe  de  misery 
outten  yo'  heart  by  slinging  sassy 
Avords  at  it.  De  bes'  way  to  get  'long 
wid  de  wearinesses  ob  dis  wurl'  is 
to  sho'  dem  all  de  perliteness  yu'  kin, 
and  make  'em  b  'lieve  you  sort  'o 
like  'em,  and  yu'  don't  keer  how  long 
dey  stay."  En'tertain  'em'  wid 'out 
grumblin '  and  see  how  quick  you  done 
forgot  yu'  had  any  trouble  in  yer 
min'. "  There's  a  whole  lot  of  truth 
in  this  plantation  philosophy. 

— o — 
Remember  the  good  old  times,  when 

Dad  whaled  with  peachtree  sprouts, 
An '  the  grocer  stuck  potatoes 

On  the  old  time  oil  can  spouts? 

— o — 

Haven't  Taxed  Women 

The  present  North  Carolina  legis- 
lature, looking  around  to  tax  every- 
thing it  can  lay  its  hands  upon,  it  is 
a  wonder  it  has  not  raised  the  sub- 
ject of  a  poll  tax  for  women.  A 
Durham  man,  discussing  the  tax  ques- 
tion with  me  a  day  or  two  ago,  hinted 
at  this  idea.  He  said:  "Women  de- 
manded equal  suffrage  rights  with 
men  and  they  got  it;  they  should  ac- 
cept   equal     responsibilities.      Up     to 


this  time  man  has  apparently  been 
contented  with  his  lot,  but  now  he 
is  becoming  restless.  He  has  been 
bearing  the  whole  governmental  load 
of  finances.  Women  should  have  an 
equal  share  in  this."  Apropos  to 
this  subject  I  see  a  man  out  in  In- 
diana has  also  raised  this  question 
of  a  poll  tax  for  women.  He  stipu- 
lated who  should  be  taxed  by  saying, 
' '  This  tax  should  not  apply  to  moth- 
ers, but  to  all  unmarried  women  of 
legal  age,  except  invalids,  widows  and 
Avomen  past  35  years  of  age.  There 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  wo- 
men and  girls  in  this  country  who 
earn  money,  have  no  responsibilities 
and  Avork  only  for  the  desire  of  good 
clothes  and  a  good  time.  These 
should  pay  a  tax,  and  help  to  support 
the  government. ' '  Whether  such  a  tax- 
ing Avill  come  or  not,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  But  one  thing  is  certain ; 
if  the  question  is  brought  up  it  is  go- 
ing to  create  a  great  deal  of  talk. 
I  am  only  surprised  that  our  State 
solons  had  not  thought  of  it  before. 
— o — 
It  is  told  that  an  old  granddaddy 
sport,  Avho  wears  young  sport  clothes, 
and  is  full  of  young  ideas,  dropped 
into  one  of  Durham's  notion  stores, 
and  informed  the  clerk  that  he  Avanted 
to  get  some  caindles  for  his  birthday 
celebration,  to  place  on  the  birthday 
cake.  The  sweet  young  thing  behind 
the  counter  directed  him  to  the  whole- 
sale department. 

How  to  Apply  Ideals 
It  is  well  to  be  careful  students  of 
the  world  you  live  in.  Try  to  see 
through  it  as  Avell  as  see  it.  This 
world  of  beautiful  pictures  suggestive 
of  the  realities  which  they  represent. 
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Don't  miss  the  realities.  How  shall 
we  apply  these  ideals  and  turn  them 
into  standards  to  live  by?  Can  we 
do  it?  Why  certainly.  There  is  a 
trend  today  as  in  every  day  when 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  material  pros- 
perity to  emphasize  the  material  as- 
pect of  power.  Jesus  said:  "A  man's 
life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  he  possesseth. ' '  A  recent 
writer  on  philosophy  has  made  tins 
statement:  '•'While  we  have  advanc- 
ed !  almost  infinitely  beyond  our  an- 
cestors, in  mechanics,  as  far  as  real 
thinking  and  mentality  is  concerned, 
we  are  still  in  the  conditoin  of  Adam 's 
time. ' '  There  seems  to  be  need  for 
us  to  examine  ourselves  and  ask  our- 
selves whether  we  are  becoming  mech- 
anicized  top  much.  When  we  come 
to  exalt  prosperity  more  and  more  we 
are  digging  our  graves  with  our  own 


teeth.  It  is  all  well  and  good  to  prize 
prosperity,  but  don't  forget  that  there 
is  no  more  bitter  acid  test  for  our  pow- 
er and  virility.  We  are  apt.  to  forget 
the  inward  values  and  therein  lies 
the  path  to  destruction.  There  is  a 
need  for  a  national  and  individual 
conscience  as  a  means  of  living  the 
ideal  life.  Unless  we  cultivate  a  con- 
science no  amount  of  legislation,  no 
number  of  beautiful  speeches  will  lift 
us  to  the  life  of  beautiful  Christianity. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  satis- 
factory or  so  helpful  as  to  have  within. 
us  a  guide  to  choose  the  right.  That 
is  what  we  call  a  conscience.  The, 
Christian  religion  is  an  unveiling  of 
the  unseen.  What  is  more  satisfac- 
tory to  our  hearts  than  to  be  in  touch 
with  that  which  doesn't  pass  away 
but  which  remains. 


MOVIES  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 


(Morganton  Herald) 


The  possibilities  of  movies  for  cer- 
tain subjects  in  schools  have  long  been 
considered.  That  films  can  be  made 
a  means  of  education  is  a  fact  that 
educators  have  realized. 

For  a  number  of  years  Yale  Uni- 
versity has  been  making  movie  films 
depicting  dramatic  moments  in  Amer- 
ican history,  ranging  in  point  of  time 
from  1492  to  1895'.  It,  has  had  the 
assistance  of  history  professors  from 
other  universities,  and  has  taken  ex- 
treme pains  to  make  its  film  histori- 
cally  accurate. 

Now  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  universities  and  departments  of 
education  in  20  states  to  use  these 
films  in  visual  education  in  the  public 


schools.  Complete  sets  of  the  films 
have  been  sent  to  the  states  involved, 
to  be  sent  around  through  every  pub- 
lic school.  In  addition,  it  is  planned 
to  form  adult  education  centers  in 
various  cilies,  where  the  films  can  be 
shown    for    grown-ups. 

It  is  predicted  that  over  2500  com- 
munities will  be  using  the  films  this 
winter. 

In  taking  this  step  Yale  is  doing 
the  cause  of  American  education  a 
vast  service.  The  possibilities  of  this 
method  of  education  seems  almost  li- 
mitless; unless  the  experiment  devel- 
ops unforseen  defects,  it  may  be  that 
this  will  prove  the  beginning  of  an 
entirely  new  system  of  teaching. 
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SPEND  LESS  -  SAID  MR.  LATHAM 

Mr.  J.  E.  Latham,  one  of  Greensboro's  outstanding  business  men,  delivered 
an  address  before  the  Real  Estate  Board,  Greensboro,  in  which  he  spoke  in- 
terestingly of  the  industrial  life  locally,  and  incorporated  in  his  speech  many 
other  helpful  thoughts.  As  a  panacea  for  the  strain  under  which  the  people 
are  struggling  today,  he  said,  "educate  the  people  to  spend  five  per.  cent  less 
next  month  than  last  month."  He  struck  the  key-note.  Are  we  thinking 
though  if  people  are  conscious  that  they  are  spending  too  much?  The  follow- 
ing taken  from  the  news  items  of  the  Greensboro  Daily  News: 

"It  is  a  man's  constitutional  right      construction  and  saw  many  automo- 


to  trade  in  stocks.  And  to  stop  the 
present  trend  of  the  people  to  invest 
their  earnings  in  stocks  of  American 
industries  is  like  trying  to  keep  off 
influenza  and  enforcing  the  Volstead 
act.     Stock  trading  is  here  to  stay." 

This  was  the  declaration  of  J.  E. 
Latham,  prominent  Greensboro  fin- 
ancier, who  spoke  to  the  Real  Estate 
board  at  its  monthly  meeting  held 
recently  at  the  Hylmore.  The  meet- 
ing was  largely  attended,  a  number  of 
special  invited  guests  being  present 
to  hear  Mr.  Latham  who  delivered 
one  of  the  series  of  industrial  speech- 
es which  are  being  given  to  the  Real 
Estate  board  from  time  to  time. 

This  Greensboro  financier  did  not 
concur  in  the  general  opinion  that 
speculation  is  causing  the  death  of 
money  on  the  market  for  the  past 
year.  "Speculation  is  only  the  shad- 
ow of  something,"  he  declared.  "Due 
to  the  large  influx  of  gold  from  for- 
eign nations  to  this  country  experienc- 
ed since  1921,  our  people  have  had 
almost  unlimited  credit  extended  to 
them.  They  are  in  high  gear.  They 
are  spending  lavishly,  for  radios,  au- 
tomobiles, kitchen  cabinets  and  what 
not.  •  The  other  day  I  passed  the  new 
First  Presbyterian  church  now  under 


biles  standing  there  which  brought 
the  people  who  were  working  on  that 
building  there,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  man  who  owns  an  automobile  and 
drives  it  to  his  work.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  little  more  thrift  could 
be  exercised. 

"As  to  speculation  using  up  sur- 
plus funds  and  depriving  other  indus- 
tries of  needed  money,  I  do  not  agree 
to  that.  Of  course  some  weak  per- 
sons speculate  wildy  and  unwisely  and 
bring  ruin  on  themselves.  But  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  millions  of  stock- 
holders of  record  of  American  indus- 
tries ;  businesses  which  by  past  records 
have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  be- 
ing a  place  for  the  investment  of 
savings;  anarchism  and  those  things 
that  go  with  them.  These  people 
have  invested  in  institutions  which 
just  as  truly  as  the  American  Govern- 
ment 's  Liberty  bonds  and  War  Sav- 
ing stamps,  will  teach  the  habit  of 
thrift  and  make  communism  unsafe." 

At  the  beginning  of  his  address, 
which  drew  unstinted  praise  from 
those  who  heard  it,  Mr.  Latham  traced 
the  industrial  history  of  Greensboro, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
though  the  city  was  about  125  years 
o  d,    its   industrial   growth   has   come 
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almost  wholly  during  the  past  35 
years.  He  thought  it  began  with  the 
establishment  of  the  textile  plants 
by  the  Cone  interests.  He  paid 
tribute  to  the  Greensboro  chamber  of 
commerce,  the  farm  and  home  demon- 
stration departments,  and  the  civic 
clubs,  which  he  averred  did  some  fool- 
ish things  sometimes,  he  thought,  but 
did  so  much  good  that  it  far  out- 
weighed what  Mr.  Menchen  has  laugh- 
ed at  them  about. 

He  spoke  of  the  splendid  industrial 
territory  included  within  a  radius  of 
60  miles  of  Greensboro,  this  area  hav- 
ing an  estimated  population  of  600,000 
people  and  resources  unlike  any  terri- 
tory of  the  same  size  anywhere  in  the 
south.  The  textile  plants  within  the 
imaginary  line  disposes  of  more  than 
1,000,000  bales  of  cotton  during  a 
year.  He  pointed  out  the  specific 
industrial  assets  of  Durham,  Greens- 
boro, Winston-Salem,  Charlotte  and 
High  Point. 

"Norh  Carolina  is  a  good  place  in 
which  to  live  and  Greensboro  we  know 
is  the  best  of  all  places  in  North 
Carolina  for  homes.  There  are  a  few 
things  that  we  need  of  course.     We 


should  have  more  smokestacks  here. 
This  is  not  to  disparage  any  that  atre 
here.  We  need  to  pay  some  attention 
to  taxation ;  to  have  our  taxes  so  rea- 
sonable that  it  will  invite  the  attention 
of  capitalists.  I  know  of  a  few  who 
have  been  turned  away  on  account  of 
our  tax  rate.  We  as  a  people  musn't 
kill  the  cow  that  gives  the  milk. 

"I  would  have  you  know  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  good  schools  and  other 
good  things  obtained  by  taxation.  But 
there  is  a  thing  of  feeding  too  fast. 

"We  are  drunk  on  automobiles.  We 
have  passed  through  that  wild  orgy 
— the  Florida  boom,  which  touched 
North  Carolina  and  unless  it  had  been 
killed  almost  at  the  start  would  have 
brought  untold  disaster  to  us.  We 
are  in  high  gear  as  I  have  said  before. 
As  a  cure  for  this  strain  under  which 
we  are  now  struggling,  I  know  of 
nothing  better  than  to  educate  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  into  spend- 
ing five  per  cent  less  next  month  than 
they  spent  last  month.  I  believe  this 
will  have  a  healthful  influence  and 
business  will  prosper  as  it  has  never 
prospered  before. ' ' 


The  next  big  development  in  the  motor  car  world,  G.  M.  Williams, 
president  of  the  Marmon  Motor  Car  company  predicts,  is  the  radio  driv- 
en auto.  Every  car  will  have  a  wave  length  assigned  to  it  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  the  radio  stations  now.  All  the  driver  will  have  to  do  will  be 
to  pull  a  switch  on  his  instrument  board  which  will  "tune  in"  to  the  pow- 
er wave  assigned  to  him.  The  power  will  be  controlled  by  a  rheostat  used 
like  the  accelerator  of  today.  A  meter  in  the  car  will  record  the  power 
used  and  the  owner  will  pay  accordingly  to  the  radio  power  station.  Mr. 
Williams '  theory  does  not  presuppose  one  wave  length  for  each  car,  which 
would  be  impossible.  A  large  number  of  cars  could  operate  on  the  same 
wave.  It  would  be  necessary,  of  course,  for  the  central  station  to  create 
enough  power  to  meet  the  peak  load. — Monroe  Enquirer. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON 


"Father  of  our  Country."  Born  February  22,  1732.  Died  December  14, 
1799.  Commander-in-chief  of  American  forces  during  Revolutionary  War. 
First  President  of  the  United  States. 
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No  American  wishes  to  visit  Eng- 
land without  seeing-  the  lovely  Wash- 
ington Country,  the  ancestral  home  of 
our  own  revered  George  Washington. 
It  is  not  a  long  trip  from  London  and 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  many 
other  places  the  tourist  will  want 
to  see.  Rugby,  the  scene  of  ' '  Tom 
Brown's  School  Days, "  makes  a  good 
point  from  which  to  begin.  Nearby 
are  Bedford  and  Elstow,  the  home 
of  John  Bunyan,  who  gave  us  the 
immortal  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  An- 
other place  not  far  distant  is  Eaton, 
the  home  of  Benjamin  Frank  in 's  fath- 
er; the  place  from  which  he  left  for 
America  in  1682.  Then  comes  the 
real  object  of  our  pilgrimage — Sul- 
grave    Manor. 

Originally,  the  Washington  family 
lived  somewhere  in  Durham  County. 
From  there  they  moved  to  Warton 
in  Lancashire,  during  which  period 
little  is  known  of  them.  It  is  in 
Tudor  times  when  they  move  into 
Northamptonshire  that  our  interest 
in  them  begins.  When,  under  Henry 
VIII,  England  became  Protestant,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Monasteries  and  their 
possessions  were  confiscated.  In  15- 
39,  Laurance  received  from  the  King 
a  large  tract  of  land  which  had  form- 
erly belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Canons 
Ashby.  It  covered  several  square 
miles  and  included  the  village  of  Sul- 
grave. 

When  he  came  to  Northampton  he 
entered  the  wool  trade.  Some  of  his 
relatives  by  marriage  had  been  raised 
to  the  peerage,  among  them  the  Earl 
of  Spencer.     Aided  by  these  influen- 


tial people  he  became  a  very  prosper- 
ous merchant,  and  in  1532  was  hon- 
ored by  being  made  Mayor  of  the 
town. 

It  was  in  acknowledgement  of  his 
success  and  the  service  he  had  rend- 
ered that  the  King  made  him  a  Land- 
ed Gentleman.  He  now  took  his  place 
among  the  aristocracy  of  the  district. 
The  house,  of  moderate  size,  is  sub- 
stantially built  of  stone.  It  is  two 
stories  in  height,  being  plentifully 
supplied  with  windows  and  fireplaces. 
The  former  are  composed  of  very 
tiny  panes,  a  characteristic  of  the 
early  English  country  homes.  In  the 
large  windows  in  front  of  the  house 
downstairs  we  counted  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  panes  of  glass.  What 
a  task  it  must  have  been  to  keep  them 
spotless  and  shining!  Over  the  mas- 
sive Tudor  doorway  is  the  family  coat 
of  arms.  It  is  a  shield  of  stripes 
with  three  stars  at  the  top;  it  was 
originally  completed  with  a  raven 
perched  upon  a  crown  for  a  crest. 
Afterward,  this  was  changed  to  the 
spread  eagle  from  which  the  emblem 
of  the  United  Staites  is  derived. 

Unfortunately,  Sulgrave  Manor  did 
not  long  remain  in  the  Washington 
famih/.  At  the  death  of  Laurance 
to  whom  it  had  been  given,  it  went 
to  his  son,  Robert.  The  guides  tell 
us  that  he  and  his  son,  Laurence, 
"'sold  it,"  but  history  has  impressed 
us  with  the  story  that  it  was  taken 
from  them  to  be  bestowed  upon  those 
who  would  more  faithfully,  and  per- 
haps more  profitably,  serve  the  crown. 

The  Earl  of  Spencer,  although  very 
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distantly  related  and  that  by  mar- 
riage, came  to  the  aid  of  young  Lau- 
rence by  giving  him  for  his  use  a 
small  cottage  in  Little  Brington,  fif- 
teen miles  away.  We  shall  speak  of 
this  house  later,  but  before  we  leave 
Sulgrave  we  must  visit  the  village 
church  of  St.  James.  Architecturally 
it  has  nothing  to  boast.  It  possesses 
one  odd  feature,  however,  the  Leper 
Window,  by  means  of  which  lepers 
could  worship  without  mingling  with 
and  endangering  other  members  of 
the  congregation.  This  was  before 
the  day  of  the  isolation  of  lepers  in 
England. 

It  is  particularly  to  see  the  memor- 
ial brasses  that  Ave  stop  at  the  church. 
In  the  east  end  is  a  brass  plate  with 
the  inscription  to  Laurence  Wash- 
ington ob.  1584.  There  are  effigies  of 
himself,  his  wife  and  eleven  children. 

After  leaving  the  church  we  motor 
the  fifteen  miles  to  Little  Brington 
to  visit  the  Washington  cottage  there; 
the  one  mentioned  above.  What  a 
bitter  experience  it  must  have  been 
to  leave  the  lovely  Manor  for  a  hum- 
ble brick  cottage,  even  if  it  did  boast 
a  greater  refinement  of  architecture 
than  most  of  the  cottages  around  it. 
It  is  a  story  and  a  half  in  height 
with  a  steep-pitched  roof  from  which 
rise  four  large  chimneys.  Unlike  those 
of  the  surrounding  cottages,  these 
have  no  chimney  pots ;  with  this  fea- 
ture lacking  it  does  not  seem  to  us 
altogether  English.  Over  the  door  is 
carved  a  stone  tablet.  In  view  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  Lau- 
rence Washington  went  there,  what 
must  have  been  his  feelings  when  his 
eyes  rested  upon  the  tablet  and  read 
the  inscription  :  ' '  The  Lord  giveth ; 
the  Lord  taketh  away;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord. ' ' 


Although  much  had  been  taken  from 
him  when  he  lost  his  ancestral  home 
in  Sulgrave,  surely  he  received  much 
in  his  new-found  home.  Under  its 
roof  were  born  to  him  seventeen  chil- 
dren; one  of  whom  was  the  Dev. 
Laurence  Washington,  whose  son  John 
came  to  Virginia  and  became  the 
great-grandfather  of  George  Washing- 
ton. 

The  village  itself  is  one  of  charm. 
It  Avould  be  hard  to  find,  even  in 
beautiful  England,  a  more  loveiy  vil- 
lage green  than  the  one  in  this  place. 
On  the  trianglar  bit  of  grass  are  two 
splendid  specimens  of  yew  trees,  and 
on  the  same  spot  is  a  quaint  pump 
having   a   curious   cone-shaped   roof. 

Our  auto  takes  us  a  half-mile  far- 
ther on  to  the  village  of  Great  Bring- 
ton, that  we  may  visit  the  church 
there  to  see  the  Washington  memor- 
ials. One  brass  plate  read:  "Eliza- 
beth and  Robert  Washington,  1622." 
On  a  slab  in  the  pavement  of  the 
chancel  is  carved  a  coat  of  arms  and 
an  epitaph  to  the  memory  of  Lai' 
rence  Washington,  the  great-great- 
grandfather of  our  first  President. 
He  died  the  same  year  as  did  Shake- 
speare, and  not  far  from  him,  as 
Brington  and  Stratford  are  no  great 
distance  apart.  The  burial  register 
in  the  church  records  the  death  of 
Laurence  in  1616,  Robert  in  1622,  and 
his  wife,  Elizabeth,  in  1622. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many 
tourist  to  England  have  time  only  to 
see,  perhaps,  London,  Stratford,  Ox- 
ford and  the  lakes,  when  there  are 
many  places  of  interest  connected 
with  the  families  of  men  who  played 
such  an  important  part  in  our  own 
history.  If  one  is  forced  to  forego 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Washing- 
ton  Country,   he   must,   at   east,   take 
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time  when  on  Fleet  Street  in  London 
to  drop  in  at  the  Old  Cheshire  Cheese, 


and  go  upstairs  to  see  the  fine  paint- 
ing of  Sulgrave  Manor. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  WAS  THE  FIRST  U.  S.  MILLIONAIRE 

(Selected) 


The  first  American  millionaire  was 
George  Washington,  according  to  Eu- 
gene E.  Trussing,  Los  Angeles  lawyer, 
who  has  just  completed  13  years  of 
research  into  Washington's  career  as 
a  business  man.  Summing  up  the 
results  of  his  study  in  the  American 
Magazine,  Mr.  Prussing  says : 

"It  is  customary  to  think  of  Wash- 
ington as  a  soldier  and  statesman. 
He  was  also  a  man  of  business,  suc- 
cessful farmer,  builder  of  transporta- 
tion, engineer,  pioneer  and  promoter. 
He  was  a  man  of  broad  commercial 
vision  and  rare  business  ability.  He 
spent  one-fourth  of  his  life  in  public 
service  and  yet  left  behind  him  a  re- 
cord of  business  achievement  and  a 
fortune  that  entitles  him  to  be  called 
our  first  millionaire.  He  started  life 
with  but  ai  few  cents  of  his  own. 
When  he  died,  the  land  and  other 
investments  that  he  directed  to  the 
sold  were  worth,  by  his  own  conserv- 
ative estimate  in  his  will,  $530,000, 
and  this  did  not  include  some  of  the 
most  valuable  portions  of  his  estate. 

"To  many  of  us,  Washington  is  a 
mythical  figure  hidden  behind  fables 
like  that  of  the  self-righteous  little 
boy  and  the  hypothetical  cherry  tree. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  a  very 
different  sort  of  person.  He  was  a 
man  who  would  have  been  perfectly 
at  ease  in  a  group  of  modern  .  big 
business  men  around  the  directors' 
table.  And  he  enjoyed  fox  hunting 
and  dancing,  as  the  modern  man  en- 


joys  golf. 

Modern  in  Method 

"In  his  ideals,  his  sense  for  giv- 
ing value  as '  well  as  getting  it,  his 
insistence  on  exact  statistics,  his  zeal 
for  big  constructive  undertakings,  for 
striking  into  virgin  fields,  seizing  op- 
portunities, opening  avenues  to  devel- 
opment, his  instinctive  sizing-up  of 
the  possibilities  of  profit  in  a  deal — 
in  all  these  matters  and  others  like 
them,  his  attitude  was  strikingly  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  best  of  modern 
business.  He  did  not  definitely  for- 
mulate any  rules  for  money-making, 
but  he  followed  certain  basic  princi- 
ples throughout  his  career. ' ' 

Washington 's  apprenticeship  in 
business  started  soon  after  his  fath- 
er's death,  which  occured  when  the 
...  „/  was  twelve. 

' '  From  that  time,' '  Mr.  Prussing 
says,  "he  was  pretty  much  on  his 
own,  and  was  always  faced  with  the 
problem  of  making  a  living.  His 
father  had  been  a  merchant  and  farm- 
er, a  vigorous,  thrifty  man  who  cap- 
tained his  own  vessel  on  the  high 
seas  and  was  proprietor  of 
iron-mining  properties  in  Virginia. 
He  left  quite  an  estate,  but  George's 
share  did  not  benefit  him  much 
either  as  boy  or  man.'-' 

His  First  Job 
Washington's   first  job   was  as  an 
apprentice  surveyor  with  W.  G.  Fair- 
fax,   and   his   pay   was    a   doubloon   a 
day,   or  the  equivalent   of  seven  dol- 
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lars.  The  work  lasted  two  months 
and  when  it  was  finished,  Washing- 
ton took  a  brief  course  at  William 
and  Mary  College,  in  order  to  pass 
the  examinations  and  secure  a  license 
as  a  surveyor.  At  17  he  became  offi- 
cial surveyor  of  Culpepper  County, 
and  began  his  life  work  as  an  engin- 
eer. He  had  the  thrifty  idea  of  not 
taking  all  his  pay  in  cash.  He  knew 
where  the  best  acres  were  located, 
and  believing  that  land  prices  would 
rise,  he  began  putting  his  extra  pay 
into  good  land. 
'  His  returns  on  farming  later  aver- 
aged as  high  as  $15,000  a  year.  He 
ran  a  gristmill  at  Mount  Vernon. 
He  conducted  fisheries  on  ten  miles 
of  waterfront,  shipping  his  product 
to  England  and  the  West  Indies.  He 
maintained  a  ferry  across  the  Po- 
tomac, which  paid  a  handsome  pro- 
fit. He  devoted  six  years  as  manag- 
ing director  of  a  company  which  was 
engaged  in  drainage  and  lumber  opera- 
tions in  Virginia,  and  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Potomac  River  Company, 
a  navigation  and  development  enter- 
prise whi 'h  ev  nt'i  ..ly  evolved  into 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  raidroad  systems. 
He  purchased  53,0 JO  acres  of  land 
in  Pennyslvania,  Ohio  and  West  ^  ir- 
ginia. 

Had  Wide  Horizon 
Summing    up    Washington 's    busi- 
ness    practice,     Mr.     Prussing     says : 
"Early  in  life,  Washington  got  hold 


of  a  worthy  line  of  activity  and  he 
bent  his  efforts  unflaggingly  in  the 
direction  of  this  activity.  From  the 
age  of  21,  he  had  one  great  idea — 
that  the  colonies  on  the  coast  must 
be  tied  by  commerce  and  transpor- 
tation to  the  interior.  He  always 
thought    continentally. 

"In  business,  he  was  careful  about 
exacting  value,  and  giving  it.  He 
performed  his  contracts  and  prom- 
ises according  to  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  letter,  even  when  doing  so- 
mvoived  heavy  losses. 

'■  Washington  ran  his  business  af- 
fairs by  exact  knowledge.  He  always 
knew  where  he  stood.  He  kept  com- 
plete records  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, and  of  all  business  transactions. 

' '  He  kept  his  liabilities  low  as  com- 
pared with  his  assets,  and  as  car 
as  possible  avoided  debts,  unless  it 
was  contracted  for  some  well-con- 
sidered undertaking  with  an  attrac- 
tive promise  of  profit. 

' '  No  man,  Washington  knew,  grows 
rich  by  himself  alone,  but  by  co- 
operation with  others.  He  made  a 
practice  of  choosing  subordinates  or 
associates  with  the  greatest  care — 
trusted  them  inplicity — checked  up 
their  performance  unfailingly. 

' '  In  making  investments,  his  rule 
was  to  choose  something  that  he  knew 
about ;  preferably  something  close  at 
hand,  or  of  such  a  character  that  he 
could  watch  it  closely. ' ' 


WASHINGTON'S  MOTHER 
(Selected) 

To  the  character-forming  ability  of     tune  and  fame, 
his    widowed    mother,    Ceorge    Wash-         Of  the  lady  we  have  the  following 
ington  ascribed  the  origin  of  his  for-      appreciation    from    the    pen    of    her 
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step-grandson,  George  W.  Parke  Cur- 
tis: 

"Bred  in  those  domestic  and  inde- 
pendent habits  which  graced  Virginia 
matrons  in  the  old  days  of  Virginia, 
this  tady,  by  the  death  of  her  hus- 
batnd,  became  involved  in  the  cares 
of  a  young  family  at  a  period  when 
those  cares  seem  more  especially  to 
claim  the  aid  and  control  of  the 
stronger  sex.  It  Avas  left  for  this, 
eminent  woman  by  a  method  the  most 
rare  by  an  education  and  discipline 
the  most  peculiar  and  imposing,  to 
form  in  the  youth-time  of  her  son 
those  great  and  essential  qualities 
which  gave  luster  to  the  glories  of  his 
after-life.  If  the  school  savored  more 
of  the  Spartan  than  the  Persian  char- 
acter, it  was  a  fitter  school  to  form 
a  hero,  destined  to  be  the  ornament 
of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished  and 
a  standard  of  excellence  for  ages  yet 
to  come. 

"The  home  of  Mrs.  Washington,  of 
which  she  was  always  mistress,  was  a 
pattern  of  order.  There  the  levity 
and  indulgence  common  to  youth  were 


tempered  by  a  deference  and  well- 
regulated  restraint,  which,  while  it 
neither  suppressed  nor  condemned 
any  rational  enjoyment  of  life,  pre- 
scribed those  enjoyments  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation  and  propriety. 
Thus  the  chief  was  taught  the  duty 
of  obedience,  which  prepared  him  to 
command.  Still  the  mother  held  in 
reserve  an  authority  which  never  de- 
parted from  her,  even  when  her  son 
had  become  the  most  illustrious  of 
men.  It  seemed  to  say,  ''I  am  your 
mother,  the  being  who  gave  you  life, 
the  guide  who  directed  your  steps 
when  they  needed  a  guardian;  my 
maternal  affection  drew  forth  your 
love ;  my  authority  constrained  your 
spirit; whatever  may  be  your  success 
or  your  renown,  next  to  your  God 
your  reverence  is  due  to  me.' 

"Nor  did  the  chief  dissent  from 
these  truths,  but  to  the  last  moments 
of  his  venerable  parent,  yielded  to 
her  will  the  most  dutiful  and  impli- 
cit obedience,  and  felt  for  her  person 
and  character  the  highest  respect  and 
the    most    enthusiastic    attachment." 


WASHINGTON  AT  VALLEY  FORGE 
(Sesqui  History  Sketches) 


Twenty  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
Philadelphia  is  a  tract  of  land  that 
has  been  converted  into  a  spacious 
park.  Thousands  of  persons  visit  it 
each  year,  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  tract  is  Valley  Forge,  where 
during  the  winter  of  1777-78  Wash- 
ington and  the  Continental  Army  en- 
camped and  endured  hardships  and 
intense  cold  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Valley  Forge  has  become  one  of 
the  greatest  shrines  of  American  pa- 


triotism. Its  roads  and  lawns  are 
well  kept  now,  and  monuments  to  the 
brave  men  who  suffered  there  dot  the 
landscape,  but  in  spite  of  this  the 
ground  is  much  the  same  as  it  was 
when  Washington  and  his  troops  were 
encamped  there. 

The  Schuylkill  River  still  flows  by 
in  imperturbable  serenity,  and  Valley 
Creek  still  ripples  past  the  grey  stone 
building  that  was  Washington's  head- 
quarters. 

Midway  up  the  valley  of  the  creek, 
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a  half  mile  from  the  river  into  which 
the  creeks  flows,  is  a  small  building 
which,  before  revolutionary  days,  was 
occupied  by  a  blacksmith  and  an 
iron  founder.  Valley  Forge  gets  its 
name  from  this  old  building. 

The  forge  is  reputed  to  have  been 
the  first  built  in  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Further  up  the  stream  is 
a  grist  and  saw  mill.  The  British, 
prior  to  their  occupation  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1777,  burned  the  saw  mill, 
but  permitted  the  forge  to  remain 
unharmed,  believing  that  they  might 
be  able  to  put  it  into  use  for  the  cast- 
ing of  cannon  and  other  war-time 
metal    working   pursuits. 

The  story  of  the  winter  of  1777-78 
at  Valley  Forge  is  one  of  dreadful 
hardships  borne  with  unconquerable 
spirit.     There  was  a  desperate  short- 


age of  clothing  and  food,  and  many 
of  the  Continental  soldiers  were  forced 
to  go  without  shoes. 

Somehow,  by  bravery,  self-sacrifice, 
endurance  and  fortitude  the  dreadful 
winter  months  were  passed.  Spring 
approached  and  the  men  became  cheer- 
ful. Then  came  the  news  thtat  the 
British  had  evacuated  Philadelphia. 
On  June  21,  1778,  the  little  army  cross<- 
ed  the  Delaware  in  pursuit  of  the 
invaders,  who  were  hurrying  to  New 
York.  They  fell  upon  them  in  upper 
New  Jersey  and  the  Battle  of  Mon- 
mouth followed. 

Thus  ended  the  occupation  of  Val- 
ley Forge,  but  the  park  which  now 
marks  the  spot  of  the  historic  en- 
campment will  remain  as  a  perpetual 
reminder  of  the  heroic  sacrifices  of 
Washington  and  his  men. 


A  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  DEFEAT 
By  Alice  Raplett 


Washington's  Birthday  fell  on  Sun- 
day, and  Monday  was  the  legal  holi- 
day, and  for  the  afternoon  of  this 
day  the  boys  of  the  Westlake  and 
the  Newtonville  High  Schools  had  set 
their  annual  match  game  of  hockey, 
to  be  played  on  Great  Cove,  a  large 
bay  of  the  river,  half  way  between 
the  two  towns. 

Judge  Lacy,  whose  summer  resi- 
dence was  on  Great  Cove,  had  promis- 
ed to  come  from  the  city  to  be  umpire, 
and  he  would  also  give  the  prize  to 
the  winning  team,  a  fine  microscope 
for  the  school  of  the  successful  play- 
ers. Fir  bough  camps  had  been  built 
on  the  bank  for  rest  and  refreshments ; 
preparations  had  been  made  for  a 
rousing  bonfire,  and  a  band  engaged 
to  furnish  music  for  the  general  skat- 


ing party  which  was  to  follow  the 
game.  The  teams  had  planned  to 
make  Saturday  a  whole  day  of  vi- 
gorous preliminary  practice,  and  to 
do  some  lighter  work  on  Monday 
morning  before  the  game  at  two-thirty 
in  the  afternoon. 

But  on  Saturday  morning  a  steady 
rain  was  pouring  from  the  cloud-cur- 
tained sky  through  a  spring-warm  at- 
mosphere, and  when  the  Westlake 
boys  met  in  a  gloomy  conference, 
Harold  White,  who  was  captain  of 
the  hockey  team,  and  who  had  been 
on  a  tour  of  inspection,  announced, 
' '  The  ice  is  mush.  No  practice  today, 
even  in  tarpaulins  and  with  your  feet 
under   water. ' ' 

"Well,"  said  Will  Leavitt,  li(we 
can  cheer  ourselves  that  the  situation 
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is  the  same  over  in  Newtonville.  And 
we  are  a  good  match  for  their  fel- 
lows, except  in  two  or  three  tricks 
that  one  of  their  best  players  has; 
and  as  I  know  what  those  tricks  are 
we  can  practice  to  meet  them  on  Mon- 
day morning  if  we  get  a  freeze. " 

When  the  boys  strolled  down  the 
street  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  learn 
the  weather  predictions,  Harold  met 
them  with  the  cheering  cry,  "Good 
news!  A  severe  cold  wave  approach- 
ing rapidly.  The  ice  ought  to  be  like 
a  looking-glass  for  the  game." 

"Yes,"  said  Will  Leavitt,  "the 
Mercury  has  begun  to  drop  already. 
Wish  tomorrow   wasn  't   Sunday. ' ' 

' '  Well,  it  is, ' '  answered  Harold, 
"amd  we  didn't  make  it  so,  and  I  ex- 
pect there  isn't  a  fellow  of  us  who  is 
going  to  look  at  skates  until  Mon- 
day morning.  Then  we  '11  make  things 
fly  and  prepare  to  meet  those  tricks 
of  the  Newton  Villians." 

At  this  moment  Charlie  Hatch  ap- 
proached the  group  with  a  startled 
and  dismayed  expression  on  his  face. 
"Heard  the   news?"   he   asked. 

"Yes,  good  news  of  a  freeze  com- 
ing  right    along,"    answered    Harold. 

'"Good  news!"  repeated  Charlie 
scornfully.  "  Not  much  !  School  Mon- 
day." 

"School!"  cried  the  boys.  "It 
can 't  be !  Monday  is  a  legal  holi- 
day.    Who    says    so  ? " 

' '  School  committee.  Got  it  up  on 
the  bulletin  board.  Come  along  and 
see  for  yourselves. ' ' 

In  wondering  silence  the  boys  went 
down  the  street  to  the  village  bulle- 
tin board  and  read  the  cruel  notice, 
weeping  itself  away  in  pale  violet 
streams  as  the  rain  beat  on  its  typed 
words — "The  Westlake  public  schools 


will  have  their  regular  sessions  on 
Monday,  February  23rd.  By  order  of 
the  School  Committee." 

"They  haven't  the  right  to  do 
that, ' '  said  Will.  ' '  Monday  is  a  legal 
holiday.  Let's  not  go  to  school  any- 
how. They  can't  help  themselves 
nor  harm  us.  If  we  do  go  to  school 
we  lose  the  game;  our  luck  hangs 
on  our  Monday  practice.  They  are 
not  putting  it  over  the  Newtonville 
schools  in  the  same  way,  are  they?" 

,! '  No  other  school  committee  is  mean 
enough  for  that, ' '  Charlie  replied. 
"  And  one  of  the  Newtonville  fellows 
just  telephoned  me  and  said  it  was 
hard  luck  to  have  rain  today,  but 
they  were  planning  a  long  forenoon 
of  practice  for  Monday." 

"Well,"  said  Harold  slowly,  "it 
does  look  as  if  we'd  lose  the  game 
without  our  Monday  morning  practice, 
and  it  seems  as  if  Monday  belonged 
to  us.  But  I  don 't  know  about  school- 
boys having  a  right  to  go  back  of  the 
school  committee.  You  see,  the  com- 
mittee stands  to  us  for  the  town, 
and  the  town  does  a  good  deal  for  us, 
if  Ave  do  kick  sometimes,  and  then 
it  has  the  first  claim  of  the  country 
on  us  in  a>  way.  I  mean,  if  we  are 
not  good  citizens  of  the  town  we  are 
not  patriotic  Americans,  and  we  'd 
hate  to  go  back  on  our  country  on 
Washington's  Birthbay.  My  humble 
opinion  is  that  we'll  be  acting  on  the 
square  if  we  take  our  medicine  like 
men  and  lose  the  game  if  we  have  to. 
We  could  get  in  some  starlight  prac- 
tice Monday  morning  if  we're  not  lazy, 
and  if  we  have  trustworthy  alarm 
clocks." 

' '  I  don 't  believe  Ave  shall  give  the 
professor  much  pleasure  if  Ave  adorn 
the    sehoolhouse    Avith    our    presence 
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Monday,"  said  Charlie,  grinning. 

"We  shall  be  mighty  mean  if  we 
do  not  give  him  as  much  pleasure  as 
our  natural  limits  allow,"  retorted 
Harold.  "We  all  know  that  he  is  as 
much  interested  in  the  game  as  we 
are;  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  he 
may  like  a  day  away  from  the  pleas- 
ure of  our  halting  Latin  translations 
and  wohbling  geometry  demonstra- 
tions. Say,  fellows,  we  won't  be  so 
mean  as  to  spite  the  professor  on 
somebody's    else   account,    will   we?" 

"And  then,"  said  Arthur  Lame,  a 
boy  who  made  up  his  mind  quite  de- 
liberately, but  in  time  expressed  it, 
"and  then,  as  Harold  says,  it's  our 
business  as  good  citizens — well,  we're 
going  to  be  citizens  and  Ave  're  in  train- 
ing, aren't  we? — to  be  law-abiding, 
even  if  we  don't  like  the  laws.  And 
in  a  republic,  if  the  authority  is  wrong, 
why,  there's  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  sooner  or  later  an  election  and 
out  goes  the  objectionable  authority. 
If  the  committee  is  wrong  in  this 
they'll  hear  from  it  and  something 
will  be  done,  and  maybe  we  can  help 
der,  but  not  by  cutting  school  or  act- 
ing to  the  professor  like  silly  kids, 
who  won't  play  because  things  aren't 
going  right. " 

A  keen-faced  man,  who  was  a 
stranger  to  the  boys,  and  vrho  Avas 
carefully  studying  the  picture  post- 
cards in  a  AvindoAV  near  the  bulletin 
board,  smiled  under  his  umbrella  as 
he  heard  Arthur's  statement,  and 
smiled  again  Avhen  Will  said,  "Well, 
Art  and  Harold  have  expressed  their 
opinions,  and  they  are  rather  our 
heavvAveights  in  the  upper  story,  as 
Avell  as  our  best  men  on  skates.  Per- 
haps AA'e'd  better  let  their  Avords  sink 
in,  even  though  our  hopes  of  getting 


that  microscope  sink  out  of  sight  at 
the  same  time."  And  with  a  general 
but  someAvhat  melancholy  agreement 
with  his  opinion,  the  boys  separated. 

On  Monday  morning,  clear-eyed  and 
full  of  life,  the  hockey-team  boys, 
fiesh  from  their  starlight  practice, 
gathered  Avith  the  other  Westlake 
High  School  pupils  in  the  schoolroom, 
where  they  saAAr,  sitting  beside  the 
master,  the  stranger  of  the  postcard 
window.  For  tAvo  hours  the  gentle- 
man kept  his  sharp  eyes  on  the  boys 
and  girls,  and  listened  to  the  animated 
recitations  which  the  pupils,  folloAv- 
ing  the  lead  of  Harold  and  Arthur, 
had  thoroughly  prepared,  taking  their 
holiday-losing  cheerfully  and  sIioav- 
ing  no  sulky  face  in  the  Avhoie  school. 

The  A'isitor  departed  before  the 
close  of  the  session,  when  the  pro- 
fessor wished  the  hockey  team  great 
success  in  the  approaching  game. 
"'But  if  you  fail,"  he  added,  "I  should 
like  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  you 
have  won  a  greater  victory  and  a 
harder   today." 

,  hd  Westlake  pupils  had  only  time 
to  swallow  their  sandwiches  and  ap- 
ples Le^'ore  hurrying  to  the  CoAre. 
The  NeAA'tonville  team  Avas  already  on 
the  glassy  ice,  together  with  a  croAvd 
of  spectators  and  friends  of  both  par- 
ties, and  the  boys  hastened  to  the 
Vvest  aKe  team  wiih  words  ot  sym- 
pathy on  their  im]  risonn  ent  in  school, 
and  with  the  information  that  the 
umpire,  Judge  Lacy,  Avas  to  be  assis- 
ted by  Admiral  Malcolm,  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Navy. 

"He's  an  old  friend  of  your  high 
school  master,"  .ridded  the  leader  of 
the  NeAvtonville  team,  ' '  and  I  'm  not 
sure  he'd  be  agreeable  to  our  side 
if  he  wasn't  Avho  he  is.     But  Arou  can 
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trust  an  admiral  of  the  United  States 
.Navy  to  be  on  the  square  every  time. 
Admiral  Malcolm  has  been  visiting 
round  here,  sort  of  incognito;  but  we 
asked  him  to  wear  his  uniform  today 
to  -add  splendor  to  the  occasion. 

"Great  day,  isn't  it?"  continued 
the  boy.  "And  the  ice  perfect.  Too 
.bad  you  lost  practice  this  morning, 
Jbut  good  luck  to  you !  Of  course,  we 
jnean  to  win  if  we  can,  but  glory 
to  the  victors!'' 

When  the  Westlake  boys  swept  by 
the  crowd  of  eager  spectators  to  the 
umpires'  stand,  before  beginning  the 
game,  they  recognized  in  the  alert, 
keen-eyed  admiral  their  visitor  of  the 
anorning. 

' '  I  noticed, ' '  said  Haroold,  ' '  that 
the  man's  eyes  looked  straight  into 
things  and  folks,  but  I  didn't  know 
they'd  caught  the  trick  on  a  conning- 
tower  and  looking  through  five  thou- 
sand men  on  battleships.  The  admiral 
will  add  splendor  to  the  occasion, 
•even  if  he  gives  the  glory  to  the  other 
side. ' ' 

The  game  was  played,  and  played 
skillfully  and  fairly;  the  Westlakers 
did  brilliant  work,  but  they  lost — 
lost  by  reason  of  the  very  tricks  that 
they  had  failed  to  drill  in  on  account 
of  the  missed  morning  practice.  The 
team  stood  before  the  umpires  and 
listened  to  the  decision;  the  micro- 
scope was  duly  delivered  to  the  vic- 
torious Newtonvile  team;  there  were 
cheers  for  the  teams,  the  schools  and 
the  umpires,  the  Judge  introduced 
Admiral  Malcolm  it  was  a  long  time 
before  the  storm  of  applause  allowed 
the  company  on  the  ice  to  hear  the 
admiral 's  quiet  voice,  as  he  spoke, 
thanking  the  people  for  their  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  service  and  the  coun- 


try which  he  served,  and  praised  the 
skilful  and  fair  play  of  the  game. 

"But,"  he  added,  '"while  I  cordially 
approve  and  congratulate  the  winning 
team,  I  wish  to  especially  congratulate 
the  losers.  They  have  gained,  if  I 
may  say  so,  a  glorious  defeat  today. 
We  do  not  always  emphasize  the 
glory  which  belongs  to  some  defeats, 
and  I  should  like  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  emphasize  this  of  the  West- 
lake  team,  as  I  have  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  see  wherein  the  glory  lies, 
and  as  it  will  be  good  for  you  all 
to  know  this." 

After  relating  the  conversation  of 
the  boys  which  he  had  overheard  at 
the  bulletin  board,  and  referring  to 
their  good  spirit  under  their  disap- 
pointment in  the  morning  school  ses- 
sion, the  admiral  said :  '  'It  may  be 
that,  under  other  circumstances,  West- 
lake  would  still  have  lost  the  game, 
but  1  have  heard  many  of  you  on 
both  sides  say  that  the  game  was 
iost  because  of  the  missing  of  this 
morning's  practice.  In  this  case  the 
game  was  lost  by  Westlake  for  the 
cause  of  duty  and  obedience  to  proper 
authority ;  and  the  lesson  of  that  obed- 
ience is  one  that  we  Americans  need 
to  learn,  both  for  ourselves  and  for 
the  incoming  millions  of  foreigners 
whom  we  have  to  teach  how  to  be 
good  Americans.  Obedience  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  making  of  every 
faithful  soldier  and  sailor  in  his  coun- 
try's service,  and  every  one  fails 
in  his  duty  to  his  country  unless  he 
faithfully,  and  sometimes  blindly, 
obeys  the  authority  over  him. 

"Sometimes  obedience  leads  to  de- 
feat, but  there  is  glory  in  such  de- 
feats. You  young  students  of  his- 
tory   remember    the    stories    of    such 
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defeats  in  old  .times,  glorified  by  the 
noblest  hero  deeds  of  past  ages.  In 
the  short  history  of  our  own  land  you 
remember  some  such  defeats  as  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  where  the  death 
of  the  hero  Warren  and  the  flight 
of  the  farmer-soldiers  after  their  am- 
munition was  exhausted  opened  the 
along  something,  lawfully  and  in  or- 
way  for  the  life  of  the  new  republic 
of  the  starry  flag.  Especially  I  would 
remind  you  of  such  defeats  on  the 
birthday  of  our  Washington,  who  was 
never  more  brave  or  wise  or  noble 
or  patriotic  than  in  his  defeats,  which, 
in  a  wonderful  way,  he  used  for  his 
country's  good. 

"'Our  friends,  the  Westlake  boys, 
have  shown  themselves  today  good 
citizens  and  patriots,  for  good  citi- 
zens* are  patriots.  Do  not  think  that 
soldiers  or  sailors  are  more  patriotic 
than  quiet,  home-keeping  men,  or  that 
a  Avar  is  needed  to  call  out  patriotism ; 
men  show  themselves  patriots  or 
traitors  every  day  in  every  walk  of 
life,  men  and  boys. 

"And  sometimes  the  authority 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  obey  is  wrong. 
Yes;  but  in  our  land,  Ave,  the  sover- 
eign people,  mean  to  have  AA^rongs 
righted,  and  Ave  do  have  them  righted, 
sooner  or  later — not  always  as  quickly 
as  the  present  wrong  is  to  be  righted, 
however.  For  really  a  AArrong  has 
been  done  our  young  fellow  citizens, 
Avho  through  it  have  shoAvn  themselves 
patriots,  since  this  day  is  rightfully 
and  legally  theirs  for  a  holiday,  as 
this  gentleman  Avishes  to  tell  you." 

Then  the  chairman  of  the  West- 
lake  School  Committee  stepped  for- 
Avard  and  spoke.  "I  am  here  to  apo- 
logize for  the  mistake  of  our  West- 
lake  School  Committee  in  appointing 


school  sessions  for  this  day.  We  had 
our  reasons  for  this,  and  we  believe 
they  Avere  good  and  that  we  had  the 
right  to  give  the  order  but  we  have 
found  that  we  had  not  that  right,  so  Ave 
hasten  to  make  our  apology,  and  to 
ask  forgiveness  from  the  teachers  and 
the  pupils  of  our  schools. 

"We  also  wish  wish  to  make  repa- 
ration in  kind  by  granting  to  the 
schools  a  special  holiday  on  March 
17th,  Avhen  Admiral  Malcolm  invites 
the  hockey  teams  of  the  Westlake  and 
the  NeAvtonville  High  Schools  to  be  his 
guests  on  his  flag  ship,  which  will 
be  on  that  day  in  Boston  Harbor  with 
other  ships  of  the  navy,  to  assist  in 
celebrating  the  Evacuation  of  Boston, 
AA'hich,  you  remember,  was  one  of  the 
first  results  Washington  secured  from 
the   glorious   defeat   of   Bunker   Hi1.!. 

"Usually,"  added  thje  chairman, 
"it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  obliged  to 
make  a  public  apology,  but  in  this 
case  I  am  glad  to  be  driven  to  it, 
since  the  cause  of  it  has  shown  us 
what  stuff  there  is  in  our  high  school 
pupils,  and  what  hope  there  is  for 
the  country's  future  in  boys  like  our 
patriotic    young    f  elloAv    citizens. ' ' 

Amid  loud  cheers  for  the  Westlake 
School  Committee,  the  admiral  and  the 
hockey  teams  of  both  schools,  the  band 
struck  up,  ' '  See,  the  Conquering  Hero 
Comes ! ' '  and  the  orange  and  crimson 
flames  of  the  bonfires  shot  merrily 
up  into  the  sky,  while  the  boys  hoAyer- 
ed  admiringly  around  the  admiral,  and 
the  crowds  of  young  people  hoA'ered  ad- 
miringly around  the  tAA'o  hockey  teams" 

"Thanks,  old  fellow,"  returned  that 
boy;  "but  that  remark  seems  to  be 
more  in  order  from  me  to  you.  We 
have  the  microscope,  but  you  have  all 
the  glory  of  this  victorious  defeat." 
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A  WEEK  OF  ANNIVERSARIES 


(Reidsville  Review) 


Five  days  of  last  week  had  a  speci- 
al  significance. 

On  Monday  fell  the  82nd  birthday 
of  Thomas  A.  Edison  who,  though 
still  living,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
great  scientific   minds  of   all  time. 

On  Tuesday  fell  the  120th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  saved  the  Union,  who  freed 
the  slaves,  whose  ffime  belongs  to 
the  ages. 

Perhaps  we  Avould  have  had  the 
electric  light  and  the  talking  machine 
and  a  hundred  other  inventions  if 
Edison  had  never  lived.  Perhaps  the 
Union  would  have  been  saved  if  Lin- 
coln had  never  been  born.  But  the 
part  these  men  have  played  in  hu- 
man progress  is  so  great  that  their 
names  are  immortal. 

Wednesday  is  marked  on  church  cal- 
endars as  Ash  Wednesday,  the  begin- 
ning of  Lent,  in  commemoration  of 
Christ's  forty  days  of  fasting  and 
temptation.  Lend  ends  at  noon  Sat- 
urday, Matrch  30,  the  day  before 
Easter. 


Thursday  was  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
a  day  for  sending  love  tokens,  or,  per- 
versely, ribald  jokes.  For  the  past 
few  years  good  taste  has  made  some 
headway  against  the  so-called  comic 
valentine,  but  this  year  there  were 
signs  of  its  return. 

St.  Valentine  was  a  Christian  mar- 
tyr of  the  third  century.  But  the 
custom  of  sending  love  tokens  cannot 
be  traced  to  the  festival  established 
in  his  honor.  Rather  it  is  thought  to 
have  originated  in  the  pagan  notion 
that  birds  begin  to  mate  on  February 
14. 

On  Friday  falls  the  31st  anniversary 
of  the  blowing  up  of  the  battleship 
Maine  in  Havana  harbor  with  the 
loss  of  268  lives.  This  disaster  direct- 
ly brought  on  the  Spanish-American 
war  which  cost  Spain  the  last  of  her 
colonial  empire  which  was  once  so 
vast  that  the  very  oceans  were  called 
the  Spanish  main. 

In  few  weeks  are  grouped  more  im- 
portant anniversaries  than  in  thjis 
one. 


In  connection  with  Frank  L.  Stanton's  birthday  there  is  an  interesting 
episode.  Several  years  ago  a  woman  wrote  to  the  poet  for  information 
about  his  age.  Thinking  that  the  inquirer  was  just  letting  her  pen  run 
idle,  Mr.  Stanton  answered  that  he  would  be  fifty  years  old  in  a  few  days. 
Within  a  short  time  the  poet  received  fifty  dollars  in  gold — one  dollar  for 
each  year.  Later  these  headlines  were  printed  on  the  front  page  of  an 
Atlanta  paper:  "Stanton  says  it  never  pays  to  tell  a  lie  about  your  age." 
Being  sixty  years  old  instead  of  fifty  the  poet  would  have  received  ten 
dollars  more  had  he  told  his  exact  age. 
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PEOPLE  THEY  TALK  ABOUT. 


(The  Pathfinder 


Some  '30  years  ago  a  little  12-year- 
old  Italian  boy  stood  on  a  street 
corner  in  Pittston,  Pa.,  turning  the 
crank  of  a  battered  peanut  roaster 
and  listening  to  its  shrill  whistle.  The 
other  day  the  mature  edition  of  this 
same  lad  stood  on  the  bridge  of  his 
ocean-going  yacht  to  issue  the  com- 
mand which  was  to  take  him  to  South- 
ern waters  on  a  pleasure  jaunt. 

Success  has  crowned  Amedeo  Obici's 
ambition  to  become  America's  peanut 
king!     But  he  had  to  take  a  chance. 

Born  at  Oderzo,  Italy,  Amedeo  was 
one  of  a  large  family.  His  father, 
the  village  harness  maker,  died  when 
Amedeo  was  seven  and  though  Ame- 
deo 's  mother  took  in  washing  the  fam- 
ily often  went  without  meals.  When 
Amedeo  was  12  an  uncle  who  had 
found  opportunity  in  America  ar- 
ranged for  the  lad  to  follow  him.  So, 
with  only  a  nickel  in  his  rough  and 
well  worn  jeans,  Amedeo  first  saw  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  New  York's 
imposing  skyline  from  the  steerage 
of  an  Italian   steamship. 

Going  to  live  with  an  Italian  fam- 
ily at  Pittston,  Amedeo  hired  out  to 
turn  the  crank  of  the  peanut  roaster 
under  contract  at  $1.50  a  week.  This 
was  his  first  meeting  with  the  lowly 
product  which  he  was  to  later  trans- 
form into  one  of  the  South 's  most 
important  industries. 

Young  Obici  marveled  how  little 
Americans  thought  of  nickels  and 
dimes  and  how  much  they  thought  of 
dollars.  This  gave  him  an  idea.  Why 
not  go  after  the  easy  small  change 
and  let  the  hoarded  dollars  alone. 


So  young  Obici  scraped  and  saved 
until  he  got  enough  to  buy  himself  a 
fruit  stand.  All  the  while  he  spe- 
culated about  American  wastefulness, 
remembering  how  in  the  little  tin 
shop  where  he  had  worked  in  his  na- 
tive country  every  scrap  of  tin — even 
if  it  was  no  bigger  than  a  dime— -was 
saved  and  some  use  found  for  it. 
Therefore  Obici  early  saw  the  waste- 
fulness in  the  way  many  fruit  stands 
were  run.  To  quote  him  in  Nation's 
Business : 

There  is  an  art  in  running  a  fruit 
stand.  Few  people  understand  it ; 
that  is  why  there  are  so  many  fail- 
ures. The  best  fruits  and  the  most 
perishable  must  be  displayed  so  as  to 
tempt  the  passer-by.  Bananas  can 
be  hung  almost  anywhere ;  the  lemons 
must  be  kept  inside.  Many  fail  ir 
the  fruit  business  because  they  put 
the  lemons  up  front.  Many  men  fail 
in  life  because  they  do  the  same  thing. 

Purchase  of  a  $1.50  roaster  was 
Obici's  start  in  the  peanut  business. 
He  rigged  up  an  old  electric  fan  to 
turn  it.  So  many  people  liked  the 
way  he  roasted  peanuts  that  they 
came  from  miles  around  to  buy.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  hung  out  a 
sign  reading,  "Obici,  the  Peanut 
Specialist." 

Grocers  and  chain  stores  started 
buying  his  roasted  products.  He 
boomed  trade  by  placing  in  packages 
which  retailed  for  a  nickel  coupons 
bearing  a  letter  from  his  name.  Pur- 
chasers who  obtained  enough  coupons 
to  spell  the  name  "A.  Obici"  got  a 
dollar  watch.     He  gave   away  20,000 
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watches  in  this  way  within  two  years. 

From  this  humble  beginning  the 
great  Planters '  peanut  industry  sprang 
up.  Today  Amedeo  Obiei  is  still  sell- 
ing peanuts  for  a  nickel  the  package 
but  he  now  sells  a  million  packages 
of  peanuts  and  peanut  candy  bars  a 
day.  His  main  office  plant  is  a  se\(  u~ 
story  factory,  comprising  22  acres  of 
floor  space  at  Suffolk,  Ya. 

"I  think  it  was  largely  intuition 
that  impelled  me  to  risk  the  com- 
pany's future  on  the  peanut  market 
in     1916,"     remarks     Obiei.     "There 


was  a  short  crop  of  peanuts;  '.hey 
were  selling  at  six  cents  a  pomnl  for 
raw  nuts  in  the  hands  of  the  planii-ra, 
a  very  high  figure.  1  borrowed 
heavLy  from  the  banks  at  Suffolk;  then 
went  to  a  bank  in  New  York  and 
borrowed  $100,000.  I  invested  every- 
thing in  peanuts.  I  had  100,000  bags 
of  peanuts  in  our  warehouses  by  the 
spring  of  the  following  year.  A  down- 
ward turn  of  the  market  would  have 
wiped  us  out.  But  in  the  late  spring 
of  ]928  peanuts  went  to  $8  a  bag 
(wholesale)." 


TWO  NEW  SONGS  BY  "OLD  HUBBY 

GBAPH" 


(Durham  Daily  Sun) 


While  Durham  is  out  these  days 
looking  at  Avhat  Durham  is  doing 
and  has  done,  and  beholding  the  pro- 
ducts made  here  at  home,  of  every 
phase  of  industrial  life,  as  well  as  in 
the  realm  of  mental  endeavor,  all  of 
a  surprising  character,  it  is  noted  that 
in  the  window  of  the  L.  E.  O'Briant 
music  store  there  is  displayed  Dur- 
ham products  in  the  shape  of  two 
songs,  just  issued  by  James  A  Bobin- 
son,  better  known  among  the  news- 
paper fraternity  as  ' '  Old  Hurry- 
graph. "  Mr.  Bobinson  has  been 
writing  songs  for  some  time,  but  these 
are  his  latest  hits. 

One  is  a  novelty  song  entitled 
"Everybody  Loves  a  Little  Loving 
Ev'ry  Day."  It  has  a  very  catchy 
air,  and  is  indeed  a  catchy  song.  The 
sentiment  throughout  is  a  happy  phil- 
osophy   of    life.      The    chorous    runs 


in  this  strain : 

"Smile,     and     with     gladness     sing, 
and  let  your  laughter  ring; 
Be    loving,    for    folks    turn   away 
when  harsh  words  you  say ; 
Don't    let    worries    annoy;    just    kiss 
your  hand  to  joy, 
For   every   one   loves   a   little    lov- 
ing every  day. ' ' 

The  other  new  song  is  a  ballad 
with  a  beautiful  and  touching  sen- 
timent, full  of  human  interest,  en- 
titled "When  I'll  Need  You  Most, 
Sweatheart. "  The  music  is  by  An- 
drew Paoli.  This  song  has  already 
had  a  good  sale  and  is  beginning  to 
grip  the  attention  of  songsters  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  broadcast  from  Baleigh,  and  was 
pleasing  to  the  " listeners  in." 
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GEORGIA'S  POET  LAUREATE  -  FRANK 

L.  STANTON  -  LOVED  SWEET  CHIMES 

THAT  RING  OE'R  SUMTER  TO  SEA. 

I  wonder  if  the  bells  ring  now,  as  in  the  daps  of  old, 

from  the  solemn  star-crowned  tower  with  its  glittering  cross  of  gold; 

The  tower  that  overlooks  the  sea  whose  shiyiing  bosom  swells 

To  the  ringing  and  the  singing  of  sweet  Saint  Michael's  bells. 

I  have  heard  them  in  the  morning  when  the  m'.sts  gloomed  cold  and  gray 

O'er  the  distant  walls  of  Sumter  looking  seaward  from  the  bay, 

And  at  twilight  I  have  listened  to  the  musical  farewells 

That  came  flying,  singing,  dying  from  the  sweet  Saint  Michael's  bells. 

Great  joy  it  was  to  hear  them,  for  they  sang  sweet  songs  to  me 
Where  the  sheltered  ships  rocked  gently  in  the  haven — safe  from  sea. 
Where  the  captains  and  the  sailors  heard  no  more  the  ocean's  knells, 
But  thanked  God  for  home  and  loved  ones  and  sweet  Saint  Michael's  bells. 

They  seemed  to  waft  a  welcome  across  the  ocean's  foam 
To  all  the  lost  and  lonely:  "Come  home — come  home — come  home! 
Come  home  where  skies  are  brighter — ivhere  love  st'.ll  yearning  dwells!" 
So  sang  the  bells  in  music — the  sweet  Saint  Michael's  bells! 

They  are  ringing  now  as  ever.     But  I  know  that  not  for  me 
Shall  the  bells  of  sweet  Saint  Michael's  ring  welcome  o'er  the  sea; 
I  have  knelt  within  their  shadows,  ivhere  my  heart  still  dreams  and  dwells, 
But  I'll  hear  no  more  the   music  of  sweet  Saint  Michael's  bells. 

Oh,  ring,  sweet  bells,  forever,  an  echo  in  my   breast 
Soft  as  a  mother's  voice  that  lulls  a  loved  one  into  rest\ 
Ring  welcome  to  the  hearts  at  home — to  me  your  sad  farewells 
When  I  sleep  the  last  sleep,  dreaming  of  sweet  Saint  Michael's  bells 

FRANK  L.   STANTON. 


Winding    alone    down    the    quaint,  joving  the  music  of  those  chimes  and 

narrow  streets'  of  unique  Charleston,  \iewing  with  keen  interest  scenes  that 

I  thought  of  those  lines  from  Frank  apparently  loomed  from  the  stage  of 

Lebby    Stanton,    Georgia  '.s    late    poet  long  ago.     Historical  buildings,  quaint 

laureate.     Why?     The    melody    from  homes,    and    romantic    settings    made 

sweet   Saint   Michael's   bells   and   th^  me  think  that  only  Charleston  and  a 

'solemn   star   crowned   tower"   ahead  pencil  could  tell  the  story. 

were  leading  me   to  that  famous  old  Just    here    let    me    digress    to    tell 

church.     I  walked  slowly  onward  en-  the  romatic   tale  of  those   illustrious 
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chimes,  which  are  as  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  old  Charlestonians  as  the 
scenes  of  their  childhood.  The  ven- 
erable bells  have  survived  shot,  shell, 
fire,  a  cyclone  and  an  earthquake; 
their  history  almost  parallels  that 
of  the  aged  Palmetto  city.  Eight 
strong  they  came  over  in  1764  from 
London,  England.  The  year  1782 
marked  an  epoch  for  them;  at  the 
evacuation  of  Charleston,  Major 
Traille,  of  the  Royal  artillery,  seized 
and  carried  away  these  bells  as  pub- 
lic property.  The  next  year  Sir  Guy 
Carlton  ordered  their  restoration. 
Meanwhile  the  chimes  had  been  sold 
in  England  and  purchased  by  a  mer- 
chant, Ryhiner,  formerly  of  Charles- 
ton and  shipped  back  home.  No  hero 
returning  from  battle  was  ever  hailed 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  the  bells 
were. 

Upon  arriving  in  the  Palmetto  city 
they  were  received  ceremoniously 
and  ushered  to  their  lofty  home-sweet- 
home  in  the  tower  of  St.  Michael's 
church.  Soon  these  chimes  pealed  a 
greeting  from  "John  Bull"  to  "Uncle 
Sam."  In  1838,  on  account  of  being 
cracked,  two  bells  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land, recast  and  returned  a  year  later. 
During  the  War  Between  the  States 
these  singers  sought  safety  in  Colum- 
bia where  friends  guarded  them  zeal- 
ously. Alas !  Sherman  came  along, 
set  fire  to  the  Palmetto  city  and  burn- 
ed the  bells. 

After  the  war,  soldiers  in  gray 
gathered  up  the  fragments  and  sent 
them  back  to  London.  Mears  and 
Steinbank,  isuccessors  of  the  origi- 
nal founders,  waving  their  magic 
wand,  transformed  ashes  into  bells, 
which  like  a  new  phoenix,  could  sing 
in     an     enchanted     land.      (Literally 


speaking,  this  company  recast  these 
chimes  in  the  same  mold.)  One  year 
later,  after  landing  in  the  new  "old 
world  city,"  they  were  greeted  cor- 
dially by  Uncle  George  Washington 
McLean  Gadsden,  the  colored  sexton, 
who  climbed  the  steeple  and  direct- 
ed this  octet  to  sing,  "Home  again, 
Home  again  from  a  Foreign  Shore. ' ' 

Peacefully  these  chimes  dwelt  for 
awhile  in  their  lofty  tower,  until  the 
cyclone  of  1885  and  the  earthquake 
of  1886  shook  them  unmercifully. 
For  a  week  after  the  earthquake,  dis- 
consolate Charlestonians  listened  in 
vain  for  the  music  of  the  sweet  Saint 
Michael's  bells.  On  the  eighth  day, 
however,  George  Washington  McLean 
Gadsden  "braved"  the  stairs  of  the 
shattered  tower  and  once  again  di- 
rected his  octet  choir.  The  effect 
of  these  familiar  melodies  floating  on 
the  air  was  like  that  of  a  glorious 
rainbow  after  a  stormy  sky. 

The  by-laws  of  the  church  provide 
for  these  bells  to  be  rung  on  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  Thanksgiving,  Good 
Friday,  February  twenty-second, 
July  fourth,  June  twenty-eighth,  on 
Confederate  Memorial  day  during  dec- 
oration service,  every  day  at  sunrise, 
midday  and  sunset,  and  for  various 
services.  Ten  minutes  before  midnight 
on  December  the  thirty-first  these 
chimes  toll  the  old  .year  out  and  for 
ten  minutes  afterwards  they  toll  the 
new  year  in.  They  are  tolled  on  the 
death  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  the  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, or  of  any  official  connected  with 
Saint   Michael 's  church. 

These  bells  were  tolled  when  Frank- 
L.  Stsnton  died.  It  is  interesting  to 
no'e  that  when  they  ring  on  the  twen- 
ty-second  of   February   for  Washing- 
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ton  the  chimes  also  flooat  a  melody 
for  Mr.  Stanton,  whose  birthday  is 
the  same  as  that  of  this  great  general. 

Closely  associated  with  the  history 
of  these  illustrious  chimes  is  an  in- 
teresting old  ' '  darkey, ' '  who  played 
them  for  sixty-one  years.  On  account 
of  declining  years  this  aged  bell  ring- 
er, in  1898,  resigned  his  office  and  re- 
ceived from  the  church  a  pension  un- 
til a  year  later  when  he  died. 

This  negro  of  the  high-steeple  name 
was  known  as  Professor  George  Wash- 
ington   McLean    Gadsden.     (Since    his 


words,  like  those  of  "'Mrs.  Malaprop" 
were  ' '  sesquipedalian  monstrosities, '  * 
Avhite  friends  "dubbed"  him  "pro- 
fessor." "Old  timers"  say  that 
Charlestonians  thought  as  much  of 
this  man  as  they  thought  of  the  chim 
this  man  as  they  thought  of  the  chimes. 
Even  though  living  many  years  be- 
yond the  "missus"  and  '•m,"S;a''  age, 
this  "darkey"  still  courtesly  bowed 
and  addressed  his  "white  folk"  by 
these  familiar  titles;  all  ages  highly 
respected  the  good  old  bell  ringer. 

— Ida   Belle   Williams. 


"A  SHORT  BIOGRAPHY  OF  HELEN 
KELLER" 


(Selected) 


Helen  Keller  was  born  in  1880  in 
Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  endowed  with 
all  the  senses.  At  the  age  of  18 
months  a  serious  sickness  deprived 
her  of  sight  and  hearing.  When 
she  was  six  and  a  half,  her  parents 
read  Charles  Dickens'  account  of  the 
womderful  work  done  with  another 
deaf  and  blind  girl,  Laura  Bridqeman ; 
and  they  sent  for  a  teacher  from 
Boston  who  might  do  the  same  for 
Helen  Keller.  Miss  Sullivan  came 
and  has  with  wonderful  patience  and 
skill  taught  Miss  Keller  to  under- 
stand the  pressure  of  another  persons 
hand  easily  and  quickly  with  her 
hands.  By  this  means  it  is  possible 
for  Miss  Sullivan  to  sit  beside  her  and 
report  the  speech  of  a  lecturer  as 
fast  as  he  utters  it.  Miss  Keller  al- 
so learned  to  utter  words  though  nof 


perfectly.  She  can  of  course  read 
the  regular  print  used  for  the  blind. 
She  can  also  get  something  of  the 
persons  peculiarities  of  speech  by- 
placing  her  hand  on  the  mouth  and 
throat  of  the  speaker.  Her  sense 
of  smell  is  very  keen,  and  is  the 
source  of  mlany  of  her  pleasures. 
She  has  actually  succeeded  in  taking 
a  regular  college  course  at  Badcliffe, 
with  Miss  Sullivan's  aid  she  has  con- 
tributed articles  to  many  magazines. 
She  has  a  wonderful  imagination ; 
and  the  way  she  speaks  of  visible 
things  suggests  that  she  still  retains 
something  from  the  first  18  months 
of  her  life  when  she  could  see  and 
hear.  She  seems  happy,  and  is  thor- 
oughly smilable  under  what  would 
seem  an  intolerable  burden  of  mis- 
fortune. 
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MIGRATORY  BIRD  PROTECTION 


(Asheville  Citizen) 


It  is  good  news  that  the  migratory- 
bird  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  has  now  been 
favorably  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  with 
amendments  which  would  seem  to 
strengthen  and  improve  it.  This  bill 
aims  at  the  establishment  of  inviolate 
sanctuaries  to  give  further  protection 
to  migratory  birds  and  to  meet  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
this  country's  migratory-bird  treaty 
with  Great  Britian. 

Those  who  heard  Dr.  Grenfell  in 
his  lecture  in  Ashville  recently 
will  recall  the  picture  he  showed 
of  some  of  the  birds  which  journey 
to  Labrador  every  summer  in  the 
nesting  season.  He  told  of  one  bird 
which  travels  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand miles  to  this  far-northern  land 
every  year  just  to   lay  a   single   egg. 


There  are  other  birds  which  from 
time  immemorial  have  had  their  feed- 
ing and  nesting  places  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  mi- 
gratory-bird bill  is  designed  to  pre- 
serve these  feeding  and  nesting  places 
forever.  It  would  establish  sanctuar- 
ies in  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
in  the  territory  of  Alaska.  In  all, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  such 
sanctuaries    are    contemplated. 

The  cost  of  these  sanctuaries  will 
be  comparatively  small.  The  bill  car- 
ries an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000 
of  which  only  $175,000  will  be  used 
the  first  year,  $200,000  the  second  year 
and  $600,000  the  third  year.  With- 
out these  sanctuaries,  whejre  birds 
can  find  feeding,  nesting,  breeding 
and  resting  places,  no  restrictions  up- 
on hunters  will  save  many  species 
of  wild  fowl  from  extinction. 


The  following  tribute  to  Charles  L.  Minor  of  Asheville,  who  won  inter- 
national fame  as  a  T.  B.  Specialist  and  diagnostician,  was  taken  from  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Greensboro  Daily  News: 

"Hearty,  forthright,  wholesome  clean,  with  a  deep  interest  in  com- 
munty  affairs,  a  sound  culture  and  a  passion  for  the  beautiful,  Dr.  Minor 
was  esteemed  in  Asheville  as  a  man  quite  as  much  as  doctor. 

The  environment  in  which  Dr.  Minor  and  his  fellows  of  the  early  years 
worked  out  their  knowledge  and  learned  their  skill  was  tragic.  There 
were  no  very  definite  or  dependable  generalizations  about  tuberculosis. 
Climate  as  a  factor  was  generally  misunderstood,  if  not  by  the  profession, 
certainly  by  the  layman.  People  came  or  were  sent  there  in  flocks  who 
should  have  died  in  peace  at  home.  Doctors  were  erery  day  confronted 
by  the  impossible,  and  must  needs  harden  themserres  to  losing  patients 
to  death,  for  the  experience  was  most  frequent." 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 

The  large  boiler  at  the  dairy  was  -    set  out,  which  should  be  a  great  im- 
recently  taken  to  Charlotte  for  repairs,      provement. 


The  pansies  in  several  of  our  beds 
are  beginning  to  bloom  and  a  number 
of  tulips  are  coming  up. 


Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook,  associate  editor  of 
"The  Uplift,"  spent  several  days  last 
week  with  relatives  in  Charlotte. 


Jor>  Moose  and  Howard  Riddle, 
members  of  the  thirteenth  and  six 
cottages,  were  paroled  last  Tuesday 
morning. 


Senator  F.  S.  Haywood  and  Repre- 
sentative Sam  Black,  members  of  the 
Legislature  from  Cabarrus  County, 
visited  the  school  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. 


Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor,  superintendent 
of  the  Oxford  Orphanage,  and  Mr. 
Swearinger,  a  member  of  his  teaching 
staff,  paid  us  a  pleasant  call  last  Sat- 
urday afternoon. 


The  officials  of  the  Training  School 
haive  always  taken  great  pride  in  the 
appearance  of  the  campus.  Last 
week  a  number  of  native  ornamen- 
tal  trees,   cedars   and   dogwood,   Avere 


For  the  first  time  this  season  the 
"peeps"  of  young  chicks  may  be 
heard  in  our  poultry  house.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  young  chicks  were  tak- 
en from  the  incubators  a  few  days  ago. 


We  are  glad  to  report  that  McDon- 
ald Montague,  who  is  in  the  Concord 
Hospital,  is  much  improved.  This 
youngster,  after  several  attacks  of 
pneumonia,  and  who  was  critically 
ill  all  last  week,  is  rapidly  recovering 
and  we  trust  he  will  be  back  with 
us  soon. 


Rev.  G.  A.  Hendry,  pastor  of  the 
Met/hodist  Protestant  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  in  the  au- 
ditorium last  Sunday  afternoon.  Rev. 
Hendry  preached  a.  very  interesting 
sermon  and  we  hope  he  will  visit  us 
more  frequently  in  the  future.  A 
quartet  from  Lexington,  composed  of 
Messrs  William  Carlton,  Mark  Carl- 
ton, John  Carlton  and  Robert  Nance, 
rendered  several  vocal  selections  in 
a  very  entertaining  manner.  Miss 
Helen  Golightly  played  the  piano  ac- 
companiment. 


One  day  of  preaching  is  no  match  for  six  days  of  inconsistent  practice. 
The  universe  is  in  the  main  a  one-way  street — it  is  going  forward,  not 
backward. — Rufus  M.  Jones. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 
No.  40  To  New  York  9:21  I*.  M 
No.  30  To  Washington  2:12  A.  M 
No.  13G  To  Washington  5:05  A.  M 
No.  30  To  New  York  10:23  A.  M 
No.  34  To  New  York  4:33  P.  M 
No.  12  To  Richmond  7:09  I'.  \\ 
No.       32  To  New  York       9:03  ]'.  M 

Southbound 
No.       45  To  Charlotte       3:3(5    P.    M 
No.       35  To  New  Orleans  9  :5(i  1'.  M 
No.       29  To  Birmingham  2:15  A.   M 
No.       31  To  Augusta         5:51    A.   M. 
No.       33  To  New  Orleans  8:15  A.  M 
No.       11  To  Charlotte         8:00  A.  M. 
No.     135  To  Atlanta  8:37    P.    M. 

No.       39  To  Atlanta  9:45'   A.    M 

N.       37  To  New  Orleans  11:29  A.  M 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash 
ington   and  beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  here  to  dis 
charge  passengers  coming  from  Wash 
ington  and   beyond.        * 

All  trains  stop  in  Concord  excep' 
Mo.  38  northbound 
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I  FAITH  IN  NORTH  { 

I  CAROLINA  ! 

I  ! 

4»  ' '  Behind  and  beneath  every  great  movement,  every  * 

%  moving  plan  and  every  progressing  community  of  ♦> 

♦:♦  people  there  must  he  a  profound  philosophy  that  % 

♦♦♦  will  serve  as  a  source  of  inspiration,  of  hope  and  of  ^ 

|*  strength.    North  Carolina  has  that  philosophy  and  * 

*  supported  by  it  we  have  survived  a  devastating  war  * 

*  and  the  revolutionary  economic  changes.  We  are  £ 
X*  uow  ready  for  our  commercial  opportunities.  f 
*£  "But  we  must  industrialize  society  without  cem-  ♦ 
♦>  mercializing  the  soul."  "And  we  must  remember  % 
♦:♦  that  every  community  must  ultimately  be  judged  * 
%  by  those  into  whose  hands  we  place  its  present  and  * 
%  future.  The  state  of  North  Carolina  will  always  * 
♦:♦  be  sound  at  its  core  as  long  as  its  people  adhere  to  % 
♦:♦  its  ideals  of  right  living,  high  thinking  and  the  *| 
!♦*  principle  of  a  square  deal."  ♦> 

*  Chief  Justice  Walter  P.  Stacy.  % 
♦:♦  f 
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To  say  some  one  has  a  "strong  personality"  is  a  common  expression,  and 
frequently  said  without  knowing  the  true  significance  of  the  term.     Accord- 
ing to  Webster  the  word  means  "individuality ,"  that  which  makes  a  being  a 
person.     Well,  we  all  have  a  personality  awarding  development  from  the  very 
beginning  when  the  tiny  seed  is  sown.     The  whole  process  is  one  to  receive 
careful  and  prayerful  attention  during  the  different  stages  of  life.     Are  there 
more  than  one  type  of  personality?     Oh,  yes,  but  let  us  dwell  upon  the  vivid, 
eager,  colorful  and  happy  personalities  that  make  helpful  impressions.     Just 
last  week  there  were  seen  two  grubby  urchins  on  the  street.     One  was  dressed 
in  a  worn  garb,  dirty  faced  and  towheaded  she  was,  and  as  we  nearly  collided 
quickly  she  grabbed  her  tiny  companion  to  protect  him  from  the  crowd  on  a 
congested   corner.     There   was    an  indefinable   charm   and   grace   about    that 
child, — a  hint  of  poise,  pep  and  leadership  despite  the  shabbiness  of  dress,  that 
set  her  aside  as  an  individual,  one  of  strong  personality.     There  was  another 
seen, — a  young  girl,  dressed  to  the  inch  of  her  life,  in  the  latest  styles  from  the 
best  shops..    This  girl  saw  an  elderly  lady  enter  a  room.     She  turned  to  see 
who  was  entering,  and  as  quickly  tilted  her  head  without  a  good-morning, or 
how  do  you  feel?     All  done  with  an  air  "I  will  use  you  when  I  need  you,"  or 
words  to  that  effect.     Your  personality  makes  lasting  impressions — be   care- 
ful as  to  the  kind  you  make. 


OUR  FRIEND— MR.  BEN  LACY 

When  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  the  veteran  State  Treasurer,  Ben  R. 
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Lacy,  was  announce!  it  carried  genuine  sorrow  to.  the  hearts  of  all  North 
Carolinians.  He  was  a  public  official  for  thirty  years,  and  during  that  time 
he  never  failed  his  friends,  but  remained  outstandingly  steadfast  and  true 
to  every  duty  entrusted  to  his  office.  He  loved  his  fellowman,  also  lived  the 
simple  life, — so  beautifully  taught  by  a  christian  parenthood, — and  never 
during  his  long  service  as  a  public  official  did  he  use  his  office  for  personal 
aggrandizement.  Mr.  Lacy  had  the  rare  gift  of  making  friends  and  no  higher 
tribute  cam  be  paid  anyone  than  to  say  "he  held  them  to  the  end  of  time  with 
a  hoop  of  steel."  He  was  not  alone  a  public  official,  but  a  citizen  of  the 
highest  type  with  a  splendid  record — one  worthy  of  emulation  and  the  passing 
of  Mr.  Lacy  is  a  great  loss  to  the  state.  He  was  a  friend  to  "all  sorts  and 
conditions"  of  mankind,  and  we  bow  our  heads  in  deep  grief,  because  the  Jack- 
son Training  School  has  lost  another  true  and  ever  thoughtful  friend. 

TURN  YOUR  MIND  TO  THE  FARMER 

We  are  convinced  that  this  is  an  age  of  mergers  and  consolidations;  and 
further  emphasis  is  given  to  the  fact  since  reading  of  the  mammoth  chain  of 
drug  stores,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  all,  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina, that  possibly  will  soon  consolidate  under  one  managment.  This  radical 
change  in  manner  of  conducting  business  seems  approved  or  it  would  not 
be  so  universally  accepted  by  the  general  public.  There  are  chains  of  stores 
virtually  of  every  description,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  the  spirit  of  merging  will  continue  till  every  phase  of  business 
life  will  have  been  touched.  One  of  the  most  vital  questions  before  the  public 
is  the  '''Farm  Relief," — the  problems  of  the  farmer  yet  remain  unsolved.  He 
continues  to  prod  along  in  the  same  old  style  of  the  years  past.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  merge  many  farms  under  one  managment,  or  head,  and  thereby  give 
financial  aid,  and  more  light  as  to  the  best  methods  of  running  a  farm?  No 
life  is  more  delightful  and  independent  than  that  of  a  farmer,  but  to  make  it 
a  life  of  joy  agricultural  interest  will  have  to  be  classed  as  a  real  dignified 
business, — lifted  from  the  thought  of  drudgery. 

************ 

THE  SHRINER'S  MIRACLE  HOUSES 

There  has  not  been  enough  publicity  given  to  the  great  interest  the  Shriners 
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have  shown  in  the  crippled  child.  Every  day  we  come  in  contact  with  people 
who  are  pessimistic  and  declare  the  world  is  growing  more  indifferent  to  the 
needs  of  suffering  humanity.  For  one  who  reads  the  public  press  such  a 
thought  would  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment,  because  daily  there  are  an- 
nouncements of  large  gifts  for  charity  from  individuals  as  well  as  from  or- 
ganizations made  up  of  people  who  have  united  upon  some  good  work. 

We  were  astounded  after  reading  the  report  given  by  the  Imperial  Potentate 
during  his  annual  visit  to  the  Oasis  Temple,  Charlotte,  to  learn  that  the  Shriners 
are  making  such  a  distinct  and  highly  important  contribution  to  the  betterment 
of  humanity.  They  have  a  fund  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  hos- 
pitals for  crippled  children.  From  dues  of  twelve  dollars  annually  two 
dollars  of  that  amount  is  used  for  this  specific  purpose.  This  organization 
began  the  hospital  work  in  1920, — just  nine  years  ago,  and  now  they  maintain 
fifteen  hospitals  wuth  800  beds.  There  are  according  to  statistics,  said  the 
Imperial  Potentate,  44,000  crippled  children  in  North  America,  and  12,00  are 
added  annually  to  this  number.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  "'Miracle 
Houses, ' '  or  Orthopedic  Hospitals,  throughout  the  country  there  have  been  22,- 
000  cripples  partially  or  wholly  relieved  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Shriners. 
They  have  not  alone  given  relief  to  suffering  humanity,  but  have  set  up  a  fine 
precedent  for  other  organizations  to  fall  in  line  and  do  real  constructive  work. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  N.  C.  BRANCH  OF  KING'S  DAUGHTERS 

We  have  had  in  keeping  for  several  years  an  interesting  bit  of  history  rela- 
tive to  the  early  activities  of  a  circle  of  King's  Daughters,  West  End  Circle, 
Greensboro,  that  claimed  to  have  been  the  oldest  circle  in  the  state.  This  circle 
was  organized  in  1887,-the  month  of  November.  There  is  a  possibility  of  many 
circles  being  organized  about  that  date,-and  that  is  the  reason  for  many  other 
circles  claiming  to  be  the  first  to  band  together  for  service.  In  this  issJue 
of  the  Uplift  we  publish  an  article  that  tells  of  the  zeal  and  hardships  of  the 
' '  West  End  Circle ' '  in  blazing  the  way  for  the  first  hospital  in  Greensboro ; 
and  finally  after  the  circle  disbanded  how  the  funds  on  hand  were  given  to  the 
Guilford  Sanatorium  when  once  assured.  We  also  give  the  first  message  of  the 
first  president,  Miss  Carter,  as  read  before  the  first  State  Convention  held  in 
Greensboro  in  1890.  Each  article  makes  interesting  reading.  These  papers  take  us 
back  to  the  pioneer  workers  in  the  Order  of  the  King's  Daughters  of  the  state. 
Miss  Carter  at  that  time  was    Lady  Principal  in  Greensboro  Female  College, 
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and  was  chosen  as  State  Secretary,  or  President,  because  of  her  fine  presence 
and  ability  to  preside,  said  one  who  was  present  at  first  state  convention  and 
knew  Miss  Carter  personally.  From  the  message  of  Miss  Carter  it  is  clear 
that  the  King's  Daughters  were  interested  in  an  Industrial  School  for  White 
Girls,  and  drafted  and  sent  a  petition  to  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  for 
an  appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  the  same.  In  a  personal  letter  from 
one  of  the  old  members  of  the  West  End  Circle  she  said,  "Dr.  Mclver  then 
working  to  establish  the  Noromal  (the  N.  C.  C.  W.  now)  was  glad  of  our  peti- 
tion and  we  were  more  than  glad  to  do  what  we  could  by  this  petition. ' '  This 
is  part  of  the  history  of  the  North  Carolina  Branch,  in  fact  is  the  pioneer  work 
of  the  King's  Daughters  and  should  be  kept.  We  knew  that  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters were  among  the  first  to  take  active  steps  toward  establishing  one  of  the 
largest  institutions  of  learning  in  Norh  Carolina?  They  were  truly  "Sisters 
Of  Silent  Service."  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  aid  in  assembling  all 
bits  of  history  so  that  the  activities  of  the  North  Carolina  Branch  will  be  full 
and  complete. 


SOMEBODY'S  LITTLE  BOY 

I  reckon  somebody  loves  him 
All  the  more  because  his  face 
Is  besmudged  among  the  freckles 
Where  his  tears  have  left  their  trace. 

Reckon   somebody   must   be   rainin' 
Angles  kisses  through  the  blue 
On  his  tousled  locks,  and  prayin' 
That  he'll  come  up  strong  and  true. 

Must  be  someone,   somewhere,  watchin' 
Ev'ry  childish  step  and  turn, 
Askin'  God  to  make  him  happy, 
An'  to  help  him  g^ow  and  learn. 

Maybe  heaven  would  be  sweeter 
If  that  someone  only  knew 
That  loving  hands  would  guide  him, 
Help  him,  keep  him,  see  him  through. 

Selected. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND. 

'    (By  Old  Hurrygraph) 


The  doetors  are  now  proclaiming 
the  fact  that  kissing  shortens  life. 
Of  course  it  does.  Not  surprised  at 
the  assertion.     It  shortens  single  life. 

Mr.  Edison  is  said  to  have  discov- 
ered a  source  of  American  rubber 
sufficient  for  all  demands  that  may 
be  produced  at  a  cost  that  will  not  be 
higher  than  that  of  foroeign  rubber 
localities.  It  has  been  found  by  him 
in  weeds  that  grow  wild  and  abundant- 
ly. Not  if  he  can  turn  the  "rubber 
necks"  into  that  channel  of  useful- 
ness, he  will  add  greatly  to  the  low 
cost  of  rubber  production. 

World  Independence 

The  world  is  not  so  big  as  we  think 
it  is.  Wireless,  radio  and  airplanes 
have  brought  all  countries  in  close 
touch,  and  only  a  few  days  distant 
from  each  other.  Time  and  distance 
has  ben  atnnihilated  to  a  great  extent. 
Some  years  ago  a  piano  manufacturer 
shipped  some  pianos  to  Latin  Ameri- 
ca. The  man  to  whom  they  were  ship- 
ped did  not  take  the  consignment  be- 
cause he  had  no  money  and  his  credit 
was  not  good  enough  to  permit  of  his 
taking  them  that  way.  That  meant 
loss  to  the  manufacturer  back  in  the 
United  States.  His  loss  meant  lower 
wages  for  his  factory  workers.  About 
that  time  a  man  is  in  Omaha  had  an 
idea.  That  idea  turned  out  to  be 
Eskimo  pies.  The  public  bought  the 
confection  eagerly.  Eskimo  pies  used 
up  a  lot  of  chocolate.  The  cocoa  grow- 
ers in  Latin  America  got  busy.  They 
began  to  make  money.  The  piano 
buyer,  there  found  himself  able  to  pay 


for  the  consignment  of  pianos.  He 
sold  them  and  ordered  more.  That 
meant  more  work  for  the  piano  fac- 
tories back  home,  better  markets,  more 
wages  for  the  workers.  Thus  closely 
is  tlie  whole  world  bound  together. 
We  cannot  back  off  into  our  corner 
with  bur  little  bone  and  growl  every- 
one else  away.  We  have  to  live  Avith 
people  whether  we  would  or  not. 
Therefore  we  must  learn  to  get  on 
with  them. 

- — o — 

It  is  said  that  ten  thousand  dress- 
makers in  New  York  struck.  But 
you  never  would  know  it  from  the 
styles  of  dresses  the  women  wear  these 
days,  they  are  so  very  striking. 
— o — 
Wasn't  It  Beautiful? 

The  sleet  of  Thursday  and  Friday. 
The  Master  artist  just  showed  you 
how  He  could  bejewel  the  earth.  Every 
tree,  shrub,  leaf,  and  every  blade  of 
grass,  was  sheathed  in  silver.  The 
trees  and  shrubbery  bowed  in  graceful 
recognition  of  their  winter  adornment 
and  drapery.  From  limbs  and  twigs, 
and  wires  strung  through  the  city, 
hung  jeweled  pendants,  and  the  wires 
looked  like  pearl-strung  necklaces 
around  the  neck  of  nature.  The  earth 
was  like  a  huge  frosted  cake.  Man 
seemed  so  insignificant  amid  this  won- 
derful transformation,  which  had  gone 
on  silently  and  quietly  and  produced 
such  scenery  within  twenty-four  hours 
which  challlenged  the  admiration  of 
human  beings.  How  beautiful  are  thy 
works,  0,  Lord,  amid  the  dreariness 
of  winter,  as  well  as  amid  the  blush 
and  bloom  of  Springtime !     Then  Fri- 
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day  morning,  when  the  fire-eyed  god 
of  day   arose  from  his  couch   in  the 
east  and  looked  down  on  the  scene ! 
Every  congealed  rain-drop  and  coat- 
ed limb  and  leaf,  seemed  to  have  leap- 
ed  to  a  merry  greeting,   and   caught 
his  beams  and  held  them  in  a  warm 
embrace   and  from   their  shimmering 
bosoms  the  glistening  gleajms  flashed 
like   little   sparkling  diamonds, .  made 
of  shattered   and   clashing  sunbeams. 
Even  the  little  blades  of  grass  caught 
the  glory  of  the  rising  sun  and  twink- 
led like  mosaiced  jewels  at  you  feet. 
It  was  the  studio  of  Heaven  at  work 
on  earth,  and  presented  one  of  those 
rare  Heaven-kissed  scenes  we  do  not 
often  see  or  revel  in. 
— o — 
They  say  that  the  Chicago  sani- 
tary district  spent  more  than  $1,- 
000,000   to   build    a  bridal   path. 
That  looks  like  a  pretty  good  sum 
to  saddle  on  a  community  to  get 
the  harness  on  those  that  want  to 
try  it  double. 

— o — 
An  exchange  says  that  "Colo- 
nel Lindbergh  chose  a  quiet,  home- 
loving  girl  as  his  life's  compan- 
ion." And  his  choice  seems  to 
have  ignored  all  the  home-lov- 
ing boys  and  went  for  a  flighty 
one.  Guess,  however,  they  will 
fly   through   life   together. 

Views  on  Views 
There  are  people  who  have  near 
views,  and  others  who  have  far  views. 
If  you  will  stop  to  think  about  it 
there  are  really  no  near  or  far.  All 
the  great  realities  are  universal.  Life 
is  an  uninterrupted  "Now."  Eter- 
nity is  only  the  continuation  of  the 
present.     We  speak  more  wisely  of  it 


than  we  often  realize  when  we  call 
it  the  Hereafter,  Here-After.  Those 
who  think  of  the  great  things  as  far 
away,  in  the  past  or  the  future,  are 
pretty  certain  to  miss  them.  It  is 
like  a  school  boy  expecting  to  find  an 
education  wrapped  up  in  his  diploma 
at  graduation.  If  one  sets  the  goal 
of  happiness  in  Europe,  or  in  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  the  bank, 
in  any  place  or  thing  outside  of  him- 
self, he  will  not  reach  it.  David  Gray- 
son, in  his  delightful  book,  ":The 
Friendly  Road,"  says:  "I  have  learn- 
ed that  happiness  is  not  to  be  had  for 
the  seeking,  but  comes  quietly  to  him 
who  pauses  at  his  difficult  task  and 
looks  upward.  I  have  learned  the  les- 
son of  being  quiet;  looking  out  across 
the  meadows  and  hills  and  of  trust- 
ing a  little  in  God."  If  one  thinks 
of  Heaven  as  on  the  other  side  of 
things,  he  will  surely  be  disappointed. 
So  the  thing  to  do  is  to  get  a  viewpoint 
of  life  that  will  put  one  in  the  center 
of  it,  so  that  one  will  always  stand 
with  the  whole  circle  thrown  around 
him  in  vital  contact.  It  seems  easy 
enough  to  think  of  oneself  at  the  cen- 
ter of  endless  space.  Is  it  possible 
to  think  of  being  anywhere  else  if 
space  is  boundless?  Standing  then, 
at  the  center,  all  that  the  circumfer- 
ence encloses  is  ones  domain  and  pos- 
session, if  he  wants  it.  Who  but  your- 
self can  set  the  limit  of  what  of  all 
the  great  realities  belong  to  you  ? 
— o — 
That  man,  Einstein,  is  "sum"  msn. 
He  is  getting  the  country  on  its  ear 
with  his  mathematics,  disquisitions, 
geometric  laws,  equations  and  sym- 
bols. The  pictures  he  draws,  to  the 
average  mind,  is  like  a  Chinese  cross- 
word   puzzle.     Undertake    to    follow 
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him  up  and  you  will  be  bald-headed  in 
six  months  time  pulling  at  your  hair 
to  get  out  the  ideas.  It's  almost  as 
bad  as  trying  to  make  out  an  income 
tax  return. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  wheth- 
er Mr.  Hoover,  being  a  Quaker,  will 
"swear"  when  he  takes  the  oath  of 
office.  He  may  simply  affirm,  but  it 
is  ten  to  one  that  he  will  be  prompted 
to  swear — amd  swear  strong — before 
he  goes  out  of  office. 
— o — 
It  Pays  to  be  Friendly 

Friendship  is  one  of  the  joys  of 
life.  A  man  without  friends  is  like 
a  fish  out  of  water — he  just  flounders 
around.  Some  years  ago,  before  the 
banking  system  of  the  country  was 
thoroughly  organized  and  stablized 
as  it  is  now,  an  Irish  Washer-woman 
presented  a  small  check  at  a  bank  late 
one  Saturday  afternoon.  The  teller 
looked  at  the  signature  and  said 
briefly:    "No   funds."     In  her   igno- 


rance the  washer-woman  took  that  to 
mean  that  the  bank  had  no  funds.  She 
spread  the  report.  Monday  morning 
a  long  line  was  waiting  when  the 
bank  was  opened.  The  president  of 
the  bank  was  a  man  who,  by  his  fair- 
ness and  his  uprightness,  made  friends 
with  everyone,  even  with  a  rival  in 
business.  The  president  of  the  other 
bank  in  the  town  heard  the  story  aad 
came  to  the  rescue.  He  knew  tke 
threatened  bank  was  sound,  but  that 
there  could  not  be  currency  on  hand 
to  meet  the  demand.  So  until  mid- 
afternoon  consignments  of  ready  mon- 
ey went  from  the  back  door  of  ome 
bank  to  the  back  door  of  the  other. 
The  panic  was  stayed.  Be  friendly. 
To  deserve  friends  you  must  show 
yourself  friendly.  Did  you  ever  stop 
to  think  that  nearly  everybody  is 
more  or  less  lonesome?  There  are  a 
few  snobs,  a  few  cold-blooded,  sal- 
fish  souls,  who  will  repel  friendly 
advances,  but  such  folks  are  not  worth 
paying  attention  to. 


Mr.  Gardner  entertains  the  view  that  such  backwardness  as  North 
Carolina  agriculture  displays  is  psychological — a  hang-over  from  slav- 
ery days.  He  holds,  too,  that  the  present  is  the  psychological  time  to 
break  the  hold  of  those  habits  of  thought. 

Recent  governors  of  North  Carolina  have  stressed  educational  prog- 
ress and  it  has  been  made,  they  have  emphasized  industry  and  that  has 
advanced.  The  building  of  highways  two  administrations  ago,  was  the 
big  objective  and  that  was  accomplished.  The  retiring  governor  of 
North  Carolina  has  given  the  State  a  business  administration  seeking  to 
adjust  its  affairs  in  a  sort  of  general  stock  taking  after  a  period  of  un- 
precedented expansion  and  that  has  served.  So  it  is  a  case  of  the  man 
and  the  issue  meeting  if  Governor  Gardner  is  to  place  the  agricultural 
standard  at  the  head  of  his  column  and  carry  the  farming  interests  of 
his  State  forward  throughout  his  administration. — Spartanburg  Herald. 
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WHY  A  WRITER  WRITES 


By  C.  W.  Hunt 


For  many  months  I  have  been  read- 
ing after  Milford  W.  Howard  who 
writes  each  Sunday  for  the  Birming- 
ham (Ala.)  News  under  the  general 
title  of  "\ragabond."  Readers  will 
recall  that  it  was  from  his  writings 
that  I  got  the  inspiration  and  the 
material  for  the  three  articles  that  ran 
last  fall.  He  uses  the  name  "Vaga- 
bond" because  he  goes  to  many  plac- 
es; and  this  writer  has  found  him 
universally  interesting.  Not  very 
long  ago  I  was  trying  to  make  a  con- 
tract to  do  a  little  more  work  than 
I  do,  as  well  as  to  get  enough  out  of 
it  to  make  it  interesting.  In  this 
effort  I  failed,  and  as  a  parting  word 
I  said  this :  "  I  cannot  give  the  work 
gratis,  for  it  would  be  real  work, 
(Reading  newspapers  for  news)  not 
the  unloading  of  something  to  get 
it  out  of  the  system."  That  Avas  all 
past  history  until  I  find  what  fol- 
lows in  Howards  article,  and  I  think 
you  and  those  who  follow  this  column 
week  after  week  will  agree  fits  me 
pretty  tightly.  Howard  was  visiting 
Fairhope  on  Mobile  (Ala)  bay,  where 
Mr.  E.  B.  Gaston  has  labored  for  thir- 
ty years  to  build  up  a  colony  of  peo- 
ple, minded  as  he  is  minded : 

"While  writing  about  the  intang- 
ible, invisible  Fairhope,  the  soul  of 
this  charming  little  place  of  a  thou- 
sand souls,  I  visited  the  "Scribblers 
Club"  at  its  weekly  meeting  at  the 
town  library.  By  the  wTay,  this  charm- 
ing library  building  houses  more  than 
10,000  volumes  of  the  world's  choic- 
est books,  containing  the  nuggets  dug 
from  wisdom's  mine  by  many  pioneer 
souls. 


It  is  a  fitting  meeting  place  for 
these  scribblers,  about  whom  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words.  I  think  there 
must  have  been  about  50  of  them. 
The  meeting  was  open  when  I  arrived, 
so  I  got  a  good  view  and  first  hand 
impression  of  the  audience. 

'•''My  first  reaction  was  one  of  as- 
tonishment. I  do  not  believe  you  could 
find  in  any  city  in  this  country  a 
more  outstanding  audience  than  the 
Scribblers  Club. 

"Such  personality,  such  character 
in  their  faces,  such  an  atmosphere, 
that   I   almost   felt   I   was   dreaming! 

"I  said  to  Lady  Viviain.  'This  is 
the  most  thrilling  experience  I  have 
had  in  many  a  day.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  another  town  of  the  size  of 
Fairhope  in  the  world,  certainly  not 
in  America,  that  could  produce  such 
an  unusual  group  of  women  for  all 
but  two  or  three  were  women. ' 

' '  There  were  poems,  essays,  short 
stories,  books  reviews,  and  the  work 
w-as  worthy  the  best  professionals. 

"It  set  me  to  thinking  a  lot  of 
things.  I  was  reminded  of  the  say- 
ing current  up  in  the  mountains  when 
some  girl  jilts  her  sweetheart : 

• '  '  Never  mind,  there  are  just  as 
good  fish  in  the  sea  as  has  ever  been 
caught '. 

' "  I  wrondered  if  some  of  the  best 
things  written  do  not  fail  to  see  the 
light  of  publication. 

"I  am  familiair  with  the  story  of 
Elbert  Hubbard's  lovely  experiences 
when  he  had  to  buy  an  old  hand  press 
and  some  type  and  print  what  he 
whote,  because  no  editor  would 
accept    it. 
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"Then  I  had  this  thought,  and  it 
may  be  some  consolation  to  scrib- 
blers who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  publication.  The  reall  "scribb- 
ler" is  the  one  who  writes  because 
he  just  cannot  help  it.  He  must  give 
expression  to  something  inside  that 
is  struggling  to  get  out.  It  is  giv- 
ing expression  that  counts,  after  all, 
and  our  message,  if  we  have  one,  is 
primarily  for  ourselves,  and  second- 
arily for  the  world.  So,  if  the  mes- 
sage never  reaches  the  world  it  has 
achieved  its  primary  purpose,  and  we 
are  blessed. 

'"I  think  it  is  a  marvelous  thing  to 
write  because  of  the  urge  to  do  so, 
but  a  tragic  thing  to  write  just  for 
money,  even  though  you  might  make 
millions  by  it. 

"I  don't  believe  anyone  who  ever 
wrote  for  money  left  this  world  any 
sweeter,  wiser,  better,  nor  did  they 
find  their  own  souls. ' ' 

A  little  more  than  four  years  ago, 
at  Greensboro,  when  a  Methodist  con- 
ference had  just  located  a  man  on- 
account  of  his  being  unacceptable  as 
a  minister,  Bob  Carmichal,  an  old 
newspaper  man  of  Winston-Salem  and 
I  were  discussing  the  case,  in  a  pew 
just  in  front  of  Dr.  Thos.  F.  Marr, 
one  of  my  best  friends,  when  he  lean- 
ed forwacrd  and  placing  his  hands  on 
both  of  us  and  said :  '  'I  know  both 
of  you   have   scribblers   itch,   but   let 

■ — alone."     He  was' right  about 

the  scribblers  itch,  perhaps,  but  neith- 
er'of  us  would  agree  that  we  should 
keep  off  the  man  in  question;  for  we 
were  both  given  and  are  given  to 
saying  something  once  in  a  while. 
All  of  which  brings  me  back  to  the 
matter  of  writing  in  a  way  to  make 
it  as  work,  rather  than  just  saying 
something.     I    have    gotten    many    a 


thing  out  of  my  system  by  just  putt- 
ing it  on  paper  like  this  with  no 
thought  of  ever  publishing  it.  I  owe 
The  Uplift  something  for  allowing 
me  an  avenue  for  expression;  and 
while  it  does  not  cover  the  territory 
I  would  like  my  stuff  to  go,  The  Up- 
lift gives  a  number  of  my  friends  an 
opportunity  to  read  after  me  that 
would  otherwise  have  no  access  to 
these  thoughts.  That  being  so,  want- 
ing a  wider  field,  I  think  often  of 
establishing  a  medium  of  my  own, 
for  the  reason  the  things  I  would 
like  to  say  most  do  not  belong  in  your 
medium.  I  have  said  more  than  once 
that  my  age  has  kept  me  from  mak- 
ing a  paper  of  my  own,  which  is  true 
in  a  measure ;  for  I  know  it  would  take 
years  to  build  up  an  independent  pa- 
per, either  of  a  secular  or  religious 
nature.  There  are  a  number  of  peo- 
ple in  this  state  who  would  be  glad 
to  support  a  paper  that  said  what 
ought  to  be  said  regardless  of  party, 
political,  sectarian  or  clan.  I  have 
an  esteemed  friend  that  has  figured 
with  one  or  more  organized  papers 
with  this  very  thing  in  view,  but  I 
fear  he  knows,  young  as  he  is,  Avhat 
a  fight  he  would  have  invading  the 
ranks  of  strong  political  parties,  with 
something  that  would  crossfire  them. 
And  that  brings  me  to  what  I  said 
not  many  months  ago,  in  a  private 
letter  to  a  newspaper  man,  who  was 
saying  things  he  had  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  saying.  In  this  letter  I  told 
him  that  he  had,  in  time  been  handi- 
capped; that  he  had  to  write  what 
some  one  else  suggested,  to  do  which 
no  man  had  money  enough  to  hire 
me.  You  have  noted  what  is  said 
about  such  in  the  above:  "I  don't 
believe  anyone  who  ever  wrote  for 
money    left    this    world    any    sweeter, 
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wiser,  better,  nor  did  they  find  their 
own  souls." 

This  refers  to  the  man  who  writes 
editorial  and  news  matter  colored  to 


fit  the  mind  and  thoughts  of  some  one 
else;  some  one  Avith,  perhaps,  an 
ulterior  motive. 


"What  can  I  give  him,  poor  as  I  am? 
If  I  were  a  shepherd,  I  would  give  a  lamb. 
If  I  were  a  wise  man,  I  would  do  my  part. 
What  can  I  give  him?    I  will  give  my  heart." 


ENGLANDS  GRAVE  PROBLEM 

(Asheville  Citizen) 


The  grave  problem  with  which 
Great  Britain  is  confronted  as  a  re- 
sult of  so  many  of  her  people  being 
out  of  work  is  not  one  that  can  be 
solved  by  charity.  There  is,  of  course; 
imperative  need  for  charity  and  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  others  who  are 
raising  funds  for  the  relief  of  those 
who  are  in  distress  are  doing  the  only 
thing  they  can  do  at  the  moment. 
But  the  reason  the  people  they  are 
trying  to  help  need  help  is  that  they 
are  out  of  work.  Most  of  them  ha(ve 
been  out  of  work  for  a  long  time.  In 
the  coal  fields  the  depression  has  been 
continuous  for  the  past  eight  years. 
During  that  period  the  number  of 
employed  miners  has  decreased  from 
1,128,000  to  900,000  and  many  of  the 
900,000  are  working  only  part  time. 
There  are  thousands  of  young  men 
in  these  districts  who  have  never  had 
steady  employment — boys  who  would 
have  started  to  work  iust  about  the 
time  the  depression  set  in  eight  years 
ago. 

There  are  some  industries  in  Great 
Britain  Avhich  are  prosperous  enough 


but  they  are  not  the  larger  industries. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  plants 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  special 
products  while  the  basic  industries, 
notably  coal  mining  and  cotton  manu- 
facturing, have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  way  out  of  their  difficulties.  They 
keep  hoping  that  something  will  hap 
pen  but  this  is  like  a  grown-up  who 
continues  to  look  for  Santa  Claus. 
One  hundred  years  ago  England's 
great  industrial  structure  was  built 
up  on  the  abundance  of  cheap  coal 
which  she  possessed.  Now  the  coal 
mines  have  gotten  so  deep  that  it  is 
impossible  to  work  them  profitably 
in  competition  with  the  hydro-electric 
power  which  other  countries  have  de- 
veloped  on   a  grand   scale. 

What  part  of  England's  industrial 
troubles  is  to  be  charged  against  the 
World  War  is  a  question.  She  was 
probably  headed  for  trouble  in  any 
event  but  the  fact  remains  that  of 
all  the  great  nations  her  present  posi- 
tion industrially  continues  to  be  the 
most  unsatisfactory. 
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THE  KING'S  DAUGHTERS 

^irst  Message  By  First  President,  Miss  Mary  E.  Carter,   Graham,  N.  C. 
Before  First  State  Convention  of  The  King's  Daughters  in  Greensboro — 1890. 


On  the  morning  of  January  13th, 
1886,  a  little  company  of  ten  women 
met  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Bottome, 
of  New  York  City,  and  determined 
to  organize  themselves  into  a  sister- 
hood of  service,  hoping  by  this  closer 
union  to  increase  their  usefulness  many 
fold. 

The  new  order  •named  itself  the 
'•King's  Daughters,"  (Psa.  45),  and 
chose  for  their  badge  a  ribbon  of  the 
royal  color,  worn  with  or  without  the 
Maltese   cross,   and   for   their  motto : 

' "  Look  up  and  not  down ; 
Look  forward  and  not  back, 

Look  out  and  not  in; 
Lend  a  hand  : ' ' 

And  for  their  watchword:  "In  His 
Name. ' ' 

"The  King's  Daughters  are  res- 
ponsible only  to  the  King  for  their 
choice  of  a  field  of  labor,  hence  in 
all  details  relating  to  work  there  is 
the  largest  liberty,  the  object  being 
to  unite  women  willing  or  eager  to 
do  the  Master's  work  in  away  to 
secure  to  each  the  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  all,  and  to  induce  all 
to  widen  the  circle  of  helpfulness  by 
drawing  into  it  constantly  more  and 
more  hands  to  work  for  humanity, 
and  more  hearts  to  love  the  King. ' ' 

Such  in  brief  is  the  origin  and  ob- 
ject of  the  order  known  as  the  King's 
Daughters,  as  gathered  from  Leaflet 
No.  1. 

It  has  grown  so  rapidly,  as  now  to 
girdle  the  world.  It  is  so  elastic  that 
Christians  of  all  denominations  may 
band  together  under  its  color  and  do 
any  work  in  His  Name  for  humanity 


in  general,  or  in  particular.  The  smal- 
lest service — a  cup  of  cold  water — or 
the  largest — giving  yourself  and  your 
all  to  help  the  Redeemer-is  equally  ac- 
ceptable. This  is  the  same  "In  His 
Name"  that  has  opened  the  hearts  of 
the  daughters  of  the  people  to  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit  aind  united 
them  in  this  order  of  helpful  service. 
The  King's  Daughters  in  North  Caro- 
lina 

The  firct  circle  formed  in  North 
Carolina  was  the  West  End  circle  of 
Greensboro,  which  town  now  has  six 
circles.  Wilmington,  Fayetteville, 
Raleigh,  Chapel  Hill,  Hillsboro,  Green- 
ville, Graham,  Salisbury,  Concord  and 
Murphy,  each  have  one  or  more  cir- 
cles. There  may  be  other  towns  in 
which  circles  exist  unknown  to  me. 
Last  May  these  circles  met  by  delega- 
tion in  Greensboro  and  formed  a  state 
organization,  and  elected  a  state  secre- 
tary, 1890. 
An  Industrial  Schpol  for  White  Girls 

Among  the  various  objects  of  in- 
terest and  work  which  came  up  for 
consideration,  the  helpless  condition 
of  the  poor  white  girls  of  the  State 
elicited  much  sympathy.  An  earnest, 
and  able  talk  was  made  by  Mrs.  Lyn- 
don Hobbs,  of  Guilford  College,  whose 
position  as  wife  of  the  president  of 
that  school,  made  her  familiar  with 
the   needs   of  that   class   of   girls. 

Following  this  was  a  motion  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  draft  and 
present  to  the  legislature  of  North  Ca- 
rolina a  petition  asking  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $20,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  industrial  school  for  the 
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■white  girls  of  the  State.  This  motion 
was  carried  unanimously  and  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  state  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Hobbs,  chairman.  The  pe- 
tition is  in  circulation. 

We  appead  to  the  law  makers  of 
North  Carolina,  to  help  her  daughters ; 
we  appeal  to  the  electors  of  these  law 
makers  to  give  their  names  and  influ- 
ence to  this  object;  we  appeal  to  the 
wives,  mothers  and  sisters,  who  sit 
in  comfortable  homes,  guarded  by 
strong  arms,  and  sheltered  by  loving 
hearts  to  lend  their  sympathy  and 
aid  to  a  cause  which  seeks  to  enable 
less  fortunate  women  who  are  com- 
pelled to  be  "bread  winnelrs, "  to 
equip  themselves  to  earn  honest  and 
honorable  livelihoods. 

For  every  class  North  Carolina  has 
provided  by  legislation,  except  for 
her  daughters.     The  University  is  for 


her  sons,  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical school,  is  for  her  sons — but 
unless  her  daughters  are  blind,  or 
deaf  or  dumb,  or  insane  or  criminals, 
she  says,  I  take  no  interest  in  you — 
live  as  you  can — be  good  or  bad,  high 
or  low — learned  or  ignorant,  I  care 
not!  And  this  the  the  Old  North 
State! 

We  seek  no  office  at  the  hands  of 
politicians;  we  ask  no  seat  in  your 
legislative  halls;  we  desire  no  privi- 
leges at  the  ballot  box,  but  Ave  beg 
for  the  women  of  North  Carolina,  the 
opportunity  of  learning  these  trades 
and  occupations  by  which  they  can 
support  themselves  decently  and  com- 
fortably. 

In  behalf  of  the  King's  Daughters 
of  North  Carolina  and  In  His  Name, 
whom   we  love. 


THE  HYPOCRISY  OF  YOUTH 

Recently  our  attention  was  called  to  the  hypocrisy  of  youth.  At  once 
we  were  constrained  to  resent  such  statements.  Youth  is  generally  frank, 
outspoken,  and  without  simulation.  However,  we  learned  the  significance 
of  the  phrase.  The  mature  person  plays  the  hyprocrite  by  seeking  to  be 
better  than  he  is ;  while  the  youth  of  today  plays  the  hypocrite  by  appear- 
ing worse  than  he  is.  Somehow  in  the  mind  of  the  youth  of  today  there 
is  resentment  against  appearing  to  be  conservative,  upright,  prudish,  or 
puritanic.  The  average  boy  or  girl  would  rather  be  considered  a  little 
easy,  a  little  free,  a  little  fiappish,  a  little  bantering,  rather  than  to  be 
looked  upon  as  upright  and  serious-minded,  or  as  an  amen-corner  deacon. 

Many  a  boy  appears  to  be  hard-boiled,  morally  indifferent,  and  crimin- 
ally inclined,  when  down  in  his  heart  he  is  just  opposite.  The  average 
youth  of  today  plays  the  hypocrite  by  seeking  to  appear  worse  than 
he  really  is. — Western  Christian  Advocate. 
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FIRST  HOSPITAL  IN  GREENSBORO 

BUILT  IN  YEAR  1891  BY  KINGS 

DAUGHTERS 

West  End  Club,  Organization  of  Young  Women,  Started  Hospital  Movement 
— were  Aided  by  The  Greensboro  Daily  Record — Club  Disbanded  1925,  Gave 

Fund  to   Sanatorium 

By  Miss  Bettie  Caldwell 


A  recent  gift  of  $4,060  to  the  Guil- 
ford Sanatorium  by  the  West  End 
club  in  the  name  of  the  King 's  Daugh- 
ters of  Greensboro  should  he  fol- 
owed  by  some  explanation  of  this 
society  and  the  source  of  it's  gift. 

The  following  brief  account  of  the 
Order  of  Kings  Daughters  in  Greens- 
boro was  prepared  for  use  when  a 
simple  tablet  commemorating  this  gift 
should  be  placed  in  the  sanitorium's 
infirmary,  but  the  anniversary  edi- 
tion of  The  Daily  Record  fixes  an 
earlier  date  for  publication  since  The 
Record  and  the  King's  Daughters  were 
daily  co-workers  in  a  town  philanthro- 
pj  of  35  years  ago. 

In  1887,  three  years  before  The 
Record  came  to  serve  a  Greensboro 
of  3,000  souls,  the  West  End  club 
was  organized,  a  band  of  10  young 
women  holding  semi-monthly  meet- 
ings for  Bible  study,  and  also  giving 
service  to  town  charities  in  a  very 
limited  way.  In  1888  this  club  joined 
the  National  Order  of  Kings  Daugh- 
ters, being  known  as  the  pioneer  circle 
of  North  Carolina  and,  in  the  same 
year  volunteered  the  service  of  its 
membership  to  build  a  town  hospi- 
tal for  Greensboro. 

Six  more  circles  quickly  followed 
the  first.  Two  of  these  the  Evange- 
line circle  of  North   Greensboro   and 


the  Rosebuds,  made  generous  gifts  of 
their  earnings  to  the  hospital  plan 
but  the  burden  of  its  management 
was  carried  by  the  10  members  of 
the  West  End  club  acting  as  direc- 
tors under  a  state  charter  of  Febru- 
ary,  1889. 

The  remaining  circles  were  equally 
earnest  in  supplying  other  civic  needs 
of  that  day  and  the  Beatrice  club  of 
South  Greensboro  has  to  its  credit 
many  years  of  active,  fruitful  Christ- 
ian service  long  before  associated 
charities  was   a  fimilar  term  here. 

The  order  and  its  work  was  always 
welcomed  and  encouraged  by  the 
townspeople  and  all  who  now  remem- 
ber the  tiny  silver  cross  with  its  sign- 
ificant letters  "I.  H.  N. "  worn  by 
so  many  young  girls  of  that  day  will 
be  glad  to  find  the  sanitorium  tablet 
inscribed  '■'  King's  Daughters  of 
Greensboro. ' ' 

From  the  above  date  it  will  appear 
that  The  Daily  Record  went  into  ac- 
tion at  a  time  strategic  indeed  for 
the  hospital  promoters.  Its  senior 
proprietor  had  known  them  all  since 
their  childhood  and  the  club's  leader, 
Miss  Clara  Albright,  was  an  only 
daughter  of  the  local  editor.  While 
the  girls  toiled  over  their  entertain- 
ments for  the  cause  and  personally 
canvassed  the  town  for  subscriptions 
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to  the  hospital  The  Record  published 
every    item    of    their    activities,    and 
those   of   sister   circles,   headed   by   a 
cut  of  their  maltese  cross. 
Everyone  Helped 

This  old  subscription  book  carried 
the  names  of  nearly  every  well  known 
Greensboro  man  of  that  day  with 
amounts  from  $100  to  50  cents,  all 
equally  valued  for  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  given.  We  had  only 
three  $100  subscriptions  and  can  hard- 
ly expect  to  make  it  clear  today  just 
how  happy  we  were  over  these  and 
the  smaller  sums  entrusted  to  our 
care. 

We  had  much  reason  for  gratitude 
also  in  the  patronage  given  to  our 
entertainments,  for  the  town's  finest 
musicians  contributed  to  our  programs 
and  not  once  did  a  good  audience  fail 
to  greet  them.  Of  the  fairies  who 
danced  our  "Rainbow  Cantata,"  the 
sweet  singers  of  our  "Daisy  and  Sun- 
flower Chorus"  and  the  beauties  who 
posed  for  our  tableaux  in  old  Benbow 
hall,  some  are  still  to  be  seen  on 
Greensboro  streets,  the  heads  of  happy 
homes,  some  left  us  for  homes  in 
other  cities  and  some  went  in  early 
life  to  the  "presence  of  the  King." 

An  imposing  business  block — the 
southwest  corner  of  Elm  and  West 
Washington — covers  a  shaded  lot 
Avhere  white  tents  Avere  stretched  gay- 
ly,  decked  with  royal  purple  lanterns, 
and  ice  cream  was  sold  for  the  hospi- 
tal cause  in  a  "  Kings  Daughters  En- 
campment. ' ' 

Paid-in  subscriptions  and  profits 
from  entertainments  amounted  early 
in  1891  to  $1,543.56.  Of  this  sum 
$200  was  used  to  purchase  a  lot  now 
known  as  601  North  Greene  street. 
Epps  and  Hackett,  leading  architects, 
donated  a  hospital  plan  of  10  rooms 


which,  save  for  the  maltese  cross 
above  its  entrance,  was  in  appearance 
a  pretty  modest  home  of  that  day. 
The  Record  printed  a  call  for  bids 
on  the  building  and  the  contract  was 
awarded  to  W.  B.  Beachman  at  a  cost 
of  $2,137.  The  cornerstone  was  laid 
by  the  Masons  on  April  4,  1891. 
Fraternal  orders  and  private  citizens 
contributed  a  great  part  of  the  fur- 
niture needed  and  the  little  hospital 
opened  for  pay  and  charity  patients 
on  September  3,  of  the  same  year. 

The  Greensboro  Medical  club  with 
characteristic  generosity,  pledged 
service  of  its  12  members,  three  phy- 
sicians promising  attendance  for  each 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year.  Mrs.  J. 
O.  Hall,  matron  and  nurse  in  charge, 
was  greatly  beloved  by  her  patients 
and  even  with  the  handicap  of  its 
limited  equipment  the  little  hospital 
was  enabled  to  save  life  and  give  much 
needed  and  appreciated  service  during 
its  brief  and  perplexed  career. 

It  should  be  stated  that  while  in 
1888  a  public  water  system  had  been 
inaugurated  under  the  progressive 
rule  of  Mayor  John  A.  Barringer,  the 
luunieipal  pipes  could  not  be  expect- 
ed to  reach  a  site  then  counted  sub- 
urban at  an  early  day,  and  during 
this  interim  the  hospital  Avater  sup- 
ply Avas  drawn  from  the  Avell  of  its 
generous  next  door  neighbor,  another 
editor,  Rev.  John  L.  Michaux. 

Thus  without  city  water,  Avithout 
seAver,  without  trained  nurses,  abso- 
lutely Avithout  experience  in  its  de- 
A'oted  board  of  directors,  the  little 
hospital  was  launched.  From  the  first 
there  AA*as  a  mortgage  of  $400  for 
money  borroAAred  to  finish  the  build- 
ing, an  no  certain  maintenance  could 
be  expected  save  a  small  monthly  sub- 
scription   list    averaging    about    $12, 
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and  hospital  entertainments  still  given 
at  intervals.  Occasional  donations 
came  through  interested  friends  of 
the  cause  and  at  one  time  for  a  brief 
period  $25  per  month  was  furnished 
by  the  town  administration. 
Hospital  Closed 

In  October,  1893,  the  West  End 
clfub,  disheartened  by  this  outlook, 
closed  the  hospital  convinced  at  last 
that  the  pay  patients  expected  to 
furnish  its  partial  support  could  nev- 
er be  gained  with  such  inadequate 
equipment. 

For  a  time  two  rooms  were  used 
for  storage  and  Mrs.  Hall  was  asked 
to  keep  her  own  apartment  for  fire 
protection,  but  when  all  hope  for  re- 
opening was  gone  the  house  was  rent- 
ed in  1895  for  $10  per  month.  Often 
for  long  periods  it  stood  vacant  as 
the  insurance  permits  show,  but  final- 
ly the  building  debt  with  tha.t  of 
water,  sewer  and  pavement  were  all 
cleared.  Money  was  then  borrowed 
to  put  the  house  in  excellent  repair 
and  the  rent  was  a  little  better.  After 
1900  it  was  thought  best  to  incur  the 
small  expense  of  a  real  estate  firm 
for  handling  the  property  hoping  for 
a  possible  sale,  but  there  was  no  mar- 
ket on  the  Greene  street  of  those  days. 
At  last  John  Sockwell  in  1917  offered 
$2,000  for  the  dilapidated  house — his 
value  of  the  site —  and  the  sale  was 
made  without  commission.  This 
amount  was  added  to  a  smaller  sum 
already  in  a  saving  bank,  ending  for 
us  expense  of  every  kind. 

In  all  those  discouraging  years  on- 
ly two  small  losses — both  on  furni- 
true  sales — are  recorded.  The  small 
rents,  when  Ave  had  tenants,  were  al- 
ways paid  in  full.  Once  a  bank  fail- 
ed, but  a  friend  of  the  Kings  Daugh- 
ters   promptly   gave    them    the    small 


deposit  shown  on  their  books.  Later 
there  was  a  fire,  though  not  a  serious 
one,  but  insurance  of  course,  protec- 
ted us  from  loss. 

At  one  time  we  very  earnestly  hop- 
ed to  endow  a  child's  bed  in  St. 
Leo's  hospital,  but  when  the  Sisters 
came  to  Greensboro  we  had  only  our 
building  to  give,  and,  burdened  with 
their  own  responsibilities,  they  could 
not  undertake  a  sale  of  so  little  prom- 
ise. Calls  came  with  every  year  from 
other  charities,  some  of  them  we  all 
wanted  to  heed,  but  our  charter  for- 
bade the  gift  to  other  than  a  public 
ihospital  as  Col.  Moorehead — whose 
word  was  law  with  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters— always  sternly  told  us. 

When  the  Guilford  Sanatorium  was 
assured — A.  M.  Scales,  who  succeeded 
Col.  Moorehead  as  counsel  for  the 
club,  examined  the  law  and  found  that 
the  fund  could  be  given  to  this  in- 
stitution. Last  year  in  response  to 
an  appeal  signed  by  the  members  of 
the  old  West  End  club — five  of  them 
charter  members  of  1887 — Mr.  Scales 
wrote  personally  to  the  secretary  of 
state  asking,  first  permission  to  trans- 
fer our  fund  to  the  Sanitorium  and 
second  the  cancelling  of  our  charter, 
both  requests  being  promptly  granted. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  story  of  Greens- 
boro's  first  hospittal  of  '91- '93,  built 
amid  so  much  eager  hope  and  earn- 
est prayer  of  young  hearts  thirty-five 
years  ago.  The  discouraged  days 
when  the  King's  Daughters  trust  had 
no  income  or  could  furnish  no  service 
a"re  over  at  last  and  their  fund  is 
at  work  once  more,  this  time  in  a  life 
saving  service  which  has  already  de- 
monstrated its  inestimable  worth  to 
this    community. 

"Greensboro  Spirit" 

But    whv    did    Greensboro    and    the 
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Daily  Record  sponsor  with  so  much 
faith  and  kindness  a  plan  with  no 
financial  backing',  and  under  the  lead- 
ership of  earnest  but  entirely  inex- 
perienced promoters'? 

Looking'  back  in  gratitude  to  those 
busy  happy  years  we  can  safely  an- 
swer— it  was  what  we  now  call 
"Greensboro  Spirit.'' 

History  has  told  us  that  at  the  call 
of  the  village  council  in  1837,  all  able 
bodied  citizens  joined  cheerfully  in 
the  task  of  working  Greensboro 
streets.  In  1925  we  have  evidence 
on  every  hand  of  our  city's  growth 
and  influence  won  also  by  united  ef- 
fort of  her  people  in  a  more  prosper- 


ous day.  In  the  year  of  brave  ser- 
vice which  live  behind  us  many  an  ear- 
nest plan  has  doubtless  failed  to  win 
its  goal,  but  the  spirit  of  our  town, 
greater  than  them  all,  has  never  fail- 
ed. It  is  now  as  in  the  past,  a  spirit 
of  welcome  for  every  high  endeavor 
and  unfailing  co-operation  with  every 
Avorker  for  the  common  good. 

Members  of  the  West  End  club  as 
disbanded  in  1924  were :  Mrs  Myra 
Albright,  Mrs.  Herbert  Ballance,  Miss 
Lake  Brown,  Miss  Bettie  Caldwell, 
Miss  Mattie  Caldwell,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Chambers.  Miss  Laura  Doub,  Miss 
Sue  Gregory,  Miss  Mary  Swain  and 
Mrs.    C.   L.    Van   Noppen. 


(Lexington 

Beginning  tomorrow  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  will  celebrate  for  one 
week  the  eighteenth  anniversary  of 
the  chartering  of  the  organization 
in  America.  It  is  an  anniversary 
worth  celebrating,  not  only  by  the 
boys  themselves,  but  by  all  of  the  now 
grown-up  men  who  were  formerly  Boy 
Scouts,  by  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  Scouts  and  all  who  are  interested  in 
seeing  (he  natural  energies  of  Ameri- 
can boys  directed  along  right  lines. 

The  Boy  Scout  organization  stands 
for  fine  high  principles.  Perhaps  it 
were  better  to  state  that  the  Boy 
Scout  organization  puts  high  princi- 
ples into  daily  living  action.  Genu- 
ine Boy  Scouts  have  a  worthy  pro- 
gram  and  work  at  it  throughout  the 
year.  Not  all  Boy  Scouts  are  per- 
fect boys.  They  are  not  the  sons  op 
perfect  people  nor  members  of  a  race 
that  attains  perfection.  But  we 
daresay  that  it  is  stating  nothing  but 


THE  BOY  SCOUTS 

Dispatch) 


the  truth  to  say  that  all  Boy  Scouts 
are  better  boys  than  they  would  be 
if  they  were  not  Scouts. 

Do  not  understand  us  to  place 
Scouts  in  the  "sissy"  category  that 
sometimes  youth  is  wont  to  term  those 
who  take  pride  in  being  "good." 
The  Boy  Scout  Organization  is  de 
signed  to  take  the  natural  enthusiasm 
and  energy  of  the  growing  boy  and 
help  him  direct  it  into  channels 
where  it  can  be  turned  to  construc- 
tive purposes.  Undirected,  this  en- 
ergy is  likely  to  take  a  destructive 
form.  Clean  and  strong  bodies,  alert 
and  clear  minds  and  understanding 
hearts  are  what  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment is  after.  It  may  not  have  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  the  perfect  speci- 
men, but  it  is  succeeding  making 
better  boys  into  better  men.  It  is 
the  sort  of  organization  to  Avhich 
any  father  might  be  proud  to  have 
his  son  belong. 
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CONFEDERATE  VETERANS'  REUNION 
PLANS  PROGRESS 


(Asheville  Citizen) 


With  the  United  States  Government, 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  Mecklen- 
burg county  and  the  City  of  Charlotte 
co-operating  to  assure  a  fund  of  at 
least  $75,000  for  entertainment,  pre- 
parations on  an  elaborate  scale  ar^ 
being  carried  forward  steadily  in 
anticipation  of  the  opening  of  the 
Annual  Reunion  of  Confederate  Veter- 
ans and  affiliated  organizations  in 
Charlotte,  June  3. 

Capt.  Edmund  R.  Wiles  of  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  general  chairman  of 
the  38th  Reunion  in  that  city  and 
business  manager  of  this  the  39th 
general  reunion,  announced  today  that 
"the  great  progress  already  made  in 
the  preparations  indicates  that  the 
coming  reunion  will  be  the  most  in- 
teresting and  successful  in  the  his- 
tory of  such  events  extending  over 
many  years  for  the  fast  fading  thin 
gray  line. ' '  The  Hotel  Charlotte  will 
be  headquarters  for  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans  and  Confederated 
Southern  Memorial  association  or- 
ganizations, and  the  Selwyn  Hotel 
headquarters  for  the  Sons  of  Confed- 
erate Veterans,  of  which  Capt.  Wiles 
is  commander-in-chief.  Meeting  at 
the  same  time  is  the  organization  of 
the  Veterans  of  Forest's  Cavalry 
which  maintains  a  separate  organiza- 
tion having  its  own  commander-in- 
chief  and  department  commanders, 
but  affiliated  with  the  U.  C.  V. 
Many  Reservations 

Hundreds  of  reservations  of  hotel 
rooms  already  have  been  made,  and 
the    transportation    committee    is   re- 
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tions  for  the  many  thousands  of  per- 
sons expected  at  the  reunion,  Capt. 
Wiles  said.  Approximately  40  com- 
mittees, the  membership  of  which  in- 
clude many  of  the  city's  most  promi- 
nent residents,  are  giving  attention 
to  the  multitude  of  details  incident 
to  the  large-scale  preparations,  which 
are  based  primarily  on  a.  desire  to 
show  North  Carolina's  hospitality  in 
its  best  way  on  this  occasion,  which 
will  be  the  first  and  probably  the  last 
general  reunion  of  Confederate  Vet- 
erans and  affiliated  organizations  ever 
held  in  this  State. 

The  program  for  reunion  week,  at 
present  incomplete,  provides  for  the 
opening  ceremonies  with  all  organi- 
zations represented,  Monday  evening, 
June  3,  the  annual  ball  of  Confed- 
erate Veterans  to  be  held  the  even- 
ing of  June  5,  the  grand  parade  of 
aill  organizations,  10  o'clock  June  7th 
followed  by  the  grand  ball  of  the  Sons 
of  Confederate  Veterans  the  evening 
of  the  same  day.  The  parade,  as 
usual,  will  be  the  most  colorful  and 
spectacular  single  event  of  the  Re- 
union, said  the  business  manager.  The 
two  balls  will  be  held  in  the  great 
armory  now  'being  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $200,000.00  by 
the  City  of  Charlotte  for  the  use  of 
the  National  Guard  later,  but  now  be- 
ing rushed  to  completion  as  a  special 
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consideration  for  the  Confederate  Vet- 
erans for  holdng  the  Reunion. 
Tented  City 
A  tented  city  along  with  the  conver- 
sion of  two  large  school  buildings  into 
barracks  for  the  aged  Veterans  will 
be  provided  in  Independence  Park, 
'close  by  the  armory  and  auditorium, 
and  a  large  mess  hall  which  will  be 
expected  to  furnish  approximately  50,- 
000  meals  for  veterans,  their  wives 
and  widows,  who  will  be  entertained 
by  the  reunion  committee.  The  Fed- 
eral government  will  furnish  the  equip- 
ment for  the  great  camp  and  by 
a  specal  courtesy,  send  the  famous 
Marine  Band  to  join  with  the  expec- 
ted 20  or  more  other  bands  in  provid- 
ing music  for  the  occasion.  A  num- 
ber of  the  units  of  the  Noroth  Caro- 
lina National  Guard  will  be  on  duty 


here  during  the  Reunion  period,  ac- 
cording to  arrangements  now  being 
completed  by  Capt.  Wiles  with  Ad- 
jutant General  Van.  B.  Metts. 

The  Couny  of  Mecklenburg  and 
the  City  of  Charlotte  are  rich  in  his- 
torical lore,  both  of  the  Revolution- 
ary period  and  of  the  War  Between 
the  States.  The  city  is  preparing  to 
entertain  the  great  host  of  people  from 
every  section  of  the  United  States, 
many  of  whom  will  visit  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  first  time  to  view  with 
their  own  eyes  the  great  progress  of 
the  State  along  many  lines  and  to 
visit  the  original  homes  of  their  fore- 
bearers,  many  of  whom  from  this 
State  have  had  a  large  part  in  the 
settling  and  development  of  the  South 
and  West,  as  well  as  other  sections 
of  the  United  States. 


CRIME  DOESN'T  PAY 

If  there  is  a  boy  who  reads  of  rich  hauls  by  bank  robbers  or  burglars 
and  thinks  crime  pays,  we  want  him  to  read  these  few  lines.  A  dispatch 
from  New  York  says  George  C.  Parker  recently  appeared  in  police  court 
and  was  sentenced  to  a  long  term  in  prison  for  robbery.  He  was  at  one 
time  the  best-known  crook  in  the  city!  he  had  stolen  thousands  of  dollars 
and  each  time  managed  to  escape,  or  at  least  to  get  off  with  short  senten- 
ces. Today  he  is  old,  shabby  and  discouraged,  and  without  a  cent  to  his 
name.  He  has  no  friends,  and  even  those  who  knew  him  personally  were 
afraid  to  go  forward  to  aid  him — they  were  afraid  an  attempt  might  be 
made  to  implicate  them  in  some  of  Parker's  past  misdeeds.  So  he  goes 
to  prison,  this  time  to  die  behind  its  walls,  for  he  could  not  possibly,  at  his 
present  age,  outlive  the  sentence  imposed  upon  him.  Crime  doesn't  pay; 
it  never  has  paid  and  it  never  will.  And  the  growing  boy  who  learns 
this  has  learned  something  of  untold  value  to  him  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

— Selected. 
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SCHOOL  ABSENCE  BLAMED  ON 
PARENTS 


(Public  Welfare) 


It's  the  parent,  and  not  the  school 
fcoys,  who  are  truants,  declared  Miss 
Elizabeth  Smith,  director  of  school 
attendance,  recently  after  visiting 
bomes  in  five  counties.  Laying  the 
fclame  for  the  large  number  of  absenc- 
es from  school  and  the  non-enrollment 
of  many  children  on  the  parents,  Miss 
Smith  said  that  parental  indifference 
is  probably  the  biggest  reason  for 
poor  attendance. 

Miss  Smith  went  with  the  welfare 
officers  in  More,  Union,  Halifax,  Or- 
ange, and  Anson  counties  to  visit  a 
large  number  of  families  which  are 
not  sending  their  children  to  school 
regularly.  Farm  work  was  given  as 
the  chief  excuse  for  the  children's 
being  out  of  school,  but  Miss  Smith 
found  among  families  of  the  same 
economic  status  with  the  same  sized 
families  that  some  were  educating 
their  children  and  others  were  not. 
A  lack  of  co-operation  with  the  county 
board  of  education  was  found  in  cer- 
tain counties  which  had  delayed  the 
opening  of  the  six  months '  school  term 
until  the  end  of  the  cotton  picking 
season  in  order  to  help  solve  the  farm 
problem,  and  yet  had  not  been   able 


to  recruit  all  the  children  of  school 
age. 

In  another  county  where  a  consoli- 
dated school  runs  a  summer  session 
and  closes  in  the  fall  so  that  the  chil- 
dren may  help  with  the  cotton,  she 
visited  all  the  families  which  were 
not  co-operating  to  give  their  children 
an  opportunity  to  go  to  school.  She 
found  several  families  using  farm 
work  as  an  excuse  in  spite  of  the 
divided  term. 

Parental  indifference  would  be  large- 
ly overcome,  Miss  Smith  believes,  if 
the  parents  would  visit  the  school, 
meet  the  teachers  of  their  children 
and  get  in  closer  touch  with  what  is 
being  done. 

During  her  visit  to  the  five  coun- 
ties, Miss  Smith  spoke  before  Parent- 
Teacher  groups,  women's  clubs,  and, 
in  Moore  County,  before  the  health 
and  welfare  association,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  school  attendance.  Miss  Smith 
declared  that  the  Moore  county  health 
and  welfare  association  is  an  unusu- 
al organization  of  all  the  county  offi- 
cials for  the  betterment  of  the  com- 
munity. 


FORTY  HARMLESS  SNAKES 
Forty  species  of  snakes  are  harmless  and  helpful  to  our  farmers.  They 
include  the  racers — gopher,  black,  coach-whip,  and  blue  racer — all  the 
flat-nosed  snakes  and  the  green  snakes,  the  king-snake,  the  pine-snake  and 
the  bull-snake.  One  f  airsized  snake  will  eat  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  mice 
a  year,  thus  saving  trees  from  girdling  and  crops  from  damage. 

—The  Girl's  World. 
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LEGEND  OF  OCRACOKE  AND  BROKEN 
HEARTED  DAMSEL 


(By  A.  B.  C  in  Lincoln  Topic) 


(The  writer  of  this  story  begs  leave 
in  the  very  beginning  to  absolve  him- 
self of  all  responsibility  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  facts  'related,  and  ad- 
mits that  this  tale  comes  from  mere 
tradition  and  hearsay,  which  have 
been  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  through   ages.) 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  spring  day, 
a  day  magnificently  wrought  by  the 
power  of  nature,  that  old  Teach,  bet- 
ter known  as  '"Blackbeard,"  gazed 
out  of  his  dingy  dungeon  at  the  beau- 
tiful panorama  spread  about  him  and 
thought  dreamily  of  the  many  sea 
battles  which  had  been  won  by  him, 
and  of  the  enormous  booty  confiscat- 
ed on  his  piratical  forays.  He  was 
also  thinking  of  his  stronghold  down 
on  Ocracoke,  where  he  could  hide 
and  defy  even  God  to  capture  him. 
He  thought  of  the  faithful  cock,  that 
forerunner  of  dawn,  that  had  warned 
him  of  so  many  an  evil  omen;  he 
thought  of  those  thirteen  wrecks  of 
humanity,  his  wives,  who  were  lying, 
some  in  their  graves,  some  in  their 
beds,  and  of  the  vast  number  of  whom 
he  dreamed  as  being  added  to  his 
harem. 

These  thoughts,  being  lazily  juggled 
in  the  old  pirate's  brain,  perplexed 
him  greatly.  Why  should  he  stop  to 
consider  the  insignificant  girls  whom 
he  had  stolen,  bought,  traded  for, 
and  made  them  his  wives  ?  Why  should 
he  think  of  anything  except  another 
pillaging  expedition  that  would  add 
to   his   worldly  store  of  possessions? 


Well,  to  come  to  the  point,  Teach 
did  not  yet  know  that  Gov.  Eden,  at 
that  time  residing  in  the  gubernatorial 
mansion  at  Bath,  had  set  a  price  on 
his  head  and  had  signed  a  decree 
whereby  Teach  was  outlawed.  Pro- 
vidence has  a  way  all  its  own  to 
bring  facts  home  to  us  when  our  end 
is  near,  and  many  a  man  has  thought 
thoughts  which  he  couldn't  under- 
stand, only  to  die  a  few  hours  later 
and  then  to  realize  that  meeting  his 
God  was  the  next  ordeal  through  which 
he  must  pass.  So  it  was  with  Teach, 
but  to  him  it  Avas  unknown. 

Tradition  has  it  that  the  eastern 
Carolina  town  now  named  Ocra  oke, 
and  famed  for  its  fish  and  fowl,  was 
founded  and  inhabited  solely  by  Teach 
and  his  gang  of  cut-throats.  At  that 
time,  however,  it  was  named  Ocra- 
cock,  the  naming  of  which  gives  rise 
to  a  very  interesting  bit  of  folklore. 

When  Teach  would  take  to  the  se- 
cluded recesses  of  his  island  habitat 
he  would  place  a  cock  on  watch,  and 
his  lif,e  so  to  speak,  was  placed  in 
the  cock's  keeping,  as  the  cock  was 
depended  upon  entirely  for  alarms  in 
case  of  danger.  When  a  ship  or  ships 
would  be  seen  approaching  the  vicini- 
ty of  this  hiding  place  Teach  would 
rush  to  the  perch  of  the  cock  and  cry 
aloud,  Oh,  Crow,  cock,  if  that  be  my 
enemy, ' '  and  if  the  cock  crowed  Teach 
would  beat  a  retreat,  but  if  the  cock 
failed  to  crow  Teach  took  it  as  being 
indicative  of  no  ill  luck. 

The  fatal  day  arrived — the  day  after 
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which  a  signed  and  sealed  decree  had 
ibeen  issued  from  the  desk  of  Gov. 
Eden  proclaiming  that  Teach  was  an 
outlaw — and  the  armed  forces  of  the 
governor  put  out  to  sea  in  search  of 
Teach. 

The  boat  headed  for  Ocracoke,  and 
"when  it  came  into  view  Teach  imme- 
diately hurried  to  the  cock  and  said, 
"Oh,  cock,  crow  if  that  be  my  ene- 
my," and  the  cock  crowed  not.  There- 
upon Teach  hied  himself  to  his  vo- 
cation of  doing  nothing  and  the  ship 
anchored,  the  armed  forces  landed, 
the  island  was  combed,  Teach  was 
found,  killed  on  the  spot,  his  head 
severed  from  the  body  and  placed 
on  the  end  of  the  bowsprit  of  the 
boat.  Then  the  party  headed  toward 
Bath,  where  the  triumphal  entry  was 
a    much    heralded    event.     Thus    the 


curtain  was  rung  down  on  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  and  colorful  lives 
in  history. 

Gov.  Eden  had  a  secretary  named 
Day  who  was  in  league  with  Teach, 
and,  according  to  current  folklore, 
Day  actually  helped  Teach  to  un- 
load his  spoils  from  his  foraging  ex- 
peditions and  put  them  into  his  hid- 
den cave,  which  may  be  seen  now  on 
the  west  side  of  Bath  creek  across 
from  Bath,  and  which  is  in  a  fairly 
good   state   of   preservation. 

Day  had  a  daughter  who  was  se- 
cretly enamored  with  Teach,  and 
when  the  boat  sailed  into  Bath  creek 
bearing  the  head  of  the  notorious 
pirate  and  of  her  clandestine  lover 
on  its  bowsprit,  rumor  has  it  that 
she  fell  sick  and  died  a  few  days 
later  of   a  broken  heart. 


BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

Booth  Tarkington  is  living  a  life  of  the  strictest  supervision  here  in 
Baltimore,  in  a  desperate  fight  to  save  his  sight. 

The  famous  author  of  'Seventeen"  and  "Clarence"  is  spending  a  month 
in  the  Wilmer  Eye  institute  of  the  John  Hopkins  hospital  to  determine 
whether  the  sight  of  one  eye,  which  has  been  affected  since  1927,  will  be 
restored,  and  for  examinations  of  his  other  eye. 

Behind  the  bad  eyes  the  mind  of  the  author  is  as  busy  as  ever.  The 
eyes  have  been  failing  for  years,  but  the  stream  of  books  and  stories  and 
articles  has  continued  uninterrupted.  Now  Mr.  Tarkington  is  dictating 
the  words  that  will  be  read  in  book  form. 

Under  such  a  hardship  as  this  Tarkington  has  in  the  past  six  months 
produced — by  dictation  entirely — a  full-length  bqok  and  several  short 
stories  and  articles. 

Practically  all  of  the  author's  previous  work  was  written  in  lead  pen- 
cil long-hand  on  bright  paper;  he  used  to  keep  hordes  of  pencils  ready- 
sharpened  for  the  beginning  of  each  day's  work  at  a  sort  of  writing  easel, 
lie  says. 
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THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY 


( Penny slvania  Grit) 


There  is  now  pending  in  congress 
a  bill  providing  for  the  expenses  of  a 
final  reunion  in  Washington  of  all 
Civil  War  veterans  of  both  North 
and  South.  The  fast-thinning  ranks 
of  these  veterans  grow  more  tottery 
each  year.  Their  days  are  numbered ; 
their  activity  curtailed.  Therefore  the 
plan  to  gather  them  in  one  last  re- 
union under  the  shadow  of  the  capi- 
tal, beneath  the  folds  of  the  Hag  all 
now  delight  to  honor. 

Speed  the  day  when  we  can  cement 
closer  the  loyalty,  the  friendships,  the 
unity  so  gravely  threatened  during 
the    dark    days    of    '61- '65.     Such    a 


gathering  would  tell  the  world  that 
America  is  now  one  mighty  nation. 
It  would  be  worth  all  it  cost  as  a 
lesson  in  patriotism,  in  sacrifice,  in 
unity,  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  today. 
Bring  together  the  heroes  of  by- 
gone years.  Let  them  fraternize,  as 
they  soon  will  in  the  land  to  which 
they  are  bound.  And  if  those  faded 
blue  and  gray  uniforms,  those  stoop- 
ed figures,  those  feeble  steps  do  not 
bring  a  tear  to  the  eye,  a  thrill  to 
the  heart  of  our  younger  men  and 
women  then  these  should  be  ashamed 
to    call    themselves    Americans. 


"FAILURE"  IN  SCHOOLS 

It  is  estimated  that  over  1,000,000  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  of  the 
United  States  are  "failed"  every  year  and  most  of  the  children  are  left 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  hopelessly  stupid.  The  National  Edu- 
cation Journal  aserts  that  this  condition,  in  institutions  established  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  it,  shows  the  system  to  be  a  failure  and  a  ' '  crime 
against  childhood." 

On  the  other  hand  a  few  progressive  schools  have  taken  the  position 
that  no  pupil  need  leave  a  place  a  failure.  The  intelligent  teacher  in  the 
wisely  conducted  public  school  now  knows  that  there  are  extremely  few 
children  who  cannot  dp  something  well  and  the  modern  teacher  and 
school  must  have  enough  faith  in  the  child  to  allow  him  to  unfold  in  his 
own  way  and  at  his  own  rate.  The  school  of  tomorrow  will  not  consider 
its  tasks  complete  "until  all  children  of  school  age  are  fitted  successfully 
into  the  activities  of  citizenship  and  vocation." 
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SOMETHING  KEEPS  HIM  GOING. 

By  Lawrence  E.  Snyder,  in  Association  Men 


If  you  happen  to  live  on  the  north 
side  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  out  near  the 
state  university,  you'll  say  in  the 
phraseology  of  a  well-known  feature 
writer,  "Sure  I  know  "Red';  he's  the 
man  with  the  big  wheelbarrow. ' ' 

I  saw  him,  recently  over  on  Tenth 
Avenue.  As  usual  he  was  wheeling 
coal — this  time  in  the  rain. 

"Nothing  seems  to  stop  you,  Red," 
I  said  to  him. 

"No,  brother  Snyder,  my  religion 
keeps  me  going,  rain  or  shine." 

Unquestionably  something  does  keep 
Red,  or  Jacob  C.  Schlegel  going.  On 
the  coldest  days  of  winter,  on  the 
warmest  days  of  summer,  you  will 
often  see  a  large  pile  of  coal,  a  big 
wheelbarrow,  and  a  stalwart  man, 
beaming,  friendly  and  black-cheeked 
— if  he  were  at  home  I  ,  would  say 
"red-cheeked."  But  now  tl^e  coal 
man  is  on  duty. 

In  working  Mr.  Schlegel  gives  one 
the  impression  of  a  human  steam  en- 
gine. Now  and  then  he  passes  my 
window  at  seven  o'clock.  At  night  ev- 
en as  late  as  the  hour  of  ten,  I  may  see 
a  burning  lantern  on  the  side  of  the 
curb  and  hear  load  after  load  of  coal 
tumbling  into  a  satisfied  customer's 
cellar;  the  lantern  and  the  noise  will 
say,  ' '  The  man  with  the  big  wheel- 
barrow is  still  working. ' ' 

Born  in  Decatur,  Indiana,  the  son 
of  a  blacksmith,  the  words  of  the 
popular  poet,  Longfellow,  sound  the 
right  note : 

"Toiling,   —  rejoicing,  —  sorrowing 
Onward   through   life   he   goes; 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 


Each  evening  sees  it  close; 
Something    attemptted,     something 

done, 
Has    earned    a    night 's    repose. ' ' 

If  it  is  religion  that  keeps  Red  go- 
ing— and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  word  of  the  man  with  the  big 
Avheelbarrow — then  we  must  consider 
his  religion  a  practical  and  helpful 
force  in  his  life.  Looking  back  into 
Mr.  Schlegel 's  past  we  discover  that 
at  one  time  he  studied  in  Taylor 
University,  and  had  planned  a  future 
in  the  newspaper  field,  editorial  work. 
But  ,a  nervous  breakdown  sent  him 
from  college  into  the  army,  through 
the  Spanish  American  war,  and  final- 
ly into  the  coal  business — that  is, 
frim  the  angle  of  the  big  wheelbarrow. 

"Did  your  nervous  breakdown  take 
all  the  joy  our  of  your  life  ? ' '  was  one 
of  the  direct  questions  that  I  put  to 
this  early-and-late  workman,  this 
proud  father  of  a  boy  in  the  Trades' 
High   School. 

"No,"  came  the  answer  swift  and 
sudden.  "My  religion  pulled  me 
through  the  slough  of  despond." 

"Are  you  contented  shoveling  and 
wheeling  coal?"  was  another  one  of 
my  direct  queries. 

"'Why  not!  I'm  helping  to  keep 
folks  warm,  and  God  is  good  to  me. 
I  give  Him  out  of  thankfulness  ten 
percent  of  all  I  make.  And  the  more 
I  give  to  Him  the  more  He  gives  me. 
In  1913  I  wheeled  150  tons  of  coal, 
and  in  1927  I  wheeled  over  5,000  tons 
of  coal.  My  earnings  last  year  almost 
reached  the  three-thousand-dollar 
mark. ' ' 
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"Yo  mean  to  say,"  I  asked,  "that 
you  gave  three  hundred  dollars  to 
your  Church  last  year  ? '  '■  - 

"Yes,  that  much  in  money,  and 
many  hours  in  service." 

He  paused. a  mQmenjt  as  I  held  the 
umbrella  over  his  head — it  was-  still 
raining — and  then  he  emphasized, 
"but  I'm  willing  to  do  even  more. 
God  is  kind ,to  me.  Why,  next  year 
my  boy  will  enter  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. Mother  and  1  are  proud  of  him. 
He'll  carry  out  the  work  I  once  plan- 
ned for  myself." 

As  Red  continued  his  conversation 
about  that  boy  of  his,  and  about-  that 
Church  of  his,  I  thought  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  have  watched  him 
at  work  in  the  north  end  of  Columbus. 
Perhaps,  many  of  them  do  not  know 
the  story  back  of  the  man  with  the 
big  wheelbarrow,  but  all  of  them  have 
admired  his  strength,  his  courage,  and 


his  friendliness.  Even  the  gay,  young 
students,  co-eds  and  boy  friends. alike,, 
slop  long  enough  to  say,  as  large 
lumps  of  coal  bump  on  the  basement 
floors  of  sorority  and  fraternity  hous- 
es, "Hello  Red."  ,.,.    i 

Somewhere,  long  ago,  I  read  that 
there  are  sermons  in  stones,  and  the 
statement  I  do  notdoubt.  But  I- .also 
believe  that  there  are  sermons-  in 
lumps  of  coal— anyway,  when  Red 
drops  them  into  his  giant  wheelbarrow. 

It  is  still  raining.  Big  drops  ■  of 
water  are  rolling  down  the  window 
panes  of  my  study,  and  it  is  almost 
dark  at  only  four  o'clock.  But  why 
complain  about  the  weather  if  Red 
doesn  't !  He  is  fifty-three  years  old 
today,  and  said  to  me  only  a  few 
hours  ago  in  a  shirt  soaking  wet : 

' '  Brother  Snyder,  my  religion  keeps 
me  going,  rain  or  shine." 


"SANCTUARY" 

"Let  us  put  by  some  hour  of  every  day 

Dor  holy  things — whether  it  be  when  dawn 

Peers  through  the  window  pane,   or,  when  the  moon 

Flames  like  a  brunished  topaz  in  the  vault, 

Or  when  the  thrush  pours  in  the  ear  of  eve 

Its  plaintive  melody;  some  little  hour 

Wherein  to  hold  rapt  converse  with  the  soul 

From  sordidness  and  self  a  sanctuary, 

Swept  by  the  winnowing  unseen  wings 

And  touched  by  the  White  Light  Ineffable." 

— Author  Unknown. 
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SIXTY  YEAR  A  COLLEGE  STUDENT. 


(The  State,  Columbia,  S.  C.) 


William  Cullen  Bryant  Kemp,  who 
died  recently,  spent  60  years  as  a 
student  in  Columbia  university  and 
was  graduated  14  times.  To  genera- 
tions of  seekers  of  learning  there  he 
was  known  as  "the  perpetual  stu- 
dent." They  called  him  "Doc"  and 
conferred  on  him  a  degree  not  listed 
in  the  catalogue — D.  P.  M.,  Doctor  of 
Perpetual    Motion. 

When  he  entered  the  institution  at 
18,  he  had  no  liking  for  study,  so  a 
wealthy  relative,  in  order  to  urge 
him  onward,  left  him  $2,500  a  year 
as  long  as  he  remained  at  Columbia. 

The  principal  concern  was  that 
there  would  not  be  enough  new  sub- 
jects to  study,  but,  with  the  advance 
of  modern  education,  the  number  in- 
creased in  such  volume  that  he  never 
succeeded  in  taking  all  the  courses 
in  the  university.  He  acquired  the 
following  degrees :  M.  D.,  A.  B.,  A. 
M.,  LL.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Ph.D.,  C.  E.,  E. 
E.,  Mech  E.,  E.  M.,  Phar.  Chem.,  and 
three  kinds  of  B.  S.  degrees.  He  was 
educated  for  seven  professions. 

Although  at  first  he  disliked  study, 
he  learned  to  like  it  and  remained  at 
Columbia  to  indulge  this  desire,  his 
friends  said.  Despite  his  scholastic 
inclinations,  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
undergraduate  and  attended  all  stu- 
dent   events.     None    knew    the    songs 


and  cheers  better  than  he.  Few  knew 
so  well  the  lore  and  history  of  Colum- 
bia. 

For  decades  a  tradition  about  Co- 
lumbia's "perpetual  student"  has  ex- 
isted in  the  college  and  university 
world,  yet  few  'really  have  believed 
it  true. 

How  many  examinations  did  he 
stand?  No  mention  of  this  is  made 
in  the  stories  about  his  death.  If 
he  took  five  courses  a  year,  the  aver- 
age load,  and  stood  examinations 
twice  a  year,  he  underwent  600  such 
tests  and  trials,  undoubtedly  a  world 's 
record.  If  he  took  full  note  on  all 
the  lectures  given  him,  he  wrote  in 
volume  many  times  more  than  the 
largest  encyclopedia. 

Sixty  years  a  college  student !  Ev- 
en the  most  ardent  undergraduate 
and  the  most  enthusiastic  alumnus, 
yearning  to  return  to  alma  mater, 
must  be  appalled  at  the  very 
thought.  Most  of  them,  if  they  had 
to  make  a  choice,  would  prefer  to 
follow  the  example  of  Judge  R.  W. 
Winston  of  North  Carolina,  author 
of  a  recent  notable  biography  of  An- 
drew Johnson,  who  returned  to  his 
alma  mater,  the  state  university,  after 
he  was  past  60  and  took  part  of  his 
college  course  over. 


Lady  of  the  house :      So  you  are  the  sole  survivor  of  a  shipwreck ! 
me  how  you  came  to  be  saved." 

Old  Salt:     "Well,  you  see,  lady,  I  missed  the  boat." 


Tell 
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FROM  GREENLANDS  ICY  MOUNTAINS" 


By  Rev.  John  Watson,  D.D. 


In  1733  Moravian  missionaries  went 
to  Greenland  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  although  they  work- 
ed with  much  devotion,  up  to  the  year 
1738  they  had  made  no  converts.  One 
reason,  as  they  believed  afterwards, 
was  this,  that  they  thought  it  neces- 
sary before  declaring  Jesus  Christ  to 
instruct  the  people  in  the  doctrines  of 
natural   religion. 

One  day  a  man,  called  Kajarnak, 
of  the  most  evil  character,  entered  a 
missionary's  hut,  and  by  accident, 
as  it  were,  heard  him  read  the 
story  of  Jesus'  sufferings.  How  far 
removed,  one  would  J  say,  was  the 
mystery  of  the  Divine  Sacrifice  from 
the  ideas  of  this  Greenlander,  infa- 
mous for  his  cruelty!  But  just  be- 
cause he  was  so  great  a  sinner,  and 
this   was   so   great   a   salvation   there 


was    a    pre-established    harmony    be- 
tween Christ  and   Kajarnak. 

"How  was  that?"  he  asked.  "Tell 
me  that  again,  for  I  too  wish  to  be 
saved."  He  too!-  Quite,  Kajarnak; 
'tis  thy  privilege,  for  thy  salv'ation  is 
also  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  for 
Kajarnak  Christ  had  died.  '"These 
words,"  the  missionary  said,  "pene- 
trated through  my  very  marrow  and 
bones. ' '  Less  than  a  year  a'f ter- 
wards,  Kajarnak,  his  wife,  and  two 
little  children  were  baptised,  and  be- 
came the  first-fruits  of  Greenland  un- 
to Christ.  As  he  was  the  first  of  the 
Greenlanders  to  be  in  Christ,  he  was 
also  the  first  to  be  in  glory,  for  two 
years  after  his  baptism  he  died  in 
great  peace,  comforting  his  wife  and 
his  family.  So  Christ  satisfied  a  sav- 
age Greenlander. 


THE  GREATEST  BLUNDER 


In  the  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  there  is  a  record  written  by  five  hun- 
dred men  who  told  of  the  greatest  blunder  they  had  made.  The  follow- 
ing is  what  some  of  them  write: 

"Reading  worthless  books." 

"Did  not  stick  to  anything." 

"Did  not  take  care  of  money." 

"Careless  about  my  religious  duties." 

"When  I  left  my  Church  and  mother." 

"Not  saving  money  when  I  was  young." 

"Refused  a  steady  position  with  a  good  firm." 

"The  greatest  blunder  of  my  life  was  gambling." 

"Wasted  my  time  when  I  was  at  school." 

"Thinking  that  my  boss  could  not  do  without  me." 

"Would  not  hearken  to  the  advice  of  older  people." 

"When  I  left  school  before  I  was  past  fourth  grade." 

' '  The  greatest  blunder  of  my  life  was  not  accepting  Christ  and  thereby 
avoiding  many  sorrows  caused  by  serving  Satan." — Youth's  Evangelist. 
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WHAT  TO  TALK  ABOUT 


By  Enid  S.  Smith 


"I  certainly  had  a  narrow  escape 
yesterday  at  Mrs.  Jaynes,,"  remarked 
Mildred  to  her  Cousin  Nell,  as  they 
sat  at  lunch.  "I  haven't  been  here 
long  enuogh  to  discover  that  nearly 
everybody  in  this  little  town  is  re- 
lated, and  I  was  saying  something 
about  Miss  Dickson's  ability  as  choir 
director  when  I  discovered  she  was 
second  cousin  to  Mrs.  Jaynes,  who 
of  course  feels  she's  perfect  in  every 
line.  It  was  fortunate  for  me,  if  I 
valued  her  friendship,  that  I  didn't 
enlarge  upon  my  idea  in  regard  to 
the  subject." 

•'That  reminds  me  of  something 
I  read  not  long  ago  in  regard  to  con- 
versation,' '  replied  Cousin  Nell,  en- 
thusiastically. It  saved  me  making 
many  a  break,  and  I  think  the  advice 
it  contains  is  very  sound.  The  sug- 
gestion to  which  I  refer  was  that  we 
had  better  not  discuss,  in  conversa- 
tion, persons,  but  rather  things  or 
ideas.  You  probably  realize  that  at 
least  two-thirds  of  all  our  conversation 
when  we  meet  a  neighbor,  a  friend, 
or  are  talking  at  church  or  club  in 
a  group,  is  about  people.  The 
fact  is  that  we  should  talk  first  con- 
cerning ideas,  second  things,  and  last 
of  all  discuss  persons.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  most  of  us  are  shallow  and 
wanting  in  ideas  that  we  fall  to  dis- 
cussing each  other  and  very  often  to 
no  good  purpose.  When  we  talk  of 
persons  we  usually  discuss  our  neigh- 
bors or  acquaintances  and  very  often 
we  disagree  and  end  in  censorious 
criticism.  If  we  are  in  a  group,  there 
is  apt  to  be  friction  or  prejudice  en- 


gendered, and  the  harmony  of  the 
gathering  is  broken  up,  giving  place 
to    argument    and    unkind    remarks. ' ' 

"Cousin  Nell,  you  call  to  mind  the 
old  Latan  proverb  which  instructs  us 
to  say  of  the  dead  nothing  but  what 
is  good." 

"  •  I  would  say,  Mildred,  '  Of  the  dead 
and  of  the  living  say  nothing  but  what 
is  good. ',  Then  again,  as  there  is  little 
good  in  discussing  persons  much  good 
may  come  of  discussing  things,  parti- 
cularly in  reference  to  home,  its  im- 
provemnt,  right  conditions,  the  state 
of  the  town,  public  health,  the  school, 
its  ideals  and  aims,  our  cooperation, 
books  we  find  helpful,  wTays  of  do- 
ing things,  art,  invention  and  so 
forth.  It  is  much  more  profitable 
than  is  the  usual  conversation  about 
persons,  to  start  up  a  discussion  con- 
cerning the  findings  on  Mars,  or  the 
fact  that  the  moon,  long  considered 
a  negative,  liftless  dark  mass  is  now 
said  to  abound  in  frost  and  rain  and 
is  reputed, to  boast  a  live  volcano. 

"That  sounds  interesting,  Cousin 
Nell,"  exclaimed  Mildred.  "Such 
subjects  are  bound  to  brighten  our 
minds  and  quicken  our  intellects,  as 
well  as  to  prove  a  stimulus  in  many 
other  wTays.  Instead  of  talking  what 
is  commonly  called  'cheap  talk'  at 
the  next  gathering,  I  believe  I  will  try 
to  introduct  some  interesting,  helpful 
idea,  and  we  will  see  if  a  girl's  power, 
as  they  say  a  man's  is,  is  not  equal 
to  her  ideas.  I  will  try  after  this  to 
remain  in  the  realm  of  ideas  as  far 
as  my  conversation  is  concerned. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mrs.  M.  W.  Fetzer,  of  East  Lynn, 
Mass.,  a  former  member  of  our  staff, 
who  has  been  visiting  friends  and 
relatives  in  this  community  for  the 
past  three  weeks,  left  last  Tuesday 
for  Wilson,  where  she  will  spend  some 
time  prior  to  returning  to  her  home. 


We  were  shocked  to  learn  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Herbert  Gordon,  a 
former  student  at  the  school,  who  was 
paroled  last  August.  He  was  killed 
neair  Winston-Salem  last  Sunday,  when 
a  car  he  was  driving  was  struck  by 
a  train. 

The  boys  on  the  outside  forces  are 
still  working  in  the  woods.  They  are 
cleaning  up  some  new  ground  for  Mr. 
Pharr,  one  of  our  neighbors.  A  saw 
mill  has  been  in  operation  there  for 
some  time  and  as  this  work  is  done 
on  shares,  the  school  will  receive  a 
nice  supply  of  new  lumber. 

Henry  Dubois,  who  was  paroled 
from  this  institution  aibout  twelve 
years  ago,  called  on  us  one  day  last 
week.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  five-year-  old  son.  Thy  were 
on  their  way  to  Alabama  where  Henry 
will  be  employed  as  assistant  manager 
of  one  of  a  group  of  5  and  10  cent 
chain  stores. 

According  to  reports  from  the  Con- 
cord Hospital,  McDonald  Montague, 
will  be  returned  to  the  school  in  a  few 
days.  This  young  man  is  recovering 
from  his  third  attack  of  pneumonia, 


the  last  one  being  very  serious,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  was  in  a  critical  con- 
dition for  several  days.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  nurses  to  have  some  help 
to  keep  him  in  bed  during  his  delir- 
ium and  one  of  the  boys  from  the 
school  was  sent  over  to  help  them  at 
night.  We  shall  be  glad  to  welcome 
him  back  to  the  school,  thanks  to  the 
expert  treatment  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  doctors  and  attendants  at  the 
Hospital. 


The  Davey  tree  experts  were  here 
a  few  days  ago,  working  on  the  old 
oak  that  stands  near  the  Cannon  Me- 
morial Building.  A  huge  fire  pump 
was  used  in  spraying  the  entire  tree 
with  scalicide.  This  old  landmark 
has  been  weathering  the  storms  for 
many  years.  It  has  marked  the  as- 
sembling place  for  both  boys  and  offi- 
cers for  more  than  twenty  years.  Each 
morning  under  its  huge  branches,  the 
assembly  is  called  to  salute  as  the 
national  and  state  emblems  are  un- 
furled to  the  morning  breeze.  Nearly 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  noticed  that 
the  tree  was  rapidly  decaying  and 
steps  were  taken  for  its  preservation. 
For  a  distance  of  nearly  four  feet 
above  the  ground,  the  decayed  portion 
was  removed  and  the  tree  filled  with 
cement.  This  has  rapidly  grown  over 
until  only  a  few  inches  of  the  concrete 
can  now  be  seen,  and  it  looks  as  though 
with  proper  treatment  this  historic 
old  oak  may  be  preserved  for  some 
years. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 
No.  40  To  New  York  9:21  P,  Ai 
No.  30  To  Washington  2:12  A.  AI 
No.  13G  To  Washington  5:05  A.  At 
No.  36  To  New  York  10:23  A.  Af 
No.  34  To  New  York  4:33  P.  Af. 
No.  12  To  Richmond  7:09  P.  M 
No.       32  To  New  York       9:03  P.  M 

Southbound 
No.  45  To  Charlotte  3:3(5  P.  M. 
No.  35  To  New  Orleans  9:50  P.  M 
No.  29  To  Birmingham  2:15  A.  M. 
No.  31  To  Augusta  5:51  A.  AP 
No.  33  To  New  Orleans  8  :15  A.  AI 
No.  11  To  Charlotte  8:00  A.  AI. 
No.     135  To  Atlanta  8:37    P.    M. 

No.       39  To  Atlanta         9:45   A.    AI 
N.       37  To  New  Orleans  11:29  A.  Ai. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash 
ington  and  beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  here  to  dis 
charge  passengers  coming  from  Wash 
ington  and   beyond. 

All  trains  stop  in  Concord  except 
No.  38  northbound 
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♦  ' '  There  are  two  classes  of  men  in  the  world — drudg-  £ 
%  es  and  dreamers;  and  all  men  who  have  neither  *S* 
%  capacity  to  dream  nor  capacity  to  understand  and  *♦* 
%  appreciate  the  dreams  and  visions  of  others,  belong  ♦ 
t  to  the  class  of  drudges.    Whatever  he  may  be  worth, 

♦  or  able  to  earn,  the  man  who  works  without  vision — 

&  who  is  not  lifted  up  by  his  thoughts  out  of  mere  |[ 

X  material  things — he  is  a  drudge." — Selected.  * 
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DETERMINED  BY  THOUGHT 

A  man's  thought  determines  the  moral  climate  of  his  life,  and  will  settle  the 
question  whether  his  conduct  is  to  be  poisonous  marsfi  or  fertile  meadow,  fra- 
grant garden  or  barren  sand.  The  pose  of  the  mind  determines  the  disposi- 
tion, and  will  settle  whether  a  man  shall  soar  with  angels  in  the  heavenlies  or 
wallow  with  the  sow  in  the  mire.  What  we  think  about  the  things  that  are 
greatest  will  determine  how  we  do  the  things  that  are  least.  What  are  your 
primary  thoughts  about  God?  The  prints  of  those  thoughts  will  be  found  in 
your  courtesies,  in  your  intercourse,  in  the  common  relationships  of  life,  in 
the  government  of  commerce,  in  the  control  of  the  body,  and  in  all  the  affairs 
of  home  and  market  and  field. — J.  H.  Jowett,  D.D. 


The  121st  birthday  of  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  called  to  the  difficult  and  re- 
sponsible station  of  Chief  Executive  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  will  be  fit- 
tingly observed,  June  3rd,  at  the  formal  opening  of  Confederate  Reunion  in  the 
city  of  Charlotte.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  occasion  will  present  an  op- 
portunity for  some  who  through  a  feeling  of  inherited  prejudice,  or  for  one 
seeking  an  opportunity  to  air  a  store  of  information,  (gotten  from  we  know  not 
where)  or  to  bring  out  strong  and  weak  characteristics  of  the  man  who  dared  to 
assume  such  a  stupendous  responsibility  at. a  time,  when  our  southland  was 
utterly  unprepared  for  war.  It  has  been  conceded  by  charitable  historians,  both 
of  the  North  and  the  South,  that  Jefferson  Davis 's  errors  were  of  the  head  and 
not  of  the  heart.     We  know  the  misrepresentations  have  been  endless,  but  not 

one  has  blurred  the  character  of  the  man,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  taken 
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from  Library  of  Southern  Literature :  ":  he  was  denounced  by  some  Union 
writers  and  made  a  "scapegoat"  by  certain  confederates,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with  ripe  experience,  rare 
ability,  patriotic  devotion,  even  with  wonderful  success  when  one  considers 
the  "overwhelming  numbers  and  resources"  which  opposed  him." 

Prejudice  should  have  no  place  in  the  recording  of  history,  therefore,  we 
should  as  southerners  do  all  in  our  power  to  collect  and  disseminate  truth  and 
see  that  our  children  of  the  southern  confederacy  be  taught  the  same. 

Morris  Schaff,  the  oldest  living  alumnus  of  West  Point,  and  an  officer  of 
the  Northern  Armies,  but  unprejudiced  by  the  war  time  propaganda  writes 
a  history  entitled,  "Jefferson  Davis — His  Life  And  Personalities,"  for  the 
reasons  as  stated  on  first  page  of  his  history : "  to  see  justice  done,  so  far  as 
my  pen  may  prevail  to  Jefferson  Davis,  who,  I  feel  has  had  unfair  treatment 
by  historians. ' ' 

This  history,  by  Morris  Schaff,  will  be  presented  to  one  of  the  libraries  of 
the  city  schools  with  the  hope  that  the  life  a,nd  the  character  of  the  man  who 
was  imprisoned,  manacled  and  forced  to  live  twenty  years  of  martydom  be 
studied  and  thereby  be  better  appreciated. 

In  the  Open  Forum,  Charlotte  Observer,  Feb.  17th,  this  communication  from 
the  pen  of  J.  D.  Barrier,  a  confederate  veteran,  shows  that  he  thinks  Jeff 
Davis  has  not  received  the  recognition  he  should  have  along  with  other  great 
men  of  the  same  period  of  history : 

"A  further  object  in  writing  this  article,  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  while  celebrating  the  birthdays  of  other  great  men  and  eulogizing 
them  in  terms  most  appropriate,  we  have  measurably  neglected  this  great 
man — greait  in  the  realms  of  civil  life,  a  very  hero  in  military  achieve- 
ments, the  peer  of  any  in  state  craft  and  the  chief  sufferer  of  maniacal 
vengeance  that  none  of  us  could  share  with  him.  To  read  the  accounts 
of  all  the  insults,  privations  and  actual  personal  abuse  he  suffered  for  us 
under  Gen.  Miles  at  Fortress  Monroe,  with  not  a  single  blot  against  his 
stalwart  integrity,  it  would  seem  that  he  should  be  enshrined  in  the  depths 
of  our  tender  emotions  and  that  we  should  even  at  this  late  day  celebrate 
his  birthday  in  fitting  manner  and  teach  our  children  to  respect,  revere 
and  emulate  him  as  they  do  Lee,  Jackson  and  others  of  like  distinction. ' ' 
•  «**••••«••• 

PLANT  NATIVE  SHRUBS  AROUND  YOUR  HOME 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  one  gets  anxious  to  get  out  and  do  something 
about  gardening,-let  it.be  in  a  regetable  or  flower  garden.  It  is  the  call  of  the 
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season  and  anyone  who  loves  the  mother  earth  is  constrained  to  reach  down 
and  plant  a  seed  of  some  kind  or  transplant  a  shrub.  There  are  many  things 
for  the  busy  housewife  to  do  to  beautify  her  home  place,  and  North  Carolina 
can  boast  of  so  many  native  evergreens,  beautiful  shade  trees  and  many  shrubs 
till  it  is  inexcusable  to  have  a  yard  absolutely  destitute  of  nice  shade  trees 
and  beautiful  shrubbery.  A  representative  of  the  Department  of  Education 
in  an  address  said:  "no  more  beautiful  trees  could  be  planted  on  any  home 
grounds  than  the  water  and  willow  oak,  sweet  gum,  sycamore,  bay 
white  ash,  holly  and  chokeberry.  Also  among  the  native  evergreens  are  the 
sweet  myrtle  and  gallberry  which  make  attractive  base  planting.  The  bramble 
is  one  of  the  lovliest  of  evergreen  vines.  The  jessamine  is  also  an  evergreen, 
but  not  so  showy."  These  shrubs  mixed  with  some  of  the  flowering  shrubs, 
such  as  the  various  kinds  of  spirea  or  abelia,  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  surroundings  of  any  home. 

Let  us  learn  to  appreciate  these  resources — shrubs  and  trees — by  using  the 
same  to  beautify  our  home  grounds  this  season. 

PROMOTION   OF   CHARACTER   RATHER   THAN   ACCURACY   IN   OUR 

SCHOOLS 

There  must  be  something  radically  wrong  as  to  the  results  realized  from 
the  public  school  system  at  large, — from  the  fact  the  press  carries  many  arti- 
cles to  that  effect  and  locally  one  hears  frequently  similar  criticisms  register- 
ed. It  may  be  that  the  trouble  lies  with  the  masses, — the  beneficiaries  who 
receive  too  much  for  the  small  returns.  The  magazine  "The  New  Age"  makes 
reference  by  stressing  "character  education"  as  a  new  feature  in  our  schools. 
We  thought  character  building  had  always  been  taught,  not  by  precept  alone, 
but  in  every  phase  of  the  school  work,  by  the  teahers. 

It  may  be  that  the  standardization  system  now  adopted  does  not  meet  all  of 
the  requirements  that  spell  a  good  teacher.  Read  the  following  from  The  New 
Age: 

"The  tendency  throughout  education  today  is  a  growing  desire  to  intro- 
duce character  education  into  our  schools,"  said  Principal  Agnes  Boyson 
of  the  Lyndale  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  "Educators  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  work  of  many  of  our  graduates.  Some  of  these  boys  and  girls 
go  out  into  the  world  and  do  not  succeed ;  in  fact,  some  are  absolute  fail- 
ures. 

'  'The  time  has  come,  when  we  must  ask  ourselves  this  question :     What 
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are  the  necessary  qualities  one  must  possess  to  establish  a  well  ordered, 
successful  life  ?  What  must  be  taught  our  boys  and  girls  to  make  them 
unselfish  sons  and  daughters,  considerate  husbands  and  wives,  intelligent 
fathers  and  mothers,  desirable  neighbors  and  citizens? 

'"'We  all  know  that  to  produce  such  characters,  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  honesty  rather  than  accuracy,  the  knowledge  of  how  to  serve  rather 
than  the  acquiring  of  mere  information,  and  the  desire  to  serve  rather 
than  a  cerain  number  of  100  per  cent  averages.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  a  radical  change  is  needed  in  our  curriculum. 

"Superintendents,  principals,  teachers,  and  pupils  must  unite  in  this 
common  interest." 


One  of  the  most  colorful  features  of  the  inaugural  program  was  the  presence 
of  representatives  of  fifteen  Indian  tribes — from  the  United  States  Indian 
reservation  band,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  as  a  compliment  to  vice  president,  Charles 
Curtis  who  can  boast  of  Indian  ancestry.  No  doubt  the  sound  of  the  drums 
brought  to  the  mind  of  the  vice  president  early  memories  of  the  curling 
smoke  of  the  Indian  wigwam.  The  whole  setting  for  the  inauguration  is  now 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  no  doubt  there  are  other  interests  engaging  the  attention 
of  many  who  were  enthusiastic  about  attendng  the  inauguration. 

The  announcement  over  the  radio  telling  graphically  the  movements  of  the 
crowd,  and  keeping  the  vast  radio  audience  in  close  touch  with  the  high, 
official  families  of  the  capital  city  was  clear  and  very  satisfactory.  By  using 
a!  vivid  imagination  in  giving  color  to  every  change  of  scenes,  and  visualizing 
all  characters  as  described  and  heard,  one  had  a  good  birds-eye  view  of  the 
inauguration  without  the  physical  exhaustion  following  such  strenuous  days 
as  well  a,s  the  financial  expense.  The  radio  is  great  and  will  continue  to  be 
more  in  demand. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  that  Mrs.  Coolidge  felt  very  much  as  did  Mrs.  T.  J. 
Jarvis,  of  North  Carolina  immediately  after  the  inauguration  of  the  incoming 
Governor.  Mrs.  Jairvis  turned  to  the  grand  old  man,  Gov.  Jarvis,  on  this  occas- 
ion and  said,  "Governor  it  is  all  over  "-meaning  "let  us  be  moving."  Whether 
Mrs.  Coolidge  said  as  much  or  not,  she  acted  the  part,  because  in  a  very  short 
time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  were  speeding  their  way  to  their  quiet  and  unpre- 
tentious home  in  Northampton,  Mass., -a  spot  they  have  never  forgotten  and 
continued  to  think  of  as  home. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND. 

(By  Old  Hurry  graph) 


Spring  is  writing  her  advent  mes- 
sages with  jonquils,  and  setting  out 
the  buttercups  to  catch  the  dew  of 
the  morning. 

Plants  make  love  like  human  be- 
ings, the  scientists  are  saying.  I  vl 
hke  to  see  the  plant  that  is  bold 
enough  to  make  love  to  the  cactus, 
and  attempt  to  hug  it. 
— o  — 
Values  of  a  Wife 

No  man,  perhaps,  who  lives  his 
life  with  a  good  and  efficient  wife,  ever 
realizes  her  value  to  him.  Certainly 
her  spiritual  values  are  inestimable. 
Now  the  United  States  department 
of  agriculture  in  its  quest  for  eco- 
nomic facts  which  may  instruct  and 
suggest  better  things  and  methods 
to  the  farmers,  suggests  figuring  the 
cash  values  of  the  wives  not  only  of 
farmers  tjut  of  factory  and  office 
workers.  It  is  going  to  be  a  difficult 
thing  to  do.  I  do  not  believe  the 
value  of  a  wife  can  be  estimated  in 
dollars  ajad  cents.  There  is  more  to 
it   than  a   commercial  valuation. 

A  wife's  ministrations,  and  the 
treasure  of  her  affections,  like  the 
grace  of  God,  is  given,  not  bought. 
If  any  man  has  failed  to  estimate  the 
affection  of  a,  true-hearted  wife,  he 
v  ill  be  likely  to  mark  the  value  in 
his  loss  when  the  heart  that  loved 
him  is  stilled  in  death.  You  just 
can't  estimate  the  value  of  a  good 
wife.  She  may  work  for  a  stipend, 
but  that  does  not  reveal  her  true 
value.  Her  ardent  -spirit  breathes  the 
breath    of    life    into    all    enterprises. 


Her  patience  and  constancy  are  main- 
ly instrumental  in  carrying  forward 
to  completion  the  best  human  designs. 
The  nearest  glimpse  of  heaven  that 
mortals  ever  get  on  earth  is  that 
domestic  circle  which  her  hands  have 
trained  to  intelligence,  virtue,  and 
love,  which  her  gentle  influence  per- 
vades, and  of  which  her  radiant  pre- 
sence is  the  center  and  sun. 
— o — 
The  funniest  things  on  this  mun- 
dane sphere,  to  a  silent  observer,  is  to 
hear  two  people  discuss  the  colds  they 
have,  or  the  near  grip  of  the  flu  they 
had.  It  is  something  fearful  on  both 
sides,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  which 
suffered  the  worst.  And  the  remedies 
they  took,  and  the  remedies  suggested 
to  them  by  friends.  It  was  enough 
to  scare  the  life  out  of  a  cold,  or 
run  the  flu  out  of  the  community. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  newspapers 
that  a  man's  wife  left  him  and  got 
a  divorce  because  he  went  on  so  many 
fishing  trips.,  Evidently  his  fist  stor- 
ies did  not  suit  her,  or  he  kept  his 
lyin'  busy,  like  the  telephone,  when 
you  are  in  a  hurry. 

A  Matter  of  Curiosity 
What  does  a  man  who  writes  a 
column  like  yours  every  day,  do  the 
rest  of  the  day?"  is  a  query  that 
comes  to  my  desk.  I  do  not  know 
of  anybody  else  who  writes  a  column 
like  this,  but  to  satisfy  a  curious 
soul,  without  reasoning  why,  I  will 
answer  the  question,  which  I  take  it 
to   be   complimentary   interest   in   my 
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word.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  peo- 
ple Avho  read  a  writer's  stuff  day  by 
day,  like  to  know  what  kind  of  a  fellow 
he  is,  and  what  he  looks  like,  and 
what  he  does  besides  write.  That  I 
take  it  is  the  motive  of  the  inquirer. 
Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  spend 
the  days  in  hunting  for  the  mistakes 
of  the  other  fellows;  the  typographi- 
cal errors  the  machine  make;  in  other 
words  proof  read  all  the  stuff  in  Sun 
before  the  reader  gets  a  chance  to 
read  it.  To  err  is  human  but  to  find 
the  errors  is  fine.  I  am  a  regular 
daily  patron  of  Uncle  Sam's  postoffi- 
ce,  because  I  want  to  know  what's 
going  and  what's  coming,  and  a  post- 
office  is  a  good  place  to  do  that.  Some 
times  I  drop  in  on  the  movies,  because 
I  like  to  hear  the  folks  read  the  titles. 
It  is  a  kind  of  homey  affair  and  you 
don't  feel  so  lonesome.  I  attend  Sun- 
day and  week-day  church  services 
when  I  can  get  off  in  time  to  get  there 
without  disturbing  the  congregation. 
Visit  other  churches  at  intervals,  and 
and  mix  with  the  brethren.  Occas- 
ionally I  drop  in  on  a  friend  and  have 
a  social  chat.  What  leisure  time  I 
have  is  spent  with  the  partner  and 
sharer  of  my  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
postage  stamps,  giving  her  wise  ad- 
vice on  this  that  and  the  other,  which 
she  seldom  follows,  and  she  retaliates 
by  giving  me  wise  cracks  along  the 
same  lines,  and  I  follow  the  example 
she  has  set  for  me.  The  balance  of 
the  Spare  time  I  have  I  am  asleep. 
I  hope  this  will  be  agreeable  and 
satisfy  the  complimentary  curiosity 
of  my  fair  inquirer. 

A  new  idea  for  prohibition  enforce- 
ment  has  been   revealed   in   Chicago. 
Two   prohibition   agents   in   that   city 


testified  recently  that  they  drank  53 
highballs  while  collecting  evidence 
against  a  night  club.  Now  if  Mr. 
Hoover  will  appoint  agents  all  over 
this  country,  and  they  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Chicago  gentlemen  they'll 
have  this  country  drunk  dry. 

— P. — 
We   learn,   as   the  years  roll   around 

and    leave    the   past   behind, 
That  much  we've  counted  sorrow  but 

proves   that   God   is  kind; 
That  many  a  flower  we  longed  for  had 

a  hidden  thorn  of  pain, 
And   many  a  rugged  by-path  led   to 

fields  of  ripened  grain. 
— o — 
Which  Way  are  You  Pulling 

There  are  in  the  world  two  sets 
of  forces — one  pulling  down,  the  other 
pulling  up;  one  pulling  forward,  the 
other  backward.  One  optimistic,  the 
other  pessimistic. 

Homes,  churches,  schools  ethical 
societies,  art  museums,  higher  drama, 
social  settlements,  and  kindred  things, 
are  pulling  men  and  women  up,  putt- 
ing more  light  and  joy  in  human  lives 
and  increasing  the  sum  total  of  the 
world's  good  and  happiness.  Arraved 
against  these  benign  agencies  are  the 
forces  of  greed,  appetite  and  passion, 
which  through  all  time  have  pulled 
downward  and  backward  . 

It  is  a  ceaseless,  unending  battle 
of  vital  and  far-reaching  results.  It 
is  the  first  business  of  every  one  to 
ask  himself  the  questions:  "On 
whch  side  am  I?  Am  I  with  the  forc- 
es which  diminish  the  sum  total  of 
human  joy  and  dwarf  the  woj  Id  s 
manhood ;  or  am  I  on  the  side  of  tho^e 
forces  which  flood  the  world  with  glad- 
ness and  promote  the  character  that 
is    the    basis   of   all    true    civilization 
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and  advancement  V '  And  as  Myrtle 
Wilcoxon  says, '"No  matter  how  nil-' 
important  you  may  seem  to  be,  you 
are  a  vital  force  pulling  one  way  or 
the  other:'-*    f-.** vi       ■■.;■  j 

Worry!  worry!  worry!  I  see  men 
every  day  wr}o.  are  just  worrying1 
along.  They  seem  as  if  they  canno. 
get  along  without'  worry.  If  they 
haven't  got  it  they  hunt  for  it.  They 
are  not  happy  till  they  have  it. 
Worry  is  the  greatest  burden  they  can 
carry.     It    saps   more    of    a   person's 


strength  than  any  other  one  thing. 
Worry  seldom  lights  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  man  who  faces  his  problems 
with  faith,  hope  and  courage. 

It  is  the  general  idea  of  people  em- 
ployed in  any  kind  of  occupation  to 
say. they  work  "for  a  living.''  Let's 
try  turning  that  expression,  and  say 
"we  are  living  for  a  work/'  It  will 
bring  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction-. 
And  you  will  be  happier  in  what  \on 
are  doing:. 


OUR  MOST  USEFUL  FLOWER 

Walter  K.  Putney,  in  Youth's  World. 


The  most  useful  of  all  our  garden 
flowers  is  also  one  of  the  least  beau- 
tiful. This  is  the  sunflower.  Three 
centuries  ago,  when  the  French  ex- 
plorer Champlain  visited  the  shores 
of  Lake  Huron,  he  found  the  Indians 
cultivating  this  sunflower  for  many 
purposes.  The  stalks  furnished  a  fi- 
ber for  making  rude  garments  and 
coverings;  the  flowers  were,. used  in 
the  making  of  dye  of  pretty  hue ;  the 
seeds  were  used  as  food  ;  and  also  fur- 
nished oil  that  was  a  favorite  among 
the  Indians  in  dressing  their  hair. 

Settlers  coming  from  many  parts  of 
Europe  have  made  much  more  use  of 
the  sunflower  than  the  Englsh  colon- 
ist did.  The  Russians  are  very  fond 
of  the, roasted  sunflower  seeds,  and,  in 
fact,  they  might  be  called  "Russia  i 
peanuts, ''for  they  are  just  as  tasty 
to  these  folks  as  peanuts  are  to  von 
e.  know  well  the  mater'al 
which  we  call  peanut-butter;  sunflow- 
er  seeds   are   often. used   bv   foreign 


people  in  the  same  way,  and  they  tell 
us  that  it  is  far  more  delicious  to  the 
taste  than  peanut  butter. 

In  many  countries  where  fast  days 
are  observed,  the  sunflower  makes  a 
fine  substitute  for  meat,  as  it  is  full 
of  goodness  and  satisfies  the  appetite. 
In  southern  Europe,  Egypt  and  India, 
the  sunflower  is  raised,  and  its  seeds 
are  an  important  commercial  product. 
Canadian  fanners  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  raising  the  sunflower  as  a 
silage  crop,  and  in  all  countries  the 
seeds  are  used  for  feeding  poultry  and 
birds.  The  pressed  seeds,  ground  fine, 
are  made  into  cakes  and  feci  to  cattle 
and  are  said  to  be  good  milk  producers. 

So,  although  the  sunflower  is  one 
of  our  least  attractive  plants,  it  cer- 
tainly has  far  more  uses  than  any 
of  the  other  garden  flowers  we  raise. 
The  flower  is  the  largest  among  the 
composite  blooms,  and  its  name  was 
given  because  of  the  golden-brown 
color  of  its  head. 
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OUR  AMERICAN  SABBATH 

(C.  W.  Hunt) 


I  have  often  said  that  the  greatest 
anchor  against  the  destruction  of 
American  civilization,  is  our  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath  day.  Just  to 
show  how  this  reverence  of  tbe  Sab- 
bath follows  men  and  women  who 
were  trained  in  the  faith  of  Sabbath 
observance :  I  have  a  friend  in  Char- 
lotte who  does  not  attend  church  often, 
but  who  thinks  straight  on  most 
things,  and  enjoys  a  Sunday  of  rest 
from  his  daily  toil.  I  met  this  man 
one  Sunday  not  long  ago  as  I  stopped 
at  the  post  office  to  drop  a  letter  as 
I  hurried  on  to  my  church,  and  he 
said  something  like  this:  "I  seldom 
attend  church,  but  I  do  love  a  sun- 
shiny Sabbath  day  like  this;  I  can- 
not quite  tell  why,  but  my  parents 
raised  me  to  go  to  church  and  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  day,  and  I  have  never 
gotten  away  from  it.  A  rainy  bad 
day  for  Sunday  takes  all  the  joy  of 
the  day  out  of  it  for  me.  I  have 
drifted  away  from  the  church  and  the 
things  I  used  to  do,  but  I  have  never 
forgotten  the  babbath  my  mother 
taught  me  to  love,  and  I  have  never 
failed  to  feel  better  for  the  brightness 
and  beauty  of  our  day  of  rest,  the 
Sabbath." 

The  time  was  all  too  short  to  talk 
with  a  man  who  felt  as  he  felt,  but 
I  did  have  time  to  say  to  him  that 
our  American  Sabba-th  is  the  very 
sheet  anchor  of  our  religion  and  civi- 
lization. It  hurts  to  see  how  many 
otherwise  good  people  violate  the  Sab- 
bath with  both  work  and  play.  1 
have  little  patience  with  what  we 
call  blue  laws;  for  I  interpret  as  lib- 


erally as  possible  what  Christ  said 
to  the  Pharisees  when  he  and  his  di- 
sciples plucked  the  corn  on  the  Sab- 
bath day  that  they  might  be  fed :  ' '  The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man 
for  the  Sabbatth. "  By  this  I  feel  we 
have  license  to  do  neeessary  work  on 
the  Lords  day,  but  that  word  neces- 
sary opens  up  a  wide  field.  The  keep- 
ing of  the  day  of  rest  is  insisted  on 
all  the  way  through  the  scriptures, 
and  that  woid  rest  raises  another  ques- 
tion :  it  is  necessary  for  man 's  well 
being  physically  to  rest  one  day  in 
seven  that  our  bodies  may  recuperaie; 
besides  no  man  or  woman  who  will 
quit  their  work  and  rest  for  the  day 
but  will  feel  more  respect  for  the 
spiritual  things.  On  the  other  hand 
the  constant  viola'.ion  of  the  Lord's 
day  by  men  and  women  decreases 
their  respect  for  things  that  pertain 
to  the  soul  and  spirit.  But  I  passed 
by  a  very  vital  point  in  this  discus- 
sion, what  is  neeessary  Sabbath  Avork  ? 
fn  our  hsste  we  have  become  unwill- 
ing to  stop  a  day.  In  fact  our  enter- 
prise and  rapid  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness as  well  as  fast  way  of  living  have 
made  railway  trains  necessary,  and 
we  hear  no  more  complaint  on  that 
score,  and  those  doing  work  intend- 
ed for  the  Master  use  these  agencies 
to  get  to  their  Sabbath  day  activi- 
ties. With  these  and  the  pubic  utili- 
ties running  full  blast  we  have  a  poor 
example  before  us  when  we  start  to 
discuss  the  observance  of  Sunday 
with  those  who  violate  the  same. 
The  church  has  quit  fighting  such, 
and   it   is   possible   that   it  may   quit 
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fighting,  out  in  the  open,  the  smaller 
violaations  of  the  day  of  rest. 

The  two  thngs  that  keep  more  peo- 
ple away  from  the  regular  church 
service  are  the  automobiles  as  a 
means  of  going  everywhere,  and  the 
game  known  as  G-O-L-F.  The  auto 
will  never  grow  less.  With  some  it 
is  a  means  of  grace  to  do  church 
work;  with  more  it  is  a  drawback  and 
keeps  them  and  theirs  from  the  church 
services.  Golf  is  on  the  increase. 
Excuse  is  made  (and  not  without  vir- 
tue) that  many  who  toil  hard  all  the 
week  in  store  or  shop  or  factory  have 
only  the  day  of  rest  to  get  out  and 
air  and  deport  themselves,  that  they 
are  entitled  to  that  much  by  right, 
and  really  have  need  for  just  what 
golf  and  joy  riding  brings  to  them. 
And  being  liberal  as  possible  to  be 
safe,  I  could  excuse  the  man  or  wo- 
man who  do  these  things  on  the  Sab- 


bath if  they  would  attempt  to  ad- 
just the  play  hours  to  the  church  ser- 
vice. I  feel  that  all  concern  both 
for  and  against  such  would  feel  a 
whole  lot  better  if  the  riders  and  play- 
ers would  make  it  fit  to  attend  the 
eleven  o'clock  church  service  of  their 
choice,  at  least.  With  me  such  a 
reverence  for  the  Day  would  go  a 
long  way  in  excusing  the  violation. 
But  as  it  now  is  the  eleven  o'clock 
hour  of  church  service  comes  in  the 
very  h?art  of  the  golf  game  or  the 
trip  to  some  place. 

Again  if  only  those  who  have  no 
part  in  the  church  and  its  work  play- 
ed golf  on  Sunday  those  opposed 
would  have  less  ground  for  complaint, 
but  when  a  person  of  supposed  good 
standing  in  his  or  her  church  deliber- 
ately go  to  the  golf  course  rather  than 
the  church  on  the  Sabbath  there  is 
a    bad    fall-down    there. 


NEW  HEAD  FOR  THE  SALVATION  ARMY 

(Charlotte  News) 


Edward  J.  Higgins  of  England  has 
been  elected  commanding  general  of 
the  Salvation  Army's  world-wide  or- 
ganization, succeeding  General  Brain- 
well  Booth.  The  vote  of  the  High 
Council  stood  52  to  5,  four  of  the  five 
being  members  of  the  Booth   family. 

Bramwell  Booth  has  wrought  well, 
but  he  is  old  and  has  been  for  quite 
a  long  time  in  feeble  health.  It  is 
another  instance  of  a  good  old  man 
who  did  not  know  when  to  retire. 
For  years  he  had  held  a  position  auto- 
cratic in  character  and  he  had  forgot- 
ten, if  he  ever  knew,  how  to  take 
advice.  Hence  he  refused  to  retiu; 
even   though  he   was  no   longe"   able 


to  meet  the  demands  of  his  office. 

The  fight  that  has  been  on  for  some 
time  between  the  Army  and  its  auto- 
cratic head  is  but  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  that  will  result  in  air  growth 
of  the  spirit  of  democracy  in  the  Army 
and  finally  bring  about  a  modii'ica 
tion  in  its  organization.  The  Salva- 
tion Army,  world  wide  in  the  scope 
of  its  activities,  is  too  big  to  become 
the  legacy  of  one  family  or  to  be  con- 
trolled by  one  autocratic  head. 

The  man  elected  to  succeed  General 
Booth  has  engaged  in  Salvation  Army 
activities  in  the  U.  S.,  the  West  In- 
dies and  the  Far  East  and  was  the 
choice  of  all  except  the  Booth  family. 
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MRS.  COOLIDGE  IS  ONE  OF  BEST  LIKED 

LADIES 


(Greensboro  Daily  News) 


When  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge  clears 
off  her  dressing  table  and  packs  her 
personal  belongings  preparatory  to  re- 
timing to  private  life  one  of  the  most 
popular  ami  democratic  Presidents' 
.wives  in  history  wiil  pass  out  of  the 
White   House. 

In  the  long  procession  of  ladies, 
grave  and  gay,  wilful  or  wistful,  who 
have  swept  rustling  trains  down  the 
stairs  of  the  stately  white  executive 
mansion,  none  has  been  more  affable 
or  shown  more  comradely  unaffected- 
ness  for  the  world  at  large  than 
Mrs.  Coolidge. 

Washington,  which  knows  her  so 
well,  is  not  one  pact  behind  the  rest 
of  the  country  in  its  admiration  for 
the  former  New  England  school 
teacher  who,  by  a  turn  of  fate,  was 
swept  into  the  White  House.  If 
anything,  Washington  accords  her 
even  more  credit  for  the  graceful 
way  in  which  she  has  met  every 
situation. 

President  Coolidge  himself  in  dis- 
cussing the  need  of  a  summer  White 
House  near  Washington,  where  the 
President  and  his  wife  can  go  for 
we?ek-ends,  spoke  of  the  trying  de- 
mands on  the  time  and  strength  of 
any  President's  wife.  Through  al- 
most six  years  of  being  constantly  in 
the  public  eye,  Mrs.  Coolidge  has 
never  lost  her  gallant  bearing  or  her 
vivacious   smile. 

Even  when  tragedy  drew  close  the 
blinds  of  the  White  House  for  a  few 
days  above  the  body  of  a  beloved  son 


she  did  not  permit  her  grief  to  dim 
for  long  her  responsive,  gracious 
manner  toward  the  public.  She  had 
a  duty  to<  perform  and  she  carried 
on. 

Mrs.  Coolidge 's  cherry  red  costumes 
which  have  become  a  part  of  Wash- 
ington social  life,  her  sparkling  ani- 
mation and  the  many  unaffected  lit- 
tle deeds  of  kindness  she  has  done, 
long  will  be  treasured  in  public 
memory.  Sick  children  in  hospitals, 
maimed  soldiers  at  Walter  Reid  hos- 
pital, as  well  as  princes,  diplomats 
and  senators,  have  known  that  friend- 
ly smile. 

Each  year  she  has  been  in  the 
White  House  she  has  helped  the 
Salvation  Army  distribute  Christmas 
baskets.  When  the  little  daughter 
of  Captain  Holz,  in  command  of  the 
army's  work  here,  was  ill  in  the  hos- 
pital Mrs.  Coolidge  went  to  see  her. 
When  Captain  Holz  himself  was  ill 
flowers  from  the  White  House  went 
to  him  every  day.  Flowers  have  been 
a  part  of  the  Coolidge  code. 

When  an  airmail  pilot  carrying  the 
presidential  mail  from  the  Black 
Hills  was  injured  in  a  crash  the 
President,  though  traveling  through 
the  Yellowstone,  wired  the  White 
House  to  send  flowers  by  plane  to 
the  stricken  aviator  in  a  Nebraska 
hospital. 

Mrs.  Coolidge  has  been  a  joy  to 
the  camera  men.  She  has  posed  in- 
dcf atigably  andj  serenely,  acceding 
willingly    to    the    many    demands    of 
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both  movie  and  ct still  ""men.  This  in- 
cessant facing  of  the  camera  squad 
she  has  taken  smilingly!  too,  as  part, 
of  the  job  of  being  a  President's  wife. 

She  knows  most  of  the  camera  men 
by  name  and  sometimes  greets  them 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand  and  a 
f'Efello,  Jimmie,"  or  "Bill"  as  the 
ease  may  be.  She  is  much  interested 
in  photography  and  sometimes  makes 
a  suggestion  for  poses  or  action  when 
a  news  reel  is  being  made. 

Newspaper  women  of.  Washington 
have  been  the  recipients  of  numerous 
courtesies  from  the  White  House. 
Each  year  Mrs.  Coolidge  holds  a  re- 
ception for  them  and  they  in  turn 
give  a  luncheon  for  her. 

The  simple,  sincere  residents  of  the 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  had  a 
chance  to  see  the  fun-loving,  demo- 
cratic side  of  Mrs.  Coolidge  at  its 
best.  There,  in  the  pine-scented  cool- 
ness, she  romped  and  played  with 
the  collies,  Rob  Roy  and  Prudence 
Prim.  Residents  of  Rapid  City  saw 
her  skimming  down  Main  street,  her 
red  cape  flying,  to  purchase  a  rub- 
ber ball  for  her  pet  chow,  "Tinv 
Tim." 

On  train  jaunts  to  other  towns 
she  ■  sat    on    the   rear   platform    with 


Tiny  Tim  in  her  arms,  smiling  and 
waving  to  crowds  along  the  way.  If 
the  President  failed,  to  appear  because 
of  fatigue  or  pressure  of  business,  the 
crowd"  good  humoredly  forgave  him 
when  the  First  Lady  waved  at  them 
in  such  jolly  fashion. 

When  the  President  went  fishing 
with  big  Ed  Rhoades  as  a  guide  Mrs. 
Coolidge  sat  on  the  porch  of  the  plain 
Rhoades  home  and  "visited"  with 
Mrs.  Rhoades.  The  two  women  spent 
many  a  pleasant  hour  together  ex- 
changing recipes  for  jam  and  jelly 
and  talking  about  their  children. 

Neighbors  around  the  game  lodge, 
which  was  the  summer  executive 
mansion,  often  brought  gifts  of  fruit, 
flowers  and  vegetables  to  the  Cooi- 
idges.  They  were  known  to  the  secret 
service  men  and  were  allowd  to  enter 
the  yard  when  all  others  were  barred. 

Little  girls  with  flowers,  women 
with  cakes  or  home  made  perserves, 
men  with  baskets  of  berries  or  vege- 
tables confidently  approached  the 
kitchen  door  and  left  their  offerings 
with  instructions  to  "give  them  to 
the  folks."  The  President  and  his 
wife  were  just  that  to  these  peopie 
of   the   hills— "the   folks." 


BENNET  HARBOR 

It  is  good  to  read  that  Commander  Byrd  has  named  a  harbor  which  he 
discovered  in  the  Antarctic  after  Floyd  Bennet,  the  man  who  flew  with 
him  to  the  Worth  Pole. 

But  for  the  self-sacrifice  and  bravery  that  led  him  tp  try  to  fly  to  the 
relief  of  the  Bremen  flyers  when  he  was  in  the  first  stages  of  pneoumonia, 
Bennet  would  today  he  Byrd's  right-hand  man  in  the  Antarctic.  Serv- 
ing his  fellow  mem  at  no  thought  of  the  cost  to  himself,  he  lost  his  life 
and  his  place  had  to  be  filled  by  another.  B/ut  Byrd,  it  seems,  has  not 
forgottem  him. — From  The  Greensboro  Record. 
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PARENT-TEACHER  GROUPS 
CELEBRATING  32ND  BIRTHDAY 


(Greensboro  Daily  News) 


Thirty-two  years  ago  today,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1897,  the  organization  that 
is  now  known  as  the  Parent-Teacher 
association  was  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
was  known  then  as  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers.  When  the 
small  group  of  mothers  was  first  or- 
ganized the  number  was  very  small, 
but  since  that  time  the  organization 
has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  and 
at  the  present  time  more  than  1,275,- 
400  parents   and   teachers   are  active 

members  of  the  association. 

*  *  *  * 

[The  Parent-Teacher  association 
was  first  organized  in  February  17, 
1897,  under  the  name  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers.  Mrs.  Alice 
McLellan  Birmey,  who  was  the  first 
president,  and  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Heurst, 
both  mothers,  and  both  women  of 
broad  outlook  on  social  conditions 
and  needs,  were  the  two  outstanding 
individuals  who  were  responsible  for 
the  first  association.  Washing-ton,  D. 
C,  was  established  as  headquaters 
and  the  first  meeting  was  represented 
by  many  educators,  statesmen,  and 
social  and  religious  workers.  The 
discussions  at  this  meeting  were  of 
tremendous  interest  because  they  con- 
sidered means  by  which  parents  might 
be  brought  to  realize  the  significance 
of  the  home  in  the  education  and  de- 
velopment of  the  child.  The  organi- 
zation grew  out  of  a  need  for  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  childhood  and  a 
greater  unity  between  home  and 
school,  and  it  has  continued  to  grow 


because  it  has  become  and  indispen- 
sable factor  in  the  field  of  education. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Schoff,  the  second 
president  of  the  association,  carried 
the  work  throughout  the  nation  and 
succeeded  in  organizing  36  state 
branches,  developing  a  combined  mem  - 
bership  of  200,000.  In  1908  it  was 
voted  to  change  the  name  from  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Mothers  to  Par- 
ent-Teacher association,  because  the 
parent-teacher  groups  had  become  a 
major  interest  throughout  the  nation 
and  were  recognized  as  an  important 
phase  of  the  Mothers  congress  work. 
By  a  change  in  the  charter,  the  new 
name  was  legalized  in  1915.  During 
1913  the  Congress  leaders,  the  Home 
Education  division  of  the  United 
States  bureau  of  educaton,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  was  established 
with  Mrs.  Schoff  as  its  director,  with 
a  branch  office  in  Philadelphia.  The 
division  was  maintained  by  Congress 
funds  for  six  years,  but  was  later 
taken  over  by  the  bureau. 

Mrs.  Milton  P.  Higgins,  the  third 
president,  extended  the  organization 
to  include  46  state  branches  with  a 
membership  of  540,406.  During  her 
term,  a  course  in  paxent-teacher  work 
was  instituted  at  Columbia  university. 
Nation-wide  work  in  juvenile  protec- 
tion and  child  hygiene  was  carried  for- 
ward extensivey.  Field  service  was 
definitely  organized.  By  April,  1928, 
the  organization  had  a  membership 
of  1,275,401. 

The  work  of  the  association  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  convention,  the  board 
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of  managers,  the  executive  committee, 
the  national  bureaus,  the  standing 
committees,  the  department  of  organi- 
zation and  research,  the  department 
of  welfare,  the  department  of  home 
service,  and  the  department  of  health. 

The  policy  of  the  association  is 
to  reach  the  two  social  institutions 
exercising  the  most  direct  influence 
upon  young  children,  namely  the 
school  and  the  home.  And  the  re- 
markable growth  of  the  association 
may  be  attributed  to  the  development 
of  a  policy  of  wide  spread  co-opera- 
tion and  strong  national  support  of 
state  branches,  and  the  splendid  spirit 
of    loj^alty   and   responsibility   among 

the  members. 

*** 

It  is  a  little  difficult  for  one  who 
is    not    actively    connected    with .  the 


work  of  a  Parent-Teacher  organiza- 
tion to  realize  thy  real  benefit  that 
is  derived  from  its  influence  and  work. 
Before  its  organization  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  see  parents  and  teachers 
working  directly  against  each  other, 
and  now  it  is  becoming  established 
that  the  parents  and  teachers  must 
work  in  close  harmony  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  child.  The  mother  is  first 
teacher  of  children  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  teacher  is  often  the 
second  mother  to  the  child,  so  it  can 
be  concluded  that  patents  and  teachers 
can  not  understand  each  other  too 
well.  It  is  also  true  that  both  the 
parent  and  teacher  must  understand 
children  before  they  can  work  with 
them  effectively,  and  this  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Parent-Teacher  associa- 
tion. 


LIFE'S  ARITHMETIC 

We  have  the  wisest  teacher, 

And  she  has  given  us  this  rule 
That  helps  us  in  our  lessons — 

You  can  use  it  in  your  school. 
Always  add  a  smile  or  two 

When  things   are   going  wrong, 
Subtract  the  frowns  that  try  to  come 

When  lessons  seem  too  long, 
Then  multiply  your  efforts  when 

The  figures  won't  come  right, 
Divide  your  pleasures  day  by  day 

With  every  one   in  sight. 
Now,  if  you  always  use  this  rule, 

You'll  have  a  happy  day, 
For  lesspns  then  are  easy, 

And  the  hours  fly  away. 

— M.  S.  Van  Der  "Veer,  in  Youth's 
Companion. 
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PLACE  GREENSBORO  MAN'S  NAME  ON 
BELLEVUE'S  ROLL  OF  HONOR 


(Greensboro  Daily  News) 


On  the  entrance  walls  of  Bellevue 
hospital,  that  great  institution  in  NeAv 
York  city  that  ministers  to  the  phy- 
sical agonies  of  human  form  over 
the  nation,  are  bronze  tablets  with  the 
names  of  the  staff  honor  roll.  The 
list,  which  starts  with  Belden,  who 
fell  victim  of  typhus  fever  in  1825, 
includes  the  staff  members  who  have 
given  the  supreme  sacrifices  in  per- 
forming the  duties  of  their  profession. 
Twenty  of  the  34  on  the  honor  roll 
were  slain  by  typhus.  Dread  or  ob- 
scure disease  claimed  13  of  the  re- 
mainder. 

As  the  eye  wanders  over  the  tablets 
of  the  honor  roll,  it  comes  to  rest 
upon  the  newest  in  the  group,  placed 
there  in  memory  of  a  Greensboro  man 
who  would  until  last  Tuesday  be  on- 
ly 30  years  of  age  had  he  lived.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  34  to  be  claimed 
by  death  by  the  sheer  tragedy  of  ac- 
cident. 

Dr.  Roger  "Wendel  Ogburn  is  the 
only  North  Carolinian  on  the  honor 
roll  of  Bellevue  hospital.  He  had 
started  to  his  rest,  after  performing 
bis  duties.  In  the  hours  of  the  early 
morning  a  call  came.  It  was  the  right- 
ful duty  of  a  young  woman  interne  to 
answer  that  call.  She  was  not-  yet. 
dressed  according  to  the  report,  so 
Dr.  Ogburn  chivalrously  went  in  her 
stead.  As  the  ambulance  dashed 
through  the  streets  of  New  York  city 
on  its  mission  of  mercy,  a  car  crashed 
into  it,  and  in  that  crash,  young  Dr. 
Ogburn    lost    his   life.     That    was    on 


July   24,   1927. 

The  tablet  was  erected  on  Dr.  Og- 
burn's    29th    birthday    by    the    house 
staff  of  the  great  hospital,  where  he 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  in- 
ternes.    The    inscription    on    the   me- 
morial tablet  which  gTeets  the  eye  of 
all  who  enter  is  as  follows: 
' '  In  Memory  of 
Roger  Wendell  Ogburn,  M.  D. 
Cornell    University    Medical    College, 
1926. 

Interne  Second  Surgical  Division 
Bellevue   Hospital.     Died   in   the   dis- 
charge of  his  duty  at  the  age  of  28, 
July   24,   1927. 

Erected  by  the  house  staff  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  a  man  who 
was  imbued  with  untiring  energy  and 
tender  sympathy  and  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  knew  him.'' 

A  member  of  the  board  of  Bellevue 
hospital  said  in  accepting  the  tablet: 

"In  the  long  history  of  Bellevue, 
there  is  an  honor  roll  of  members  of 
the  house  staff  who  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty.  From  Belden,  in  1825,  a 
victim  of  typhus  fever,  there  have 
been  33  on  that  roll  before  the  name 
of  Roger  Ogburn  was  added  in  the 
past  year.  All  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  have  been  laid  low  In 
some  disease  of  an  infectious  nature. 
As  typhus  began  by  taking  its  toll, 
so. that  disease  has  been  the  greatest 
scourge  to  our  staff,  20  in  all  having 
succumbed  to  it;  cholera,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,     septicaemia     have     each 
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played  their  part  in  adding  to  our 
list  of  honored  dead.  Mr.  Ogburn  is 
the  first  to  leave  us  by  the  sheer 
tragedy  of  accident.  He  went  forth 
in  the  early  morning  vigorous  in  his 
youth,  only  to  be  stricken  by  mortal 
wounds  which  took  him  from  our 
midst  ere  the  day  was  done. 

"The  officials  of  the  hospital,  its 
staff  and  its  alumni  give  high  honor 
and  keep  forever  affectionately  in 
their  hearts  those  who  have  died,  hav- 
ing fallen  in  that  battle  of  service 
which  has  ever  been  the  watchword 
of  Bellevue. 

"I  am  minded  of  the  story  of  the 
Arab  in  the  desert  who,  on  arising 
and  stepping  from  his  tent  in  the 
morning,  looked  about  him  and  said, 
'  Surely  a  caravan  has  passed  this  way 
in  the  night  for  here  are  the  foot- 
prints of  the  camels  in  the  sand, ' ' 
So  I  would  accept  this  memorial  to 
Dr.  Roger  Wendell  Ogburn  that  it 
may  be  placed  in  the  hospital  as  a 
foot  print,  not  in  the  shifting  sand, 
but  in  endurng  bronze,  that  all  who 
come  in  future  mornings  may  see  and 
know  that  one  of  high  ideals,  of 
great  service,  has  passed  before,  even 
unto  death,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty. ' ' 

In  presenting  the  memorial  tablet 
a   colleague   of  Dr.   Ogburn 's   quoted 


J.  Dewey .  Dorsett,.  the  young  man's 
room  mate  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina   as    follows : 

' '  Some  men  make  it  easier  for  us 
to  do  right,  and  harder  for  us  to  do 
wrong.  We  find  ourselves  craving 
their  approval  and  reading  their  dis- 
approval, for  we  cannot  but  see  that 
they  bear  in  their  spirits  the  marks 
of  a  man.  Roger  Ogburn  was  one  of 
these.  1  have  no  doubt  that  many  a 
young  man  has  measured  himself  by 
the  standard  revealed  in  Roger's  life. 

"  'Some  men  have  a  genius  for 
friendship.  They  bind  people  to  them 
with  hoops  of  steel.  They  have  the 
rare  gift  of  making  you  feel  at  ease, 
of  calling  forth  the  best  in  you  so 
that  you,  ordinary  mortal  that  you 
know  yourself  to  be,  sometimes  find 
yourself  talking  surprisingly  well 
when  they  are  present.  Roger  Og- 
burn had  this  gift  of  creative  friend- 
ship. 

'"There  are  persons  who  make  it 
easier  for  us  to  believe  in  God.  We 
cannot  help  but  think  that  the  good- 
ness we  see  in  men  is  a  revelation  of 
something  which  dwells  eternally  at 
the  heart  of  the  world.  Roger  Og- 
burn was  one  of  thse." 

Dr.  Ogburn  was  a  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  T.  J.  Ogburn  and  Mrs.  Ogburn, 
of  612  North  Greene  street. 


THE  HARD  KNOT 

The  boy  who,  when  he  comes  to  a  hard  knot  in  the  wood  he  is  sawing, 
throws  it  back  on  the  pile  and  looks  for  an  easier  piece,  is  forming  the 
disastrous  habit  pf  surrendering  to  difficulty.  If  you  come  to  a  knot  in 
your  piece  of  cordwood,  saw  through  it.  If  you  come  to  a  difficult  prob- 
lem in  the  midst  of  easy  ones,  let  the  latter  alone  and  grind  away  at  the 
hard  one  till  you  master  it.  In  seeming  trifles  we  form  the  habits  that 
decide  life's  success  or  its  failure. — Selected. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIZENSHIP 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  News  Letter. 


The  North  Carolina  Club  at  the 
University  had  its  second  meeting  of 
the  year  some  time  ago.  The  speak- 
er of  the  evening  was  Judge  Robert  W. 
Winston  and  his  theme  "The  Quali- 
ty of  North  Carolina  Citizenship.'' 

Judge  Winston  bega.n  his  talk  with 
an  analysis  of  North  Carolina's  popu- 
lation He  pointed  out  that  the  early 
settlers  were  mostly  plain  peopl"  of 
English,  Scotch  and  German  extrac- 
tion. Of  these  the  English  strain  pre- 
dominated. Next  in  order  of  number 
came  the  Scotch-Irish  and  the  Ger- 
man. The  number  of  French  and 
Swedish  was  almost  negligible.  He 
did  not  include  the  Indians  or  the  Ne- 
gi'oes  in  the  country,  because  they 
represent  separate  races. 

The  eastern  coast  being  accessible 
to  sailing  vessels  from  the  Old  World 
was  settled  largely  by  the  English  and 
Scotch,  and  a  few  towns  of  some  im- 
portance spring  up,  such  as  Edentbn, 
Wilmington,  New  Bern  and  Fayette- 
ville.  Other  centers  of  political,  so- 
cial and  economic  importance,  not  on 
the  water,  were  Hillsboro,  Salisbury 
and  Williamsboro.  The  Scotch  set- 
tled mainly  in  the  Cape  Fear  section. 

The  next  largest  element  among  the 
early  settlers  were  the  Germans  and 
Moravians.  We  find  the  descendants 
of  these  thrifty  people  in  the  counties 
of  Watauga,  Catawba,  Caldwell,  Burke 
and  Lincoln,  and  others. 
Plain  People 

All  of  these- elements  constitute  aft- 
er all  a  homogeneous  group.  They 
all  stood  for  religious  freedom;  they 
loved  their  homes;  they  respected  the 


marriage  bond.  There  were  few 
Catholics  or  Jews  and  no  Orientals 
in  the  colony.  There  were  no  titles 
of  nobility  or  other  manifestations  of 
caste.  There  were  no  landed  estates 
such  as  existed  in  South  Carolina  or 
Virginia.  There  was  no  great  wealth 
and  there  were  very  few  large  slave- 
holders. The  people  traveled  little. 
Rarely  were  their  sons  sent  to 
European  universities.  There  was 
litte  trade  outside  the  colony, 
due  mainly  to  the  lack  of  har- 
bors. The  province  was  quite 
self-sufficing  and  composed  of  a  peo- 
ple that  have  been  characterized  as 
"the  freest  of  free."  It  is  not  true 
that  the  state  was  settled  by  convicts 
and  indentured  servants  but  rather 
by  a  humble,  thrifty  and  Cod-fearing 
people.  Plain  folks  constituted  the 
warp  and  woof  of  the  State's  cti/en- 
ship. 

Although  a  homogeneous,  democrat- 
ic and  respective  people,  North  Caro- 
linians have  lacked  certain  essential 
qualities.  They  have  been  too  inert 
and  self-satisfied.  For  two  hundred 
years  practically  no  public  improve- 
ments were  made ;  little  attention  was 
given  to  education ;  there  was  no  state 
consciousness  or  community  conscious- 
ness. Few  leaders  arose  and  many 
of  the  enterprising  people  left  the 
State.  So  great  was  the  emigration 
that  from  1840  to  1850  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  remained  practically 
unchanged.  Up  until  the  Civil  War 
white  people  failed  to  develop  habits 
of  work  because  they  could  depend  on 
slaves.  After  the  Civil  War  the  South 
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remained  stagnant  because  it  was  try- 
ing to  preserve  the  status  quo. 

Since  the  dawn  of  the  new  cen- 
tury there  has  been  an  amazing  de- 
velopment. New  leadership  has  ap- 
peared; the  look  has  been  forward 
rather  than  backward;  an  education- 
all  foundation  has  been  laid ;  diversi- 


ty of  industry  has  appeared.  After 
being  exploited  by  the  Yankees  for 
generations  we  are  now  beginning  to 
exploit  them  (in  a  legitimate  sense). 
We  are  asserting  ourselves  and  util- 
izing our  splendid  resources.  We  have 
acquired  so  much  state  pride  that  we 
have  become  overly  boastful. 


The  passion  for  power  is  a  fearful  passion,  and  the  bloody  pages  of 
history  tell  the  tale  of  how  fatal  it  is — Selected. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  TIME 


Tick-Tock — 'tis  the  way  with  the 
clock!  Just  a  constant  beating  off 
the  seconds  as  they  pass  into  history. 
Yes— Time  Flies ! 

It  is  not  only  the  passing  of  the 
seconds,  but  the  hours,  days,  weeks, 
months  and  years.  Aeons  have  been 
ticked  into  eternity;  we  are  living  our 
age  now;  either  riding  time  with  con- 
stant development  and  progress,  or 
from  a  lazy  temperament,  physical 
and  mental,  time  is  overwhelming  us 
in  its  flight. 

' '  Don't  put  off  until  tomorrow  what 
can  be  done  today. ' '  If  everyone  made 
this  the  rule  of  their  life,  what  an 
orderly  world  we  would  be  living  in. 
the  word  Service  would  be  Serving. 
Regrets  would  be  largely  eliminated, 
for  kndly  deeds  would  be  done  and 
not  put  off  until  it  is  too  late. 

Real  material  advancement  may  be 
delayed  or  never  materialized,  by  put- 
ting off  and  putting  off  working  out 
some  real  worthwhile  idea.  The  think- 
ers, and  at  the  same  time  the  doers, 
are  the  ones  who  are  giving  the  world 
the  advances  in  our  present  day  de- 


velopment. 

Here  again  is  evidence  of  how  time 
flies.  See  the  evolution  in  everything 
around  us.  Some  device  or  produc- 
tion that  seems  it  must  be  the  last 
word,  is  displaced  overnight,  as  it 
were,  with  something  more  advanced, 
and  the  world  is  just  that  much  bet- 
ter off. 

Time,  like  the  tide,  waits  for  no 
man.  To  really  make  any  progress 
one  must  be  everlastingly  at  his  work, 
and  like  scheduled  production  in  any 
well-ordered  factory,  to  schedule  his 
time,  and  to  do  the  things  planned 
to  do  and  that  should  be  done.  Other- 
wise, it  will  be  he  next  day  before  one 
is  aware,  and  the  next,  and  your  work 
is  driving  you  instead  of  you  driving 
your  work. 

We  will  show  the  real  mastery  over 
self  when  we  can  so  harness  time, 
that  we  have  done  that  shoud  be  done, 
when  it  was  to  be  done.  Otherwise, 
the  flight  of  time  will  leave  us  strand- 
ed, like  the  boat  that  failed  to  ride 
the  outgoing  tide. 
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LITTLE  PRAISES  DAY  NURSERY;  PEELE 
AND  JACKSON  ALSO  TALK 


(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 


.Speaking  at  the  brief  services  this 
morning-  when  the  work  of  the  Day 
Nursery  of  the  King's  Daughters  was 
dedicated,  Dr.  Luther  Little,  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  praised 
the  organization  for  establishing  in 
Charlotte  a  unit  where  children  could 
be  cared  for  and  compared  the  efforts 
with  those  of  the  daughters  of 
Pharaoh  who  saved  Moses  as  a  baby 
for  his  long  years  of  service. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Peele,  pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church  and  Rev.  Jahn 
Long  Jackson,  rector  of  St.  Martin's 
Episcopal  Church,  also  spoke  at  the 
meeting.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Parks,  presi- 
dent of  the  organization,  presided. 
Numbers  of  visitors  were  present  and 
during  the  day  a  steady  stream  of 
people  came  to  the  nursery,  which 
is  established  at  the  corner  of  Ninth 
and  Church  Streets,  to  inspect  the 
equipment  and  the  work.     Mrs.  Leila 


Davidson  Simpson,  superintednent  of 
the  organization  acted  as  assistant 
hostess.  Interest  of  local  firms  in 
the  work  of  the  nursery  was  manifest- 
ed in  donated  equipment  and  quanities 
or  flowers  sent  for  the  formal  open- 
ing and  dedication. 

Dr.  Peele  declared  that  the  best 
of  the  local  citizens  and  church  mem- 
bers were  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
the  nursery,  and  assured  members 
present  of  co-operation.  Mr.  Jack- 
son declared,  "  There  are  children  now 
in  orphanages  who  would  have  been 
in  their  homes  if  this  work  had  been 
in  existence  years  ago."  He  added 
that  although  the  members  of  the 
organization  could  expect  to  find  di- 
fficulties that  they  should  preserve 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  were  help- 
ing through  the  nursery  to  keep  the 
home  intact. 


POLISHING  A  RAINBOW 

Many  years  ago,  as  I  stepped  into  the  entrance  of  the  large  building  where 
my  father  had  his  offices,  I  saw  a  young  woman  scrubbing  the  floor.  I 
had  seen  the  same  sight  nearly  every  day  for  three  years,  but  this  particu- 
lar morning  it  irritated  me,  because  she  looked  happy.  I  said:  "Mary, 
I  don't  see  what  you  hare  to  look  so  pleased  about." 

"Bless  your  heart,  I'm  not  scrubbing  a  floor;  I'm  polishing  a  rainbow," 
she  said,  with  as  bright  a  smile  as  I  ever  saw.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
thinking  for  myself.  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  kept  a  little  of  Mary's 
"rainbow,"  and  I  believe  it  has  been  the  secret  of  my  success  in  life.  I 
have  lived  im  my  "vision,"  carrying  my  work  there  with  me,  instead  of 
hnrryimg  throufi  my  work  in  order  to  have  some  time  to  dream  about  what 
I  would  like  to  d»  in  the  world,  and  have  been  able  to  make  my  dreams 
come  true. — Exchange. 
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PAPER  PLANTS  TO  SOUTH 


(Lexington  Dispatch) 


Paper  plants  of  the  future  should 
be  transferred  from  their  traditional 
home  in  the  north  to  the  south,  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Herty,  former  president 
of :  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
told  the  annual  meeting  of  American 
paper  and  pulp  manufacturers  in  New 
York  a  few  days  ago.  Dr.  Herty,  who 
formerly  was  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  was 
able  to  give 'the  paper  makers  first 
hand  information  to  back  his  recom- 
mendation, for  he  knows  what  the 
South  can  supply  the  industry. 

The  slash  pine — or  old  field  pine 
— will  grow  up  in  Southern  fields  to 
usable  size  in  about  ten  years,  said 
Dr.  Herty,  while  in  the  cut  over  for- 
est lands  of  the  north  it  would  take 
fifty  years  to  bring  a  second  growth 
of  timber  to  the  size  where  it  could 
be  used  economically  for  pulp  manu- 
facture. Thirty  million  acres  of  South- 
ern lands  are  available  for  reforesta- 
tion, Dr.  Herty  told  the  paper  men, 
and  from  this  great  area  the  paper 
pulp  industry  may  be  supplied  indefi- 


nitely. 

The  qxiestion  has  for  several  years 
been  receiving  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  paper  manufacturers,  it  is 
said.  The  great  forests  that  caused 
the  location  of  most  of  the  mills  in 
the  north  are  approaching  the  point 
where  they  will  no  longer  supply  the 
demand.  The  shorter  growing  season 
for  timber  makes  reproduction  slow. 
But  leave  a  Southern  field  out  of  culti- 
vation a  few  years  and  keep  fire  out  of 
it  and  you  have  a  growth  of  slash  pine 
started.  Much  of  our  Southern  lum- 
ber supply  now  comes  from  this 
growth.  It  takes  about  twice  as  long 
for  this  pine  to  reach  the  size  where 
it  can  be  used  for  lumber  as  it  does 
to  make  it  available  for  pulp  wood. 

Davidson  County,  it  may  be  recal- 
led, has  been  mentioned  as  a  probable 
site  within  the  coming  few  years  of 
a  paper  pulp  plant.  If  the  unculti- 
vated fields  are  allowed  to  produce 
pines  they  may  soon  draw  a  new  and 
very  profitable  industry  our  way. 


THE  DAY 

This  day  is  mine  to  chisel  as  I  will, 
Yet  I  dare  not  touch  the  smooth,  white  stone 

With  my  poor  blundering,  untrained  tools  until 
I  place  my  hand  in  the  Master's  own, 


And  pray  that  He  will  be  the  Sculptor,  and  I 
The  tool  of  steel  in  His  strong  right  hand, 

With  strength  and  skill  as  the  stone  chips  fly 
To  fashion  the  day  at  His  command. 

— By  Marie  Barton. 
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TO  WHOM  SHALL  WE  GO? 


(Charlotte  News) 


In  questions  of  health  what  is  he 
to  do  who  is  unversed  in  the  medical 
science  in  those  days  of  multitudin- 
ous medical  opinions,  so  many  of  which 
are  running  at  cross-currents  to  the 
others  ? 

For  exrjmple,  one  school  of  the 
disciples  of  the  healing  art  will  tell 
you,  as  they  open  your  mouth  and 
scan  your  throat,  that  if  you  don't 
have  your  tonsils  out,  you  are  in 
for  all  sorts  of  trouble,  from  in- 
growing toe-nail  to  heart  disease,  and 
here  will  come  along  somebody  else, 
either  speaking  to  your  personally 
or  writing  in  the  magazines  for  pub- 
lic information,  saying  that  if  you 
have  reasonably  good  tonsils,  hold 
on  to  them.  What  God  hath  joined 
together  in  this  respect,  let  no  main 
cut  asunder,  is  their  theory,  and,  be- 
sides, they  will  undertake  to  prove 
to  you  that  tonsils  are  scientifically 
known  to  be  filterers  for  the  human 
system  and  if  they  go  out,  the  old 
frame  is  left  without  a  filter.  You 
have  then  to  eat  all  the  millions  of 
germs  that  you  get  into  your  throat 
just   as   they    come,   they   declare. 

And  then  in  the  matter  of  the 
common  colds,  although  there  are 
lots  of  uncommon  colds  in  these  days, 


one  physician  will  tell  you  to  avoid 
the  very  appearance  of  sniffing  and 
sneezing  by  wrapping  yourself  up  on 
cold  days  like  an  Eskimo,  put  rubbers 
on  your  shoes  when  it  is  raining  and 
keep  the  body  adequately  protected 
from   the  frigidity. 

Then  will  come  along  another  who 
will  advise  you,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
cold,  to  take  off  your  coat  on  a  cold 
morning  and  take  a  long  walk  in 
the  crisp  air  of  the  dawn  or  advise 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  steer 
clear  of  this  trouble  is  to  make  it 
a  habit  to  take  an  ice  bath  every 
morning. 

The  main  trouble  with  all  of  these 
dual  theories  is  that  they  are  fre- 
quently disproved  in  the  actual  ex- 
periences of  the  people,  one  about  as 
often  as  the  other.  So  that,  after 
all,  in  matters  of  this  kind  as  well  as 
in  many  others  relating  to  health 
if  you  are  without  your  own  com- 
mon sense,  you  had  better  hire  a 
continuous  doctor  and  if  he  has  not 
a  large  assortment  of  the  same  sort 
of  sense,  along  with  whatever  may 
be  his  scientific  learning  and  profes- 
sional eruditeness,  he  will  probably 
be  rather  busy  signing  the  death  cer- 
tificates of  his  patients. 


Customer:     "What!     Ten    cents    for   that    coat    hanger?     Too   much 
Haven't  you  got  something  cheaper!' 
Clerk:     "How  about  a  nail,  sir?" — Clipped. 
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HEINIE  HELPS  DAD  HARRISON  FIND 
HIS  NICHE 

By  Grace  Welch  Lutgen,  in  Young  Folks 


(Part  One) 


As  the  street  car  neared  L  Street 
terminal,  the  two  of  us  were  the  only 
remaining-  occupants.  When  I  enter- 
ed the  packed  car  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  this  stately,  dignified  old  gentle- 
man was  seated  on  one  of  the  long 
side  seats,  but  as  passengers  gradually 
left,  he  moved  farther  up  in  the  car. 
As  he  made  the  change  I  observed 
that  his  step  Avas  somewhat  uncertain, 
and  that  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  his 
destination  was  plainly  evident  before 
I  caught  the  conductor's  answer  to 
a  query,  ' '  Stay  in  your  seat,  I  '11  tell 
you  Avhen  we  get  there. ' ' 

But  not  until  now  that  we  were 
nearing  the  end  of  the  line  did  it 
occur  to  me  that  he  might  be  one  of 
the  inmates  of  the  Home  toward  which 
I  was  going. 

Again  I  glanced  at  him,  but  no,  that 
was  ridiculous !  This  man  had  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  faces  I  had 
seen  for  years,  and  besides — while 
this  Tabitha  Home,  where  I  was  go- 
ing in  the  capacity  of  nurse,  was  not 
a  charitable  institution  entirely — it 
was  really  a  home  for  children  and 
old  people  partly  dependent  upon  con- 
tributions from   churches. 

Just  then  the  car  stopped  abruptly, 
almost  throwing  us  from  our  seats. 
'''Well,"  ,  I  laughed,  "we  certainly 
reached  the  end  of  the  line." 

A  sudden  smile  illuminated  the  old 
man's  face,  and  his  keen  eyes  fairly 
shone  as  he  answered,  "Yes,  we  seem 
to    have    gone    the    limit.".     Perhaps 


you  can  tell  me  how  to  reach  Tabitha 
Home  from  here?"  and  he  started 
drawing  a  letter  from  his  pocket. 

"Tabitha  Home!  Then  you  are  go- 
ing to  the  same  place  I  am.  We  shall 
be  met  here  by  the  Home  carriage." 

"Yes,  that  is  what  they  wrote  me. 
I  was  to  take  the  three  o'clock  car, 
and  the  carriage  would  be  waiting, 
but,"  he  finished  as  he  alighted  from 
the  car,  "there  isn't  anyone  here  to 
get  us." 

"Just  sit  down  there  in  that  seat 
and  you  won't  have  long  to  wait," 
directed  the  motorman  as  he  busied 
himself  about  the  car,  preparatory  to 
going  back  to  the  city.  "The  boy  usu- 
ally gets  here  about  this  time  every 
afternoon. 

While  he  was  speaking  an  old  two- 
seated  carriage,  drawn  by  two  sleek, 
plump  horses,  rounded  the  corner  on 
two  wheels  and  dashed  up  just  in  time 
for  two  women  to  catch  the  returning 
trolley. 

"Hoy!  Just  made  her  an'  that's 
all,"  the  boy  driver  chuckled  in 
amusement.  ' '  Those  dames  were  sure 
that  I  couldn't  do  it,  but  you  see," 
and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
spread  his  hands  with  the  gesture 
of  an  actor.  Then,  turning  to  us,  he 
added,  '"'Suppose  you  are  the  ones  I 
am  to  take  along  ba«k?  They  said 
an  old  lawyer  fellow  and  a  nurse 
woman.     Are  you  folks  them?" 

"I'm  the  "nurse  woman'  part,"  I 
laughed    back;    then    turning    to    my 
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companion,  I  asked,  "And  are  you 
the  'lawyer  fellow' ?" 

To  my  surprise,  my  fellow  passen* 
ger,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion,  made  a  sweeping  bow  and 
answered,  "Lawyer  Benjamin  Harris- 
on, down-and-outer,  at  your  service." 

"That's  it.  You're  the  fellow,"- 
broke  in  the  boy.  "I  knew  you  had 
some  president's  name  All  right, 
let's  climb  in  and  be  on  our  way,  so 
we  won't  be  late  for  the  evening  feast. 
You  know  we  eat  there  pretty  early, 
so  the  old  folks  can  get  back  to  their 
rooms  before  so  late,"  and  jumping 
to  the  ground,  he  assisted  the  old  gen- 
tleman into  the  back  seat  with  the 
ease  of  an  expert,  leaving  me  to  choose 
a  place  for  myself. 

"Where's  your  baggage,  Sir;  didn't 
you  bring  any  with  you?" 

"No,  son,  sent  it  all  out  with  the 
furniture.  Wonder  if  it  got  there  all 
right  ? ' ' 

' '  Sure  did.  That  way  why  I  near- 
ly made  those  women  miss  their  car. 
You  see,  I  helped  put  your  things  in 
the  room.  Say  you've  got  some  swell 
stuff!  And  books!  I  hope  I'll  get 
to  visit  your  room   some." 

'"'I  hope  you  will,  too,  boy.  Now, 
what  might  be  your  name?" 

"  Well,  by  rights  my  name  is  Henry 
Neseling,  but  when  I  came  to  the 
home,  about  years  ago,  there  Ave  re  a 
Big  Henry  and  a  Little  Henry,  and 
a  John  Henry  there  already,  so  they 
just  kept  my  pet  name  of  Heinle. 
That's  what  they  all  call  me."  Then, 
as  he  tucked  a  robe  about  the  old 
man's  knees,  he  asked,  "And  did  you 
really  mean  I  might  come  and  look 
at   your   books,  Dad?" 

"Surely.  I'll  be  glad  to  have  you, 
Heinie.     Do    you    call    the    old    gen- 


tlemen out  at  the  .home,  "Dad'?" 

"'Please,  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  .saying  that.  I  really  didn't  mean 
any  harm."  A  deep  red  suffused  the 
boy's  face  as  he  stood  with  one  foot 
on  the  step,  ready  to  take  his  place 
in  the  carriage. 

"You  see,  most  of  the  fellows  out 
there  have  some  name  they  are  called 
by,  and — well,  I  guess  Dad  seemed 
just   to   fit  you.     I'm  sorry." 

"Sorry!  Well,  Heinie,  you  needn't 
be !  I  think  I  so  liked  to  hear  you 
call  me  that,  that  I  was  a  bit  jealous 
for  fear  you  said  it  to  them  all.  It's 
Dad  and  Heinie  from  now  on ! " 

' '  Oh,  thank  you,  Sir.  That 's  great ! 
Maybe  you  have  had  boys  of  your 
own  call  you  that?" 

' '  No,  never  a  chick  nor  a  child  have 
I  had.  That  is  how  I  happened  to 
be  here  just  now.  But  if  I'm  as 
lucky  the  rest  of  my  days  as  I've 
been  so  far,  it  Avon't  be  half  bad.  A 
nurse,  and  a  boy  to  call  me  Dad,  and 
I  haven't  even  reached  my  neAV 
home." 

"Well,  I'll  help  take  care  of  you 

_  all  right..     Hoav  about  you,  Nurse- ' ' 

and  Avith  a  gentle  shaking  of  the  lines 

above   the   horses'   head,   and   a   loud 

"Ged-up"  AA'e  AA'ere  off. 

"I  Avill  give  my  promise,  too,  Hein- 
ie," I  replied.  '  'I  am  Avondering  just 
hoAAr  old  you  might  be  if  you  have  been 
at  the  Home  eight  years?" 

"I'm  fourteen,  Miss.  Was  only 
six  Avhen  I  came,  and  my  little  sister 
Avas  almost  a  baby.  You  see,  I  was 
born  in  Germany,  even  if  you  AATouldn  't 
think  it  noAA\  When  I  was  a  year 
old  my  father  came  over  here  to 
America  to  get  a  start.  After  three 
years  he  sent  for  mother  and  me  to 
come.     He  Avas  running  a  dairy  farm 
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for  a  fellow  and  was  making  good. 
Then  my  sister  Nora  was  born,  and 
one  day  one  of  those  cows  horned  my 
father  to  death.  Mother  saw  it  all 
and  ran  to  help  him,  and  she  was 
knocked  down,  too.  She  wasn't  found 
for  a  couple  of  hours  and  she  got  lung 
fever  from  her  ribs  being  broken  and 
she  died.  The  church  folks  sold  off 
what  things  we  had  and  brought  us 
kids  here  to  the  home.  I'd  get  out 
and  look  for  a\  job  if  it  wasn't  for 
Nora,  but  we've  got  to  stick  together. 
You  get  good  care  and  schoolin'  here 
so  I  stay.  Then  I  make  this  drive 
between  school  hours,  at  noon,  and 
after  school  at  night  and  help  look 
after  the  horses  and  pigs,  so  I  keep 
pretty  busy." 

As  the  boy  talked  he  was  driving 
leisurely  along  a  tree-lined  road.  Sud- 
denly, pointing  with  his  whip,  he  ex- 
claimed, "There  she  is  now,  there  in 
that  big  grove  on  the  hill." 

As  we  looked  in  the  direction  he 
was  pointing,  we  saw,  less  than  a  half 
mile  away,  what  at  first  appeared  to 
be  a  huge  estate.  In  the  center  of 
a  great,  tree-splotched  lawn  was  a 
large,  many-gabled  building  of  four 
stories.  Just  back  of  this  was  a 
group  of  three  smaller  buildings,  ar- 
ranged in  a  semi-circle  about  the  main 
building;  while  to  the  east,  and  almost 
at  the  foot  of  the  little  hill,  were 
the  barns  and  sheds. 

"Why,"  I  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
"I  didn't  know  there  were  so  many 
buildings  connected  'with  the  Home. 
What  are  they  all  for?" 

"Well,"  and  the  carriage  was  halt- 
ed just  where  we  turned  into  the  Home 
driveway,  "you  see  the  big  building 
there  to  the  front  has  the  offices  and 
parlors  and  a  big  library  on  the  first 


floor.  The  old  ladies '  rooms  are  on 
the  third  and  fourth  floors,  while  the 
basement  has  the  dining  room  and 
kitchens.  Then  that  east  part  has  the 
superintendent's  home  and  the  chapel 
on  the  first  floor,  with  the  dormitor- 
ies for  the  big  girls  and  the  female 
help  on  the  other  floors.  The  base- 
ment has  the  superintendent's  private 
dining  room  and  the  store  room.  The 
big  west  wing  has  all  the  school  rooms 
on  he  first  floor,  the  nursery  and 
little  girl's  dormitories  on  the  second 
floor,  and  the  big  boys  and  the  over- 
seers have  the  upper  floors.  Then 
there  is  a  big  room  full  of  clothes  and 
such  supplies  way  on  the  top  part 
of  that  middle  section,  but  us  kids 
don't  get  in  there.  Only  once  I  help- 
ed to  carry  a  barrel  of  clothes,  and 
say — ' ' 

"It  seems  to  me  that  about  takes 
care  of  all  of  us,  doesn't  it?"  I  ques- 
tioned him  when  I  saw  Heinie's  face 
light  up  at  the  remembrance  of  that 
trip  to  he  forbidden  store  room.  "Just 
why  do  we  need  those  other  build- 
ings?" 

"That  would  leave  me  out,  nurse," 
broke  in  the  tremulous  voice  of  my 
companion.  "I  am  neither  a  child, 
an  over-seer,  or  an  old  lady  and  here 
I  come  to  make  my  home." 

"Oh!  You'll  be  living  in  that  big 
two-story  house  at  the  east  end  of 
the  row,  Dad."  And  Heinie  pointed 
out  the  building  with  a  sweep  of  his 
hand.  "That's  your  room  there  at 
the  front  on  the  second  floor,  there 
by  that  big  maple  tree.  See,  we  left 
the  window  open  when  we  moved 
your   things   in   today. ' ' 

"My!  What  a  fine  view  I  shall 
have  of  the  lawn,  the  surrounding 
country  and  even  of  the  other  build- 
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ings !  That  is  a  great  place,  son.  And 
who  will  be  my  neighbors,  I  am  won- 
dering"? I  hope  I  will  have  good  neigh- 
bors in  such  a  pleasant  new  home!" 

Heinie  half  turned,  with  a  look  of 
amazement,  to  get  a  better  view  of 
of  the  speaker  s  face.  His  niouth 
fell  open  as  though  he  were  witness- 
ing a  miracle.  Finally,  as  the  truth 
dawned  upon  him,  he  fairly  beamed 
as  he  exclaimed,  "Dad,  you're  a  brick! 
You'll  surely  be  a  lot  of  help  to 
me  in  this  place.  Why,  I've  been 
bringing  in  folks  for  a  long  time  now, 
but  all  of  '  em  have  come  sad  or  cryin ' 
or  ravin. '  You  're  the  first  fellow 
I've  ever  brought  that  seemed  ready 
to  come." 

"Well,  sonny,  there's  no  use  of 
fighting  what  has  to  be,  is  there? 
One  might  as  well  meet  it  smiiing  as 
crying,  and  I  won't  cry  if  I  don't 
have  to.  Now,  you  don't  mean  to  tell 
me  that  all  that  house  full  there  are 
weeping  all  the  time,  do  you?" 

'"Well,  Dad,  I'm  afraid  you  won't 
find  none  of  'em  very  happy  like, 
but  maybe  you  can  make  'em  that. 
I  always  try  to  cheer  'em  up  a  bit, 
but  it  seems  like  I  can't  do  very 
much  alone.  You  see,  your  house  ain't 
so  bad  as  the  old  men's  place  clear 
up  there  at  the  far  west  building. 
Them  poor  old  fellows  sure  do  get 
lonesome   now.     You  see — " 

"If  that's  the  old  men's  place,  Hein- 
ie, why  wasn't  I  put  there?"  inter- 
rupted  Dad   Harrison. 

"Oh,  there's  plenty  old  men  in  your 
building,  too,  Dad,"  Heinie  hasten- 
ed to  explain.  "The  lower  floor  has 
the'  married  cduplies  that  come  to 
finish  livin'  their  lives  here  together. 
The '  upper  has  rooms  for  old  gentle- 
man   like    you    and    Parson,    an    old 


preacher  who  lives  here,  and  Colonel, 
an  old  soldier  who  just  come,  and 
about  twenty  of  you  fellows.  But 
there  are  more  than  we  have  rooms 
lor  here,  so  about  twenty  more  live 
over  in  that  building  above  the  broom 
factory  and  shops. ' ' 

1 '  But  where  will  they  put  me,  Hein- 
ie?" I  questioned,  for  somehow  I, 
too,  had  hoped  to  stay  near  where  our 
lawyer  ■friend  would  be  housed. 

'  'Oh  you  live .  in  the  middle  house, 
Nurse.  That's  that  hospital  and  the 
home  for  teachers  and  nurses  and 
such  lady  help.  You  all  come  to  the 
big  dining  room  to  eat  when  the  weath- 
er is  fit  enough.  Only  in  waiter, 
Dad's  bunch  here  have  their  own  din- 
ing room  in  their  basement. ' ' 

"Boy!  There  goes  the  bell.  I'll 
sure  be  getting  the  dickens  if  I  wait 
out  here  so  long  that  you  won't  get 
no  supper."  He  slapped  the  reins, 
and  with  a  sudden  lunge  the  carriage 
turned  into  Tabitha  Home  driveway. 

"Didn't  spill  you  out,  did  I?" 
chuckled  Heinie,  glancing  back  over 
his  shoulders  at  his  new  friend,  Dad. 

' '  You  can 't  shake  me  that  easily, 
boy,"  and  Mr.  Harrison's  voice,  as 
well  as  his  face,  held  a  hint  of  affec- 
tion for  the  strange  youth  who  so 
familiarly  called  him  "dad."  Then 
turning  to  me  with  a  wistful  smile, 
he  added,  '  'And  I  hope  I  will  see  more 
of  you.  I  suppose  I'll  be  a  bit  home- 
sick at  first  and  that  should  call  for 
the  services  of  a  nurse,  should  it 
not?" 

"You  better  get  her  name,  Dad,  so 
you'll  know  who  to  .ask  for,  or  may- 
be they'll  send  you  old  Miss  Freaz, 
and  you  sure  would  die  then.  She's 
a  terror,  and  while  i i  'm,j  supposed  to 
keep, my  mouth  shut-, 'I  I'm  tellin'' you 

:  ;.■:    -  JO  :  •■  ■    jj    -,. ;;■■■•    • 

..  ■  •    . 
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she's  an  old  crank.  I'd  never  be  sick 
enough  to  need  her.  The  other  girl, 
Miss  Nash,  ain't  so  bad,  but  she  don't 
look  so  good  as  this  nurse." 

"Why,  Heinie, "  I  exclaimed,  quite 
involuntarily,  "I'm  so  glad  you  like 


me,  too!  I'm  Miss  Arnold,  Ruth  Ar- 
nold, and  maybe  between  us  we  can 
see  to  it  that  Dad  here  is  taken  care 
of.  I'll  find  out  what  my  duties  are, 
and  then  suppose  we  three  meet  some 
place  and  hold  a  sort  of  conference  1 ' ' 


The  meanest,  most  contemptible  kind  of  praise  is  that  which  first  speaks 
well  of  a  man,  then  qualifies  it  with  a  "but." — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY 


(The  New  Age) 


Sixty-four  years  ago  there  ended 
a  struggle  which  had  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  our  nation,  a  strug- 
gle in  which  two  sections  of  our  coun- 
try had  arrayed  themselves  again  each 
other  and  fought  for  four  years  with 
bitter  hatred.  At  that  time  it  seemed 
to  many  impossible  that  the  wound 
would  ever  heal,  that  enmities  could 
be  forgotten.  Today,  so  complete  has 
been  the  reunion  of  the  two  that  it 
seems  even  more  impossible  that  such 
a    tragic    affair    could    have    occured. 

There  remains  but  a  few  of  the 
Blue  and  the  Gray  who  fought  so 
valiantly  and  stubbornly  for  principles 
each  side  believed  to  be  right.  With 
the  passage  of  years  they  have  for- 
given and  forgotten.  Since  the  time 
of  that  terrible  conflict  their  decen- 
dants  have  fought  side  by  side  and 
with  equal  valor  for  the  glory  of  the 
Stars   and    Stripes. 

The  remaining  veterans  are  fast 
succumbing  to  the  ravages  of  time. 
While  yet  there  remains  a  number  of 
those  two  great  hosts  for  whom  taps 
have  not  been  sounded,  it  is  planned 


that  there  be  held,  in  the  city  of 
Washington  in  the  year  1929,  a  grand 
reunion. 

To  this  end  Congressman,  Edgar 
Howard,  of  Nebraska,  has  introduced 
a  bill  to  provide  for  an  appropriation 
to  bear  the  expense  of  such  a  reunion 
and  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  carry  out  the  plans.  The  commis- 
sion, as  provided  in  the  bill,  would 
consist  of  the  General  of  the  United 
States  Army,  the  commander  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  Veterans,  the 
commander  of  the  American  Legion, 
the  commander  of  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  and  such  other  officials 
as  the  President  may  appoint. 

Such  a  reunion,  symbolizing  the 
complete  unity  of  our  nation,  follow- 
ing the  historic  assemblies  of  the 
Blue  and  the  Gray  at  Gettysburg, 
Vicksburg  and  Stony  Mountain,  and 
the  return  of  captured  battle  flags, 
would  be  an  event  of  national  signi- 
ficance and  serve  as  an  inspirational 
object-lesson  to  our  people  for  gener- 
ations to  come. 
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PROGRESS  IN  BIBLE  DISTRIBUTION 


(Selected) 


The  year  1928  was  one  of  marked 
progress  in  the  work  of  the  New 
York  Bible  Society.  Nearly  a  million 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  seventy- 
one  languages  were  circulated  by  the 
Society,  more  than  in  any  one  year 
of  its  history. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  distri- 
bution was  free.  We  were  able  to 
make  this  record  achievement  because 
of  a  larger  income  and  we  are  grate- 
ful to  the  many  friends  who  have 
helped   us. 

In  view  of  our  past  accomplish- 
ments and  our  present  facilities  for 
service  in  our  Bible  House  we  must 
continue  to  go  forward  and  meet  the 
larger  opportunities  for  Bible  distri- 
bution in  the  year  upon  which  we 
have  entered.  There  is  a  famine  in 
our  city  and  land,  "not  a  famine  of 
bread  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of 
hearing  he  word  of  the  Lord. ' ' 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
people    of    many    nationalities    right 


about  us  who  have  never  seen  a  Bible. 
They  have  come  to  us  in  the  provi- 
dence of  Clod  from  many  lands.  For 
their  sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  our 
country  and  its  future  welfare  we 
must  give  them  the  Bible.  There  are 
multitudes  of  seamen  who  know  not 
the  Bible  and  its  message  of  Divine 
love,  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  sick  on  hospital  beds,  thousands 
in  prison  cells,  and  those  blind  whose 
eyes  shall  never  see  the  light  of  day 
— to  all  of  these  we  must  give  the 
Book  that  carries  light  and  life  and 
peace. 

No  other  organization  has  a  greater 
responsibility  for  the  moral  welfare 
and  political  safety  of  America  than 
the  New  York  Bible  Society,  located 
as  it  is  in  this  Metropolitan  and  world 
center.  With  the  help  of  God  and 
the  co-operation  of  our  friends  we 
will  go  forward.  May  we  count  on 
you  ?    . 


HONOR  ROLL  -  FEBRUARY 


Room  No.  1 
— A— 

Donald  Etehier,  Edward  Hedrick, 
Milton  Mashburn,  Edwin  McBryde, 
Simon  Wade,  Coleman  Goodman,  Mon" 
roe  Horton,  Ralph  Walton,  Bill  Bark- 
ley  and  William  Jackson. 
— B— 

Dace  Bean,  Ralph  Cou-eh,  Calvin 
Dowdy,  Willard  Johnson,  Howard 
Atkins,   Thomas   McKee   and   Millard 


Leonard. 

Room  No.  2 
— A— 
Clyde  Small. 

— B— 
Malcohn    Moore,    Marvin    Phillips, 
Dixon   Williams,   James    Stinson   and 
Bruce  Bulla,, 

Room  Ii>.  3 
-A- 
Howard  Keenan,  John  Reams,' John 
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Garrett,  Ian  French,  Rene  Giddings, 
Walter  Maddox,  Howard  Owens  and 
Joe  Myrick. 

_B— 
Jasper    Causey,    Willard    Brittian, 
Chas.  MsMillajn  and  Thomas  Tedded. 
Room  No.  4 
— A— 
James    Mills,    Albert    Orr,    Johnnie 
Price,    Colin    Sherrill    aind    John    D. 
Wiles. 

— B— 
Woodrow    Griffith,    John    Callihan, 
Phil  Gibson,  Carl  Pettus,  Willie  Thorn* 
as    and    Clifford    Patterson. 

Room  No.  5 
— A— 

Robert     Brittain,     Arthur     Gibson, 
David    Aaroiij    Reid    Jackson,    David 
Fowler  and  Roy  Calbert. 
— B— 

Vance  Thomas,  John  Bundy,  Lloyd 
Fillingam,  Claude  Cardin,  Joe  Buch- 
um,  John  Spatrt  and  Guy  Priest. 


Room  No.  6 
— A— 

Glenn  Page,  William  Arnold^  James 
Elliot,  Clinton  Coates,  Stephen  Gib- 
son, Blanco  Williams,  Clyde  Shelton, 
Hope  Earnhardt,  Woodrow  Johnson, 
Lee  Bright,  Ben  Woody  and  James 
Correll. 

— B— 

Allen    Wrenn,    Jack    Daniels,    Jack 

Harris,    Gus     Riley,     Robert     Moore, 

Harvey    Causey,    Walter    Ruth,    Carl 

Griffin   and   Clyde   Kivett. 

Room  No.  7 

— A— 

Ernest  Davis,  Murry  Baskins,  Grov- 
er  Thompson,  Walter  Lockamy,  Carl- 
ton Johnson,  Lester  Younts,  Chas. 
Philips,  Wade  Phileman,  Horace  Fel- 
der,  Boyce  Greene,  Wilson  Dorsey, 
Marvin  Cook,  Chas.  Goodman,  Wood- 
row  Maner,  Robert  Smith,  Herman 
Barrett,  Pink  Chester,  Herschell 
Crews,  James  Camden,  Elmo  Mc- 
Broom  and  Russell  Ferris. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


H.  D.  Farrell,  probation  officer, 
Raleigh,  visited  us  last  Saturday, 
bringing  some  new,  bovs  with  him. 


Mr.  Carriker  and  his  carpenter 
shop  boys  have  been  repairing  a  num- 
ber of  wagons  during  the  past  few 
days. 


A  check-up  on  the  effects  of  the 
sleet  storm  last  week  shows  that  a 
number  of  recently  planted  trees  were 
uprooted  by  the  weighty  of  the  ice. 
The  top  was  also  blown  off  one  of  the 


chimneys   on    the    King's    Daughters' 
Cottage. 


Superintendent    C.    E.  Boger    and 

Capt.    T.    L.    Grier    were  in    Raleigh 

last    week   attending   the  State   Wei 
fare  Convention. 


Rev.  Robert  S.  Arrowood,  pastor  of 
the  McKinnon  Presbyterian  Church, 
Concord,  conducted  the  service  in  the 
auditorium  last   Sundav  afternoon. 


Our  regular  picture  show  was  giren 
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last  Thursday  afternoon  instead  of  in 
the  evening,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
weather  was  very  bad  and  the  boys 
would  have  had  to  remain  in  the  cot- 
tage basements. 


Mrs.  Anna  B.  Lewis,  of  Lillington, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  of 
Harnett  County,  visited  the  school 
last  week.  After  visiting  the  various 
departments,  she  expressed  her  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  carried  on 
here. 


We  have  recently  printed  a  num- 
ber of  new  report  sheets  to  be  sent 
to  the  Welfare  Officers  of  the  various 
counties.  Our  parole  department  has 
adopted  this. -new  form  as  a  better 
means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  boys 
paroled  from  this  institution. 


Seven  large  hogs  were  killed  last 
week — just  another  reminder  that 
those  in  charge  of  our  live  stock  have 
been  very  successful  this  year.  More 
than  fifty  hogs  have  been  killed,  fur- 
nishing a  generous  supply  of  sausage, 
spare  ribs,  etc.,  during  the  winter 
months. 


The  continuous  rainy  weather  dur- 
ing the  past  two  weeks  make  it  nec- 
essary for  the  boys  who  compose  our 
outside  forces  to  spend  most  of  the 
time  in  the  cottage  basements.  Real- 
izing;   that    the    basements    are    not 


equipped  for  any  sort  of  indoor  re- 
creation or  amusements,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  thinking  what  a  fine 
thing  it  would  be  to  have  a  gymnasium 
here  at  the   Training   School. 


When  our  dairyman  arose  one  morn- 
ing recently  he  discovered  that  the 
Chevrolet  truck,  used  to  deliver  milk 
to  the  cottages,  was  missing.  That 
same  night,  a  wild  boy,  committed 
here  from  Asheville  also  disappeared 
•and  it  was  thought  there  was  some 
connection  with  the  two.  One  night 
last  week  Probation  Officer  Watts,  of 
Winston-Salem,  saw  a  man  abandon 
the  truck,  which  had  run  out  of  gaso- 
line, and  he  at  once  took  charge  of 
it  and  notified  the  school.  The  truck 
was  returned  to  the  school  the  next 
day. 

After  withstanding  the  snow  and 
sleet  of  the  past  winter,  the  bed  of 
candy  tuft  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
campus,  bordering  the  National  High- 
way, is  a  profusion  of  beautiful  white 
blooms.  Jonquils  and  Wall  flowers 
are  blooming  in  various  parts  of  our 
grounds;  the  shrubbery  known  as  the 
''first  breath  of  spring,"  and  other 
varieties  of  shrubs  and  flowers  are 
beginning  to  indicate  that  Spring  is 
really  here  and  in  a  short  time  our 
campus  will  be  adorned  with  manay 
beautiful  flowers. 


With  the  great  number  of  automobile  fatalities  each  Sup  <*  ay  it  begins 
to  look  as  if  America  would  have  to  go  to  c_,uxc*»  for  safety's  sake. 

— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 
No.  40  To  New  York  9;2q  I'.  JVi 
No.  30  To  Washington  2:12  A.  M 
No.  130  To  Washington  5:05  A.  M. 
No.  30  To  New  York  10:23  A.  M 
No.  34  To  New  York  4:33  P.  M. 
No.  12  To  Richmond  7:09  P.  M 
No.       32  To  New  York       9:03  P.  M 

Southbound 
No.  45  To  Charlotte  3:30  P.  M 
No.  35  To  New  Orleans  9:50  P.  M 
No.  29  To  Birmingham  2:15  A.  M. 
No.  31  To  Augusta  5:51  A.  M. 
No.  33  To  New  Orleans  8:15  A.  M 
No.  11  To  Charlotte  8:00  A.  M. 
No.     135  To  Atlanta  8:37    P.    M. 

No.       39  To  Atlanta         9:45   A.    M 
N.       37  To  New  Orleans  11:29  A.  M. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington  and   beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will'  stop  here  to  dis 
charge  passengers  coming  from  Wash 
ington  and   beyond. 

All  trains  stop  in  Concord  exeep* 
Mo.  38  northbound 


- ; 
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♦  * 

♦  Pluck  wins!     It  always  wins!     The   days  be   slow      * 

♦  And  the  nights  be  dark  'twixt  days  that  come  and      X 

♦  * 

*>  &o —                                                                   4* 

||  Still  pluck  will  win;  its  average  is  sure;                         * 

j£  He  gains  the  prize  who  will  the  most  endure; 

♦  Who  faces  issues;  he  who  never  shirks; 

♦  Who  waits  and  watches,  and  who  always  works.  % 
%  -Anon.               $ 

♦  <!► 
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JUST  BE  GLAD 

O,  heart  of  mine,  we  shouldn't  worry  so! 

What  we've  missed  of  the  calm,  we  couldn't  have,  you,  know, 

What  we've  met  of  stormy  pain 

And  of  sorrow's  driving  rain, 

We  can  better  meet  again, 

If   they    blow. 
We  have  erred  in  that  dark  hour,  we  have  known; 
When  the  tears  fell  with  the  shower,  all  alone, 
Were  not  shine  and  shadow  blent 
As  the  gracious  Master  meant? 
Let  us  temper  our  content 

With  His  own. 
For  we  know  not  every  morrow  can  be  sad; 
So,  forgetting  all  the  sorrow  we  have  had 
Let  us  fold  away  our  fears, 
And  put  by  our  foolish  tears, 
And  all   through   the   coming  years 

Just   be   Glad. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


MOTHER  MAKES  THE  HOME 

We  had  the  pleasure  once  of  being  the  guest  in  a  home,  and  the  whole 
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picture  made  a  most  lasting  and  splendid  impression.  It  was  a  sweet  picture 
of  a  real  old  "'timey"  home,  one  we  like  to  turn  to  and  look  upon.  This  home 
some  would  say  was  isolated,  back  in  the  sticks,  because  of  being  thirty  miles 
or  more  from  the  railroad,  and  accessible  only  to  the  surrounding  community 
by  boat,  or  automobile  by  way  of  hard  surface  road.  In  this  home  filled 
Avith  priceless  antiques,  and  a  library  of  the  best  books,  we  were  greeted  by  a 
sweet  faced  mother,  a  cultured  father,  lawyer  by  profession  and  four  of  the 
brightest  children  to  be  found  in  any  place.  Because  of  the  isolation  there 
was  not  a  lack  of  information  about  current  events,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  setting  of  this  home  back  from  the  confusing  noises  and  attractions,  had 
given  time  for  thought  of  things  other  than  just  neighborhood  gossip.  There 
was  no  rush  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  faimily,  one  could  readily  see 
the  sweet  joy  realized  from  companionship  in  the  home,  and  contentment  was 
written  in  the  face  of  mother,  father  and  children.  We  were  thankful  for 
that  one  home,  the  very  corner  stone  and  the  making  of  our  country,  during 
this  resless  age  when  home  is  looked  upon  as  a  plaice  only  to  sleep  and  eat. 
Right  then  and  there  we  decided  "it  is  the  mother  that  makes  the  home.'' 

THE  FIRST  TOBACCO  BARN  IN  CABARRUS 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Cannon's  tobacco  barn,  lately  built,  on  his  farm  on  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  Road,  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  city  limits,  and  his  pros- 
pective tobacco  crop  have  caused  much  sjDeeulation  amongst  the  farmers  of  that 
immediate  community.  Some  are  optimistic  and  others  are  waiting  to  say 
"I  told  you  so.''  But,  let  us  hope  this  innovation,  the  raising  of  something 
other  than  cotton,  will  prove  such  a  success  that  it  will  be  an  impetus  to  the 
farmers  to  depart  from  the  old  procedure  of  only  cotton  farming.  This  first 
tobacco  barn  in  Cabarrus  may  mean  a  development  in  this  line  of  agriculture 
next  year,  however,  the  farmers  are  watching  with  interest  Mr.  Cannon's 
tobacco  crop.  You  never  know  when  you  are  helping  your  fellow-men.  The 
farmers  need  some  practical  demonstrations,  and  less  theory  because  many  are 
led  only  by  seeing.  Mr.  Cannon  has  shown  his  earnestness  in  this  new  venture 
by  bringing  a  tobacco  farmer  to  carry  on  the  work. 

WONDERS  NEVER  CEASE 

It  is  often  said  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  but  the  announce- 
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ment  relative  to  building  a  floating  air-port  is  novel,  and  we  are  constrained 
to  believe  that  this  achievement  is  something  new.  But  if  one  takes  time  to 
read  ancient  history  there  may  be  recorded  a  similar  stunt.  We  learn  that  a 
huge  air-port  will  be  built  about  three  hundred  miles  out  from  New  York  City 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  will  be  1,200  feet  long,  200  feet  wide  at  ends  and 
400  feet  in  the  center,  and  in  its  construction  6,000  tons  of  steel  and  2,000  tons 
of  iron  will  be  used  This  floating  pier  will  retain  a  crew  of  forty-three  men 
to  look  after  sea-planes,  also  the  machine  shops,  hotels  and  guide  shops  directed 
by  means  of  radio.  The  object  of  the  floating  port  is  to  have  the  overseas 
planes  stop  and  refuel,  have  repairs  made  or  any  adjustments  that  may  be 
needed.  The  whole  project  will  be  anchored  by  sea-anchors,  and  pilings  ex- 
tending eighty  feet  below  water,  and  operate  hydraulically  within  sheaths  so 
as  to  counteract  the  effect  of  waves  and  winds.  Such  undertakings  are  beyond 
the  minds  of  ordinary  laymen,  and  there  is  nothing  for  one  to  do  but  to  say 
this  is  indeed  a  '  'progressive  age. ' ' 

************ 

MARCH  TWENTY-SECOND  IS  BIRD  AND  ARBOR  DAY 

The  season  of  the  year  has  again  rolled  around  for  the  observance  of  differ- 
ent days  so  as  to  teach  people  the  importance  of  conserving  the  state's  natur- 
al resources.  Governor  0.  Max  Gardner,  knowing  the  worth  of  trees  and 
birds  to  the  North  Carolina  land  owners,  has  designated  and  set  aside  March 
22nd,  as  "Bird  and  Arbor  Day,"  to  be  observed  by  schools,  women's  clubs, 
luncheon  clubs  and  other  civic  organizations,  with  appropriate  exercises  so  as 
to  give  the  younger  generation  a  higher  appreciation  of  bird  life  and  the  value 
of  the  forest  to  our  country.  Few  peojole  ever  think  how  essential  the  birds 
are  in  destroying  the  insect  pest,  a  menace  to  both  the  forest  and  farm 
crops — and  fewer  yet  have  any  conception  of  the  value,  or  vital  importance 
of  conserving  our  trees  of  all  kinds.  It  is  highly  important  that  one  day  at 
least  be  given  over  to  the  study  of  the  value  of  each — the  birds  and  the  trees. 
These  subjects  should  be  taught  oftener  than  once  a  year. 

************ 

"HOW  TO  KEEP  YOUNG" 

It  has  been  accepted  as  a  fact  when  one  begins  to  grow  retrospective,  or  in 
plainer  words  to  live  in  the  past,  it  is  an  evidence  of  old  age.  There  is  no 
way  in  the  world  to  escape  the  ravages  of  time,  but  there  is  one  thing  every 
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body  can  do  and  that  is  to  bow  to  the  inevitable  (the  advancing  years)  with 
the  hope  of  growing  old  gracefully.  But,  if  we  have  lived  a  happy,1  sweet  and 
useful  life  time  will  not  be  measured  by  years  and  months  as  is  the  usual 
custom,  but,  instead  by  deeds,  thoughts  and  acts.  This  is  the  full  and  complete 
life,  and  there  is  great  joy  in  living  in  the  realms  of  the  past  and  recall  in- 
stances that  link  one 's  life  firmly  with  the  history  of  the  past. 

We  learn  from  the  life  of  scientists  and  artists  that  the  secret  of  retaining 
youth  and  alertness  is  to  keep  busy,  do  something  for  the  pleasmre  of  mankind 
and  at  the  same  time  learn  something  new  daily.     From  Madam  Schumann- 
Heink's  reply  to  many  inquiries  it  is  evident  that  her  life  has  been  full  of 
good  works,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  she  expects  to  continue  singing: 
"Tired  of  singing"?  she  echoed  incredulously.     "My  child,  I  may  not 
look  it,  but  1  am  as  young  as  I  ever  was!     Before  I  step  on  the  stage  to 
sing,  I  have  the  same  old  stage  fright  that  I  felt  when  I  was  seventeen. 
When  the  dear  people  clap  their  hands  and  cheer,  I  am  misty-eyes  with 
gratitude  as  I  was  nearly  half  a  century  ago.     "The  true  artist  is  never 
old.  The  ambition  to  perform,  well,  the  humility  and  longing  to  learn  more, 
the  naive  pleasure  in  hearing  praise  from  others — those  are  things,  quali- 
ties, call  them  what  you  will,  tha.t  never  grow  old ! ' ' 

The  following  are  a  feAV  questions  that  every  one  must  consider  daily  so  as 
to  have  a  well  poised  life  of  service : — 

What  part  of  my  day  has  been  devoted  to  personal  self  interest? 

What  have  I  done  in  the  service  of  others? 

How  have  I  made  some  one  else  happy? 

Have  I  done  anything  to  make  someone  unhappy? 

In  what  have  I  been  selfish? 

How  many  specific  acts  of  kindness  have  I  to  my  credit  to-day? 

How  have  I  co-operated  with  my  co-workers — with  the  officials? 
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RAMBLING  AROUND. 

(By  Old  Hurry  graph) 


One  of  the  smart  parapraphers  says 
''Marriage  is  a  whole  lot  like  a  fire, 
you  run  to  it  and  walk  back."  And 
like  a  fire  some  are  "put  out,"  and 
damaged  before  they  are  out. 
— o — 

It  is  the  custom  now-a-days  to  give 
the  prospective  brides  a  shower,  and 
they  are  very  commendable,  and  very 
pleasing  before  marriage.  But  storms 
after  marriage  should  be  avoided  by 
all  means,  as  they  are  calculated  to 
break  up  households. 
— o — 

It  has  been  estimated  that  automo- 
biles kill  upwards  of  45  daily  in  the 
United  States.  Heretofore  some  peo- 
ple have  been  holding  to  the  argu- 
ment that  war  is  necessary  to  avoid 
over-population.  In  the  face  of  the 
above  estimate  the  last  argument  in 
favor  of  Avar  has  been  eliminated. 
— o — 

It  is  always  delightful  to  see  a 
hostess  smile  graciously,  and  look  as 
pleasing  as  a  basket  of  peaches,  when 
a  man  spills  cherry-pie  juice  on  her 
nice  clean  table  cloth,  because  she 
knows  his  wife  will  tell  him,  when 
she  gets  home,  the  complimentary 
things  she  would  like  to  say  to  him  at 
the  time  of  the  spilling. 

A  fashion  notes  says  that  modern 
devices  in  the  clothes  women  wear 
has  made  it  possible  for  her  to  dress 
in  three  minutes.  I  do  not  believe  a 
word  of  it.  It  will  take  her  at  least 
half  an  hour  to  decide  which  dress 
she-  will  wear,  before  she  begins  to 
dress,  and  then  another  half  hour  to 


get  her  hat  on  straight  over  her  bob 
and  waves. 

— o — 

It  is  an  old  saying,  when  a  person 
wants  to  do  something,  great  and 
grand,  to  "put  your  best  foot  for- 
ward. ' '  The  trouble  with  so  many 
misteps  in  doing  that  is  that  many  a 
man  doesn't  know  which  is  his  best 
foot,  and  tries  to  put  both  forward  in 
his  eagerness,  and  slips  down. 
— o — 

Pennyslvania  Grit,  newspaper,  is 
'"Hoping  Mr.  Hoover  won't  appoint 
a  woman  to  the  weather  bureau.  The 
Aveather's  changeable  enough  now,"  it 
says.  I  venture  to  say  that  if  a  avo- 
man  is  at  the  head  of  the  Aveather 
bureau  she  will  do  equally  as  AA'ell, 
if  not  better  than  the  men  Avho  are 
prognosticating.  Her  intuition  would 
be  keener. 

— o — 

Criticism  and  reproach  are  freely 
aimed  at  the  younger  generation  and 
its  sundry  errors  of  commission  and 
omission,  yet  it  is  Avorth  remembering 
that  the  parents  Avho  hind  fault  and 
overmuch  to  blame  in  his  OAvn  child 
may  have  reason  to  suspect  that  he 
also  has  somewhat  failed.  NeAV  fol- 
lies and  fancies  must  be  acknoAvledged 
as  in  part  the  logical  consequence  of 
the  philosophy  and  practice  of  the 
older  genera/tion.  If  our  judgment  be 
tempered  Avith  this  much  of  charity 
and  humility,  we  reach  a  fairer  per- 
spective and  the  living  and  hopeful 
elements  of  the  young  heart  are  not 
so  much  obscured.  Take  aAvay  hysteria 
arid  understanding  is  increased;  spare 
harsh   criticism   and   sympathy  has  a 
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chance.  In  such  a  spirit  of  just  com- 
prehension we  find  that  youth  carries 
today,  as  always,  the  banner  of  the 
hope   of  the  world. 

Honor  Bald  Heads 

It  is  a  way  nature  has  of  allowing 
a  man's  head  to  grow  through  his 
hair,  and  leave  the  hair  in  a  ring 
around  the  lower  part  of  his  pate. 
A  kind  of  a  black,  red,  auburn  or 
gray  halo,  as  it  were.  In  looking  over 
a  body  of  men  it  is  notable  how  many 
bald  heads  may  be  seen.  A  man  with 
a  bald  head  is  released  from  having 
any  permanent  waves,  or  the  over- 
head expense  of  having  hair  cut  on 
the  top.  I  have  a  veneration  for 
bald  heads. 

Ever  since,  as  a  boy,  I  read  about 
Elisha  on  his  way  to  Bethel,  and  the 
little  children  from  the  city  who  mock- 
ed him  and  cried  out,  ''Go  up,  thou 
bald  head;  go  up  thou  bald  head!" 
and  the  subsequent  proceedings,  bald 
pates  have  interested  me.  Elisha  was 
prophet  for  the  kings  of  Israel  for 
fiif  ty  years,  and  when  the  ' '  little  chil- 
dren" (in  later  years  found  by  stu- 
dents to  have  been  in  fact  young  men 
and  tough  ones  at  that)  mocked  him, 
he  turned  and  cursed  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  Then  a  dreadful  thing 
happened.  Two  she  bears  came  out 
of  the  woods  and  "tare  forty  and 
two  children  of  them.  The  story  is 
in  2  Kings,  2  chapter.  That  was  a 
story  to  impress  any  boy  and  make 
him  respectful  to  bald  heads.  There 
was  another  Bible  story  I  never  for- 
got. When  Absalom,  the  handsome 
son  of  David,  turned  against  his  royal 
father  and  sought  his  destruction,  his 
long  and  abundant  hair  caught  in  the 
limb  of  a  tree  as  he  rode  into  a  wood 


to  escape  a  detachment  of  David's 
army.  There  he  hung,  helpless,  and 
Joab  and  ten  attendants  poked  him 
full  of  holes  with  spikes  and  swords. 
From  these  incidents  I  concluded  that 
dainger  lurked  in  long  and  luxurious 
hair.  You  know  the  story  of  Samp- 
»on  and  his  locks.  Bald  heads  are 
venerable    and    should    be    venerated. 


The  Vagaries  of  Human  Nature 

Some  people  get  over-heated  on 
some  subjects.  Their  ire  rises  like 
the  mercury  in  a  thermometer  on  a 
hot  August  day.  Their  temper  is  like 
a  boiler  over-charged  with  steam. 
Perhaps  your  employer  is  not  in  ac- 
cord with  you  on  some  bright  idea 
of  yours,  and  you  feel  like  calling 
him  a  lot  of  names  that  wouldn't  look 
nice  in  print.  May  be  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  political  situation. 
You  feel  like  you  would  like  to  tear 
the  whole  machinery  to  pieces  and 
put  it  together  according  to  yiour 
own  notion.  There  are  multitudes 
of  grievances  that  disturb  your  equi- 
librium, and  upset  your  mental  cali- 
ber. After  all  what  do  you  do  about 
it?  What  does  it  amount  to  in  thf 
end?  We  do  so  many  things  and 
so  few  right  things,  at  the  right  time. 
In  my  younger  days  I  was  told  to 
sing  when  I  got  angry  I  tried  it. 
It  certainly  did  help.  I  cleared  out 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  every 
person  I  had  been  arguing  with,  and 
couldn't  find  a  person  to  vent  my 
spleen  upon,  so  had  to  smile  and  whis- 
tle it  off.  If  there  is  a  wrong  that 
needs  righting — we  need  to  fight. 
But  the  best  antidote  for  our  per- 
sonal angry  feelings  is  to  sing  and 
smile.     But  don't  sing  too  much,  hat 
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smile  a  plenty.  A  smile  is  the  am- 
bassador of  good  cheer  and  friendli- 
ness. 

Power  of  the  Unseen 

The  things  unseen  are  just  as  real 
as  the  things  seen.  It  has  been  my 
custom,  when  in  the  mountains,  to  go 
the  famous  "blowing  rock,"  in  the 
Blowing  Rock  country,  and  look  over 
that  vast  expanse  of  mountain  tops, 
and  watch  the  sun  sink  on  his  journey 
across  other  countries,  behind  Grand- 
father Mountain  in  a  picture  illumin- 
ated glory;  or  stroll  to  some  mountain 
pinnacle  and  look  out  upon  the  world 
from  that  elevation.  Out,  alone,  among 
those  beautiful  and  majestic  trees  of 
the  forest,  in  that  rarified  atmospheric 
altitude,  standing  up  as  straight  and 
handsome  as  soldiers  at  attention. 
From  this  elevation  I  have  seen  sum- 
mer showers  across  the  valley  below, 
when  the  drops  were  like  so  many 
crvstallized  benedictions  from  Heaven. 


I  have  worshipped  in  many  big 
churches,  where  the  services  were  ela- 
borate and  ornate,  with  others  wor- 
shipping longside,  but  I  don't  thiak 
I  can  recollect  any  time  when  I  fait 
as  near  God  as  in  those  visits  alome 
in  the  great  temple  of  Nature.  I 
could  feel  the  surge  of  the  unseen 
powers.  And  with  nothing  to  detraet 
or  distract  I  felt  the  presence  of  tie 
unseen,  a  vision  of  that  which  is  be- 
yond. I  think  this  is  what  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  meant  when  he  said,  *'Loak 
not  art;  the  things  that  are  seen,  bmt 
at  the  things  which  are  unseen ;  far 
the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal 
but  the  things  which  are  unseen  are 
unseen  are  eternal. ' '  That  is  a  great 
message  coming  down  to  us  all  theae 
centuries — to  look  through  the  things 
which  are  seen  with  the  physical  eye, 
and  look  on  to  better  and  nobler  thimps 
No  occulist  of  this  world  can  do  that 
for  us.  This  is  an  aspiration  and  a 
challenge. 


The  new  State  Treasurer,  Capt.  Nathan  O 'Berry,  of  Goldsboro,  is  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  business  men  in  North  Carolina.  He  is 
a  man  whose  whole  life  has  shown  a  marked  ability,  initiative  and  leader- 
ship. He  has  a  genius  for  success  and  organization,  and  he  has  touched 
nothing  but  that  it  has  prospered  beyond  measure.  He  is  a  man  73  years 
old,  a  man  who  has  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  helping  others,  and  has 
not  forgotten  how  to  live.  No  man  in  the  eastern  expanse  of  the  State  ifi 
better  known  nor  more  highly  esteemed  than  Capt.  0' Berry.  Public 
service  is  not  a  new  thing  to  him.  He  managed  the  State  Prison  for  twenty 
years  and  made  it  show  a  profit  each  year.  Later  he  served  for  many 
years  as  chairman  of  directors  of  the  State  insane  asylum  at  Goldsboro, 
and  by  application  of  sound  business  methods  there  has  made  of  it  a 
model  institution,  conducted  economically  and  well.  Truly,  he  has  wrought 
mightily  for  the  common-wealth  which  again  honors  him  by  opening 
before  him  an  even  greater  and  wider  field  of  public  service. 

— Asheboro  Courier 
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FAMOUS  CAROLINA  GARDEN  DRAWS 
THRONGS  EACH  YEAR 

(Exchange) 


.  A  landscape  garden  of  such  world- 
wide fame  that  each  spring  it  is  visit- 
ed by  hundreds  of  pilgrims  first 
came  into  being  at  Middleton.  Plaee- 
amid  the  culture  and  refinement 
of  the  Carolina  province  in  1741. 

I  >ne  of  the  first  landscape  gardens 
in  America,  it  was  laid  out  by  an 
English  gardner  on  the  bluffs  that 
overiooked  the  swiftly  flowing  Ashley 
river,  surrounded  by  a  vast  forest. 
Here,  Henry  Middleton  made  his  home 
and  erected  Great  house  which  was 
destined  to  play  a  large  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  colony. 

Ten  years  were  needed  to  complete 
tlie  work  of  mapping  the  garden,  but 
so  successful  was  it  that  Middleton 
Place  soon  became  famous  even  in 
the   old    world. 

With  smooth  lawns  and  countless 
exotic  plants,  a  sunken  garden  and 
lakes,  it  is  beautiful  at  all  times,  but 
when  spring  comes  humming  through 
the  air  and  flowers  burst  into  bloom, 
it  is  indescribably  lovely. 

In  the  crystal  waters  of  Avalea  pool 
are  mirrored,  like  shooting,  dancing 
flames,  bright  colored  blossoms  of 
overhanging  azalea  bushes  that  bend 
and  sway  with  every  passing  bice/:. 
From  the  river,  one  views  a  succession 
of  ten  aces,  radiating  warmth  and  joy- 


ous life  from  the  brilliant  flowers  that 
crown  the  slopes.  On  the  highest  ter- 
race once  stood  Great  house,  a  massive, 
three  story  brick  building  in  Tudor 
style,  which  boasted  a  secret  passage. 

The  noted  French  botanist,  Andre 
Michaux,  here  introduced  many  ori- 
ental plants,  among  which  were  the 
first  four  Camillia  Japonicas  ever 
planted  in  America.  Today,  after  a 
lapse  of  almost  200  years,  three  of 
the  original  plants  may  still  be  noted 
among  the  myriads  which  beautify 
the  place.  The  only  tunnel  of  camel- 
lias in  existence  is  here,  and  also  a 
magnificent  live  oak  which,  it  is  es- 
timated, has  viewed  the  happenings 
of  700  years  or  more. 

Great  house  was  adorned  with  price- 
less works  of  art,  many  of  which  were 
mutilated  by  the  British.  Almost  a 
century  later,  the  mansion  was  des- 
troyed by  fire  in  Sherman's  march 
to  the  sea,  one  wing  alone  remaining. 
This  has  been  restored  and  here  the 
owner   makes   his  home. 

Henry  Middleton,  second  president 
of  the  continental  congress;  Arthur 
Middleton,  signer  of  the  declaration 
of  independence,  and  others,  whose 
names  are  linked  with  the  history  of 
their  country,  rest  within  the  mauso- 
leum near  the  river. 


If  there  is  anything  more  baffling,  exhausting  and  altogether  discourag- 
ing than  the  education  of  people  in  the  mass  it  hasn't  been  discovered  yet. 

— James  O.  Spearing  in  the  New  York  Times. 
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MANUFACTURING  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


(Beaufort  News) 


A  census  of  industry  prepared  by 
the  State  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Developmnt  for  the  year  1927 
set  forth  some  interesting  facts.  It 
shows  that  the  value  of  the  products 
of  North  Carolina  factories  were  con- 
siderably over  a  billion  dollars  and 
that  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
The  figures  which  are  given  by  coun- 
ties, show  that  Forsyth  led  all  the 
people  found  employment  in  them, 
counties  in  number  of  wage  earners, 
wages  paid  and  value  of  products 
which  was  more  than  three  hundred 
millions.  This  is  due  to  the  large 
tobacco  industry  in  Winston-Salem. 
Guilford  county  has  more  factories 
than  Forsyth  and  pays  out  almost  as 
much  in  wages,  although  the  gross 
amount  produced  in  dollars  and  cents 
is  not  much  more  than  one  fourth. 
Tobacco  products  carry  an  excise  tax 
while  cotton  goods  and  furniture,  Guil- 
.ford's  chief  products,  do  not.  The 
high  taxes  on  cigarettes,  smoking  and 
chewing  tobacco  are  added  to  their 
cost   and   paid   by   the   consumer.     It 


appears  that  the  factory  workers  in 
Guilford  get  a  little  higher  wages  than 
do  those  of  Winston-Salem.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  Guilford  had  200 
factories  while  Forsyth  had  103. 
Durham  county,  which  also  has  a 
large  tobacco  industry,  ranks  next 
to  Forsyth  in  value  of  factory  output 
but  not  in  number  of  wage  earners 
or  wages  paid. 

The  piedmont  section  of  course 
makes  vastly  better  showing  in  the 
matter  of  manufacturing  than  either 
the  eastern  or  western  sections.  There 
are  some  cotton  mills  scattered  here 
and  there  pretty  much  over  all  of 
the  State  but  in  the  east  saw  milling 
is  the  principle  manufacturing  indus- 
try. Halifax  leads  the  east,  it  has  a 
number  of  cotton  mills,  with  forty 
one  factories,  three  thousand  employ- 
es and  an  output  of  $12,759,813.  Car- 
taret  county  is  credited  with  21  es- 
tablishments, employing  188  people 
and  a  manufactured  product  of  $(195, 
446. 


"Here  is  President  Herlert  Hoover's  official  "family"  for  the  next 
four  years — the  new  cabinet,  made  complete : ' ' — Secretary  of  state,  Henry 
L.  Stimson,  of  New  York;  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Andrew  W.  Mellon, 
of  Pennyslvania ;  secretary  of  war,  James  W.  G;ood,  of  Iowa;  attorney 
general,  William  D.  Mitchell,  of  Minnesota;  postmaster  general,  Walter 
F.  Brown,  of  Ohio;  secretary  of  the  navy,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts;  secretary  of  agriculture,  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  of  Missouri; 
secretary  of  the  interior,  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  of  California;  secretary  of 
labor,  James  J.  Davis,  of  Pennyslvania,  and  secretary  of  Commerce,  Rob- 
ert Patterson  Lamont,  of  Illinois. 
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ST.  PATRICK  AND  THE  SHAMROCK 


(Exchange) 


On  St.  Patrick's  day,  the  seven- 
teenth of  March,  each  year  we  fare 
gaily  forth  with  a  shamrock  on  our 
coat  or  in  our  hat.  Shamrocks  are 
used  as  table  decorations,  on  score 
cards  and  in  many  other  ways  when 
celebrating  St.  Patrick's  day.  How 
many  of  us  really  know  what  connec- 
tion this  three-leafed  plant  has  with 
the  Saint  whose  birthday  is  celebrated 
by  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics? 

Many  stories  are  told  of  St  Pat- 
rick, the  favorite  one  seems  to  be  about 
the  manner  in  which  he  freed  Ire- 
land of  snakes.  If  he  did,  it  is  a 
task  well  worth  celebratng.  A  his- 
tory of  Ireland  tells  us  that  this  Saint 
we  have  always  connected  with  that 
island  alone,  was  born  near  Dumbar- 
ton in  Scotland  in  387.  In  his  six- 
teenth year  he  was  captured  by  the 
Irish  during  a  filibustering  raid  and 
carried  a  prisoner  to  Ireland.  Here 
he  was  sold  as  a  slave  and  for  about 
six  years  attended  his  master's  flock 
in  the  country  of  Antrim.  During 
that  time  he  learned  much  of  the 
value  of  meditation  and  prayer.  They 
were    a    preparation    for    bis    future 


work. 

At  the  end  of  six  years  he  ran 
away.  In  his  "Confessio"  he  says 
he  walked  about  200  miles  and  took 
a  ship  for  Britain.  He  now  entered 
upon  definite  training  for  his  life 
work  as  a  missionary.  He  was  sent 
to  other  countries,  but  he  was  not 
s;<tisfied  until  after  many  years  he 
came  back  to  Ireland.  On  landing, 
his  first  act  was  to  go  to  his  old  mas- 
ter and  pay  him  ransom  money  Then, 
being  free,  he  began  his  mission  work 
It  was  while  trying  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  Trinity  to  a  gioap  of 
Druid  that  he  took  the  trefoil,  we 
know  as  shamrock,  to  demonstrate  to 
them  the  three  in  one — three  leaves, 
distinct,  yet  joined  into  om:  stem. 
Stories  of  his  many  miracles  went 
over  the  country  like  wildfire.  We  d  > 
not  seem  to  know  just  how  true  many 
of  the  stories  are — but  the  success  of 
his  mission  would  lead  us  to  judge 
that  his  courage,  courtesy,  and  charm- 
ing personality,  as  well  as  his  strong 
faith,  drew  many  to  him.  The  frag- 
rance of  his  life  lives  today  in  the 
English-speaking  world. 


DUKE  REMEMBEDS  NEGRO  CRIPPLES 

Recent  announcement  was  made  that  the  late  Benjamin  N.  Duke  had 
provided  a  bequest  of  $25,000  for  the  Negro  ward  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Orthopedic  hospital.  In  1925  Mr.  Duke  gave,  through  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  $15,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
ward  for  crippled  Negro  children,  thus  providing  them  their  first  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  orthopedic  treatment  at  the  state  hospital.  News  of  this 
gift,  was  welcomed  throughtout  the  state. 
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DOLLAR  DARES 


By  Margaret  Curtis  "Walters 


Did  you  go  through  a  stage  when 
you  thought  it  a  disgrace  not  to  ' '  take 
a  dare"?  When  you  jumped  out  of 
windows  and  off  woodshed  roofs,  when 
you  tried  to  put  doorknobs  into  your 
mouth,  when  you  put  your  fingers 
into  the  candle  flame  or  stood  up  in 
the  boat,  just  because  some  one  else 
said :  "You  dassent !     I  dare  you  to  !  " 

It  seems  to  me,  as  I  remember,  that 
there  was  some  dreadful  formula 
about  people  who  would  not  take  dares 
stealing  or  sucking  eggs  or  something 
like  that !  But  there  came  a  time 
when  somehow  such  amusements  seem- 
ed childish  and  it  occured  to  you  that 
a  good  many  of  these  dares  were  just 
foolhardy  and  that  very  often  those 
who  put  you  up  to  them  woudn't  do 
the  stunts  themselves.  At  the  earlier 
stage  you  thought  you  were  being  very 
brave  when  you  refused  to  be 
"stumped";  later  you  realized  that 
there  is  no  bravery  in  a  dangerous 
stunt  unless  it  is  to  help  some  one 
else,  and  that  there  is  more  courage 
in  holding  to  your  own  common  sense 
than  in  letting  yourself  be  influneced 
by    some    one 's    "I    dare    you    to ! " 

A  good  many  of  us  who  would 
never  think  of  standing  up  in  a  canoe 
lose  our  courage  when  a  dollar 
' '  dares  "  us  to  buy  something.  Some- 
times the  dollar,  lying  snugly  in  our 
purse,  looks  up  insouciantly  (that's 
a  fine  large  word  for  "care  free," 
isn't  it?)  and  suggests  that  if  you 
will  make  the  experiment  of  remov- 
ing it  from  the  purse  and  offering 
it  to  a  lady  on  the  opposite  side 
of    the    counter,    you    can    acquire    a 


number  of  things.  You  might  ac- 
quire one  box  of  candy,  for  instance, 
or  three  tooth  brushes,  or  four 
pounds  of  stew,  or  ten  cakes  of  soap, 
or  twenty  bottles  of  ink,  and  so  on. 
Sometimes  the  dollar  doesn't  seem  to 
care  what  you  buy  as  long  as  you  let 
it  out  of  the  warm  darkness  of  your 
purse.  "'I  dare  you  to,"  it  says,  and 
generally  it  has  its  own  way. 

Sometimes  the  dare  is  made  much 
more  subtly.  You  walk  through  a 
store  and  see  fascinating  things  dis- 
played on  every  side.  Every  thing 
from  a  dishpan  to  a  shoulder  pin  is 
so  clever  and  pretty  these  days  that 
it  seems  to  be  caroling,  ' '  How  can 
you  bear  to  leave  me?"  which  is,  of 
course,  only  a  more  melodious  Avay  of 
saying :  "  I  dare  you  to  buy  me  !  You 
dassent!"  But  all  too  often  we  do 
dare;  and  the  little  dollar  in  the  purse 
has  its  way  and  gets  out,  and  the  de- 
lightful thing  on  the  counter  has  its 
way  and  gets  into  our  hands,  and  the 
man  who  owns  the  store  has  his  way 
and  takes  our  money;  and  I  suppose 
that  because  we  have  acquired  some- 
thing we  covet  we  have  our  way. 

Yet  is  it  really  our  way,  or  have 
we  only  been  hypnotized  by  the  fact 
that  every  thing  in  the  store  is  daring 
us  to  spend  our  money?  Don't  you 
sometimes  feel  the  very  way  you  did 
when  you  jumped  from  the  woodshed 
roof — you  knew  you  were  foolish  and 
would  probably  hurt  yourself ,  but  you 
thought  that  Mary  and  Tom  and  Emily 
and  Ned  would  think  you  a  coward 
if  you  didn't  jump.  So  you  jumped 
and  skinned  your  knees  and  decided 
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too  late  that  it  would  have  been  wiser 
to  stay  on  the  ground.  So  it  is  with 
these  "dollar  dares."  We  know  we 
don't  need  the  things  we  buy.  We 
think  we  want  them.  Yet  week  after 
next  we  shall  see  something  we  want 
tAvice  as  much;  and  when  it  whispers, 
"I  dare  you  to  buy  me/'  we  weaken 
again. 

We  are  all  of  us  dollaar  cowards 
at  times.  We  are  afraid  to  face  that 
insouciant  dollar  and  say:  "Who's 
queen  in  this  family  anyhow?  I  am; 
and  I  sentence  you  to  six  months  in 
the  savings  account,  earning  interest. ' ' 
Just  try  it  awhile  on  your  rebellious 
dollars.  You'll  find  that  after  you 
have  sentenced  a  few  to  life  behind 
the  bars,  as  they  grow  plumper  and 
stronger  your  other  dollars  will  be- 
gin to  clamor  to  go  there  too.  Event- 
ually you'll  have  enough  to  buy  all 
the    foolis'fi    thing's    you    want — only 


you  wo  'n  want  them  then  and  can 
concentrate  on  things  which  are  really 
worth  while  and  wil  last.  From  be- 
ing a  "dollar  coward"  you'll  acquire 
' '  dollar    courage. ' ' 

If  you  are  blessed  with  a  liberal 
allowance,  it  may  be  hard  to  ride  on 
those  dollars  and  get  them  into  the 
bank,  because  sometimes  your  best 
friends  will  be  adding  their  voices  to 
the  clamor  of  "I  dare  you!"  and 
you  will  feel  somehow  that  they  will 
think  less  of  you  if  you  pass  up  the 
"dare."  But  remember  that  giving 
in  is  cowardice  and  that  while  one 
care-free  dollar  can  have  a  good  time 
for  one  afternoon,  ten  which  have 
gone  through  the  savings  training 
school  can  accomplish  something,  while 
a  hundred — Avhen  you  have  that  you 
know  how  worth  while  "dollar  cour- 


THE  LIFE  I  WOULD  LIVE 

Let  me  but  live  my  life  from  year  to  year 
With  forward  face  and  reluctant  soul, 
Not  hastening  to — ncr  turning  from — the  goal; 
Not  mourning  for  the  things  that  disappear 
In  the  dim  past — nor  holding  tack  in  fear 
From  what  the  future  veils — but  with  a  whole 
And  happy  heart,  that  gladly  pays  the  toll 
To  youth  and  age,  and  travels  on  with  cheer, 
So  let  the  way  wind  up  the  hill,  or  down 
Though  rough  or  smooth,  the  journey  will  be  joy 
Still  seeking  what  I  sought  when  but  a  boy; 
New  friendship,  high  adventure  and  a  crown, 
I  shall  grow  old  but  never  lose  life's  zest 
Because  the  road's  last  turn  will  be  the  best. 


-Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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FEAR 


(The  New  Age) 

One  of  the  most  insidious  and  dead- 
ly enemies  that  confront  mankind  to- 
day is  Pear.  Nor  is  it  a  new  condi- 
tion, for  since  the  beginning  of  time 
this  cowardly  foeman  has  attached 
itself  with  barnacle-like  tenacity  to 
many  of  the  human  race.  In  other 
eases  it  is  content  to  lurk  in  the  dark- 
ness, shoot  its  poisoned  arrows  from 
well  concealed  vantage  points,  and  un- 
fortunately the  aim  is  generally  uner- 
ring. 

r  ew  men  there  are  who  have  not 
fallen  victims  at  some  time  or  other 
to  this  peculiar  condition.  Fear  is 
seemingly  a  baffling  subject,  and 
should  one  attempt  to  define  it  accur- 
ately he  most  likely  would  be  faced 
with  myriad  forms  which  co-ordinate 
perfectly  with  the  parent  subject — a 
massed  battalion  of  component  fea- 
tures,  some   great,   others   minute. 

It  has  been  averred  that  Fear  may 
properly,  be  said  to  arise,  in  part  at 
least,  from  a  state  of  ignorance. 
Again,  apprehension  or  speculation 
may  be  said  to  induce  Fear.  What- 
ever its  cause,  this  sinister  element 
has  perhaps  been  responsible  for  more 
cases  of  suicide  than  any  other  reas- 
on— fear  of  invalidism,  failing  sight, 
loss  of  position,  poverty,  the  exac- 
tions of  the  law,  etc. 

Medical  practitioners  will  agree  that 
modern  therapy  recognizes  Pear  as  a 
serious  condition  which  must  be  over- 
come in  the  treatment  of  certain  dis- 
eases. Psychologists  will  not  deny  the 
baneful  influence  Fear  exercises  upon 
the  human  mind. 

Years    ago    if    a    forward-looking 


scientist  were  to  make  the  statement 
that  Fear  induces  epidemics  in  a  far 
greater  sense  than  actual  contact  with 
a  person  suffering  with  a  contagious 
disease,  he  would  in  most  likelihood 
be  scoffed  ait  for  entertaining  this 
theory.  And  yet  the  wireless,  which 
has  by  no  means  reached  its  highest 
point  of  perfection;  the  radio,  still 
in  a  state  of  experimentation,  and 
other  related  agencies  have  opened 
people's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
very  air  we  breathe  is  filled  with 
sounds  of  all  kinds  which  may  be  re- 
produced by  the  proper  devices.  Is  it 
not  then  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
this  same  air  is  surcharged  with 
thoughts,  beneficial  and  harmful,  con- 
structive and  destructive,  good  and 
evil,  healthy  and  ill,  which  surely  must 
have  some  influence  upon  the  human 
mind  and  are  reproduced  accordingly? 

Milton  truthfully  said,  "The  good 
the  more  communicated,  the  more 
abundant  grows."  And  when  people 
learn  to  exercise  care  about  their 
thinking,  refusing  to  be  influenced  by 
Fear,  they  will  be  happier  and  heal- 
thier. However,  epidemics  will  con- 
tinue to  take  their  toll  of  human  life 
so  long  as  Fear  plays  its  stellar  role. 

Job,  according  to  Holy  Writ,  admit- 
ted with  some  bitterness  that  the 
thing  he  greatly  feared  had  come  up- 
on him.  Elsewhere  in  the  Sacred  Vol- 
ume, the  Mason 's  guide  and  counselor, 
is  to  be  found,  "I  will  fear  no  evil 
for  Thou  art  with  me,"  which  beauti- 
ful and  consoling  thought  is  confirm- 
ed by  that  brief  but  divinely  potent 
phrase  "  perfect  love  easteth  out  fear. ' ' 
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A  SCHOOL  PROBLEM 


(Reidsville  Review) 


Earnest  educators  throughout  the 
United  States  are  giving'  serious 
thought  to  a  reform  of  curricula,  with 
a  vieAv  to  better  adapting  them  to  the 
needs  of  the  present-day  student.  No 
current  question  deserves  moi'e 
thoughtful  consideration. 

It  is  no  reflection  upon  our  educa- 
tional leaders  that  present  methods 
are  proving  '^adequate  to  the  demands 
of  the  times.  With  the  ever-increas- 
ing store  of  available  knowledge,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  difficult  to 
choose  that  which  should  be  taught 
in  the  limited  time  that  can  be  given 
to  formal  education  by  the  average 
student. 

But  the  problem  is  not  new.  As  far 


back  as  1758  the  prevailing  system  of 
education  in  England  came  in  for 
drastic  criticism  by  Thomas  Sheridan, 
who  labored  with  little  success  for  its 
reform. 

Sheridan  contended  that  the  estab- 
lished system  of  that  day  did  not  fit 
the  young  for  their  duties  in  life; 
that  it  was  uniform  for  all  and  profit- 
able for  none.  He  also  stressed  the 
importance  of  imparting  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

The  latter  point,  at  least,  might  well 
be  taken  to  heart  today.  It  would  be 
a  great  step  forward  if  our  children 
might  emerge  from  high  school  with 
a  reasonable  acquaintance  with  their 
mother   tongue. 


AN  ALARMING  CONDITION 


(Beaufort  News) 


It  is  postively  brutal  the  way  peo- 
ple are  being  killed  and  maimed  in 
North  Carolina  by  automobiles.  It  is 
said  that  seventy  seven  people  were 
killed  in  the  State  during  November 
and  there  is  no  telling  how  many 
were  hurt  more  or  less  seriously.  Bad 
as  saloons  were  we  do  not  believe  that 
in  their  palmiest  days  they  ever  took 
as  many  lives  in  this  State  as  the  cars 
and  trucks  are  killing.  We  have  had 
a  law  for  many  years  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  liquor  and  yet  the  automobile 
menace  is  practically  unregulated. 
There   are   some   laws   of   course   but 


they  are  more  conspicuous  for  their 
breach  than  for  their  observance.  No- 
body stops  at  a  railroad  crossing,  un- 
less a  train  is  in  sight,  and  sometimes 
not  then,  nobody  observes  the  speed 
law.  Cars  with  one  light  or  none 
ply  the  highways,  unlighted  carts  and 
Avagons  travel  about,  children  drive 
cars,  others  who  are  no  more  com- 
petent than  children  drive  them.  It 
is  useless  to  pass  any  more  laws 
though.  Unless  some  means  of  en- 
forcing the  laws  we  now  have  is  pro- 
vided, there  is  nothing  to  bo  done 
except  to  lot  the  killing  continue. 
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INTERESTING  PRESIDENTIAL  FACTS 


(Dow's  Wide  Awake.) 


There  have  been  thirty  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  George  Wash- 
ington being  the  first  ,and  Calvin 
Coolidge    the    thirtieth. 

Three  Presidents  were  assassin- 
ated while  in  office :  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, 16th  President,  killed  April 
15,  1865;  James  A.  Garfield,  20th 
President,  killed  September  19,  1881: 
William  McKinley,  25th  President, 
killed    September    14,    1901. 

Three  Presidents  died  in  office: 
William  Henry  Harrison,  9th  Pres- 
ident, died  April  4,  1841;  Zachary 
Taylor,  12th  President,  died  July  9, 
1850;  Warren  G.  Harding,  29th 
President,  died  August  2,  1923. 

Only  one  former  President  is  now 
living:  William  H  Taft,  27th  Presi- 
dent, Chief  Justice,  United  States  Su- 


preme Court. 

The  salary  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  $75,000  per  year, 
besides  which  Congress  appropriates 
a  sum  exceeding  this  salary  for  ex- 
penses in  maintaining  the  White 
House.  The  President  is  also  allowed 
$25,000  a  year  for  traveling  expenses- 

The  President  must  be  35  years  of 
age,  and  no  man  can  be  President 
who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  country 
from  birth. 

Further,  no  man  can  leave  the 
country  on  private  businsss  in  for- 
eign parts  and  take  up  his  residence 
there,  then  return  home  and  aspire 
to  the  Presidency  until  he  has  lived 
within  the  country  for  fourteen  years 
after    his    residence    abroad. 


A  SUPERB  SPEECH  AT  LEE  MEMORIAL  MEETING 

The  first  paragraph  of  a  superb  oration  delivered  by  Jeff  Davis  at  the 
notable  "Lee  Memorial  Meeting,"  held  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  the 
spacious  Presbyterian  church,  November  3rd,  1870,  to  a  house  packed  to 
its  capacity.  The  audience  was  composed  largely  of  Confederate  veterans, 
who  gave  Mr.  Davis  an  ovation  (as  expressed  in  Southern  Literature) 
that  "king  or  proudest  conquerer  might  have  envied": 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Confederacy,  Countrymen  and  Friends: 
'Assembled  on  this  sad  occasion,  with  hearts  oppressed  with  the  grief  that 
fellows  the  loss  of  him  who  was  our  leader  on  many  a  bloody  battlefield, 
there  is  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  the  spectacle  which  is  presented.  Hith- 
erto, in  all  times,  men  have  been  honored  when  successful;  but  here  is  the 
case  of  one  who  amid  disaster  went  down  to  his  grave,  and  those  who 
were  his  companipns  in  misfortunes  have  assembled  to  honor  his  memory. 
It  is  as  much  an  honor  to  you  who  give  as  to  him  who  receives,  for  above 
the  vulgar  tests  of  merit  you  show  yourselves  competent  to  discriminate 
between  him  who  enjoys  and  him  who  deserves  success." 

— "Southern  Literature. 
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UNFIT  FOR  A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 


(Selected) 


Many  a  college  head  has  come  to 
realize  that  a  number  of  men  who 
flock  to  the  colleges  would  do  better 
if  they  were  at  work  at  some  useful 
occupation.  President  Lowell  of  Ha- 
vard  University,  who  should  know 
what  he  is  talking  about,  has  created 
considerable  comment  by  making  pub- 
lie  his  conviction  that  "American  con- 
fidence in  limitless  educational  oppor- 
tunity'' and  "that  every  one  should 
be  encouraged  to  pursue  his  schooling 
to  the  furthest  possible  stage,"  has 
resulted  in  flooding  the  colleges  with 
students  who  would  be  more  truly 
educated  in  some  useful  occupation 
than  college.     He  says  : 

"They  seem  to  forget  the  class  room 
is  not  the  only  means  of  education; 
that  a  youth  may  get  more  intellectual 
and  moral  training  from  practical 
work  that  he  likes  than  from  formal 
lessons  that  he  loathes.  They  do  not 
see    clearly   enough    that    one   of   the 


most  important  functions  of  a  school 
is  the  selective  process — not  only  se- 
lecting pupils  for  different  types  of 
instruction,  but  also  distinguishing 
between  those  who  will  benefit  by 
further  schooling  and  those  who  had 
better  go  at  once  into  the  larger  school 
of  an  active  career  in  the  work  of 
the  community. ' ' 

With  this  most  people  who  have 
given  the  matter  serious  thought  will 
agree.  To  say  that  one  has  graduated 
at  college  means  less  and  less  today, 
because  a  vast  multitude  of  graduates 
have  proved  their  inferiority  to  men 
of  limited  scholastic  training  in  indus- 
try, efficiency  and  good  common  sense 
and  adaptability.  They  have  been 
misfits  in  college  and  promise  to  be 
misfits  in  life.  They  have  been  edu- 
cated away  from  love  of  useful  work, 
which  means  that  they  have  not  been 
educated  at  all. 


OUT   OF   THE  VAST 


There's  part  of  the  sun  in  an  apple, 

There's  part  of  the  moon  in  a  rose; 
There's  part  of  the  flaming  Pleiades 

In  every  leaf  that  grows. 
Out  of  the  vast  comes  nearness; 

For  the  God  whose  love  we  sing 
Lends  a  little  of  His  Heaven 

To  every  living  thing. 
— Augustine  Wright  Bornberger. 
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HEINIE  HELPS  DAD  HARRISON  FIND 
HIS  NICHE 

By  Grace  Welch  Lutgen,  in  Young  Folks 
(Part  Two) 


Heinie  brought  the  carriage  to  a 
stop  at  the  entrance,  saying,  "That's 
great!  We'll  make  it  there  at  that 
rose  arbor  by  Dad's  building,  tonight 
about  eight  o'clock.  How  does  that 
suit  1 ' ' 

"That's  an  appointment  as  binding 
as  any  legal  conference,  Heinie,"  we 
answered  as  one,  while  he  opened  the 
office  door  and  announced,  "Well, 
here  they  both  of  'em  are,  Matron. 
This  is  Dad  Harrison  and  Nurse  Ar- 
nold, and  here's  Matron  Haynes, 
folks." 

"Heinie?"  Matron  Haynes'  voice 
was  a  reprimaid,  but  her"  deep  gray 
eyes  held  the  glint  of  a  smile,  "What 
did  you  call  Mr.  Harrison?" 

' '  Please,  Matron, ' '  it  Avas  the  old 
lawyer  himself  who  stepped  forward, 
"I've  asked  this  boy  to  call  me  ''Dad.' 
You  won't  object,  I  hope?"  and  as 
he  put  out  a  hand  towards  the  large, 
motherly  looking  woman,  "Dad" 
Harrison's  face  held  a  wistful  smile. 

"Certainly  I  shall  not  object  if  it 
was  you  who  requested  it.  But  take  the 
baggage  where  it  belongs,  Heinie,  and 
then  hurry  and  put  up  the  team  or 
you  will  be  late  for  supper." 

"'Yes,  ma'am,"  and  with  a  bow 
the  boy  vanished  through  the  door, 
closing  it  behind  him  so  quickly  that 
he  failed  to  hear  the  matron's  "Bless 
the  boy.  Are  you  quite  sure  now  that 
he  didn  't  suggest  the  name  ? ' ' 

"Well,  come  to  think  of  it,  I  be- 
lieve he  did — but — vou  see  it  sounded 


so  comforting  that  I  asked  him  to 
keep  it  up." 

"Just  as  I  thought"  and  Matron 
Haynes  gave  each  of  us  a  welcoming 
handclasp.  "Somehow  Heinie  seems 
to  know  just  what  to  call  the  various 
ones  who  arrive  here.  He  is  the  most 
cheerful  boy  you  ever  knew,  and  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  he  doesn't  take 
the  sorrows  of  such  an  institution 
as  this  a  bit  too  personally  for  a  lad 
of  his  years.  Up  until  now  he  has 
given  all  kinds  of  names— suitable 
ones  too — but  never  before  has  he 
called  anyone  'Dad.'  I  think  you 
have  fallen  into  the  sacred  niche  in 
the  boy's  friendship,  Mr.  Harrison." 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  sound- 
ing of  a  gong  in  the  hall  just  outside 
the  door. 

"There!  The  last  call  for  supper. 
Suppose  you  leave  your  wraps  here 
for  the  present  and  go  down  with  me 
to  the  dining  room.  Then  as  soon  as 
the  meal  is  over  I  will  have  one  of 
the  girls,  or  perhaps  Heinie  himself, 
show  you  up  to  your  room,  Mr.  Har- 
rison; while  we  shall  have  to  go  more 
into  detail  about  your  work  here, 
Miss  Arnold." 

And  wwithout  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer, the  matron  led  us  through  a 
long  hall,  down  a  shallow  flight  of 
steps  and  into  a  great  dining  hall, 
where  the  diners  were  divided  into 
various  groups,  according  to  their  age, 
or  employment. 

It  was  almost  eight  o'clock  before 
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I  had  met  my  superior  nurse,  receiv- 
ed instructions,  and  was  shown  to  the 
room  allotted  to  me.  Then  just  as 
I  was  hoping  to  be  off  for  my  tryst 
in  the  rose  arbor,  there  was  a  knock 
at  my  door  and  Matron  Haynes  greet- 
ed me  with,  "You  will  pardon  me, 
I  hope,  for  troubling  you  this  early, 
but  I  have  been  called  to  Sunset  Cot- 
tage to  see  an  old  gentleman  who  has 
just  come  to  the  home.  He  refuses 
all  food,  and  is  slowly  grieving  him- 
self into  a  severe  illness,  and  I 
thought  this  would  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  have  you  meet  the  inmates. 
Besides,  you  might  offer  some  sugges- 
tions for  handling  his  case." 

While  feeling  keenly  disappointed 
over  failing  to  keep  my  word,  I  knew 
it  was  my  duty  to  accompany  the  ma- 
tron and  besides,  I  might  learn  from 
her  something  of  the  circumstances 
that  brought  lawyer  Harrison  to  the 
Home. 

''Certainly,  I  shall  be  glad  to  go 
with  you, ' '  I  answered  after  a  mo- 
ment's  hesitation.  Then  I  asked,  '''It 
isn't  the  old  gentleman  who  arrived 
with  me  today,  is  it?" 

"Oh,  no!  He  is  too  new  an  arri- 
val for  that.  This  is  a  German  who 
has  been  placed  here  by  his  children 
and  who  has  been  named  'General' 
by  our  young  Heinie,  because  he  does 
look  a  bit  like  an  important  officer. 
I  think  his  homesickness,  his  pride, 
and  his  grief  over  the  actions  of  his 
children  are  more  than  his  stout  old 
heart  can   stand." 

"But  how  did  my  fine  old  friend 
of  today  happen  to  come  here  to 
live?"  I  could  not  keep  from  ques- 
tioning. 

"Well,  his  is  jfa  different  stjory 
from   most   of   those   who   come   here 


to  make  their  home.  It  seems  he 
had  earned  quite  a  name  for  himself 
as  a  lawyer,  was  prominent  in  church 
and  social  circles,  and  he  and  his  wife 
had  traveled  quite  extensively.  Hav- 
ing no  family,  they  were  free  to  do 
so.  Then  only  a  few  years  ago  his 
wife  died  and  a  young  fellow,  whom 
Mr.  Harrison  had  befriended,  in  some 
mysterious  way  secured  Mr.  Harri- 
son 's  signature  to  some  shady  trans- 
actions. When  the  matter  came  to 
light,  instead  of  trying  to  prove  that 
he  had  been  swindled  and  duped,  Mr. 
Harrison  sold  his  holdings  and  spent 
all  that  he  had  saved  straightening  up 
the  affair.  He  paid  us  $700  for  a  life 
home  here,  with  the  privilege  of  bring- 
ing his  own  furniture,,  which  he  has  a 
right  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleases  art 
his  death.  How  much  money  he  has 
above  that  I  have  no  way  of  knowing, 
but  I  fear  it  is  not  very  much.  That 
is  all  I  know  about  him,  except  that 
he  has  no  near  relatives." 

We  had  reached  Sunset  Cottage  by 
the  time  Matron  Haynes  had  finished 
her  story.  One  glance  toward  the 
arbor  rendezvous  showed  me  that  I 
was  too  late  for  the  appointed  meet- 
ing. Determined  to  get  an  opportu- 
nity to  explain  to  "Dad"  Harrison 
the  reason  for  my  absence,  I  followed 
the  matron  into  the  building.  I  was 
delighted  when  we  ascended  the  steps 
to  the  second  floor — Dad 's  floor.  Pas- 
sing down  the  hall  to  the  extreme 
end,  we  paused  before  a  door  just  as 
Heinie 's  quick^  joyous  voice  came 
through  the  transom,  ' '  My,  General ! 
Isn  't  it  great  that  Dad  here  can  play 
that  schaff's-kopf  game  with  you? 
I'll  say  you  won't  be  so  lonely  now!" 

"Heinie,  the  blessed  little  rascal, 
is  turning  the  trick  for  us,  Miss  Ar- 
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nold, ' '  whispered  the  matron  as  she 
grasped  my  arm.  "Listen  to  that, 
will  you!" 

It  was  Dad  Harrison 's  voice  now 
we  heard.  "Sure,  I've  played  many 
a,  game  of  sheep's-head,  as  it  is  call- 
ed in  English.  I  suppose  you  will 
beat  me  at  first,  but  not  for  very 
long,  let  me  warn  you.  We'll  try  and 
teach  Heinie  the  game,  so  we  can 
prove  that  our  old  heads  are  better 
than  his  young  one. ' ' 

The  matron  's  knock  resounded  just 
as  the  voice  ceased,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  she  opened  the 
door  and  we  entered  the  room. 
' '  Dad ' '  and  Heinie  were  standing  be- 
fore the  big  arm  chair,  where  reclined 
the  "General,"  as  Heinie  had  named 
him.  There  was  nothing  in  the  wan, 
drooping  form  before  me  to  warrant 
such  a  name.  The  man  appeared  to 
be  about  seventy-five  years  of  age, 
was  unshaven,  and  his  unkempt  hair 
looked  like  a  great  white  stack  above 
the  hollow,  haggard  eyes.  He  merely 
glanced  in  our  direction,  then  turned 
away  with  a  scowl. 

"Well,  good  evening,  Mr.  Zammer- 
man.  I  see  you  have  already  me: 
youij  new  neighbor,  Mr.  Harrison. 
You  see  that  was  what  brought  me 
over  this  evening,  I  didn't  want  our 
new  arrival  to  feel  lonely.  I  wonder, 
now,  if  you  would  have  a  glass  of  milk 
and  a  small  cake  here  together  as  a 
little  welcome  for  our  new  friend?" 
Then  before  the  old  gentleman  could 
refuse,  the  matron  turned  to  Mr. 
Harrison  and  added,  "Mr  Zimmerman 
is  also  one  of  our  new  arrivals,- but 
I  am  sure  he  will  help  us  make  it 
pleasant   for   you   here." 

Therp  was  silence  for  what  seemed 
a    long   minute,    then    it    was    Heinie 


who  turned  unhesitatingly  towards  the 
matron,  pleading,  "Please,  and  might 
I  have  a  bite  with  them,  too?  Dad 
and  I  were  saying  as  how  we  did 
want  something  so  bad  like,  and  if 
I  just  might  have  a  wee  bit  too,  I'll 
run  right  over  and  get  it."  Then 
turning  quickly  to  the  General,  he 
coaxed,  "You  won't  mind  it  just 
this  time  now,  will  you,  General?" 

It  all  hapened  so  suddenly  that  E 
was  even  fooled  myself,  and  immea- 
surably relieved  to  hear  a  gruff, 
"Let  him  stay  onct,  Missus,  he  is  one 
goot  boy." 

Heinie  gave  one  of  his  character- 
istic happy  exclamations  and  was  off 
like  a  flash,  calling  back,  "Sit  down, 
Dad,  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute  and 
we'll  have  our  feed." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Harrison,"  smiled  Ma- 
tron Haynes,  knowingly,  "just  visit 
with  Mr.  Zimmerman  a  bit,  and  we 
will  send  a  little  lunch  over  for  all 
of  you.  I  am  sure  the  three  of  you 
will  become  great  pals."  Then  tak- 
ing my  arm,  she  drew  me  from  the 
room  and  closed  the  door. 

' '  There  !  You  must  pardon  me  for 
not  introducing  you  tonight,  but  I 
didn't  want  the  General  to  suspect 
I  had  brought  a  nurse  to  see  him. 
Now  we  must  follow  that  little  rascal 
and  add  some  summer  sausage  to  his 
basket.  And  under  her  breath  she 
added,  "That  dear  little  Heinie!" 

During  my  first  six  weeks  at  Tabi- 
tha  Home  I  had  occasion  to  learn  of 
the  many  kind  deeds  that  had  been 
traced  to  Heinie,  and  now  Dad  Harri- 
son began  to  figure  in  most  of  these 
affairs.  They  made  a  strange  pair, 
these  two,  many  times  riding  back 
and  forth  to  the  car  together,  often 
busying  themselves  about  the  shrubs 
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and  flowers,  and  spending  many  hours 
reading  and  discussing  the  books  in 
Dad's  full  cases.  In  this  short  time 
all  of  the  other  inmates  had  learned 
to  call  the  gray-haired  lawyer  ' '  Dad, ' ' 
and  in  time  they  all  confided  their 
troubles  to  him.  It  seemed  impossi- 
ble to  think  of  him  as  a  common  in- 
mate, and  I  felt  that  I,  too,  was  of 
Heinie's  opinion  when  he  said  one 
day,  "Nurse,  I'm  just  scared  green 
that  somethin'  will  turn  up  to  take 
Dad  away  from  us,  and  if  he  goes  I  '11 
be  nlum  sick  !  " 

Then  one  day  as  I  was  hurrying 
back  to  my  room  after  dinner  I  saw 
"Dad"  ahead  of  me,  leaning  against 
a  tree  and  clutching  a  letter  in  his 
hand.  There  was  something  so  pa- 
thetic in  his  appearance  that  I  felt 
drawn  to  him.  He  looked  up  as  I 
approached  with  a  vague,  uncertain 
stare;  then  realizing  it  was  I  avIio 
stood  before  him  he  grasped,  ' '  Say, 
Nurse,  I  'm  up  against  a  problem.  I 
wander  if  you  might  not  be  able  to 
help  me  a  bit." 

"I'll  do  anything  I  can,  Dad.  Just 
what  is  troubling  you?" 

Without  a  word  the  old  fellow 
handed  the  letter  to  me.  "Take  it 
along  with  you.  Read  it  and  think 
it  over  until  morning,  when  you  can 
help  me  decide,  but  please  don 't  let 
Heinie  know  just  yet. ' '  Then  sud- 
denly squaring  his  shoulders,  he  look- 
ed past  me,  and  with  a  cheery  smile 
called  out,  "Hurry  up,  boy,  I'm  wait- 
ing for  you." 

There  was  no  need  for  me  to  ask 
who  was  approaching,  so  tucking  the 
letter  into  my  apron  pocket,  I,  too, 
cheerily  greeted  Heinie,  and  hurried 
on.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  alarm 
that  I  drew  the  envelop,  and  read  the 


following : 
"Dear  Ben: 

You  will  be  surprised,  and  I  know 
overjoyed,  to  learn  that  the  oil  stock 
which  we  thought  worthless  has  prov- 
ed to  be  a  fine  investment,  and  you 
are  offered  twelve  thousand  dollars 
for  your  shares.  Why  not  come  back 
into  the  business  again?  We  need 
your  optimism  and  sagacious  diplo- 
macy, and  the  firm  of  Johnson,  Cole, 
and  Harrison  should  do  a  prosperous 
business. 

Please  advise  us  what  to  do  about 
your   oil   stock,   and   remember,   Ben, 
we  wrould  like  nothing  better  than  to 
have  you  come  in  with  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Johnston  and  Cole  Law 
Firm, 

Tom  Johnston. ' ' 

I  sat  dazed  for  a  time.  So  Hein- 
ie's fears  were  a  reality!  Of  course 
I  was  glad  for  Dad.  He  was  too  big 
a  man  to  be  housed  up  here  in  this 
home  for  the  aged.  But  what  of 
Heinie,  and  what  of  all  these  other 
inmates,  who  had  learned  to  depend 
upon  him  and  his  cherry  advice1?  Yes, 
it  was  good  luck  for  Dad,  all  right, 
but  a  sorry  blow  for  the  Home.  Still 
I  would  never  tell  him  any  such 
thoughts  as  these.  I  avouIc!  say  I 
I  was  glad.  I  would  congratulate 
him,  to  be  sure ! 

I  stepped  to  the  window  and  drew 
aside  the  curtain.  Yes,  there  was  a 
light  in  Dad's  window.  No  doubt 
he  was  too  happy  and  excited  to  sleep. 
I  took  up  my  book  and  tried  to  in- 
terest myself  in  the  story,  but  across 
the  page  would  flash  Heinie 's  dear 
face  when  he  should  learn  that  his 
beloved  "Dad"  was  going.  Again 
I  would  glimpse  these  two  pals,  driv- 
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ing  off  to  meet  the  trolley.  At  last 
in  despair,  I  threw  down  my  book  and 
glanced  at  my  watch.  It  was  past 
midnight,  and  long  after  my  usual 
time  of  retiring.  I  turned  off  my 
light,  and  as  I  raised  my  blind,  I  was 
shocked  to  see  the  light  still  shin- 
ing in  Dad's  window. 

Next  morning  I  hurried  over  to 
return  the  letter,  and  to  rejoice  with 
him.  As  he  opened  the  door  at  my 
knock,  his  face  had  resumed  the  hap- 
py, peaceful  expresesion  that  had 
marked  it  since  his  coming  to  us.  He 
grasped  my  hand  and  drew  me  into 
the  room,  his  voice  almost  quivering 
with  its  restrained  joy. 

' "  I  'm  glad  you  came  over !  I  just 
knew  you  would  not  fail  me,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  my  plans. ' '  Then, 
as  I  tried  to  express  my  joy  over  his 
good  fortune,  he  began,  "Isn  't  it 
great  about  that  oil  stock?  Now  I've 
decided  to  let  it  go  and  put  the  money 
into  government  bonds,  for  our  future 
use.  It  will  be  sometime  before  we 
can  move  to  the  city  to  start  the 
youngsters  into  college  for  I  know  no 
better  place  where  they  can  be  look- 
after  now  than  right  here.  Then, 
too,   there   are  a  number  of  things1.  I 


must  still  do  for  my  old  friends.  So 
be  sure  that  you  don't  let  a  word 
of  this  matter  leak  through  to  Hein- 
ie." 

' '  Why,  Dad  Harrison, ' '  I  managed 
to  gasp.  "You  don't  mean  to  tell 
me  you're  giving  up  the  opportunity 
to  go  into  that  law  firm,  and  get  into 
your  real  work  again  ? ' ' 

"Real  work,  Nurse?"  A  quizzical 
look  and  a  smile  crossed  his  face. 
"Do  you  suppose  I  can  find  a  bigger 
job  than  I  have  right  here  before  me  ? 
What  would  I  gain  in  the  new  law 
firm,  other  than  a  comfortable  home, 
good  meals,  a  time-consuming  task, 
and  perhaps  a  few  friends'?  Would 
that  be  as  worth  while  in  your  estima- 
tion, as  the  job  that  is  here  before 
me,  with  the  opportunities  for  ser- 
vice among  those  who  have  been  aban- 
doned or  are  left  alone?  Then  think 
of  Heinie!  What  an  opportunity  I 
have  of  proving  a  real  'Dad'  to  that 
boy  and  his  sister!'" 

With  the  philosophy  of  Solomon, 
he  added,  "The  most  worth  while 
thing  anyone  can  hope  to  do  is  to 
find  their  niche  in  life  and  I  am  at 
last  convinced  this  is  mine  ! ' ' 


There  is  probably  no  agency  in  the  State  through  which  there  has  come 
more  real  benefit  than  through  the  Mother's  Aid  fund.  In  1928  there 
was  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  this  cause,  and  each  county  in  the 
State  participated  in  its  distribution.  There  are  470  mothers  representing 
1,180  children  on  the  aid  list.  The  Budget  bureau  has  recommended  the 
same  appropriation  for  each  1929  and  1930  The  State  Board  of  charities 
and  Puplic  Welfare  is  asking  for  $55,000  or  an  increase  of  $5,000  each  year 
Truly  this  request  is  modest  enough,  and  considering  the  use  to  which  the 
Mothers'  Aid  fund  is  put,  there  would  be  little  economy  and  much  less 
of  humanity  in  refusing  the  request  of  the  State  Board. — Ashboro  Courier. 
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ALUMINUM 

(Lexington  Dispatch) 

In  1852  the  price  of  aluminum  was  mined  principally  in  Arkansas  and 
$545  per  pound.  But  there  wasn't  the  Guianas  in  South  America.  The 
any  profit  in  it,  for  no  one  knew  how  red  clay  of  Piedmont  Carolina  is  said 
to  produce  it  on  a  commercial  scale.  to  contain  about  150  pounds  of  alum- 
Today  the  price  is  24  cents  a  pound  inum  to  the  cubic  yard,  but  means 
and  the  United  States  alone  consumed  have  not  yet  been  found  to  reduce 
fifty  million  dollars  worth  last  year.  this  commercially.  But  a  method  will 
The  Aluminum  Company  of  America  probably  be  discovered  if  necessity 
made  millions  out  of  producing  the  arises.  In  1924  the  first  chemically 
metal  at  this  low  price.  The  uses  to  pure  aluminum  was  produced  at  Ba- 
which   aluminum   is   put   are    said   to  din. 

run  up  into  the  thousands.     In  1915  These   and   many  other  facts  were 

200  commercial  uses  were  listed  and  given  in   an  address  recently  before 

in  1919  the  number  had  climed  to  400.  the  Albemarle  Rotary  Club  by  A,  P. 

Sixteen  million  pounds  of  aluminum  Allen,  of  Badin.     A  nationally  known 

goes   into   the   manufacture   of   radio  writer  recently  said  that  aluminum  is 

sets  annually  now.  the   future   greatest   wealth   producer 

Aluminum  comes  from  bauxite  ore,  of  the  world.     Indeed  it  may  be. 


OLD  VIOLIN  BELIEVED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  OWNED  BY  JEFFERSON— 
NOW  THE  PROPERTY   OF   NORTH   CAROLINIAN 

An  old  violin  declared  once  to  have  been  owned  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  often  used  to  sound  the  minuet  and  Virginia  Reel  at  Monticello  is 
now  the  property  of  J.  R.  Aycock,  a  farmer  who  makes  his  home  near 
Kenly,  N.  C. 

Inscribed  on  the  instrument  is  the  legend  "Antonious  Stradivarius, 
Cremonenfis,  facienat,  Anno  1716."  Near  this  inscription  is  an  unde- 
cipherable monogram  and  in  another  place  are  scratched  the  initials  "T. 
J.  1777,"  believed  to  have  been  placed  there  by  Jefferson,  the  third  Presi- 
dent. 

The  tone  of  the  violin  is  remarkably  sweet.  Musicians  declare  that 
the  tone  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  instrument  they  have  ever  heard 
and  believe  the  instrument  is  a  genuine  Stradivari.  It  is  lightly  and 
finely  made. 

The  violin  came  into  Mr.  Aycock 's  possession  several  years  ago.  It  is 
said  to  have  come  indirectly  from  a  college  boy  at  Williamsburg,  Va., 
and  tradition  has  it,  was  once  owned  by  the  founder  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  used  to  make  music  for  notable  gatherings  at  Monticello  and 
other  famous  places. 

Mr.  Aycock  is  anxious  to  get  details  of  the  history  of  the  instrument 
and  is  now  attempting  to  trace  it  through  former  owners. 
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I  AM  THIS  KIND  OF  GIRL 


By  Helen  Ferris 


When  I  was  a  freshman  in  high 
school  we  moved  to  another  city.  I 
didn't  mind  moving.  It  was  rather 
fun,  I  thought;  and,  besides.  I  was 
used  to  it,  for  my  father  was  a  min- 
ister. When  you  are  minister's  folks 
and  go  to  a  new  place  to  live,  people 
know  you  are  coming  and  are  awfully 
nice  about  introducing  you  and  in- 
viting you  out  to  dinner,  so  that  you 
don't  have  much  time  to  be  lonely. 
At  least  I  never  did,  for  I  like  meet 
ing  new  people  and  seeing  new  places. 

I  liked  my  new  high  school  too. 
It  was  much  larger  than  the  one  to 
which  I  had  been  going.  The  assem- 
bly hall  was  huge,  and  I  felt  terri- 
bly excited  the  first  time  the  whole 
school  got  together  for  a  special  pro- 
gram. Every  one  had  her  own  locker, 
with  a  combination  lock  that  only 
you  knew  how  to  open.  I  adored  that 
locker;  it  was  so  especially  mine.  And 
I  liked  the  girls  I  met  and  the  things 
Ave  did  together.  I  though  I  had  never 
had  more  fun  in  my  life  than  sitting 
in  the  cheering  section  at  the  foot- 
ball games.  We  had  three  cheer  lead- 
ers, and  such  thrills  when  the  team 
made   a  touchdown ! 

You  wouldn't  have  thought  thai 
anything  could  have  made  me  miser- 
able. But  it  did.  It  was  the  house 
we  lived  in.  I  hated  it.  Yes,  hate 
is  the  only  word  word  for  how  I  felt 
about  it.  I  simply  couldn't  abide  it. 
Father  being  a  minister,  of  course 
we  lived  in  the  parsonage,  which  was 
hitched  onto  the  church-built  right  on- 
to it,  a  gloomy-looking  place  of  dark 
brick.     The  minute  I  saw  it  I  knew 


I  wasn't  going  to  like  it.  And,  inside, 
the  living  room  had  bright  green  pa- 
per with  a  border  of  red  roses  at  the 
top  that  were  as  big  as  cabbages. 
One  of  the  deacons  had  thought  he 
would  give  us  a  surprise  of  new  wall 
paper.  He  gave  us  the  surprise  all 
right. 

The  front  of  the  house  was  smack 
against  the  sidewalk;  and  we  always 
had  to  remember  to  pull  down  the 
shades  the  first  thing  when  we  turned 
on  the  light  in  the  evening,  or  every 
one  who  went  by  could  see  right  in. 
There  wasn't  even  a  back  yard — just 
a  small  cement  court.  In  fact,  I 
got  a  grudge  against  everything  about 
that  house.  I  hated  coming  home  from 
school  and  having  strangers  see  me 
turn  in  to  it.  But  it  was  worse  com- 
ing out  the  front  door  in  the  morning 
and  meeting  Barbara  and  Isabel  on 
the  sidewalk  outside.  They  were  two 
of  the  girls  I  had  met  at  school ;  and 
when  I  found  that  they  lived  near 
me  I  was  awfully  glad,  for  then  we 
could  walk  to  school  and  home  again 
together. 

When  we  had  been  there  about  a 
month  Uncle  Bill  came  to  visit  us, 
and  the  first  night  he  was  there  I 
heard  him  say  to  mother:  "Well, 
Louie,  you  and  Tom ' ' — that 's  dad — 
"certainly  picked  a  lemon  this  trip. 
I've  never  seen  a  church  that  looked 
so  much  like  a  factory  with  an  annex 
for  a  house.  Honestly,  sis,  how  does 
it  feel  to  live  in  a  factory  annex?" 

From  where  she  sat,  mother  could 
see  me  coming  down  the  hall.  ' '  Well, 
darling,"    she   called    'is   your   Latin 
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when  he  got  his  mouth  glued  together 
with  the  pull-y  taffy.  We  had  to 
all  finished?" 

I  walked  right  into  the  room  and 
stood  in  front  of  Uncle  Bill.  "I'll 
tell  you  how  it  feels,"  I  told  him. 
It's  just  awful !  Only  I  don't  think  it 
looks  like  a  factory.  I  think  it  looks 
like  a  penitentiary." 

I  could  see  that  mother  felt  badly 
over  what  I'd  said,  but  she  didn't 
argue  with  me.  She  just  changed  the 
subject.  Next  day  she  asked  me  how 
I  would  ike  to  have  my  furniture 
done  over  for  my  birthday  present. 
Uncle  Bill,  it  seems,  had  told  her  he 
would  give  me  a  new  desk.  And  she 
said  we  could  get  a  couch  instead 
of  the  bed  and  paint  the  rest  of  the 
furniture  to  match  the  desk.  There 
vvouldn  't  be  enough  money  for  paper- 
ing, but  that  might  come  later.  I 
had  wanted  a  new  desk  for  ages.  And 
the  furniture  wouldn't  be  half  bad  re- 
painted. But  I  remembered  the  wall 
paper,  an  ugly  mustard  yellow;  and 
something  made  me  tell  her:  ':'No, 
thank  you,  mother.  Nothing  we  can 
do  to  this  old  place  could  make  it 
decent  to  live  in.  We  might  just  as 
well  not  try  and  then  be  disappointed. 
I  wouldn't  want  to  take  the  girls  up 
to  my  room  anyway. ' ' 

When  I  left  for  school  that  morning 
I  went  out  by  the  back  door.  There 
was  a  tall  wall  at  the  side  of  the 
house  which  wasn't  hitched  onto  the 
church,  with  a  narrow  walk  between 
it  and  our  house.  Coming  out  that 
way  wasn't  nearly  so  conspicuous  as 
leaving  through  the  front  door  and 
down  the  front  steps.  Besides,  from 
the  entrance  to  the  walk  I  could  take 
a  swift  glance  toward  the  corner 
Avhere  Isabel  and  Barban-a  turned  in- 


to our  street ;  and  if  I  didn  't  see  them, 
I  could  hurry  to  the  next  corner  and 
wait  for  them  there.  If  they  were 
coming  and  hadn't  seen  me,  I  could 
run  around  to  the  back  of  the  house 
again,  wait  for  them  to  go  up  the 
street  a  little,  then  catch  up  with 
them  Avithout  their  having  seen  me 
come  out.  Some  way  or  other  it 
seemed  to  me  much  better  not  to 
be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  my 
ugly  home. 

I  never  invited  any  of  the  girls  in 
if  I  could  help  it.  And  you  have  no 
idea  how  I  envied  Isabel  and  Barbara 
the  houses  they  lived  in.  Isabel 's 
wasn't  so  large  as  Barbara's,  nor  so 
good-looking;  but  I  adored  the  way 
it  stood  back  from  the  street  and 
sort  of  settled  down  among  some  big 
trees.  It  looked  so  at  home  there. 
And  I  think  every  one  who  went  to 
see  Isabel  felt  at  home  too.  I  know 
I  did.  Barbara;  and  I  were  always 
over  there  after  school,  it  seemed, 
making  fudge  in  the  kitchen  and  then 
going  into  the  living  room  or  up  in 
Isabel 's  room  to  eat  and  talk  and 
study. 

I  thought  Barbara 's  house  was  love- 
ly, although  I  never  felt  quite  as  I 
did  in  Isabel 's— about  settling  down 
and  making  myself  at  home,  I  mean. 
Eobs  was  always  glad  to  see  us,  but 
she  never  had  us  up  in  her  room  the 
way  Isabel  did.  She  never  had  us 
in  any  room,  in  fact,  except  the  liv- 
ing room. 

I  didn 't  think  anything  about  this 
until  the  morning  after  Isabel  had  her 
candy  pull.  We  'd  had  a  glorious  time 
at  the  party,  and  for  ever  so  long 
Bobs  and  I  couldn't  get  down  to  cram- 
ming for  our  history  test  on  Monday 
— Stan  Kent  had  been  too  streaming 
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laugh  all  over  again  at  that.  And 
then  Bobs's  young  brother  Teddy  came 
home  with  a  new  puppy  and  called  to 
us  to  come  out  into  the  kitchen  to  see 
it.  The  puppy  was  a  darling  thing 
You  know  how  they  are  when  they 
have  just  learned  to  walk.  And  we 
had  lots  of  fun  trying  to  make  him 
drink  milk.  We  finally  got  him  to 
take  it  by  wrarming  the  milk  a  little 
and  soaking  a  cloth  in  it  and  getting 
him  to  suck  that. 

Then  I  said  to  Barbara :  ' '  You  could 
have  a  grand  candy  pull  in  this  kitch- 
en. Better,  even,  than  Isabel 's.  It' s 
so  much  larger. ' ' 

" '  Could  1  ?  ' '  she  said  to  me,  and 
I  could  tell  by  her  voice  that  she 
didn't  agree  at  all.  "Well,  if  you 
think  so,  just  take  a  look  alt  this!" 
And  she  pulled  open  the  door  to  the 
dining  room.  I  expected  something 
terrible,  but  all  I  could  see  was  a 
rather  shabby  but  comfortable  room 
with  a  not  bad  sideboard  and  one  of 
those  old-fashioned  plate  rails  run- 
ning around  the  four  sides  of  the 
room. 

I  was  just  going  to  ask  Barbara 
wdiat  she  meant  wThen  she  went  on 
with :  ' '  If  any  one  thinks  I  'm  going 
to  have  a  party  in  the  kitchen  when 
I'd  have  to  bring  every  one  through 
this  dreadful  room,  she's  pretty  much 
mistaken.  I've  tried  and  tried  to  get 
mother  to  take  off  that  ghastly  plate 
rail;  but  she  says  it  would  mean  tear- 
ing out  the  plaster,  and  she  won't  do 
a  thing  about  it.  No  candy  pull  for 
me  here,  I  can  tell  you." 

I  was  surprised  at  how  provoked 
she  was,  for  it  didn't  seem  to  me  that 
that  dining  room  was  bad  at  all.  And 
if  it  were,  what  of  it?  Every  one 
knows  that  a  house  has  to  have  one 


room  at  least  that  isn't  quite  up  to 
standard.  When  we  got  back  to  our 
books  Bobs  kept  right  on  talking.  "I 
simply  cannot  understand  Isabel," 
she  told  me.  "That  house  of  theirs 
needs  a  coat  of  paint  if  a  house  ever 
did.  And  the  furniture  in  their  liv- 
ing room  is  shabby,  to  say  the  least. 
But  she  goes  right  on  having  people 
in  and  even  giving  a  candy  pull. 
Wouldn't  you  think  she  would  have 
more  pride?" 

I  was  just  going  to  tell  Bobs  not 
to  be  silly,  for  hadn't  she  herself  had 
a  perfectly  gorgeous  time  at  Issy's 
party — when  something  stopped  me 
right  where  I  was.  It  was  a  thought 
I  couldn  't  get  rid  of,  and  I  said  good- 
by  in  a  few  minutes.  I  wanted  to 
be   alone   to   think. 

I  walked  home  the  long  way,  and  L 
took  plenty  of  time  for  it.  Barbara 
was  silly.  Of  course  she  was.  I  could 
see  it  clearly.  As  if  plate  rails  rails 
amounted  to  a  row  of  pins  wdien  you 
gave  a  party !  But —  what  about  me  ? 
When  I  come  to  look  back  at  what 
had  been  happening  ever  since  we'd 
moved,  I  could 't  honestly  say  that 
my  living  in  an  ugly  place  had  made 
a  snip  of  difference  up  at  school  or 
with  the  friends  I'd  made.  0,  of 
course  there  were  some  girls  at  school 
who  seemed  to  think  a  lot  about  how 
much  money  your  father  had  and  what 
make  his  car  was  and  all  that.  But 
dad 's  not  having  much  money  hadn  't 
kept  me  from  getting  a  part  in  the 
class  play,  had  it?  It  hadn't  kept 
me  from  making  lovely  friends,  had 
it?  The  more  I  thought  about  it, 
the  more  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
ugliness  of  our  house  was  pretty  much 
like  that  rail  in  Bobs's  dining  room. 

As   for  mother — my  throat   seemed 
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to  choke  up  when  I  thought  of  her. 
All  at  once  it  came  over  me  that  j)ro- 
bably  she  didn't  like  that  house  any 
better  than  J  did— I  had  been  Avith 
her  when  she  first  saw  those  awful 
roses  on  the  wall"?  No  one  loved 
pretty  things  more  than  mother.  She 
was  always  scheming  to  see  how  she 
could  buy  this  or  that  for  the  house, 
or  this  or  that  dress  for  me.  And 
what  had  I  done  to  help  her  since  we 
had  moved? 

Suddenly  I  felt  terribly  ashamed 
of  myself.  1  had  been  pretty  superior 
to  Barbara  when  she  talked  about  her 
kitchen.  But  if  Barbara  was  silly,  I 
was  worse — a  whole  lot  worse.  At 
that  I  couldn't  get  home  quicklly 
enough.  I  walked,  right  in  at  the 
front  door  and  called  out:     "Mother! 

0  mother!" 

She  was  in  dad 's  study.  '" '  Up  here, 
sweetheart, ' '    she    answered    me. 

I  raced  up  the  stairs.  "I've  chang- 
ed my  mind  about  my  birthday  pre- 
sent," I  told  her.  Thank  goodness 
there  was  still  time !  I  wanted  to 
tell  her  I'd  been  a  pig  but  you  know 
how  it  is  sometimes.  The  words  some 
how  wouldn't  come. 

Still,  I  am  sure  mother  understood. 

1  knew  it  from  the  way  she  patted 
my  hair  when  I  kissed  her.  ' '  I  saw 
the  sweetest  little  painted  desk  at 
Brown  Brothers '  yesterday, ' '  she  told 
me.  "It  has  three  drawers  below  for 
your  things  and  the  nicest  compart- 
ments up  above  for  your  ink  and  other 
supplies.  Would  you  like  to  go  down 
with  me  this  afternoon  and  look  at 
it?" 

Would  I !     Would  any  girl? 

Well,  do  you  know  Isabel  and  Bar- 
bara and  I  got  the  greatest  thrill  out 
of  doing  over  my  room.     I  'm  not  the 


kind  that  keeps  things  to  myself; 
and  having  decided  to  do  it,  of  course 
I  had  to  tak  about  it  all  the  way 
to  school  on  Monday.  We  three  went 
all  over  town  getting  curtain  samples 
and  looking  at  couch  covers  and  pil- 
low material.  Mother  said  she  would 
go  with  me  if  I  wished,  but  she  said 
she  thought  it  would  be  interesting 
for  me  to  take  a  certain  amount  of 
money  and  shop  around  to  see  what 
I  could  get  for  it.  Well,  we  three 
girls  brought  back  so  many  samples 
thai  when  we  spread  them  out  they 
covered  the  whole  dining  room  table. 
And  we  had  so  many  budgets  that  dad 
said  every  penny  shrieked.  But  1 
told  him  we  didn't  care;  he'd  be 
surprised  at  what  we  were  going  to 
get  for  those  pennies. 

I  can't  tell  you  everything  we  did; 
but  I  will  say  that  my  room  was  ador- 
able when  we  had  finished  it,  and 
somehow  you  hardly  noticed  the  wall 
paper,  we  'd  chosen  our  colors  so  care- 
fully. It  was  at  the  end  of  the  up- 
stairs back  hall,  away  from  the  other 
rooms  on  that  floor;  and  when  I 
shut  the  door  I' felt  away  from  every- 
thing, just  'as  though  I  were  in  a 
tower.  Have  you  ever  felt  that  way 
too  ?  And  when  the  girls  would  come 
to  see  me — 0  yes,  by  this  time  I 
wanted  every  one  to  see  my  room ! — 
we  would  shut  the  door  and  have  the 
very   coziest   time   together. 

It  wasn't  that  I  thought  our  house 
one  bit  nicer  than  before.  As  long 
as  we  lived  there — we  have  moved  to 
another  city  now — I  had  to  admit  that 
it  was  postively  the  ugliest  house  ever 
invented.  Last  year  when  I  went  back 
to  visit  Isabel  we  passed  it,  and  I 
realized  again  that  no  house  could  be 
more  awful  to  look  at.     And  we  would 
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all  have  enjoyed  a  beautiful  home,  es-  matters  worse.     And  filling  my  mind 

pecially  mother.  with  the  thought  of  how  ugly  it  was 

I  mention  that  because  I  don't  be-  kepi   me    from   thinking   about   other 

lieve    it    is    a   good    thing   to    deceive  things  that  were  lovely.     If  I'd  gone 

yourself    about    facts — ever.     It    was  on  grouching,  perhaps  I  would  never 

just  that  I  did  get  a  little  more  sense  have   thought   of  our  club's   building 

about  it,  aind  when  I  did  I  was  lots  that  cabin,  because  I  was  the  one  who 

happier.     The   ugliness    of   the    house  thought    of    doing    it — but    I    musn't 

couldn't  hurt    »the  fun  we  had     in-  run    on.     Anyway,    I'm    glad    Bobs's 

side — that  is,  I  found  that  it  needn't.  young  brother  brought  in  the   puppy 

Being  miserable  about  it  simply  made  that  day. 


THE  GREAT  GUEST  COMES 

While  the  cobbler  mused  there  passed  his  pane 
A  beggar  drenched  by  the  living  rain, 
He  called  him  in  from  the  stony  street, 
And  gave  him  shoes  for  his  bruised  feet. 
The  beggar  went  and  there  came  a  crone, 
Her  face  with  wrinkles  of  sorrow  sown. 
A  bundle  of  faggots  bowed  her  back, 
And  she  was  spent  with  the  wrench  and  rack. 
He  gave  her  his  loaf  and  steadied  her  load 
As  she  took  her  way  on  the  weary  road. 
Then  to  his  door  came  a  little  child, 
Lost  and  afraid  in  the  world  so  wild, 
In  the  big,  dark  world.     Catching  it  up, 
He  gave  it  the  milk  in  the  waiting  cup 
And  led  it  home  to  its  mother's  arms, 
Out  of  the  reach  of  the  world's  alarms. 

The  day  went  down  in  the  crimson  west 
And  with  it  the  hope  of  the  blessed  Guest. 
And  Conrad  sighed  as  the  world  turned  gray: 
"Why  it  is,  Lord,  that  your  feet  delay? 
Did  you  forget  that  this  was  the  day?" 
Then  soft  in  the  silence  a  Voice  he  heard: 
"Lift  up  your  heart,  for  I  kept  my  word. 
Three  times  I  came  to  your  friendly  door; 
Three  times  my  shadow  was  on  your  floor. 
I  was  the  beggar  with  bruised  feet; 
I  was  the  woman  you  gave  to  eat; 
I  was  the  child  on  the  homeless  street." 

— Edwin  Markham. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 

Another   load   of   coal   was   unload-      ed  there  for  some  time  and  is  getting 
ed  on  our  siding  last  week.  along  very  nicely. 


The  boys  on  the  farm  force  are  now 
busily  engaged  planting  Irish  potatoes. 


Earl  Calloway,   a  member  of  Guil- 
ford Cottage,  was  paroled  last  week. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Puette  and  Miss  Florence 
Boyd,  of  Lenoir,  spent  last  Monday 
afternoon  at  the  school. 


A  group  of  boys  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Walker  have  been  fix- 
ing up  the  plant  beds. 


Several  bushels  of  peanuts  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  boys  at  the  ball 
ground    last    Saturday    afternoon. 


Eev.  C.  H.  Trueblood,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  service  in  the  auditorium 
last  Sunday  afternoon. 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Dorton,  of 
Badin,  visited  friends  at  the  school 
last  Sunday  afternoon.  Rev.  Dorton 
made  a  short  talk  to  the  boys  in  the 
fourth   cottage. 


The  increase  in  the  number  of 
games  of  marbles  and  the  fact  tha,t 
kites  may  be  seen  flying  around  var-' 
ious  parts  of  the  campus,  is  just  an- 
other indication  that   Spring  is  here. 


Visiting  the  Charlotte  Observer 
plant  one  day  last  week  we  noticed 
Ernest  Cleaver,  a  former  member  of 
ourr  printing  class,  working  there  as 
make-up  man.     He  has  been  employ- 


Byron  Ford,  one  of  our  old  boys 
who  is  now  employed  in  one  of  the 
A.  &  P.  stores  in  Charlotte,  visited 
us  last  Sunday.  We  were  glad  to 
hear  that  he  is  getting  along  nicely 
since  leaving  the  school  and  trust 
he  will  continue  successfully  in  his 
new  work. 


Our  poultryman  reports  that  more 
baby  chicks  have  been  taken  from  the 
incubators  this  week,  and  that  they 
would  soon  be  refilled.  These  "wood- 
en hens"  have  been  doing  good  work 
this  Spring  and  we  are  anticipating 
a  number  of  thove  good  fried  chicken 
dinners  during  the  coming  summer. 


Although  the  weather  has  been  bad 
for  the  past  two  weeks,  Ave  are  glad 
to  report  that  there  is  no  illness  here 
at  this  time.  The  only  members  of  our 
large  family  who  are  confined  to  their 
beds  are  the  two  boys  who  recently 
returned  from  the  Hospital,  where 
they  were  treated  for  pneumonia.  They 
are  now  improving  rapidly  and  will 
soon  be  out  again. 


Lieut.-Colonel  A.  E.  Tanner,  super- 
intendent of  the  Ferris  Industrial 
School,  Marshallton,  Del.,  visited  our 
instituttion  recently.  After  being 
shown  through  the  various  depart- 
ments here,  he  expressed  appreciation 
of  the  manner  in  which  our  work  is 
being  carried  on.  We  were  glad  to 
have  Col.  Tanner  with  us  and  regret 
that  his  visit  was  so   short. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 
No.  40  To  New  York  9:2a  I'.  M 
No.  30  To  Washington  2:12  A.  M 
No.  136  To  Washington  5:05  A.  M 
No.  30  To  New  York  10:23  A.  M 
No.  34  To  New  York  4:33  P.  M 
No.  12  To  Richmond  7:'iy  !'.  ]\1 
No.       32  To  New  York       9:03  P.  M 

Southbound 
No.  45  To  Charlotte  3:3(1  P.  M 
No.  35  To  New  Orleans  9:50  P.  M 
No.  29  To  Birmingham  2:15  A.  M. 
No.  3L  To  Augusta  5:51  A.  M. 
No.  33  To  New  Orleans  8:15  A.  M 
No.  11  To  Charlotte  8:00  A.  M. 
No.     135  To  Atlanta  8:37    P.    M. 

No.       39  To  Atlanta  9:15   A.    M 

N.       37  To  New  Orleans  11:29  A.  M. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash 
ington   and   heyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  here  to  <iis 
charge  passengers  coming  from  Wash 
ington   and  beyond. 

All  trains  stop  in  Concord  except 
No.  38  northbound 


-  V~I  —  U.  N.  C 
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♦  **♦ 

*♦*  I  would  be  true,  for  there  are  those  who  trust  me;  * 

f  I  would  be  pure,  for  there  are  those  who  care;  X* 

&  I  would  be  strong,  for  there  is  much  to  suffer;  |* 

%  I  would  be  brave,  for  there  is  much  to  dare.  *£ 

*£  I  would  be    friend  to  all — the  foe,  the  friendless;  *> 

*  I  would  be  giving  and  forget  the  gift;  ♦> 

♦  I  would  be  humble,  for  I  know  my  weakness;  % 
%  I  would  look  up,  and  laugh,  and  love,  and  lift.  * 
X  Howard  Arnold  Walter.  T 
f  ♦ 
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THE  POWER  OF  SONG 

The  story  goes  something  like  this  of  a  young  soldier  sick  unto  death,  who 
repulsed  every  one  who  desired  to  speak  to  him  about  the  hope  of  eternal  life. 
The  surgeon  had  pronounced  the  young  fellow's  case  hopeless.     He  had  also 
been  told  that  he  must  die.     He  received  the  news  without  a  tremor  of  body  or 
an  emotional  outburst.     There  were  many  who  were  interested,  and  stood  ready 
and  willing  to  minister  to  his  physical,  or  spiritual   needs.     From-  a  human 
viewpoint  there   was  no  avenue  of  approach  to  learn   if  he  had  a  hope.     He 
seemed  to  pride  himself  on  his  fearlessness   of  death;   to   hear  him   talk  one 
would  have  thought  that  he  had  no  piously -cherished  memories  of  childhood, 
therefore,  religion  was  not   in  his  mind.     Nothing   could   be  accomplished  by 
prayer,  or  conversation.     Finally  after  a  moment's  silence  one  of  the  atten- 
dants in  a  siveet  voice  sung  a  hymn  so  sweet  and  so  familiar: 
"O   Mother   dear,   Jerusalem, 
When  shall  I  come  to  thee." 
Quickly  the  prostrate  solder  asked,  "who.  taught  that  to  you?"     "Why,  moth- 
er," replied  the  friend, — "and  so  did  mine,  I  learned  it  when  a  child  "  scad 
the  soldier.     Then  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  his  last  words  were: 
"I  used  to  sing  it  with  mother  when  a   child." 


A  PRACTICAL  LESSON  IN  CONSERVATION 

He  is  not  a  comely  fellow,  but  a  strong-  personality,  because  of  bis  interest 
in  the  beauties  in  nature,  and  human  beings  other  than  himself.     He  moved 
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into  a  splendid  neighborhood  as  a  comparitive  stranger.  At  first  his  thought- 
fulness,  and  care  of  his  property,  trees  and  lawn  gave  the  general  impression 
that  he  perhaps  was  overly  scrupulous.  This  first  criticism  registered  by  one 
of  the  good  houswives  Avas,  "my,  he  will  kill  his  grass  by  too  much  attention. ' ' 
But  his  lawn  to-day  is  an  incentive  to  others,  and  the  whole  effect  has  proven 
contagious.  The  tall  elms  that  surround  the  home  have  had  the  attention  of 
a  specialist,  and  are  from  all  appearances  in  the  finest  condition.  The  home 
makes  a  splendid  picture,  because  the  whole  scene  is  orderly,  and  at  the  same 
time  reflects  the  inner  spirit  of  the  man. 

Another  attractive  feature  about  this  place  is  the  unusual  number  of 
squirrels  seen  sporting  about  on  the  lawn,  and  nesting  up  in  the  trees.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  this  splendid  and  thoughtful  gentleman  takes  time  to 
crack  walnuts  and  place  the  nuts  in  easy  reach  of  the  squirrels.  ' '  Why  crack 
the  nuts, ' '  asked  one  of  the  neighbors  T  "  "  Oh ! "  replied  the  landlord,  ' '  you 
know  the  squirrels  bury  their  food  during  the  winter  months,  and  that  process 
of  preservation  softens  the  shells, — it  would  be  impossible  for  the  squirrels  to 
crack  the  hard  walnuts."  Not  only  does  this  thoughtful  fellow  provide 
food  for  the  squirrels,  but  he  also  has  little  boxes  placed  high  up  in  the  trees 
to  shelter  them  from  the  wintry  weather.  This  man  gives  practical  lessons 
in  conservation  and  development;  and  is  a  wonderful  asset  to  any  community, 
because  of  his  kindly,  helpful  and  sympathetic  spirit.     Everybody  likes  him. 

»****♦*#***# 

A  BIRD  SANCTUARY 

One  is  obliged  to  think  that  there  is  much  interest  in  the  wild  birds  of  the 
state  by  the  great  number  of  Junior  Bird  Clubs  that  have  been  organized.  The 
news  items  state  that  there  are  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  clubs  with  a  mem- 
bership of  twenty  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty.  With  such  a  big 
number  of  youngsters  in  the  state  and  a\\  with  one  objective,  a  better  and 
higher  appreciation  of  the  birds  to  the  land— it  goes  without  saying  that  our 
birds  of  all  kinds  will  have  more  protection  and  care  in  the  future. 

The  Jackson  Training  School  grounds  on  account  of  the  trees,  shrubbery 
and  beautiful  borders  of  flowers  of  all  colors  have  received  favorable  comment 
liy  the  thousands  of  tourists  who  pass.  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  and  restful 
spot  to  those  who  are  fatigued  by  long  trips.  This  work  under  the  supervision 
of  the  officers  is  done  by  the  boys,  and  gives  time  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
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aesthetic  taste. 

Back  of  the  school  grounds  is  a  beautiful  oak  grove,  and  the  picture  as  we 
see  it  now  furnishes  a  fine  place  for  the  development  of  a  bird  sanctuary. 
The  school  has  the  boys  and  the  site, — how  about  it? 

************ 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  OPTIMISM 

We  have  maintained  all  during  the  past  year  that  this  wave  of  financial  de- 
pression was  nothing  more  than  a  mental  condition,  and  since  reading  the  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Harry  Culver,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Es- 
tate Boards,  we  are  convinced  that  our  estimate  of  conditions  are  to  a.  certain 
extent  true.  People  are  prone  to  repeat  what  the  other  fellow  says,  and  con- 
vince themselves  to  believing  the  same,  without  considering  and  weighing  the 
question. 

We  haive  very  little  patience  with  the  fellow  who  preaches  ' '  hard  times, ' ' 
and  within  a  short  time  indulge  in  the  luxuries.  It  is  inconsistent,  in  short 
it  is  more  than  that, — it  is  selfish. 

Mr.  Culver  preaches  the  gospel  of  ' '  optimism ; "  he  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  "grit  and  determination;"  he  maintained  that  the  mental  attitude 
is  a  powerful  factor  in  influencing  business;  he  stressed  the  value  of  a  smile 
and  a  cheery  outlook  and  showed  that  push  is  one  of  essentials  of  success, 
by  saying  that  "shining  seats  of  trousers  and  money  are- not  even  on  speaking 
terms."  He  spoke  of  North  Carolina  as  a  state  of  "wonderful  resources, 
marvelous  progress,  with  a  wonderful  spirit;  and  if  the  real  estate  men  are 
not  doing  business  it  is  their  fault,  and  not  the  fault  of  the  state,  because  the 
resources  are  here.     He  concluded  by  saying ; 

"Capitalize  your  resources.  The  whole  world  is  at  flying  field,  every 
corner  of  it,  every  business,  every  real  estate  office."  He  alluded  to  the 
importance  of  co-operation  between  realtors  and  bankers  and  the  other 
vocational  groups.  Fear  must  be  dispelled,  it  must  be  displaced  by  deter- 
mination to  succeed,  with  prodigious  quantities  of  energy  and  faith  and 
optimism. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 

In  an  address  before  an  assembly  of  welfare  workers,  Mr.  Walter  Davidson, 
a  national  Red  Cross  official,  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  best  investment, 
or  insurance  policy  against  any  possible  disaster  is   the  money   contributed. 
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locally  or  nationally,  to  maintain  a  Red  Cross  Chapter.     It  is  a  wisely  expend- 
ed premium  he  declared. 

Miss  Havey,  national  director  of  nursing  activities,  in  a  discussion  on  health 
service  emphasized  the  necessity  of  providing  hospitals  for  our  indigent  sick. 
The  following  are  statistics  as  given  in  her  address : 

At  least  two  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the   United   States  are  ill   at 
any  given  time,  said  Miss  Havey,  in  discussing  health  conditions  of  the 
nation.     That  means  that  always  at  least  one  person  out  of  every  50  in 
the  United  States  is  ill     As  to  the  means  of  treating  these  ill  persons. 
there  are  1,300  counties  of  the  approximately  3,000  counties  in  the  United 
States  that  have  no  hospital  facilities  at  all.  This  fact  makes  the  need  of  Red 
Cross  health  service  all  the  more  imperative,  she  pointed  out. 
The  membership  of  the  American  Red  Cross  totals  approximately  10,000,- 
000  which  means  'is  divided  between  4,000,000   adult  members   and   6,000,000 
Junior  Red  Cross  members.     The  primary  obligation  of  a  Red  Cross  Chapter 
is   the   care   of   the    ex-service   men,    and    after    this    other    social    service    ob- 
ligations can  be  undertaken. 

*  #  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 
"MUSIC— THE  VITAL  LINK  IN  EDUCATING  MODERN  CHILD" 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  date  March,  6th,  for  the  assembling  of  music 
lovers  a,t  the  Biennial  Southern  Musical  Conference  in  Asheville,  that  more 
than  five  hundred  music  teachers  and  supervisors,  in  addition  about  four 
hundred  boys  and  girls,  student  musicians,  participated  in  this  conference. 

Prof.  William  Beach,  director  of  public  school  music  of  Forsyth  County,  who 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  president  of  this  Southern  Conference,  said  in 
an  address  at  the  opening  of  the  conference,  that  Music  has  as  firm  a  place 
in  the  curriculum  as  does  mathematics;  and  every  child  should  be  taught  music, 
just  as  he  is  taugt  mathematics,  Mr.  Beach  said,  the  growing  tendency 
is  toward  its  recognition  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  offered  by  public 
schools,  state  colleges  and  universities. 

Those  who  attended  were  not  only  privileged  to  hear  many  illuminating 
discussions  on  the  study  and  value  of  music,  but  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
artists    in  "piano  and  voice  recitals,"  brought  to  Asheville  for  this  particular 

occasion. 

We  have  stated  previously  that  Madame  Schumann-Heink  said  that  '*  where 
music  is  universally  studied  there  is  less  crime  and  a  better  and  higher  appre- 
ciation of  law  and  order."  The  Uplift  is  a  great  advocate  of  having  music 
as  a  part  of  every  school  system,  let  it  be  public,  private  or  a  state  institution. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND. 

(By  Old  Hurrygraph) 


There  are  some  people  who  hold 
to  the  old  saying  that  "if  you  want 
to  lose  a  friend,  lend  him  money." 
You  are  more  apt  to  lose  a  friend  by 
not  lending  him  money  when  he  asks 
for  it.  That  kind  of  attitude  is  a 
human  weakness. 

— o — ■ 
People    who    are    in    the    habit    t»f 
knocking    their    churches,    and    com- 
plain that  certain  things  do  not  suit 
them,  ought  to  attend  once  in  a  while 
— they  may  see  some  improvment  since 
they  were  there  last. 
— o — 
Plan  of  Life  is  for  Joy 
Life  is  the  royal  path  through  this 
world,  and  to  every  one  it  will  either 
be   a  millstone   about   the   neck,   or   a 
diamond    on    the    brow.     Life    is    not 
mean — it  is  grand.     If  it  is  mean  to 
any,    he   makes   it    so.     God   made    it 
glorious.     Its  channels  He  paved  with 
diamonds.     Its  banks  He  fringed  with 
flowers.     He  overarched  it  with  stars. 
Around  it  He  spread  the  glory  of  the 
physical  universe-suns,  moons,  worlds, 
constellations,   fsystems — all     that    is 
magnificent  in  motion,  sublime  in  mag- 
nitude, and  grand  in  order  and  obed- 
ience.    God  would  not  have  attended 
life   with   this  broad   march   of  gran- 
deur,  if  it   did   not   mean   something. 
He  would  not  have  descended  to  the 
blade    of    grass,    the    dew-drop,    and 
dust-atom,    if    every    moment    of    life 
were   not   a    letter   to    spell   out   some 
word  that  should  bear  the  burden  of 
a    thought.     How    much    life    means, 
words  refuse  to  tell,  because  they  can 
not.     The    very    doorway    of    life    is 


hung  around  with  flowery  emblems,  to 
indicate  that  it  is  for  some  purpose. 
The  mystery  of  our  being,  the  neces- 
sity of  action,  the  relation  of  cause 
to  effect,  the  dependence  of  one  thing 
upon  another,  the  mutual  influence  and 
affinity  of  all  things,  assure  us  that 
life  is  for  a  purpose  to  which  every 
outward  thing  doth  point, 

Methinks  I  see  a  lady  fair  sitting 
in  the  sun,  spinning— spinning  the 
web  of  life.  She  taketh  many  threads 
upon  her  loom.  Some  are  dark — 
threads  of  sorrow,  or  sacrifice,  service 
No  matter  how  dark,  how  gray,  as 
they  pass  her  gentle,  firm  touch  they 
turn  to  rose  and  purple  and  gold.  Lo ! 
a  wonderous  pattern  of  glowing  color 
enduring  joy!  Wrought  from  exper- 
ience; tempered  by  patience.  Love 
ereateth  beauty.  The  plan  is  for  joy. 
— o — 

Johnny's  mother  was  telling  him 
that  his  teacher  had  made  complaint 
he  was  generally  late  to  school.  And 
Johnny  said:  "It  isn't  my  fault, 
Ma;  they  always  ring  the  bell  before 
I  get  there."  He  was  as  bright  in 
that  remark  as  another  chap.  Bill's 
father,  who  caught  Bill  fishing  on  Sun- 
day and  asked  Bill  if  he  didn't  know 
that'  it  was  wrong  to  fish  on  Sunday. 
Bill  said,  "I'm  not  fishing,  Dad;  I'm 
only   teaching   this,- worm   to   swim." 

A  Missouri  editor  was  recently,  ask- 
ed, following  an  alleged  superabun- 
dance of  crime  news  on  his  first  page, 
why  he  did  not  try  to  run  his  paper 
a  little  more  like  Jesus  would.  Here 
is    the    answer   he   printed:     "If   our 
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Lord  was  to  run  a  newspaper  He 
would  tallk  so  straight  to  you  pharisees 
that  He  wouldn't  have  a  single  sub- 
subscriber  left  in  a  week.  When  He 
wrote  an  obituary  for  one  of  you 
His  shop  would  be  dynamited.  No, 
no;  better  let  the  newspaper  business 
remain  in  the  hands-  of  us  liars. 
Everybody  will  be  better  satisfied." 
At  first  reading  this  may  strike  you 
as  funny.  But  if  you  were  engaged 
in  the  newspaper  business  you  would 
realize  that  it  comes  very  near  being 
the  unadulterated  truth. 
- — o — 
A  Remarkable  Expression 

Speaking  of  the  death  of  his  son 
Calvin  in  his  first  contribution  to  the 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  Mr.  Coolidge 
says: 

' '  We  do  not  know  what  might  have 
happened  to  him  under  other  circum- 
stances, but  if  I  had  not  been  presi- 
dent he  would  not  have  raised  a  blister 
on  his  toe,  Avhich  resulted  in  blood 
poisoning,  playing  lawn  tennis  on  the 
South  Grounds.  In  his  suffering  he 
was  asking  me  to  make  him  well,  I 
could  not.  When  he  went  the  power 
and  the  glory  of  the  presidency  went 
with  him.  The  ways  of  Providence 
are  often  beyond  our  understanding. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  world  had 
need  of  the  work  that  it  was  probable 
he  could  do.  I  do  not  know  why  such 
a  price  was  exacted  for  occupying  the 
While  House." 

This  is  a  remarkable  expression  of 
a  deep  grief  still  unhealed,  pathetic 
beyond  words.  It  is  a  revelation  of 
what  has  long  been  in  Mr.  Coolidge 's 
heart — a  thing  to  bring  tears  to  any 
father's  eyes.  But  it  is  not  a  price 
he  had  to  pay  for  the  presidency.     It 


could  be  attributed  to  other  things. 
But  a  sorrowing  man  cannot  always 
avoid  such  beliefs,  when  he  thinks 
what  might  have  been.  We  all  get 
such  reactions  when  in  profound  trou- 
ble. 

"  Shank's  mare"  has  rights  at 
street  intersections  after  all.  The 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  appeals 
has  decided  that  the  pedestrian  has 
the  right  of  way  clear  to  the  the  op- 
posite sidewalk  when  caught  midway 
by  a  change  of  lights.  This  will  an- 
noy drivers  who  think  pedestrians 
are  nuisances  on  the  street,  and  that 
one  or  more  less  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  speed.  Some  drivers  begin  mov- 
ing up  their  cars  before  the  lights 
change. 

So  many  couples  spent  so  much  time 
in  their  courting  days  holding  hands 
and  considered  it  bliss,  never  give 
much  thought  to  holding  their  ton- 
gues after  they  are  married.  That 
is  one  way  to  get  in  the  divorce  courts. 

The  Whims  of  Fashion 
Fashion  rules  the  day.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting study  to  look  back  over  sev- 
eral scores  of  years  and  note  the  whim- 
sical rulings  of  this  queen  of  the  ward- 
robe. How  many  can  remember  when 
long  trains  were  the  vogue.  In  that 
day  the  women,  Avith  their  trains, 
swept  the  sidewalks  as  with  a  broom. 
Bobbed  hair  is  now  the  rule,  but  there 
was  a  time  when  women  wore  chig- 
nons and  rats,  and  it  was  their  crown- 
ing glory  to  do  their  hair  up  in  the 
biggest  rolls.  Then  came  a  fashion 
when  their  dresses  were  buttoned  up 
the    back.     Married    men    had    some- 
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thing  to  engage  their  attention  dur- 
ing those  times.  Of  course  a  woman 
couldn't  fasten  her  own  dress  and 
hubbies  had  to  be  the  courtiers  to  the 
madames.  Somehow  or  otherwise 
they  would  invariably  have  little  but- 
tons and  smaller  button  holes,  and 
to  get  the  two  connected  up  according 
to  fashion's  decree,  was  a  job  for 
the  angels  to  laugh  over  to  see  hubby 
tugging,  and  puffing  to  get  the  two 
flaps  to  meet,  until  all  feeling  was 
strained  from  his  fingers,  and  they 
felt  like  pegs  on  his  hand.  It  was 
certainly  a  blessing  when  that  style 
went  out  of  fashion.  Of  course  a 
man  couldn't  go  back  on  his  wife 
and  not  fasten  up  her  dress  in  the 
back  whenever  she  sounded  the  alarm. 
Then  back  in  the  years  aigone,  it 
was  the  fashion  for  women  to  wear 
tight  sleeves ;  so  tight  they  could  hard- 
ly bend  their  albows.  Then  followed 
on  these  tight  sleeves,  puffs  at  the 
shoulders,  which  grew  larger  and  larg- 
er, until  they  were  as  large  as  the 
wearers  head,  and  women  looked  as 
if   they   were   between    two   balloons. 


To  make  them  stand  out  properly 
these  puffs  were  frequently  stuffed 
with  paper,  cotton,  or  something  else. 
During  the  reign  of  this  fashion  a 
funny  thing  happened  in  Oxford  at  a 
social  party  baek  in  the  '70 's.  A 
young  lady  was  making  herself  charm- 
ingly agreeable,  and  in  passing  about 
by  some  means  one  of  her  shoulder 
puffs  came  in  contact  with  something 
that  punctured  the  puff,  and  a  quanti- 
ty of  sawdust  enveloped  her  person, 
and  that  puff  shrunk  up  making  her 
look  as  if  she  were  deformed  on  that 
shoulder.  But  she  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  by  emptying  the  other  puff 
and  giving  uniformity  to  her  figure. 
Then  there  was  the  era  of  the  hoop- 
skirts.  They  were  like  huge  bird  cag- 
es and  the  women  handled  them  with 
great  dexterity.  It  was  a  matter  of 
impossibility  to  get  close  to  a  lady 
fair  wearing  one  of  those  skirts  in 
that  day.  The  women  will  have  their 
fashionable  whims.  They  look  Avell  and 
beautiful  in  whatever  they  wear,  God 
bless    'em ! 


ANCIENT  GUN,  LOST  IN  SAND  SINCE  1864,  BLAZES  AGAIN 

A  CTolt  revolver,  probably  lost  by  a  soldier  during  the  battle  of  Fort 
Fisher  in  1864,  and  found  recently  by  S.  P.  Deil  of  Wilmington,  with  a  full 
charge  of  five  cartridges  in  its  chamber,  has  fired  again,  and  with  the 
same  charge  with  which  it  was  originally  loaded. 

Recently  while  searching  about  the  sand  at  the  ruins  of  Fort  Fisher, 
once  a  Confederate  stronghold,  Mr.  Deil  ran  across  the  revolver.  He 
plucked  the  relic  out  of  the  hill  and  proceeded  to  clean  it  and  also  oil 
the  weapon.  This  having  been  accomplished,  he  pulled  the  trigger,  and 
much  to  his  amazement,  the  revolver  discharged. 

The  revolver  is  an  old  "five  shooter"  and  has  eight  notches  on  the 
barrel,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  gunman,  means  that  its  owner  kill- 
ed eight  men  with  the  weapon. 
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THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH 

.(Asheville  Citizen) 


No  institution  in  America  has  been 
quite  so  intimately  identified  with  the 
history  of  rural  America  as  the  coun- 
try church  but  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson  oL' 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
thinks  that  its  day  is  done.  He  told 
the  Social  Service  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  in 
Atlanta  recently  that  while  its  decline 
is  still  gradual  never-theless  it  is  sure: 
and  The  Win-ton-Salem  Journal,  quot- 
ing his  remarks,  concedes  that  ''one's 
respect  for  the  ideas  of  Dr.  [Iranson, 
o:ice  one  comes  to  know  him,  coupled 
with  common  observation,  forces  ad- 
mission that  Dr.  Branson  is  correct.'' 

What  is  the  trouble?  Dr.  Branson 
appears  to  think  that  too  often  the 
country  church  is  ill  managed  and  that 
the  religion  ft  fosters  is  ' '  tight-fist- 
ed.'' Conditions  have  been  changing 
very  much  in  the  rural  districts  but 
the  country  church  has  hardly  kept 
pace  with  these  changes.  Rural  schools 
have  been  immensely  improved.  Coun- 
try children,  thanks  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  schools,  now  enjoy  educa- 
tional facilities  comparable  to  those 
to  be  had  in  the  cities.  Many  of  the 
country  schools  are  excellently  equip- 
ped. The  country  churches  have  not 
been  able  to  finance  themselves  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  altered 
situation.  ''The  salaries  offered," 
says  The  Winston-Salem  Journal, 
have  resulted  in  the  employment  of 
untrained  men  to  head  the  churches 
but  in  order  to  remedy  this  condition 
economic   factors  must  undergo  radi- 


cal readjustment. ' ' 

There  was  a  long  period  in  the 
South  when  the  pastors  of  the  country 
churches  were  preeminently  men  of 
light  and  leading  in  their  communi- 
ties'— men  of  superior  education,  who 
frequently  conducted  excellent  schools 
in  connection  with  their  i.astoral  work. 
They  enjoyed  a  powerful  influence. 
The  rural  preacher  still  wields  an  in- 
fluence but  it  is  a  question  whether 
this  influence  is  of  the  same  character 
in  many  instances  as  that  which  his 
predecessors  of  former  times  exercised. 

The  Winston-Salem  paper  estimates 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  35,000, 
000  people  of  the  South  still  live  in 
the  rural  districts.  If  this  is  correct 
it  is  evident  that  the  changing  posi- 
tion of  the  country  chcurch  is  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  concern,  just  as 
the  disappearance  of  the  country  doc- 
tor is  a  matter  that  for  some  years 
has  been  causing  increasing  anxiety. 
The  Winston-Salem  paper's  idea  is 
that  there  are  at  present  three  times 
as  many  country  churches  as  there 
ought  to  be  and  that  the  situation 
would  be  improved  if  a  great  many  of 
them  could  be  consolidated.  That  is 
obvious  but  sentiment  enters  into  these 
matters  and  consolidatoin  of  church- 
es is  not  as  readily  accomplished  as 
that  of  schools.  This  is  true  in  cities 
and  towns  as  well  as  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. Villages  can  be  found  through- 
out the  South  struggling  to  keep  four 
or  five  churches  alive  where  there  is 
adequate  support  for  only  one. 


Never  he  haughty  to  the  humble,  nor  humble  to  the  haughty." — Schaff. 
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THE  POPE  BECOMES  A  MONARCH 


(Monroe  Enquirer) 


The  Pope  has  again  become  a  tem- 
poral monarch.  It  was  announced 
last  month  that  Mussolini,  the  dicta- 
tor of  Italy,  and  the  present  Pope  had 
reached  an  agreement  in  which  the 
Italian  government  conceded  to  the 
Pope  the  latter 's  right  to  temporal 
power  over  certain  area  and  all  the 
rights  pertaining  to  a  temporal  mon- 
arch. 

The  Pope  has  not  occupied  this  po- 
sition since  1870,  when,  after  a  long 
conflict  with  the  King  of  Italy,  all 
temporal  power  was  swept  away.  At 
that  time  the  Pope  began  what  in 
common  parlaces  is  called  sulking  in 
his  tent.  He  became  a  prisoner  in 
the  Vatican  and  no  Pope  has  since  left 
the  shelter  of  the  official  residence. 

It  is  true  that  the  Pope 's  temporal 
domain  is  now  only  a  sixth  of  a 
square  mile,  and  all  the  subjects  of 
his  kingdom  number  only  about 
500.  |In  short,  it  appear  that  the 
Pope's  total  tempral  estate  consists 
now  at  about  what  were  before  the 
dimensions  of  his  official  household. 

The  singular  thing  is  that  there  has 
been  no  outcry  about  the  matter  in 
this    country.     Are   the   guardians   of 


liberty  asleep  or  is  it  that  everybody 
was  completely  fed  up  on  the  "Pope 
of  Rome"'  stuff  during  the  campaign? 
Perhaps  the  purpose  has  been  served 
with  the  ending  of  the  late  campaign 
and  we  shall  hear  little  more  about  it 
till  along  about  four  years  from  now. 
We  do  not  profess  to  have  any 
idea  of  the  significance,  if  there  be 
any,  to  the  act  of  Mussolini.  Perhaps 
there  will  be  little  signfleance  to  it. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  world  will 
take  the  matter  seriously,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  the  nations  will  again 
send  their  ambassadors  to  the  tempor- 
al court  of  the  Pope.  The  Pontiff's 
claim  to  temporal  power  was  circum- 
scribed century  by  century  until  it 
flickered  out  by  the  act  of  King 
Emanuel  of  Italy  in  1870.  Up  till 
that  time  the  United  States  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  court  of  the  Pope, 
and  such  men  as  John  P.  Stockton, 
Rufus  King,  Richard  M.  Blatchford, 
Alexander  "YV,  Randall,  and  Lewis 
Cass  were  our  ambassadors  there.  Li 
is  safe  to  surmise  that  there  will 
never  be  another  ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  the  court  of  the 
Pope. 


"Our  years  are  like  the  shadows 

On  sunny  hills  that  lie 
Or  grasses  in  the  meadows 

That   blossom  hut  to   die 
A  sleep,  a  dream,  a  story 
By  strangers  quickly  told, 
An  unremaining  glory 

Of  things  that  soon  are  old." 
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ENCOURAGE  THE  AIR  MINDEDNESS 


(Mooresville  Enterprise) 


When  Mr.  M.  C.  Hoppim,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Ae- 
ronauticts,  was  in  Lenoir  lalst  Thrus- 
day  he  told  the  committee  which 
conferred  with  him  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  room  that  ''A  Com- 
munity which  has  no  airport  in  future 
years  will  be  like  cities  that  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  ago  fought  the 
railroad  and  refused  them  permission 
to  establish  in  their  towns." 

It  is,  of  course,  Mr.  Hoppim 's 
job  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  airports,  but  The  News-Topic  is 
in  absolute  accord  with  what  he 
said.  The  infant  industry  of  to- 
day is  the  manufacture  of  airplanes, 
just  as  the  infant  industry  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago  was  the  manufacture 
of   automobiles.     Travel   by    air   will 


go  through  an  evolutionary  process 
of  steady  improvement  until  it  will 
become1  the  established  mode  of  rapid 
transportation.  To  deny  that  is  to 
argue  with  the  inevitable  march  of 
progress.       , 

Therefore,  airports  will  be  essential 
to  the  sure  development  of  a  com- 
munity as  good  roads  are  to-day.  We 
wish  to  add  our  encouragement  to 
the  pleasing  fact  that  Lenoir  is  al- 
ready air-minded,  and  we  trust  that 
there  will  be  no  delay  in  establishing 
a  landing  field  here  of  such  fineness 
and  availability  that  it  will  immedi- 
ately be  the  cause  of  Lenoir's  location 
on  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  maps  which  are  routing 
out  the  airports  of  the  country. 


THE  INEVITABLE 


I  like  the  man  who  faces  what  he  must 

With  step  triumphant  and  a  heart  of  cheer; 

Who  fights  the  daily  battle  without  fear; 

Sees  his  hopes  fail,  yet  keeps  unfaltering  trust 

That  God  is  God — that  somehow,  true  and  just 

His  plans  work  out  for  mortals;  not  a  tear 

Is  shed  when  fortune,  which  the  world  holds  dear, 

Falls  from  his  grasp — better,  with  love,  a  crust 

Than  living  in  dishonor;  envies  not, 

Nor  loses  faith  in  man;  but  does  his  best, 

Nor  ever  murmurs  at  his  humbler  lot; 

But,  with  a  smile  and  words  of  hope,  gives  zest 

To  every  toiler.     He  alone  is  great 

Who  by  a  life  heroic  conquers  fate. 


-Sarah  Knowles  Bolton. 
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COLLEGE  GIRLS  OF  OLDEN  DAYS 
SPENT  LITTLE  MONEY. 


By  Mary  Johnson  Avery 


"''I  thank  Hod  there  are  no  free 
schools  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have 
them  these  hundred  years,  for  learn- 
ing: has  brought  disobedienc  and 
heresy  and  sects  into  the  world." 
Thus  stormed  good  old  Governor 
Berkeley  of  Virginia  in  1672,  for  the 
fight  Avas  on  for  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  within  the  "these  hundred" 
years  the  fight  Avas  Avon  for  higher 
education.  And  AAlien  Washington 
was  still  President  our  boys  Avere  mat- 
riculating at  state  universities  and 
no  really  aristocratic  family  of  the 
Carolinas  felt  satisfied  unless  their 
daughters  had  gone  to  Raleigh  or  bet- 
ter still  Salem  Academy. 

And  though  the  school  Avas  offically 
catalogued  "Salem  female  School," 
with  a  little  "f, "  it  Avas  the  rank- 
ing school  in  the  South,  being  an  "A" 
grade  academy  from  the  standard  of 
mental  efficiency,  and  from  a  cul- 
tural standpoint  something  de  luxe. 
On  its  roster  appear  the  names  of 
the  great  grandmothers  of  the  South 's 
most  prominent  families.  On  their 
descendants'  Avails  today  hang  evi- 
dences of  their  courses  in  ornamental 
needlework  or  their  certificate  of  ex- 
cellence in  place  of  their  granddaugh- 
ters '  trophies  for  tennis,  golf  and 
swimming. 

One-Page  Catalogue 

The  college  catalogue  today  is  be- 
AA'ildering  in  its  ramifications  of 
courses  and  divisions  of  subjects  but 
in  1826  a  Salem  catalogue  Avhich  was 
sent  to  Governor  Pickens  of  Ala- 
bama of  just  one  page  was  headed: 


Terms 

Of  the  Institution  For 

FEMALE  EDUCATION 

At  Salem 

Eight  shlort  lines  constituted  all 
the  educational  and  artistic  advant- 
ages offered  by  the  school.  That 
which  has  made  Salem  live  and  groAV 
in  power  and  purpose  could  never  be 
catalogued.  Today  when  our  daugh- 
ters go  forth  to  battle  Avith  education 
they  have  the  choice  of  dozens  of  sub- 
jects— even  the  choice  of  several  di- 
visions of  the  same  subject.  The  ne- 
cessity of  majoring  in  some,  rumor- 
ing in  others.  The  i  question  is  ser- 
ious as  to  whether  one  shall  study 
Biology  or  Botany,  or  major  in  Sociol- 
ogy or  Child  Psychology.  The  great 
grandmother  majored  in  needlework 
and  trusted  to  God  to  teach  her  Child 
Psychology.  Today  the  intellectual 
world  is  before  the  young  college  girl 
Avith  such  a  variety  of  definite  avenues 
open  to  her  it  is  a  marvel  she  some- 
times does  not  accidentally  make  a 
mistake  in  her  career.  Her  grandmoth- 
er faced  no  such  complex  problem. 

In  1811  a  letter  from  a  daughter 
of  a  distinguished  colonial  gentle- 
man of  Nroth  Carolina  reads : 

"I  have  decided  on  my  course  at 
Salem,  and  will  not  take  music,  as 
I  think  studying  geography  and  gram- 
mar Avill  be  more  beneficial  to  me." 
She  then  comments  on  certain  cus- 
toms she  finds  at  the  Academy.  "We 
have  prayers  every  morning  and  ev- 
ening and  Ave  have  to  attend  preach- 
ing   tAvice    every    Sunday    and    spend 
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part  of  the  day  in  reading  scriptures 
and  learning  the  catechism  (So  much 
religion  I  fear  will  not  have  the  de- 
sired effect.)''  So  life  remains  the 
same.  In  this  year  of  1919  one  is 
staggered  by  the  expense  of  a  "  Female 
Education. ' '  A  daughter  of  the  fami- 
ly can  go  to  college  comfortably  on 
$1,600,  but  not  extravagantly.  In  1829 
a  young  lady  could  be  educated  for 
much  less  including  all  extras,  and 
the  school  term  of  Salem,  be  it  re- 
membered was  twelve  months  instead 
of  nine. 

For  your  edification  I  will  give  you 
the  itemized  bill  of  Miss  Sophia  Caro- 
line Davenport,  daughter  of  Colonel 
James  Davenport  of  Happy  Valley, 
Caldwell  County,  North  Carolina, 
From  June  16,  1828,  to  May  20,  1830 
(two  entire  years),  this  was  her  bill: 
To  entrance  into  Salem  female 
Boarding  School 
To  S  quarters  from  8th  of 
June,  1828,  to  8th  of  June, 

1830 5.00 

Board,   wash   and   general 

tuition 240.00 

Instructions  in  Music 40.00 

To    Seven    quarters    instruc- 
tion  in   ornamental   needle- 
work         21.00 

To    use    of    the    library,    class 

books,  maps,  globes,  etc.  .  .  7.00 
To  her  contigent  expenses  .  65.80 
And  we  wonder  just  how  Miss 
Sophia  Caroline  managed  to  spend 
all  of  .$32.93  on  incidentals  in  one 
whole  year !  But  in  glancing  over 
this  perfect  written  statement  you 
can  check  up  on  these  girls.  Col. 
Davenport  sent  three  girls  to  Salem 
and  the  first  line  of  the  expense 
account  of  all  three  begins  the 
same. 

''To    Murray's    Grammar    80    cts., 


1  History  ditto  50  cts.,  Slate  40 
cts  Goldsmith's  Geography  and  Ae- 
las  9)  cts.,  catechism."  These  items 
vary  a  little  as  the  individual  ex- 
presses her  preferense  for  more 
drawing  books  to  needles,  and  paint- 
ing velvet  to  music  books,  but  for 
each  is  recorded  often,  ",  Sundry 
Stationery. ' '  During  these  years, 
from  1823  to  1834,  these  girls  have 
posted  against  them  five  items  list- 
ed "  pleasureride".  Miss  Adeline 
Davenport  in  1822  and  23  indulged 
herself  in  one  "'pleasureride"  at  75 
cents.  Miss  Sophia  Caroline  in  1828 
to  1830  was  guilty  of  this  self-in- 
dulgence only  twice,  but  she  did  en- 
joy the  delights  of  one  concert  at 
25  cents.  I  have  before  me  a  pro- 
gram of  one  of  the  musical  recitals 
of  that  time.  A  recital  given  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  L.  Roadman  of  Newport, 
Tennessee,  and  it  is  entitled : 

Hymn  of  The  Festival  of  the  Pupils 
of  Female  Academy  at  Salem.  Sep- 
tember 24,  1825. 

We  notice,  however,  in  1834,  when 
the  youngest  member  of  the  Daven- 
port household,  Miss  Louisa  McDowell, 
went  to  the  Academy  "pleasurerid- 
ing"  had  become  more  expensive  for 
she  pays  $.1.00  for  her  rides,  and 
naturally  wants  them  more  frequent- 
ly, so  she  has  two  in  less  than  a  year. 
This  has  possibly  grown  into  the 
modern  joy-riding.  Another  interest- 
ing item  in  the  inciendtal  expense 
accounts  of  these  girls  is  listed  ' '  Sun- 
dry Christmas  expenses  50  cents"  for 
the  first  Miss  Davenport,  but  for  some 
unexplained  reason  the  two  younger 
girls  spend  75  cents  for  their  Christ- 
mas expense  !  Early  in  December  one 
notices  such  items  as  "material  for 
road  bag  and  half  moon  bag  and  work 
basket,"  and  we  can  fancy  busy,  skill- 
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ful  fingers  working  long  hours  with 
silk  and  chenille,  ribbon  and  brush 
making  gifts  for  those  they  love  while 
"the  strictest  order  is  being  observed 
in   the   embroidery.'  room. "' ' .%  : 

No  item  of  expense  is  so  startling 
as  the  repeated  reference  to  shoes 
in  these  statements  to" -Col.  Davenport-. 
These  very  rcih  and  indulged  daugh- 
ters were  also  very  careful.  Four 
pairs  of  shoes  at  $1.64  and  $1.74  were 
the  sum  total  of  Miss  Sophia  Caro- 
line's purchases  for  two  years.  And 
these  she  was  careful  to  have  nicely 
mended  24  times. 

Carefully  preserved  on  the  Avail  of 
one  of  the  sister's  houses  are  these 
rules  governing  the  school  over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago : 

From  their  rooms  the  pupils  will 
proceed  to  their  respective  wash 
rooms,  turn  by  turn.  Particular  care 
in  closing  the  water-cocks,  after  using 
them  is  enjoined.  Baths  can  be  taken 
only  by  special  permission  and  at 
times   indicated  by  the   teachers. 

The  scholars  are  particularly  en- 
joined to  take  good  care  of  their 
slates,  books,  etc. 

The.  strictest  order  is  to  be  observ- 
ed in  the  embroidery  room. 

At  table  all  loud  and  unnecessary 
talking  is  postively  forbidden  and  no 
waste  of  victuals  dare  be  attempted. 
When  a  purll  receives  provisions 
of  any  kind,  they  must  be  deposited 
in  the  so-called  "Box-Room."  A  key 
to  the  "Box-Boom"  will  be  kept  in 
each  room,  which  at  the  proper  time 
can   be   obtained   from   the   teacher. 

At  bed  time,  the  pupils  will  de- 
voutly attend  evening  prayers,  and 
then  retire  to  bed  in  perfect  silence 
and   order. 

During  recess  and  recreation  hours 
all  boisterous  plays  and  games,  rude- 


ness   and    unladylike    conduct,    must 
be  avoided. 

When  out  walking  the  pupils  are 
never  to  stray  out  of  sight  or  hear- 
ing of  the;  teacher. '  S  H  <  '- 

Pupils  who  willfully,  or  by  gross 
carelessness,  injure  the  house,  by 
breaking  of  window  panes,  scribbling 
on  walls,  etc.,  will  make  themselves 
liable  for  damage. 

Carefulness  with  fire  and  candles 
are  earnestly  recommended.  To  carry 
about  fire  brands  or  live  coals  ex- 
cept in  properly  secured  vessels  is 
entirely   forbidden. 

One  rule  is  not  mentioned  which 
has  become  ai  tradition  in  our  family. 
A  great  grandmother  journeyed  all 
the  way  from  South  Carolina  to  Salem 
to  School.  The  way  was  long  and 
the  journey  tiresome  and  a  hungry 
little  girl  arrived  about  supper  time. 
She  was  asked  would  she  have  molas- 
ses or  butter  with  her  bread.  She 
longed  for  something  sweet,  so  though 
she  disliked  molasses  for  the  moment 
she  thought  it  would  taste  good.  She 
cho.-e  molasses.  So  molasses  she  got, 
and  molasses  it  was  every  night  after- 
wards during  the  term.  She  did  not 
know  that  you  made  your  choice  for 
your  supper  for  the  year  on  that  first 
night. 

So  Salem  Academy  is  a  household 
word  throughout  this  land  of  ours, 
and  as  great  grandmothers,  on  down 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation 
it  will  'receive  the  daughters  of  to- 
morrow. As  their  great  grandmothers 
have  done,  these  too,  will  sit  on  late 
spring  afternoons  on  the  steps  beneath 
the  while  pillars,  or  wander  under  the 
aged  willows  hidden  behind  those  high 
brick  buildings  that  for  generations 
have  held,  for  a  little  while,  the  girl- 
hood of  a  great  people. 
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REBUILDING  CITIZENSHIP 


(Lenoir  News  Topic) 


When  Judge  Oblesby  was  speaking 
before  the  Lenoir  Kiwams  club  he 
asked  this  question : 

"If  a  woman  is  convicted  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  sent  to  jail  for  a 
period  of  months,  who  is  there  to  wel- 
come her  back  to  citizenship  when 
she  is  'released?"  The  (answer  is 
obvious.  Her  same  old  gang — the 
bunch  who  caused  her  downfall — is 
waiting  for  her  again. 

The  Judge  was  making  a  point  of 
the  fact  that  with  all  our  material 
progress  we  are  actually  doing  very 
little  in  the  vital  matter  of  rebuilding 
citizenship. 

That  is  a  challenge  to  the  thoughful 
men  and  women  of  this  state.  We 
have  Christian  and  civic  agencies  for 
almost  every  thing  you,  can  imagine 
except  for  building  up  wasted 
character  into   useful   human  beings. 

Once    upon    a    time    the    State    of 


North  Carolina  appropriated  a 
pitifully  small  amount  of  money  to  be 
used  in  erecting  a  home  where  fallen 
women  could  be  sent  and  treated  in 
body  and  mind.  It  was  a  parsi- 
monious effort  in  a  noble  direction, 
and  today  that  incompleted  building 
serves  a  few  where  a  multitude  are 
wasting  themselves  for  lack  of  proper 
attention.  What  can  the  courts  do 
with  women  of  that  sort  now?  They 
can  send  them  to  jail.  As  Judge 
Oglesby  says.  Tbose  women  will 
lock  at  four  walls  for  a  few  months 
and  then  walk  the  streets  again  with 
a  queer  notion  of  justice. 

That  is  one  of  the  pressing  prob- 
lems which  is  facing  us  as  citizens 
now.  In  the  midst  of  our  great 
material  progress  wTe  would  do  well 
to  turn  our  attention  for  a  while  to 
some    human    progress. 


OLD  AGE 

Age  is  a  quality  of  mind: 

If  you  have  left  your  dreams  behind, 

If  hope's  grown  cold, 
If  you  no  longer  look  ahead, 
If  your  ambition's  fires  are  dead, 

Then  you  are  old! 
But — if  from  life  you  take  the  best, 
If  in  your  life  you  keep  the  zest, 

If  love  you  hold, — 
No  matter  how  many  the  years  gone  by, 
No  matter  how  fast  the  birthdays  fly, 

You  are  not  old! 


-By  Dorothy  Dix  Porges 
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THE  WAY  LOOKS  CLEAR. 


(Stanly  News  Herald) 


Many  local  people  were  doubtless 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  Yadkin 
Hospital  is  applying  to  the  Duke 
Foundation  for  funds  for  additonal 
building  and  equipment,  also  main- 
tenance of  that  institution.  If  the 
movement  goes  through,  it  will  mean 
a  greater  hospital  for  Stanly  Coun- 
ty, and  more  facilities  for  taking  care 
of  those  patients  which  may  be  finan- 
cially unable  to  pay  for  bed,  board 
and  treatment. 

Of  course,  in  order  for  the  Duke 
Foundation  to  lend  its  aid,  the  hospi- 
tal must  be  owned  by  some  church, 
town,  fraternal  order,  the  county,  or 


some  other  such  organization,  as  Duke 
will  not  help  privately-owned  hospi- 
tals. However,  be  it  said  to  their 
credit,  we  understand  that  the  stock- 
holders and  owners  of  the  Yadkin 
Hospital  have  all  signed  up  an  agree- 
ment to  give  their  interests  to  a  board 
of  trustees  to  be  named  by  whatever 
orgamization  may  be  willing  to  take 
over  the  property  with  the  Duke 
Foundation  aid.  That  eliminates  one 
of  the  greatest  hindrances,  and  opens 
the  way  so  that  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  securing  the  aid  of  the 
Foundation. 


A  SENSIBE  BILL 


(Mooresville 

Show  us  a  citizen  who  doesn't  love 
birds  and  we'll  show  you  a  man  who 
has  lost  a  lot  out  of  his  life.  Every- 
one enjoys  having  them  around,  even 
though  some  species  are  classed  as 
nuisances.  But  birds  are  like  people 
in  that  there  are  good  ones  and  bad 
ones,  and  since  there  are  more  good 
ones,  than  bad  ones  we  can't  help  lik- 
ing them  as  a  whole. 

This  being1  ^true,  the  news  that 
congress  has  passed  a  bill  providing 
for  a  bird  sanctuary  in  each  one  of 
the  48  states  is  of  special  interest. 
It  is  said  that  ducks,  geese  and  many 
varieties  of  birds  are  fast  disappear- 
ing from  this  country,  and  that  un- 
less we  take  immediate  steps  to  set 
aside  reservations  on  which  they  can 
propagate,  and  be  protected,  we  will 
soon    have    with     us     only     varieties 


Enterprise) 

that  are  of  the  least  value. 

It  is  a  timely  measure.  The  or- 
chards, farms,  gardens,  and  forests 
of  North  America  need  the  services  of 
millions  of  insect-eating  birds  more 
now  than  ever  before  since  alien  in- 
sect enemies  are  multiplying  every 
year.  Almost  everything  grown  now 
has  to  be  sprayed  or  treated  against 
insect  pests.  An  increased  number 
of  birds — natural  enemies  of  many  of 
these — will  save  millions  of  dollars 
annually  in  this  country.  Incidental- 
ly, it  insures  all  birds  lovers  that  the 
thing  they  treasure  and  love  will  not 
perish  as  did  the  carrier  pigeons 
which  once  blackened  the  skies  with 
their  vast  numbers.  It  is  a  sensible 
bill  and  congress  has  earned  the 
thanks  of  the  entire  nation  by  passing 
it. 
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THE  GREAT  VALUE  OF  TREES 


By  Isaac 

I  wonder  if  boys  and  girls  realise 
in  how  many  ways  trees  are  a  benefit 
and  a  blessing  to  a  village,  town,  city, 
state  or  nation.  If  they  did  realize 
fidly  their  value  every  one  of  them 
would  be  interested  in  tree  planting, 
and  Arbor  Day  would  have  a  new 
meaning  for  them. 

Trees  increase  the  value  of  farms 
and  town'  and  city  homes  by  beautify- 
ing them  and  thus  making  them  more 
attractive.  They  protect  fruit  trees 
on  farms  by  warding  off  or  turning- 
aside  strong  winds.  They  purify  the 
fir,  improve  the  climate  by  temper- 
ing its  heat  and  moderating  its  cold; 
tbey  conserve  moisture,  regulate  and 
make  more  steady  and  uniform  the 
flow  of  rivers,  and  protect  our  hornet 
from  all  ordinary  high  winds.  They 
anchor  the  soil  and  prevent  its  wash- 
ing. They  encourage  outdoor  life  by 
inspiring  a  fuller  appreciation  of  na- 
ture. They  furnish  refuge  and  nest- 
ing places  for  beautiful  singing  birds, 
and  attract  such  birds,  most  of  which 
are  migratory,  to  stop  in  our  locality 
a  day  or  so — maybe  a  week  or  so — 
during  their  migrations  south  in  the 
autumn  and  north  in  the  spring,  thus 
rendering  our  groves,  woodlands,  or- 
chards and  yards  vocail  with  the  music 
of  these  sweet-throated  warblers. 
These  beautiful  migratory  birds  do 
not  stop  or  linger  long  in  localities 
where  there  are  no  trees.  Trees  cul- 
tivate hue  sentiment,  a  love  for  home, 
state  and  country.  They  have  an  edu- 
cational influence  upon  citizens  of  all 
ages,  especially  children.  They  ren- 
der rivers  navigable  for  the  greater 
part   or  all  the  year,  which,  without 


Motes 

the  trees,  would  be  navigable  only  for 
a  week  or  two  immediately  folloAving 
rains.,  They  also,  in  this  way,  prevent 
disastrous  and  devastating  overflows 
in  large  river's.  They  furnish  steady 
Avater  power  in  smaller  streams  for 
electric  light  plants,  grist  mills,  saw 
mills  and  cotton  gins. 

No  other  crop  grown  on  the  soil 
supplies  so  many  valuable  products 
as  do  trees — acorns  for  the  hogs,  edible 
nuts  for  man  and  beast,  firewood, 
timbers  and  lumber  for  all  kinds  of 
building  and  construction  work,  tool 
handles,  farm  implements,  fence  posts, 
piling,  telephone  and  telephone  poles 
and  house  blocks  and  logs  for  all  small 
houses  upon  the  farms.  The  making 
of  paper  from  wood  pulp  is  a  great 
industry — and  a  rapidly  growing  one 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Most  of  the  books,  papers  and  maga- 
zines you  read  are  made  of  paper 
manufactured  from  the  ground-up 
wood  of  white  pine,  spruce,  sycamore, 
Cottonwood  and  other  trees  furnish- 
ing a  white  wood. 

In  mountainous  regions  especially 
trees  are  of  great  value  in  furnish- 
ing moisture  during  dry  seasons.  The 
turnks,  limbs  and  leaves  of  fallen  trees 
dam  up  valleys  and  gorges,  in  time 
catching  soil  and  gravel  enough  to 
hold  back  immense  volumes  of  water, 
forming  ponds  alnd  lakes  from  which 
it  seeds  down  the  mountain  sides 
through  downward  tending  stratas  of 
rock  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
furnishing  moisture  to  vast  mountain 
slopes  and  level  valleys  lower  down 
— often  maping  its  appearance  a  hun- 
dred   miles  away — perhaps   500   miles 
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away — in  clear,  bubbling  springs  and 
spring  branches,  giving  fertility  to 
miles  of  smiling  valleys  and  furnish- 
ing clear,  cold  drinking  water  to  thirs- 
ty peoples  who  never  suspect  that 
the  source  is  there  among  the  moun- 
tains and  hills  so  many  miles  away — 
water  which  but  for  the  giant  trees 
Avhich  grew  among  the  mountains  for 
centuries,  would  flow  down  to  the 
rivers  and  on  to  the  seas  as  quickly 
as  it  fell  from  the  clouds — perhaps 
carrying  death  and  destruction  in  its 
path.  The  surprising  coldness  of  some 
spring  water  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it   comes   from   these   mountain   lakes 


and    ponds,    and    generally    from    the 
bottom  of  the  ponds  and  lakes. 

So  the  more  trees  we  have  among  the 
mountains  and  higher  regions  the  more 
fertility  and  moisture  will  we  have 
during  the  hot  summer,  for  were  it 
not  that  the  Lord  beautifies  the  earrh 
with  the  trees  there  would  be  very 
little  rainfall  during  these  seasons. 
Therefore  let  us  value  our  trees,  and 
never  cut  them  down  unless  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  in  which  case  we 
should  plant  at  least  five  trees  in 
some  other  place  where  they  will 
never  be  in  the  way,  for  everyone 
which  we  cut  down. 


Rightness  expresses  of  actions  what  straightness  does  of  lines;  there 
can  no  more  be  two  kinds  of  right  action  than  there  can  be  two  kinds  of 
straight  lines. — Herbert  Spencer. 


JEFFERSON  OR  HAMILTON  -  WHICH? 


(Stanly  News  Herald' 


That  Hancock  school  bill  is  all 
right  in  many  respects,  but  it  hands 
the  local  authorities  a  raw  deal.  If 
it  becomes  a,  law  as  originally  passed 
by  the  house,  it  will  mean  that  the 
state  authorities  at  Raleigh  can  come 
down  and  dictate  to  Superintendent 
Sifford  and  the  Board  of  Education 
and  County  Commissioners  just  how 
the  school  trucks  shall  be  run,  what 
kind  of  trucks  shall  be  used,  who  shall 
drive  them,  where  they  shall  be  pur- 
chased and  all  such  like  things. 
That 's  one  feature  that  should  be  cut 
out.  The  people  want  thieir  local 
officials  to  still  have  a  little  author- 
ity over  local  affairs.  It  centralizes 
super-vision  and  authority  too  much. 
It  is  another  step  from  local  self  gov- 
ernment   and   towards   centralization, 


and  we  already  have  too  little  of  the 
former  and  too  much  of  the  latter. 
If  we  keep  on,  we  are  going  to  be 
in  about  the  same  shape  that  Italy 
now  is  under  the  Dictator,  Mussolini. 
Are  the  pretended  followers  cf 
Thomas  Jecerson  gradually  becoming 
Hamiltonians  ?  It  certainly  does  look 
that  way.  Not  only  nationally,  but 
in  state  and  county,  all  over  this  coun- 
try, more  and  more  the  right  of  local 
self  government  is  being  legislated 
away,  and  if  it  keej^s  on  within  a 
very  short  while  about  all  the  "dear 
people"  will  be  able  to  do  in  connec- 
tion with  the  government  will  be  to 
just  walk  up  to  the  polls  like  nice 
little  men  and  women  and  vote  for 
the  candidates  the  politicians  tell 
them  to  vote  for. 
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THE  LARGEST  CHURCH  IN  THE  WORLD 


By  John  Johns 


The  average  church  might  possi- 
bly accomodate  1,000  persons,  but  St. 
Peters,  at  Rome,  has  a  capacity  for 
5'4,000.  In  other  words,  the  entire 
population  of  such  towns  as  York,  Pa.; ' 
or  Lexington,  Ky.,  or  Elimira,  N.  Y., 
or  Decatur,  111.,  could  congregate  in 
the  cathedral  at  one  time  and  there 
would  still  be  room  for  more. 

This  enoi-mous  and  magnificent 
cathedral,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
cost  approximately  $48,000,000  to 
build,  including  all  the  additions  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  main 
construction  work,  as  far  as  the 
church  itself  is  concerned,  extended 
over  a  period  of  176  years,  1450  to 
1626. 

So  tremendous  is  the  building  that 
a  corps  of  architects,  headed  by  a 
chief,  conduct  the  ordinairy  and  un- 
usual work  that  is  going  on  all  the 
time,  while  a  regular  statff  of  Avork- 
men,  directed  by  a  head  master,  are 
permanently  employed. 

The  present  church  stands  on  the 
site  where  Caicus  Caligula  built  a 
circus  in  the  first  century,  which  was 
used  by  Nero  for  spectacles,  including 
the  martyrdom  of  Christians.  The 
exact  spot  on  which  St.  Peter  was 
crucified  Avas  preserved  by  tradition 
throughout  the  centuries  and  in  the 
cathedral  today  is  marked  by  an  al- 
tar. 

The  simple  sanctuary  of  St.  Peter 
gave  place  under  Constantine  the 
Great  to  a  mas:nificant  basilica  in  323 


A.  D.  TAvelve  years  later  the  church 
had  decayed  so  that  a  plan  Avas  con- 
ceived to  level  the  old  and  erect  a 
neAv  one.  The  original  plans  for  the 
new  building  Avere  draAvn  by  Bra- 
mante,  and  later  modified  by  Michael 
Angelo   and   others. 

The  folloAving  measurements  of  the 
majestic  cathedral  as  it  noAV  stands 
may  not  be  without  interest :  Nave, 
151.5  feet;  width  at  entrance,  90.2 
feet ;  length  of  transcept,  451  feet ; 
entire  length  of  basilica,  including 
vestibule  963  feet ;  height  from  pave- 
ment of  church  to  summit  of  cross 
on  lantern,  434  feet;  surface  area, 
162,182  square  feet. 

Bramante  originally  planned  the 
cathedral  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek 
cross.  Michael,  Angelo  planned  an 
addition  of  a  vestibule,  Avith  portico 
of  columns.  This  Avas  later  donat- 
ed into  a  Latin  cross  with  baroque 
facade.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
original  plans  of  Bramante  haAre  been 
much    injured    by    the    additions. 

The  interior  has  tAvo  low  galleries 
for  the  choir  and  four  others  of  re- 
stricted size  in  the  piers  of  the  dome. 
The  principal  altar  is  in  the  tribune, 
but  there  are  tAventy-nine  others  in 
the  basilica  and  four  in  the  crypt, 
under  which  repose  the  bodies  of  the 
saints    and    several    of    the    Apostles. 

In  the  center  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture is  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  The 
circumference  of  the  dome  is  about 
150  paces. 


'Be  ye  slow  to  anger,  swift  to  forgive,  and  held  fast  that  charity  that 
rises  the  lowly  with  self  respect  that  stoops  not  to  the  haughty. ' ' — Schaff . 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  FABLES  AND  TALES 

By  R.  V.  Kennedy — Queen's  College 


Did  you  ever  wonder  how  and  where 
fables  and  tales  originated  ?  Well, 
so  hasi  most  everyone  who  has  read 
them.  But  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the 
original  writer  of  them  as  it  is  to  find 
the  author  of  the  ancient  ballads.  We 
do  know,  however  that  many  different 
peoples  created,  or  at  least  repeat- 
ed, fables  and  tales;  that  these  stories 
passed  like  current  coin  from  country 
to  country  through  thousands  of  years, 
picking  up  local  color  as  they  pass- 
ed. We  know,  also,  that  these  tales 
migrated  from  country  to  country 
for  the  reason  that  a  common  moral 
is  deduced  in  many  cases,  which  we 
call    a    proverb. 

Egyptian  literature  has  many  writ- 
ings of  this  type,  but  not  so  frequent 
probably  because  that  race  was  more 
concerned  with  the  knowledge  of  men, 
and  the  conduct  of  affairs.  One  tale, 
The  story  of  the  ship-wrecked  sailor, 
Avas  written  on  papyrus  and  dates 
from  the  middle  kingdom,  3,000  to 
1600,  B.  C. 

Another  source  of  tales  found  in 
stories  of  the  Hindoos.  Sanskrit,  we 
are  told,  is  rich  in  such  literature.  Pil- 
pay,  the  Indian  sage,  was  a  famous 
collector  of  them.  The  Buddhist 
preachers  gave  them  an  important 
place  in  their  sacred  literature  be- 
cause they  could  thus  address  them- 
selves effectively  to  the  untaught,  lo 
outcasts  and  to  children.  Their  suc- 
cessors, the  Brahmans,  also  used  fab- 
les for  educational  purposes.  One  of 
the  best  known  collection  of  tales  in 
Sanskrit  is  called  the  Pankatantra. 
LaFontaine,  the  great  fabulist  of 
Louis    XIV 's    time,    declared    his    in- 


debtedness to  Pilpay. 

Old  Persia,  also,  was  interested  in 
this  type  of  amusement  and  infor- 
mation. We  read  of  a  Persian  king 
of  the  eighth  century,  B.  C,  who  had 
heard  of  a  book  of  wisdom  that  exist- 
ed in  India,  and  sent  his  court  phy- 
sician to  make  a  translation  of  it. 
From  Persia  the  migration  was  into 
neighboring  Arabia.  It  is  from  the 
latter  country  that  we  have  today 
probably  the  largest  and  best  known 
collection  of  tales.  A  Medieval  Latin 
version  of  tales  was  called  Dialogues 
creaturarum  optime  morailizatus,  or 
Dailogues   of   creatures   moralized. 

Everybody  knows  that  Aesop  was 
a  famous  writer  of  tales.  Some  schol- 
ars have  doubted  that  such  a  person 
ever  lived;  but  history  seems  to  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  he  was  born  a 
slave,  was  hideously  ugly,  but  that  he 
earned  his  freedom  from  an  admiring 
master  because  of  his  wit.  The  two 
hundred  and  ten  fables  he  collected 
in  Greece  were  freely  drawn  upon  by 
Socrates,  Aristophanes  and  other 
Grecian  writers.  Students  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  have  missed  much  that 
is  entertaining  because  they  were  not 
privileged  to  use  school  readers  which 
contained  such  stories  as  The  fox  and 
the  lion,  The  ass  in  the  lion's  skin, 
The  wolf  in  sheep 's  clothing,  The  lion 
and  the  other  beasts,  and  The  satyr 
and  the  traveler.  A  writer  of  the 
first  century  A.  D.,  named  Babrius, 
gave  us  some  of  the  fables  attributed 
to  Aesop.  Among  these  are  The  wind 
and  the  sun.  The  fox  and  the  grape-., 
and  The  tortoise  and  the  hasre. 

A  collection  of  stories  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  is  known  as  Gesta  Ro- 
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manorum.  These  are  not  really 
"deeds  of  the  Romans/'  but  are 
tales  common  to  many  peoples  of 
medieval  times.  Many  of  them  re- 
present the  common  fancy  of  our  fore- 
fathers as  they  gathered  around  the 
fireside  on  stormy  winter  evenings; 
their  recital  probably  enlivened  our 
f  oremothers '  unnumbered  hours  of 
spinnng  and  weaving.  Through  wand- 
ering minstrels  they  passed  from  land 
to  land,  and  sometimes  from  seclar 
to    sacerdotal   use. 

The  Jewish  Talmud  is  a  form  of 
Scriptures  that  reflected  especially  the 
experiences  of  that  race  in  Babylon 
as  captives.  It  contains  a  code  of 
laws  embracing  both  the  civil  and 
religious  life  of  the  Jews.  The  Tal- 
mud contains  thirty  fables,  a  part  of 
which  are  purely  Talmudic.  Listen 
to  one  as  related  by  Rabbi  Johanan. 

The  first  verse  of  Psalm  126  (When 
the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity 
of  Zion,  we  were  like  them  that  dream) 
always  caused  difficulty  to  Onias,  a 
pious  man  who  Avas  famous  for  his 
successful  intercessions  in  times  of 
drought.  How  can  a  man  sleep  for 
seventy  years'?  One  day,  as  he  was 
walking  along  the  road,  he  saw  an 
old  man  planting  a  carob  tree.  "Do 
you  know,'"  he  said  to  the  man,  "that 
these  trees  do  not  bear  fruit  before 
seventy  years1?  Do  you  expect  to  live 
seventy  more  years?"  The  old  man 
replied,  "I  found  carob  trees  in  the 
world:  as  my  father  planted  for  me, 
I  plant  for  my  children."  As  Onias 
sat  down  to  partake  of  his  scanty 
meal,  he  was  overcome  by  sleep;  and, 
covered  from  sight  by  a  grotto,  he 
slept  seventy  years.  When  he  awoke 
he  saw  a  man  eating  of  the  fruit  of 
that  carob  tree.     "Who  planted  this 


tree?"  said  Onias.  "My  father's 
father"  was  the  reply.  Onias  said 
to  himself,  "I  have  siept  seventy 
years."  He  proceeded  to  hi-  home 
"'Does  the  son  of  Onias  live  here?" 
he  inquired.  "The  son  of  Onias  is 
is  dead"  was  the  reply,  "but  you  may 
see  the  grandson."  Onias  introduced 
himself  as  the  grandfather,  but  no 
one  would  believe  him.  He  went  to 
the  schoolhouse  and  overheard  the 
discussion  of  the  scholars — "the  les- 
son is  as  clear  to  us  as  it  was  in  the 
old  times  of  Onias."  He  again  in- 
troduced himself,  but  no  one  would 
believe  him,  or  treat  him  with  the 
respect  he  deserved.  He  prayed  to 
God  to  take  him  away  from  this 
world. 

The  tales  of  the  Arabian  nights 
form  a  collection  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  stories  that  were  brought  togeth- 
er not  later  than  1548.  These  stories 
are  held  together  by  a  "frame"  some- 
what like  that  used  by  Boccaccio  in 
the  Decameron,  and  Chaucer  in  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  Briefly  this  is  as 
follows. 

A  certain  king  of  India,  Shahriyar, 
aroused  by  the  infidelity  of  his  wife, 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  all  wo- 
men of  his  kingdom.  As  often  as  he 
took  a  wife,  he  ordered  her  killed  the 
next  day.  The  daughter  of  his  vizier, 
Shahzad,  undercook  to  rid  him  of  his 
evil  design.  On  the  night  of  her  mar- 
riage to  the  king,  she  entertained  him 
with  stories.  With  the  help  of  her 
sister  she  continued  this  plan  every 
night  for  three  years,  during  which 
time  she  had  borne  the  king  three 
sons.  The  king  was  so  impressed 
with  her  faithfulness  and  chastity  that 
he  abandoned  his  policy  of  destruc- 
tion. 
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The  Grimm  brothers,  Jacob  and 
Wilhelm,  are  well  known  for  their 
collection  of  Household  Tales.  One 
always  finds  their  names  taken  to- 
gether for  the  reason  that  they  spout 
their  entire  lives  together,  even  as 
university  professors. 

It  makes  an  interesting  study  to 
take  a  well-known  proverb  which  says 


something  about  "counting  one's 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched," 
and' trace  it  through  different  coun- 
tries, and  the  several  variations  of 
the 'story'.  But  that  is  a  quest  en- 
tirely too  long  for  this  paper.  Be- 
sides I  have  already  used  enough  space 
for  this  time  and,  therefore,  must 
sign  off. 


GETTING  EVEN 


An  official  of  a  large  telephone  company  was  rudely  aroused  from  his 
slumbers  by  the  ringing  of  the  telephone.  After  'cruising  his  knee  on  a 
chair,  he  reached  the  phone. 

"Hello,"  he  growled. 

'Are  you  an  official  of  the  telephone  company?"  asked  the  voice. 

"Yes,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Tell  me."  said  the  voice,  "how  it  feels  to  get  out  of  bed  at  two 
o'clock  to  answer  a  wrong  number."— Selected. 


EDUCATION  AND  WEALTH. 

By  T.  N.  Carver,  in  Commerce  and  Finance. 


This  increase  of  interest  in  eduen- 
tion  is  much  more  significant  than 
most  people  imagine.  In  addition  to 
all  that  it  may  eventually  mean  f  n 
American  culture,  it  means  economic 
improvement  in  two  definite  way*. 
First,  it  means  an  increase  in  the  pro 
ductive  power  of  our  people  and 
a  consequent  increase  in  the  sum-to 
tal  of  our  wealth;  second,  and  of  more 
significance,  it  means  a  wider  or  n 
less  unequal  diffusion  of  that  wealth. 
That  a  trained  man  can  produce  more 
than  an  untrained  one  goes  without 
saying.  Every  time  a  man  is  trained 
for  a  useful  career  his  power  to  con- 


tribute to  national  wealth  is  increas- 
ed. The  larger  the  proportion  of  our 
people  Ave  can  manage  to  train  for 
productive  careers  the  larger  the  aver- 
age and  the  total  productivity  of  our 
people  will  become.  Our  natural  re- 
sources are  a  fixed  quantity;  what  we 
do  with  them  is  the  undetermined 
fact,  depending  upon  what  kind  of 
people  we  become,  and  how  intelli- 
gently and  how  vigorously  Ave  find 
out  and  develop  our  resources.  What 
kind  of  people  Ave  are  to  be  Avill  de- 
pend largely  upon  our  schools  and 
what  they  do  for  us. 
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THE  LUCKY  THIRTEEN. 

By  Caroline  Young 


Serenely  unconscious  of  having 
caused  a  near  furore  in  the  exclusive 
Happy  Dozen  Club,  Stella  Crane  seat- 
ed herself  calmly  in  the  high  algebra 
room  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester  of  her  senior  year  in  Lud- 
ingLon  Central  High  School. 

She  was  the  first  one  in  the  class 
room  but  not  for  long.  A  moment 
before  the  bell  rang,  twelve  girls  en- 
tered, and  immediately  after  them 
cauit;  the  teacher,  Miss  Ames. 

The  first  inkling  that  something  was 
amiss  came  to  Stella  as  she  discover- 
ed that  her  friendly  smile,  directed 
toward  the  group  of  girls,  was  utterly 
ignored.  The  girls  acted  as  if  they 
did  not  even  see  her,  and  the  smile 
froze  on  her  lips. 

''Ah!"  exclaimed  Miss  Ames,  look- 
ing over  the  room,  "this  is  very  nice 
indeed.  Thirteen  girls  in  a  class,  and 
I  am  sure  the  number  will  be  lucky 
in    this   case." 

G-laneing  around  to  see  the  effect 
of  the  teacher's  cordial  words,  Stella 
decided  that  thirteen  Avas  certainly 
far  from  lucky,  and  that  she  was 
undoubtedly  the  thirteenth  member  of 
the  class.  Almost  hostile,  Eva  Mar- 
bury  was  staring  at  Setlla's  plain 
dress  and  sturdy  tan  oxfords  as  if 
to  let  her  know  that  she  was  out  of 
place  in  that  room. 

•'"Well,  what's  the  matter  with 
them,  anyway?"  thought  Stella.  "I 
guess  this  is  a  regular  class,  open  to 
any  or  all  of  the  seniors  who  can 
wedge  it  in.  I'm  taking  it  as  a  fifth 
subject  because  I  like  mathematics, 
and  I  halve  just  as  much  right  here 
as  they  have." 


Although  Stella  Avas  a  senior,  it 
was  her  first  year  in  the  Ludington 
Central  High,  as  she  had  previously 
attended  school  in  a  small  country 
town.  She  had  not  as  yet  become 
very  well  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
girls,  and  all  that  first  day  she  puzzled 
her  brain  over  the  reason  for  the  other 
girls  in  higher  algebra  acting  as  if 
she  had  no  right  in  the  class. 

She  did  not  have  to  wonder  about 
it  very  long.  Within  a  couple  of  days 
she  had  learned  all  about  the  Happy 
Dozen,  a  group  of  the  most  popular 
girls  in  the   school. 

' '  We  were  not  going  to  have  any 
higher  algebra  class  this  semester," 
Effie  Turner  informed  her,  "but  one 
of  the  girls  in  the  Happy  Dozen  cli  b 
wanted  to  take  it,  so  of  course  the 
others  did,  too.  They  asked  the  prin- 
cipal to  let  them  have  a  class,  and  al- 
though Miss  Ames  is  already  over- 
burdened, she  promised  to  take  the 
class  if  as  many  as  twelve  desired  it. ' ' 

';I  saw  it  chalked  up  on  the  bulle- 
tin board  with  the  other  classes,  and 
I  signed  up  for  it,"  began  Stella. 
"No  one  said  anything  about  its  be- 
in^  a  i  rivate  cuass. ' ' 

' '  Oh,  it  isn  't,  only  as  the  girls  are 
trying  to  make  it  so, ' '  was  the  reply. 
"I  guess  everyone  knew  the  circum- 
stances but  you,  and  avoided  getting 
into  conflict  with  the  exclusives. ' ' 

Stella  thought  seriously  of  giving 
up  the  algebra  class,  but  her  spirit 
of  fairness  rebelled  at  the  thought  of 
being  vanquished  by  the  petty  snobb- 
ery of  a  dozen  girls. 

"I'll  stay  right  in  the  class,"  she 
determined  one  day  as  she  turned  the 
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knob  and  entered  the  algebra  room. 
"I  will  not  allow  myself  to  act  the 
coward  just  because  they  don't  like 
me  in  with  them.  Miss  Ames  is  al- 
ways kind,  and  I  intend  to  finish  out 
the  term." 

For  all  her  resolve,  however,  her 
face  burned  as  she  found  herself  the 
target  for  twenty-four  eyes,  the  others 
having  already  taken  their  places  in 
the  room.  Several  of  the  girls  smiled 
at  one  another  meaningly,  and  Eva 
Marbury  smothered  a  little  tittering 
sound   behind   her   handkerchief. 

"I  don't  care,"  thought  Stella, 
swallowing  the  lump  which  rose  in 
her  throat.  "  I  'm  going  to  stay  in 
the  class." 

Eva  Marbury  brought  up  for 
discussion  that  day  a  very  dim 
cult  problem  which  she  had  been  un- 
able to  solve.  Miss  Ames  endeavored 
to  explain  the  solution,  and  although 
she  frowned  a  little  perplexedly  at 
first,  she  soon  worked  it  out  correctly 
and  showed  Eva  and  the  others  exactly 
how  it  was  done. 

A  few  minutes  later  she  was  called 
from  the  room  to  answer  the  tele- 
phone, and  Eva  spoke  up: 

"Girls,  I  don't  believe  Miss  Ames 
knows  much  about  higher  algebra. 
Did  you  notice  how  she  stumbled  over 
that    problem    I    asked    her    about?" 

"  Oh,  she  got  the  answer  all  right, ' ' 
replied  one  of  the  girls. 

',;It  took  her  a  good  long  time  to 
get  the  answer,"  declared  Eva,  ''and 
I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  she  look- 
ed in  her  answer  book,  too." 
.  "Has  she  an  answer  book?"  de- 
manded May  Lawton. 

"Yes,  she  has,  for  I  saw  it  in  her 
desk  drawer,"  said  Eva.  "She  evi- 
dently    cannot     Avork     the     problems 


without  it." 

Stella  had  walked  to  school  with 
Miss  Ames  that  morning,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  with  indignation  as  she  rose 
to  the  defense  of  the  absent  teacher. 

"Miss  Ames  told  me  this  morning 
that  she  had  a  very  severe  headache, 
so  it  is  no  wonder  that  she  took  a 
little  more  time  than  usual  in  which 
to   solve   that   problem." 

Eve  gave  the  thirteenth  girl  a  with- 
ering look.  "Headache  or  no  head- 
ache," she  informed  May  Lawton 
in  a  tone  loud  enough  for  Stella  to 
hear,  "a  teacher  ought  to  be  able  to 
Avork  the  problems  in  the  book. ' ' 

"Certainly;  that  is  true,"  replied 
May. 

Suddenly  Eva  jumped  to  her  feet, 
ran  to  Miss  Ames'  desk,  opene  1  the 
top  drawer,  and  held  up  to  view  a 
thin  book  Avith  a  worn  paper  cover. 

' '  See  ?     Here 's  her  answer  book ! ' ' 

"'  Let  me  see  it  a  minute  ! ' '  begged 
one  of  the  girls,  reaching  for  the 
book. 

S-sh !  I  hear  her  coming  down 
the  hall."  Someone  spoke  these 
Avords  in  a  warning  tone. 

"Quick,  shut  the  drawer,  Eva! 
You  haven't  time  to  put  the  book  in 
again  now. ' ' 

As  Eve  pushed  the  draAver  back  in- 
to place,  there  was  a  little  jingling 
sound,  as  if  something  had  fallen  to 
the  floor. 

"What  was  that,  Eva?  Did  some- 
thing fall  from  the  drawer  or  desk?" 

Eva  glanced  hurriedly  about.  "I 
don't  see  a  thing.  It  must  have  been 
a  pin  or  a  tack."  She  flew  to  her 
chair  and  tried  to  look  calm  as  Miss 
Ames  entered  the  room. 

While  the  girls  were  Avorking  prob- 
lems on  the  blackboard,  the  girl  who 
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had  asked  to  see  the  answer  book, 
managed  to  slip  it  into  Eva's  unwil- 
ling hand. 

"I  don't  want  it,"  whispered  Eva. 

•  •  You  got  it  out, ' '  whispered  the 
other.  "It's  up  to  you  to  replace 
it," 

Stella  finished  her  solution  first 
and  returned  to  her  chair.  She  ob- 
served to  her  surprise  that  Miss  Ames 
was  searching  her  desk  drawers  with 
apparent  agitation.  She  looked  first 
in  one  and  then  another,  moved  the 
books  and  papers  on  top  of  the  desk, 
and  even  peered  into  the  leather  bag 
in  which  she  carried  her  school  work 
back  and  forth.  At  last  she  gave 
up  the  quest,  and  wearing  a  troubled 
expression,  continued  the  algebra  les- 
son. 

Miss  Ames  lingered  in  the  room 
afier  the  recitation  was  over,  and  the 
Happy  Dozen,  followed  by  the  thir- 
teenth girl,  passed  out  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Contrary  to  their  usual  procedure, 
Eva  Marbury  and  May  Lawton  turn- 
ed at  the  same  corner  where  Stella 
had  to  turn  to  reach  her  home.  The 
two  girls  ahead  of  her  walked  alone, 
evidently  engrossed  in  conversation 
that  they  did  not  notice  Stella  close 
behind  them. 

A  little  stream  ran  through  tl  at 
part  of  the  city,  and  when  they  readi- 
ed the  bridge  that  spanned  the  stream, 
they  stopped,  and  Eva  drew  forth 
from  her  pocket  a  thin,  paper-covered 
book.  She  threw  it  into  the'  stream 
with  all  her  might,  and  remarked  wih 
satisfaction : 

"'It's  stuck  down  in  the  ruud,  and 
by  the  time  the  water  carries  it  away, 
no  one  will  know  whether  it  is  an 
answer  book  or  a — " 


Pier  voice  trailed  off  into  silenece 
as  she  turned  to  encounter  Stella,  who 
had  now  arrived  at  the  bridge. 

"Hello,  Stella!  Do  you  live  in  this 
part  of  town?"  stammered  May,  look- 
ing at  her  companion  in  a  frightened 
manner. 

"Yes;  I  live  two  blocks  down,"  re- 
plied Stella.  ' '  Are  you  going  my 
way  ? ' ' 

"N-no,  Ave  just  came  to  see  the 
stream, ' '  said  Eva.  ' '  We  're  going- 
right  back. ' ' 

Worried  and  unhappy,  Stella  walk- 
ed on  to  her  home.  She  Avas  much 
surprised  that  Miss  Ames  had  seem- 
ed so  unduly  distressed  over  the  dis- 
appearance  of  the   answer   book. 

"It  may  be  that  she  is  out  of  prac- 
tice in  algebra  and  needs  the  answer 
book  to  check  the  solutions, ' '  reflect- 
ed Stella.  "She  of  course  did  not 
expect  to  be  asked  to  teach  that  class. 
Now  she  will  have  to  work  all  the 
harder,  if  she  has  to  solve  all  the 
problems    herself.     It    is    too    bad." 

Just  how  bad  it  really  was,  even 
Stella  did  not  realize  until  she  reach- 
ed school  the  next  morning.  There 
on  the  bulletin  board,  in  large  letters, 
was  a  message  from  the  principal  of 
the  high  school,  to  the  effect  that, un- 
less certain  property,  removed  from 
the  higher  algebra  class  room,  were 
returned  at  once,  the  class  would  be 
discontinued  and  the  credits  lost  for 
the  work  already  done  in  the  class. 
"  The  Happy  Dozen  girls  looked  any- 
thing but  happy  that"  morning'  and  at 
noon"  when  they  "set  out  for  homo! 

Eva  and  May,  both  very'  sober  of 
countenance,  waited  for  'Stella-  and 
asked  her  to  walk  with  them. 

"I  suppose  you  saw  me  throw  the 
answer  book  into  the  creek?"    Eva 
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began  at  once. 

"Yes;  I  saw  it." 

""I — I  hope  you  won't  tell,  Stella. 
I  don't  know  what  to  do  about  it. 
If  they  stop  the  class,  I  can't  even, 
graduate,  for' I  need  that  credit.  I 
chose  algebra  because  math  is  my 
strong  point.  The  only  thing  left  for 
me  is  Horace,  and  if  I  have  to  make 
up  a  month's  back  work,  I'll  flunk 
sure. ' ' 

"Oh,  you  could  get  a  tutor."  sug- 
gested May,  who  did'  not  need  the 
credit. 

"A  tutor  cannot  take  my  exams 
for  me,"  retorted  Eva  in  a  disconso- 
late tone.  "I'm  the  only  one  in  the 
class  who  hasn't  an  extra  credit  or 
two. ' ' 

' '  Go  and  tell  Miss  Ames  all  about 
it,"  advised  Stella,  her  heart  moved 
with  pity  for  the  unhappy  girl. 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can,  for  the 
answer  book  is  ruined.  Oh.  why  did 
I  do  such  a  silly  trick,  anyway"?  I 
didn't  mean  to  take  the  book  at  all — 
just  meant  to  hold  it  up  so  all  of 
you  could  see  it. ' ' 

"I  have  an  answer  book  which  my 
brother  used  for  the  same  course. 
There  Avere  no  rules  against  answer 
books  in  that  school,  and  I  brought 
it  with  me  last  autumn.  I  haven't 
used  it — it  is  in  the  very  bottom  of 
mv  trunk.  I'll  bring  it  at  noon,  and 
you  may  take  it  to  Miss  Ames.  Teach- 
ers are  supposed  to  have  them  for  as- 
sistance in  grading  paipers,  you 
know. ' ' 

"Oh,  Stella,  that  is  kinder  of  you 
than  I  deserve, ' '  cried  Eva,  '  'but  how 
can  I  carry  that  book  to.  Miss  Ames 
and  confess  my  horrid  snoopiness  ? " 
She  turned  to  May  pleadingly. 
' '  Won 't  you  go  with  me  ? ' ' 


"I'd  rather  not,"  replied  May  has- 
tily.    "I'd   be   scared. ' ' 

"I'll  go  with  you,"  offered  Stella, 
forgetting  that  she  was  the  thirteen- 
th girl 

"Will  you,  Stella?  I'm  so  glad," 
said  Eva  impulsively. 

It  chanced  that  Miss  Ames  was  in 
the  higher  algebra  room  when  the 
two  girls,  with  the  answer  book  neat- 
ly wrapped  in  clean  paper,  arrived  a 
little  early  that  afternoon. 

"'Let's  take  it  to  her  now,"  said 
Stella,  grasping  her  companion  firm- 
ly by  the   arm. 

"Miss  Ames,  I  took  your  answer 
book  out  of  your  desk  drawer  just 
to  show  it  to  the  girls,  and  one  of 
them  was  looking  at  it  when  we  heard 
you  coming  back.  I  didn't  mean  to 
keep  it — I  was  afraid  to  tell  you,  so 
I  threw  it  into  the  creek.  But  this 
one  is  just  like  it.  Stella's  brother 
gave  it  to  her."  Eva  paused  for 
breath,  and  Miss  Ames  gazed  at  her 
uncomprehendingly. 

"Answer  book?  What  answer  book? 
And  what  did  you  throw  into  the 
creek?  My  ring?  Where?"  Miss 
Ames  was  also  somewhat  incoherent. 
She  threw  your  answer  book  into 
the  creek,  Miss  Ames.  This  is  one 
I  happened  to  have,"  offered  Stella, 
hoping    to    clarify    the    situation. 

' '  Oh  that  old  answer  book  was  in 
this  desk  somewhere?  I  hadn't  no- 
ticed its  absence,  as  I  never  use  it. 
It  was  here  when  I  came  I  don't 
need  your  answer  book,  child.  You 
may  as  well  throw  it  in  the  creek, 
too,  for  of  course  you  mustn't  use  it. 
Thank  you,  though,  for  bringing  it 
to  me. ' '     Miss  Ames  managed  a  smile. 

"But  the  sign  on  the  bulletin  board 
says    the    class    will    be    discontinued 
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unless  the  answer  book  is  returned," 
began  Eva 

Miss  Ames  gasped.  "Girls,  it  is 
my  emerald  ring  which  I  have  lost. 
I  broke  one  of  the  prongs,  and  put 
it  in  the  top  drawer  right  here.  I 
was  called  to  the  telephone  that  day, 
and  when  I  returned  the  ring  was 
gone.  The  principal  thought  some- 
one might  have  thought  it  a  cheap 
trifle,  and  carelessly  mislaid  it." 

"I  heard  something  drop  when  I 
pushed  the  drawer  in,"  cried  Eva. 
"I  must  have  jarred  the  ring  out 
when  I  tried  to  shove  the  drawer  into 
place.     I  had   no   idea — " 

She  was  adready  on  her  knees  by 
the  desk,  poking  about  with  a  ruler, 
and  an  instant  later  Miss  Ames,  arm- 
ed with  a  yardstick,  and  Stella  holding 
a  slender  pointer,  had  joined  her. 

'■  I  feel  something, ' '  declared  Stella, 
prodding  anxiously  with  her  pointer. 
" '  No,  it  is  only  a  pencil  holder.  Wait ! 
There  is  something  else!" 

"Eureka!"  cried  Miss  Ames,  as 
a  gold  hoop  with  a  beautiful  green 
stone  rolled  out  from  under  the  desk. 
"The  lost  jewel  has  been  retrieved  by 
the    lucky    thirteenth.     Didn't    I    tell 


you,  Stella,  that  thirteen  would  prove 
a  lucky  number  in  this  class?" 

"It's  surely  lucky  for  me,"  re- 
marked Eva,  rising  to  her  feet  and 
brushing  the  dust  from  her  frock. 
'  •  But  Miss  Ames,  aren  't  you  going  to 
reprimand  me  for  getting  into  your 
desk  ?     I  am  so  very  sorry ! ' ' 

Miss  Ames  looked  at  her  thought- 
fully. ' '  I  think  you  have  been  rather 
well  punished,  and  no  doubt  the 
thought  of  how  serious  a  trifle  like 
that  can  prove  at  times  will  prevent 
a  repetition  of  the  offense." 

The  happy  Dozen  has  been  dis- 
placed by  the  Lucky  Thirteen  now  in 
the  Ludington  Central  High,  and  Stel- 
la is  happy  to  be  included  in  the  good 
times  of  the  girls,  but  that  is  not  the 
thing  that  gives  her  the  most  lasting 
satisfaction.  A  chance  remark  made 
by  one  of  the  students  means  more 
than  "belonging"  to  the  Lucky  Thir- 
teen. 

"You  can  count  on  Stella  Crane  to 
be  on  the  square.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  what  she  will  do — she  will 
always   do    right." 

And  perhaps  that  is  why  she  chang- 
ed the  rule  of  thirteen. 


OUR  "GODLESS  SCHOOLS' 


Manr^i  with  the  God-fearing  men  and  women  of  all  creeds  and  faiths- 
-Jews  and  Gentiles,  Protestants  and  Catholcs — how  can  our  public  schools 
be  "godless?"  If  this  charge  were  true,  what  a  confession  of  weakness 
it  would  he  on  the  part  of  those  creeds  and  faiths  which  proclaim  it. 
Those  who  seek  opportunity  to  utter  this  slander  are  either  misinformed 
or  so  blinded  by  prejudice,  mysticism  and  theology  as  to  be  utterly  in- 
capable of  recognizing  the  fine  spirit  of  religious  toleration  and  brother- 
hood  that   characterizes   our  American   public   schools. 


— Frank  D.  Boynton. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fisher  are  enjoy- 
ing a  week's  vacation  at  Whiteville. 


James  Fisher  and  Glendon  Odom, 
two  of  our  old  boys,  now  living  at 
St.  Paul,  visited  the  school  last  week. 


After  an  absence  of  several  months, 
Miss  Vernie  Goodman  has  resumed 
her  duties  as  secretary  to  the  super- 
intendent. 

Messrs  J.  G.  Hudson  and  W.  E. 
Poole  and  a  number  of  boys  have  been 
busily  engaged  for  several  days  prun- 
ing our  fruit  trees. 


Mr.  Carriker  and  his  carpenter  shop 
boys  have  been  spending  several  days 
repairing  screen  doors  and  windows 
for  the  cottages  and  the  dairy  barn. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Poole,  one  of  the  officers 
in  charge  of  Cottage  No.  3  spent  last 
Saturday  and  Sunday  at  his  home 
in  Mt.  Gilead  and  Pinehurst. 

Several  bushels  of  lespedeza  have 
been  sown  on  the  fields  down  near  the 
railroad  tracks.  This  plant  is  very 
useful  as  a  soil  builder  and  also  makes 
good  hay. 


The  Ford  coach,  Cheverolet  coupe 
and  Cheverolet  truck,  belonging  to  the 
school  have  recently  been  overhauled. 
This  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Roy  Ritch- 
ie. 


Rev.  A.  R.  Bell,  pastor  of  Westford 
M.  E.  Church,  Concord,  conducted  the 
regular  service  in  the  auditorium  last 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  made  a  very 


interesting  talk  to  the  boys. 


The  barn  boys  having  been  hauling 
coal  from  our  large  coal  pile  down 
near  the  railroad  siding  during  the 
past  few  days.  This  was  taken  to 
the  various  cottages. 


Now  that  Spring  has  arrived  the 
youngsters  are  enjoying  the  afternoons 
at  the  ball  grounds.  The  large  push 
ball  is  in  use  daily  and  many  of  the 
boys  are  indulging  in  baseball  prac- 
tice. 


A  dairy  expert  from  N.  C.  State 
College,  Raleigh,  visited  the  institu- 
tion last  week.  He  is  in  this  section 
trying  to  organize  a  Cabarrus  County 
Dairymens'  Association.  While  at 
the  school  he  tested  the  cows  and  the 
milk;  made  a  number  of  suggestions 
for  regulating  the  feed ;  and  prescribed 
feed  necessary  for  a  greater  milk  pro- 
duction. His  visit  was  beneficial  and 
we  were  glad  to  have  him  with  us. 


The  Southern  Public  Utilities 
Company  are  moving  all  the  old  poles 
on  the  school  property,  replacing 
many  of  them  with  new  ones.  They 
are  trying  to  adjust  the  lines  to  the 
contour  of  the  land — using  long  poles 
in  the  low  places  and  short  ones  on 
the  higher  points — making  a  great 
improvement  in  the  appearances  of 
the  line.  The  company  recently  ex- 
tended their  line  to  a  point  several 
miles  below  the   school. 


On  last  Saturday  afternoon  Mel- 
vard  Murray,  a  boy  from  the  school 
was   struck  by  a  passing  automobile 
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Avhen  he  attempted  to  cross  the  high- 
way near  the  ball  ground.  He  was 
knocked  down  and  sustained  severe 
bruises  on  the  head  and  a  broken  arm. 
According  to  Mr.  R.  L.  Carter,  of 
near  Concord,  who  was  driving  the 
car,  Murray  suddenly  darted  from 
behind  a  large  truck  and  ran  into 
the  path  of  the  auto.  This  version 
of  the  accident  concides  with  that  of 
several  people  who  were  standing  near 
by.  Murry  was  taken  to  the  Concord 
Hospital  where  the  proper  medical  at- 
tention was  given.  He  is  now  nurs- 
ing a  broken  arm,  but  has  decided  to 
be  more  careful  hereafter  in  crossing 
the    highway. 


Some  years  ago  a  gravel  pit  was 
opened  near  the  dairy  barn,  and  for 
a  long  time  furnished  excellent  gravel 
for  the  roads  and  walks  about  the 
campus.     The  pit  was  later  abandoned, 


and  because  of  a  number  of  large 
rocks  being  left  uncovered,  this  hole 
became  an  unsightly  spot  on  our  cam- 
pus. It  was  then  decided  to  throw 
up  an  embankment  'around  this  hole 
and  fill  it  Avith  water  and  as  a  result 
a  pretty  little  lake  makes  a  beautiful 
addition  to  the  appearances  of  the 
school  grounds.  Last  fall  the  lake 
was  stocked  with  fish  and  many  of 
us  were  wondering  if  they  had  surviv- 
ed the  winter.  On  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful Spring  days  last  week  several 
youngsters  were  discovered  down  by 
the  lake  with  hooks  and  lines  and  a 
dip  net,  and  they  had  succeeded  in 
landing  a  number  of  these  young  fish. 
The  officials  did  not  care  for  this 
pleasant  pastime  to  be  indulged  in  at 
this  time  and  the  fishing  operations 
were  halted.  However  they  did  prove 
that   the   fish   Avere   still   there. 


EDISON  AND  SMART  BOYS 

Smart  men  admit  that  they  know  very  little.  Thomas  Edison,  the 
inventor  and  perhaps  the  greatest  thinker  in  America,  declared  in  his 
birthday  talk  recently,  "We  don't  know  a  millionth  of  one  percent  about 
anything  yet.  We  do  not  know  what  electricity,  sound,  and  light  are.  .  " 
A  nd  the  smart  Edison,  who  gave  us  electric  lights  and  many  other  modern 
conveniences  and  inventions  ty  his  great  brain,  admits  it,  but  get  in  most 
any  group  and  you'll  find  some  smart  aleck  who  will  know  100  percent 
about  a  million  of  things,  which  Edison  declares  he  didn't  "know  a  mil- 
lionth of  one  percent  about."  Some  of  them  can  even  tell  you  what  the 
electricity,  Mr.  Edison  has  done  so  much  with,  is,  and  oddly  enough  most 
of  them  have  done  very  little  with  electricity  or  anything  else. 

A  smart  man  knows  that  he  do3s  not  know  everyth'ng,  but  there  ave  many 
of  us  who  do  not  seem  to  know  that  we  know  hardly  nothing  at  all. 

— Exchange. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 
No.  .40  To  New  York  9:21  I\  M 
No.  30  To  Washington  2:12  A.  Ai 
No.  130  To  Washington  5:05  A.  M 
No.  30  To  New  York  10:23  A.  M 
No.  34  To  New  York  4:33  P.  M 
No.  12  To  Richmond  7:09  !'.  M 
No.       32  To  New  York       9:03  P.   M 

Southbound 
No.  45  To  Charlotte  3:30  P.  M. 
No.  35  To  New  Orleans  9:50  P.  M. 
No.  29  To  Birmingham  2:15  A.  M. 
No.  31  To  Augusta  5:51  A.  M. 
No.  33  To  New  Orleans  8  :15  A.  M 
No.  11  To  Charlotte  8:00  A.  M. 
No.  135  To  Atlanta  8:37  P.  M. 
No.  39  To  Atlanta  9:45'  A.  M 
N.       37  To  New  Orleans  11:29  A.  M. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington and  beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  here  to  dis 
charge  passengers  coming  from  Wash 
ington  and   beyond. 

All  trains  stop  in  Concord  exeep' 
No.  38  northbound 
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EASTER  MORN  ? 

t 

How  calm  it  is!     Our  eyes  are  cast  afar  % 

X*          Upon  a  lonely  hilltop  wet  with  dew  *** 

*♦*          Where  three  lone  crosses  stand,  now  quiet  too,  ♦:♦ 

***      Beneath  the  solitary  morning  star.  % 

%  *? 

^      We  wander  to  the  lonely  crypt  once  more  ♦:♦ 

*         Where,  three  days  since,  we  laid  our  fallen  Lord.  X 

♦I*  * 

♦I*         We  hoped  to  gain  His  kingdom  by  the  sword —  T 

%      His  body  took  our  hopes  behind  that  door.  ♦ 

♦♦♦  ♦> 

4*4  ♦ 

♦:♦      But  what  is  this?     The  stone  is  rolled  away!  *♦* 

£          An  angel  clad  in  white  stands  guardian  there,  ♦ 

*t*          And  tells  us  "Christ  is  Risen!"     Let  us  sing,  % 

*>      And  go  to  revel  in  this  glorious  day.  *:* 

♦*4      A  golden  sun  is  dawning,  bright  and  fair.  *** 

I**          All  hail  to  Christ,  our  risen  Lord  and  King.  *:♦ 

f                                               —  By  Edward  W.  Althof,  Jr.  % 
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THE  OPTIMIST 

We  know  not  how  His  love  may  bend  to  bless 

These  lives  of  ours  that  seek  beyond  His  will. 

Sometimes  we  do  not  feel  His  hand  until 

It  bears  the  weight  of  seeming  bitterness'; 

Sometimes  we  walk  through  shadowing  distress, 

Unknowing  that  His  feet  are  by  us  still ; 

Forget  fid  that  His  promise  to  fulfill 

Our  needs  may  shine  through  suffering's  excess. 

It  is  not  in  the  moment's   joy  we  find 

A  sign  to  guide  us  on  th'  uncertain  way, 

We  live  to  learn  a  tear  may  be  more  kind 

Than  all  the  rad'ance  of  a  cloudless  day; 

We  cannot' even  sense  the  d.awn  to  be 

Until  we  come  with  Him  to  Calvary.  ,    . 

— Leigh.  Mitchell  Hodges. 


THE  JOYS  OF  EASTER 


The  whole  earth,  just  at.  thi,s  season  pf  the  year,  is  quickly  changed  into  a  car- 
pet of  green,  the  buds  of  the  trees  begin  to  swell  and  show  evidence  of  life,  the 
birds  burst  forth  in  song  and  in  the  many  flower  gardens  there  are  seen  flowers 
of  purple  and  yellow — the  passion  colors. 

.The  scene  presented  is  proof  of  a  return  of  life  after  a  season  when  all 
things,  like  the  flowers  and  trees,  seemed  from  all  appearances  dead.  "We  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  without  questioning  how,  or  what  source 
caused  all  of  this  transformation? 
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Neither  should  we  ask  "If  a.  man  die  shall  he  live?"  This  question  has 
been  asked  from  time  immemorial  by  sages  and  philosophers.  They  have  at- 
tempted to  pull  the  curtain  aside  that  separates  the  present  life  and  that 
which  lies  beyond.     The  mysteries  and  miracles  have  to  be  accepted  by  faith. 

We  read  an  interestng  story  of  an  Episcopal  rector  who  paced  the  floor 
prior  to  preaching  his  Easter  sermon — thinking  how  he  could  best  make  im- 
pressive the  resurrection  of  Christ.  He  finally  snapped  his  finger  and  said 
"Christ  liveth,  I  know  He  liveth,"  and  with  that  als  a  final  conclusion  the 
Rector  preached  the  living  Christ.  With  this,  we  conclude  this  Easter  thought 
"yes,  there  is  life  after  death." 

♦  ###*#***#*# 

SAFETY  FIRST 

School  stastistics  show  that  136,980  school  children  of  North  Carolina  are 
provided  with  transportation,  to  and  from  school,  and  this  number  exceeds 
that  of  all  the  states — a  fact  that  indicates  our  people  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunities presented  for  a  better  educated  people. 

From  the  same  source  it  is  learned  that  the  amount  expended  per  pupil  for  the 
year  is  $12,  but  under  a  new  provision  of  the  law  the  cost  of  transportation 
must  be  held  down  to  $8  a  year  per  pupil.  These  figures  show  that  "econo- 
my" is  the  word  when  it  comes  to  spending  the  public  funds;  but  when  we 
realize  how  many  of  our  children  ride  the  school-bus  daily  the  question  that 
should  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  generous  citizensljip  should  be  a 
"safe  transportation"  and  not  a  '"cheap-transportation."  There  are  136,- 
980  school  children  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  expense  per  pupil  for  the  year 
is  $12 — how  much  is  thatt  per  day  for  each  child  to  ride  on  the  bus?  Safety 
first  is  the  vital  question  especially  when  dealing  with  child  life — let  it  be 
city  or  rural. 


GEORGIA'S  DISTINGUISHED   CITIZEN 

Since  the  passing  of  Asa  G.  Candler,  Atlanta's  distinguished  citizen,  both 
for  his  civic  interest  and  philanthropic  spirit,  the  press  has  given  out  many 
interesting  bits  of  history  concerning  his  early  life.  Yes,  he  had  recollections  of 
his  father's  Georgia  fa<rm  stripped  by  Sherman's  march  during  the  War 
Between  The  States;  he  knew  the  hardships  of  reclaiming  the  plantation;  he 
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had  the  experience  of  reaching  out  for  an  education  when  the  public  school 
system  of  the  South  was  nothing  more  than  an  old  field  school  of  a  few 
months;  he,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  studied  to  be  a  druggist,  and  begun  his 
business  career  with  only  $2.50,  at  the  age  of  twenty  one  years.  He  arose 
from'  a  life' of  obscurity  to  one  of  prominence,  for  the  reason  of  his  wealth, 
and  the  reputation  he  achieved  for  his  wide  philanthropises  and  public  bene- 
factions. 

This  soft  drink  magnate  utilized  his  wealth  as  God  intended  for  the  im- 
provement and  betterment  of  mankind  by  building  hospitals,  colleges  and  other 
public  institutions.  He  truly  had  the  right  understanding  of  life — to  whom 
much  is  given,  let  it  be  the  power  of  wealth  or  the  power  of  intellect,  much  is 
expected  in  return.     Brisbane  said : 

Mr.  Candler  set  an  example  to  his  fellow  citizens  in  liberality.     He  died 

in  a  hospital  which  he  provided  for  the  public  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000. 

DOES  A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  HAVE  A  FINANCIAL  VALUE? 

A  New  York  educator  declares  that  an  uneducated  man,  of  equal  natural 
ability,  easily  surpasses  one  of  learning,  and  states  further  that  a  college  ' '  edu- 
cation is  revealed  as  a  distinct  detriment  to  the  wage-earning  ability  of  many 
Americans,  and  the  nation-wide  institutions  of  higher  education  stand  eco- 
nomically indicted  as  old-fashioned  mills  turning  out  their  standardized  pro- 
ducts into  an  already  crowded  profession, ' ' — but,  in  this  same  report  this  edu- 
cator joins  in  encouraging  a  boy  or  girl  who  enjoys  studying  and  is  adapted 
to  college  life  to  go  out  for  a  college  education,  but  points  out  that  ' '  the  aver- 
age American  out  to  make  money  cannot  do  so  from  a  college  education,  but, 
it  hampers  his  own  earning  capacity  by  training  for  a  profession  for  which 
he  is  not  fitted."  The  question  arises  shall  we  study  because  of  the  love  of 
knowledge,  or  do  things  for  the  sake  of  making  money?  It  is  hard  to  get  away 
from  a  calling  that  has  the  imprint  of  the  dollar  mark.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
aim  for  a  cultural  life,  and  at  the  same  time  watch  a  growing  business.  Eith- 
er will  absorb  one 's  entire  time.  From  the  same  source  comes  this  conclusion : 
"the  boy  with  ability  will  get  to  his  destination  in  the  business  world  quite 
regardless  of  a  college  education." 

We  presume  the  idea  to  be  conveyed  is  not  to  clutter  the  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  with  boys  and  girls  for  the  sake  of  saying  "I've  been  to  college," 
and  at  the  same  time  change  the  whole  trend  of  that  individual's  life,  and 
work  a  detriment. 
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EASTER  EGGS 

This  custom  originated  from  the  old  German  legend  of  a  white  hare  stealing 
into  a  house  on  Easter  eve  and  secreting  a  number  of  beautiful  colored  eggs 
in  odd  corners  for  good  little  children.  In  America,  where  the  hare  is 
practically  unknown,  the  custom  has  been  transferred  to  the  rabbit,  its  near 
relation.  Hence,  the  colored  Easter  eggs  are  popularly  referred  to  as  "rab- 
bit eggs. "  ,  . 

EASTER,  THE  ETERNAL  MORN 
By  Rev.  C.  F.  SherriU. 

"And  death  has  lost  his  dread, 

And  all  the  graves  become 
But  places  where  the  dead.  • 

Rest  on  their  pathway  home." 

, :Easter  is  the  soul's  glad  May  morning.  It  is  the  evangel  of  the  divine  life, 
the  evangel  of  a  richer,  grander  hope. 

."This  corruption  must  put  on  incorruption. ' '  Great  and  glorious  the 
change.  The  worm  becomes,  the  butterfly;  the  charcoal  the  diamond,  the 
buried  seed  the  golden  harvest,. the  mortal  becomes  immortal,  and  the  body 
is  transfigured  into  the  glorious  image  of  Christ. 

"Life  eternal;     Heaven  rejoices 

Jesus  lives,  who  once  was  dead ; 
Join,  0  Man,  the  deathless  voices, 
Child  of  God,  lift  up  your  head." 
The  word  "life"  was  often  on  the  lips  of  Christ.     He  is  the  Lord  of  life. 
No  one  ever  died  in  His  presence.     u'He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,"  here 
and  hereafter.     "I  am  the  life,  here  and  in  the  eternal  ages."     Our  life  here 
is  grand,  a  fortaste  of  the  radiant  eternal  life. 

Over  there  no  home  circle  will  ever  be  broken.  The  perfect  day  will  never 
end. 

"Go,  wing  your  flight  from  star  to  star, 

Far  as  the  flaming  universe  speads  its  flaming  wall; 
Take  all  the  places  of  all  the  spheres, 
And  multiply  them  through  the  endless  years 

And  one  moment  of  heaven  is  worth  them  all." 
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RAMBLING  AROUND. 

(By  Old  Hurry  graph) 


The  planting  season  is  close  at  hand. 
Everything  grows  in  Durham,  but  hair 
on  a  man's  bald  head. 
— o — 

The  doctors  tell  us  that  walking 
is  good  for  the  complexion.  A  good 
many  of  the  ladies  find  that  telephon- 
ing does  just  as  well. 

Old  Davy  Crocket  used  to  say,  "Be 
sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead." 
That  is  good  advice.  Then  the  next 
thing  is  don't  be  too  sure  that  the 
other  fellow  is  wrong.  Sure  the  moral 
in  this  paragraph  is  being  ' '  sure. ' ' 
— o — 

There  are  some  men  who  will  give 
a  woman  pedestrain  two-thirds  of  the 
pavement.  That's  shows  courtesy. 
The  man  who  will  give  a  woman 
driving  a  car  two-thirds  of  the  road- 
way, that  shows  profound  wisdom. 

Human  nature  is  full  of  streaks 
of  incongruities.  Have  you  ever  no- 
ticed, for  instance,  that  many  a  man 
who  does  not,  or  cannot,  think  for 
himself,  always  insists  on  doing  the 
thinking  for  someone  else  ? 

A  rather  irate  boss  fretted  with 
one  of  his  employes  for  being  late, 
remarked :  '  ■  Have  you  ever  done  any- 
thing on  time,"  The  employe  very 
suavely  replied:  "Yes;  bought  a  car." 
— o — 

Some  people  have  the  great  satis- 
faction of  thinking  they  are  footing 
other  people,  and  sometimes  it  hap- 
pens that  they  fool  themselves.     But 


as  sure  as  the  airplane  flies  there  is 
one  thing  you  cannot  fool,  and  that 
is  your   bank  account. 

— o — 
An  Indiana  doctor  says  the  secret 
of   health   is   in   eating   onions.     Just 
listen   to   that.     Who   ever   kept   it   a 
secret,   after  eating  onions'? 

— o — 
After  reading  the  four  pages,  and 
making  out  our  income  tax,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
misnomer  to  call  it  an  income  tax 
<:blank". 

Now  that  the  state  legislature  has 
adjourned  we  can  rest  more  calmly. 
But,  doggone  it,  before  we  can  get  a 
good  breathing  spell  here  comes  the 
extra  session  of  congress,  to  pile  up 
another  set  of  laws,  as  if  we  didn't 
have  enough  laws  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses— if  they  were   enforced. 

I  have  just  heard  of  the  laziest  man 
extant.  He  will  be  hard  to  beat.  He 
puts  coffee  grounds  in  his  mustache 
and  drinks  hot  water  so  he  wont  have 
to  make  coffee. 

— o — 

A  New  York  man  reports  that  he 
inadvertently  addressed  his  income 
tax  to  the  United  States  Eternal 
Revenue  Collector.  That  is  not  so 
bad,  for  they  are  eternally  collecting 
taxes,  incoming  and  outgoing  and  ev- 
erything in  sight.  5 

A  banker  refers  to  our  billion  sur- 
plus of  gold  as  "a  white  elephant.'" 
Now,  that  is  one -"white  elephant"  I 
wouldn't  mind  having  on  my  hands,, 
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trunk  and  all. 

— o — 

When  a  fellow  has  the  egoism  to 
think  he  knows  a  great  deal,  and  much 
more  than  other  folk,  he  has  just 
begun  to  learn  something,  as  he  will 
find  out  later  in  life. 
— o — 

An  open  mind  is  the  product  of  an 
open  environment  and  a  large  hori- 
zon. It  is  the  stuffy  atmosphere  that 
many  people  live  in  that  explains 
their   narroAvness. 

— o — 

Haven't  you  seen  women  with  short 
skirts  pass  other  women  with  skirts 
less  short,  turn  and  look  back  at  the 
one  she  has  just  passed  and  remark, 
"Isn't  she  a  sight?"  Bobby  Burns 
Avas  right  Avhen  he  said,  "Would  the 
power  to  gie  us,  and  see  ourselves," 
etc. 

— o — 

Some  felloAv  makes  the  assertion 
that  "three-quarters  of  all  crimes 
can  be  traced  to  laziness."  Laziness 
is  father  to  the  AAush  to  get  something 
for  nothing.  Later  on  most  of  those 
AA-ho  try  it  have  time  to  reflect  that 
they  got  nothing  for  nothing — a  fair 
exchange. 

— o — 

In  a  recent  storm  the  schooner, 
Early  Bird,  Avent  ashore  on  the  Vir- 
ginia coast.  Musst  have  seen  a  worm 
on  the  shore. 

— o — 

You  can  make  this  simple  test  at 
home  if  you  AATish.  To  find  out  if  you 
are  just  as  young  as  you  used  to  be, 
ansAver  honestly  Avhether  the  first  hur- 
dy-gurdy of  spring  means  music  or 
just  another  annoyance. 


near  being  perpetual  motion  as  any- 
thing on  earth.  TAventy  years  ago 
the  papers  Avere  publishing  the  item, 
"the  Mexican  revolutions  continue  to 
be  crushed  daily."  They  are  still 
trying  to  crush  them. 
— o — 
The  Othological  Society  Avants  $2- 
500,000  to  study  deafness.  That  an- 
nouncement alone  will  make  a  Avhole 
lot  of  people  deaf.  It  is  feared  that 
they  will  have  to  speak  a  little  loud- 
er. 

That  old  story  of  making  a  better 
mousetrap  than  anybody  else,  so  you 
can  have  a  path  beaten  to  your  door  is 
modernized  noAV.  Just  let  it  be  knoAvn 
on  the  sly  that  you  have  booze  at  your 
house,  and  you  Avill  soon  have  beaten 
paths  to  your  domicile  from  all  direc- 
tions, and  there  will  be  a  plenty  of 
people  AATho  aauII  have  corns  on  their 
feet  getting  there  to  get  the  corn  to 
go  in  their  stomachs. 

This  is  getting  to  be  an  electrical 
age  for  a  fact.  Electricity  is  the 
handmaid  of  progress,  and  is  doing 
wronders  in  reforming  and  "lighting" 
the  labors  in  all  fields  of  endeavor, 
and  the  people  are  getting  so  that  they 
are    having    their    accounts    charged. 

People  think  along  the  line  they 
talk.  It  is  an  old  axiom  that  peo- 
ple are  "knoAATn  by  their  AATalk  and 
conversation."  The  correct  thing  to 
do  is  to  talk  along  the  line  you  wish 
to  achieve.  In  time,  some  creative 
ideas  Avill  come  trooping  into  your 
mind.  Then,  there  is  a  chance  of 
achieving  something. 


The  revolutions  in  Mexico  come  as  Not  being  satisfied  with  getting  all 
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kinds  of  fantastic  ideas  in  the  dress  hide    your    light    under    a    bushel    of 

of  women,  it  is  said  that  fashion  has  grunts,   groans   and   complaints.     Let 

decreed     that     finger     nails    must    be  it    shine.     That's    fine.     Then    boost 

tinted   to   match   the  costumes   worn.  some  more.     If  you  tell  'em,  you  can 

Well,  of  all  things !     If  the  fashion-  sell    'em. 

able    change    their    costumes    two    or  0 

three   times   a  day,   won't   they  have  with     perhaps?    a    few    exceptions, 

a  time  nailing  on  the  new  vogue?  men  generally  are  full  of  inconsisten_ 

°  cies.     But  you  cannot  make  a  one  of 

Be   a  booster.     Not   a  boaster.     If  them  believe  it.     They  never  see  them- 

needs  be,  crow  like  a  rooster.     Keep  selves  as  others  see  them.     This  idea 

at  it  earlly  and  late.     This  is  the  way  can  better  be  illustrated  by  the   fart 

to   improve   your  fate     If   you   want  that    a    man    wears    a    hat    until    it 

your  town  to  grow,  boost  all  you  can  makes  him  bald,   and  then  he  wears 

— and  then  boost  some  more.     Don't  a  hat  to  hide  his  baldness. 


RISE,  MY  SOUL! 

Rise,  my  soul!   'tis  Easter  morning! 

Winter  melting  into  spring; 
Lo,  the  heaven  and  earth  adorning, 

Shines  the  g^ory  of  our  King. 
Christ  is  risen! 

Let  the  world  His  triumph  sing. 

All  creation  wakes  to  gladness, 

Grateful  odors  fill  the  air; 
Songs  of  praise  dispelling  sadness, 

Rise  upon  the  breath  of  prayer. 
Christ  is  risen! 

Winds  and  waves  the  burden  bear. 

Saints,   your   floral  tribute   bringing, 

Early  at  His  altar  bow! 
While  the  joyous  bells  are  ringing, 

Lo,  the  grave  is  vacant  now. 
Christ  is  risen! 

Put  the  crown  upon  His  br,ow. 

Crown  Him,  crown  Him,  King  of  glory, 

Seated  on  His  Father's  throne; 
First  in  all  redemption's  story, 
Men  and  angels  make  it  known. 

Christ  is  risen! 
God  in  Christ  and  man  made  one. 

— F.  Bottome,  D.D. 


1.0. 
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HISTORY  OF  JACKSON  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  AND  ITS  BENEFACTORS 
DISCUSSED  BY  D.  B.  COLTRANE 

(Editor's  Note:  "Unselfish  labor  over  many  years  of  the  man  who  made  this 
great  institution  possible."  On  January  12,  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Stone- 
wa1!  Jackson  Training  School  was  celebrated,  In  an  address  on  that  oc- 
casaion  D.  B.  Coltrane  gave  in  detail  the  work  of  its  founder  the  late  J.  P. 
Cook,  in  whose  memory  memorial  services  were  held  at  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Coltrane,  who  has  been  a  director  of  this  institution  from  its  very  beginning, 
and  has  been  connected  in  that  capacity  throughout  its  entire  history,  is  best 
qualified  to  give  authentic  facts  on  this  subject,  and  Mr.  Coltrane 's  address 
is  interesting  because  it  deals  specifically  with  the  work  of  the  man  who  more 
than  any  other  made  this  great  institution  possible.) 

By  D.  B.  Coltrane 


Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training 
and  Industrial  school,  the  universal 
idea  was  that  a  boy  (though -under- 
privileged,) should  be  punished  un- 
der the  law.  The  measure  of  his  pun- 
ishment was  left  with  the  judge.  A 
youth  in  Concord  tried  for  petty  lar- 
cency  was  found  guilty,  and  the  judge 
remarked,  "I  do  not  know  what  ,to 
do  with  the  boy,  but  the  law  must 
take  its  course. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Cook,  editor  at  that  time 
of  The  Concord  Standard,  was  m  the 
court  room.  Returning  to  his  office, 
the  unfairness  of  the  companionship 
of  youth  with  hardened- criminal's  in 
the  state  prison  weighed  heavily  up- 
on him,  but  with  no  condemnation  for 
the  judge  or  his  verdict,  nor  the  gov- 
erning body  of  our  state  for  no  pro- 
vision for  the  uplift  of  the  youth:  oi 
the  state.  As  he  sat  meditating,  there 
came  before  him  the  vision  of  a  school 
under  the  protecting  care  of  the  st:ue, 


where  boys,  under-privileged,  incor- 
rigible boys,  where  the  homes  had  fail- 
ed in  the  matter  of  training  and  edu- 
cation, could  be  mothered  and  edu- 
cated. '  - 

This  is  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
the  Jackson  Training  School  in  3897. 
Mr.  Cook  knew  his  hope  was  in  our 
'  state  legislature.  Paving  the  way  to 
induce  our  law-makers  to  see  and  help 
in.  the  undertaking  in  the  vision  he 
bad  for  wayward  boys  was  a  big  un- 
dertaking. At  first  he  failed.  At  the 
next  legislature  he  interested  indivi- 
dual members,  winning  some  of  the 
outstanding  members  of  that  body, 
among  whom  are  recorded  the  names 
of  M:B.  Stickley,  W.  R.  Preston,  W. 
Ri  Odell,  and -others  from  the  nearby 
■  counties,  and  that  prince  of  fellows, 
Penn'Wood,  of  Randolph  county. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  next  legis- 
lature the  splendid  organization,  the 
King's  Daughters,  gave  all  the  aid 
in   their   power.     The   legislature   ap- 
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propriated  $10,000  and  incorporated 
the  school  under  the  name  of  the 
Confederates'  gjL'eat  chief  tian.  It 
became  known  as  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
son Manual  Training  and  Industrial 
school. 

Mr.  Cook,  realizing  that  the  loca- 
tion would  be  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance, set  about  to  induce  the  peo- 
ple of  Cabarrus  county  to  offer,  free 
of  debt,  or  cost,  to  the  state,  the  pre- 
sent splendid  location.     The  work  of 


made  by  Mr.  Cook  and  through  his 
splendid  organization  and  knowledge 
transformed  Rocky  Ridge  into1  the 
campus  of  the  school.  The  state  at 
this  time  gave  two  cottages,  and  the 
splendid  organization  of  the  King's 
Daughters  erected  across  the  highway 
from  the  school  a  beautiful  stone 
church  approached  by  a  bridge  across 
the  roadway.  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Webb 
installed  the  electric  lighting  in  the 
name    "Stonewal    Jackson    Training 


Roth  Industrial  Building 


buildings  was  then  before  him.  You 
can't  have  a  school  without  houses, 
though  it  is  said  a  pine  log  with  an 
earnest  boy  sitting  on  one  end  and 
Mark  Hopkins  on  the  other  constitu- 
ted a  university. 

Mr.  Cook  visited  many  schools  and 
decided  the  cottage  system  was  the 
best.  The  King's  Daughters  building 
was  the  first  cottage  on  the  grounds 
and  was  equipped  by  donations  of  in- 
dividuals. The  selection  of  Prof.  Wal- 
ter Thompson  as  superintendent  was 


School, ' '  beacon  of  light  by  night,  for- 
ever telling  the  name  the  south  de- 
lights to  honor. 

Mr.  Cook,  knowing  the  need  of  an 
industrial  building,  published  a  state- 
ment telling  how  the  boys  could  be 
helped  in  the  choice  of  work  when 
they  leave  school,  if  they  had  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  a  trade  there,  saying 
in  his  article  that  he  knew  there  was 
"someone  who  had  been  blessed  by  a 
kind  heavenly  Father  whose  heart  was 
open   to    do   some   splendid    work   for 
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these  boys." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roth  of  Elkin,  came 
to  see  Mr.  Cook  and  said: 

"We  are  the  people  you  have  writ- 
ten about,"  and  they  gave  the  indus- 
trial building  to  the  school.  The  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian  church  of  Charlotte 
answered  the  plea  of  Mr.  Cook,  and 
put  up  the  fourth  cottage  on  the 
grounds   at   a   cost   of   approximately 


funds  from  the  different  counties,  thus 
uniting  this  school  into  one  great  bro- 
therhood. Home  is  not  home  with- 
out music  so  a  pavilion  was  asked 
for  by  Mr.  Cook  that  the  beautiful 
art  of  music  might  be  dignified  and 
give  the  boys  the  proper  setting  when 
music  was  rendered  on  the  grounds. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Latham,  of  Greensboro,  gave 
$4,000  for  this  beautiful  band-stand, 


Linotype  Class 


$23,000.  At  this  time  125  students 
were  being  instructed  and  trained. 
The  assembly  hall  next  rose  on  the 
grounds  given  by  the  state,  and  was 
furnished  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Cannon.  Mrs.  W.  N.  Rey- 
nolds furnished  the  funds  for  the 
splendid  barns  that  are  now  indispen- 
sable to  this  institution. 

Cottage  after  cottage  was  built  by 


and  has  written  his  name  in  stone  on 
the  grounds  of  that  institution.  Those 
that  hear  the  story  of  that  pavilion 
rise  up  and  call  him  blessed,  along 
with  the  name  of  J.  P.  Cook,  the  foun- 
der of  the  Jackson  Training  school 
and  the  friend  of  boys. 

A  beautiful  tribute  to  his  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  training  school 
is  given  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cook  from 
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Mrs.   Burgwyn   dated   March   7,   1927 

''•'The  large  correspondence  which 
I  had  with  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture from  1903  to  1907  made  me  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  you  were 
largely  instrumental  in  getting  the 
charter  for  the  school.  I  cannot  es- 
timate too  highly  your  work  for  the 
school." 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Thompson 
as  superintendent  of  the  school  Avas 
what  seemed  an  irreparable  loss,  but 
the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Cook  was  shown 
in  the  selection  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Boger, 
one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most 
successful  men  engaged  in  this  work. 

The  morning  after  the  Administra- 
tion building  was  burned,  that  splen- 
did woman,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cannon,  was 
on  the  grounds  and  offered  to  re- 
build   in    memory   of    her   husband. 

It  may  not  be  known  generally, 
but  Mr.  Cook  rendered  this  work  with- 
out salary.  When  told  if  he  would 
resign  from  the  board  we  could  give 
an  adequate  salary,  he  said,  "Nay. 
My  heart  is  with  the  boys."  He 
gave  almost  20  years  of  most  invalu- 
able service  without  pay.  So  we 
might  say  he  gave  time  that  was  worth 
many  thousand  dollars  without  pay, 
that  his  vision  might  be  realized. 

What  a  wonderful  blessing  to  the 
state  if  some  one  with  a  similar  vision 
would  plan  a  way  by  which  the  older 


boys,  say  from  17  to  21,  could  be 
gathered  together  and  trained  that  the 
crime  now  charged  to  them  would 
vanish  from  the  state,  and  our  gov- 
ernor and  state  officials  could  say, 
"We  have  no  criminals  among  our 
young  men. ' ' 

I  am  thinking  of  the  hundreds  of 
boys  who  have  gone  out  from  this 
school  making  good  citizens,  who 
could  pay  no  nobler  tribute  to  their 
benefactor  than  in  the  erection  on 
the  campus  of  a  bronze  figure,  bear- 
ing the  inscription :  "J.  P.  Cook,  the 
friend    of    boys." 

Mr.  Cook  inspired  every  donor  to 
that  school  with  a  knowledge  and 
hope  that  he  was  sharing  with  othei* 
philanthropists  the  great  privilege  of 
aiding  in  the  training  of  boys.  Among 
the  donors  might  be  mentioned  Charl- 
es Cannon,  who  gave  the  electric  or- 
gan to  the  auditorium;  Caesar  Cone, 
who  contributed  a  donation  of  money 
and  has  always  given  the  overalls 
worn  by  the  boys. 

The  grandstand  seating  800,  a  gift 
from  the  National  Lumber  Company. 
The  steel  flag  poles  at  the  bridge 
where  float  Old  Glory  and  our  State 
flag  the  gift  of  E.  B*  Grady. 

And  the  beautiful  gates  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  grounds  given  by  the 
family  of  John  A  Barnhardt  as  a 
memorial    to    their    father. 


Martha  Washington's  sentiments: 

'I  have  learned  too  much  of  the  vanity  of  human  affairs  to  expect 
felicity  from  the  scenes  of  public  life.  I  am  still  determined  to  be  cheerful 
and  happy  in  whatever  situation  I  may  be,  for  I  have  also  learned  from 
experience  that  the  greater  part  of  our  happiness  or  misery  depends  on 
our  dispositions  and  not  our  circumstances." 
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A  RESURRECTION  MEDITATION 

By  Samuel  McPheeters  Glascow,  D.D. 


"Fear  not,  I  am  the  first  and  the 
last  and  the  Living  one;  and  I  was 
dead,  and  behold,  I  am  alive  for  ever- 
more, and  I  have  the  keep  of  death 
and  of  hades."  Rev.  1:17-18.  (Ameri- 
can  Revised) 

The  undying  and  undiminished  mes- 
sage of  the  gospel  undoubtedly  roots 
down  into  Him  Who  is  "  Alive  For 
Evermore."  The  Christian  hope  is 
vibrant  and  victorious  because  its 
source  and  objective  is  "The  Living 
One."  Christ's  Resurrection  differ- 
ed radically  from  the  raising  to  life 
of  Lazarus,  in  that  Lazarus  was  still 
subject  to  death  and  eventually  died. 
Christ,  however,  Who  voluntarily  and 
vicariously  subjected  Himself  to  death 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  hav- 
ing authority  given  Him  of  the  Fath- 
er, when  He  aorse  from  the  dead  was 
no  more  subject  to  death,  but  is  '  'Alive 
For  Evermore. ' ' 

How  can  we  picture  the  dynamic 
power  inherent  in  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  The 
defeated  disciples,  left  benumbed  and 
pui'poseless  by  the  crucifixion  of  their 
leader,  were  transformed  into  the  in- 
trepid group  who  molded  for  God  the 
Apostolic  Age.  Simon,  who  was  in- 
herently unchanged  even  by  two  years 
of  personal  contact  with  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  on  the  far  side  of  the  tomb 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  became  Peter, 
the  "Rock-Man." 

In  all  the  messages  of  the  Book  of 
Acts  the  golden  thread  that  binds  the 
truth  together  and  that  climaxes  the 
apostolic  appeal  is  the  acclaimed  and 
substantiated  fact  of  the  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  from  the  dead. 


There  is  a  surging  sense  of  majesty 
and  finality  that  marks  the  Resurrec- 
tion messages  of  Jesus.  There  is  no 
more  humiliation.  He  is  no  more  a 
Man  of  Sorrows,  and  acquainted  with 
grief.  There  is  no  more  sacrifice  or 
suffering  for  sin.  We  do  not  find 
Him  even  engaged  in  the  tender  minis- 
trations of  healing  the  bodies  of  men. 
After  the  Resurrection  He  is  speeding 
His  winged  messengers  out  to  the 
whole  circle  of  mankind  with  the  im- 
pact of  a  finished  salvation  and  a 
Universal    Gospel. 

The  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  in  the 
opening  passage  of  his  great  letter  to 
the  Romans,  says  that  the  Son  of 
David  was  "declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  with  power,  according  to  the 
Spirit  of  Holiness,  by  the  Resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,"  and  this  Son 
of  David  he  identifies  as  ''Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord."  The  essential  Deity  and 
therefore  the  undisputed  Lordship  of 
Jesus  is  wrapped  up  with  His  power 
over  death  and  His  Resurrection  glory. 

As  the  world  again  rejoices  in  the 
sun-lit  presence  and  message  of  our 
Risen  Lord,  Avhich  matchless  event  we 
commemorate  every  Lord's  Day,  as 
well  as  at  this  special  season,  surely  the 
lives  of  Christians  shall  be  made  more 
radiant,  more  limpid-clear,  and  pure  ; 
and  we  shall  be  furnished  afresh  with 
that  motive  matchless  and  sufficient : 

"Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead 
and  become  the  first  fruits  of  them 
that  slept.  .  .  Therefore  my  beloved 
brethren  be  ye  steadfast,  unmovable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord  for  as  much  as  ye  know  that 
your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. ' ' 
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DOES  A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  PAY 

An  excerpt  from  initial  report  of  Dr.  Harold  Florian  Clark,  professor  and 
head  of  division  of  Economics  of  Education,  Columbia  University. 

(Greensboro  Daily  News) 


It  is  revealed  in  a  preliminary  re- 
port, however,  that  Dr.  Clark  and  his 
associates  have  already  answered  the 
question,  "does  a  college  education 
pay  in  dollars  and  cents?"  With 
an  emphatic  no,  supplemented  with 
the  findings  that  it  is  often  a  finan- 
cial  drawback. 

Dr.  Clark  particularly  mentions  the 
teaching  profession  as  the  one  which 
college  education  has  developed  in- 
to   the    most    over-crowded. 

*  *  * 

''If  any  one  thing  stands  out  from 
all  the  material,  it  is  that  numbers 
are  a  determining  factor  in  the  eco- 
nomic  effects   of   education. 

"There  are  about  800,000  students 
in  the  United  States  in  institutions 
of  or  above  college  grade.  A  large 
proportion,  if  not  most  of  these,  are 
preparing  for  the  professions  of  law, 
medicine,  engineering  in  all  its  branch- 
es, teaching,  ministry,  dentistry,  archi- 
tecture, journalism,  and  so  on.  The 
total  employed  in  all  these  profes- 
sions in  America  is  about  twice  this 
800,000. 

' '  Wages — including  salaries- — a  r  e 
governed  by  the  supply  for  service 
in   relation    to    the    demand,    is    it    a 


reasonable  question  to  ask  what  will 
happen  to  professional  salaries  when 
the  800,000  goes  to  1,000,000  and  to 
1,600,030,  as  it  surely  will?  Even 
of  the  almost  4,000,000  high  school 
students,  the  attempt  seems  to  be  to 
try  to  get  as  many  as  possible  in  the 
professions  and  clerical  occupations. 
"You  cannot  train  100,000  people 
for  90,000  jobs  without  creating  pres- 
sure to  decrease  the  remuneration  of 
the  90,000.  Education  is  just  as  much 
a  commodity  as  wheat  and  must  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  economics. 
You  cannot  have  800,000  people  in 
college  year  after  year  and  expect 
them  to  compete  for  1,600,000  jobs 
without,  lowering  salaries  sooner  or 
later.  You  cannot  have  the  present 
j3ercentage  in  high  schools  and  expect 
them  all  to  go  into  the  'higher  call- 
ings. f  If  all  tried  to  do  so  salaries 
would  drop  to  unbelieveable  levels. 
The  'higher  callings'  might  even  be 
more  over-crowded  than  the  field  of 
unskilled   labor  is   today. 

He  sees  state  control  as  the  only 
panacea  for  the  economic  basis  of 
the  populous  teaching  profession  and 
believes  it  must  be  applied  unless 
salaries  are  to  become  lower. 


"Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay" — this  the  Easter  doctrine, 
the  creed  of  the  Resurrection,  the  faith  of  the  Christian  Church.  "And 
go  Quickly  and  tell  His  disciples" — there  ypu  have  the  Easter  duty,  the 
resurrection  obligation,  the  compelling  missionary  motive  to  sacrificial 
service. — Selected. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  THE  MOTHERS'  AID 

FUND 

Created  in  1923 — it  has  saved  764  homes — making  a  total  of  1,056  children 
who  have   been   benefitted. 

(By  Lisbeth  Parrott,  in  Greensboro  Daily  News) 


North  Carolina  approves  of  home- 
made children. 

That  is  the  reason  that  each  year 
this  state  is  investing  more  than  $50,- 
000  in  what  is  called  "mothers'  aid." 

Mothers'  aid  has  been  the  salva- 
tion of  764  homes,  representing  '<:■,■ 
056  children,  since  1923,  when  the  gen- 
eral assembly  first  created  a  fund  to 
aid  in  the  maintenance  of  worthy 
and  poverty-stricken  families  depriv- 
ed of  the  support  of  the  natural 
breadwinner.  In  each  of  these  moth- 
ers' aid  homes,  the  support  of  the 
husband  and  father  has  been  lost 
through  deaath,  desertion,  or  impris- 
onment, and  the  mother  has  faced 
the  future  without  means  of  support 
for   her  small   children. 

The  state  affirmed  its  belief  in  the 
value  of  home-training  for  children 
when  it  created  a  fund  to  subsidize 
these  worthy  and  needy  homes.  With- 
out this  fund,  the  majoity  of  the  764 
families  would  have  been  broken  up 
and  the  children  placed  in  the  homes 
of  foster  parents  or  in  institutions. 
The  mother  would  have  been  left  to 
face  a  lonely  existence,  knowing  that 
her  children  are  to  be  brought  up  by 
strangers — a  terrible  penalty  for  pov- 
erty. But  that  is  the  penalty  that 
mothers  had  to  pay  before  the  state 
provided  a  fund  that  made  these  moth- 
ers employes  of  the  state  with  the 
job  of  being  good  mothers.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  mothers'  aid 
isn't    charity,   but   rather   an   invest- 


ment in  citizenship. 

#  *  * 

The  state  gets  its  money's  worth 
from  its  investment  in  poor  families 
The  administration  of  the  funds  has 
been  studied  by  a  number  of  other 
states  as  being  of  the  best  type.  The 
key  to  this  successful  administration, 
according  to  Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell, 
director  of  Mothers'  Aid  for  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, is  careful  supervision  of  each 
case,  not  only  by  the  state  board,  but 
by  the  local  county  superintendents 
of  public  welfare,  "who  work  closely 
and  sympathetically  with  each  mother 
in  their  counties.  To  these  mothers, 
the  welfare  officer  is  frequently  '"the 
friend  in  need." 

Before  being  placed  on  the  moth- 
ers' aid  list,  a  woman  must  pro^e  that 
she  is  eligible  for  help.  This  is  the 
state's  way  of  finding  out  whether 
this  family  is  worth  maintaining  as 
a  unit.  The  women  must  be  the  moth- 
er of  a  child  or  children  under  14, 
and  must  have  been  a  resident  of  the 
state  for  three  years.  She  must  be 
of  sufficient  mental,  moral,  and  phy- 
sical fitness  to  be  capable  of  main- 
taaining  a  home  for  herself  and  chil- 
dren, and  prevented  only  by  lack  of 
means.  She  must  be  a  widow,  divorc- 
ed, or  deserted,  or  her  husband  may 

be    in    prison. 

*  *  * 

Seventy-nine  counties  are  now  using 
the   mothers'   aid   fund.     The   countv 
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taking  advantage  of  the  state's  offer 
for  help  must  match  dollar  for  dol- 
lar of  the  amount  used.  At  best,  a 
needy  mother  can  receive  only  $40 
a  month. 

Mothers'  aid  is  not  given  indis- 
criminately to  all  who  ask  for  it.  Many 
are  not  considered  worthy  of  being 
on  the  mothers'  aid  list,  and  must  be 

helped  from  the  poor  funds. 

*  *  # 

Since  1923,  there  have  been  302 
families  ,to  receive  help  over  the 
"roughest  spot"  and  to  later  be  dis- 
continued. Three-fourths  of  these 
families  have  become  self  supporting 
— which  goes  to  prove  that  the  small 
monthly  check  from  the  state  has 
not  pauperized  them.  These  mothers 
have  been  glad  to  tell  their  super- 
intendent of  welfare  that  they  could 
get  along  without  state  aid  and  that 
some  more  needy  mother  should  re- 
ceive tht  help. 

Mothers'  aid  is  granted  to  prison- 
ers' families  when  the  mothers  can 
meet  the  requirements  of  law.  Thir- 
ty-seven destitute  and  worthy  moth- 
ers,   wives    of    prisoners,    have    been 


helped  by  the  fund. 

Good  school  records  and  good  health 
are  asked  of  every  Mothers'  aid  fami- 
ly, as  a  good  education  and  sound 
health  are  the  basis  of  independence 
and  self  support.  Children  in  Moth- 
ers' aid  families  receive  the  benefit 
of  treatment  in  clinics  conducted  by 
the  state  board  of  health.  In  1927- 
28,  62  counties  reported  59  mothers 
and  229  children  treated.  In  the  case 
of  several  mothers,  major  operations 
were  performed,  restoring  them  to 
better  health  than  they  had  enjoyed 
for  years. 

A  few  years  ago  a  mother  of  eight 
children,  facing  destitution,  commit- 
ted suicide  rather  than  see  her  chil- 
dren suffer.  She  did  not  know  of 
the  Mothers'  aid  fund.  But  even  now, 
because  of  the  limited  amounts  avail- 
able, there  are  many  poor  and  worthy 
mothers    who    must    be    denied    help. 

Only  79  counties  are  participating 
in  the  fund  and  these  must  limit  the 
number  of  cases.  The  state  board 
of  charities  and  public  welfare  feels 
that  the  expansion  of  the  Mothers' 
aid  work  is  a  part  of  its  program  of 
"preventive"  activities,  which  will 
prevent   maladjustment,   unhappiness, 


If  there  be  some  weaker  one, 
Give  me  strength  to  help  him  on. 
I  a  blinder  soul  there  be, 
Let  me  guide  him  nearer  Thee. 
Make  my  mortal  dreams  come  true; 
With  the  work  I  fain  would  do  do; 
Clothe  with  life  the  weak  intent, 
Let  me  be  the  thing  I  meant. 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
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"GO  QUICKLY  AND  TELL" 


By  Mildred  Welch 


Easter  eve  in  Jerusalem  and  the 
hour  of  sunset.  On  a  low  Avail  runn- 
ing along-  a  slope  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  a  woman  and  two  children 
rested  from  their  walk.  Within  the 
city  there  was  noise  and  confusion, 
the  crowding  of 'pilgrims;  the  cries  of 
vendors,  the  clash  of  races  and  faiths. 
But  there  was  quietness  aiid  peace  and 
the  holiness  and  hush  of  Easter  eve. 
The  evening  glory  turned  the  tall 
cypresses  below  them  to  crimson, 
struck  shafts  of  gold  among  the  olives 
of  Gethsemane,  filled  all  the  valley  of 
the  Kidron  with  violet  shadows.  High 
on  the  mount  before  their  eyes  lay 
the  Holy  City,  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
glowing  green  against  the  sky,  spires 
and  minarets,  crowded  and  tumbled 
walls,  the  red  roofs  of  the  new  town 
seeming  to  hang  in  the  amber  air  of 
evening,  as  if  it  Aver.e  indeed  the  City- 
so  long  desired,  so  long  sought  of  pro- 
phet, seer  and  pilgrim1., 

"Jerusalem!  Jerusalem!"  the  wo- 
man said,  thinking  how  perhaps  rtpon 
this  very  ground  the  feet  of  Christ 
had  stood,  when  looking  on  the  city, 
He  had  Avept  over  it,  .  .  .  "How 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  chil- 
dren together,  eA'en  as  a  hen  gathereth 
her  chickens  under  her  Avings,  and  ye 
Avould   not ! ' ' 

The  children  turned — "Oh,  moth- 
er, ' '  said  the  girl,  ' '  I  knoAv  ,noAy  Avhy 
father  wanted  so  much  to  go  home 
on  furlough  this  Avay — so  .  that  we 
could  see  Jerusalem  at  Easter  time.. 
But  mother,  tell  us  noAv,  as  you  said, 
you  would,  about  the  lighting  of  the 
Sacred  Fire  today  at  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. "     "  Yes,  mother, ' '  said  the  boy, 


"I've  been  thinking  about  it  all  day. 
Tell  us  noAv. "  He  leaned  his  fair 
head  against  her  shoulder  and  the 
eyes  of  all  three  looked  out  upon  the 
golden  city. 

"'We  had  places  in  a  small  balcony 
overlooking  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Ev- 
ery foot  of  space  in  the  church  Avas 
filled  Avith  people  who  pressed  and 
thronged  and  crowded  each  other. 
There  Avere  pilgrims  there  from  India 
and  Egypt,  from  Greece  and  Armenia 
and  Abyssinia  and  far  away  villages 
of  Russia.  They  wore  bright  robes 
of  many  colors  and  each  pilgrim  car- 
ried an  unlighied  candle  in  his  hand. 

"Near  the  openings  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  which  the  Sacred  Fire 
would  come,  there  stood  runners,  re- 
presenting the  Greek  Orthodox,  the 
Armenian  and  the  Coptic  Churches, 
waiting,  torches -ready  in  their  hands. 
Close  by  them,  watching,  stood  the 
solitary  figure  of  a  barefooted  Fran- 
ciscan monk  in  his  brown  habit  and 
girdle  of  rope.  Suddenly  there  came 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  the  guards 
cleared  a  narrow  way,  and  the  great 
mass  of  people  strained  forward  to 
see.  The  Patriarch  of  the  Greek 
Church, .  in  golden  robes  and  mitre, 
.  headed  the  procession.  He  Avas  fol- 
Jowed  by  Armenian  and  Coptic  and 
Syriac  bishops  and  priests  in  gorgeous 
robes,  of  crimson  .and  blue  and  golden 
yellow,  ,by  men  and  boys  carrying  ban- 
ners, swinging  .censers,  and  choris- 
ters chanting  an.  ancient  liturgy.  Three 
times  the  procession  circled  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Then  the  Patriarch  laid 
aside  his  golden  robe  and  mitre  and 
entered  the  tomb.     And  now  the  peo- 
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pie  surged  forward,  every  arm  held 
high  the  unlighted  candle — one  scarce- 
ly breathed. 

"From  within  the  tomb  there  came 
a  sudden  burst  of  flame.  Instantly, 
the  runners  lighted  their  torches  from 
it  and,  breaking  through  the  crowd, 
were  off  on  a  race  to  carry  the  light 
to  the  villages  and  towns  beyond. 
From  one  to  another  in  the  church 
the  light  passed,  those  in  the  galler- 
ies letting  their  candles  down  on  cords, 
drawing  them  \ip  again  and  passing  on 
the  flame  to  others.  There  Avas  a 
crash  of  triumphant  music,  singing 
and  cries  of  joy,  and  the  great  church 
even  to  its  topmost  galleries,  which 
till  then,  had  lain  in  shadow7,  became 
a  forest  of  tiny,  swaying,  moving 
points  of  flame,  while  thousands  of 
voices,  each  in  their  own  tongue,  cried, 
'  He  is  risen !  Christ  the  Lord  is  ris- 
en. ' 

"But  outside,  through  the  narrow 
stony  streets,  the  runners  were  racing, 
lighting  the  candles  on  nearby  altars, 
speeding  on  to  outlying  villages.  As 
each  runner  finished  his  race,  he  hand- 
ed his  torch  to  another,  who  took  it 
and  ran." 

Sunset  lights  were  paling;  here  and. 
there  in  the  city  early  lamps  began 
to  burn;  across  the  valley  was  borne 
the  sound  of  bells;  a  little  later,  high 
and  clear,  came  the  voice  of  a  muez- 
zin calling  to  prayer. 

"But  mother,"  asked  the  girl, 
' '  what  does  it  mean  ?  The  fire  does 
not  really  come  down  from  heaven 
as  they  say,  does  it?"  "No,  Ruth, 
the  fire  is  placed  in  the  tomb  before- 
hand and  lighted  by  the  priests —  and 
yet  I  think  it  does  mean  something. 
For  over  a  thousand  years  that  flame 
first  lighted  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
has  been  passed  from  one  to  another, 


near  at  first,  then  farther  and  farther 
away,  and,  once  a  year  at  least,  the 
poor,  the  ignorant,  the  sad,  look  at 
the  flame  and  hope  stirs  once  more 
in  their  dull  hearts.  'Christ  is  risen!' 
signals  the  travelling  flame.  "There 
is  hope  for  man.'  Do  you  remember 
in  the  story  of  the  first  Easter  morn- 
ing when  the  dawn  began  to  break, 
that  the  women  coming  to  the  tomb, 
found  it  empty?  And  the  Angel  said 
to  them,  'He  is  not  here:  for  He  is 
risen,  as  He  said.  Come,  see  the  place 
where  the  Lord  lay.  And  go  quickly, 
and  tell  His  disciples  that  He  is  risen 
from  the  dead,.  .  .  And  they  de- 
parted quickly  from  the  sepulchre 
with  fear  and  great  joy;  and  did  run 
to  bring  His  disciples  word.' 

"'It  wTas  no  time  for  keeping  silence 
on  that  first  Easter  morning,  it  Avas 
no  time  for  walking.  There  Avas  need 
for  running,  need  for  telling — 'He  is 
risen!  Go  quickly  and  tell.'  And 
those  thousands  of  moving  flickering 
flames,  those  young  runners,  each  rac- 
ing with  his  torch,  they  are  just  a 
picture,  a  story,  a  cry — calling  across 
the  Avorld,  'Christ  is  risen!  Go  quick- 
ly and  tell ! '  "  she  finished  softly, 
"Tell  that  "God 'so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  AA'hosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlast- 
ing life.'  " 

Into  the  deepening  purple  dusk, 
there  swung  a  single  silver  star.  The 
boy  caught  at  her  sleeve.  ' '  The  run- 
ners, mother,  what  were  they  like  ? ' ' 
"Why,  they  Avere  young,  Paul,  and 
lean  and  hard  and  broAvn,  as  if  back 
in  their  little  village  homes  they  had 
been  getting  ready  since  they  were 
no  older  than  you  and  Ruth,  getting 
ready,  hoping  some  day  to  be  chosen 
to  carry  the  Sacred  Flame.     And  their 
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eyes  looked  to  me  as  if  they  saw  noth- 
ing but  a  torch  and  a  long  rough  road 
— and  people  at  the  other  end,  wait- 
ing. ' ' 

Both  children  were  on  their  feet, 
faces  uplifted,  eyes  soft  and  shining. 
"I  know  now,"  said  the  girl.  "Go 
quickly  and  tell — that's  the  reason 
you  and  fater  are  in  India."  "Yes" 
replied  the  mother,  '  'it  is  the  reason. ' ' 

The  child  sighed,  her  lovely  eager 
face  grown  wistful,  '"It  will  be  a  long 
time  to  wait  till  Paul  and  I  are  grown 
— "  But  the  boy  stepped  forward 
and  his  dreaming  eyes  were  toward 
Jerusalem,  "We  can  be  getting 
ready,"  he  said. 

Farther  and  farther  away,  the  run- 


ners were  carrying  the  Sacred  Flame, 
starting  home  fires  for  another  year, 
relighting  the  lamps  at  the  graves  of 
early  Christian  saints,  rekindling  the 
altar  lights  of  churches,  carrying  it 
flaming  from  one  village  to  another, 
till  it  would  come  to  rest  at  last  in 
some  far  village  of  Southern  Russia. 
But  once  again,  He  who  has  ever 
lighted  and  ever  continues  to  light 
the  lights  of  life  in  the  hearts  of  fflen, 
drew  near  in  Old  Jerusalem,  gathered 
the  children  to  Him,  as  He  is  ever 
wont  to  do,  lighted  His  flame  within 
their  hearts  and  sped  them  with  His 
message — 


"Christ  is  risen! 
tell." 


Go  quickly  and 


STARS 


My  bed  is  so  clpse  to  the  window, 

That  at  night  I  can  open  my  eyes; 
And  can  see  straight  out  through  the  curtains, 

Way  up  to  the  star-sprinkled  skies. 
And  it  makes  me  feel  safe  in  the  darkness, 

To  see  those  pin-pricks  in  the  blue, 
That  God  has  stuck  through  the  earth's  ceiling, 

To  let  heaven's  shining  show  through! 

— By  Dorothy  Morgan 
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NARCISSUS 

By  Mabel  McKee 


Patricia  Brown  never  dreamed  that 
anybody  could  be  so  tired  in  the 
spring  as  she  was  that  evening.  Her 
hands  were  so  tired  that  her  wrists 
ached;  her  feet  were  so  tired  that 
her  very  toes  tingled;  and  her  back 
felt  as  if  it  would  like  to  utter  a  pro- 
test against  having  to  carry  the  weight 
of  her  head.  And  that  head  itself 
drooped  under  its  load  of  the  most 
beautiful  midnight  curls  that  could 
be  found  in  the  entire  city. 

She  was  too  tired  even  to  notice 
the  gorgeous  new  spring  hats  most 
of  the  women  she  passed  were  wear- 
ing. Too  tired  to  get  whiffs  of  ship- 
ped strawberries  and  other  delicacies 
from  the  southland  when  folks  open- 
ed grocery  store  doors.  But  not  too 
tired  to  notice  the  tall  Easter  lilies 
in  the  corner  florist  shop  windows  and 
press  her  face  against  the  glass  long- 
ingly. 

"At  home,"  she  whispered  softly 
to  herself,  "mother  and  I  would  be 
taking  the  boards  off  the  narcissus. 
We'd  be  hunting  for  tiny  crocus 
blooms  in  the  thick  grass  even  if  it 
was  not  all  green.  And  I  think  she'd 
saiy  it  was  time  to  take  the  straw  off 
the  peony  clumps  and  the  rose  bushes. 
If  only  we  were  at  home  right  now.'' 
Her  heart  sang  a  little  refrain  of 
its  own  which  ran  something  like  this, 
"It  would  be  nearing  Easter  time  if 
we  were  at  home." 

Her  heart  had  forgotten  for  that 
moment  that  weeks  back  she  had  told 
her  mother  in  their  little  crowded  Hat 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  an  apartment; 
house  in  the  city  that  they  were  not 


going  to  notice  Easter.  Neither  of 
them  liked  the  formality  at  the  big 
corner  church.  And  Mother  Brown 
wasn't  able  to  journey  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  where  there  were  homey 
little,  churches  like  they  had  known 
back   in   their  little   home   town. 

Mother  Brown  had  not  then  said 
a  word  of  protest  to  that  plan  of  Pat- 
ricia's. Her  silence  had  helped  Pat- 
ricia to  decide  that  mother  too  was 
quite  willing  to  forget  that  Easter 
was  coming.  With  all  their  trouble 
of  having  to  leave  their  little  coun 
try  home  and  all  their  friends  be- 
cause the  two  of  them  couldn't  make 
a  living  alone  there,  and  being  lone- 
ly in  the  city — oh,  how  could  anyone 
think  of  Easter?  Patricia  asking 
that  question,  was  sure  that  they  could 
not. 

And  right  now  she  was  whiffing  at 
the  beautiful  Easter  lilies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  glass  windows  and  count- 
ing the  days  intervening  between  today 
and  Easter.  More  counting  too  was  her 
nimble  mind  doing — counting  the  ways 
she  could  save  money  to  buy  an  Eas- 
ter lily  for  mother.  Giving  excuses 
for  planning  to  do  that  after  mak- 
ing the  decision  not  to  even  notice 
Easter. 

' '  I  '11  pass  Easter  lilies  every  day 
in  florists '  row, ' '  she  argued  to  her- 
self. "I  can  see  them — can't  I?"  It 
was  provoking  to  have  her  memory 
trying  to  make  her  think  of  her  vow. 
"Mother  will  not  have  a  single  spring 
flower  if  I  don 't  send  her  one.  And 
anyway  that  doesn't  mean  I'm  go- 
ing to  try  to  have  Easter  as  we  did 
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back  home.     For  I  AM  NOT ! ' ' 

Down  the  street  she  sped  and  into 
the  Jane  Apartment  House.  The  Jane 
was  across  the  street  from  The  Alice 
and  The  Helene  was  a  few  doors 
farther  north.  Patricia  often  wond- 
ered why  they  were  called  by  such 
foolish  names.  This  evening  she  did- 
n't wonder  about  that  however  as 
she  rushed  into  the  entry  hall  of  The 
Jane  and  up  three  flights  of  stairs 
to  the  flat  she  and  Mother  Brown 
tried  to  call  home. 

She  opened  the  door. 

A  fragrance  like  an  April  day  in 
the  woods  greeted  her.  Another  like 
the  home  church  on  Children's  Day 
and  Easter  and  every  other  summer 
holiday.  A  duskiness  in  the  room 
through  which  she  could  see  nothing 
until  she  had  turned  on  the  electric 
lights  and  shaded  her  eyes  a  minute. 

First  of  all  she  saw  the  table  with 
its  green  pots  of  blooming  narcissus, 
its  purple  pots  of  pink  and  white  cro- 
cus and  the  brown  pots  of  yellow 
jonquils  and  last  of  all  its  one  white 
pot  in  which  bloomed  an  exquisite 
Easter  lily.  Not  far  away  from  the 
floAvers  Mother  Brown  was  smiling 
ait  her.  Patricia  stared  and  stared 
until  Mother  Brown  broke  into  a 
speech  of  explanation  of  the  seeming 
miracle. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  break  the  family  bank 
to  buy  them,"  she  laughed  a  little 
tremulously.  ''"'Honey  girl,  I  brought 
the  bulbs  from  the  home  garden  and 
basement  when  1  found  out  we'd  have 
to  come  to  town  to  live.  No  matter 
if  the  real  estate  dealer  did  tell  me 
that  flowers  couldn't  be  grown  in 
apartments   on   account   of   the   gas. 

"Easter  always  meant  Easter  flow- 
ers to  me.     I  didn't  mean  to  be  differ- 


ent this  year  so  I  dug  all  these  bulbs, 
Patsy,  while  you  were  gone.  The 
janitor  gave  me  the  sunniest  room 
in  the  basement  for  them.  Wasn't 
that  wonderful  of  him?  Say  some- 
thing, dear.     Don't  you  like  them?" 

Broken  by  that  question  was  Pat- 
ricia's  spell  of  enchantment.  She 
fairly  flew  to  the  table.  Her  long 
slender  Angers  touched  the  petals  of 
a  narcissus,  the  yellow  blossom  of  a 
jonquil;  caressed  the  pinkest  crocus. 
Her  midnight  hair  went  down  until 
it  rested  against  their  stems.  "  They  're 
really  the  flower  pots  from  home  too, 
mother."  she  crooned.  "You  painted 
them.  Oh,  darling,  they're  just  beau- 
tiful!" 

Her  smile  was  beautiful  too.  it 
widened  and  broke.  Like  an  April 
shower  big  drops  gathered  in  her  i»yes 
and  trickled  down  her  cheeks.  She 
was  homesick,  thinking  of  David,  who 
every  year  until  last  had  helped  her 
uncover  the  bulbs  on  the  south  side 
of  the  house,  who  carried  away  the 
straw  from  the  peony  clumps,  who 
every  Easter  sang  tenor  in  the  choir 
at  the  little  church.  Thinking  of  Dav- 
id, who  just  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
had  come  to  the  city  to  make  a  for- 
tune ;  wrho  had  written  them  for  three 
months  of  his  great  successes;  who 
had  then  become  as  lost  as  if  he  were 
in  a  desert. 

David  Brown  was  Patricia's  cou- 
sin, orphaned  when  five  years  old. 
When  just  two  years  old  herself,  her 
little  hands  had  gone  out  to  him  w7hen 
his  little  boy  heart  was  lonely.  His 
hands  later  had  held  her  wrhen  she 
walked  in  difficult  places  even  in  high 
school  days.  After  her  father  had 
died  he  had  worked  the  farm,  making 
a  comfortable  living  for  all  of  them 
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until  he, felt  a,  call  to  the  city  to  make 
a  fortune,  he  said. 

Promises  to  hire .  a  man  to  do  his 
work,  to  write  every  week  and  to  come 
home  when  summer  came  had  never 
been  kept.  Still  Mrs.  Brown  had  hoped 
he  would,  keep  them — hoped  through 
a  nine  months '  period  when  their .  fi- 
nances were  worse  than  low.. She  had  t0 
decide  whether  to  mortgage  the  farm 
or  whether  to  rent  it  and  come  to 
town  where  Patricia,  could  work.  A 
man  who  came,  to  the  farm  for  honey 
furnished  the  30b  and  they  had  come 
to  the  city. 

He  managed  the  Plaza  Hotel.  His 
appriasing  eyes  had  read  the  full  com- 
mercial value  of  Patricia's  great  dark 
eyes,  her  masses  of  midnight  curly. 
hair  and, her  wild  flower  beauty,  Oh, 
but  he  knew,  the  public  was  tired  of 
brilliantined  straight  tresses  and  hen- 
na colored  mops  of  hair.  .  He  paid 
her  more,  than  he  ,had  ever  paid  ano- 
ther girl  for  the  check  room  just  out- 
side: .  the  great  dining  room.  Her 
tips,  always  taken  with  fiery  cheeks 
and  protesting  eyes,  mounted  higher 
and  higher. 

How  Patricia  hated  those  tips !  How 
she  hated  the  work!  But  after  she 
had  been  in  tfie  city  ai  little  while  she 
knew  she  made  a  better  income  than 
many  other  ninetee.n-yearrpld  \  girls 
made.  It  was  big  enough  to  pay  -the 
rent, on  the  apartment,  pay  the  grocer, 
provide  some,  luxuries,  and,  best  of 
all,  to  drop  a  little  .money  eaich  week 
into  the  "Going  Home"  fund.  When 
this  reached  a  certain  mark  they  would 
go  home  and  hire  a  strong  man  to,  do 
the  heavy  work  while  , they ,  grew/ .the 
fancy  vegetables  and  flowers  Patricia 
had  learned  brought  such  fancy  prices 
in  the  city. 

Flowers  like  the  jonquils  and  nar- 


cissus and  crocuses  she  was  now  car- 
essing !  She  could  take  care  of  moth- 
er then  and  make  the  place  so  beauti- 
ful that  if  David  should  ever  chance 
to  come  to  visit  he  would  want  to 
stay  on.  She  was  so  lonely  for  him 
and  wondered  where  he  was  in  that 
big  city  that  she  wouldn't  find  a  trace 
of  him. 

She  didn  't  talk  about  David  any 
more  to  her  mother.  For  mention  of 
him  in  the  past  .  had  brought  tears 
to  her  mother's  eyes.  Now  she  saw 
a  mistiness  there.  She  fairly  rushed 
into  talking  about  the  flowers  as  she 
touched  them  again  and  again  Avith 
caressing  fingers. 

"We'll  keep  the  narcissus 'in  the 
living  room,  mother  dear, ' '  she  flut- 
tered. They'll  go  beautifully  .  with 
the  blue  paper  and  rug.  .  The  Jonquils 
just  fit  the  dining  room,  and  mother, 
let's  keep  these  tiny  crocuses  in  the 
kitchen,  right  in  the  sunshiny  window. 
They'll  bloom  there  a  long  time, 
the  blue  paper  and  rug.     The  jonquils. 

Mrs.  Brown 't  thin  hands  stayed 
Patricia 's  , .  fluttering .  ones.  ".  I  had 
planned  that  you  would  take  some  of 
the  narcissus  to  your  office,  dear, ' '  she 
murmured..  "It's  such  a  dark  little 
place.     They  would  brighten  it  up." 

The  check  room  was  always  known 
as  the  office  in  Patricia's  home.  Her 
mother  had  been  to  the  hotel  only  once. 
She  didn't  know  a  thing  of  the  scorn 
Patricia  felt  for  the  tips  and  the  peo- 
ple who  often  were  quite  haughty  as 
they  handed  her  their  hats.  She 
thought  that  Patricia,  loved  her  work 
at  the  hotel  even  as  she  had  loved  it- 
back  among  her  flowers  and  fruit  in 
the  country. 

"Oh,  mother,"  she  suddenly  began,. 
— then  stopped  because  she  couldn't 
say  as  she  first  thought,  "people  would 
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laugh  if  they  saw  flowers  in  my  check 
room." 

That  would  hurt  her  mother.  It 
might  make  her  feel  that  the  check 
room  work  wasn't  pleasant  work.  No, 
Patricia  ddn't  dare  say  that.  She 
had  to  think  quickly  then;  had  to 
mention  the  little  lame  girl  and  ask 
if  it  wouldn't  be  lovely  to  carry  her 
one  of  the  plants. 

"I  had  planned  to  take  her  one," 
Mrs.  Brown  counted  the  pots  of  nar- 
cissus. "I  promised  the  lily  to  the 
mission  chapel.  The  little  Hennessy 
girl  said  they  couldn't  afford  to  buy 
one.  We'll  give  half  of  the  flowers 
away,  but  you  must  take  some  to  the 
office.  Why,  dear,  I  raised  them  es- 
pecially for  that." 

That  was  how  Patricia  happened  to 
carry  a  basket  to  work  Avith  her  the 
next  day.  In  one  end  of  it  were  two 
pots  of  narcissus,  in  the  other  several 
tiny  pots  of  crocuses.  One  of  them 
was  the  deep  pink  crocus  David  had 
brought  her  from  the  city  greenhouse 
two  years  ago.  How  tenderly  mother 
guarded  that  bulb.  When  Patricia 
left  home  that  morning  mother  warn- 
ed her  to  be  careful  so  the  bulb  would 
be  saved  and  they  could  plant  it  again 
the  next  year. 

"If  anybody  laughs  at  my  flowers 
I'll  just  hate  the  place,"  Patricia  told 
herself  viciously  as  she  placed  the 
six  pots  in  a  row  in  the  window. 

She  went  right  to  work  taking  the 
hats  of  the  men  who  came  down  to 
the  dining  room  for  breakfast.  The 
tall  thin  man,  who  was  often  sarcas- 
tic if  she  didn't  find  his  hat  quickly 
enough  for  him  was  the  first  to  notice 
the  flowers.  "Old-fashioned  nacissus 
as  I  live,"  he  ejaculated.  "Haven't 
seen  any  for  ages.  Mind  if  I  stare 
at  them'?" 


Patricia,  her  dusky  eyes  wide  with 
amazement,  lifted  one  of  the  pots  to 
the  counter  so  that  he  could  enjoy 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  "Must 
be  getting  toward  Easter  time,"  he 
drawled.  "Must  be.  Well,  well  I 
must  remember  to  send  mother  some- 
thing pretty.  I'd  sure  like  to  go  home 
and  see  if  she  still  has  all  those  Easter 
floAvers. ' ' 

The  bell  boy  whose  slangy  little 
tongue  often  taunted  Patricia  because 
she  tried  to  "highbrow  people"  as  he 
said,  came  over  to  her  room  a  little 
later.  "Where  did  you  buy  the  pink 
flower?"  he  asked.  "My  lame  sister 
has  a  picture  of  some  of  'em  growing 
in  a  garden  and  she  just  swears  by 
that  picture.  She  doesn't  think  the 
flo Avers  are  real.  I'd  like  to  buy  her 
one. ' ' 

Patricia  remembered  mother  had 
said  they  would  give  aAvay  part  of 
the  floA\ers.  '"You  don't  need  to  buy 
one,  Johnny,"  she  said.  "I'll  bring 
you  one  for  her.  Mother  raised  them. ' ' 

"Gee  whiz,"  his  boyish  voice  was 
husky.  "You're  a  regular  felloAv, 
Miss  Patsy.  When  will  you  bring 
them?" 

Before  that  morning  he  had  called 
her  "Pat,"  a  name  Avhich  he  hated. 
A  little  later  he  brought  her  a  maga- 
zine. "A  felloAv  left  it  on  the  seat," 
he  said.  "There's  a  story  about  Aoav- 
ers.     I  thought  you'd  like  to  read  it." 

Patricia  smiled  at  him,  went  back 
to  the  floAvers  in  the  broad  wdndoAv 
and  lightly  touched  them  again.  She 
w7as  smiling — a  smile  a  great  deal  like 
the  one  she  gave  her  mother  at  home. 
Why,  this  morning  hadn't  been  half 
so  difficult  as  usual.  A  little  later 
Nordeen,  the  girl  from  the  cigar  count- 
er, crossed  the  lobby  to  the  check 
room.     "I  Avant  to  see  your  floAvers, " 
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she  began.  "All  the  bell  boys  are 
talking  about  them." 

Patricia  lifted  the  gate  and  took 
her  to  the  window.  Nordeen  clasped 
her  hands  together.  "They're  old 
fashioned, ' '  she  whispered,  ' '  and  old- 
fashioned  flowers  like  everything  else 
old  fashioned  now  are  classy.  Why 
don 't  you  keep  one  on  the  counter  i 
Folks  would  think  you  -were  quality 
then. ' '       -' 

A  wave  of  disappointment  swept 
over  Patricia.  Nordeen  didn't  think 
she  was  sincere  in  bringing  the  flow- 
ers. Oh,  she  couldn't  let  her  think 
that.  She  caught  the  bare  arm  on 
which  jangled  three  bracelets  and  be- 
gan to  tell  her  where  here  mother  had 
gotten  the  bulbs,  how  she  had  dug 
the  crocus  ones  from  the  thick  grass 
in  the  home  yard,  the  narcissus  from 
under  the  south  bay  window  and  the 
jonquils  from  the  space  next  the  peony 
clumps. 

"Gee,"  Nordeen  smiled  a  wobbly 
smile.  "You  came  from  the  country 
too.  Didn  't  you  ?  It 's  a  grand  old 
place,  even  if  they  do  go  to  bed  with 
the  cows  and  chickens.  The  flowers 
make  me  homesick.  First  time  I've 
been  homesick  for  months." 

The  next  day  she  brought  Patricia 
a  picture  of  her  mother — an  old-fash- 
ioned woman  with  great  braids  of  hair 
around  her  head.  "It's  dark  like 
yours,"  she  boasted.  "Mine  was  that 
way  too  before  I  let  them  put  henna 
on  it.  I'm  going  to  let  it  grow  out 
black  so  that  mother  won't  be  hurt 
when  I  go  home  because  it  ain't  like 
hers.  Your  flowers  sure  have  made 
me  homesick.  I'll  have  to  go  home 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  a  few  days  off." 

Patricia  told  her  mother  about  Nor- 
deen that  evening.  "I'd  like,  to  have 
her  here  some  time,  mother,"  she  end- 


ed her  story.  '•'  She  uses  terrible  slang 
and  paints — so  thick  that  you  think 
of  cheap  china,  but  she  has  a  wonder- 
ful kind  heart. ' ' 

"Of  course  she  has,"  niolher  smil- 
ed. "I've  learned  that  paint  doesn't 
touch  a  girl 's  heart.  Haven 't  you, 
dear?" 

Patricia  liked  her  work  at  the  check 
room  better  after  she  had  talked  to 
Nordeen.  They  traded  smiles  often 
during  the  next  day  and  Nodeen  sent 
several  of  her  customers  to  see  the 
narcissus  which  bloomed  in  the  check 
room  window.  "I  can  read  charac- 
ter, ' '  she  boasted  to  Peggy.  '  'I  didn 't 
send  any  but  who  would  appreciate 
your  flowers." 

On  and  on  the  days  hurried  toward 
Easter.  Patricia  saw  a'  wealth  of 
gorgeous  new  Easter  clothes  inside  the 
hotel;  and  on  her  way  to  it  the  most 
pitiful  poverty.  She  saw  it  with  new 
eyes  and  with  mother  planned  to  car- 
ry Easter  gifts  to  some  of  these  homes. 

She  quite  forgot  to  resolve  not  even 
to  notice  Easter  this  year.  Proudly 
she  told  her  mother  of  another  re- 
solve, a  new  one,  to  always  raise  flow- 
ers for  the  wards  in  the  hospitals 
along  with  those  she  raised  for  profit. 
Oh,  yes,  she  would  raise  some  for  the 
mission  chapels  too. 

"Sometimes  I  believe  we'll  ask 
Johnny  to  go  out  there  to  work  when 
our  fund  is  a  little  larger  and  we  can 
get  the  farm  back,"  she  said  that 
evening.  "Next  to  David  I'd  like  to 
have  him."  Tears  trembled  in  her 
eyes  in  spite  of  her  vow  not  to  let 
them.  "I  wouldn't  cry,  mo  the '\ " 
she  whispered,  '"if  only  we'd  hear 
from  him  and  know  if  he's  all  right." 

Her  mother's  arm  went  around  her. 
"On  Easter  Sunday,  dear,"  she  said 
softly,  "let's  go  to  church  and  pray 
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especially  for  David  that  he  may  be 
guided  back  home.  Even  if  he  has 
been  successful  he  needs  home.  Hav- 
en't you  found  out  through  Nordeen 
that  most  of  us  need  homes?" 

Patricia  hesitated  and  her  mother 
didn't  urge  her  to  answer.  "The 
flowers  will  coax  her  to  go  to  church," 
she  thought.  "Before  I  brought  them 
up  to  the  room  she  Avouldn't  let  me 
mention  Easter." 

She  didn  't  know  that  that  very  day 
Patricia  had  bought  some  Easter  cards 
to  send  back  to  the  home  town  people 
There  was  one  for  David,  for  Patri- 
cia with  her  new  hope  felt  that  per- 
haps by  Easter  she  would  know  where 
to  send  it.  She  looked  at  it  the  next 
day  while  she  moved  her  pots  of  flow- 
ers to  the  front  counter.  Now  she 
wanted  all  the  people  who  entered 
the  lobby  to  enjoy  them. 

The  head  bell  boy  strolled  up  to 
her  tiny  window.  "The  boss  is  go- 
ing to  have  real  Easter  lilies  in  the 
dining  room  too, '  'he  said.  "I  heard 
him  order  them.  Last  year  we  had 
roses  and  violets.  But  this  year  he's 
set   on   lilies." 

"I  wonder,"  Patricia  whispered  to 
herself,  ' '  if  my  narcissus  had  anything 
to  do  with  them. ' ' 

He  might  have  read  her  thoughts 
— this  head  bell  boy.  Again  he  might 
have  been  so  impressed  by  the  whole 
idea  that  he  went  right  on  with  his 
story.  w  The  manager  said  that  he 
wouldn't  let  the  check  room  outshine 
the  rest  of  the  hotel.  Just  watch  for 
the  Easter  lilies  this  afternoon." 

But  Patricia  didn't  get  to  watch  for 
them.  After  the  noon  luncheon  was 
over  she  went  out  to  buy  some  more 
Easter  cards.  And  hardly  was  she 
gone  before  the  workmen  from  the 
greenhouse  arrived  and  began  to  de- 


corate the  dining  room  with  tb-3  lilies. 

Oh,  but  it  was  a  fragrant  lobby  in- 
to which  she  stepped  when  she  came 
back.  She  breathed  deeply,  and  then 
saw  the  lilies.  Her  hands  flew  to  her 
heart.  How  much  the  lilies  remind- 
ed her  of  the  little  home  chapel  on 
Easter  Day!  She  moved  toward  her 
check  room  when  she  saw  the  work- 
man stooping  over  her  pink  crocus. 

Just  as  she  had  reached  the  room  he 
turned  and  Patricia  saw  his  face. 
' '  David,  Davy  ! ' '  she  cried  and  rushed 
into  his  arms.  She  clung  to  him  un- 
til Nordeen  came  from  the  cigar  count- 
er to  remind  her  that  two  men  were 
waiting  for  their  hats. 

"They're  cousins. "  Nordeem  ex- 
plained to  the  manager  after  Patricia 
had  left  that  evening.  "  She  thought 
he  was  rich  and  didn 't  want  to  remem- 
ber them.  And  he  didn 't  want  them 
to  know  he  had  failed  in  the  work  he 
tried  to  do.  They're  going  back  to 
the  farm  with  her  mother.  He  gave 
her  that  flower,  and  because  he 
thought  of  that  he  stopped  to  look  at  it. 
And  then  they  found  each  other." 

Dusk  again  in  the  city.  Patricia 
was  polishing  the  procelain  pots  in 
which  grew  the  Easter  Flowers  in  the 
Brown  flat.  David  was  wiping  the 
dishes  for  her  mother.  '  "Will  you 
carry  the  flowers  to  the  church  for 
me  on  Easter,  children?"  Mrs.  Brown 
asked.  "And  Avill  you  take  me  to 
the  services  ? ' ' 

The  light  from  the  candelier  gleam- 
ed on  the  flowers  and  made  them  even 
more  beautiful, — the  Easter  lily,  the 
jonquils,  the  crocusses  and  the  narcis- 
sus. It  gleamed  too  on  David's  blond 
head  and  Patricia's  midnight  one  and 
showed  that  both  of  them  were  nod- 
dins;— ves. 
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THE  WHITE  HYACINTH 


By  M.  L.  G. 


When  Evelyn  Graham  went  to  the 
city  one  week  in)  March,  to  visit  her 
Aunt  Anna,  she  saw  many  wonderful 
things  and     had  many     happy  times. 

But  the  most  beautiful  place,  as  she 
told  her  mother  when  she  came  home, 
was  a  florist 's  shop,  where  Aunt  Anna 
had  bought  two  dozen  bright 
carnations -to  send  a  friend  in  the 
hospital.  While  Aunt  Anna  selected 
them  Evelyn- Avandered  about  from  on-e 
glass  case  to  another,  gazing  at  the 
blooming  roses,  violets  and  lilies  on 
their  cool  beds  of  moss.  Here  in  one 
corner  were  row's  of  potted  plants 
Oh,  how  lovely  the  hyacinths  looked 
to  the  little  girl's  country  eyes, 
not  like  the  thin  :  rows  of  pur-'' 
pie  bells  in  '  the  garden  at  home 
These  were  rich,  full  clusters, 
of  coral,  palest  pink,  lavender  or 
white.  Evelyn  stood  looking  and 
drinking  •their  fragrance  so  that  she 
did  not  know  Aunt  Anna  was  ready 
to  go,  until  she  touched  her  shoulder. 
Then  Evelyn  looked  up  to  see  Aunt 
Anna  and  the  kindly-looking  old  gent- 
leman who  had  waited  on  her,  and 
both    were    smilinng   at    her. 

"I  believe  this  is  a  little  girl  who 
will  enjoy  a  hyacinth  of  her  own,"' 
said  the  old  gentleman.  "Wait  a 
minute,"  and  he  disappeared,  to  come 
back  a  moment  with  a  small  package. 

"There's  a  hyacinth  bulb,"  he  said,' 
putting  the  parcel  into  Evelyn 't-  eager 
hand,  '"'and  if  you  plant  it  in  the 
earth  I've  wrapped  up  in  a  bag  for 
you,  and  keep  it  warm,  but  not  too ' 
warm,  and  moist,  but  not  too  moist, 
you  should  have  a  lovely  cream-white 
hyacinth  by— well,  by  Easter  Day." 


Evelyn'  could  hardly  say,  "Thank 
you,  sir, ' '  so  full  of  -  happiness  was 
she.'  And  when  she  went  back  to  her 
home  in  the  country  two  days  later 
she  kissed  everybody,  and  took  off 
her  hat' and  coat  as  quickly  as  she 
could,  so  eager  was  she  to  plant  her 
hyacinth  bulb.  Her  mother  gave  her 
a  pot -of  just  the  right  size,  with  its 
own  earthenware  saucer.  Every  day 
Evelyn  watched,  and  at  last  saw  the 
green  shoots  above  the  earth. 

"The  gentleman  said  it  might  bloom 
by  Easter,"  she  told  her  mother. 
"Don't  you  think  we  might  take  it 
to  the  church  and  put  it  in  the  Good 
Shepherd  window?" 

"Why,  of  course  we  might,"  said 
her  mother.  "I  know  all  the  ladies 
would  be  glad  of  a  blooming  plar.t 
to  help  decorate  the  church  for  Easter; 
and  if  you  want  it  in  the  Good  Shep- 
herd window  you  can  ask  Miss  Elsie, 
and  I  think  she  will  say  yes. ' ' 

Evelyn's  big  brother  Lawrence  was 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  table  eat- 
ing an  apple  and  Whittling  on  a  fork- 
ed stick.  He  did  both  these  things 
at  once,  by  taking  a  very  big  bite  and 
then  working  on  the  stick  until  it 
was  gone  ;  then  another  bite,  then  more 
whittling.  Lawrence  was,  as  Evelyn 
saida  "at  the  teasin'  age";  and  she 
was  at  the  age  when  little  girls  don't 
like  to  be  teased.''  : 

"That  tulip,"  said  Lawrence,  "will 
never  go  to  church.  I  bet  there's  a 
cutworm  in  the  earth—" 

"No,  sir,  there's  not!"' cried  Eve- 
lyn, her  eyes  filling.  ''"You're  just 
too  teasy.  It  isn't  a  tulip,  anyway; 
it's  a  hyacinth." 
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"Now,  now,  Lawrence,"  said  moth- 
er; and  Lawrence  took  an  extra  big 
bite  of  apple  to  hide  his  grin. 

In  a  few  days  Evelyn  and  her  moth- 
er could  see  the  thick  stalk  among  the 
leaves.  She  remembered  the  advice 
the  gentleman  had  given  her,  and  took 
great  care  to  keep  the  hyacinth 
"warm,  but  not  too  warm;  and  moist, 
but  not  too  moist."  And  so,  on  Eas- 
ter Eve,  it  stood,  "just  on  the  edge 
of  blooming,"  Evelyn  told  mother, 
and  filling  the  room  with  fragrance. 
Miss  Elsie  had  said  it  should  certain- 
ly go  in  the  Good  Shepherd  window; 
and  Evelyn  was  to  carry  it  as  she 
went  to   Sunday  school. 

Easter  morning  was  so  lovely,  with 
bright  sunshine,  budding  trees  and 
blooming  shrubbery — forsythia  and 
red-bud  and  spiraea — that  Evelyn 
thought  to  herself,  "I  could  tell 
this  is  Easter,  just  to  look  at  it!" 
She  carried  the  hyacinth,  now  in  full 
bloom,  to  the  porch  and  put  it  on 
the  top  step,  while  she  ran  back  to 
get  her  mite-box.  Lawrence  had  been 
waiting  for  her,  and  unluckily  he  had 
with  him  his  gravel-shooter,  which  he 
had  been  working  on  the  day  he  sat 
on  the  kitchen  table  and  ate  the  apple 
and  teased  Evelyn  about  her  hyacinth. 
Lawrence  didn't  mean  the  least  bit 
of  harm.  There  was  the  hyacinth  and 
there  was  his  gravel-shooter;  and  Law- 
rence shut  one  eye,  and  took  aim, 
"not  really  meaning  to  hit  it,"  as  he 
explained  to  mother  afterward ;  but 
the  tiny  pebble  flew  too  straight.  The 
green  stem  snapped  off,  and  the  lovely 
plume  of  cream- white  flowers  tumbled 
over  the  top  step  just  as  Evelyn  open- 
ed  the   front   door. 

' '  Oh,  my  flower !  "  she  cried.  ' '  Oh, 
it  is  broken!     Oh,  mother,  mother!" 


And  she  ran  back  to  sob  out  her  trou- 
ble in  her  mother's  ready  arms. 

In  a  minute  Lawrence  came  in,  red- 
faced  and  very  much  ashamed.  He 
tried  to  tell  Evelyn  he  was  sorry,  and 
how  he  would  prop  it  up  again  with  a 
little  stick,  and  tie  it  so  firmly  no- 
body would  ever  know.  But  Evelyn 
would  not  speak  to  him,  even  when  he 
had  tied  it,  very  neatly,  and  it  didn't 
wobble  the  least  bit.  It  seemed  as 
if  her  pleasure  in  the  hyacinth  and  in 
Easter  Day  itself  was  all  gone.  Her 
eyes  were  so  red  and  swollen  from 
crying  that  her  mother  thought  she 
had  better  lie  down  and  get  her  face 
and  her  thoughts  in  order  again.  So 
Lawrence  went  off  to  Sunday  school 
alone,  carrying  his  mite-box  and  Eve- 
lyn's and  the  propped-up  hyacinth, 
and  a  very  sober  face. 

At  church  time  Evelyn  came  with 
her  father  and  mother;  but,  though 
father  held  her  hand,  the  thing  she 
liked  best  of  all,  her  steps  dragged, 
and  she  still  would  not  speak  to  Law- 
rence when  he  met  them  at  the  church 
gate  to  tell  her  that  her  teacher  want- 
ed her  to  carry  the  banner  at  the 
children's    service    in    the    afternoon. 

She  sat  at  the  inside  end  of  the 
pew,  with  mother  next,  then  Lawrence, 
and  father  at  the  end.  There  was 
the  white  hyacinth,  among  a  mass  of 
green,  in  the  Good  Shepherd  window ; 
but  it  seemed  to  her  to  be  wilting  a 
little ;  anyhow,  the  tears  that  filled 
her  eyes  blurred  the  flower  and  the 
green  and  the  window  all  together. 
She  didn't  look  again  until  during 
the  singing  of  the  "Te  Deum"  (when 
mother  let  her  sit  down,)  her  eyes 
went  back  to  the  Good  Shepherd  win- 
dow because  she  was  so  used  to  en- 
joying that  when  she  couldn't  follow 
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the  service.  This  time  she  looked 
above  the  hyacinth,  up  to  the  kind 
and  tender  face  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

"I  haven't  thought  of  Him  before, 
today,"  she  said  to  herself,  "'and  it 
is  His  day,  too." 

And  soon  her  thoughts  went  from 
Him  to  Lawrence;  for  all  true  think- 
ing about  our  risen  Lord  brings  us 
to  thoughts  of  our  brothers,  as  His 
own  thought  when  He  rose  was  for 
His    brethren. 

Evelyn  did  not  know  much  about 


forgiveness.  It  was  a  long  word,  and, 
like  other  words — she  was  waiting  to 
grow  up  to  it,  as  mother  said  she 
would  do.  But  Lawrence,  who  felt 
too  guilty  and  ashamed  to  take  part 
in  the  service,  was  surprised  at  hav- 
ink  his  hand  grasped  by  two  warm, 
eager  ones,  and  hearing  a  whisper  (for 
Evelyn  had  slipped  around  her  mother 
to  reach  him)-' 'Don't  mind  any  more, 
Lawrence;  I  don't,  and  its  Easter 
Day!" 


Youth  today  is  clearly  in  need  of  spiritual  discipline,  and  in  this  age 
of  individualism  it  needs  such  spiritual  discipline  more  than  ever. 

—Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills. 


MAKING  THE  FACE  BEAUTIFUL 

(The  Lutheran) 


Allen  A.  Stockdale  has  a  cosmetic 
to  make  even  a  homely  face  look  at- 
tractive, if  not  beautiful.  Listen, 
girls,  for  here  is  something  better  than 
paint  and  powder  and  rouge  and  lip- 
stick.    He    says : 

"An  ill-kept  spirit  spoils  a  well- 
kept  skin. 

"The  person  who  works  on  the 
face  has  little  chance  of  permanent 
success  unless  righteous  thoughts  and 
motives  are  at  work  on  the  soul. 

"Wickedness  draws,  distorts  and 
hardens  features  into  permanent  ex- 
pressions. Whatever  happens  to  be  the 
continual  picture  at  the  center  of 
thought  and  feeling  will  determine 
how  a  person  will  look. ' ' 

Now,  don't  think  that  this  is  all 
imagination.      Character     makes     its 


imprint  upon  the  face.  Have  you 
never  spoken  to  a  girl  dressed  in  the 
height  of  fashion,  with  a  mirror  in 
hand  and  a  box  containing  powder 
and  rouge  to  touch  up  the  cheeks, 
the  nose  and  the  lips  and  make  an 
otherwise  attractive  face  look  like  a 
waxen  model  in  the  department  stores  ? 
And  have  you  discovered  how  little 
she  thinks  of  being  beautiful  within? 
Who  does  not  know  of  women  and 
mothers  who  would  hardly  win  prizes 
at  a  beauty  contest  and  yet  whose 
faces  have  the  marks  of  an  inner 
beauty  of  soul.  Soloman  says:  "A 
wicked  man  hardeneth  his  face."  He 
might  have  said,  A  good  man  soft- 
eneth  the  face  and  gives  it  noble  ex- 
pression." The  best  thing  in  man 
or  woman  lies  deeper  than  the  skin. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  J.  C.  Powell,  of  Whiteville,  is 
spending  a  few  days  here  with  his, 
sister,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fisher. 


Mr.  William  Barnhard,  of  Char- 
lotte, .  spent  Sunday  .afternoon  with 
Superintendent   Boger   and   family. 


Twelve  hundred  copies  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  were  printed  last 
Aveek.  They  were  sent  to  the  school 
rooms  and  each  boy  was  given  a  copy, 
and  it  is  expected  that  all  will  have 
memorized  them  in  a  few  days.  . 


Colon  Clapp,  Arthur  Suggs  and 
James  Ivey  were  paroled  last  week 
by  Superintendent  Boger.  We  con- 
gratulate these  boys  upon,  having  earn- 
ed their  parole'  and  trust  they  will 
be  sucessful  in  the  new  work  they 
have  taken  up. 


A  number  of  boys  have  been  busily 
engaged  for  the  past  few  days  shell- 
ing peanuts  for  planting.  We  hope 
our  farm  forces  may  raise  a  good  crop 
this  year,  as  the  boys  enjoy  eating 
these    "goobers." 


A  very  large  cedar  tree  was  recent- 
ly transplanted  near  the  Rowan-Ire- 
del  Cottage  on  the  lower  end  of  our' 
campus.  With  the  aid  of  the  big 
tractor  and  a  small  army  of  boys,  the 
tree  was  hauled  up  from  the  woods, 
quite   a   distance  from  the  cottage. 


On  last  Sunday  afternoon  our  en- 
tire family  assembled  on  the  campus 
to  listen  to  a  concert  by  the  Franklin- 
Mill  Band.  This  band,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Paul  Owensby,  a  form- 
er member  of  our  staff,  rendered  an 


excellent  program  and  we  greatly  ap- 
preciate their  kindness  in  thus  pro- 
viding such. a  treat  and  hope  they  will 
visit  us  agaain. 


A  group  of  young  ladies,  students 
at  Queens'  College,  Charlotte,  visited 
the  Training  School  last  Thursday 
afternoon.  This  class  was.  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Wilson  Jonnan,  one  of  the 
teachers  at  Queens,  and  Mrs.  Hagood, 
an  assistant.  After  a  thorough  in- 
spection of  our  entire  plant,  they 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  is  carried 
on  here. 

We  have  received  reports  from  Hor- 
ace MqCall  and  Roy  Swindell,  former- 
ly •  of  this  Institution,,  who  are  now 
students  at  Mt.  Pleasant  Collegiate 
Institute.  The  reports  for  the  second 
term  ending  March  8,  1929,  shows 
that  these  boys  are  making  good  rec- 
cords  at  that  school.  It  is  always 
gratifying  to  receive  good  reports 
from  our  paroled  boys,  and  we  con- 
gratulate these  young  men  and  trust 
their  success  mav  be  continued. 


-Mr.  Shelton,  of  the  Charlotte  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  who  has  charge  of  the  ser- 
vice in  the  auditorium  every  fourth 
Sunday,  had  planned  to  have  forty 
singers  from  the  Johnson  C.  Smith 
University  to  entertain  us  last  Sun- 
day afternoon.  At  the  last  minute 
he  found  that  he  was  unable  to  secure 
them,  and  as  it  was  too  late  to  get 
any  other  speaker,  Mr.  Shelton  de- 
cided to  eome  and  talk  to  the  boys. 
His  remarks  were  very  interesting  and 
were  enjoyed  by  all  present. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 

No.  40  To  New  York  9:21  P.  Al 
No.  30  To  Washington  2:12  A.  M 
No.  136  To  Washington  5:05  A.  M 
No.  36  To  New  York  10:23  A.  M 
No.  34  To  New  York  4:33  P.  M. 
No.  12  To  Richmond  7:09  P.  M. 
No.       32  To  New  York       9:03  P.  M. 

Southbound 
No.  45  To  Charlotte  3:36  P.  M. 
No.  35  To  New  Orleans  9:50  P.  M 
No.  29  To  Birmingham  2:15  A.  M. 
No.  31  To  Augusta  5:51  A.  M. 
No.  33  To  New  Orleans  8:15  A.  M 
No.  11  To  Charlotte  8:00  A.  M. 
No.  135  To  Atlanta  8:37  P.  M. 
'No.  39  To  Atlanta  9:45  A.  M 
N.       37  To  New  Orleans  11:29  A.  M. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash 
ington   and  beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  here  to  (lis 
charge  passengers  coming  from  Wash 
ington  and  beyond. 

All  trains  stop  in  Concord  except 
Mo.  38  northbound 
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DON'T  QUIT 


Don't  quit! 
A  winner  never  quits, 
He  shoots  until  he  hits; 
A  quitter  never  has  been  known  to  win. 
He  quits  about  the  time  he  should  begin, 
Don't  quit! 

The  greatest  is  not  whether  fast  or  slow  the  pace — 
You  know  the  turtle  and  the  rabbit  had  a  race — 
It's  rather,  can  you  stick  until  you  reach  the  place 
Where   rich   rewards   are   giv'n,   where   sound   the 

words  of  praise; 
"Almost"  and  "nearly"  will  not  do, 
You've  got  to  stick  the  whole  race  through, 
Don't   quit! 

— By  David  Nygren. 
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WHAT  OF  SUNDAY 

In  the  market  place  of  the  little  city  of  Lichfield,  England,  there  stands 
a  colossal  statue  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  that  city's  most  distinguished  son. 
When  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  his  forty-sixth  year  he  laid  down  for  himself  a 
scheme  according  to  which  he  would  observe  the  Sabbath.  He  wrote  in  his 
Journal  as  follows:  "Having  lived  not  iV'thout  an  habitual  reverence  for 
the  Sabbath,  yet  without  attention  to  its  religious  duties  which  Christianity 
requires,  I  resolve  henceforth: 

1.  To  rise  early,  and  in  order  to  do  that  to  go  to  sleep  early  on  Saturday. 

2.  To  use  some  extraordinary  devotion  in  the  morning. 

3.  To  examine  the  tenor  of  my  life  and  particularly  the  last  week,  and  to 
mark  my  advances  in  my  religion  or  recessions  from  it, 

4.  To  read  the  Scriptures  methodically  with  such  helps  as  are  at  hand. 

5.  To  go  to  church  twice. 

6.  To  read  books  of  divinity,  either  speculative  or  practical. 

7.  To  instruct  my  family. 

8.  To  wear  off  by  meditation  any  worldly  soil  contracted  in  the  week. 

— Young  Folks. 


.     THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT  DAY 

Palm  Sunday  was.  an  ideal  Spring  day.  Xo  day.was  ever  more,  perfect;  tht 
background  of  fresh  and  tender  green  with  a  touch  of  the  purple  and  yellow 
flowers  made  it  all  more  glorious;  the  churches,  of  the  city  of  .Charlotte,  were 
filled  with  a  throng  of  people  assembled  for  divine  worship,  made  more  im- 
pressive by  appropriate  and  inspiring  music.  Later  in  the  afternoon  the 
streets  and  verandas  were  filled  with  people  basking  in  the  warm  sunshine  of 
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the  first  Spring  clay.  The  whole  world  seemed  to  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
the  season.  There  was  not  aSfcloud  to  mar  the  beauties  of  nature;  the  sun 
smiled  in  commemoration  of  the  great  day,  and  one  impulsively  felt  like  sing- 
ing the  great  Hosannas. 

While  enjoying  the  peace  and  joy  of  the  day  a  very  beautiful  girl,  just 
thirteen  years  of  age  passed  and  cried  out  in  her  gleeful  manner,  to  her  friends 
who  were  sitting  on  the  veranda,  '''have  you  heard  the  latest?"  And,  she 
continued  to  tell  her  story,  as  she  passed  on  with  her  young  friends;  "an  air- 
plane crashed  at  the  airport  this  afternoon,  and  three  people  burned  to  a  crisp. ' ' 
"What,  how, —  "  said  the  excited  crowd?  In  a.  nonchalant  manner  this  young 
lady  smilingly  looked  back,  and  said,  "I  have  told  you  all  I  know  about  it." 
It  was  quite  noticeable  that  not  a  girl  in  that  crowd  was  the  least  bit  affected 
by  the  terrible  fatality.  This  Avhole  affair  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
inevitables  of  this  progressive  age;  besides  it  is  soon  wiped  out  by  the 
recurrence  of  something  more  blood  curdling.  Unconsciously  we  are  get- 
ting accustomed  to  such  tragedies,  and  there  is  danger  lurking  from  the  fact 
our  young  people  should  be  taught  to  look  at  the  seriousness  of  life,  and  the 
importance  of  correct  living.  We  accept  the  customs,  especially  the  sports 
that  are  indulged  in  on  the  Sabbath  with  too  much  laxness,  not  from  our 
own  viewpoint  of  right  and  wrong;  but,  just  "because  everybody  is  doing 
it."  A  great  jurist  once  said,  "it  takes  a  strong  man  to  keep  the  laws 
of  the  country,"  we  will  go  further  and  say  it  takes  a  stronger  hand  to 
lead  the  young  people,  and  make  impressive  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
You  may  be  rebuffed  in  the  effort,  and  made  to  feel  that  you  are  antiquated, 
but,  that  counts  for  naught — it  is  your  duty  to  revert  back  to  the  old  customs 
of  spending  the  Sabbath.  Remember,  too,  it  takes  a  strong  character  to 
resist   temptation,   and   observe    the    Sabbath. 

A  TIMELY  THOUGHT 

That  Mr.  Joe  Garibaldi  knows:  something  beyond  the  confines  of  his  lovely  jew- 
elry store,  the  Tiffany  of  Charlotte,  is  proven  when  he  said  according  to  edi- 
torial in  Charlotte  News,  "what  Charlotte  needs  is  less  talk  about  getting 
more  industries  and  more  action  about  fitting  our  farmers  up.  Putting  $10 
into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  of  this  County,  as  he  said,  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial than  running  off  with  a  lasso  to  fetch  here  a  new  industry."  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Garibaldi  has  studied  rural  conditions,  because  his  statement 
indicates  that  he  appreciates  the  value  of  a  splendid  farming  interest  as  a 
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background  to  any  community.  The  panacea,  we  all  know,  in  a  manufactur- 
ing center  when  a  slump  in  business  occurs  is  "back  to  the  farm."  We,  who 
have  lived  in  the  midst  of  manufacturing  industries  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  making  this  observation.  "But,"  continues  The  News,  "this  statement  of 
Charlotte's  outstanding  business  man  is  not  to  be  construed  at  all  as  an  inti- 
mation that  less  should  be  done  here  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  industries. 
That,  however,  is  being  handled  at  the  present  in  tip-top  fashion  by  the  Indus- 
trial Bureau  of  the  Chamber,  under  the  sponsorship  of  Mr.  Leslie,  a  man 
who  is  doing  excellent  and  telling  work  in  this  field  for  this  city  and  section. 

Let  Mr.  Leslie  continue  his  good  work  with  unhindered  hands,  but  let  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  dedicate  itself  at  the  time  toward  the  re-creation  of  an 
independent  agriculture  in  this  County  and  then  the  community  will  have  both 
of  its  arms  in  working  operation. ' ' 

************ 

LET  CHAEITY  BEGIN  AT  HOME 

We  go  one  stronger  than  the  Tribune  and  say  "charity  should  begin  at 
home."  Our  experience  in  home,  or  inner-mission  work  has  been  at  times 
extensive,  therefore,  we  know  that  it  is  a  hard  proposition  to  get  the  atten- 
tion and  interest  of  home  people  in  those  who  are  sick,  afflicted  and  other- 
wise incapacitated  right  in  our  own  community,  but  the  same  class  will 
often  give  their  undivided  attention  to  similar  conditions  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  But,  sentiment  is  changing.  It  is  easier  to  get  the  attention  of  home 
folks  to-day  for  a  local  cause  than  it  used  to  be.  We  feel  quite  sure  that 
the  timely  appeal  made  by  the  editor  of  the  Tribune  will  bring  about  fine  re- 
sults in  money,  or  the  equivalent : 

Scores  of  Cabarrus  county  people  are  sadly  in  need  of  funds  with  which 
to  rehabilitate  their  farms  following  the  destructive  tornado  of  last  Friday 
night.  Others  need  the  service  of  teams  and  workers  and  still  others  must 
have  necessities  until  they  can  get  their  debris  cleared  and  their  regular 
schedule  of  operations  mapped  out. 

We  have  been  generous  in  the  past  when  relief  calls  were  issued  for 
persons  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  in  this  instance  we  should  let 
charity  begin  at  home.  The  American  Red  Cross  is  ready  to  do  its  part, 
but  it  can't  do  all  that  is  needed,  and  if  our  people  who  suffered  severely 
from  the  storm  are  to  be  made  comfortable  and  if  they  are  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  carry  on  in  a  normal  way,  we  must  aid  them. 

If  you  can 't  give  cash  you  can  perhaps,  give  a  day 's  work.  If  you  can 't 
give  a  day's  work  perhaps  you  can  send  a  team  to  aid  in  clearing  up 
work. 
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Some  of  these  people,  and  they  are  our  own  people,  were  virtually 
.stripped  of  everything1  they  have  but  land.  Their  homes  and  barns  were 
scattered  to  the  four  corners  as  the  wind  struck,  and  they  have  shelter 
neither  for  themselves  nor  their  stock. 

They  can  stage  a  "come  back"  this  season  if  given  aid  now.  They  are 
just  ready  to  work  their  farms,  but  they  can't  do  this  unless  they  have 
a  place  to  sleep  and  a  pla:ee  to  keep  their  stock.  They  need  immediate 
attention. 

Certainly  we  can  afford  to  be  generous  either  with  our  money,  our  time 
or  in  some  needy  manner. 

THE  FIRST  GRANITE  HOME  IN  CABARRUS 

A  few  days  ago,  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  ride  out  on  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Road,  Highway  No.  74,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  seeing  the 
site  Mr.  Aubery  Hoover,  a  successful  hosiery  mill  man,  has  purchased  with 
the  view  of  ocnstructing  a  handsome  home.  He  has  chosen  an  ideal  and  beau- 
tiful location,  high  and  dry,  surrounded  by  beautiful  evergreens;  and  we  pre- 
dict when  this  modernly  equipped,  granite  home'  is  completed  it  will  prove  to 
be  the  show  place  of.  Cabarrus. 

Mr.,  Hoover  is  a  native  of  Cabarrus;  a  successful  business  man;  lived  all 
of  his  life  in  Concord  (with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  years)  and  is  show- 
ing his  faith  in  his  county  and  its  people  by  building  a  residence  that  will 
stand  to  the  end  of  time,  and  be  pointed  out  by  the  generations  that  follow, 
with  pride.  Mr.  Hoover  will  enjoy  the  distinction  of  building  the  first  granite 
residence  in  the  county.  Watch  the  people,  as  the  weather  grows  warm  and 
this  home  is  under  construction,  ride  out  to  see  the  development.  This  beau- 
tiful spot  is  about  two  miles  from  Concord. 

The  city  school  commissioners,  Concord,  elected  Mrs.  Laura  Leslie  Ross  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Hon.  L.  T.  Hartsell,  lawyer,  who  resigned  after 
giving  many  years  of  valuable  service  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  city  schools. 
Mrs.  Ross  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  position,  because  of  her  many  years  of 
experience  as  teacher,  and  great  interest  in  the  development  of  our  schools. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Hartsell,  a  prominent  cotton  mill  man,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  board  of  city  schools  to-  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  chair- 
man Hartsell.  The  selection  of  Mrs.  C.  A.  Cannon  and  Mrs.  Laura  Leslie 
Ross,  as  new  members  of  the  school  board,  has  met  Avith  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  citizens  of  Concord. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND. 


Men  study  themselves  less  than  any- 
thing else  they  study.  If  they  would 
pay  more  attention  to  self  study  they 
would  get  a  great  geal  more  out  of 
everything  /they  do  study. 
— o — 

People  here  and  there  are  victims 
of  the  sleeping  sickness.  .  The  patient 
wants  to  sleep  all  the  time.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  very  effective  remedy 
is  to  let  the  baby  eat  crackers  in  bed. 
— o — 

The  other  day,  when  it  rained  so. 
hard,  a  Durham  young  lady  complain- 
ed of  getting  her  feet  very  wet.  An- 
other bright  young  Durham  bud  told 
her  that  was  because  she  had  on 
pumps. 

— o — 

Michigan  is  to  choose  a  State  bird 
in  April.  Those  Michiganders  have 
long  ago  tabooed  the  goose.  To  keep 
up  with  the  present  day  trend  the 
Lark  wouldn't  be  such  an  objection- 
able bird  to  select. 
— o — 

Mr.  Hoover  has  asked  everybody  to 
obey  the  prohibition  law.  Are  you 
going  to  heed  his  request?  America, 
to  be  greaater  than  she  is,  must  fol- 
low out  the  female  pledge  in  matri- 
mony, "love,  honor  and  obey." 
— o — 

In  Chicago  the  other  day  a  mother 
of  three  children  was  seized  with  li- 
quor; and  faces  indictment  under  the 
drastic  new  Jones  law.  The  penalty 
is  $10,000  fine,  and  imprisonment  in 
penitentiary  for  five  years.  That 
Jones  law  has  the  teeth  to  bite  the 
violators  of  the  prohibition  law.  When 
it   gets   down   this   way   you   are   go- 


(By  Old  Hurrygraph) 
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ing  to  see  a  falling  off  in  bootlegging. 

The  law, applies,  to  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

— o — 
A  London  banker  has  made  it  known 
that  he  would  like  to  run  a  humorous 
column  for  one  day.  He  is  easily, 
satisfied,  if  for  only  one  day.  Possi- 
bly that  ib  about  all  the  fun  he  could 
supply.  If  I  were  a  London  banker 
I  would  prefer  to  run  up  a  column  of 
figures. 


The  swains  of  other  days  were  ac- 
customed to  ask  a  girl's  parents,  if 
he  "might  be  permitted  to  call  on  her. 
The  present  day  sheiks  drive  around 
in  an  automobile  toot  the  horn 
until  she  comes  out.  The  girls  now 
are  the  fellows  toots-ies,  toots-ies,  a 
la   automobile. 

— o — 

Various  parents  have  various  theor- 
ies of  rearing  the  young,  and  lectur- 
ers give  various  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  seems  that  the  young  of 
this  generation,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, go  right  on  rearing  themsleves, 
regardless  of  what  anybody  says.  Of 
course  there  are  some  exceptions;  but 
they  are  few  and  far  between. 
— o — 

While  the  great  American  public 
are  serious-minded  people,  and  also 
a  curiosity-loving  people.  When  we 
got  through  discussing  the  Lindbergh- 
Morrow  marriage  perhaps  we  will  be 
able  to  devote  a  little  time  and 
thought   to   the   business   of   the   day. 

It  is  stated  that  the  last  Congress 
appropriated  $38,000  for  White  House 
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"incidentals."  The  more  I  think 
of  it  the  more  I  am  impressed  that  I 
made  a  mistake  in  selecting  my  voca- 
tion I  didn't  go  into  presidenting  as 
a  business  instead  of  taking  the  part 
of  a  "printer's  devil." 

The  news  came  from  Paris  some 
time  ago  to  the  effect  that  girls  to 
be  in  style,  must  be  billowy.  For 
some  time  it  has  seemed  that  there 
was  something  that  the  girls  hadn't 
already  been.  But  the  idea  once  pre- 
vailing was  that  the  permanent  waves 
the  girls  Avore  made  them  billowy  en- 
ough. 

— o — 

The  airplane  is  hurting  the  automo- 
bile;  the  automobile  is  hurting  the 
motor  bus;  the  motor  bus  is  hurting 
the  interurban,  and  the  interurban 
is  hurting  the  railroad.  That  is  all 
clearly  understood,  but  the  man  who 
elects  to  walk  is  hurting  all  of  them. 
It  is  a  wonder  our  state  legislature 
did  not  pass  a  law  taxing  walking, 
licensing  walking,  or  prevent  walking, 
as  they  seemed  disposed  to  tax  every- 
thing else. 

— o — 

Nine  nations  forbid  the  use  of  poi- 
son gas  in  war.  Why?  Because  in 
time  of  peace  it  is  regarded  as  too 
horrible,  too  inhuman  to  be  tolerated. 
But  war  itself  is  just  that,  and  when 
it  breakas  out  no  weapon  is  too  hid- 
eous to  be  used  if  it  promises  victory. 
What  enemy  would  hesitate  to  oblit- 
erate Chicago  or  New  York  if  by  so 


doing  it  could  win  war  against  the 
United  States?  Not  one.  There  is 
no  rule  that  will  hold  a  desperate 
nation  in  time  of  war.  It  'will  go  its 
length  to  win.  War  calls  for  the 
destruction  of  opposing  armies.  Whe- 
ther this  caused  by  bullets,  by  fire, 
by  shells  or  by  gas,  makes  little  differ- 
ence to  nations  at  war.  There  is  no 
politeness  in  war  no  tender  consider- 
ation of  the  foe.  His  death  and  des- 
truction is  the  one  thing  sought. 

Longfellow  wrote  that  "a  boy's 
Avill  is  the  "wind's  will  and  the 
thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts. ' '  For  beneath  its  surface 
of  gayety  and  irresponsibility  youth 
is  serious  enough,  conscious  of  a  far- 
flung  ambition  that  faces  a  future 
unknown  and  burdened  not  a  little 
with  riddles  and  duties  at  every  turn. 
These  are  the  inheritance  of  every 
new  gneration,  prepared  for  it  by 
both  the  wisdom  and  the  blunders 
of  the  past.  Shoulders  now  young 
must  carry  burdens  that  have  proved 
heavy;  hands  that  are  untired  must 
take  up  the  tool  and  the  torch.  Young 
men  must  take  the  place  of  old  men, 
and  whether  for  good  or  ill,  the  fu- 
ture is  theirs.  Criticism,  reproof  and 
discipline  will  attend  on  the  habits 
of  youth  while  human  nature  lives 
on  unchanged.  But  for  the  long,  long 
thoughts  of  youth,  sympathy  and  en- 
couragment  are  more  kindly,  more 
necessary  and  more  profitable. 


When  time  shall  have  softened  passion  and  prejudice ;  when  reason  shall 
have  stripped  her  mask  from  misrepresentation,  then  justice  holding  evenly 
her  scales,  will  require  ranch  of  past  censure  and  praise  to  change  place. 

— Jefferson  Davis 
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CAN  TENANT  AGRICULTURE  BE  TRANS- 
FORMED? A  COMPARSION 


By  C.  W.  Hunt. 


Noting  what  money  can  do,  and  the 
transformations  that  have  been 
wrought  in  roads  and  schools  in 
North  Carolina,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  with  all  that  has  come  in  im- 
provements in  these  two  things,  no 
real  effort  has  been  made  to  see  what 
transformation  can  be  made  in  agri- 
culture. And  in  as  much  as  agricul- 
ture is  of  the  first  importance  in  any 
country,  and  has  been  left  to  shift  for 
itself,  mostly.  Can  anything  be  put 
forth  that  will  transform  the  present 
way  of  cheap  farming?  The  answer  to 
this  seems  at  present  to  lie  in  three 
plants  long  with  us  but  little  known. 
I  refer  to  lespedeza,  sweet  clover  and 
kudzu. 

Forty  years  ago  had  any  man  said 
that  within  a  few  years  North  Caro- 
lina will  travel  on  hard  surfaced  roads 
from  mountains  to  the  sea  he  would 
have  been  classed  as  visionary,  pos- 
sibly a  plain  fool.  Twenty  five  years 
ago  had  it  been  predicted  that  all 
the  little  school  houses  that  Aycock 
wanted  to  dot  all  the  hills,  many  of 
them  holding  sacred  memories,  would 
be  displaced  and  palatian  mansions, 
built  of  borrowed  money,  would  spring 
up  in  their  places,  and  the  children 
be  hauled  in  closed  vehicles  rather 
than  wading  through  mud  and  slush, 
he  would  have  been  classed  as  idio- 
tic. But  these  things  are  realities 
whatever  the  cost.  To  many  the 
maintainance  of  such  is  a  terrible  tax, 
taking  from  one  fourth  to  one  third 
of  all  the  net  product  of  the  dirt 
farmer;  some  have  no  net  and  the 
tax  is  a  positive  loss  to  such.     Many 


would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  tax 
at  most  any  cost,  but  the  impetus  of 
progress,  even  if  unbalanced  progress, 
will  hold  to  all  we  have  now  in  the 
lines  indicated  above.  But  I  did  not 
begin  this  to  write  on  the  line  except 
as  a  comparsion.  What  I  set  out  to 
say  is  about  improved  agriculture. 
Can  we  have  it  and  make  the  differ- 
ence in  it  as  great  as  has  been  the 
changes  in  roads  and  schools  as  men- 
tioned  above  ? 

Writing  much  and  reading  more 
about  the  changes  being  made  in  soil 
fertility  and  crop  production  by  grow- 
ing of  plants  that  fertilize  the  soil  and 
at  same  time  produce  paying  crops, 
there  seems  to  be  coming  into  view 
a  changed  agriculture;  possibly  one 
that  will  make  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  profitable  rather  than  a  losing 
proposition.  The  greatest  deterent  in 
the  way  of  such  a  change  is  the  num- 
ber of  tenant  farms  as  well  as  small 
farm  owners,  shiftless,  constiution- 
ally  opposed  to  anything  that  makes 
life  better  or  easier,  or  prevent  their 
wearing  out  the  landlords  land  along 
with  themselves,  as  well  as  anything 
that  would  promise  them  land  owner- 
ship and  get  them  out  of  the  class 
they  have  been  in  for  ten  generations. 

The  hitherto  unknown  plants  les- 
pedeza, sweet  clover  and  kudzu  have 
become  beacon  lights  that  can,  if 
allowed,  light  the  way  to  a  new  agri- 
culture. All  farmers  cultivate  too 
many  acres  of  poor  land.  That  seems 
to  be  the  most  loved  way  of  those  who 
have  been  tenants  all  the  ages.  Half 
of  the  acreage  can  be  cut  out  and  still 
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move  fee  produced,  if  these  plants'  are 
allowed  a  rotation.     It  is  fully  iestab-    ' 
lished    that    a    growth    of    the    small 
plant,    lespedeza,    on    land    this   year, 
will,    with    a,  small    amount    of   phos- 
phate   make    up    to    fifty    bushels    of 
corn  or  a  bale  of  cotton  that  last  year 
produced    -')   bushels    or   half    a   bale 
of  cotton.     And  the  rotation  fits  in  so 
nicely  and  evenly.     A  patch  of  small 
grain    of    some    kind,    a    sowing   of    a 
bushel    of   lespedeza    seed    on   this,    a 
gathering  of  the  grain  and  a  gather- 
ing of  some  seed  in  the  fall  so  as  to 
sow  move   seed   next   spring,   a  plant- 
ing of  hoed   crop  on  the   stubble:   or 
the  sowing  of  small  grain  and  the  re- 
seeding  of  the  same  land  again.     Still 
another  way,  where  lands  are  plenti- 
ful:   sow    a    few   pounds   of   seed    on 
outlying   land   in   sprina',   let   it   make 
lespedeza     seed     which     will     scatter 
over   the    whole   ground   and   make   a 
solid   crop   during   the   next   summer, 
thus  bringing  to  good  use  the  lands 
that    have    been    idle.     Nothing    can 
be  easier. 

The  kudzu  plant  as  a  pasture  plant 
and  to  stop  gullies  has  no  limit,  as 
to  its  usefulness.  A  brother  of  mine 
who  is  establishing  a  dairy  farm  a 
few  miles  out  of  Greensboro,  has  had 
some  kudzu  growing  on  washed  places, 
and  to  give  readers  an  idea  of  the 
wonderful  power  of  this  plant  and  how 
plentiful  it  can  be  in  a  few  years,  I 
am  giving  here  a  paragraph  from  a 
recent,  letter: 

"I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est the  Kudzu  article,  and  I  have 
this  last  fall  and  this  spring  set  out 
afcout  six  acres  of  kudzu  roots,  and 
most  of  the  sets  are  alive  and  will 
S«on    be    putting    out    .     I    was    very 


fortunate  in  being  able  to  get  these 
roots  without  cost  except  the  digging 
them  up.  Mr.  J.  E.  Latham,  a  cot- 
ton man  here,  set  out  a  few  of  the 
roots  on  a  vacant  lot  in  Fisher  park 
and  this  was  about  to  take  that  end 
of  town,  and  I  got  enough  to  set  out 
what  I  have  just  described  and  sup- 
pose I  could  have  10,000  more  plants 
on  this  acre  of  ground. 

Thus   I   have    written   at   length   in 
effort   to   sIioav   the   possibilities   df  a 
new    and    changed    agriculture.     It    is 
all    too   plain    to    anybody    with    half 
sense  that  the  kind  of  farming  done 
by  the  average  tenant  and  poor  land 
owner    has    been    suicidal     all     these 
years   and   is   not  getting  better  and 
cannot  get  better  as  long  as  the  for- 
mer   plans    are    followed.     Yet    with 
but   with   a  few   dollars   invested,   an 
amount  any  ordinary  laborer  can  raise, 
a  change  can  be  brought  about  that  will 
make   the   transformation   in   agricul- 
ture almost  if  not  quite  as  great  as 
that  produced  by  building  roads  and 
schools.     Anything     that     will     make 
prosperity  where  failure  has  been  the 
rule  will  create  a  new  citizenship.     A 
man  who  knows  he  is  whipped  before 
he  goes  into  a  fight  cannot  light  much. 
A  man  who  goes  in  to  make  a  crop 
knowing  he   is  going  to   succeed   be- 
cause there  is  humus  and  fertility  in 
his    soil    will    work   harder   and    be    a 
better  man.     Fertility  and  humus  are 
the  only  things  known  that   will  en- 
able   a    crop    to    withstand      drouth, 
which  '"'is  -i  the   'greatest    bugbear    the 
farmers  of  this  section  have  to'  con- 
tend with,  savo  themselves.     "We  can 
preach  no  better  thing  in  civics  that 
increased    fertility      of   soil      through 
crops  that  leave  lands  better. 
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.    FINDING  A  BETTER  WAY 


(Selected) 


What  one  age  calls  success  the  next 
age  sets  aside  as  out-of-date.  Pro- 
gress is  made  by  finding  better  ways 
of  doing  things*  so  that  a  larger  re- 
sult may  be  gained  in  a  shorter  time 
with  less  cost.  This  is  true  in  trans- 
portation, in  methods  of  communica- 
tion and  in  practically  everything  that 
we  do.  Here  and  there  are  found 
individuals  and  organizations  cling- 
ing to  former  ways  and  justifying 
their  methods  by  saying,  "We  have 
always  done  it  this  way. ' '  But  for 
the  most  part  there  is  advancement 
individually  and  in  groups  through 
the  use  of  better  ways.  These  better 
ways  may  be  originated  or  borrowed 
or  bought  or  imitated,  but  the  fact- 
is  they  are  used  because  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  have  the  best.  A  cer- 
tain .' ' institute ' '  advertises  itself  wide- 
ly and  confidently  claims  to  have 
many  thousands  of  ideas  of  better 
ways  for  business.  It  offers  to  sell 
these  ideas  and  boasts  that  "38,000 
presidents  of  corporations  enrolled 
for  the  institute  course. ' ' 

This    signifies    at    least    this    much : 


'People  whose  objective  is  conducting 
a  gainful  business  are  alert  for  bet- 
ter ways,  are  eager  to  try  them,  pay 
out  their  money  to  secure  the  right  to 
use  them,  and  count  it  an  essential 
mark  of  their  good  judgment  that 
they  are  able  to  find  and  use  better 
ways. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  group 
activity  for  which  more  better  ways 
have  been  findable  in  these  latter 
years  than  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 
Transformations  have  been  almost 
unbelieveable.  The  contrasts  between 
what  used  to  be  and  what  now  is  re- 
garded as  acceptable  in  connection 
with  a  good  school  are  most  striking. 
Better  ways  of  measuring  everything 
and  better  ways  of  doing  most  things 
characterize  the  school  of  today.  To 
say  this,  is  not  to  cast  unfavorable 
reflection  on  the  schools  of  the  past 
and  their  way,  any  more  than  to  con- 
trast the  automobile  of  today  with  the 
automobile  of  ten  years  ago  belittles 
the  worth  of  the  older  car.  However, 
no  matter  how  good  a  thing  is,  it 
must  give  way  for  a  better  successor. 


Among  ancient  peoples,  The  Babylonians  counted  their  day  from  sun- 
rise to  sunrise,  the  Hebrews  and  Athenians,  from  sunset  to  sunset,  and  the 
Romans  from  midnight  to  midnight. 
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EDUCATION  A  PREPARATION  FOR  LIFE 


By  Henry  Ford. 


Education,  as  I  see  it,  means  put- 
ting the  student  in  possession  of  thu 
world  up-to-date,  so  that  when  he 
leaves  school  he  can  start  in  step  with 
humanity — abreast  of  his  time.  The 
best  that  education  can  do  for  a  man 
is  to  put  him  in  possession  of  his 
powers,  give  him  control  of  the  tools 
with  which  destiny  has  endowed  him, 
and  then  teach  him  to  think. 

If  a  young  man  comes  out  of  college 
uneducated  it  is  his  own  fault — the 
same  would  be  true  if  he  came  out 
of  a  canning  factory  uneducated,  or 
a  boiler  shop,  or  anywhere  else.  Any 
place,  any  work  offers  an  opportunity 
for  education;  but  it  is  something 
the  recipient  takes — it  is  not  some- 
thing that  can  be  handed  to  him. 
A  man  is  like  a  well.  There  is  a  lot 
in  him,  if  he  can  only  get  it  out. 
The  best  thing  a  book  can  do  for  a 
man  is  to  make  him  think.  All  that 
a  school  can  do  for  a  man  is  to 
teach  him  how  to  think.  It  is  net 
what  you  get  out  of  the  book,  but 
what  a  book  pulls  out  of  you,  that 
makes  it  useful. 


"It  is  what  man  draws  up  from 
his  subself  which  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  his  true  education,  not  what 
is  put  into  him.  It  is  the  occasional 
uprising  of  our  subselves  that  causes 
us,  at  times,  to  feel  that  we  are  great- 
er  than  we   know. ' ' 


Yes;  if  a  man  can  hold  up  his  own 
end,  he  counts  for  one.  If  he  can 
help  ten  or  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
other  men  hold  up  their  ends,  he 
counts  for  more.  He  may  be  quite 
rusty  on  many  things  in  the  realm 
of  print ;  but  he  is  a  learned  man  just 
the  same.  When  a  man  is  master 
of  his  own  sphere,  whatever  it  may 
be,  he  has  won  his  degree.  The  big- 
ger education  is  gained  through  the 
discipline   of   life. 


*  *  »  * 


The  world  is  full  of  ideas  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done — but  of  what 
use  are  ideas,  until  a  man  will  actual- 
ly do  the  thing  and  set  it  going? 
You  do  not  have  to  be  a  statesman 
to  help  the  world,  nor  a  philosopher, 
nor  a  poet — you  have  only  to  think 
out  something  that  will  make  it  easier 
for  the  world  to  live. 

We  used  to  encourage  boys  by  say- 
ing: "You  may  be  president  some 
day."  But  we  only  need  a  few  pre- 
sidents a  century — so  such  encourage- 
ment is  foolish,  in  a  way.  But  we 
can  say  to  a  boy  "You  may  be  the 
man  who  is  to  discover  a  better  way 
of  housing  and  feeding  the  people," 
or  "You  may  be  the  man  who  is 
to  reform  the  money  system. ' '  There 
is  so  much  to  be  done  that  everyone 
may  look  forward  to  having  part  in 
a  big  job. 


The  challenge  before  the  college  man  and  woman  of  today,  irrespective 
of  the  particular  profession  or  trade  into  which  the  individual  may  go,  is 
for  a  more  earnest  devotion  to  the  development  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
our  civilization. — Dr.  Lee.  S.  McCollester. 
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NOW    IS    CHRIST    RISEN    FROA 

DEAD" 


THE 


Following  is  the  text  of  the  sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Rowan,  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Concord,  at  the  service  held  in  the  Training 
School  auditorium  on  Easter  morning: 


I  am  going  to  use  as  a  text  to-day 
the  twentieth,  twenty-first  and  twenty- 
second  verses  of  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  "The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  The 
Apostle  To  The  Corinthians."'  The 
words  of  the  text  are  these:  "But  now 
is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  be- 
come the  first  fruits  of  them  that 
slept.  For  since  by  man  came  death, 
by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam  a.ll  die, 
even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive." 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead  is  the  foundation  of 
Christian  preaching,  Christian  faith, 
and  Christian  hope.  Listen !  '  'If 
Christ  be  not  risen  then  is  our  preach- 
ing vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain." 
Listen  again !  "  I  would  not  have 
you  to  be  ignorant  brethren,  concern- 
ing them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye 
sorrow  not,  even  as  others  which  have 
no  hope.  For  if  ye  believe  that  Je- 
sus died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them 
also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  w7ill  God 
bring  with  him. ' '  I  repeat,  then, 
The  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  dead  is  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tian preaching,  Christian  faith,  aud 
Christian  hope. 

But  did  Jesus  Christ,  someone  will 
ask,  rise  from  the  dead? 

The  first  logical  step  in  proving 
that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  show  that  He  lived 
and  died.  Did  Jesus  die?  Only  last 
Friday  we  conducted  in  our  Church  in 


Concord  a  three  hour  service,  com- 
memorating the  suffering  and  death 
of  Jesus  on  the  cross.  Did  we  com- 
memorate that  which  never  happened? 
Did  Jesus  die?  If  Jesus  lived  as  a 
man,  He  certainly  died ;  for  He  is  not 
living  as  a  man  to-day.  Did  Jesus 
live?  You  may  consider  that  a  fool- 
ish question,  but  people  are  asking  it. 
It  has  not  been  very  long  since  a  cer- 
tain woman  right  here  in  Concord 
said  to  me,  "How  do  you  know  that 
Jesus  ever  lived  ? ' '  Sometime  ago 
my  son  and  I  visited  Washington,  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. We  went  up  in  Washington's 
monument  and  looked  out  through  the 
windows  of  that  monument  across 
the  beautiful  capital  city  of  America. 
Don't  you  think  it  would  be  foolish 
in  the  extreme  for  me  to  doubt  that 
George  Washington  lived?  In  Wash- 
ington and  London  and  Paris  and 
Rome  and  thousands  of  other  cities 
and  towns  and  villages  are  churches 
w7ith  domes  and  towers  and  spires, 
pointing  upward,  sacred  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Jesus.  Don't  you  think  it 
wrould  be  foolish  in  the  extreme  for  me 
to  doubt  that  Jesus  lived?  If  Jesus 
never  lived,  howT  do  you  explain  the 
fact  that  you  dated  every  letter  and 
every  check  that  you  wrote  yesterday, 
1929  ?  In  other  words,  hoAV  do  you 
explain  the  fact  that  we  reckon  a  new 
era  from  the  assumed  date  of  the 
birth  of  an  imaginary  being?  If 
Jesus  never  lilved  how  do  you  explain 
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the  fact  that  we  observe  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the.Lorxf  's  Supper.  If  -Jesus 
never  lived,  how  do  you  explain  Christ- 
mas? If  Jesus  never  lived,  how  do  you, 
account  for  Easter1?  If  Jesus  never  liv- 
ed, how  do  you  explain  -the  picture  of 
Him  which  we  have  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment? A  great  critic  has  said/ 'Je- 
sus as  pictured  in  the  New  Testament 
never  lived;  for  the  floAver  is  too  per- 
fect to  have  sprung  from  the  tree  of 
humanity. ' '  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  how- 
ever, says:  "If  Jesus  as  pictured  in 
the  New  Testament  never  lived,  some 
one  imagined  Him;  and  if  you  can 
find  the  one  a* ho  imagined  Him,  I 
am  ready  to  call  him  Lord."  "It 
AA'ould  take  a  Jesus,"'  another  has 
said,  "to  fabricate  a  Jesus.''  If  Je- 
sus never  lived,  Iioav  do  you  explain 
the  fact  that  no  one  has  ever  loved 
Him  and  folloAved  Him  in  vain?  Any 
one  Avho  loves  Jesus  and  follows  Him 
can  exclaim  with  St.  Paul,  "I  knoAv 
in  Avhom  I  have  believed. ' '  If  any 
one  does  not  believe  in  Jesus,  it  is 
because  he  has  not  loved  Jesus  and 
folloAved  Him.  If  Jesus  never  lived, 
Iioav  do  you  account  for  the  orphan- 
ages, the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
the  King's  Daughters,  the  hospitals, 
the  Jackson  Training  School  and  the 
other  many  organizations,  which  are 
by-products  of  Christianity — yea,  a 
part  of  Christianity  itself? 

But  Iioav  can  Ave  prove  that  Jesus 
rose  from  the  dead?  Well,  how  do 
Ave  prove  anything  else  ?  How  do  Ave 
prove  anything  in  the  court  house? 
We  find  people  who  can  say,  ' '  We 
knoAv  it ;  for  AAre  saw  it. ' '  This  is  the 
way  in  which  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead  has  been  provjen. 
Listen!  "To  whom  he  showed  him- 
self aliA'e  after  his  passion ' '  Listen 
as    I   quote    the   full    context,    which, 


striking  to  relate,  was  AA-ritten  by  a 
physician:' '"The  former  treatise  .have 
I  made,,  0  Theophilus,  of  all  that 
Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  teach. 
Until  the  day  he  Avas  taken  up,  after 
that  he  through  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
giATen  commandments  unto  the  apos- 
tles whom  he  had  chosen:  To  Avhom 
also  he  shoAA-ed  himself  alive  after  his 
passion  by  many  infallible  proofs, 
being  seen  of  them  forty  days,  and 
speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to 
the  kingdom  of  God :  And,  being  as- 
sembled together  -with  them,  command- 
ed them  that  they  should  not  depart 
from  Jerusalem,  but  Avait  for  the 
promise  of  the  Father,  which,  saith 
he,  ye  haA'e  heard  of  me."  Jesus 
shoAved  Himself  alive  after  His  pas- 
sion to  the  apostles  by  many  infal- 
lible proofs ;  He  Avas  seen  of  them 
forty  days;  He  spoke  to  them  of  the 
things  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God;  He  assembled  together  with 
them ;  He  commanded  them.  Jesus 
shoAved  Himself  alive  after  His  pas- 
sion to  the  apostles,  I  say  again,  by 
many  infallible  proofs.  Now  the 
apostles  were  deceived  or  deliberate- 
ly lied  or  spoke  the  truth ;  for  they 
testified  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead. 
Were  the  apostles  deceived?  If  any 
man  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  apos- 
tles were  gullible  creatures,  and  ready 
to  drink  in  just  any  report,  or  story 
he  ought  to  examine  the  record  which 
Ave  have  in  the  New  Testament.  When 
the  women  Avho  were  first  at  the 
tomb  after  Jesus'  resurrection,  Avent 
and  told  the  apostles  that  Jesus  Avas 
risen,  what  effect  did  their  report,  or 
story  have  upon  the  apostles?  We 
read,  '  'Their  words  appeared  unto 
them  as  idle  talk."  Were  the  apos- 
tles gullible  creatures,  and  ready  to 
drink    in   just    any   report    or    story? 
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Only  two  were  sufficiently  impressed 
to  go  and  investigate  for  themselves. 
Later  Jesus  manifested  Himself  to 
two  of  the  disciples  as  they  journeyed 
to  Emmaus.  When  these  two  disci- 
ples told  the  apostles  that  Jesus  was 
risen,  what  effect  did  their  report, 
or  story  have  upon  the  apostles?  "We 
read,  "Neither  believed  they  them.'' 
Were  the  apostles  gullible  creatures, 
and  ready  to  drink  in  just  any  report, 
or  story?  While  they  were  rehears- 
ing these  things  Jesus  came  and  stood 
in  the  midst  of  them,  spoke  to  them, 
and  showed  them  His  hands  and  His 
side.  Thomas,  you  will  recall,  was 
absent.  When  they  told  Thomas  that 
they  had  seen  the  Lord,  what  effect 
did  their  report  or  story  have  upon 
him?  Thomas  said,  "Except  I  shall 
see  in  his  hands  the  prints  of  the  nai]s, 
and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the 
nails,  and  put  my  hand  into  his  side, 
I  will  not  believe. ' '  Were  the  apos- 
tles gullible  creatures,  and  ready  to 
drink  in  just  any  report,  or  story? 
Eight  days  later  Thomais-  was  present 
■with  the  other  apostles ;  and  Jesus 
came  into  the  room  where  they  were 
assembled,  the  doors  being  shut,  and 
spoke  to  them.  Then  addressing  Him- 
self to  Thomas  He  said,  "Reach  hith- 


er thy  finger,  and  see  my  hands;  and 
reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  put  it  into 
my  side;  and  be  not  faithless,  but  be- 
lieving." Thomas  answered  and  said 
unto  Him,  '''My  Lord  and  my  God." 
Were  the  apostles  gullible  creatures, 
and  ready  to  drink  in  just  any  report 
or  story  ?  Were  the  apostles  deceived  ? 
Certainly  not ! 

Did  the  apostles  lie  ?  It  seems 
almost  like  blasphemy  to  ask  that 
question;  but  let  us  ask  it.  Most  of 
the  apostles  sealed  their  testimony 
with  their  blood.  Can  you  think  of 
a  man  dying  for  a  lie — an  unprofitable 
lie  ?  Can  you  think  of  several  men 
dying  for  the  same  lie — the  same  un- 
profitable lie? 

Did  the  apostles  speak  the  truth? 
They  did,  most  assuredly!  Jesus, 
then,  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light,  and  hath 
made  both  possible  and  sure  our  own 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  "But 
now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  det;d, 
and  become  the  first  fruits  of  them 
that  slept.  For  since  by  man  came 
death,  by  man  came  also  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam 
all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all 
be  made  alive." 


Dr.  Clark,  of  Teacher's  College,  Columbia  University,  who  has  been 
say'ng  that  a  college  education  is  a  handicap  to  financial  success,  can  now 
cite  as  a  shining  example  of  the  proof  of  his  theory  the  case  of  Dr.  Chase, 
of  the  North  Carolina  university,  who  refuses  to  vacate  his  present  job 
for  another  at  double  pay  and  other  financial  considerations.  Dr.  Chase  is 
also  evidence,  to  those  who  need  the  evidence,  that  to  wms  college  men  the 
financial  end  is  not  the  major  consideration. — R.  S,.  Clark  Greensboro  News 
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ART  AND  THE  MAZOOMA 


(Cleveland  Star) 


Some  anonymous-  person  made  a 
criticism,  which  the  Outlook  passes 
on  to  its  readers  and  which  we  in  turn 
pass  on  to  ours,  disapproving  of  the 
action  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  in  selling  its  surplus  paintings 
to  the  highest  bidders  instead  of  using 
them  as  lone  exhibits  to  be  shipped 
from  one  art  gallery  to  another 
throughout  the  country.  "They  do 
things  differently  if  not  better 
abroad, ' '  says  the  unknown  critic  who 
is  thus  honored  with  repetition  by  the 
Outlook. 

A  satisfying  denial  of  that  charge 
does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  books. 
In  fact  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any- 
where. At  the  recent  sale  the  Metro- 
politan disposed  of  eighty-five  oils 
■and  seventy-five  water  colors,  and 
got  only  $35,000  for  the  whole  lot. 
John  Ringling,  the  circus  magnate, 
paid  but  $3,500  for  a  picture  cf 
Diana's  Hunting  Party,  a  canvas 
measuring  thirty-two  by  fifteen  feet, 
and  a  mathematical  gentleman  has 
calculated  that  the  price  was  cheap 
enough,  being  a  little  ov^r  seven 
dollars  per  square  foct  for  art  that 
was  good  enough  to  get  into  the 
Metropolitan.  i 


But  what  is  $35,000  to  that  great 
and  wealthy  institution?  No  more 
than  the  proverbial  drop  in  the  buck- 
et of  its  resources.  And  how  much 
more  satisfaction,  pleasure  and  im- 
provement could  have  been  given 
multitudes  of  people  if  those 
paintings,  instead  of  being  auc- 
tioned off  to  persons  who  will  hang 
them  in  private  homes  and  galleries, 
had  been  used  as  a  lone  collection 
for  lesser  museums  of  art ! 

One  of  our  national  troubles  is 
that  we  think  in  terms  of  dollars  in- 
stead of  terms  of  art.  The 
mazooma  not  beauty,  is  the  first 
thig  that  pops  into  the  managerial 
thing  that  pops  into  the  managerial 
mind.  The  cash  that  can  be  cached, 
not  the  pleasure  to  be  awarded 
others,  is  a  motive  implanted  in  us 
by  our  love  of  Big  Busisess.  So  it 
happens  that  even  trustees  of  great 
art  museums  think  'about  second- 
hand sales  before  they  wonder  how 
the  cause  of  art's  sake  may  be  served. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  people 
loose  in  the  republic  who  would  be 
so  much  more  charming  if  they 
thought  more  of  art  and  less  of  the 
mazooma. 


"If  radio's  slim  fingers  can  pluck  a  melody 

From  night  and  tjqss  it  over  a  continent  or  sea; 

If  the  petaled  white  notes  of  a  violin 

Are  blown  across  a  mountain  or  a  city  din ; 

If  songs  like  crimson  roses  are  culled  from  thin  blue  air, 

Why  should  mortals  wonder  if  God  hears  prayer?" 
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PUNISH  CRIME  OR  PREVENT  IT 


(Monroe  Enquirer) 


That  there  is  an  increase  of  crime 
over  the  country  is  an  appalling  con- 
dition. That  the  largest  per  cent  of 
crime  is  committed  by  young  people 
under  twenty-one  is  still  more  ap- 
palling. Yet  these  are  statements  be- 
ing made  by  our  most  prominent  jur- 
ists. 

Judge  A.  M.  Stack,  of  Union  coun- 
ty, an  eminent  Superior  court  judge, 
believes  that  many  judges  are  too  len- 
ient, that  punishment  is  too  long  de- 
layed, that  these  are  contributing 
causes  in  the  increase  of  crime.  Judge 
Fred  Helms,  of  the  Recorder's  Court 
of  Charlotte,  agrees  with  Judge  Stack 
in  regard  to  long  delayed  action  of 
courts  against  criminals.  Public  sen- 
timent demanding  punishment  loses 
power  when  criminals  secure  a  delay 
of  justice  This  is  sometimes  done 
through  their  lawyers  or  weak  judges. 
Swifter,  surer  punishment  would  help 
to  decrease  crime,  think  these  two 
judges. 

But  what  is  going  to  stop  the  in- 
crease of  crime,  especially  among  the 
youth  of  our  land1?  This  is  a  vast 
problem  to  be  considered  by  parents, 
educators  and  reformers. 

Such  institutions  as  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  are  being  taxed  beyond 
their  capacitj^.  Shall  the  State  pro- 
vide more  of  these  excellent  institu- 
tions or  what  must  be  done  with  some 
of  these  incorigibles  that  later  will  be- 


come criminals  unless  some  correc- 
tive measures  are  taken  before  it  is 
too  late. 

Lack  of  discipline  in  homes  and 
schools;  is  given  by  some  as  cause  for 
this  restless,  unruly  class.  If  this 
is  true  it  is  up  to  parents  to  awaken  to 
their  responsibility.  It  is  up  to  school 
authorities  to  realize  their  opportuni- 
ty. 

Children  in  schools  are  seldom  real- 
ly bad,  that  is  vicious,  their  ener- 
gies are  simply  misdirected.  It  is  up 
to  their  teachers  then  to  wisely  direct 
this  abundant  energy,  and  for  the 
school  to  provide  an  equipment  pos- 
sible for  such  activities  as  will  use 
this  surplus  energy  toward  a  sane  and 
normal  development  of  the  child. 

Manual  training,  home  economics, 
athletics  and  libraries  are  means  of 
training  outside  the  three  R  's  that  aid 
in  preparing  our  young  people  for 
useful  citizenship.  Better  for  the  State 
to  provide  such  equipment  than  to 
build  reformatories  and  penitentaries. 

Criminals  are  less  often  found 
among  book-lovers  or  athletes  or 
those  who  can  make  an  honest  living 
by  using  their  branis  and  hands  in 
some  vocation  or  profession. 

If   crime    is    increasing   among   our 

young  people  then  it  is  time  to  find 

a  remedy  for  it.     Which  to  do — face 

the  problem  now  or  leave   it   to   the 

judges    or   criminal    courts    later. 


Racterinchactzopenbedsaqpe  is  the  verb  meaning  "to  love"  in  the 
language  of  a  certain  Esquimo  tribe.  This  probably  accounts  for  the 
long  night  in  the  Arctic. — Selected. 
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SINGING  TOWER  AND  SANCTUARY  .AT 

MOUNTAIN  LAKE 

By  Majel  Ivey  in  Charlotte  Observer. 


Wherever  your  lives  may  be  east, 
make  yon  the  -world  a  bit  more  beauti- 
ful and  better  because  you  have  lived 
in  it,"  are  the  inspiring  words  which 
prompted  Edward  W.  Bok  to  present 
to  the  American  people  the  wondrous- 
]y  beautiful  Mountain  Lake  sanctuary, 
said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  spot 
of  its  area  in  America,  and  the  mar- 
velous singing  tower,  with  its  carillon 
of  61  bells,  recognized  as  the  finest 
and  most  artistic  structure  of  its  kind 
in  the  world. 

Mountain  Lake  is  in  central  Flor- 
ida, equidistant — 67  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co. It  is  almost  directly  east  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  Tampa.  The  near- 
est town  is  Lake  Whale,  a  mile  and  a 
half  away,  located  in  the  richest  coun- 
try in  the  United  States,  according 
to  government  figures. 

"Make  you  the  world  a  bit  more 
beautiful  and  better  because  you  have 
lived  in  it,''  the  message  left  Mr. 
Bok  by  his  grandparents,  both  true 
lovers  of  beauty,  became  his  inspira- 
tion throughout  his  life  in  America 
with  his  many  services  to  his  fellow 
men.  One  evening  while  walking 
from  his  home  at  Mountain  Lake  to 
Iron  mountain,  he  found  the  place 
to  fully  realize  his  grandparents'  mes- 
sage. With  the  setting  sun  and  the 
rising  moon  casting  glory  on  the  moun- 
tain once  hallowed  by  the  worship 
of  the  Indians:  of  Florida  .  who  used 
to  meet  here  each  spring  to  reverence 
the  great  spirit,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  establishing  a  sanctuary  for  birds 


and  humans,  combining  a  dream  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  his  grandfather, 
to  whom  the  Dutch  government,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  entrusted  the  care  of 
a  dangerous  sand  bar  off  the  Dutch 
coast.  . 

He  transformed  this  grim  desert 
island  in  the  North  Sea,  ten  miles  oft 
the  mainland  of  the  Netherlands,  a 
spot  infested  with  pirates  and  barren 
of  any  vegetation,  into  a  haven  of 
green  verdure,  shrubs  and  trees,  fco 
which  came  the  birds  which  rested 
on  their  journey  across  the  North 
Sea,  thus  saving  thousands  of  lives 
and  making  the  island  famous,  llu 
mans  from  the  world  over  came  to 
this  sanctuary  for  inspiration,  just 
as  they  now  come  to  this  beautiful 
southern  sanctuary  with  its  wonderful 
singing  tower. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  President  Cool- 
idge,  who  on  February  !  dedicated 
the  Bok  sanctuary  and  tower,  that  the 
foreigners  and  Americans  who  delight 
in  saying  that  the  United  States  is  a 
soul-less  nation  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  merely  money  grabbers, 
who  have  no  appreciation  of  the  finer 
things  of.  life,  simply  do  not  know 
what    they    are   talking   about. 

"These  grounds  which  we  are  dedi- 
cating today,"'  said  the  president  in 
his  message,"  are  another  extension 
of  this  rapidly  developing  movement. 
It  has  been  designed  as  a  sanctuary  be- 
cause Avithin  it  people,  may  temporarily 
escape  from  the  pressure  and  affliction 
of  the  , affairs  of  life  and  find,  that 
quiet  and  repose  which  came  from  a 
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closer  communion  with  the  beauties 
of  nature ....  It  is  not  only  through 
action  but  also  through  contemplation 
that  people  come  to  understand  them- 
selves. Man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone.  This  thought  is  expressed  ni 
the  motto  of  the  sanctuary :  in  the 
words  of  John  Burroughs,  "L  come 
here  to  find  myself.  It  is  so  easy  to 
get  lost  in  the  world.' 

'"The  main  purpose  of  this  sanc- 
tuary and  tower  is  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel of  beauty.  While  it  has  been  Mr. 
Bok's  purpose  to  give  some  expres- 
sion here  to  his  own  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful, in  form,  in  color,  and  in  sound, 
he  has  also  sought  to  preserve  the 
quiet  and  majesty  of  the  trees,  in- 
crease the  display  of  coloring  in  the 
floAvers,  and  to  combine  stone  and 
marble  in  graceful  lines  in  the  toAver, 
all  in  a  setting  surrounded  by  green 
foliage  and  reflected  in  sparkling  Avat- 
ers  over  Avhich  the  song  of  the  night- 
ingale Avill  mingle  with  the  music  of 
the  bells  .  .  .  EdAvard  W,  Bok  is 
making  this  contribution  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  loyalty  to  his  sovereign, 
the  people.  It  is  another  demonstra- 
tion that  Avhen  they  are  given  the  op- 
portunity the  people  have  the  inate 
poAver  to  proA'ide  themselves  Avith  the 
AAealth,  the  culture,  the  art,  and  the 
refinements  that  support  an  enlight- 
ened nation. ' ' 

The  tower,  designed  by  Milton  B. 
Medary,  Philadelphia  architect,  stands 
in  the  center  of  the  Mountain  Lake 
sanctuary  on  the  highest  point  of 
land  in  Florida  (334  feet,)  It  is  built 
of  tan  colored  coquina  stone  and  pink 
Georgia  marble.  It  weighs  5,500  lbs- 
and  is  securely  anchored  to  a  rein- 
forced concrete  mat  2  feet  6  inches 
thick.     This  is  supported  by  160  re- 


inforced concrete  piles,  driven  to  ATary- 
ing  depths  from  13  feet  3  inches  to 
24  feet  10  inches  below- ground.  The 
toAver  rises  majestically  from  its  foun- 
dation 51  feet  Avide  at  its  base  to  the 
heights  of  205  feet  2  inches.  In  grad- 
ually changing  form  and  tapering  lines 
it  becomes  octagonal  at  the  top,  Avhere 
it  is  but  35  feet  wide. 

The  north  door  is  of  copper  bronze, 
hand  wrought  by  Samuel  Yellin.  The 
various  motifs  of  the  sanctuary  and 
the  tower  centers  in  its  rich  design. 
AboATe  the  north  door  is  a  marble 
band  which  encircles  the  tower:  On 
this  marble  are  delicate  and .  artistic 
caiwings  of  birds.  Cranes,  flamingoes 
and  native  birds  of  Florida  are  shown 
on  the  pinnacles  which  replace  the 
gargoyles  of  European  Gothic.  When- 
ever possible,  the  architect  and  build- 
ers have  used  southern  material  in 
the  construction  of  the  toAATer,  the 
materials  and  motifs  often  partaking 
of  Florida  itself. 

The  gray  "Creole"  marble  at  the 
base,  cut  to  suggest  the  outline  of 
bells,  and  the  pink  ' '  Etowah ' '  marble 
are  from  the  Tate  quarries  of  Geor- 
gia. The  coquina  rock  used  in  the 
lower  Avails  was  excavated  at  Nation- 
al gardens  north  of  Daytona.  Coqui- 
na is  historic  to  Florida  and  was  used 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  old  fort  at 
Saint  Augustine  in  1638.  A  Florida 
motif  is  found  in  the  grill  of  colored 
Faience  in  the  lancet  windows. 
Through  a  richly  colored  series  of  un- 
der sea  forms  like  the  jelly  fish  and 
sea  horse,  the  development  of  life 
is  traced  through  Flora  and  fauna, 
reaching  the  trees  and  birds  of  the 
upper  panels  and  centering  in  a  re- 
lief that  shoAAs  "man's  dominion  over 
all." 
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A  park  of  50  acres  of  land  com- 
prises the  sanctuary,  which  is  the 
work  of  Frederick  Law  Olmstead, 
landscape  arcitect  of  Brookline,  Mass. 
What  five  years  ago  was  a  dreary 
sandhill  has  been  transformed  into 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the 
world  by  transplanting  live  oak  trees 
and  palms,  building  artificial  lakes 
and  creating  a  veritable  garden  of 
lovely  plants,  shrubs  and  flowers.  The 
trees  and  the  more  than  50  bird  baths 
make  the  sanctuary  a  paradise  for  the 
cardinal,  the  bobwhite,  the  robin,  the 
mocking  bird  and  others,  whose  songs 
blend  harmoniously  with  the  soft  mus- 
ic of  the  tower  bells. 

The  61  bells  of  the  tower,  which 
were  cast  in  England  and  which  range 
in  weight  from  16  pounds  to  23,400 
pounds,  are  played  every  day  at  sun- 
set, besides  at  noon  on  Sundays,  on 
the  birthdays  of  Washington,  Lincoln 
and  Robert  E.  Lee  and  also  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  and  New  Year's  Eve.  The 
total  weight  of  the  bells  is  123,164 
pounds.  The  tenor  bell  alone 
weighs  11  tons.  There  are  48 
tones  or  four  octvaves,  the  13  upper 

The  famous  Anton  Brees,  of  Ant- 
werp, Belgium,  acted  as  Carillonneur 
when  the  sanctuary  and  the  singing 
tower  Avere  formally  opened  to  the 
public  on  the  first  day  of  February, 
1929.  Mr.  Brees  has  played  most  of 
the  great  caxillons  of  the  world  and 
was  recently  Carrillonneur  for  Mr. 
Rockfeller  at  the  Park  Avenue  Bap- 
tist church,  New  York.  He  also  op- 
ened the  fine  Carillon  War  Memorial 
at  Capetown,  South  Africa,  Mr.  Brees 
will  be  a  resident  of  Lake  Wales 
from  December  to  May  each  year. 

The  difference  between  a  carillon 
and    a    chime    puzzles    many    people 


who  are  not  familiar  with  the  many 
details  of  the  technique  of  tower 
music.  A  chime  is  a  set  of  not  more 
than  8,  10  or  12  bells  tuned  to  the 
notes  of  the  diatonic  scale  (proceed- 
ing by  a  definite  order  of  tones  and 
half  tones.)  The  carillon,  played  on 
a  keyboard  or  clavier,  similiar  to  an 
organ  or  piano  (some  are  played  au- 
tomatically,) is  a  set  of  bells  tuned 
to  the  intervals  of  the  chromatic  scale 
(proceeding  entirely  by  half  tones.) 
The  compass  is  three  octaves  or  more, 
the  lowest  bell  being  often  many  tons. 
In  the  highest  octaves,  the  weight 
of  each  bell  is  but  a  few  pounds.  All 
the  bells  hang  "dead"  or  fixed,  so  as 
not  to  swing. 

The  carillon  and  the  architecture 
of  the  singng  towers  of  Europe  re- 
flect their  national  history  in  tradi- 
tion and  material,  two  forces  which 
have  contributed  to  the  Bok  singing 
tower. 

"Why  is  it  called  a  singing  tower?" 
is  another  question  which  puzzles 
man}'  people.  This  is  the  traditional 
name  given  to  all  carillon  towers.  It 
used  to  be  the  custom  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgium  and  the  north  of 
France,  in  early  medieval  times,  for 
the  watcher  of  towers  to  blow  a  horn 
to  summon  the  people  of  the  threat- 
ened danger  of  the  coming  invaders 
or  the  flooding  of  dykes. 

Later  a  bell  replaced  the  horn. 
Then  clocks  were  introduced  in  the 
towers  and  the  passing  of  the  hours 
marked  by  the  striking  of  bells.  Grad- 
ually more  bells  were  added  and  then 
chimes  on  which  simple  tunes  were 
played  at  the  quarter  hours  and  just 
before  the  big  bell  struck  the  hour. 
With  the  adding,  from  century  to  cen- 
tury, of  other  bells,  the  carillon  was 
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evolved    in   the    seventeenth    century. 

The  national  history  of  each  coun- 
try which  used  these  towers  to  call 
the  people  to  Avar,  to  peace,  to  work, 
to  prayer  and  to  fast  was  reflected  in 
the  architecture  of  the  tower  and  in 
the  music  of  the  bells,  which  came  to 
be   called   a   "singing   tower." 

In  giving  the  great  singing  tower 
and  the  wonderful  sanctuary  to  the 
American  people,  Mr.  Bok  asks  only 
that  the  public  co-operate  with  him 
in  its  care  by  guarding  its  quiet,  its 
its  flowers  and  its  birds,  by  keeping 
to  the  grass  paths  when  walking  and 
by    not    feeding    or    frightening    the 


birds,  picking  the  flowers,  making  the 
sanctuary  a  picnic  ground  and  scat- 
tering paper  and  rubbish.  Surely 
this  is  a  small  thing  to  ask  in  return 
for  so  majestic  and  so  exquisite  a 
gift. 

Maj.  H.  M.  Nornabell,  director  of 
the  sanctuary,  has  aptly  expressed 
the  significance  of  the  gift  in  these 
fitting  words:  "I,  who  have  seen  the 
martyrdom  of  the  historic  singing 
tower  of  Ypres  and  now  the  birth 
of  this  truly  magnificent  ' '  singing 
tower"  of  Florida,  fully  realize  what 
it  will  mean  to  you  all  the  future 
generations  of  America. ' ' 


Billy — Something  happened  to  me  yesterday  that  will  never  happen  to 
me  again  if  I  live  tp  be  a  hundred. 
George — What  was  it? 
Billy — I  was  fourteen  years  old. — Boys  Life. 


WITH  OUR  CRITICS 


(Cleveland  Star) 


Dr.  Henly  L.  Mencken,  America's 
best  known  and  most  feared  critic, 
has  indexed  nearly  every  other  cele- 
brity we  have  and  now  his  description 
of  President  Hoover  should  be  inter- 
esting if  nothing  else:  "He  is  an 
American  who  came  within  an  inch 
of  being  an  Englishman,  a  republican 
who  came  within  an  inch  of  being  a 
Democrat,  and  a  dry  who  came  within 
an  inch  of  being  a  wet." 

To  which  Nell  Battle  Lewis,  North 
Carolina's  most  entertaining  critic 
and  observer,  added :  N  The  last 
cause  is  noteworthy,  for,  so  far  as  I 
know,  this  is  the  first  time  anybody 
has    been    able    to    discover    whether 


Mr.  Hoover  is  really  a  wet  or  dry. ' ' 

And  while  we  are  presenting  the  re- 
cent views  of  our  leading  critics,  who 
among  them  can  excel  the  parting 
shot  of  Jim  Reed  the  Misourian,  when 
he  left  the  United  States  Senate:  "I 
am  ready  to  go  home  now  that  an 
Englishman  is  president,  an  Indian 
is  vice  president,  and  a  negro  is  in 
Congress. ' ' 

After  all,  the  critics  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  it  is  a  pretty 
good  world  when  the  first  buds  begin 
to  pop  out  and  the  first  robins  arrive 
—provided,  of  course,  the  weather 
man  decides  that  we've  had  enough 
rain  for  the  time  being. 
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A  STORY  OF  TWO  DIAMONDS 


By  J.  W.  Atteberry 


.A  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago 
there  lived  near  the  banks  of  the 
Orange  River  in  South  Africa  a  poor 
family  by  the  name  of  Jacobs.  They 
lived  in  a  little  two-room  house  with 
furniture  of  the  simplst  kind. 

The  children  had  f  eAv  playthings, 
yet  they  found  many  ways  to  enter- 
tain themselves.  They  often  went  to 
the  pastures  in  the  morning  with  the 
flocks  and  herds  and  had  fine  times 
playing  games  and  gathering  wild 
flowers. 

The  weather  was  never  cold  in  win- 
ter, yet  everyone  looked  forward  to 
September  and  October  as  we  welcome 
April  and  May,  for  the  seasons  in 
South  Africa  aire  the  opposite  of  those 
in  our  country.  Wild  flowers  were 
not  as  plentiful  here  as  farther  south, 
near  Cape  Town,  yet  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  the  children  would  often 
come  home  with  great  bouquets  of 
yellow  and  white  calla  lilies  that  grow 
like  weeds  along  the  streams  of  South 
Africa.  The  people  call  them  pig 
lilies  because  the  hogs  enjoy  eating 
them  end  root  up  the  ground  to  get 
the.  bulbs.  Another  flower  they  often 
found  in  their  rambles  was  the  geran- 
ium, which  is  a  native  of  the  country. 

The  winters,  while  not  cold,  were 
often  rainy,  and  everyone  welcomed 
the  coming  of  spring  with  its  warmth 
and  sunshine.  The  woods  in  summer 
were  not  full  of  music  as  they  are  in 
our  country,  for  there  are  feAv  song 
birds  in  South  Africa,  but  the  chil- 
dren would  often  sit  in  the  shada  of 
a  tree  for  a  long  time  listening  to  the 
cooing  of  the  doves  that  are  found 
everywhere. 


One  thing  the  children  enjoyed  very 
much  during  the  pleasant  days  of 
spring  and  summer  was  to  go  down 
to  the, gravel  beds  along  the  river  and 
spend  hours  hunting  for  pretty  stones. 
They  would  come  home,  with  handfuls 
of  different  colored  pebbles. 

One  day,  while  enjoying  their,  favor- 
ite pastime,  one  of  the  children  found 
a  stone  that  was  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  others  because  of  its  white- 
ness and  the  way  it  reflected  the  light. 
There  was  some  discussion  among 
them  as  to  who  should  be  counted  the 
real  owner  of  the  choice  pebble,  but 
the  matter  Avas  satisfactorily  settled 
by  the  one  Avho  found  it  when  he  gave 
the  others  several  of  the  stones  he 
had  collected. 

That  eATenihg  they  took  their  treas- 
ures home  and  showed  their  mother 
the  pretty  rocks  they  had  found.  They 
called  her  attention  to  the  pretty 
Avhite  one  that  sparkled  in  the  sun- 
light. But  little  AATas  thought  of  the 
incident,  and  the  children  Avent  on 
playing  as  usual  Avith  the  pebbles 
they  had  gathered,  AAThile  the  neigh- 
boring children  often  came  over  with 
pockets  full  of  choice  specimens. 
Sometimes  they  Avould  play  that  all 
their  tinted  pebbles  Avere  sheep  and 
cattle  and  have  good  times  putting- 
them  in  pastures  they  had  fenced 
with  small  sticks. 

One  day  Mrs.  Jacobs,  in  talking 
Avith  a  neighbor,  Mrs.  Van  Neikerk, 
mentioned  the  fact  of  the  children 
finding  such  ai  pretty  AAThite  stone  the 
other  day  doAvn  on  the  gravel  beds. 
Mrs.  Van  Niekerk  told  her  husband 
Avhat  Mrs.  Jacobs  said,  and  he  AA-ant- 
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cd  to  see  the  specimen  that  had  start- 
ed the  neighbors  talking.  One  day 
Avhen  he  was  over  there  he  asked  to 
'see  the  stone. 

'  They  looked  in  the  heap  of  pebbles 
where  the  children  had  been  playing, 
but  it  was  not  there.  After  some 
seai'ching  in  different  parts  of  the 
yard  they  found  it  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  corner  almost  covered  with  dust. 

When  Mr.  Van  Niekerk  took  the 
stone  in  his  hand  and  brushed  away 
the  dust,  it  looked  so  beautiful  that 
he  became  interested  and  asked  if 
he  might  buy  it. 

"We  do  not  want  anything  for  it,'1 
said  Mrs.  Jacobs.  '"  If  you  would  like 
to  have   it,   take  it   with   you." 

He  put  it  in  his  pocket,  took  it 
home,  and  during  the  next  few  days 
he  often  thought  about  the  beautiful 
white  stone  in  his  pocket  and  wond- 
ered if  it  was  really  of  any  value. 

Not  long  after  this  there  came  to 
that  part  of  the  country  a  trader  who 
admired  the  stone  and  said  he  be- 
lieved it  might  be  valuable.  He  agre- 
ed to  take  it  with  him  and  see  if  he 
could  find  anyone  who  could  determine 
its  worth. 

It  was  finally  sent  to  the  chief  min- 
eralogist of  that  locality,  who  pro- 
nounced it  a  diamond  and  fixed  its 
value  at  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars. 

The  governor  of  Cape  Colony  bought 
the  diamond  for  the  price  fixed  by 
the  mineralogist."  It  was  immediately 
sent  to  a  factory  to  be  cut  and  polish- 
ed, and  afterward  was  put  on  display 
at  the  Paris'"  Exposition:  The  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  that  stood 


below  the  great  case  that  contained 
the  treasure  and  admired  its  beauty 
did  not  know  that  it  had  once  been 
a  plaything  for  children  in  the  dusty 
yard  of  a  South  African  home. 

The  people  around  Hopetown,  where 
the  stone  had  been  found,  we're  very 
much  excited  when  they  knew  the 
price  for  which  it  had  been  sold.  All 
were  busy  raking  over  the  gravel  beds 
of  the  river  with  the  hope  of  finding 
a  stone  of  like  value. 

Several  months  after  the  Jacobs 
children  had  found  this  stone  a  shep- 
herd, living  thirty  miles  down  the 
river,  found  another  large  diamond 
far  more  valuable  than  the  first.  Mr. 
Van  Niekerk  went  to  see  him  at  once 
and  purchased  it,  giving  him  in  ex- 
change a  large  flock  of  sheep,  several 
oxen,  and  a  horse.  The  shepherd  felt 
this  was  a  lucky  find  for  him  and  was 
much  pleased  with  his  trade.  Mr. 
Van  Niekerk  sold  the  diamond  in  a 
few  days  for  more  than  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

We  do  not  know  how  he  shared  his 
fortune  with  his  good  neighbors,  the 
Jacobses,  who  gave  him  the  pretty 
■white  stone  the  children  found  down 
by  the  river.  However,  we  hope  he 
did  not  forget  them  in  his  prosperity, 
but  made  it  possible  for  them  to  move 
from  the  little  tAvo-room  house  down 
by  the  river  to  a  comfortable  resi- 
dence where  the  children  might  have 
the  advantage  of'  an  education  and 
enjoy  the   better   things    of   life. 

Sueh  was  the  beginning  of  the  great 
diamond    industry    of    South    Africa, 
!  which  has  added  millions  to  the  wealth 
of   the   world;    - 


The  amethyst  was  regarded  by  the  ancient  as  having  the  power  to  dispel 
drunkenness 
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THE  HOMELESS  SINGER 


(Selected) 


On  a  cold,  dark  night,  when  the 
wind  was  blowing  hard,  Conrad,  a 
worthy  citizen  of  a  little  town  in 
Germany,  sat  up  playing  his  flute, 
while  Ursala,  his  wife  was  preparing 
supper.  They  heard  a  sweet  voice 
singing  outside : 

Foxes  to   their  holes  have  gone, 
Every  bird  into  his  nest; 

But  I  wander  here  alone, 

And  for  me  there  is  no  rest. 
Tears   filled  the  good  man's  eyes  as 
he   said,   "What   a   fine   sweet   voice. 
What  a  pity  it  should  be  spoiled  by 
being  tried  in  such  weather. ' ' 

"I  think  it  is  the  voice  of  a  child. 
Let  us  open  the  door  and  see,"  said 
the  wife,  who  had  lost  a  boy  not  long 
before,  and  whose  heart  was  open  to 
take  pity  on  the  little  wanderer. 

Conrad  opened  the  door  and  saw 
a  ragged  child,  who  said,  "Charity, 
good   sir,  for  Christ's  sake." 

"Come  in,  my  little  one,"  said  he; 
"you  shall  rest  with  me  for  the 
night." 

The  boy  said,  "Thank  God,"  and 
entered.  The  heat  of  the  room  made 
him    faint,    but    Ursala's    kind    care 


soon  revived  him.  They  gave  him 
some  supper,  and  he  told  them  he 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  miner,  and  that 
he  sang  and  wandered  about,  and 
lived  on  the  money  people  gave  him. 
His  kind  friends  would  not  let  him 
talk  much,  but  sent  him  to  bed.  When 
he  was  asleep  they  looked  upon  him 
and  were  pleased  with  his  pleasant 
countenance.  In  the  morning  they 
determined  to  keep  him,  if  he  was 
willing,  and  they  found  that  he  was 
only  too  glad  to  remain. 

They  sent  him  to  school,  and  after- 
wards he  entered  a  monastery.  There 
he  found  the  Bible,  which  he  read, 
and  from  which  he  learned  the  way 
of  life.  The  sweet  voice  of  the  little 
singer  learned  to  preach  the  good 
news:  "Justified  by  faith,  we  have 
peace  with  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

Conrad  and  Ursala,  when  they  took 
that  little  street  singer  into  their 
house,  little  thought  they  were 
nourishing  the  great  champion  of  the 
reformation.  The  poor  child  was 
Martin   Luther. 


North  Carolina,  in  the  early  summer,  will  be  signally  honored  when 
the  United  Confederate  veterans  shall  assemble  at  Charlotte  for  the 
1929  reunion.  A.  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  legislature  asking  for 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  the  occasion. 
The  ranks  of  these  aged  soldiers  grows  thinner  each  year,  and  doubtless 
North  Carolina  will  never  again  have  the  opportunity  to  honor  this 
organization  of  the  men  in  gray.  The  entire  state  should  have  a  part 
in  their  entertainment,  and  an  appropriation  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly  will  make   this   possible. — Smithfield   Herald. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MEAL 


By  Mary  Graham  Bonner 


Almost  every  one  has  had  the  follow- 
ing meal  just  as  its  menu  is  here  given : 
potato  soup,  radishes,  sirloin  steak, 
sweet  potatoes,  spinach,  tomato  salad, 
ice  cream,  tea  or  coffee.  It  is  more 
or  less  of  a  typical  meal ;  so  I  choose 
it  here,  not  for  its  potential  gastro- 
nomic  pleasure,   but   for  its   history. 

White  potatoes  are  early  natives 
of  Chile,  South  America.  The  first 
to  carry  this  vegetable  to  Europe  were 
the  Spanish  explorers.  The  Indians 
in  South  America  were  particularly 
fond  of  this  staple  vegetable;  and 
though  white  potatoes  have  since  been 
known  as  Irish  potatoes,  they  went 
through  various  naturalization  pro- 
cesses to  achieve  their  more  com- 
monly known  title  England  was 
introduced  to  potatoes  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  upon  his  return 
from  Virginia ;  but  they  were  already 
known  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  and 
the  potatoes  found  by  Raleigh  in  Vir- 
ginia had  been  originally  introduced 
there    by    seafaring    Spanish    traders. 

Radishes  have  an  ancient,  honorable 
history.  The  builders  of  the  Pyramid 
of  Cheops  ate  radishes  as  part  of  their 
diet,  according  to  the  reputable  old 
Herodotus.  They  became  well  known 
through  Asia  and  Europe  and  have 
enjoyed  a  world-wide  popularity  and 
renown. 

James  I  of  England,  during  whose 
reign  the  Bible  was  translated  into 
English,  is  also  supposed  to  be  the 
originator  of  what  we  call  sirloin 
steak.  He  relished  a  particular  cut 
of  the  loin,  and  in  his  foolish  fashion 
thought  to  do   it  honor  in  calling  it 


by  a  special  honorable  name.  He 
spoke  of  it  as  Sir  "Loin,"  and  so  has 
clung   to    it    this    name. 

Sweet  potatoes  belong  to  the  family 
of  the  genus  batatas.  There  are  sup- 
posed to  be  fifteen  species,  eleven  of 
which  belong  to  America  exclusively, 
while  the  other  species  belong  to  Asia, 
Europe,  vand  America.  While  they 
are  known  in  Japan,  China,  the  South 
Seas,  South  America,  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  United  States,  the 
most  fascinating  story  about  their  his- 
tory is  that  Christopher  Columbus  pre- 
sented Queen  Isabella  with  sweet  po- 
tatoes among  other  gifts  from  the 
New  World. 

Spinach  has  a  Persian  background 
and  ancestry;  and  even  in  the  ancient 
Chinese  accounts  of  this  vegetable 
Persia  is  given  the  credit  for  its  ori- 
gin in  the  Chinese  name  which,  trans- 
lated, means  "herb  of  Persia."  When 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were 
achieving  their  great  fame  in  advanced 
civilization,  spinach  played  its  vege- 
tarian part  brought  in  by  the  Persians. 

Tomatoes  are  thoroughly  American. 
They  boast  no  name  in  Asiatic  or 
European  languages.  For  a  long  time 
the  tomato  was  considered  poisonous 
and  sometimes  received  the  name  of 
' '  love  apple, ' '  which  is  a  little  hard  on 
romance.  Peru  is  supposed  to  be  its 
birthplace,  and  the  Indians'  calling 
it  "tumatle"  gave  it  the  name  from 
which   we   have   evolved   tomato. 

Over  nine  centuries  ago  the  Italians 
were  enjoying  the  cool  delight  of  ice 
cream  as  a  desert;  and  among  its  de- 
votees was  Catharine  de  Medici,  whose 
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cooks  gave  the  recipe  to  the  French 
Ice  cream  was  rediscovered,; as' it  were 
in  this  country  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  At  that  time  ice.  was  cai; 
on  Lake  Wenham,  near  Boston,  Mas«  , 
for  the  definite  object  of  being  used  in 
the  making  of  ice  cream. 

Tea  has  been  known  in  China  for 
over  four  thousand  years.  There  are, 
as  every  one  knows,  many  fairy  tales 
and  legends  as  to  its  origin;  but  cer- 
tainly China  can  claim  it  as  its  o-w.ii 
original  drink.  In  a  Chinese  volume 
of  gene-ral  knowledge  called  '':Pent- 
sao, "  tea  is  said  to  date  back  to  the 
year  2700  B.  C.  . 

Coffee,  is  also  an  ancient  beverage 
and  has  its  accompanying  legends.  It 
was  first  used  in  Abyssinia,  and  after- 
wards cultivated  in  Arabia  and  Egypt. 
For  a  long  time,  however,  it  w^as  not 
cultivated,  but  was  merely  gathered 
in  its  wild  state  in'  the  forests.  The 
governor  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in- 
troduced coffee  into  Java  and  made 
the  name  of  the  place  well  known, 
largely  on  this  account.  The  Dutch, 
also  introduced  it  to  America ;  and 
now  Brazil,  Central  America,  and  the 
West  Indies  grow  more  than  do  any 
other  parts  of  the  world. 


Finally,  if  you  are  not  quite  satis- 
fied.atihe  close , of  the,  meal  and  would 
like  to  have  sandwiches  later  in  the 
evening,  you  may  remember  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  who  was  so  fond  of  his 
game  that  he  couldn't  stop  to  eat,  but 
had  the  substantial  part  of  his  meal 
placed  between  slices  of  bread,  by 
which  means  he.  could  continue  play- 
ing without  going  hungry.  In  honor 
of  this  advance  prophet  of  picnics 
this  food  form  and  method  of  eating 
were  named  after  him  and  his  title. 

Then  should  you  still  feel  hungry 
and  want  a  banana  before  you  go  to 
bed,  you  may  enter  into  an  argument 
with  any  one  as  to  whether  it  is  a 
native  of  the  New  World  as  well  as 
a  native  of  Asia  in  its  southern  parts 
— Ceylon,  the  Malay  states,  and  China 
— for  all  the  old  authorities  contra- 
diet  one  another  with  great  vehemence 
about  the  banana.  Maybe  that  is  why 
bananas  are  so  filling.  They  may  have 
puffed  up  at  the  thought  of  all  their 
argumentative  importance. -Thaty  how- 
ever, is  purely  a  personal  fancy  and 
quite    lacks    botanical    accuracy. 

In  any  event,  this  meal  should  suf- 
fice! 


Teaching   girls   genuine,   wholesome,   helpful  recreation  is   one   of  the 
best  services  American  women  can  perform. 

Girls  and  hoys  do  not  have  an  opportunity  for  wrong-doing  when  they 
are  it  work  at  home,  in  church  or  at  play. 

It  is  when  they  have  leisure  and  are  idle  that  they  go  wrong. 

Taking  them  out  of  doors  and  opening  their  hearts,  eyes  and  minds,  to 
the  wonders  of  nature  is  one  of  the  best  things  we  can  do  for  them. " 

— Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover. 
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'MACK  WALNUTS 

(The  Southern  Feid) 


Growing  black  walnut  trees  for  the 
wood  and  for  the  nuts  may  be  made 
a  profitable  enterprise  on  farms  and 
in  forests  in  most 'parts  of  the  South. 

Black  walnut  is  one  of  the  highest 
priced  of  all  American  woods  and  is 
constantly  increasing  in  value,  due  to- 
the  growing  demand  for  its  use  in 
making  fine  furniture,  piano  cases, 
radio    cabinets,    gun    stocks,    etc. 

It  takes  half  a  century  for  a  walnut 
tree  to  grow  to  large  sawmill  size, 
but  it  Avill  begin  to  bear  nuts  in  from 
8  to  10  years,  the  crop  increasing  as 
the  tree  grows  in  size.  The  hulled 
nuts  are  readily  salable  at  not  less 
than  75  cents  a  bushel.  Improved 
varieties  that  crack  easily,  and  from 
which  the  meat  can  be  taken  out  in 
large  joieces,  are  now  available  for 
planting. 

Among  the  new  varieties  the  Thom- 
as ranks  very  high.     The  Stabler  and 


Ohio  are  also  good  varieties.  In  every 
locality  in  which  they  will  do  well, 
including  all  of  the  Piedmont  and 
Mountain  sections  of  the  South  and 
much  of  the  Coastal  Plain  area,  wal- 
nuts should  he  included  in  every  plant- 
ing of  forest  trees,  and  every  farmer 
will  find  it  profitable  to  plant  walnut 
trees  in  suitable  places  about  his  farm. 
A  few  hours,  some  winter  day  when 
the  ground  is  not  frozen,  will  be 
enough  to  plant  a  large  number  of 
trees.  A  farmer  may  well  anticipate 
sending  his  son  or  grandson  to  col- 
lege with  the  profits  of  walnut  trees 
planted  in  his  youth. 

Under  the  lead  of  County  Agent 
W.  Gr.  Yeager,  about  6,000  children 
in  Rowan  County,  N.  C,  are  planting 
black  walnuts  about  their  homes. 
Several  of  the  schools  have  reported 
that  100  per  cent  of  their  pupils  have 
planted  walnuts. 


THE  NEW  HIGHWAY  COMMISSIONER 

Rufus  A.  Doughton  appointed  Chairman  of  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion by  Governor  Gardner  no  doubt  has  ability  of  several  kinds.  Besides 
being  reputed  enough  of  a  business  man  to  have  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune  he  is  a  seasoned  and  capable  politician.  Under  Chairman  Frank 
Page  the  Highway  Commission  steered '  pretty  clear  of  politics.  It  has 
in  its  membership  six  Democrats  and  three  Republicians  and  is  supposed 
to  be  a  non-partisan  organization.  Most,  of  these  members  are  business 
men  and  are  not  regarded  as  active  politicians  although  they  doubtless 
takLe  some  interest  in  politics  as  all  intelligent  people  should,  do.  Whether 
Mr,  Doughton  will  be  able  to  resist  a  life  long  tendency  to  look  at  things 
from  a  political  angle  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  Mr.  A.  J.  Maxwell  who 
succeeds  Mr.  Doughton  as  Revenue  Commissioner  is  no  doubt  a  very  good 
selection  for  that  position. — Selected. 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  MARCH 


Room  No.  1 
— A— 

Coleman   Goodwin. 
— B— 
William     Jackson,     Millard     Lenon- 
ard,  Joyner  Rose,  Ralph  Walton,  Cal- 
vin Dowdy,  James  Mayberry  and  Ed- 
ward McBryde. 

Room  No.  3 
—A— 
Howard  Keenan,  Charles  McMillan, 
Ian  French,  John  Reams,  John  Gar- 
rett, Carl  Norton  and  Samuel  DeVon. 
— B— 
Bynum  Williams,  Earnest  Walters, 
Marvin    Barnes,    Vernon    Cox,    Wil- 
liard    Brittan,    Howard    Owens,    Mel- 
vin  Cathron  and  David  Hall. 
Room  No.  4 
— A— 
Hubert  Josey,  Franklin  Smith,  Ed- 
ward   Wheeler,    John    Callihon    and 
James  Smith. 

— B— 
Tallie     McCrary,  Hermon     Kissiah, 
Paul    Huffman,     Oley    Gilbert,    Fred 
Conner  and  Leroy  Aired. 
Room  No.  5 
— A— 
Johnnie  Wilkens,  Perry  Quinn,  H. 
W.    Rabon,    Johnnie    Sparts,    Hubert 


Hines,  Clifton  Joiner,  Walter  Ricks, 
Claud  Slate,  Howard  Fralix,  James 
Rivenbark,  Henry  Sma.llwood,  Carl 
Shropshire,  Tuller  Terres  and  Lee 
Broadway. 

Room  No  6 
— A— 

James  Mason,  Casey  Smith,  James 
Elliott,  Clenn  Page,  Richard  Wilder, 
James  Correll,  Ben  Woody  and  Carl 
Griffin. 

— B— 

Stephen  Gibson,  Howell  Neel, 
Jesse  Neal,  William  Arnold,  John 
Tart,  Joffre  Narron?  Clyde  Kivett, 
John  Williamson  and  Woodrow  John- 
son. 

Room  No.  7 
— A— 

Earnest  Davis,  Obie  Harris,  Murry 
Baskins,  Grover  Tompson,  Cletis  Ea- 
son,  Gurney  Moser,  Carlton  Johnson, 
Lester  Yontz,  John  Durham,  Walter 
Lockamy,  David  Hill,  Worth  Johnson, 
Wade  Phileman,  Boyce  Greene,  Ray 
Terris,  Dorsey  Wilson,  Marvin  Cook, 
Charles  Goodman,  Woodrow  Maner, 
Robert  Smith,  Herman  Barrett,  Pink 
Chester,  Herschell  Crews,  James  Cam- 
den and  Elmer  Broom. 


YOU  CAN'T  BEAT  'EM 

An  American,  an  Irishman  and  a  Scotchman  dined  together  at  a  fash- 
ionable hotel.  Upon  finishing  the  dinner  the  American  displayed  a  $5 
bill  which  he  leisurely  rolled  up  and  used  to  light  his  cigarette.  Not  to  be 
outdone,  the  Irishman  took  out  a  $10  bill,  which  he  rolled  and  used  for 
lighting  his  pipe.  And  the  Scotchman,  nothing  daunted,  drew  a  check- 
book from  his  pocket,  wrote  a  check  for  $10,000,  and  Tised  it  for  light- 
ing his  cigar. 
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Our  school  principal  reports  that 
twenty-five  boys  were  promoted  last 
week. 


The  boys  and  officers  are  enjoying 
nice  fresh  rape  salad  from  our 
Spring  garden. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Powell  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  Whiteville,  after  spending 
some  time  here  with  his  sister,  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Fisher. 


Melvard  Murray,  who  had  his  arm 
broken  when  struck  by  a  passing  au- 
tomobile, has  returned  from  the  Con- 
cord   Hospital. 


Thirteen  new  boys  were  placed  in 
the  Receiving  Cottage  the  first  of  the 
month.  After  remaining  there  two 
weeks  they  will  be  sent  to  the  other 
cottages. 


Following  his  third  attack  of  pneu- 
monia, McDonald  Montague  was  tak- 
en to  the  State  Sanatorium  last  Sat- 
urday for  examination.  The  exam- 
ining physician  reports  that  he  is  in 
good  shape  and  thinks  he  will  be  well 
soon. 


The  work  of  spraying  and  loosen- 
ing up  the  soil  around  our  fifteen 
acres  of  young  fruit  trees  has  just 
been  completed.  This  young  orchard 
is  in  excellent  condition  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  a  good  fruit  crop 
this   year. 


Last  Wednesday,  our  regular  visit- 
ing  day,    was   beautiful    and    an   un- 


usually large  number  of  visitors  were 
present. 


Another  addition  to  the  Easter 
feast  were  six  thousand,  seven  hun- 
dred buns,  the  product  of  our  own 
bakery. 


Mr.  Walker  and  his  flower  force 
are  preparing  and  planting  the  long 
petunia  beds  bordering  the  driveways 
about  our  grounds.  Some  of  these 
beds  are  /several  hundred  feet  in 
length  and  when  in  full  bloom  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  campus. 


Commissioner  Frank  D.  Grist,  of 
the  State  Department  of  Labor  and 
Printing,  Raleigh,  Mr.  C.  L.  Holden, 
of  the  same  department,  and  Miss 
Wray  Ramsey,  of  Duke  University, 
visited  the  institution  last  Monday. 
They  were  conducted  through  the  vari- 
ous departments  here,  and  expressed 
themselves  as  being  pleased  with  the 
work  being  done  at  the  Training 
School.  We  enjoyed  their  brief  visit 
and  hope  they  will  come  again. 

We  were  sorry  to  learn  that  Mrs. 
J.  A.  B.  Goodman,  of  Mooresville, 
mother  of  Miss  Vernie  Goodman,  sec- 
retary to  the  Superintendent,  sustain- 
ed a  broken  arm  last  Sunday  night 
as  she  wras  leaving  St.  James  Lutheran 
Church,  Concord.  Weak  from  recent 
illness,  Mrs.  Goodman  stumbled  ais 
she  started  down  the  short  flight  of 
stairs  to  the  sidewalk.  She  was  tak- 
en to  the  local  hospital  for  treatment 
and  later  to  the  Mooresville  Hospital, 
where  she  is  getting  along  nicely. 
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Two  beautiful  new  flags,  the  Nation- 
al Emblem  and  State  Flag,  may  be 
seen  flying  from  the  steel  poles  on 
the  northern  end  of  our  campus.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  manager  of  the 
J.  C.  Penny  Company  and  Mr.  E.  B. 
Grady,  of  Concord,  for  this  gift  and 
tender  herewith  our  sincere  thanks 
and  appreciation. 

Easter  was  appropriately  obsei'ved 
at  the  school  last  Sunday.  Instead 
of  the  regular  session  of  our  Sun- 
day School,  an  Easter  service  was 
held  in  the  auditorium  at  nine  o'clock. 
A  choir  of   about   thirty   small   boys, 


under  Miss  Goodman's  direction,  ren- 
dered several  selections  in  a  credit- 
able manner.  Dr.  J.  C.  Rowan,  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Con- 
cord, delivered  a  splendid  sermon,  the 
full  text  of  which  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  Following  this  the  boys 
returned  to  their  respective  cottages, 
where  they  enjoyed  a  fish  dinner.  In 
addition  to  this  3200  eggs  were  sent 
to  the  cottages.  These  were  dyed  and 
served  to  the  boys  during  the  day.  At 
three  o  'clock  in  the  afternoon  our 
Sunday  School  assembled  for  its  regu- 
lar session. 


IF  YOU  ARE  WELL-BRED 

You  will  be  kind. 

You  will  not  use  slang. 

You  will  try  to  make  others  happy. 

You  will  never  indulge  in  ill-natured  gossip. 

You  will  think  of  others  before  you  think  of  yourself. 

You  will  never  make  fun  of  the  peculiarities  of  others. 

You  will  not  measure  civility  by  people's  bank  accounts. 

You  will  be  scrupulous  in  your  regard  for  the  rights  of  others. 

You  will  not  forget  engagements,  promises,  or  obligations  of  any  kind. 

You  will  not  think  good  intentions  compensate  for  rude  or  gruff  man- 
ners. 

You  will  never,  in  any  circumstances,  cause  pain  to  another,  if  you  can 
help  it. 

You  will  not  have  two  sets  of  manners;  one  for  company,  and  one  for 
home  use. 

You  will  be  as  agreeable  to  your  social  inferiors  as  to  your  equals  and 
superiors. 

You  will  never  remind  a  cripple  of  his  deformity,  or  probe  the  sore 
spots  of  a  sensitive  soul. 

You  will  never  forget  the  respect  due  to  age.  You  will  not  swagger 
or  boast  of  your  achievements. 

You  will  not  gulp  your  soup  so  audibly  that  you  can  be  heard  across 
the  room,  nor  sop  up  the  sauce  in  your  plate  with  bits  of  bread. 

You  will  not  attract  attention  by  either  your  loud  talk  or  laughter, 
or  show  your  egotism  by  trying  to  monopolize  conversation.  — Success. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 
No.  40  To  New  York  9:11  P.  M 
No.  30  To  Washington  2:12  A.  M 
No.  136  To  Washington  5:05  A.  M 
No.  3b'  To  New  York  10:23  A.  M 
No.  34  To  New  York  4:33  P.  M. 
No.  12  To  Richmond  7:09  P.  M 
No.       32  To  New  York       9:03  P.  M, 

Southbound 
No.  45  To  Charlotte  3:30  P.  M 
No.  35  To  New  Orleans  9:50  P.  M 
No.  29  To  Birmingham  2:15  A.  M. 
No.  31  To  Augusta  5:51  A.  M. 
No.  33  To  New  Orleans  8:15  A.  M 
No.  11  To  Charlotte  8:00  A.  M. 
No.       39  To  Atlanta  9:45   A.    M 

No.     135  To  Atlanta  8:37    P.    M. 

N.       37  To  New  Orleans  11 :29  A.  M 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash 
ington   and   beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  here  to  ciis 
charge  passengers  coming  from  Wa^h 
ington  and   beyond. 

All  trains  stop  in  Concord  exeep' 
^o.  38  northbound 
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f  * 

♦  What  are  the  greatest  needs  of  the  American  peo-  £ 
%  pie  today?     Better  homes  in  which  to  live?     Larger  * 

*  and  more  productive  farms?     A  larger  wage  for  the  ♦ 

*  workingman?     Bigger  dividends  for  the  capitalist?  ♦:♦ 

*  More  new  automobiles?  All  these  thin°s  do  the  X 
»"'♦  * 
♦|»  people  seek  after  and  many  other  things  of  a  mater-  t 

5!  ial  sort.     But  here  is  our  greatest  need:  * 

*♦*  "We  need  our  fathers'  noble  ways,  ♦> 

V  -A- 

*>  Old  virtues,  founded  on  their  faith,  A 

♦»♦  Their  quiet  homes,   their  ordered  days,  x 

S*  Their  joy  in  work,  their  calm  in  death,"  ♦ 

♦♦♦  — Selected.  * 
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LOVE 

Love  is  very  patient,  very  kind. 

Love  knows  no  jealousy, 

Love  makes  no  parade,  gives  itself  no  airs,  is  never  rude,  never  selfish,  never 
irritated,  never  resentful; 

Love  is  never  glad  when  others  go  wrong, 

Love  is  gladdened  by  goodness,  always  slow  to  expose,  always  eager  to  be- 
lieve the   best,  always  hopeful,  always  patient. 

Love    never   disappears. 

1  Cor.  13:  4-8,  Moffatt's  Tr. 


' '  AN  EFFORT  MADE  FOR  THE  HAPPINES  OF  OTHERS  LIFTS  US 
ABOVE  OURSELVES" 

Letters  similiar  to  the  following  give  much  encouragnient  to  those  why  try 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  this  office  with  the  hope  of  making  the  Uplift  accept- 
able to  its  many  friends;  and  at  the  same  time  stimulate  the  boys  of  this 
department  to  feel  that  they  are  contributing  to  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
of  their  many  friends. 

We  appreciate  the  kind  Words  of  Rev.  D.  H.  Tuttle,  Smithfield  N.  C,  and 
invite  our  interested  friends  to  give  us  a  little  boost  as  we,  day  in  and  day  out, 
put  forth  our  best  to  give  instruction  to  the  printing  class  of  the  Jackson 
Training  School: 

Dear  Editor  Uplift:     I  recently  found  in  our  Post  Office  a  copy  of  Up- 
lift and  liked  it  for  its  self,  and  the  cause  it  pleads.  I'm  sending  a  Bible 
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Story  that  may  be  helpful,  if  so  use  it.  I'm  a  72  year  old  pensioned 
preacher,  and  wish  to  help  to  life's  end.  I'm  a  cousin  of  Rev.  R.  M. 
Courtney  in  Concord.  Maybe  you  know  him.  Would  like  copy  of  Uplift 
if  you  publish. 

D.  H.  Tuttle,  Smithfield,  N.  C. 

A  Bible  Reading  About  Eight  Bible  Sons 

1.  The  boy  who  was  walling  to  be  obedient  unto  death. 

See  Gen.  22:  1-19. 

2.  The  boy  who  was  sold  by  his  envious  brothers  into  bondage,  but  who 
through  a  prison  won  his  way  to  a  palace  home  and  power  to  bless  his 
family  and  a  great  nation.  See  Gen.  Begin  37th  Chapter. 

3.  The  boy  preacher,  and  his  fine  mother.  Read  1st  Samuel,  1st,  2nd, 
and  3rd  Chapters. 

4.  The  boy  King;   1st  Samuel  16:   11-13,   2nd  Kings  22:   1-20. 

5'.  The  boy  of  fine  habits  of  eating  and  drinking  and  stuck  to  them. 
"Ten  days  test  and  ten  times  better."  Daniel  1:  1-21. 

6.  The  boy  with  a  devil  in  him  and  what  Jesus  did  for  him. 

Matt.  19:  14-21. 

7.  The  boy  and  his  lunch,  and  what  Jesus  did  with  it.  St.  John  6 :  1-14. 

8.  The  boy  who  loved  his  Bible,  his  good  mother  and  grand  mother. 

2  Timothy  1 :  5-6 ;  2  Timothy  3 :  14-15. 

NECESSARY  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PURPOSES 

The  Nineteenth  Century,  due  to  the  great  developments  and  building  of  rail- 
roads and  steamboa/ts,  Avas  distinguished  as  the  steamboat  and  railroad  age ; 
this,  the  Twentieth  Century,  has  become  the  air  transport  age.  because  of  the 
abounding  enthusiasm  shown  by  people  at  large  in  this  new  way  of  transporta- 
tion and  travel.  The  airports,  according  to  statistics,  are  numbering  way  up  in- 
to the  thousands  and  the  demand  all  over  the  country  is  on  the  increase. 

This  demand  is  easy  to:  understand  when  we  once  realize  that  in  the  United 
States,  in  1928,  the  miles  of  airway  increased  100  per.  cent;  the  pounds  of 
mail  carried  were  three  times  as  great,  and  the  number  of  passengers  to  travel 
by  airplane  also  increased  400  per  cent  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  this  new  industry  is  no  longer  an  experiment;  but  is 
with  us  to  stay,  therefore,  the -date  is  not  far  aw-ay  before  the  city  without  an 
airport  will  be  in  the  class  writh  the  city  of  half  ai  century  ago  without  a  rail- 
road station  to  care  for  the  passengers  of  the  incoming  trains.  The  airports 
are  destined  to  be  gateways  of  all  modern  and  progressive  cities. 
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We  argue  an  airport  is  an  expensive  proposition,  and  in  the  -  ame  breath  admit 
it  is  an  essential  responsibility  that  will  have  to  be  assumed  sooner  or  later, 
by  towns  or  cities,  that  aspire  to  be  classed  as  "wide-awake"  places  reaching 
out  for  greater  business. 

************ 

KEEP  WELL— IS  THE  SLOGAN 

Dr.  P.  P.  McCain,  superintendent  and  medical  director  of  the  State  Sana- 
torium, in  an  article  in  the  paper  of  the  same  institution,  gives  wholesome  ad- 
vice to  those  who  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  have  suffered  from  the  ef- 
fects of  influenza.  We  all  realize  that  an  "ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than 
a  pound  of  cure,"  so  it  is  wisdom  to  follow  the  advice  of  one  who  understands 
the  danger  of  the  lurking  tuberculosis  germs : 

''■'Influenza  greatly  reduces  one's  physical  vitality  and  is  not  infre- 
quently followed  by  other  diseases,  especially  pneumonia,"  he  said, 
"which  still  further  reduces  one's  resistance  to  disease.  Such  lowered 
resistance  opens  the  way  for  active  tuberculosis,  which  usually  attacks 
those  in  a  run-down  condition.  Many  people  are  infected  with  the  germs 
of  tuberculosis  in  childhood.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  they 
have,  or  will  necessarily  have,  active  tuberculosis.  As  long  as  oner  fe 
general  health  remains  good,  the  infection  may  never  develop  into  "active 
disease.  Even  when  a  person  is,  to  all  appearances,  entirely  well,  bodily 
vitality  may  be  lowered  by  such  diseases  as  influenza  or  pneumonia,  and 
then  the  tuberculosis  genus,  lying  in  wait,  as  it  were,  nia'y  result  in  active 
tuberculosis."  ;vr.. 


Dr.  W.  P.  Few,  president  of  Duke  University,  in  an  address  at  the  annual 
founders  and  benefactor's  day  program  paid  to  the  "Southern  Men  and 
Women"  a  lovely  tribute.  The  thought  expresses  the  gracious  spirit  of  the 
man  who  is  at  the  head  of  an  institution  destined  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  reowned  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States.  The  following 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Few  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  and  high  appreciation 
of  every  southern  man  or  woman: 

"Southern  men  and  women,"  he  said,  "have  inherited  sobriety  and  sta- 
bility of  character  with  their  Anglo-Saxon  blood — they  are  the  heirs  of  one 
of  the  world's  finest  literatures,  the  English  literature.  They  have  a  herit- 
age of  Christian  religion  as  influenced  by  Puritans,  and  eighteenth  century 
>t: revivalism:  and  southern  conservation.  They  are  heirs  of  a  hospitalble  old 
southern  spirit  which  embodies  the  best  in  personal  freedom  and  personal 
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graces.  They  inherit  the  indomitable  American  spirit  of  energy  and  enter- 
prise. They  are  the  heirs  in  this  present  age  of  the  opportunity  to  live 
in  a  time  when  civilization  is  not  creeping  but  is  going  forward  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 


"NEW  MODELS' 


This  is  the  season  of  new  models  both  locally  and  nationally.  It  may  be 
a  living  model  to  display  the  new  styles  of  dress,  a  new  model  of  frigidaire, 
radio  or  an  automobile  model  with  all  of  the  new  devices.  It  matters  not  what 
the-  model  represents  the  whole  thing  is  done  to  catch  the  interest  of  people 
with  the  view  of  making  a  sale.  The  public  looks,  listens,  lingers,  and  in  the 
end  thousands  of  persons  buy  the  latest  styles  not  because  of  the  real  need 
of  something  better,  but  just  because  Mr.  Neighbor  has  indulged.  It  is  simply 
the  spirit  of  the  age. 


****»»*#**** 


The  Parent-Teachers  Association  is  a  great  institution — nothing  is  neither 
to  great  nor  too  small  for  this  organization  to  give  of  its  unbounded  attention. 
If  the  grounds  of  the  school  need  to  be  renovated,  or  beautified  by  the  planting 
of  shrubbery,  the  members  in  short  order  transform  a  barren  plot  into  a  thing 
of  beauty ;  if  the  standard  of  a  school  does  not  measure  up  to  the  requirements 
because  of  an  inadequate  library  — the  Parent-Teachers  arise  to  the  emer- 
gency. All  of  these  and  other  thoughtful  acts,  for  the  good  of  the  school,  have 
been  added  to  accomplishments  of  this  earnest  band  of  workers.  Now,  the 
news  comes  out  from  Shelby  that  the  Parent-Teachers  Association  of  that 
progressive  little  city  has  declared  that  the  schools  shall  continue  for  nine 
months,  and  the  local  association  is  trying  to  raise  funds,  by  private  contri- 
butions, for  that  purpose.  We  have  never  heard  of  this  association  in  Con- 
cord failing  when  once  convinced  to  the  needs  of  the  cause,  consequently  we 
wager  the  Shelby  crowd  will  meet  with  success,  or  make  it  uncomfortable  for 
many  people.  The  work  of  the  P.  T.  A.  is  an  expression  of  love  and  great  in- 
terest in  the  child  at  an  age,  when  the  child  needs  the  tender  oversight  of  both 
teacher  and  parent ;  but  have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  that  we  have  never 
seen,  or  heard  of  a  father  taking  any  conspicuous  part  in  the  programs  gotten 
up  by  the  Parent-Teachers  Association?  It  seems  to  be  the  co-operation  of 
mothers  alone,  with  the  teachers,  to  bring  about  the  many  pieces  of  good  work 
accomplished. 
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AN  APPRECIATION  -  SALEM'S  EASTER. 


(By  Old  Hurrygraph) 


If  there  is  one  spot  in  North  Caro- 
lina more  sacred  than  another,  it  is 
quaint,  lovable,  old  Salem,  with  its 
charming  Moravian  simplicity;  its 
sweet  christian  spirit;  and  its  loyal 
adherence  to  century-old  practices  of 
love  for  the  dead  as  well  as  the  liv 
ing. 

Easter  at  Salem  reveals  the  beauty 
God  loves,  when  He  fashioned  worlds 
in  beauty,  when  there  was  no  eye  to 
behold  them  but  Him  own.  The  last 
Easter  service  at  the  Home  Moravian 
church  reached  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  recorded  an  unprecedented 
attendance.  From  35,000  to  40,000 
people  journeyed  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  witness  the  inspiring 
scenes  of  this  last  Easter  morn. 

The  Moravian  cemetery  was  truly 
''•'God's  Acre."  It  appeared  like  an 
Eden  let  down  from  Heaven.  It  was 
the  most  beautiful  sight  I  ever  be- 
held. It  was  wonderful.  If  the 
spirits  of  the  departed,  whose  bodies 
were  returning  to  dust  again,  under 
those  green  pillows,  looked  down  up- 
on earth  on  that  day,  as  I  feel  sure 
they  did,  I  am  sure  their  celestial 
ecstasy  must  have  experienced  a  new 
thrill  in  the  loving  remembrance 
shown  to  them,  in  their  last  resting 
places.  The  beautiful  sward  lay  up- 
on the  cemetery  environment  like  a 
soft  green  velvet  carpet.  The  graves, 
in    marshal    order,    with    their    white 


markers,  like  emblems  of  purity,  up- 
on the  sacred  dust,  were  like  unto  the 
angelic  band  around  the  great  white 
throne.  Then  loving  hands  and  hearts 
had  gathered  the  beauty  of  eairth  in 
the  floral  kingdom  and  placed  them  to 
the  memory  of  the  departed.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  it  was  the  most  gor- 
geous and  thrilling  display  of  flowers 
ever  seen  in  the  sacred  precincts  of 
that  beautiful  city  of  the  dead.  Every 
known  color  and  variety  of  earthly 
blossoms  were  a  tribute  of  tender  re- 
membrance to  the  "loved  ones  gone 
away  awhile."  It  silently  betoken- 
ed the  spirit  of  love  and  devotion. 
It  was  the  beauty  of  Heaven  let  down 
to  earth.  A  more  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful scene  is  seldom  witnessed.  It 
breathed  the  flower  of  the  spirit  which 
blossoms  on  the  turf  of  every  departed 
soul,  and  pictured  the  scenes  of  im- 
mortality. They  shall  live  again  in 
eternal  beauty. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  describe 
the  feelings  of  reverential  awe  the 
motive  and  the  beauty  of  the  picture 
thrilled  the  very  soul  to  its  profound- 
est  depths,  and  carried  the  emotions 
into  the  realm  of  enthusiastic  ecstasy. 
Those  who  witnessed  the  impressive 
service,  and  viewed  the  beauty  of  the 
floral  offerings  to  those  loved  and  gone 
away,  have  a  picture  in  their  minds 
that  time  will  not  efface. 


The  best  school  is  that  which  helps  the  free  and  healthful  development 
of  each  one's  individual  endowments;  which  best  enables  the  youth  to  be- 
come such  a  man  as  God  and  nature  intended  him  to  be,  not  such  a  one  as 
another's  whim  would  make  him. — Rt.  Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding  D.  D. 
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BIT  BY  THE  HURRY  BUG 


By  C. 

<i3to  whereiyom  will,  you  meet  ' '  Young 
fellers ' '  driving"  like-, Jehu,  or  they  pass 
you  driving  like  a  -ffiopfe'i  truck  going  to 
a  blaze.  They  do  not  wOi>k,  they  are 
not  going  to  see  any  one  orirrbusiness ; 
jutet  oanswering  to  the  call  of  the 
"hurry  bug."  Going,  just ' T  going, 
running  against  tim^,  so"  he  may  tell 
his  mates  how  fast,  he  drove. 

And  such  is  not  confined  entirely  to 
the  ''young  fellers."  A  few,  yes, 
many  who  have  business  drive  the 
same  way.  Not  that  they  Avant  to(?) 
Nay,  just  trying  to  gave  a  little  time, 
when  they  haVe  moJe  time  than  any 
other  thing.  Running  the  ,  risk  of 
leaving  a  widow  and  orphans,  perhaps 
of  taking  them  with  him  in  death,  just 
to  save(?)  a  few  minutes  time. 

"The  "hurry- bug  ^  is -the  offspring 
Of  finely  buillt  fasV 'moving  automo- 
biles. It  was  hatched  in  the  brain  of 
an  idler,  the  owner  of  a  fine  fast  car, 
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paid  for  with. Dad's  money.  The  fact 
that  -he  owns  the  car  gives  him  all  the 
rights -that  once  belonged  to  others. 
He-r  cannot  wait  or  slow  down  for.  two 
cars;  ahead  going  in  opposite  direc- 
tions tio  >  p&ss^  each  other,  but  must 
needs  drive  in-between  them  causing 
both  either  to  slow  down  or  have  their 
ears  damaged  with  the-  endangering  of 
"Hurry  Bug"  bitten  fellers  ..life;  and 
all  to  prevent  the  "Young  fellers" 
losing- two  seconds  of  time,  when  in 
truth  he  -is^  driving .  only  to  see  how 
fast  die -can  travel;  has  no  business, 
is  going  nowhere.  Just  out  to  allow 
the  public  to  see  how  great  and  glori- 
ous an  .ass-  he  is.  Bitten  by  the 
"Hurry  Bug, "  twin  brother  to  a  fool. 
Born  in  idleness,-  headed  straight  for 
hell.  Speed  him  on.  He  is  bitten  by 
the  "Hurry  Bug,"  Poor  "Young 
feller!"  r. 


; 


MY  RADIO 

.*.',.'  ... 

-      The  evenings  were  so  dull  and  slow 
noUntil  I  got  my  radio, 
;    But  now  the  flying  minutes  go    ; 
ins  \    Careening  straight  ahead,, 
.:-  Lfiatch  the  prophets  weathering,, : 
bi  get, Qhieago  on  the  string          '    •,;.-. 
9  o  Aad  just  when  someone  starts  to  sing, 
9  is :1d ':-  Itstame  Xp go  to  bed.;      -       ;; 
.:)  jM#  t&Moih&s  taught  me- ;feow0{il 
To  raise  a  child  and  milk  a  eo;Wi 
The  proper  way  to  make  a  bow, 
And  how  to  cure  the  croup. 
:1.l I've'  teamed- the'  v§i?y: iafeslf vwhejgseai  £oo&>£ 
£3  j3h  how-to  banish  baggy  J:«e^ss:o  Isnhbribsi  . 
>  ■■-.erl^-vfish.  they'd  teach  ^iTe^Jwywr:tt3BSfee^%^  /u.; 
.a  -gaihi 3$heil  ifiy  «MSit^is-£afi{oifeIaa«ajIrrow  mid 

— C.  W.  Newcomb. 


■■'-.   '    ' 
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LEE'S  -SURRENDER 


April  9th,  1865  is  the  date  of  the 
surrender  of  the  southern  confederacy. 
The  scene  was  at  Appomattox  C.  H. 
Virginia — just  about  twenty  five  miles 
east  of  Lynchburg.  The  following  let- 
ter is  the'  'Final  Address  to  Old  Sol- 
diers." 

Headquarters  Army 
Northern   Virginia 
April  10th,  1865. 

"After  four  years  of  ardous  ser- 
vice, marked  unsurpassed  courage  and 
fortitude,  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia has  been  compelled  to  yield  to 
overwhelming  numbers  and  resources. 

I  need  not  tell  the  survivors  of  so 
many  hard-fought  battles,  who  have 
remained  steadfast  to  the  last,  that  I 
have  consented  to  this  result  from  no 
distrust  of  them;  but,  feeling  that  va- 
lor 'and  devotion  could  accomplish  no- 
thing  that   could   compensate   for   the 


.Loss  that  would  have  attended  the  coa- 
tinuation  of  the  contest,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  avonLtho  Useless  "sacrifice  of 
those  wh6se  p&lsf  %'ervices  have  endear- 
ed' them  to  thetf1  Countrymen. 

By"  the  term  6f  agreement;" officers 
andinen'can  return  to  their  homes  and 
remain"  there  'urMl  exchange.     ' 

Yotf  will  take: -With  you  the  satis- 
faction that  proceeds  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  dutfV'  faithfully  perform- 
ed; 'aid  L  earnestly  pray  that  a  mer- 
ciful '-Crod  will  '  extend  to  you  His 
blessing' "  and  protee-t ion. 

Withi  an:  uneeassiiig  admiration  of 
your  constancy  and  devotion  to  .your 
country,  ^nd  a:  grateful  remembrance 
of  your  kind  and  generous  consider- 
ation off Myself,'  I  'bid  you  an  affec- 
tionate farewell.   ■      c 

R.  E.  Lee,  General. 


FOCH'S  VIEW  OF  LEE 

Marshal  Foch,  as  The  Charlotte  Observer  says,  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  figure  in  the  World  War  and  he  led  to  success  the  greatest  army 
in  the  history  of  warfare. 

The  Observer  in  recounting  the  high  lights  of  the  great  war  leader  says: 
"And  Southern  people  will  recall  with  feelings  of  warm  gratitude  ac 
incident  of  Foch's  reception,  of  all  localities  in  the  South,  in  a  Virginal 
town,  when  the  visiting  Marshal,  opening  a  note  that  had  been  handed  him  fr> 
read,  found  that  it  contained  sentiment  to  the  fact  that — -'Gen.  Lee  is  tbe 
greatest  traitor  America  has  ever  known.'  The  note  was  signed:  'A 
Patriot.'  Momentarily.  Marshal  Foch's  breath  .was  taken  away,  but  quick- 
ly recovering  himself,  he  fairly  shouted:  'If  General  Lee  was  a  traitor, 
then  I  wish  that  France  and  America  had  more  traitors.'  for,  he  added: 
'I  believe  General  Lee  was  one  of  the  greatest  military  leaders  the  world 
has  ever  known.'  " — The  Cleveland  Star. 
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CHASE  STAYS  PUT 

(Greensboro  Daily  News) 


Dr.  Harry  Woodburn  Chase,  Pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  North 
Carlina  for  the  past  ten  years,  an- 
nounces his  decision  to  decline  a 
$20,0')0-a-year  job  with  a  foundation 
promo  ting  the  cause  of  educational 
research  and  to  stay  at  Chapel  Hill, 
where  his  salary  is  half  that  figure. 
It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  friends 
of  the  university  will  be  greatly 
pleased  that  Dr.  Chase  is  remaining 
at  the  head  of  an  intitution  he  so 
constantly  has  helped  to  keep  eyes 
front. 

But  there  is  no  occasion  for  sur- 
prise, even  to  a  non-academician.  Dr. 
Chase  has  become'  pretty  firmly  rooted 
in  the  soil  of  North  Carolina.  He  has 
already  refused  the  presidency  of 
more  than  one  larger  univesity  at  an 
advance'  in  wages.  If  he  does  not 
desire  to  leave  us  to  accept  promotion 
in  his  chosen  profession,  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  should  balk  at  depart- 
ing these  shores  to  accept  endowment 


of  rearehed. 

If  it  be  contended  that  research  in  al] 
fields  is  a  necessary  part  of  progress 
and  that  the  need  for  something  of 
the  sort  in  education  is  imperative, 
we  shall  cheerfully  admit  it ;  but  this 
does  not,  we  think,  made  any  less 
pertinent  the  argument  that  to  a 
real  teacher  the  leadership  of  a  uni- 
versity of,  by  and  for  the  people  is  a 
more  worthwhile  thing  than  compiling 
such  statistics  on  a  general  subjects  as 
may  be  gained  by  visiting  among  or 
writing  to  those  who  have  direct  res- 
ponsibility in  the  biggest  of  all  man- 
kind 's  undertakings. 

The  Daily  News  hopes  and  believes 
that  nothing  will  come  about  to  mar 
or  weaken  the  fine  entente  between 
President  Chase  and  the  other  inter- 
ested parties  to  education  in  North 
Carolina;  but  it  is  confident,  whatever 
may  be  the  outcome,  that  he  will  never 
regret  having  eontinuel  in  a  posi- 
tion to  which  he  has  given  so  much. 


WHAT  EDUCATION  CAN  ACCOMPLISH 

It  is  clearly  seen  that  when  we  get  down  to  a  question  of  real  education, 
there  are  only  two  things  we  can  accomplish.  One  is  to  teach  people  to 
think  about  the  problems  they  will  meet  and  have  to  face  in  life.  The 
other  is  to  train  them  how  to  do  things  they  will  hae  to  do  in  life,  the 
useful  arts  that  will  make  them  of  some  value  to  rociety. .  .  The  con- 
ference is  one  of  tie  most  promising  educational  procedures  we  have 
foundto  assist  individuals  in  doing  the  first  thing,  and  organized  train- 
ing and  education  is  the  most  promising  device  yet  uncovered  for  che 

second. 

— James  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor. 
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OLD  SALEM  TAVERN  HAS  BEEN 
RESTORED 


(Lexington    Dispatch) 


Members  of  the  State  organization 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  who  visited  the  Old  Sa- 
lem Tavern  building  in  Salem,  recent- 
ly, saw  the  interior  of  that  historical 
structure  where  George  Washington 
spent  the  night  of  May  31,  1791,  al- 
most exactly  as  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States  found  it  138 
years  ago,  aside  from  a  few  minor 
changes  to  make  the  ancient  edifice 
adaptable  to  modern  living  conditions, 
says  The  Journal. 

The  old  tavern  building  was  con- 
structed in  1784,  replacing  an  earlier 
structure  destroyed  by  fire  in  that 
year.  Put  the  tavern  had  fallen  into 
disrepair,  alterations  had  been  made 
camouflaging  or  disfiguring  the  ori- 
ginality of  design  distinctive  of  the 
building  in  post-Revolution  days. 

Then  suddenly  there  came  transfor- 
mation, Miss  Ada  H.  Allen,  interior 
decorator  recently  returned  from  New 
York,  leased  the  building  from  the 
owners,  H.  A.  Pfohl  and  Henry  Shaff- 
ner,  and  set  about  the  task  of  restoring 
its  originality  of  architectural  design. 
She  discovered  that  a  number  of  old- 
fashioned  fireplaces  had  been  covered 
over,  and  the  width  lessened  in  others. 
These  were  restored  to  their  original 
width  and  the  arches  trimmed  beauti- 
fully with  marble.  In  the  room  south 
of  the  "''lobby"  of  the  Revolutionary 
tavern,  the  old  fire-place  is  over  five 
and  one-half  feet  wide,  and  beyond  it 
is  a  niche  Miss  Allen  has  fitted  up  for 
books. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  windows 


in  all  the  rooms,  historic  toile  clu  jouy 
on  glazed  chintz  curtains  has  been 
used,  many  of  the  scenes  thus  depict- 
being  taken  from  North  Carolina  Co- 
lonial history.  Furniture  of  the  17th 
Century  period  is  found  in  all  of  the 
rooms,  although  none  of  these  particu- 
lar furnishings  were  in  the  house  at 
the  time  when  Washington  was  there. 

One  of  the  intriguing  and  bizarre 
features  of  the  antiquated  lobby  con- 
sists of  a  strong  beam  about  18  in- 
ches Avide  and  approximately  If)  inches 
thick,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
placed  under  the  ceiling  just  prior  to 
the  coming  of  Washington.  The  Pre- 
sident slept  in  the  second-story  room 
immediately  over  the  lobby,  and  the 
beam  was  placed  there  to  keep  the 
ceiling  from  breaking  under  his 
weight,  tradition  states.  This  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  chamber  was  paint- 
ed, covered  with  wall-paper  and  other 
substances  as  the  years  grew  into 
decades  until  the  time  when  the  re- 
novating process  was  begun  it  could 
hardly  be  recognized.  It  has  now 
been  uncovered  and  stands  forth  ex- 
actly as  it  originally  appeared. 
Another  feature  is  the  name  and  date 
carved  on  a  second  story  window  : 
May  McQuirter,  May  10,  1813. 

Throughout  the  entire  three-story 
structure  changes  have  been  wrought 
which,  it  is  declared,  tend  to  restore 
the  attractive  simplicity  of  the  ancient 
architecture.  A  piece  of  antique 
furniture  here,  a  tallow  dip  candlle 
there,  a  pair  of  antiquated  andirons 
on  the  hearth,  a  letter  of  appreciation 
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from   President   Washington    for   the  door,   the  old  wine  cellar;   these  and 

invitation  from  Salem  hanging  in  the  many  other  things  have  been  placed 

room  in  which  he  slept,  a  marker  of  to  bring  to  the  mind  the  glories  of  the 

the  D.  A.  R.  left  undisturbed  on  the  hallowed  past. 


IF 

If  all  the  gold  of  the  world  were  mine, 

And  all  the  pearls  of  the  sea, 
The  oil  that  flows  from  our  hidden  sands, 

And  the  gems  of  Kimberly, 
I  would  not  live  in  a  palace  grand, 

Nor  in  idle  luzury. 

I  would  light  the  faith,  so  far  as  I  could, 

Of  all  who  walk  the  sod, 
And  rim  with  gold  their  coming  day ; 
I  would  break  the  tyrant's  rod; 

I  would  use  my  wealth  to  lighten  their  load 

By  lifting  men  to  God. 

Thus  I  idly  dream  and  idly  sing 

Of  the  things  I  would  surely  do, 
Could  the  circucstances  of  fortune  change, 

And  I  my  choice  pursue, — 
But  the  soul  unfaithful  to  the  least 

Cannot  to  the  great  be  true. 

For  the  cup  of  water  all  can  give 

Too   often  I  foget, 
And  the  word  of  love  I  might  have  spoke — 

.'Tis  a  matter  of  regret — 
I  have  failed  to  speak  in  Thy  dear  Name. 

And,  Lord,  what  lack  I  yet? 

So  much!     But  need  I  tell  it  all, 

Since  all  is  open  to  Thy  view? 
Nay,  rather  grant  Thy  pard'ning  love, 

And,  through  Thy  Power  renew, 
Make  my  weak  will  respond  to  Thine 

In  the  things  that  I  can  do. 

— Charles  L.  Brooks. 
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MANY  LAWS  PASSED 

(The  Marshville  Home) 


There  were  1,000  laws  enacted  by 
this  past  Legislature  to  be  added  to 
the  already  bulky  statute  book.  The 
following'  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
passed : 

As  usual  it  will  be  several  weeks 
before  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina 
will  know  all  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  recently  adjourned.  How- 
ever, the  following-  are  some  of  the 
things  briefly  summarized  which  they 
enacted  into  law : 

School  Aid  Law 

Provides  $6,500,000  equalizing;  fund, 
alloted  $5,250,000  for  aid  of  eight 
months  term  special  districts  for  each 
year  of  the  biennium.  This  is  double 
the  equalizing  fund  appropriated  at 
the  1927  session.  The  act  also  pre- 
scribes administrative  changes  intend- 
ed to  promote  economy  in  the  schools. 
A  30  cent  participating  level  is  estab- 
lished. 

County  Highway  Aid  Law 

Increases  gasoline  tax  from  four 
cents  a  gallon  to  five,  and  a  county 
highway  fund  of  approximately  $3,- 
000,000  a  year  to  be  allocated  to  the 
100  counties  of  the  State  on  a  popula- 
tion-area basis,  on  condition  that  the 
counties  reduce  their  ad  valorem  taxes 
for  roads  by  an  amount  equal  to  their 
quota;  also  establishes  a  $500,000 
equalizing  fund  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
State  Highway  Commission  without 
regard  to  county  or  district  lines. 
Maintenance  Appropriation  Act 

Authorizes  expenditures  of  $38,000,- 
000  for  operation  of  State  Government 
and  institutions  during  the  year  period 
begining  July  1. 

Permanent   Improvements 

Authorizes  bond  issue  of  $1,972,000 


for  building  at  State  educational  and 
charitable  institutions. 

Revenue  Act 

Provides  for  increased  franchise 
taxes  on  railroads  and  power  compan- 
ies, the  rates  being  doubled,  and  va- 
rious other  increases,  principally  in 
business  license  rates.  License  tax  on 
soft  drink  bottlers  doubled. 

Democratic  Election  Law 

Requires  secret  voting  in  all  pri- 
maries and  elections,  but  allows 
"markers"  to  be  designated  to  assist 
illiterate   voters. 

Workmen's  Compensation 

Provides  for  compensation  based 
upon  60  per  cent  of  average  wage  of 
injured  employee,  with  minumum  of 
$7  a  week  and  maximum  of  $18  a 
week,  with  limitation  of  $6,000  for 
compensation  for  death  or  permanent 
disability;  sets  up  industrial  commis- 
sion of  three  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  administer  pro- 
visions. 

Executive  Counsel  Act 

Abolishes  position  of  Pardon  Com- 
missioner, and  creates  instead  office 
of  "Assistant  Governor,"  with  salary 
of  $8,000  a,  year,  who  will  perform 
duties  of  Pardon  Commissioner  and 
such  other  functions  as  may  be  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  Chief  Executive. 
Senatorial  Vacancies 

Authorizes  Governor  to  name  suc- 
cessor in  event  either  of  United  States 
Senators  dies  or  resigns  before  expir- 
ation of  term,  successor  to*  serve  until 
next  general  election. 

Sterilization  of  Mental  Defectives 

Lavs  down  method  by  which  steri- 
lization of  mental  defectives  in  pub- 
lic  institutions   mav  be   ordered,   and 
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also  conditions  upon  which  same  op- 
eration may  be  ordered  for  defectives 
not   in  institutions. 

Highway  Patrol  Act 

Establishes  force  of  36  patrolmen 
and  one  chief,  to  be  appointed  by 
and  serve  under  the  State  Highway 
Commission,  with  principal  duty  pro- 
tection of  the  highways  against  too 
heavily  loaded  trucks,  and  other 
abuses. 

Aviation  Code 

Series  of  five  acts  setting  forth  reg- 
ulations for  operation  of  aircraft  in 
the  State. 

Constitutional  Amendments 

Submitting  to  voters  at  the  next 
election  questions  of  adding  two  As- 
sociate Justices  to  Supreme  Court, 
thus  increasing  personnel  to  seven ; 
separation  of  Solicitorial  and  Judicial 
Districts ;  and  of  authorizing  General 
Assembly  to  classify  properity  for  tax- 
ation with  view  to  taxing  so-tailed 
intangibles. 

Marriage  Bans 

Requires  that  five  days  notice  be 
given  before  application  for  marriage 
license  is  granted,  but  applies  only  to 
minors. 

Bar   Examination 

Restricts  privilege  of  standing  State 
bar  examinatioin  to  natives  of  State 
and  to  bona  fide  students  of  law  in 
State  institutions. 


Revenue  Commissioner 

Makes  office  of  Commissioner  of  Re- 
venue filled  by  appointment  of  Gov- 
ernor, instead  of  by  election  by 
voters. 

Automobile  Licenses 

Act  requires  each  automobile  to  dis- 
play two  license  plates. 

Robbery  Penalty 

Maximum  penalty  for  robbery  with 
firearms  set  at  30  years  imprisonment 
instead  of  five  years. 
Divorce 

Statutes  amended  to  make  five 
years  of  involuntary  separation,  as 
Avhen  husband  or  wife  is  in  prison, 
grounds  for   divorce. 

Alcohol  and  Narcotics 

Public  schools  required  to  teach 
evil  effects  on  human  system  of  al- 
cohol  and   narcotics. 

Salaries 

Attorney  General 's  pay  raised  to  $7,- 
500  from  $4,000,  with  stipulation  that 
incumbent  give  full  time  to  duties: 
act  passed  limiting  pay  to  an  official 
or  employee  of  State  Highway  Com- 
mission to  maximum  of  $10,000,  a 
year.  Frank  Page  received  $15,000  as 
chairman  of  commission  prior  to  his 
resignation. 

Prison  Industries 

Act  passed  directs  State  Prison  to 
set  up  plant  for  manufacture  of  au- 
tomobile license  plates. 


An  absent-minded  professor  was  seen  driving  into  his  garage  at  day- 
break one  morning.  Upon  investigation  it  was  learned  that  he  saw  a  red 
lantern  beside  an  excavation  in  one  of  our  city  streets  the  night  before, 
and  sat  there  all  night  waiting  for  it  to  change  to  green. — Exchange. 
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DEVELOP  BACK  COUNTRY  AND  ALBE- 
MARLE WILL  TAKE  CARE  OF  ITSELF, 

(Albemarle  Press) 


In  the  recent  contests  conduct- 
ed through  the  columns  cf  the 
Albemarle  Press  by  the  Cabarrus 
Savings  Bank,  a  suggestion  was 
made  by  J.  C.  Ingram,  Stanly 
county  citizen,  as  to  how  Albe- 
marle might  be  be  developed.  We 
are  publishing  Mr.  Ingram's  let- 
ter in  full,  with  the  statement  that 
it  was  highly  regarded  by  the 
judges  who  read  the  letters  re- 
ceived. 


Every  "patriotic  citizen  of  Stanly 
county  wants  to  isee  I  Albemarle 
grow  and  become  exceedingly 
prosperous.  Nothing  !■  would  he.p 
Albemarle  more  than  the  highest 
development  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts, not  only  of  Stanly  but  also 
of  Rowan,  Davidson,  j  Montgomery, 
Anson,  Union,  and  Cabarrus.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  the  Chamber  cf 
Commerce  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  decided  to  find  the  best 
fiecretary  btossible,  regardlete^  of 
price.  The  first  thing  this  expert 
secretary  did  was  to  plan  for  the 
agricultural  development  of  all 
the  counties  adjoining  Charleston. 
He  did  this  before  planning  for  a  deep 
harbor  for  manufacturing  industries. 

All  of  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Stanly  ought  to  be  Albemarle  ter- 
ritory. No  city  becomes  great  un- 
less it  has  a  great  back  country . 

What  made  Baltimore,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  New  Orleans 
great  cities?  Rich  lands,  timber, 
minerals,   fatter  routes,   etc.   baick   of 


these  cities. 

So  I  suggest  that  Albemarle  busi- 
ness men,  merchants,  doctors,  law- 
yers^'bankers,  manufacturers,  preach- 
ers, teachers,  all  get  busy  and  encour- 
age the  fullest  development  of  all 
this  back  country.  Make  it  blossom 
as  the  rose.  See  to  it  that  these 
county  districts  have  their  own 
churches,  consolidated  (schools, 
community  centers  and  others  things 
that  beautify  and  enrich  country  life. 
Great  fields  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
oats  and  rich,  farm  stocked  with  pure 
bred  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  would 
bring  crowds  of  people  to  Albemarle 
for  the  purpose  of  trade  and  business. 

Just  another  thought  as  to  the 
making  of  Albemarle  a  great  city. 
The  great  river  to  the  east  of  us  and 
the  river  to  the  west  of  us  are  Stanly 
county  rivers.  Why  not  capture  this 
great  power  for  Albemarle  and  Stanly 
county?  Why  allow  it  to  go  else- 
where? Why  not  make  Albemarle  a 
"Power  City"  sure  enough?  I  am 
guessing  that  we  have  power  enough 
to  run  the  machinery,  and  more  than 
enough,  it  a  hundred  large  factories 
right  here  in  Albemarle. 

My  suggestion  is  that  the  best  of 
business  men  of  Albemarle  organize 
a  live  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  that 
they  get  busy  and  go  after  the  two 
things  I  have  discussed  a  rich  back 
country  and  the  electrical  power  at 
cur  door. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  C.  INGRAM. 
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FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  MAKES   AND 
FLIES  GREAT  KITES  FOR  EXPERIMENT 

PURPOSES 


By  Margaret  "Wright 

Two  miles  from  Due  West,  S.  C, 
just  off  the  Abbeville  road,  there  is 
a  zone  so  dangerous  to  airplanes  that 
to  come  within  it  might  mean  an  in- 
stant smashup,  and  so  perilous  is  this 
vicinity  that  a  special  warning-  of  it 
had  been  issued  to  pilots  by  the  aero- 
nautics branch,  department  of  com- 
merce. 

It  is  merely  a  quiet  open  space 
where  six  grown  men  follow  the  boy- 
ish pursuit  of  flying  kites  and  chas- 
ing 'em. 

No,  this  doesn't  mean  that  it  is  the 
location  of  an  institution  for  the  men- 
tally retarded — and  neither  does  it 
mean  that  the  said  grown  men  are 
in  their  dotage  and  have  suffered  a 
return  to  second  childhood. 

It  means  that  flying  the  sort  of 
kites  that  these  sort  of  men  fly  is 
a  United  States  government  proce- 
dure: that  it  is  a  very  serious  busi- 
ness requiring  men  with  keenly  alert 
and  accurate  minds;  and  that  the 
place  at  which  they  follow  this 
seemingly  childish  sport  is  known  as 
the  United  States  Aerological  sta- 
tion for  the  study  of  upper  air  con- 
ditions, of  which  the'  station  at  Due 
West  is  one  of  only  five  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  others  being  at  Brok- 
en Arrow,  Oklohoma,  Royal  Center, 
Indiana,  Ellendale,  North  Dakota, 
and  Grosback,  Texas. 

And  the  reason  that  this  vicinity 
is  so  dangerous  to  airplanes  is  be- 
cause the  kites  are  flown  aloft  from 
a  height   of  two  to  four   and   a  half 


in  Charlotte  Observer 

miles  on  a  long  slender  piano  wire 
that  is  practically  invisible — and  the 
kites  themselves — of  which  there  are 
from  three  to  seven  on  a  string  at 
one  time — are  huge  box-like  affairs 
25  feet  long.  Afar  up  in  the  azure 
blue  the  white  ones  look  like  tiny 
stars  and  the  black  ones  are  mere 
blots  on  the  landscape,  and  frequent- 
ly obscured  by  clouds  from  the  sight 
of  the  pilot,  Avho,  skimming  nonchal- 
antly through  the  air  far  from  trees, 
other  airplanes  or  such  obstacles  to 
avoid,  little  dreaming  of  a  lurking 
kite  or  two,  would,  should  he  not 
know  of  this  zone,  probably  run  plum 
into  the  wire  and  kites — and  great 
would  be  the  crash  there-of ;  so  Uncle 
Sam  has  seen  fit  to  have  published  an 
urgent  warning  of  the  upper  air  space 
within  a  10-mile  radius  of  the  station 
at  Due  West. 

"Have  you  ever  had  an  airplane 
crash  here?"  Roy  Smith,  senior  ob- 
server at  the  station  was  asked. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  there  had  never 
been  one,  but  that  an  accident  was 
narrowly  averted  once  when  a  com- 
mercial advertising  plane  that  had 
been  to  Greenwood  to  distribute  can- 
dy over  the  city,  flew  over  this  zone 
unconscious  of  the  danger,  and  all 
the  men  at  the  plant  ran  out  and 
frantically  waved  white  cloths  at  the 
pilot  trying  to  signal  to  him  of  the 
impending  danger.  But  it  was  all 
lost  on  him — if  he  saw  them  even, 
each  to  return  to  the  station  with  the 
statement    of    where    it    was    found, 
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he  never  knew  what  it  was  all  about 
but  flew  serenely  on  his  way  Luck 
was  riding  with  him  and  he  had  good 
fortune  to  get  by  untangled  in  the 
kites  find  wire,  which  he  evidently 
never  saw.  But  it  was  a  hectic  few 
minutes  for  the  men  below  who  expect- 
ed any  minute  to  see  the  plane  go  in- 
to a  nose  dive  or  tail  spin  or  whatever 
it  is  that  airplanes  that  get  tangled  up 
in  kites  and  piano  wire  go  into. 

A  small  town  has  its  virtues.  When 
Mr.  Smith  was  asked  how  it  hap- 
pened that  Due  West  was  chosen,  of 
all  other  places  in  the  south  and  east, 
for  the  location  of  this  station,  since 
they  are  so  rare,  he  replied. 

"The  authorities  wanted  a  clear 
open  space  with  no  high  tension  wires, 
not  much  passing,  and  a  location  near 
a  small  town  with  no  railroads — and 
so  they  chose  Due  West. 

Due  West  Selected 

"They  first  selected  Leesburg,  Ga., 
but  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
malaria  no  help  could  be  kept  at  the 
station  because  of  illness  from  the 
fever.  It  was  then  moved  to  Due 
West  and  began  operations  there  on 
January  1,  1921,  with  F.  T.  Cole,  in 
charge. ' ' 

Mr.  Cole  is  a  graduate  of  Gettys- 
burg college  in  Pennyslvania  and 
former  student  of  astronomy  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Smith  and  his  father  helped 
construct  the  office  building  at  the 
station  and  Mr.  Cole  seeing  that  the 
young  boy,  then  just  beginning  high 
school,  was  handy  with  tools  employ- 
ed him  as  a  kite  repairman.  From 
that  he  progressed  to  the  scientific 
side  of  it  and  now  after  eight  years 
there  he  is  senior  observer,  reading 
the     recording     instrument,     figuring 


conditions  from  them  and  wiring  the 
reports  daily  to  Washington.  In  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Cole  at  the  time  this 
interview  was  gotten  Mr.  Smith  ex- 
plained the  importance  of  the  station 
and  how  the  weather  reports  are  got- 
ten. He,  with  the  four  other  men 
(in  addition  to  Mr.  Cole)  who,  are, 
John  Alden,  of  Binghamton,  New 
York,  Ernest  Rampey,  Grief  Steven- 
son, and  David  Rampey,  all  of  Due 
West  are  on  duty  seven  days  in  the 
week  from  7:15  to  11:4*5  in  the  morn- 
ings and  from  1  to  3  :30  in  the  after- 
noons. 

Marvin  Meteorgraph 

If  the  weather  is  clear  and  fair- 
ly windy  they  send  up  the  kites  with 
an  instrument  attached  which  rec- 
ords the  humidity,  wind  velocity,  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  and  from  the 
pressure  is  figured  the  altitude.  The 
instrument  sent  up  with  the  kites  was 
invented  by  Charles  F.  Marvin,  chief 
of  the  weather  bureau  in  Washington, 
and  is  known  as  the  Marvin  metero- 
graph. 

If  there  is  not  sufficient  wind,  bal- 
loons filled  with  hydrogen  are  sent 
up.  They  are  watched  through  a  tel- 
escope and  at  the  end  of  every  minute 
the  observer  records  tljfa  balloon's 
findings.  These  baloons  test  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind  and  the  wind  ve- 
locity. 

Small  balloons  are  allowed  to  go 
free  but  the  larger  balloons  which 
are  sent  up  with  the  Marvin  meteor- 
graph  attached  are  reeled  in.  The 
reel  house  is  a  large  round  tower- 
like building  off  to  itself  in  a  wide 
field  and  from  here  the  kites  and 
balloons    are    sent    off   and   reeled    in. 

Formerly  the  small  balloons  were 
tagged    with    the    request    written    on 
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and  by  whom,  attached.  Balloons 
came  back  from  points  in  South  Caro- 
lina, North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  as 
faar   away   as   Virginia. 

' '  What  do  you  do  if  a  kite  gets 
lost?"  Mr.  Smith  was  asked.  Some- 
times the  wire  breaks  and  they  go 
floathg  away  unthethered. 

' '  We  get  in  our  cars  and  go  chase 
it,"  he  smiled. 

"Why  isn't  that  fun?  It's  just 
like  playing,  isn't  it?"  and  then  the 
reporter  got  a  look  from  Mr.  Smith 
that  was  very  eloquent  of  all  sorts 
of  things. 

' '  You  might  think  so, ' '  he  answer- 
ed   dryly. 

That  it  isn't  just  fun  and  sport 
was  realized  when  Mr.  Smith  said 
that  the  cost  of  making  one  kite 
flight — figuring  from  the  standpoint 
of  overhead  expense  at  the  station 
— is  from  40  to  50  dollars  and  that 
an  average  of  20  flights  a  month  is 
made — that  the  reports  of  weather 
conditions  have  to  be  wired  to  Wash- 
ington twice  daily — and  that  two 
men  are  employed  constantly  as  kite- 
repairmen — all  of  which  is  just  as 
serious  and  un-play-like  as  it  sounds. 
Especially  so,  since  aviators  are  com- 
ing to  depend  more  and  more  on  re- 
ports of  upper  air  conditions  over  the 
country,  and  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing the  kites  from  getting  away  and 
keeping  them  mended  is  very  urgent. 

The  men  at  the  station  make  the 
kites.     Thev  are  constructed  of  a  very 


strong  wood,  a  variety  of  spruce  that 
is  used  for  making  airplanes  and  sticks 
of  this  wood  are  sent  to  the  men  at 
Due  West  by  the  government,  and 
they  size  them  down,  sandpaper  them 
and  construct  them  according  to  gov- 
ernment directions.  White  cloth  is 
used  on  clear-day  kites  to  show  up 
against  a  blue  sky,  and  black,  water- 
proof cloth  is  used  for  cloudy  and 
rainy-day  kites.  They  are,  in  spite 
of  strong  wood  and  careful  craftman- 
ship,  fragile  things  when  buffeted 
about  in  upper  air  currents  and  that 
is  why  it  takes  two  men  on  constant 
duty  to  look  after  them.  Thirty  kites 
are  kept  on  hand  all  the  time  and 
they  are  stored  in  a  loft  above  the 
office  building.  Each  kite  bears  the 
following  inscription : 

' '  Property  of  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau, 
Due  West,  S.  C.  Finder  Please  Noti- 
fy By  Mail  or  Phone  74." 

Kites  are  not  sent  aloft  during  a 
thunderstorm  as  lightning  quickly 
burns  up  the  slender  piano  wire  hold- 
ing them. 

While  sky  pilots  sail  carefully  along 
anxiously  questioning  upper  air  con- 
ditions, these  six  men  out  at  Due  West 
away  off  to  themselves  and  little 
known  to  the  outside  world  are  quiet- 
ly and  faithfully  charting  upper  air 
currents  and  painstakingly  recording 
the  things  that  are  going  on  in  the 
blue  sky  or  the  gray  clouds  overhead, 
so  that  knights  of  the  air  may  knoAV 
when,  where  and  how  to  fly. 


SUCCESS 
To  be  grateful  for  life  and  free-will;  to  learn  much  and  modestly,  carry- 
ing on  powers  to  joyous  expression;  to  give  our  best,  and  conquer  our 
worst;  to  love  humanity,  finding  in  each  individual  something  to  rovere; 
to  do  our  bit  as  we  go  along,  gaily,  freely,  with  smile  and  song — that  is 
true  success. — Ruby  Archer  Gray. 
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OF  SONG  BIRDS 

L.  E.  Norfleet  in  Greensboro  Daily  News 


Have  just  read  your  editorial  on 
the  cardinal's  singing  and  am  moved 
to  say  that  to  me  his  whistle  is  as 
rich  to  my  ears  as  a  flute  but  don't 
agree  to  his  being  given  the  place 
as  our  earliest  songster.  This  place 
certainly  belongs  to  the  sauciest 
bird,  of  our  country,  namely  the 
Carolina  wren  whose  cheerful  song 
on  a  snow  colored  landscape  is  often 
heard  in  January.  Also  the  mocking 
birds  often  sing  all  through  the  win- 
ter. The  young  ones  start  practicing 
in  the  fall  and  often  when  you  creep 
up  to  one,  you  hear  a  very  fine  low 
toned  song,  which  instantly  ceases  if 
the  yongster  sees  you  are  watching 
him.  This  winter  I  have  heard  a  fine 
mocking  bird  every  month  of  the 
year,  singing  near  our  postoffice.  As 
you  note  the  thrasher  is  also  one 
of  our  finest  songsters  and  when  they 
do  not  migrate,  they  often  begin  to  • 
sing  in  February  and  are  often  hard 
to  distinguish  from  the  mocking  bird. 
Like  the  mocking  bird  and  joree, 
though  feeding  on  the  ground  they 
usually  select  the  topmost  branches  to 
sing.  I  have  often  seen  the  thrasher 
winter  on  my  lawn  but  have  never 
seen  a  swamp  robin  or  wood  thrush  do 
so.  The  fox  sparrow  and  oven  bird 
both  resemble  the  wood  thrush  and 
both  spend  the  winter  here  but  the 
Avood  thrush  leaves  us  earlier  than  any 
bird  I  know  if,  in  fact  they  usually 
go  late  in  August. 

I  cannot  understand  any  one  class- 
ing the  joree  and  yellow-clad  as  be- 
ing the  same  bird.  The  joree  is  dark 
brown  and  an  artistic  songster  while 
the  chal  is  light  yelloAv  and  a  regular 


clown  in  the  musical  way.  Try  to 
trace  one  to  where  he  is  calling  if 
you  want  a  good  hard  job. 

Take  the  cat  bird  after  a  summer 
shower  lying  like  a  rumpled  bunch 
of  feathers  on  &  bottom  limb  of  a 
tree  and  singing  a  song  of  sweetness 
that  any  bird  can  hardly  ecpial  and 
you  will  always  love  the  plain  little 
fellow  afterwards  even  though  they 
do  steal  your  berries. 

The  more  constant  singer  we  have 
is  the  summer  tanager  that  keeps 
right  on  even  in  the  hottest  July  and 
August  afternoons.  His  song  is  so 
much  like  the  robins  that  they  are 
often  mistaken  for  the  red  breasts 
though  to  me  he  lacks  the  joyous 
exaltation  that  makes  the  robin  really 
shout  out  his  song.  We  have  three 
vireos,  the  warbling  which  keeps  up 
a  continous  song  from  the  tops  of  our 
largest  trees ;  the  red  eyed  which  nests 
and  sings  from  the  lower  branches  of 
the  same  and  is  often  called  the 
preacher  or  golden  singer;  and  finally 
the  white-eyed  that  has  a  sprihgtly 
song  and  lives  and  nests  in  small  trees 
and  shrubs.  "We  hardly  ever  hear 
them  until  April  the  15'.  And  then 
you  don't  mention  the  oriole  which 
is  certainly  not  fair.  I  once  heard 
one  on  Thanksgiving  day.  He  must 
have  come  from  the  far  north.  Final- 
ly for  sweetness  and  gentleness  to  the 
highest  degree,  can  any  bird  hold  a 
candle  to  the  blue  bird.  To  see  their 
beautiful  colors  and  hear  their  melo- 
dious calls  in  February  is  bound  to 
make  any  one  feel  some  appreciation 
of  natures  gifts  to  mankind. 
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THE  FIRST  OF  APRIL 

By  Helen  G.   Stafford 


"Shure,  Mrs.  O'Tooley,  I  near 
shplit  me  soides  laffin'  over  the  whole 
affair.  Ye  know,  t'Avas  on  the  first  of 
April  Avhen  so  many  pople  he  a  movin'. 
I  was  feelin'  pretty  blue,  what  with 
the  Fehlans,  and  the  O'Leary  family, 
and  the  Donahues  movin'  away. 
They  were  all  gone  by  eleven  o'clock, 
and  between  gittin'  Larry's  dinner 
and  peekin'  through  the  winder  to 
see  if  the  new  folks  had  come  yet, 
I  shure  was  busy.  About  one  by  the 
clock  I  saw  a  big  woman  and  six 
children,  the  smallest  kneehigh  to  a 
grasshopper,  and  the  largest  as  big 
as  an  ox,  go  in  No.  934,  and  pretty 
scon  a  truck  drove  up  with  their 
furniture.  Two  men  began  unload- 
ing, and  all  the  children  rushed  out 
to  help.  I  heard  one  man  say.  '  Cch 
veil,  it  won't  take  long  to  get  fix't. 
How  do  you  like  our  house,  mein 
f ran  ? ' 

' '  The  saints  presarve  us  ! '  thought 
I.  'They 'je  Duch!'  Jist  then 
another  truck  came  to  No.  936  and 
out  tumble  a  big  family  of  Eyetalians. 
It  didn't  take  long  to  unload 
their  stuff,  but  before  they  had  it  all 
clone,  another  van  came  to  No.  938. 
This  toime  it  wa-s  an  Irish  family, 
and  it  shure  did  me  heart  good  to  see 
thim.  I  ran  across  the  shtreet  to  see 
if  I  could  be  ahelpin'  thim,  thinkin', 
'May  all  the  saints  help  us,  with  Ger- 
mans, and  Eyetalians,  and  the 
wearers  o '  the  green  so  close  togeth- 
er,'  when  that  truck  bringin'  the 
Koloneffski  family  came  down  the 
shtreet.  Big  fool  that  I  was,  I  nayther 
heai'd  nor  saw  it,  and  the  first  thing 
I  knew,  I  diten't  know  nothin'. 


"When  I  did  come  to,  there  was 
Mrs.  Schmidt,  pourin '  water  all  over 
me  head.  The  Polish  Avonian  and 
the  Eyetalian  (I'll  never  be  able  to 
say  her  name)  ,  were  rubbin'  me 
hands  while  Mrs.  MeGuire  was  holdin' 
some  spirts  of  noomonia  to  me  nose. 
The  kids  had  all  gone  for  a  doctor, 
and  in  about  five  minutes  there  were 
four  doctors  and  two  lambulances 
there  for  me,  ME,  Mollie  Rooney, 
Avho  ain't  had  a  day  of  sickness  since 
I  was  born,  and  only  been  in  the 
hospital  once  and  that  was  to  visit 
Rosie  0  'Leary.  I  tried  to  git  up,  but 
me  laig  hurt  like  eArerything. 

*'  One  o '  them  SA\-ell  doctors  Avanted 
to  take  me  to  the  hospital,  but  I  put  me 
foot  down  on  that.  They  get  me  into 
me  oavii  house,  and  tressed  up  me  laig. 
By  that  toime  it  Avas  nearly  six  by  the 
'  clock,  and  I  was  worried  for  shure 
with  no  shtew  cookin'  fcr  Larry.  But 
blessed  be  the  green  shamrock,  for 
ay  hen  he  come,  there  was  Mrs. 
McOrure  in  the  kitchen,  lookin'  after 
gettin'  the  supper. 

' :  And  Avhile  I  Avas  restin '  a  wee  bit 
aisy,  with  Larry  settin'  aside  of  me, 
and  a-wonderin'  Iioav  I  cculd  manage 
for  him,  in  came  Mrs.  Schmidt,  and 
said  as  how  she  would  do  me  Avashin' 
and  ironin'  for  me.  And  Mrs.  McQuire 
offered  to  cook,  seein'  as  hoAv  Ave're 
both  from  Killarney,  and  the  Eyetalian 
woman  said  she  could  do  me  mar- 
ketin '  for  me,  and  Mrs.  Kolon- 
effski promised  to  do  me  cleanin'. 
' '  So  here  I  be,  as  lazy  as  any  grand 
lady  and  bavin'  a  SA\'ell  toime  go+tin' 
acquainted  with  me  naybors.  Not 
only    the   women    aither!.      The  Eye- 
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talian  man  brings  me  fruit  and  the 
Polish  man  flowers.  The  big  Schmidt 
boy  chopped  up  all  the  wood  in  the 
cellar,  and  Mr.  McGirire  rdade  a 
back  rest  to  shlip  behind  me  pillow. 

"And  the  children  are  always 
bringin'  me  surprises.  They  weed 
the  garden,  and  do  lots  of  little  things 


to  make  the  day  bright.  I  tell  ye, 
it's  great  to  have  sich  naybors—  "but 
here  Mrs.  Rooney  was  interrupted. 
Though  the  open  window  floated 
the  voices  of  the  neighborhood 
children,  Polish,  Irish,  German,  and 
Italian,  singing  ' ' America. ' ' 


By  diligence  and  perseverance  a  puddler  became  the  head  of  the  rich- 
est corporation;  a  district  messenger  became  the  greatest  inventor,  and 
a  backwoods  store  clerk  the  president  of  the  United  States.      Exchange. 


A  VAGRANT  OFT  IN  QUOD  -  JOHN  BUN 
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In  all  of  his  writings  Bunyan  shows 
the  fine  effects  of  the  Bible  on  his 
style.  He  had  only  two  books  in 
prison:  one  was  the  Bible,  and  the 
other  was  Fox's  "Book  of  Martyrs." 
Some  people  say  that  he  had  a  third 
book,  a  concordance  to  the  Bible,  be- 
cause of  his  multitudinous  Biblical 
quotations.  But  Bunyan  did  not  need 
a  concordance,  for  he  was  like  the 
man  in  Apocalypse  who  swallowed  the 
Book,  and  found  it  sweet  in  his  sys- 
tem. In  this  day  we  read  so  much 
that  we  haven't  time  to  think;  and  it 
would  be  almost  worth  going  to  jail 
if  a  man  could  spend  twelve  years 
with  only  two  great  books.  Ouiside 
of  mail,  in  that  period  of  the  seven- 
teenth   century,    literature,    or    Avhat 


By  William  Hamilton  Nelson 

literary  were  either  unknown  or  looked 
down  upon.  This  was  because  the 
the  literary  wights  were  reading  each 
other's  literary  tomes,  and  trying  to 
outdo  each  other  in  the  matter  of 
output.  Bunyan  let  these  alone  and 
stuck  to  the  Bible,  which  Book  is 
marvelous  and  masterly  in  its  sympli- 
city. 

Another  first  aid  to  succinct  and 
enduring  writing  is  to  see  the  thing 
clearly.  The  fellow  who  says,  "I 
know  what  I  want  to  say,  but  I  don't 
know  how  to  say  it "  is  deceiving  him- 
self. If  he  knew  what  he  wanted  to 
say  he  would  know  how  to  say  it. 
Bunyan 's  religious  experience  was  as 
clear-cut  as  the  top  of  a  mountain  peak 
standing  out  in  the  crystalline  air  of 


some  called  literature,  was  being  pro-      Arizona.  He  did  not  have  to  work  him- 


duced  by  the  ton.  It  was  an  age  of 
prolixity  and  not  simplicity.  It  was 
easier  to  write  up  to  a  folio  than 
down  to  a  quarto;  for  selection,  cor- 
rection   and    rejection    in    all    things 


self  up  to  write  the  Pilgrim  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  the  book  wrote  itself 
— as  all  good  books  have  a  habit  of 
doing-.  This  is  what  he  said  about 
it :  ' "  It  came  from  my  heart,  so  to  my 
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head,  and  thence  into  my  fingers 
trickled."  In  the  poetic  preface  he 
wrote  the  Pilgrim,  he  repeats  this 
thought,  using  a  very  homely  figure 
of  catching  something  by  the  tail  and 
pulling  it  out  of  a  hole,  the  size  amaz- 
ing you  as  you  pull.  Macaulay  said 
that  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  the  last 
book  written  by  an  Englishman  with- 
out the  thought  of  a  reviewer  in  mind. 
But  that  is  only  the  half  of  it;  it  was 
Avrtten  without  the  thought  of  even 
a  reader  in  mind.  In  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  poetic  preface  to  the 
Pilgrim,  Bunyan  says  he  wrote  it  for 
himself  alone ;  the  figures  came  troop- 
ing out  as  soon  as  he  set  his  pen  to 
paper.  He  just  dived  into  the  depths 
of  his  own  life  and  experience,  and 
came  up  to  the  surface  with  pearls 
of  great  price  in  both  hands.  To 
show  you  that  he  was  a  remarkable 
man,  Bunyan  even  resisted  the  temp- 
tation which  besets  the  best  poets  and 
authors,  in  that  he  did  not  read  it 
to  anyone  else  while  he  was  writing 
it.  He  repeats,  and  with  emphasis, 
that  no  mortal  knew  of  it  until  it 
was  done. 

When  he  was  let  out  of  jail  the 
third  time,  in  1076,  he  read  the  Pil- 
grim manuscript  to  some  members 
of  the  Bedford  church.  The  ultra- 
religious,  especially  those  among  them 
who  lacked  imagination  or  sense  of 
humor,  were  horrified,  and  advised 
him  to  burn  the  book  and  atone  for 
it  in  a  season  of  prayer  and  fasting. 
Why,  it  approached  fiction,  and  was 
almost  in  the  form  of  a  fairy  story ! 
Fortunately,  a  few  of  the  brethren 
who  knew  what  was  in  the  man  said, 
"Print  it."  Bunyan  was  fifty  years 
of  age  at  this  time,  and  always  did 
have  a  large  reserve  of  good,  haul 
sense,   so   he  printed   it.     All   that   is 


needed  to  produce  a  good  book  is : 
brains.  You  can  load  down  a  book 
with  all  sorts  of  limitations,  but  if  it 
has  that  one  necessary  ingredient  of 
brains,  it  will  go  over.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Pilgrim  cost  a  shilling 
and  sixpence.  It  was  printed  on 
coarse  paper,  had  lots  of  typographi- 
cal errors,  and  as  for  spellng  in  it, 
it  anticipated  Josh  Billings  by  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  It  was  meant 
for  tinkers  and  farriers,  house-maids, 
carters  and  colliers;  and  these  people 
read  the  book  so  intently  and  passed  it 
around  so  much  that  they  nearly 
read  the  print  off.  To  read  a  book 
was  like  walking  doAvn  the  street  of 
their  own  village,  and  meeting  all  the 
neighbors. 

They  knew  Pliable,  weak,  easily 
persuaded  Pliable;  also  Obstinate, 
a  typical,  beef-fed,  bull-headed,  Eng- 
lishman. And  they  did  not  have  to 
go  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  to  find  the 
character  of  well-fed,  over-dressed, 
over-stuffed  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman. 
The  early  woodcuts  which  adorned 
some  of  the  first  editions  made  Mr. 
Worldly  Wiseman  look  as  pompous 
as  Henry  the  Eighth.  They  knew 
Talkative,  whose  tongue  was  set  on 
ball-bearings;  and  Ignorance,  who  had 
a  smile  that  wouldn't  rub  off,  but  who 
was  vacant  in  the  upper  story,  and 
they  knew  Christian,  because  they 
knew  Bunyan  and  many  other  devout 
souls.  After  the  common  people  had 
enjoyed  the  Pilgrim  for  a  decade  or 
so,  the  critics,  behind  as  usual,  finally 
caught  on,  and  read  the  book  to  their 
profit. 

There  is  not  a  nation  under  heaven 
where  the  Pilgrim  has  not  taken  his 
scrip  and  staff,  and  gone  on  his  in- 
teresting journey  through  the  minds 
of   men.     The   Armenian,   the   Argen- 
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tine  and  the  Greek  read  it  in  their 
own  tongues;  the  Arabian  watches 
the  grapes,  and  at  the  same  time 
climbs  the  Hill  Difficulty.  The  Cree 
Indian  treasures  it  in  his  wickiup, 
and  in  Japan  Christian  is  in  a  kimona. 
It  has  even  been  put  in  Braille  for 
the  blind.  Dean  Stanly,  in  1874, 
when  they  unveiled  the  Bunyan  sta- 
tue in  Bedford,  said,  "It  is  one  of 
the  few  books  which  acts  as-  a  reli- 
gious bond  to  the  whole  English 
Christendom."  He  might  have  left 
the  world  "English"  out,  for  next 
to  the  Bible,  it  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  native  Christians  by  the  mission- 
airies  all  over  the  habitable  globe.  And 
when  the  heavens  roll  up  like  a  scroll, 
and  the  flickering  light  of  the  last 
day  begins  to  pale,  some  devout  soul 
will  see  with  his  latest  sight  the  pages 
of  this  book. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  necessary  to  waste 
words  on  the  folks  who  condemn 
Christian  for  leaving  the  City  of 
Destruction,  and  letting  his  wife  and 
children  stay  there.  These  folks 
ought  to  read  the  Gosples.  You  re- 
member the  man  who  wanted  to  go 
back  and  bury  his  father,  and  you 
remember  also  what  Jesus  said  about 
loving-  his  father  or  mother  more 
than  Him.  Christian  tried  to  get  his 
wife  and  children  to  go,  but  they 
would  not  at  first.  Finally,  however, 
they  saw  he  was  right,  and  they  fol- 
lowed him.  This  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  some  of  the  hypercritics ; 
their  families  never  follow.  There 
are  others  who  say  that  Bunyan  had 
no  '"social  message,"  that  he  was  con- 
cerned only  with  the  individual.  Lef, 
them  read  ' '  The  Holy  War, ' '  which 
they  evidently  have  not,  and  they  will 
find  there  that  Bunyan  deals  with  cor- 
porate goodness   and  corporate   wick- 


edness. He  teaches  that  a  regener- 
ated individual  can  do  a  lot  of  good 
as  an  individual,  but  his  power  for 
good  is  increased  when  authority  is 
placed  in  his  hands.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  sinner  can  destroy  much 
good,  and  "The  Holy  War"  is  the 
struggle  between  Shaddai  and  Diabol- 
ul  for  regaining  the  Metropolis  of 
the  world,  the  town  of  Mansoul. 

John  Bunyan  was  a  many-sided 
man.  He  was  a  devoted  husband  and 
father.  After  the  early  death  of  his 
first  wife,  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth, 
took  care  of  his  children  while  he  was 
in  prison,  and  they  continued  loving 
and  loyal  down  to  the  gates  of  death. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures 
painted  on  my  memory  is  that  of 
Bunyan  praying  with  his  blind  daugh- 
ter, his  first-born,  who  visited  him  so 
often  in  prison. 

Those  who  know  Bunyan  only  super- 
ficially never  suspect  it,  but  Bunyan 
had  a  sense  of  humor.  Among  the 
sixty  books  that  he  wrote  was  one 
published  posthumously  in  1701,  en- 
titled "Country  Rhimes  for  Chil- 
dren". A  good  many  of  these  poems 
were  full  of  delicious  humor,  but 
the  publisher,  who  was  too  Puritan, 
changed  the  title  and  threw  many 
of  them  out  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  too  humorous.  You  remember 
Bunyan  in  the  preface  of  the  Pilgrim 
wrote,  "Wouldst  thou  in  a  moment 
laugh   and   weep  ? ' ' 

He  was  a  great  preacher  and  a 
great  friend.  He  enjoyed  complete 
liberty  from  1676  to  his  death  in  1688, 
twelve  years,  and  he  spent  this  time 
in  preaching  and  doing  good.  They 
say  a  thousand  people  would  get  out 
to  church  in  a  corner  of  London  on  a 
cold,  raw  morning,  crowd  the  church 
by    seven    o'clock    just    to    hear    him 
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preach.  A  fe^  Sundays  before  lie 
died  he  preached  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  in  Whitechapel  to  three 
thousand  people.  The  only  limit  to 
his  crowd  was  the  siie  of  the  church. 
Hundreds  were  turned  away  on  many 
occasions. 

His  death  was  characteristic  of 
him.  Like  his  Master,  he  went  about 
doing  good.  In  August,  1688,  he  went 
on  horseback  frome  Bedford  to  Read- 
ing to  reconcile  a  father  and  son  who 
were  estranged.  He  was  successful  in 
this,  and  started  to  pay  a  visit  to  some 
friends  in  London.  He  was  caught 
in  a  drenchin  rain  which  brought  on 
a  fever.  He  went  to  the  home  of 
a  young  friend,  John  Strudwick,  on 
Snow  Hill,  London.  This  was  about 
the  middle  of  August,  1688.  Even 
though  sick,  like  a  great  many  serious 
and  dynamic  men,  he  insisted  on  work- 
ing, and  it  was  hard  to  keep  him  in 
bed.  He  preached  during  the  last 
illness,  and  this  brought  on  a  high 
fever. 

His  death-bed  was  beautiful.  You 
remember,  when  Christian  crosses  the 


river  he  finds  ground  to  stand  on,  and 
so  it  was  with  Bunyan.  His  last  words 
were,  "Weep  not  for  me,  but  for  your- 
selves ;  I  go  to  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  will  no  doubt, 
through  the  meditation  of  His  Blessed 
Son,  receive  me,  though  a  sinner ;  where 
I  hope  that  we  ere  long  shall  meet  to 
sing  the  new  song  and  remain  ever- 
lastingly happy,  world  without  end." 
On  Friday,  August  31,  1688,  John 
Bunyan  died.  When  the  news  reached 
the  Dissenting  Churches  of  England, 
the  meetings  became  a  Bochin,  a  place 
of  weeping.  He  was  carried  to  Dun- 
hill  Fields,  Finsbury,  which  Southey 
called  "The  Campo  Santo  of  the 
Dissenters."  There  is  a  recumbent 
statue  symbolic  of  the  dreamer  over 
his  remains  there,  and  near  his  tomb 
is  the  grave  of  Susannah  Wesley. 
Thousands  annually  make  pious 
pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  this  poor 
boy  who  was  born  in  a  tinker's  cott- 
age, for  he  is  ' '  the  dear  teacher  of  the 
childhood  of  each  of  us,1'  and  the 
mortal  hero  who  "'reverenced  his 
conscience  as  a  king-. ' ' 


THE  PINNACLE 
Lives  of  great  men  oft  remind  us 

We  may  yet  he  shining  lamps 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Other  heads  for  postage  stamps. 

Other  bridges  o'er  the  rivers, 
Other  arches  high  in  air, 

Other  markets  in  the  city, 
Other  statues  in  the  square. 

Other   hatchets,   trees,   and  stories 
Bearing  morals  sure  to  faze, 
And — the  pinnacle  of  glories — 
Other  le?al  holidays. 


—Truth. 
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BENEDICT  ARNOLD'S  GOOD  POINTS 


(Boys'  Industrial  School  Journal) 


Newspaper  reports  that  ' '  Treason 
House"  at  Harverstraw,  N.  Y.,  is 
being  razed  recalls  incidents  in  the 
treason  of  Benedict  Arnold.  It  was 
in  this  house  of  Major  Andre  of  the 
British  Army,  who  was  later  hanged 
as  a.  spy,  drew  up  plans  for  Arnold's 
mad  scheme  for  delivering  West 
Point  to  the  British. 

Arnold 's  treachery  occupies  so  much 
space  in  Revolutionary  History  that 
little  attention  is  given  to  his  bravery. 
Yet  Arnold  was  brave  before  he  be- 
came a  traitor. 

After  the  battle  of  Lexington  he 
raised  a  company  of  volunteers  and 
marched  to  Cambridge  where  he  pro- 
posed an  expedition  against  Fort 
Ticonderoga.  Though  commissioned 
a  colonel  to  head  this  project,  he  gave 
up  command  to  unite  with  another 
force.  Returning  to  Cambridge,  he 
Avas  given  command  of  barely  1,000 
men  to  help  capture  the  great  strong- 
hold of  Quebec.  After  much  struggle 
and  privation  during  which  they  ate 
broth  made  of  boiled  deer-skin  mocca- 
sins and  even  a  dog,  the  750  men- join- 
ed Montgomery  in  the  seige.  Arnold 
fought  valiantly  and  was  wounded  in 
the  leg.  Later  he  was  made  a  briga- 
dier general.  As  commander  of  an 
armed  flotilla  on  Lake  Champlairi,  he 
gamely  fought  two  battles  against . 
stronger  odds,  but  with  disastrous 
results.  Arnold  seems  to  Iwe^been 
first  irked  because  five  of  his"  juniors 
"were  made  generals  before  Tie.  yas.  . 
He  had  a  hasty  temper.  and^jiatT 
many  quarrels  with  his  fellow  officers. 
Yet  General  Schuyler  w#sp;a, gre^H;  ad- 
mirer of  Arnold. 


At  the  head  of  800  men  Arnold  went 
to  the  relief  of  Fort  Schuyler  (or  Stan, 
wix)  on  the  upper  Mohawk  and  play- 
ed a  prominent  role  in  the  defeat  of 
Burgoyne.  Here  he  was  again  wound- 
ed— in  the  same  leg — and  was  invalid- 
ed for  several  months.  His  service 
brought  him  command  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  married  the  daughter  of  a 
Tory,  who  later  became  Chief  Justice 
of  Pennsylvania.  Convicted  of  shady 
transactions,  he  was  reprimanded  by 
Gen.  Washington  and  this  was  the 
spark  which  kindled  a  desire  to  be- 
tray his  country.  That,  being  a  fa- 
miliar part  of  the  American  history, 
we  need  not  rehash. 

When  his  plan  to  turn  West 
Point  over  to  the  British  fell  through, 
Arnold  escaped  to  the  British  lines. 
Commissioned  a  brigadier  general,  he 
received  about  $30,000  in  compensation 
for  property  confiscated  by  the  Colon- 
ists. He  led  an  expedition  into  Vir- 
ginia and  another  one  in  Conneeti- 
cutt  (his  native  state)  during  which 
New  London  was  burned  and  Ameri- 
cans massascred.  The  country  became 
too  hot  for  him  and  Arnold  went  to 
London  but  he  was  received  with 
scorn.  He  could  obtain  no  favor  with 
the  crown.  After  the  war  he  return- 
ed to  America  and,  settling  at  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick,  engaged  in  the 
West  India  trade.  He  couldn't  make 
a  go  of  it,  so  he  returned  to  England 
where  he  died  in  neglect  and  obscur- 
ity m  1801.  Even  the  nation  he  help- 
ed could  hot  respect  or  put  confidence 
in^a  traitor;' 

-  In  the  old  chapel  at  West  Point  is 
a  blank  plate  on  which  Arnold 's  name 
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would    have    been    inscribed    had    he  Schuyler  and  Morgan.     The  fourth — 

not  become  a  traitor.     The   Saratoga  intended  for  Arnold —  remains  empty, 

battle   monument,    erected    at    Schuy-  What    a   lesson    in    patriotism !     It 

lerville,  N.  Y.,  in  1878,  has  four  nich-  might  have  been  better  to  bury  there 

es.     Three  of  them  contain  statues  of  the   leg   of   Arnold    which   was   twice 

Arnold 's  comrades  before  he  became  wounded  in  his  service  for  the  cause 

a   traitor.     They  are  those  of  Gates,  of  liberty. 


HE  SAID   "HELLO" 

I  met  a  man  not  long  ago 

Who  walked  right  up  and  said  "Hello"; 

Stretched  forth  his  hand  and,  with  a  smile, 

He  chatted  with  me  for  a  while; 

Made  known  his  name  and  said  that  he 

Would  like  to  hear  sometimes  from  me. 

Soon  he  was  gone,  but  in  my  mind 
There  lingered  mem'ries,  of  the  kind 
That  made  me  wish,  aye,  long  to  send 
Some  greeting  to  this  new  found  friend. 
For  friend  I  felt  he  was,  e'en  though 
He  only  came  and  said  "Hello." 

Since  then,  I've  better  come  to  know 
This  man  who  came  and  said  "Hello"; 
In  him  I've  fond  the  things  of  worth 
That  make  life  sweeter  here  on  earth. 
The  joy  of  living,  more  complete, 
Seems  mine,  since  him  I  chanced  to  meet. 

It  seems  a  trifling  thing,  I  know, 

To  say  that  little  word  "Hello"; 

But  in  that  way  you  may  impart 

Some  message  to  a  hungry  heart. 

"An  arrow  shot  into  the  air, 

Will  come  to  earth,  we  know  not  where  ' ' 

Good  friend  of  mine,  may  you  long  be 
Spared,  to  extend  to  those  like  me 
The  welcome  word,  the  open  hand 
That  makes  men  clearly  understand. 
And  may  they  feel  the  joy  I  know 
Because  you  came  and  said  "Hello." 

— Frederic  D.  Rea. 
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STATE  TO  HARD  SURFACE  THE  CON- 
CORD AND  BADIN  HIGHWAYS 

(Stanly  News  Herald) 
A  bill  providing  for  the  hard-sur-       These   bridges   will 


facing  of  highway  No.  74  from  Albe- 
marle to  the  Cabarrus  county  line, 
also  the  Albemarle-Badin  highway, 
and  for  the  State  to  take  over  the 
road  from  Badin  to  New  London 
has  passed  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. It  is  understood  that  the  work 
of  hard-surfacing  highway  No.  74, 
from  Albemarle  to  the  Cabarrus 
county  line,  will  begin  within  the 
near    future. 

This  will  be  hailed  with  delight 
from  all  the  people  living  along  this 
highway  in  Albemarle,  and  by  the 
people  generally  of  West  Albemarle. 
This  means  that  at  last  the  deluges 
of  the  dust  that  have  swept  that  part 
of  town  for  years  will  be  stopped. 

Another  bill  has  also  been  pass- 
ed, providing  for  the  erection  of 
two  bridges;  one  at  Coble's  Mill, 
the  other  at  Sikes'  mill.  The  con- 
tract has  been  let  to  the  Austin 
Bridge  Company  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and    work    is    to    start    immediately. 


be  constructed 
of  steel  and  are  to  cost  $  16,000 
each.  Half  will  be  paid  by  Stan- 
ly county  and  half  by  Union  coun- 
ty.     ' 

There  is  also  a  possibility  that 
sometime  within  the  near  future, 
a  state  highway  will  be  construct- 
ed from  Albemare,  to  Asheboro, 
riming  via  Baclin  and  crossing 
the  river  just  below  the  Falls  dam 
of  the  Tallassee  Power  Company 
and  across  the  Uwharrie  mount- 
ains. 

It  was  announced  here  yesterday 
that  certain  Stanley  count}'  men 
and  others  had  requested  the  State 
highway  commission  to  make  a 
survey  of  this  route.  Local  men 
in  a  position  to  know  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  highway  will  be 
built.  In  this  event  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  scenic  sections 
of  mountainous  country  in  Nortn 
Carolina  Avill  be  opened  for  the  mo- 
toring public. 


Sometime  when  you  ride  on  a  Southern  railway  train  be  sure  to  look 
on  the  front  of  the  engine  and  see  whether  there  is  a  Bible  painted  on  the 
number  plate.  If  there  is,  you  will  know  that  your  engine2r  is  D.  J. 
Fant,  who  is  a  Christian  preacher  as  well  as  an  engineer.  He  painted  an 
open  Bible  on  the  number  plate  of  the  engine  just  below  the  headlight. 
He  wants  every  one  to  know  that  he  honors  the  Bible  above  every  other 
book  in  the  world  and  he  tries  to  tell  as  many  people  as  he  can  of  God 
who  r.o  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. 


-Industrial  School. 
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A  BELOVED  JURIST 


(Cleveland   Star.) 


Judge  James  L.  Webb  possesses 
the  judicial  poise.  He  looks  like  a 
judge  acts  like  a  judge.  He  conducts 
his  court  with  becoming  dignity  and 
decorum.  He  is  patient,  kindly,  hu- 
mane and  just.  His  administration 
of  justice  is  always  tempered  with 
mercy,  and  there  is  an  atmosphere  of 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  an  honest  effort  to  re- 
claim the  wayward  and  redeem  the 
derelicts  of  society  'to  good  citizen- 
ship. There  is  an  utter  lack  of  cruel- 
ty and  harshness  in  the  administra- 
tion of  law  in  Judge  Webb's  court, 
and  yet  his  sentences  are  so  manifest- 
ly fair  and  just  that  the  public  must 
be  impressed  with  his  desire  for  law 
enforcement    and    laAv   observance. 

it  has  been  demonstrated  only  too 
often  that  severity  of  punishment  is 
not  a  cure  for  crime.  Sentences  that 
border  the  cruel  tend  to  create  a  re- 
bellious spirit  against  the  law  and  to 


leave  the  offender  with  a  feeling  that 
he  has  just  cause  for  a  grievance 
against  society.  It  is  much  more  ef- 
fective to  administer  punishment  as 
a  corrective  measure,  rather  than  a 
crushing  f  orce,^  and  some  people  who 
are  always  applauding  severe  and 
heavy  sentences  on  offenders  are  the 
very  first  to  ask  for  the  lightening  of 
punishment  when  any  of  their  people 
are  affected  The  question  of  dealing 
with  crime  and  criminals  is  most  diffi- 
cult of  solution,  and  we  can  well  trust 
the  seasoned  judgement  of  administra- 
tors of  the  law  who  have  had  long  ex- 
perience, and  if  we  could  be  present 
in  court  and  hear  all  the  facts,  we 
Avouldn  't  be  so  ready  to  criticise  courts 
anxUofficials  in  the  administration  of 
the  law.  , 

Judge  James  L.  Webb  is  an  able  and 
just  judge,  an  honest  and  conscien- 
tious, public  servant — and  above  all 
a  real  man  with  a  great  human  heart. 


"A    CORRECT    ESTIMATE    OF    PROF.    B.    B.    DAUG-HERTY— APPALA- 
CHIAN TRAINING  SCHOOL" 

We  confess  when  we  first  considered  the  Hancock-Harris-Hargett  school 
bill  it  did  not  impress  us  as  it  has  since  we  have  learned  that  Prof.  B.  B. 
Dougherty  was  the  author  of  the  bill.  There  is  not  a  more  loyal,  or  suc- 
cessful school  teacher  in  North  Carolina  than  Mr.  Dougherty,  and  we 
KNOW  he  would  not  willingly  put  anything  over  on  the  teachers,  or  the 
school  children,  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  said  that  his  school,  the  Appala- 
chian Training  School  is  run  for  less  per  capita  cost  than  any  state  school, 
and  we  are  pinning  our  faith  to  the  new  school  bill  since  we  have  learned 
who  is  its  anthor. — The  Courier. 
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The  smaller  boys  were  glad  to  re- 
ceive permission  to  go  barefooted  last 
week. 

Mark  Witty,  one  of  the  house  boys 
at  Cottage  No.  2,  was  paroled  last 
AVednesday. 


Last  Thursday  night  the  boys  en- 
joyed Charlie  Chaplin  in  ' '  The  Gold 
Rush,"  a   ten-reel  feature   comedy. 


The  housie  being  built  by  Mr.  J.  Lee 
White,  on  his  property  adjoining  the 
Training  School,  is  nearing  completion. 


Several  bushels  of  peanuts  "were 
distributed  among  the  boys  at  the 
ball  ground  last   Saturday  afternoon. 


The  boys  in  the  Receiving  Cottage 
are  being  given  mental  tests.  This 
is  being  done  by  Mr.  L.   S.  Presson. 

The  tulip  bed,  extending  for  about 
300  feet  along  the  driveway  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  campus,  is  a  beauti- 
ful sight. 


Charles  Rogers,  a  member  of  the 
King's  Daughters  Cottage,  is  the  lat- 
est addition  to  the  printing  depart- 
ment  force. 

Mr.  Carriker  and  his  carpenter  shop 
boys  recently  finished  a  very  attrac- 
tive set  of  porch  furniture,  consist- 
ing of  swing,  settee  and  several  chairs. 


Our  farm  force  has  been  kept  quite 
busy  during  the  past  two  weeks.  A 
large  quantity  of  sweet  potatoes  have 
been  bedded;  about  40  acres  of  cotton 


planted  and  watermelons,  cucumbers, 
cantaloups  and  other  vegetables  plant- 
ed  in  our  gardens. 

Charles  Hall  and  Buck  Winkler, 
members  of  the  King's  Daughters  and 
Mecklenburg  Cottages,  have  return- 
ed from  a  short  visit  to  their  homes. 


The  regular  service  in  the  auditor- 
ium last  Sunday  afternoon  was  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Lewis,  Superintendent 
of  Scotia  Seminary,  Concord.  He  made 
a  very   interesting  talk. 


Miss  Vernie  Goodman  spent  last 
week  end  at  her  home  in  Mooresville. 
She  reports  that  her  mother,  who 
broke  her  arm  recently,  is  getting 
along  very  nicely. 


Four  hundred  little  chicks  were  tak- 
en from  the  incubators  last  week.  Our 
poultryman  has  been  very  successful 
so  far  in  handling  these  young  chicks, 
and  we  are  looking  forward  to  a  num- 
ber of  those  famous  fried  chicken 
dinners   in   the   near   future. 


We  are  glad  to  state  at  this  time 
all  of  our  boys  are  enjoying  excellent 
health.  With  the  exception  of  doctor- 
ing a  few  cuts,  bruises  and  other  minor 
injuries,  our  first  aid  department  has 
very  little   to   do. 


For  several  years  our  good  friend, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Barnhardt,  of  Concord,  has 
been  donating  quarterly  prizes  to  the 
boys  who  make  the  best  records  in 
their  respective  grades.  Following  are 
the  winners  for  the  quarter  ending 
March     31:     Room     No.     1 — Vernon 
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Cooper,  greatest  improvement ;  Room  general    average ;    Room    No.    5 — Sim 

No.  2— James  Stinson,  highest  average  Sanford,  highest  average;   Room  No. 

in  N.  C.  History;  Room  No.  3 — Mar-  6 — Casey  Smith,  highest  general  aver- 

vin  Barnes,  highest  general  average;  age;    Room    No.    7 — Wade    Philemon, 

Room   No.   4 — Hubert   Josey,    highest  highest  general  average. 


THE  LOST  CHORD 


Did  you  know  that  "The  Lost  Chord,"  a  song  that  most  of  us  are 
familiar  with,  was  written  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  who  with  his  famous 
partner,  wrote  "Pinafore,"  "The  Mikado,"  "Ruddygore,"  and  all  the 
other  delightful  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas?  The  original  manuscript 
of  the  song,  which  has  recently  come  to  light,  reads  as  follows: 
Seated  one  day  at  the  organ, 

I  was  weary  ill  at  ease: 
And  my  fingers  wander 'd  idly 

Over  the  noisy  keys: 
I  know  not  what  I  was  playing, 

Or  what  I  was  dreaming  then, 
But  I  struck  one  chord  of  music, 

Like  the  sound  of  a  great  Amen. 
It  flooded  the  crimson  twilight 

Like  the  close  of  an  Angel's  Psalm, 
And  it  lay  on  my  ferver'd  spirit 

With  a  touch  of  infinite  calm; 
It  quieted   pain  and   sorrow 

Like  love  overcoming  strife. 
It  seem'd  the  harmonious  echo 

From  our  discordant  life. 
It  linked  all  perplexed  meanings 

Into  one  perfect  peace, 
And  trembled  away  into  silence, 

As  if  it  were  loath  to  cease. 
I  have  sought,  but  I  seek  it  vainly, 

That  one  lost  chord  divine, 
Which  came  from  the  soul  of  the  Organ 

And  enter 'd  into  mine. 
It  may  be  that  Death's  bright  Angel 

Will  speak  in  that  chord  again: 
It  may  be  that  only  in  Heav'n 

I  shall  hear  that  great  Amen. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 
No.  40  To  New  York  9:21  P.  M 
No.  30  To  Washington  2:12  A.  M 
No.  136  To  Washington  5:05  A.  M 
No.  3G  To  New  York  10 :23  A.  M 
No.  34  To  New  York  4:33  P.  M. 
No.  12  To  Richmond  7:09  P.  M 
No.       32  To  New  York       9:03  P.  M 

Southbound 
No.  45  To  Charlotte  3:36  P.  M 
No.  35  To  New  Orleans  9:5(5  P.  M 
No.  29  To  Birmingham  2:15  A.  M. 
No.  31  To  Augusta  5:51  A.  M. 
No.  33  To  New  Orleans  8:15  A.  M 
No.  11  To  Charlotte  8:00  A.  M. 
No.  39  To  Atlanta  9:45  A.  M 
No.     135  To  Atlanta  8:37    P.    M. 

N.       37  To  New  Orleans  11:29  A.  M. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash 
ington   and   beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  here  to  dis 
charge  passengers  coming  from  Wash 
ington  and  beyond. 

AH  trains  stop  in  Concord  except 
No.  38  northbound. 
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I  LOVE  ALL  SIMPLE 
THINGS 

I  love  all  simple  things; 

The  sweeping  cut  of  robins'  wings; 

The  tracery  of  branches  'gainst  the  sky; 

The  crystal  pattern  as  the  snowfiakes  fly; 

The  comfort  of  a  candle  and  a  book; 

The  peace  of  thought  within  the  chimney  nock; 

The  little  songs  that  merry  kettles  sing; 

And  morning  bells  that  through  the  quiet  ring; 

The  simple  folk  that  worship  in  their  places; 

The   songs   they   sing;    their   lifted,   shining   faces; 

The  Ood  with  simple  creeds  to  whom  each  prays; 

For  I  love  simple  things  and  simple  ways. 

By  Arline  Fonville. 
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TAKE  A  CARE 

Liberty  is  always  dangerous.  Those  who  have  come  into  anew  found  free- 
dom are  always  'in  danger  of  abusing  the  heritage  into  which  they  have  come. 
In  these  days  when  conveniences  are  set  at  naught  and  former  restraints  are 
cast  to  the  winds,  the  women  are  in  grave  peril.  Glaring  posters  by  the  way- 
side display  the  elite  using  the  cigarette  and  some  college  women  are  urging 
that  a  smoking-room  be  set  apart  in  college  dormitories  for  the  convenience  of 
the  young  women  who  desire  to  smoke.  Many  women  of  this  "new  day"  re- 
minds one  of  the  negroes  following  Emancipation  when  they  mistook  liberty 
for  liscense  to  do  as  they  please  save  to  work  and  to  live  quiet  and  peaceable 
lives.  Are  the  women  going  to  be  able  to  keep  themselves  clothed  and  in  their 
right  minds  in  this  day  of  unrestrained  liberty.? — N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 


SOCIALLY  DISTURBED 

There  is  much  rumbling  going  on  in  the  capital  city,  of  our  great  country, 
with  the  oocial  dignitaries  only,  as  to  the  place  Mrs.  Edward  Everett  Gann, 
the  sister,  and  official  hostess  of  Vice-President  Curtiss,  is  to  take  when  it 
comes  to  seating  her  at  one  of  the  official  dinners.  My,  but,  that  is  embarras- 
sing to  sit  by  some  one  at  a  social  affair,  and  feel  that  your  presence  is  really 
obnoxious.  This  is  a  serious  question  when  it  comes  to  permitting  one  of  our 
very  own  representative  women,  the  sister  of  our  Vice  President,  to  be  pushed 
down  the  line  by  the  foreign  diplomats  and  their  wives,  because — why  ?  It  is  a 
formality  that  some  think  should  be  observed ;  but  the  vice  president  is  exactly 
right  in  contending  for  the  place  that  his  sister  is  entitled  to. 
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Mrs.  Grann's  picture  is  good  enough  looking;  and  we  judge  on  that  score 
she  can  match,  and  perhaps  surpass,  any  of  the  women  who  think  they  are 
entitled  to  higher  seats  officially.  All  of  this  trouble  could  have  been  elimin- 
ated if  the  vice  president  had  taken  unto  himself  a  bride  prior  to  taking  up 
his  abode  in  Washington.  Really,  though  it  looks  like  a  little  piece  of  '''snob- 
bery" right  here  in  our  own  democratic  republic.  The  vice  president  has 
his  Indian  blood  stirred. 


THE  TIME  TO  CLEAN-UP 

The  cleaning  up  season  is  with  us,  and  everybody  (of  course  there  are  ex- 
ceptions) begins  a  thorough  rennovation  within  the  home  as  well  as  around  the 
yard — from  the  front  to  the  back.  This  thing  of  Spring  cleaning  is  not  an 
easy  job,  it  takes  all  you  have  to  put  the  task  over;  but  it  is  worth  the  game 
for  the  reason  you  have  discharged  a  duty  that  benefits  not  only  yourself,  but 
your  neighbor,  and  the  whole  affair  is  conducive  to  a  more  attractive  communi- 
ty. 

Has  it  occured  to  you  that  the  old  time  white-wash  that  used  to  go  along 
with  every  Spring  cleaning  has  been  relegated  to  the  past.  While  in  a  remi- 
nisicent  mood  sometime  back  we  thought  why?  This  is  partially  due  no  doubt 
to  the  fact  that  we  never  see  a  house  constructed  today  without  at  the  same 
time  receiving  a  coat  of  paint.  The  clean-up,  paint-up  and  kept-up  communi- 
ty is  the  one  that  makes  the  best  impression,  and  the  whole  effect  is  fine  pub- 
licity. 

But,  in  short  for  health's  sake  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  importance 
of  this  essential  ordeal  of  giving  a  thorough  cleaning  at  this  season  of  the  year 
from  cellar  to  garret,  and  the  front  yard  to  the  back. 


*  *  #  *  * 


CHARLOTTE  WILL  ENTERTAIN  "IN  A  HANDSOME  MANNER" 

The  entertainment  of  the  confederate  veterans,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
union in  Charlotte  this  coming  June,  is  receiving  full  time  attention  from  the 
committee  in  charge.  "Veterans  First"  is  the  watchword  of  the  Charlotte 
people,  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  this  diminishing  host,  of  the  bravest  of 
the  brave,  from  the  many  southern  states,  will  be  graciously  received  and  roy- 
ally  entertained   while   sojourning   in   the   Queen   City.     Nothing   checks   the 
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enthusiasm  of  the  Charlotteans  in  perfecting  plans  for  a  delightful  reunion — 
not  even  the  defeat  of  the  bonds  carrying  a  sufficient  amount,  $220,000,  for  the 
completion  of  the  auditorium  to  furnish  a  meeting  place. 

If  the  city  commissioners  find  it  impossible  to  finance  the  auditorium  to  com- 
pletion in  time  for  this  event  there  will  be  no  reason  for  worry;  because  the 
good  people  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  have  tendered  the  use  of  their 
church,  as  a  meeting  place,  for  this  occasion.  This  will  be  the  last  opportuni- 
ty for  the  assembling  of  the  thin,  gray  line  in  our  midst,  so  to  speak,  and  the 
Methodists  have  shown  a  most  gracious  and  hospitable  spirit  by  throwing' 
open  the  doors  of  one  of  the  largest,  handsomest  and  most  complete  church 
buildings  in  the  country  for  the  entertainment  of  the  veterans  and  others  who 
may  attend. 

The  Charlotte  Observer  contends  that  ' '  Charlotte  is  going  to  do  the  whole 
affair  in  a  handsome  manner, ' '  and  we  are  prepared  to  believe  it  for  the  reason 
that  Charlotte  always  measures  up  to  the  expectations  of  its  guests. 

*******•:•:-***    * 

The  Uplift  shares  with  the  county  a  sense  of  loss  in  the  passing  of  one  of 
its  outstanding  citizens,  Mr.  John  Rankin,  who  was  laid  to  rest  last  Friday- 
Like  a  sturdy  oak  that  stands  among  the  trees  of  the  forest,  luxuriant  in  foliage 
generous  in  shade,  but  unbending  in  the  tempest,  Mr.  Rankin's  life  was  out- 
standing and  upstanding  and  outreaching.  He  was  known  as  one  of  the  best 
of  the  county's  farmers;  his  opinions  in  politics,  educational  matters,  or  any- 
thing of  interest  to  his  county  and  community  were  always  vitally  felt  and 
expressed.  But  his  finest  achievement  was  in  the  rearing  of  a  distinguished 
family  of  sons  and  daughters,  among  them  three  physicians.  These  and  theii 
influence,  Avill  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  who  ha.s  gone  to  his  reward. 


The  mystery  of  the  Smith  College  Girl,  Francis  St  John  Smith,  who  disap- 
peared as  if  she  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  earth,  seems  to  have  teen 
identified  by  her  dentist.  Her  body  was  found  in  the  Connecticut  River  the 
latter  part  of  March.  All  hope  of  ever  solving  the  mystery  surrounding  her 
disappearance  had  been  abandoned,  but  the  unexpected  has  happened. 

*******    *-    *    *    *    * 

President  Hoover  announced  that  the  vacht  "Mavflower"  will  not  be  used 
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during  his  administration.  He  in  this  way  will  save  the  government  $300,000 
a  year.  It  takes  nine  officers  and  one  hundred  and  forty-six  men  to  operate 
this  yacht.  By  this  means  of  economy  it  may  balance  the  ledger,  after  real- 
izing the  enormous  amount  spent  on  the  peace  mission,  to  Latin-America, 
prior  to  the  inauguration. 

************ 


THE  CROCUS  BED 

Yellow  as  the  noonday  sun, 
Purple  as  a  day  that's  done, 
White  as  mist  that  lingers  pale 
On  the  edge  of  morning's  veil, 
Delicate  as  love's  first  kiss- 
Crocuses  are  just  like  this. 

Ere  the  robin  paints  his  breast, 
Ere  the  daffodil  is  drest, 
Ere  the  iris'  lovely  head 
Waves  above  her  perfumed  bed 
Comes  the  crocus— and  the  spring 
Follows  after,  wing  on  wing! 

Sweet  perfection,  holding  up 
Magic  dew  in  topaz  cup, 
Alabaster,  amethyst — 
Curling  lips  which  earth  has  kissed, 
Folded  hearts  where  secrets  hide, 
Secrets  old  when  Eve  was  bride! 

Beauty's  soul  was  born  with  wings, 
Flight  inspires  all  lovely  things- 
Would  you  gather  rainbow  fire? 
See  the  rose  of  dawn's  desire 
Turn  to  ash  beneath  the  moon? 
Crocuses  must  leave  us  soon. 

—Isabel  Ecclestone  Mackay. 


.   a    ■   '■    '• 
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MARKER  WILL  BE  CONSTRUCTED  AT 
THE  DOLLY  MADISON  WELL 


(Greensboro  Daily  News) 


The  very  first  cup  of  water  Dolly 
Madison  ever  drank  was  drawn  from 
the  depths  of  the  old  Payne  well. 
This  old  well,  for  about  two  years, 
furnished  clear,  cool  water  to  quench 
the  thirst  of  her  who  has  been  well 
described  by  Archibald  Henderson  as 
"the  most  famous  woman  ever  born 
in  North  Carolina,  the  most  famous 
woman  who  ever  graced  the  White 
House. ' '  The  well  remains,  mute  tes- 
timony of  another  day,  in  the  corner 
cf  the  front  yard  of  a  sunny  little 
homestead  on  the  edge  of  Guilford 
College. 

Because  the  old  well  is  one  of  Guil- 
ford county's  most  historic  of  an- 
cient landmarks,  although  no  one  has 
ever  troubled  to  place  a  marker  there, 
the  D.  A.  R.  has  decided  it  should  not 
remain  '  'unhonored  and  unsung. ' ' 
Guilford  Battle  chapter  of  Greensboro 
and  Alexander  Martin  chapter  of  High 
Point  have  decided  to  jointly  place 
a  granite  marker  on  the  spot.  It  will 
be  placed  between  the  old  well  and 
the  highway  and  a  little  to  the  side. 
A  bronze  tablet  will  bear  an  inscrip- 
tion telling  all  who  pass  that  way  that 
the  old  well  stands  near  the  spot  where 
Dolly  Payne,  and  later  married  James 
Madison,  was  born. 

The  unveiling  of  the  marker,  which 
by  the  way,  will  probably  be  hewn 
from  North  Carolina  granite,  will  be 
the  crowning  event  of  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  'North  Carolina  D.  A. 
R.  society  next  March.     The  two  chap- 


ters are  already  at  work  on  the  pro- 
gram for  the  ceremonial  that  will 
mark  the  unveiling.  They  are  busy 
raising  funds  for  the  marker  right 
now,  because  they  intend  that  only  a 
handsome  marker  will  suffice. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Tucker,  regent  of  the 
local  chapter,  and  Mrs.  R.  K.  Stewart, 
regent  of  the  High  Point  chapter,  are 
in  charge  of  the  plans. 

Interesting  in  connection  with  the 
marking  of  the  old  well  is  the  infor- 
mation hidden  away  in  the  musty 
records  of  the  vault  at  Guilford  col- 
lege library.  It  was  a  short  entry  on 
page  29  of  volume  one  of  the  records 
of  New  Garden  Quarter,  New  Garden 
meeting  house,  that  first  established 
conclusively  the  fact  that  Dolly  Madi- 
son was  born  in  Guilfoird  county, 
North  Carolina.  Historians  had  tak- 
en as  authentic  her  statements  that 
she  had  been  born  in  1772',  and  con- 
cluded that  she  was  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Payne, 
her  parents,  were  living  on  a  large 
plantation  in  Virginia  in  those  days. 

The  evidence  of  page  29  reads  as 
f  ollows : 

' '  John  Payne  was  born  ye  9  of  ye  2 
Mo.,  1740  old  stile.  Mary  his  wife 
was  born  ye  14  of  ye  10  mo.  1745 
Walter  their  son  was  born  ye  15  of  ye 
11  mo.  1762.  Wm.  Temple  their  son 
was  born  ye  17  of  ye  6mo.  1706.  Dol- 
ley  their  daughter  was  born  ye  20  of 
ve  5  mo.  1768. 


'Children  have  more  need  of  models  than  of  critics. 
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CHOOSING  YOUR  PARENTS 

(An  abstract  of  an  Address  given  before  the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for 
Social  Service  in  Raleigh,  February  26,  by  Dr.  William  Poteat,  president 
emeritus  of  Wake  Forest  College.) 

By  Dr.  William  Louis  Poteat 


The  Republic  of  Pla.to  closes  with 
a  wonderful  story  of  the  Pamphy- 
lian  warrior  supposed  to  have  been 
killed  in  battle,  but  whose  sou!  left, 
the  body  for  a  twelve  days'  journey 
into  the  other  world.  On  re-entering 
the  body  he  told  what  he  had  seen. 
He  saw  the  souls  of  men  on  a  great 
plain  gathered  before  the  daughters 
of  Necessity  to  choose  their  lots  for 
a  new  generation  beginning  then  the 
cycle  of  its  mortal  existence.  Their 
destiny  was  not  allotted  but  chosen. 
The  lots  far  outnumbered  the  souls 
present  and  included  the  lives  of  all 
living  things  and  every  sort  of  human 
life, — soArereignties  permanent  and 
short-lived,  the  lives  of  men  famous 
for  beauty,  strength,  skill,  high  birth, 
and  men  undistinguished,  with  wealth, 
poverty,  health,  and  disease  variously 
combined.  This,  said  Socrates,  is  the 
moment  when  everything  is  at  stake 
with  a  man,  and  it  is  his  duty  dili- 
gently to  learn  how  to  choose  the  bet- 
ter life.  The  souls  passed  out  to  the 
plain  of  Forgetfulness  and  went  to 
rest.  At  midnight  there  was  a  peal 
of  thunder  and  instantly  the  souls 
were  carried  up  to  their  birth,  this 
way  and   that,   like   shooting  stars. 

This  old-world  story  is  not  without 
suggestion  for  modern  life,  illuminated 
as  it  is  by  recent  biological  studies. 

What  types  of  parents  may  the  chil- 
dren of  the  future  choose?  All  types 
and  sorts.  Here,  for  example,  are  geni- 
uses, though  the   choice  is   somewhat 


restricted,  for  Ave  grow  them  only 
about  one  in  six  million  of  the  popu- 
lation. And  here  are  the  talented, 
people  with  special  skills  and  intel- 
lectual capacity,  about  one  in  si^ 
thousand.  They  are  our  leaders.  Then 
the  middle  class  of  average  abiLty  mak- 
ing nine-tenths  of  the  population. 
There  are,  besides,  the  inferior  types, 
socially  inadequate  and  anti-social, 
people  on  the  lower  levels  of  humani- 
ty; two  million  in  our  country  need- 
ing institutional  care;  five  million  un- 
able to  make  the  primarv  school 
grades;  twenty  million  scrub  stock 
only  capable  of  common  labor  under 
superintendence.  And  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  all  the  evidence  gath- 
ered since  1900,  when  the  serious  study 
of  heredity  began,  shows  human  here- 
dity to  be  like  that  of  the  plants  and 
lower  animals.  ':It  is  the  same  with 
cabbages  and  kings. ' ' 

If  perplexed  and  trembling  souls  of 
the  children  of  the  next  generation 
should  consult  me  about  the  parents 
they  ought  to  choose.  I  should  name 
the  types  they  ought  not  to  choose, 
and  then  advise  them  to  go  in  for 
character,  good  sense,  and  vi^or,  count- 
ing position,  possesions,  and  callings 
secondary.  When  Havelock  Ellis 
speaks  of  children  who  ought  never 
to  have  been  born,  he  really  means 
that  some  people  ought  to  have  been 
sternly  denied  the  priviledge  of  par- 
enthood,   as — 

Mental   defectives,   showing   feeble- 
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mindedness,  epilepsy,  arid  all  tire  forms 
of  abnormality  covered  by  the  elastic 
term  insanity. 

Deformed  people  and  the  congeni- 
tally  blind  and  deaf. 

The  inebriate,  for  alcohol  is  a  typi- 
cal tissue  poison  like  lead,  mercury, 
and  phospphorus,  and  may  act  disas- 
trously on  the  germ  cells. 

The  weak  and  those  who  are  diseas- 
ed or  pre-disposed  to  disease. 

I  should  add  to  this  list  of  danger- 
ous parents  to  be  rejected,  the  self- 
centered,  the  cynical,  the  critical,  the 
coarse-fibered,  the  discourteous.  For 
though  the  children  may  be  well- 
born, their  plastic  natures,  like  good 
clay  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilled  pot- 
ter, may  be  moulded  by  such  parents 
into  distortion,  weakness,  and  deform- 
ity. We  cannot  evade  or  conceal  or 
deny  the  terrific  indictment  that  the 
home  sends  out  into  society  the  de- 
fective, the  delinquent,  the  incorrigi- 
ble, the  diseased,  the  insane,  and  the 
anti-social.  Pergonal  influences  playing 
upon  this  plastic  life  for  the  first  seven 
years  get  organized  into  the  taste  and 
the  attitude  and  disposition  of  the  child. 

Our  children,  now  that  they  are 
here  with  such  an  inheritance  as  we 
have  passed  on  to  them,  what  will 
become  of  them,  these  bundles  of  dss- 
tiny  and  dynamite,  so  precious,  so 
portentous?  Those  baby  toes,  pink, 
tender,  hopeful  rosebuds  all  in  a  row 
— what  paths  will  they  find  of  all  the 
devious  ways  opening  out  into  this 
perilous  modern  world?  Will  they 
come  at  last  to  stand  within  thy  gates, 
0  Jerusalem?  Those  baby  eyes  that 
spell  out  the  mighty  word  love  in  the 
bending  heaven  of  youiv. mother  face 


— -will  they  keep  their  power  to  see 
the  invisible,  to  look  through  the  tang- 
ible and  transient  to  the  eternal  lights? 
That  baby  fist  clutching  so  confid- 
ingly father's  big  forefinger — have 
you  dreamed  that  some  day  it  may 
grasp  the  world's  wealth  and  crowns 
of  distinction,  or  in  a  wild  moment 
of  hate  or  delirum  or  despair  drag 
down  to  a  common  destruction  it-; 
own  high  promise  and  the  temple  of 
a   people 's    liberty  ? 

In  view  of  these  grave  contingen- 
cies, I  should  advise  the  little  souls 
intent  upon  the  adventure  of  the  hu- 
man experience  to  require  the  parents 
whom  they  select  to  get  ready  for 
their  coming  happiness.  The  heart 
must  be  expanded  to  receive  it.  The 
mind,  if  it  is  worthy,  will  tremble 
before  the  challenge  and  burden  of 
leading  a  growing  soul  out  into  beau- 
ty and  strength,  but  it  will  submit 
to  any  restraints  the  great  matter  may 
impose  and  to  any  severity  of  dis- 
cipline, that  there  be  no  failure  where 
infinite  values  are  at  stake. 

I  believe  in  the  nobleness  of  human 
nature,  in  the  brightening  future  of 
mankind.  The  time  is  indeed  full 
of  alarms.  Society  is  out  of  joint. 
But  mankind  is  yet  in  the  making, 
and  a  long  leisure  is  available  for  the 
completion  of  the  divine  experiment. 
Mankind  is  yet  in  the  making — in  the 
children.  Every  generation  of  little 
children  is  God's  fresh  and  undiscour- 
aged  effort  to  save  the  world.  And 
the  Master  of  us  all,  with  a  little  boy 
in  the  crook .  of  his  arm,  took  sides 
with  the  childhood  of  all  iienerations 
Avhen  he  aid,  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom 
. of  heaven. " 


There  can  be  no  rainbow  without  a  cloud  and  a  storm.. 
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THE  OLD  SPANISH  TRAIL 


(The  Atlanta  Journal) 


The  deepest  springs  of  American 
history  were  tapped  in  ancient  St. 
Augustine  a  few  days  ago,  as  that  city 
celebrated  in  pageantry  the  occasion 
of  its  founding,  four  hundred  and 
sixteen  years  ago,  likewise  dedicated 
the  Old  Spanish  Trail  to  the  uses  of 
modern  travel.  The  Old  Spanish 
Trail !  The  very  name  evokes  shad- 
owy images  out  of  a  romantic  past, 
and  brings  again  before  our  eyes  the 
glitter  of  jeweled  saddles  in  which 
rode  haughty  gentlemen  in  velvet  and 
plumed    hats. 

In  those  days  it  was  a  trail  indeed, 
a  cool  and  winding  pathway  beneath 
the  trailing,  shadowed  ceiling  of  Span- 
ish moss;  a  A\*ay  taken  by  dons  intent 
upon  divers  adventures  of  love  and 
conflict  and  discovery.  Always  be- 
yond the  next  turn  lay,  in  fancy,  the 
fountain  of  eternal  youth,  and  if  the 
next  turn  disclosed,  instead,  a  fatal 
ambush  why  that  was  merely  an  in- 
cident ;  others  would  come  behind  and 


continue  the  search.  Now,  the  Old 
Spanish  Trail  is  a  broad,  bright  rib- 
bon of  concrete  and  asphalt,  reaching 
not  only  across  Florida,  but  on  through 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  to  emerge  at 
last  upon  the  shores  of  the  western 
ocer.n.  But  the  way  is  still  a  winding 
way,  and  moss  still  overhangs  the 
roadside.  As  for  the  fountain  of 
youth,  it  is  changeless,  and  will  al- 
ways lie   beyond   the   next  turn. 

St.  Augustine's  pageant  and  dedi- 
cation was  an  appropriately  gorgeous 
event.  Ponce  de  Leon  paddled  again 
into  the  quiet  harbor,  lifted  his  hand 
to  heaven,  and  dedicated  this  lovely 
land  to  the  Spanish  croAvn.  He  nam- 
ed St.  Augustine,  and  since  that  date 
his  own  name  has  lent  music  to  place; 
and  streets  and  lakes  the  southland 
over.  These  memories  need  preserv- 
ing. The  romance  of  that  era  passed 
into  the  romance  of  other  eras,  but 
none  ever  surpassed  it  in  splendor,  or 
in  gallant  conquest. 


KEEPING  UP  WITH  THE  LANGUAGE 

"We  can  get  along  with  very  few  words;  uneducated  people  have  a 
vocabularly  of  four  hundred  words,  while  it  is  said  that  the  average  college 
graduate  uses  about  three  thousand  words,  though  he  knows  a  much  larger 
number  when  he  encounters  them  in  his  reading.  But  a  living  language 
is  a  growing  thing,  and  as  the  English  grows  at  the  rate  of  about  five 
thousand  words  a  year,  we  must  hustle  to  keep  up  with  it. 

Every  new  invention  means  an  addition  to  the  language,  larger  or  small- 
er, according  to  its  importance.  The  development  of  the  automobile  led 
many  people  to  discover  that  their  perfectly  good  dictionary  was  ahsolete. 
The  airplane  brought  in  new  words.  The  war  was  responsible  for  many 
additions  to  our  speech.  Since  our  language  is  increasing  every  year  at  a 
rate  nearly  double  the  vocabulary  of  a  well-educated  person,  we  must  be 
alert  to  keep  up. — The  Boys'  World. 
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FARM  TENANCY  IS  ON  THE  INCREASE 


(Catawba 
That  a  greater  portion  of  North 
Carolina  farmers  are  tenants  today 
than  ever  before  is  a  condition  which 
may  have  dire  results  on  the  State's 
economic  and  social  life,  according 
to  facts  presented  by  Arthur  Raper, 
University  graduate  student  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  for  Research  in 
Social   Science. 

Mr.  Raper  gave  a  paper  on  "North 
Carrolina's  Landless  Farmers"  before 
the  North  Carolina  Club  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  its  fortnightly  meeting  here 
in  which  he  analyzed  farm  tenancy 
and  interpreted  its  significance  econo- 
mically and  socially. 

"The  economic  significance  of  farm 
tenancy,"  he  declared,  "is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  the  counties  with 
the  highest  percentage  of  white  adult 
illiteracy  in  the  coastal  plain  and 
peidmont  sections  of  the  State  are  in 


News) 

the  counties  which  have  the  highest 
percentage  of  white  tenant  farmers. 
The  school  attendance  of  white  chil- 
dren is  poorest  in  these  counties.  In 
fact,  farm  tenancy  and  illiteracy  seems 
to  be  the  twin-born  social  ills  and 
each  one  appears  to  be  the  cause  and 
result  of  the  other." 

Proper  tenancy,  he  pointed  out, 
is  best  for  the  land,  because  produc- 
tion is  under  supervision  of  the  own- 
er, and  there  is  no  premium  for  pro- 
duction at  low  cost  to  drain  the  land, 
but  it  certainly  has  devastating  effects 
on  the  man. 

"After  all,"  he  concluded,  "it  is 
the  abiding  values  which  must  be 
considered  in  an  evaluation  of  the 
economic  and  social  significance  of 
farm  tenancy  as  compared  with  farm 
ownership. ' ' 


A  University  of  Chicago  professor  recently  propounded  twelve  questions 
to  one  of  his  classes,  adding  his  pergonal  opinion  that  anyone  answering 
them  in  the  affirmative  constituted  an  educated  parson.  The  list  deserves  se- 
rious scrutiny.    How  do  his  queries  impress  you? 

1 — Has  education  given  you  sympathy  with  all  good  causes  and  made 
you  eager  to  espouse  them? 

2 — Has  it  made  you  public  spirited? 

3 — Has  it  made  you  brother  to  the  weak? 

4 — Have  you  learned  how  to  make  friends  and  how  to  keep  them?  Do 
you  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  friend  yourself? 

5 — Can  you  look  an  honest  man  or  pure  woman  straight  in  the  eye  ? 

6 — Do  you  see  anything  to  love  in  a  little  child? 

7 — Will  a  lonely  dog  follow  you  in  the  street? 

8 — Can  you  be  high-minded  and  happy  in  the  meaner  drudgeries  of  life? 

9 — Are  you  good  for  anything  to  yourself?   Can  you  be  happy  alone? 

10 — Can  you  look  out  on  the  world  and  see  anything  but  dollars  and  cents? 

11 — Can  you  look  into  a  mud  puddle  by  the  wayside  and  see  the  clear 
sky?    Can  you  see  anything  in  the  puddle  but  mud? 

What's  your  answer,  men?  — University  Club  "Toreador." 
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SOUTHPORT'S  NOBLE  WOMAN  DEAD. 


(Greensboro 

Miss  Kate  Stuart,  grand  old  lady  of 
Southport,  passed  away  quietly  April 
13  in  the  same  room  where  she  had 
lived  many  years  and  in  the  same 
house  where  she  was  born  84  years 
ago.  Her  death  was  not  unexpected, 
but  her  numerous  friends  mourn  her 
going  as  much  as  though  it  was  sud- 
den. For  some  months  a  gradual 
weakening  of  her  physical  had  been 
taking  place  but  her  mental  faculties 
were  as  keen  as  ever.  Old  age  may 
be  attributed  as  the  cause  of  her 
death. 

"Miss  Kate,"  as  she  was  called 
and  known  near  and  far,  was  a  pro- 
nounced character  bier  charities 
were  quiet  and  wide-spread.  She 
was  the  last  of  a  stalwart  fami- 
ly. Only  neices  and  nephews 
survive  as  next  to  kin.  She  was 
deeply  interested  in  church  matters, 
being  a  devout  Methodist  throughout 
her  life.  She  was  also  interested  in 
municipal  affairs  and  kept  abreast  of 
national  and  world-wide  doings.  She 
received  her  education  at  the  old 
Thomasville  Female  college  and  at 
the  Teachers'  college  formerly  operat- 
ed here. 

Throughout  her  four  score  years 
Miss  Kate's  charming  personality  at- 
tracted uncounted  hundreds  to  the 
Stuart  boarding  house  on  the  water- 
front, which  had  been  conducted  by 
her  since  the  death  of  her  mother.  It 
was,  in  fact,  more  of  a  home  than  a 
public  stopping  place,  for  everyone 
was  made  to  feel  as  a  guest.  Count- 
less friendships  were  .  won  through 
the  years,  and  these  friendships  never 
ended,  no  matter  whether  the  guests 
ever  returned   to   Southport. 


Daily  News) 

With  a  record  of  more  than  110 
years  of  open  doors  of  hospitality 
and  entertainment,  the  Stuart  house 
has  become  a  landmark,  known  far 
and  wide.  Its  gracious  proprietor 
was  a  charming  hostess  w7ith  a  warm 
welcome  that  captivated  its  guests 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  Stories 
connected  with  the  Stuart  house  have 
become  historical  incidents  \1ritten 
by  persons  of  high  standing  in  po- 
sitions of  state  and  national  affairs. 
Authors  and  newspaper  writers  have 
visited  there,  and  found  Miss  Kate 
and  unusual  woman  who  could  dis- 
cuss with  them  all  subjects.  Governors 
and  judges  were  her  close  friends  and 
tourists  from  the  north  became  de- 
voted to  her. 

A  beautiful  story  that  had  its  or- 
igin half  a  cntury  ago  has  been  kept 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  Southport 
people  and  those  who  visit  here.  Years 
ago  the  child  of  an  official  of  the 
Clyde  line  fell  from  a  steamship 
while  it  was  passing  the  Stuart  house. 
Miss  Stuart,  seeing  the  child's  pre- 
dictment,  jumped  into  the  water  and 
saved  it.  Since  that  time  no  Clyde 
line  boat  has  passed  the  house  with- 
out giving  three  short  blasts  as  a 
salute  to  the  heroic  woman.  And  as 
long  as  her  health  would  permit  Miss 
Kate  answered  the  signals  in  the  day 
with  the  wave  of  a  handkerchief  and 
at  night  with  the  wave  of  a  lantern. 
When  she  was  ill,  servants  conveyed 
the   acknowledgements   of   the   salute. 

The  funeral  was  conducted  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  3  o  'clock  in  the  local 
Methodist  church,  which  Miss1  Kate 
had  served  with  devotion  through 
her  long'  life. 
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PERSONAL  SECRETS  OF  HEALTH  RE 


By  Irving  Fisher,   Professor   of   Political   Economy,   Yale   University,   New 

Haven,  Conn. 


About  thirty-five  years  ago  I  be- 
came rather  seriously  ill,  and  was 
obliged  to  give  up  my  work  at  Yale 
and  go  to  Colorado  for  my  health. 
After  a  long  convalescence  I  returned 
to  my  family  and  to  my  work  in  the 
East,  but  was  still  weak,  and  my  work 
ing  capacity  and  endurance  were  dis- 
tressingly limited.  I  then  began  mak- 
ing a  careful  study  of  the  subject  of 
health  from  every  source  of  informa- 
tion at  hand.  As  a  result  of  these 
studies  and  of  special  researches,  and 
of  the  application  to  my  own  living 
habits  of  the  knowledge  thus  gained 
I  began  to  improve  in  health,  until 
finally  I  came  to  enjoy  an  endurance 
and  working  capacity  that  I  found 
quite  markedly  exceeded  that  of  the 
average  well  and  vigorous  young  per- 
son. 

The  full  story  of  the  means  by 
which  I  raised  myself  from  invalidism 
to  complete  health  and  unusual  en- 
durance is,  of  course,  a  long  one.  An- 
alyzed, however,  it  reveals  certain 
principles  employed,  and  for  the  ben- 
efit of  anyone  who,  similarly,  may  be 
struggling  to  regain  health  or  who 
Avisely  aims  to  conserve  and  increase 
an  already  abundant  working  capacity. 
I  have  reduced  the  story  to  ten  sim- 
ple rules,  which  I  believe  will  serve 
as  a  safe  aind  sufficient  guide,  and  will 
obviate  the  necessity  of  retracing  the 
full    experience    out    of    which    these 


rules  were  formulated: 

1.  Ventilate  your  living  room,  Avork- 
room  and  bed-room;  sleep  out  of 
doors  if  you  can ;  wear  light,  loose, 
porous  clothes. 

2.  Get  direct  sunlight  on  your  skin, 
or  sunlight  through  Vita  glass  or  Co- 
rex  glass,  or  get  artificial  sunlight 
with  the  advice  of  your  physician  as 
to  the  right  doses. 

3.  Avoid  over-eating  and  over- 
weight ;  eat  sparingly  of  meat,  fish, 
fowl,  eggs;  avoid  excess  of  salt  and 
highly  seasoned  foods. 

4.  Eat  some  hard,  some  bulky,  some 
raw  foods  daily;  eat  slowly  and  taste 
your  food. 

5.  Use  abundant  water  niternally 
and   externally. 

6.  Secure  thorough  intestinal  elim- 
ination more  than  once  daily  if  pos- 
sible. 

7.  Avoid  all  poisonous  drugs,  includ- 
ing alcohol,  tobacco,  tea  and  coffee. 
Keep  clean,  and  avoid  catching  dis- 
ease. 

8.  "Work,  play,  rest,  and  sleep  in 
moderation.  Breathe  deeply ;  take 
deep-breathing  exercises  several  times 
a   day. 

9.  Stand,  sit  and  walk  erect. 

10.  Be  cheerful  and  learn  not  to 
worry. 

Also  go  to  your  doctor  for  a  health 
examination  once  a   vear. 


A  smile  cannot  be  lost.     If  born  in  the  heart  of  the  desert  it  will  travel 
until  it  finds  another  heart  to  rest  in. — Chappell  Dossett. 
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SOCIETY  OF  THE  CINCINNATI 

Emulating  the  spirit  of  the  old  Roman,  Cincinnatus,  who  left  his  plow  to 
serve  his  country,  the  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  still  take  pride 
in  cultivating  the  "Spirit  of  '76" 

In  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Few  living'  men,  save  those  histor- 
ians who  have  delved  deeply  into 
American  beginnings,  can  realize  what 
a  storm  burst  forth  at  the  founding  of 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  in  May, 
1783. 

; '  An  order  of  hereditary  knights, ' ' 
declared  Ben  Franklin.  "This  is  as 
i-apid  a  stride  toward  an  hereditary 
military  nobility  as  ever  was  made," 
wrote  Samuel  Adams  in  May,  1784, 
and  almost  a  year  later  John  Adams 
aisked,  "Is  that  order  of  chivalry, 
that  inroad  upon  equality  to  be  con- 
nived at?  It  is  the  deepest  piece  of 
cunning  yet  attempted. '  ■ 

It  all  began  after  this  wise.  The 
Revolution  was  over,  but  the  army 
was  not  yet  disbanded.  In  April, 
1783,  General  Henry  Knox  sent  to 
General  Washington,  then  at  New- 
burgh  on  the  Hudson,  a  plan  for  the 
formation  of  a  society  of  officers  of 
the  army  and  dedicated  to  the  per- 
petuation of  the  memory  of  their  ser- 
vice together  in  the  founding  of  the 
nation.  Washington,  with  all  his  sim- 
plicity, wTas  something  of  an  aristo- 
crat, a  believer  in  aincestry  and  gen- 
tle blood,  and  he  instantly  took  to  the 
idea, 

Thus  it  happened  that  on  the  tenth 
of  May  a  number  of  officers  met  with 
General  Knox  at  the  old  New  Wind- 
sor residence  known  as  the  "Temple," 
then  his  headquarters,  chose  him  chair- 
man, and  appointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare articles  for  the  association.  The 
paper  was  soon  ready,  and  a  few  days 


later  the  group  met  at  the  Verplanck 
house,  "Mount  Gulian,"  at  Fishkill, 
across  the  river. 

There  on  the  thirteenth  of  May  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  came  into 
existence.  The  name  was  derived 
from  that  of  the  illustrious  Quinctius 
Cincinnati,  the  man  who  was  called 
from  the  plough  to  the  dictatorship 
of  Rome,  '"the  model  of  antigue  vir- 
tue and  simple  manners,"  said  the 
papers  of  the  organization,  and  "He 
left  alll  to  serve  the  Commonwealth,  ■ ' 
read  the  Latin  motto  of  the  society. 

And  what  should  be  the  object,  the 
purpose,  of  this  band  of  war-scarred 
patriots,  or  " would-be  aristocrats," 
as  the  violently  democratic  dubbed 
them?  "To  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  this  vast  event  (the  gain- 
ing of  independence)  and  the  mutual 
friendships  formed  under  the  pres- 
sure of  common  danger ' ' ;  and  to  give 
"an  incessamt  attention  to  preserve 
inviolate  those  exalted  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  human  nature  .  .  .  without 
which  the  high  rank  of  a  rational  be- 
ing is  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing." 

It  sounded  innocent  enough.  More- 
over, the  first  officers  were  above  sus- 
picion:  "His  Excellency,  General 
Washington,  President-General ;  Gen- 
eral McDougall,  Treasurer;  and  Gen- 
eral Knox,  Secretary,  pro  tempore. ' ' 
But  the  wTell-meaning  gentleman  made 
one  tremendous  mistake ;  the  articles 
declared  that  the  dignity  and  honor 
of  membership  should  descend  to  each 
member's    "oldest    male    heir."     Pri- 
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mogeniture !  A  howl  of  disapproval 
went  up  from  every  raw  democratic 
throat. 

A  supreme  judge  of  South  Carolina 
issued  a  book'  algainst  the  movement 
and  entitled  it,  "Some  Considerations 
of  the  Cincinnati."  The  judge  had 
not  been  an  officer  and  could  not  join. 
An  ordinary  Pennsylvania  farmer, 
who  had  been  an  officer  and  therefore 
could  join,  came  back  with  a  printed 
reply,  signed  ' '  An  Obscure  Individ- 
ual. ' '  Membership  included  not  only 
American  officers,  but  those  of  ' '  our 
great  and  grand  ally, ' '  the  King  of 
France ;  and  Mirabeau,  that  arch-ene- 
my of  all  royalty,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion in  pamphlet  form,  prophesying 
the  downfall  of  American  democra- 
cy if  the  society  were  permitted.  '''An 
order  of  nobility  ! ' '  groaned  the  Amer- 
ican press.  And  John  Adams  demand- 
ed, ' '  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
Cincinnati?" 

Evidently  the  the  enraged  citizens 
had  not  taken  time  to  read  the  organ- 
ization papers.  The  aims  of  the  Cin- 
cinnatti  Avere  set  forth  clearly  enough. 
'"An  unalterable  determination  to  pro- 
mote and  cherish  between  the  respec- 
tive states  that  union  and  national 
honor  so  essentially  necessary  to  then- 
happiness  and  the  future  dignity  of 
the  American  empire. "  "To  render 
permanent  the  cordial  affection  sub- 
sisting among  the  officers.  This  spirit 
will  dictate  brotherly  kindness  in  all 
things,  and  particularly  extend  to  the 
most  substantial  acts  of  beneficence, 
according  to  the  ability  of  thp  society, 
towards  those  officers  and  their  fami- 
lies who  unfortunately  may  be  under 
the  necessity  of  receiving  it." 

The  clamor,  however,  increased,  and 
Washington,  genuinely  suprised  at  the 


outburst,  recommended  that  the  clause 
on  primogeniture  be  revoked.  At  the 
general  meeting  of  the  society  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  May,  1784,,  the  clause 
was  voted  rescinded,  but,  as  the  state 
organizations  declined  to  sanction  the 
change,  the  clause  remained.  The 
popular  outcry  was  such,  however, 
that  members  were  timid  about  admit- 
ting their  membership ;  meetings  fail- 
ed for  want  of  a  quorum;  and  the  so- 
ciety's own  interest  in  itself  declined 
that  the  vociferous  American  demo- 
cracy nearly  forgot  that  such  a  frater- 
nity  had   ever  existed. 

Here  and  there,  however,  a  few 
hoary-headed  veterans  held  quite,  al- 
most secret  meetings  year  after  year, 
and  thus  the  society  retained  its  feeble 
existence.  In  1860  the  interest  had 
indeed  so  revived  that  several  stalte 
organizations — notably  those  of  New 
York,  Massachusetts  and  South  Caro- 
lina— were  able  to  have  enthusiastic 
assemblies  and  even  urged  the  reor- 
gination  of  those  branches  that  had 
fallen   into   oblivion. 

When  the  Civil  War  once  more 
brought  patriotism  to  burning  heat, 
back  to  activity  came  the  Society  of 
Cincinnati  in  Rhode  Island,  followed 
gradually  by  others,  until  the  last  of 
the  original  thirteen  — Georgia — had 
a  rebirth  in  1904.  In  France,  too, 
with  the  dissensions  of  the  French 
Revolution  healed,  the  Cincinnati  of 
that  nation  began  to  come  forth  from 
their  hiding  place  between  1850  and 
1870,  and  today  many  a  Frenchman  is 
proud  of  his  simple  insignia  of  the 
society. 

If  those  "early  defenders  of  demo- 
cracy" who  cried  out  so  lustily  against 
this  "order  of  nobility"  could  come 
back  today  and  examine  the  member- 
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ship,  they  would  smile  at  themselves 
There  have  been  meetings  in  which  a 
humble  carpenter  or  house-painter 
has  sat  side  by  side  with  an  ex-am- 
bassador, and  a  farmer  from  the  back 
districts  with  one  of  the  world's  mul- 
ti-millionaires. 

In  the  society  itself,  the  tenth  of  May 


is  frequently  accepted  as  the  date  of 
founding-  of  the  organization;  but, 
strictly  speaking,  May  thirteenth,  the 
day  when  the  committee  presented 
the  paper  of  fundamental  purposes 
of  the  association  and  elected  George 
Washington  President-General,  should 
be  considered  the  birthday. 


Two  weary  strangers  met  on  a  road  one  day.  One  was  a  man  who  had 
been  in  business  and  extended  credit  to  everybody  without  getting  a  credit 
report. 

The  other  was  also  broke. 


THE  SOUTHERN  FLOOD 


(Charity  and  Children) 


In  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Alabama  and  Mississippi  the 
flood  has  been  terrific  and  33  lives 
have  been  reported  lost  while  hundreds 
are  homeless  and  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  properity  has  been  destroyed. 
As  usual  the  Red  Cross  has  been  a 
minister  of  mercy  to  the  stricken  peo- 
ple and  over  $200,000  has  been  raised 
for  relief.  This  great  agency  for  re- 
lief knows  no  nation  or  race  but  hur- 
ries to  the  help  of  those  who  are  in 
distress  .  anywhere  and  everywhere. 
Within  the  past  few  years  the  Red 
Cross  has  been  often  called  upon, 
more  often  than  ever  before  in  our 
.own  country,  for  help  and  it  has  re- 
sponded to  the  calls  for  help  with 
amazing  promptness  and  effectiveness. 
What  Ave  would  have  done  without  this 
great  agency  of  help,  we  do  not  know. 
Afflictions   of  various   kinds   such   as 


floods,  tornadoes,  fires  and  other  mis- 
fortunes destructive  of  human  life 
and  property  have  fallen  upon  our 
people  and  have  brought  great  havoc 
inmany  sections  of  the  United  States 
and  have  raised  the  S.  O.  S.  call  for 
help.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  has  done 
a.  great  deal  of  this  relief  work  in  the 
Southern  section  and  rendered  ser- 
vice of  incalculable  value  under  the 
direction  of  the  government  in  admin- 
istering food  and  shelter  to  those 
in  need.  The  tide  of  the  Southern 
flood,  we  hope,  has  reached  its  crest 
and  the  danger  to  human  life  and 
property  is  over  past.  But  whether 
or  not  there  is  further  danger  we 
are  thankful  that  the  Red  Cross  stands 
ready  to  help,  and  Uncle  Sam  himself 
holds  out  helpful  hands  to  the  suf- 
fering  j^eople. 
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A  FETE  IN  OLD  PROVENCE 

By  Hildegarde  Hawthorne  in  The  Torch  Bearers. 


In  the  Middle  Ages,  Provence,  now 
the  southern  part  of  France  was  a 
separate  country.  And  over  it  reign- 
ed, from  1417  to  1480,  the  good  King 
Rene,  beloved  by  all  his  people  for 
his  fatherly  care  of  them,  his  sunny 
disposition,  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  songs  and  folk  dances  of  his  land, 
which,  then  as  now,  was  mild  and  dry, 
a  region  of  orange  and  lemon  orchards, 
vineyards  and  olive  groves. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  various 
little  towns  and  villages  to  celebrate 
local  events  with  gay  festivals.  King 
Rene  loved  to  go  to  these  merrymak- 
ings, to  join  with  the  young  men  and 
girls  in  the  folk  dances  and  singing, 
and  to  give  prizes  to  the  best  per- 
formers. But  he  decided  that,  though 
these  small  celebrations  were  all  very 
well  in  their  way,  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  to  have  one  big  yearly  rejoic- 
ing, in  which  all  the  best  singers 
the  country  over  would  participate. 
So  he  issued  a  royal  command  to  the 
effect  that,  beginning  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Feast  of  God  in  the 
coming'  spring  of  1438,  there  should 
be  a  Aveek  of  Provencale  merrymak- 
ing all  over  the  kingdom,  to  center 
in  the  lovely  old  city  of  Aix,  which 
was   his  capital. 

Though  times  folloAved  when  wsirs 
and  plagues  took  the  heart  out  of  the 
Provencale  people  and  the  singing 
was  still  and  there  were  no  feet  happy 
enough  to  dance,  yet  the  edict  of  the 
good  king  was  not  forgotten  entirely. 
Nor  were  the  songs  and  folk  dances. 
And  today,  in  all  the  sunny  towns  of 
the  south,  or  at  least  in  the  little  ones 
that  cling  to  the  mountains  and  keep 


their  ancient  appearances  and  habits, 
the  Feast  of  God,  which  falls  at  the 
end  of  March,  is  celebrated  with  all 
sorts  of  gay  merrymaking,  Avith  il- 
luminations at  night,  and  Avith  a  re- 
storation of  the  exquisite  old  costumes 
that  have  suiwived  somehoAv  these 
hundreds  of  years,  changing  a  little 
but   keeping   their  general   character. 

Above  the  famous  winter  resort  of 
Cannes,  that  city  which  lies  like  a 
Avhite-and-gold  cresent  along  the 
shores  of  one  of  the  bluest  bays  in 
the  world,  climb  tawny  hills,  planted 
as  they  have  ahvays  been  planted 
since  the  days  A\4ien  the  Romans  flour- 
ished along  this  entire  coast,  with 
orchards  and  vineyards  and  olive 
groves.  In  these  hills  small-Availed 
towns  still  stand,  looking  doAvn  on  the 
modern  city  and  the  blue  water.  And 
in  one  of  these  little  toAvns,  Le  Can- 
net,  Ave  went  to  see  the  celebration 
of  old  King  Rein's  feast  day. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  brilliant  day, 
Avith  a  SAveet-smelling  breeze  that  toss- 
ed the  golden  bells  of  the  mimosa 
trees,  set  the  flags  fluttering,  turned 
the  sea  purple.  In  the  square  Avhere 
the  performance  AA'as  to  take  place 
rows  of  seats,  some  under  gayly  color- 
ed aAvnings,  Avere  ranged  roAv  behind 
row  around  three  sides.  The  fourth 
Avas  reserved  for  the  entrance  of  the 
performers,  tents  were  set  up  Avhere 
they  could  rest,  and  chairs  Avere  plac- 
ed for  them  to  sit  in.  And  already 
they  AA^ere  there,  the  Avomen  and  girls 
looking  like  flowers  in  their  quaint 
dresses.-  Full-gathered  skirts  of  fig- 
ured silk,  fichus  of  embroidered  silk 
or  muslin  or  fine  handmade  lace  cross-- 
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eel  over  their  bodices,  lace  caps  droop- 
ing about  pretty  faces  with  dark 
Spanish  eyes  and  proud  clear  profiles, 
for  there  is  Arab,  Spanish,  and  Sara- 
cen blood  in  the  race.  They  were  a 
charming  sight.  Over  the  lace  caps 
were  wide-brimmed  hats  of  straw  with 
small  high  crowns,  immensely  becom- 
ing, and  black  shoes  with  broad  silver 
buckles.  The  men  wore  white  trous- 
ers and  shirts,  broad  scarlet  sashes, 
white  berets  on  their  heads,  scarlet 
ties,  and  the  same  type  of  black  buck- 
led shoes  on  their  feet. 

The  procession  suddenly  began,  her- 
alded by  the  entrance  of  the  musicians. 
There  were  seven  or  eight  of  these, 
dressed  like  the  rest  of  the  men,  each 
with  a  peculiar  deep  drum  and  flute. 
With  one  hand  they  played  the  drum 
and  with  the  other  managed  the  stops 
of  the  flute.  Talk  about  patting  your 
head  and  stroking  your  chest.  It  was 
nothing  besides  this.  And  what  live- 
ly,, winning,  singing  music  it  was, 
and   how  fast  the   drum  beats  came! 

Hand  in  hand  the  singers  followed 
— men,  women,  girls,  and  little  chil- 
dren. They  went  to  a  dancing  step; 
they  smiled;  they  looked  like  flowers 
waving  in  the  wind.  And  as  they 
went  they  sang  an  old  melody  in  praise 
of  God  and  the  spring  and  the  harvest 
it  promised. 

Right  in  the  middle  of  the  proces- 
sion capered  and  caracoled  a  wonder- 
ful horse — not  a  real  one.  It  had  a 
marvelous  spirited  head  of  papier- 
mache  with  flashing  glass  eyes  attach- 
ed to  a  sort  of  oblong  canopy,  hand- 
somely caparisoned  in  golden  fringe 
and  white  satin.  Bells  hung  round 
it;  its  bridle  and  headstall  shone  with 
gold  and  silver.  Its  rider,  who  was 
also  its  legs  was  an  unusually  tall 
young  man  with  a  smiling  dark  face 


and  certainly  able  to  prance  and  cur- 
vet better  than  any  real  horse  I  ever 
saw.  This  delightful  animal  was  ac- 
companied by  four  servitors.  One  on 
each  side  brushed  away  imaginary  flies 
with  long  horsehair  plume-?,  one  in 
front  enticingly  shook  a  tambourine 
in  front  of  his  nose  as  if  it  were  f uil 
of  the  nicest  of  oats,  and  one  behind 
flourished  a  scarlet  whip. 

The  procession  was  followed  by  the 
folk  dances  and  folk  songs.  There 
were  many — gay  sailors'  hornpipes, 
since  the  Provencale  is  a  seafaring 
man ;  dances  of  the  weavers,  the  net 
makers,  the  gardeners,  the  rope  mak- 
ers, each  with  its  special  steps  and 
mimicry,  each  with  its  own  fascinat- 
ing music,  tirelessly  played  by  the 
little  band.  Now  the  women  danced 
in  stately  or  lively  fashion,  as  the 
theme  merited,  bending  and  swaying, 
bowing,  courtsying,  changing  places, 
whirling  all  together.  There  were  folk 
dances  by  the  oldest  man  and  the 
loveliest  woman.  And  the  small  girls 
and  boys  took  part  too,  a  delicious 
copy  of  their  elders,  looking  like 
quaint  drawings  by  some  painter. 

At  the  end  -came  the  farandole.  In 
old  clays  they  performed  the  faran- 
dole, going  from  one  town  to  another, 
starting  with  a  half  dozen,  ending 
with  hundreds  in  the  swinging,  twist- 
ing, joyful  line.  It  is  just  our  own 
snake  dance,  which  we  brought  over 
without  realizing  it,  from  the  Old 
World  to  ours.  Round  and  round,  in 
and  out,  twisting,  turning,  faster  and 
faster  they  went,  out  of  the  square, 
up  through  the  tangled,  narrow  streets 
of  the  small  town  that  often  climb 
the  hill  in  broad  Ioav  stone  steps,  run- 
ning under  arcades  high  and  narrow, 
suddenly  emerging  into  a  garden  of 
roses    and    iris.     On   they   flew,   with 
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the  horse  and  his  attendants  at  their      stars,  and  the  music  played  on  half 

head,  the  band  bringing  up  the  rear,  through  the  night. 

That  night  the  little   town  was  il-  King   Rene   would   have   felt   quite 

luminated    with    thousands    of    paper  at  home  could  he  have  come  back  to 

lanterns,   tables   were    set   out   in   all  his  old  haunts,  and  as  we  finally  went 

the  open  places,   covered   with   white  to  bed  we  sent  him  a  little  word  of 

cloths  and  good  food,  and  after  sup-  thanks;  Ave  hope  he  received  it. 
per  there  was  more  singing  under  the 


One  day  the  shades  of  life  unfurled 
And  flung  my  soul  into  this  world. 
'Twas  such  a  wee,  wee  thing  was  I 
That  nature  caught  me  in  a  sigh, 
She  wove  my  soul  into  her  heart 
And  vowed  I  never  should  depart. 

She  nestled  sunbeams  in  my  hair 

To  play  and  scamper  everywhere. 

She  thought  too  large,  the  great  blue  skies 

And  snatched  enough  to  tint  my  eyes. 

My  lips  she  made  of  sunset  hue 

My  tears  the  silvery  morning  dew. 

She  saw  a  lily,  waxen  white. 

She  took  the  petals,  stuck  them  tight 

Against  my  cheeks,  my  nose  and  chin 

To  be  a  pallid,  whitened  skin. 

For  teeth  she  gathered  ocean  pearl 

Its  waves  she  gave  me  for  a  curl. 

Lithe  as  an  aspen  she  made  me, 

As  graceful  as  the  willow  tree. 

Their  song  of  joy,  their  plaintive  dirge 

Endowed  me  with  an  inner  urge. 

The  south  wind  promised  to  caress 

When  fate  pressed  hard  with  keen  distress. 

And  so  that  wee,  wee  thing  called  I 
Has  never  snapped  the  silken  sigh, 
That  holds  it  fast  to  nature's  breast 
With  treads  of  happy,  peaceful  rest, 
For  as  I  touch  the  grassy  sod, 
J  know  we're  both  a  part  of  God. 


-Mildred  S.  Albert. 
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POLK  HAD  QUEER  CAREER  AS  UNI 
VERSITY  STUDENT 


(By  J.  M.  Parham  in 

James  K.  Polk,  the  only  president 
Avho  ever  failed  to  carry  both  the 
state  of  his  birth  and  of  his  residence, 
had  quite  an  unusual,  and  one  might 
even  say,  queer  career  as  a  student 
at    the   university   of   North   Carolina. 

Any  man  who  would  walk  six  miles 
each  day  down  the  old  Raleigh  road 
for  his  meals  rather  than  partake  of  . 
the  university  fare  at  Stewart  Hall 
with  the  "ingrates, "  as  he  called 
those  eating  there,  might  well  be  term- 
ed ' '  queer. ' ' 

But  there  were  other  things.  His 
first  year  he  made  himself  almost 
a  studious  recluse  and  by  hook  or 
crook  evaded  the  supposedly  compul- 
sory particpiation  in  the  Dialectic 
literary  society — then  came  back  the 
following  year  to  become  one.  of  the 
society's  most  active  and  distinguish- 
ed members,  so  distinguished  in  fact 
that  he  was  twice  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  organization,  an  honor 
never  conferred  on  any  man  before 
or  after. 

He  was  a  singular  and  at  the  same 
time  a  brilliant  character.  A  perusal 
of  the  minutes  of  the  venerable  old 
Dialectic  senate,  still  very  much  alive, 
reveals  through  yellowed  pages  many 
interesting  little  "peeps"  into  the  life 
of  North  Carolina's  only  president — 
if  Andrew  Jackson  be  excepted,  the 
latter 's  birthplace  being  still  in  dis- 
pute. 

Graduated  in   1818 

Polk,  born  in  Mecklenburg  coun- 
ty, Avas  graduated  with  his  A.  B.  de- 
gree in   1818   and   took  his   M.   A.   in 
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1822.  Removing  to  Tenessee,  he  rose 
rapidly  through  positions  as  member 
of  the  Tennessee  assembly  and  mem- 
ber and  speaker  of  the  national  house 
of  representatives  to  a  position  of 
national  prominence  in  the  democratic 
party. 

He  was  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency on  the  ninth  ballot  in  1844  and 
on  a  platform  of  immediate  annu.v- 
ation  of  Texas,  the  big  question  then 
facing  the  country,  carried  the  elec- 
tion over  his  Whig  opponent,  Henry 
Clay,  the  '"'William  Jennings  Bryan 
of  his  day.'' 

North  Carolina  cast  "its  vote  away 
from  the  native  son  to  Henry  Clay, 
for  North  Carolina  just  then  Avas  a 
very  Wiggish  stronghold.  Tennessee, 
state  of  Polk's  residence,  did  likeAvise. 
Tribute  to  Alma  Mater 

The  university,  hoAvever,  treated  its 
native  son  and  alumnus  better.  It 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  in  1843.  xVnd  in  1847,  when 
Polk  visited  the  university,  he  paid 
his"  alma  mater  eloquent  tribute,  in 
an  address  to  the  students.     Said  he : 

"I  cannot  adequately  express  the 
thanks  for  the  reception  which  has 
been  tended  to  me  but  I  am  great- 
ly touched  and  am  grateful  for  it. 
Twenty-nine  years  have  passed  since 
I  Avas  here,  yet  I  recognized  as  I  came 
up  a  number  of  particular  objects 
Avhich  Avere  still  the  same  in  these 
halls  in  whieh  I  spent  three  years  of 
my  life  and  to  the  acquisitions  here 
received  I  mainly  attribute  the  labor 
of  my  subsequent  life.'' 

Polk   never   lost   sight   of   his   alma 
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mater,  and  he  never  forgot  the  asso- 
ciates of  his  university  life  or  the 
different  sections  of  the  campus  he 
had  frequented.  Among  these  asso- 
ciates were  such  subsequent  leaders 
as  William  D.  Mosely,  first  governor 
of  Florida;  William  A.  Graham,  Whig 
governor  of  North  Carolina;  John 
Motley  Morehead,  also  governor  of 
North  Carolina  ;  and  John  Y.  Mason, 
later  a  member  of  Polk's  cabinet  as 
secretary    of    the    navy. 

Gross  Irregularities 

One  of  the  first  glimpses  we  get  of 
Polk  from  the  university  records  is 
that  of  a  very  individualistic  young 
man  who  was  lined  in  rapid  succes- 
sion for  "gross  irregularities"  be- 
cause his  insatiable  preference  for 
scholastic  pursuits  surpassed  his  zest 
for  parliamentary  discussion  and  re- 
gular attendance  of  the  Dialectic  so- 
ciety. 

He  was  absent  from  the  meeting 
of  the  society  at  which  he  was  expect- 
ed to  open  his  first  debate  on  the 
query,  ''Would  it  be  justifiable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  and  agreeable 
to  the  laws  of  the  nations  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  assist  Spanish  America 
in  defense  of  its  liberty  ?  ' '  Presum- 
ably because  his  studies  required  prac- 
tically all  of  his  time  Polk  requested 
that  he  be  placed  on  the  inactive 
membership  list,  and  "upon  the  mo- 
tion of  Moorhead,"  April  3,  1816,  he 
was  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the 
duties  of  the  society  for  the  remain- 
der of  that  session,  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  session  he  became 
very  active  in  the  work  of  the  society. 
Headed  Society  Two  Terms 

During  the  time  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Dialectic  society  and  fill- 
ed the  unexpired  term  of  Hardy  L. 
Holmes,    who   had   retired   at   the   be- 


ginning of  office,  May  8,  1817.  he 
spoke  on  the  following  subjects :  ' '  The 
admission  of  foreigners  into  the  Unit- 
ed States, "  "  On  powers  of  inven- 
tion,'' and  "On  eloquence."  When 
Polk  was  re-elected  the  following  year 
after  filling  this  unexpired  term,  he 
established  a  precedent  which  has 
never  been  broken.  He  is  the  only 
man  who  has  served  two  consecutive 
terms  as  prseident  of  the  society.  He 
delivered  his  inaugural  address  May 
20,  1818,  in  which  he  voiced  his  am- 
bitions and  displayed  that  "go-get- 
iveness"  that  characterized  his  stay 
at    the    university : 

"Seize  with  avidity  the  opportuni- 
ties for  improvement  as  they  pas-, 
for  ere  long  you  may  be  called  noon 
to  succeed  those  who  now  stand  up 
as  representatives  of  the  people,  to 
wield  by  the  thunder  of  your  elo- 
quence the  council  of  a  great  nation 
and  to  retain  by  your  prudent  meas- 
ures that  liberty  for  which  our  fath- 
ers bled.  It  may  be  part  of  a  delu- 
sive phantom  that  plays  before  my 
imagination,  but  my  reason  tells  me 
that  it  is  not.  For  why  may  we  not 
expect  talents  in  this  seminary  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  youths  which 
it  fosters,  and  with  the  advantages 
which  have  been  named,  why  may  we 
not  expect  something  more  than  or- 
dinary ?  Put  if  it  were  visionary, 
I  would  delight  to  dwell  for  a  mom- 
ent upon  the  .pleasing  hope." 
Fined  Ten  Cents 

'"'Hamilton  C.  Jones  was  finer!  10 
cents  for  threatening  language  to  J. 
K.  Polk  and  Polk  the  same  for  reply- 
ing to  Jones, ' '  says  the  Dialectic  rec- 
ords, indicating  that  Polk  was  quick 
at  retort  and  would  defend  any  prin- 
ciple he  thought  to  be  right.  Seven 
fines   of   10   cents   each   were   imposed 
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upon  him  for  walking  across  the  grass 
and  two  other  fines  for  absences  are 
charged  against  him.  Polk,  despite 
the  heavy  number  of  marks  against 
his  record  in  these  respects,  was  an 
outstanding  and  popular  figure  in  cam- 
pus politics,  holding  the  every  con- 
fidence of  his  fellow  students,  who 
adopted  as  a  watchword  when  at- 
tempting to  clench  an  argument,  Just 
as  true  as  "that  Jim  Polk  will  get  up 
in  the  morning  at  first  call. ' '  He  was 
appointed  as  censor  morum,  an  office 
sometimes  conferred  upon  the  unruly 
with  the  purpose  of  establishing  self- 
discipline. 

Polk  also  served  on  these  commit- 
tees: a  committee  to  examine  into  the 
state  of  the  library,  a  committee  to 
buy  books  for  the  library,  a  commit- 
tee to  determine  damage  done  to  li- 
brary books,   a   room  committee,   and 


a  committee  to  offer  suggestions.  He 
was  also,  treasurer,  secretary,  and  cor- 
rector of  the  Dialectic  society. 

Hard  work  was  the  slogan  of  Polk, 
and  it  is  evident  from  the  books  he 
presented  the  Dialectic  library  that 
he  read  extensively.  In  conjunction 
with  James  Simmerson  he  presented 
eight  volumes  of  Gibbon's  "Rome." 
Polk,  himself,  gave  to  the  library, 
Williams'  "France,"  Addison's  "Evi- 
dence," and  Gospel'  "Ir's  Own  Wit- 
ness." 

When  he  was  graduated  in  1818, 
he  made  a  commencement  oration  in 
Latin  and  had  many  honors  confer- 
red upon  him  for  his  high  scholastic 
achievements  in  classics.  During  the 
entire  three  years  he  spent  in  the  uni- 
versity, he  never  missed  and  was  nev- 
er tardy  at  either  class  of  chapel  exer- 
cises. 


UNVEIL  TABLET  TO  VIRGINIANS. 


(Exchange) 


Thomas  Jones  and  Mark  Catesby, 
two  famous  pioneer  residents  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  were  honored  in  a  tab- 
let unveiled  at  Burton  Parish  Church 
recently. 

The  memorial  tablet,  erected  im- 
mediately to  the  left  of  the  chancel 
of  the  famous  old  church,  was  the  gift 
of  Thomas  Catesby  Jones,  of  New 
York,  formerly  of  Petersburg.  It  was 
accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Parish  and 
the  Rockefeller  Restoration  Committee 
by  Dr.  W.  A.  R.  Goodman,  rector  of  the 
church,  and  head  of  the  restoration 
committee. 

Mr.  Jones  also  restored  to  the  Ik 
brary  of  William  and  Mary  College 
Mark  Catesby 's  famous  work  of  the 


natural  history  of  Virginia,  Carolina 
and  the  Bahamas.  Catesby  was  the 
first  naturalist  to  study  the  Flora  and 
Fauna  of  this  section,  and  he  named 
pracically  all  of  the  best  known  birds, 
fish  and  animals  of  the  Virginia-Caro- 
lina area.  His  book,  in  two  volumes 
with  hand-colored  etchings  done  by 
himself  was  found  in  England  by 
Mr.  Catesby,  and  will  replace  the  vol- 
umes destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the 
college  library  seventy  years  ago. 

The  new  tablet  to  Thomas  Jones 
and  Mark  Catesby  was  erected  oppo- 
site the  similar  memorial  to  William 
Cocke,  secretary  of  state  of  the  colony 
and  a  relative  of  both  men. 
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SOFT  SOAP 


.  -  .,...■         By  Russell 

Bob  Emory,  busily  at  work  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Wain- 
wright Manufacturing  Company,  situ- 
ated in  Norcross,  a  small,  eastern 
Connecticut  village,  paused  one  morn- 
ing at  his  desk  as  a  boy,  from  the 
general  offices,  tapped  him  on  the  arm 
and  jerked  a  thumb  towards  the  front 
of  the  building. 

"Drop  what  you're  doing,  Bob," 
he  said,  shortly;  "Mr.  Wainwright 
wants  to  see  you  in  his  room  right 
away. ' ' 

In  the  private  office  of  the  presi- 
dent and  chief  stockholder  of  the 
Wainwright  Company,  Hugo  Wain- 
wright endeavored  to  put  Bob  at 
ease. 

"Sit  down,  Emory,''  he  invited. 
"Here,  by  my  desk.  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  thing  or  two.  How  old  are  you, 
for  one?" 

"Going  on  nineteen,  sir,"  said  Bob. 

"And  you've  been  with  the  com- 
pany how  long  ? ' ' 

"A  little  over  a  year  now." 

'"You  want  to  work  up  with  us  here, 
eh   " 

Bob  experienced  a  mild  surprise. 
He  knew  by  hearsay  that  Hugo  Wain- 
wright kept  himself  informed  about 
his  employees,  but  he  hardly  expected 
the  man  to  be  acquainted  with  individ- 
ual  aspirations. 

' '  I  want  to  very  much,  sir, ' ' 
Bob  answered.  "Very  much,  in- 
deed." 

"And  I  want  you  to,"  declared  the 
other.  "Perhaps  it  will  please  you 
to  know  that  Gleason,  your  superior 
in  the  advertising  department,  thinks 


Allen  Hoke 

you  have  the  makings  of  a  natural- 
born  advertising  man  in  yon."  He 
stopped,  looked  at  Bob  intently  a  mo- 
ment and  abruptly  changed  the  sub- 
ject. "Do  you  know  where  Hamp- 
stead   is?" 

"About  fifty  miles  west  of  here." 

' '  Approximately,  yes, ' '  acknowl- 
edged Wainwright.  "You  wouldn't 
mind  going  there,  I  suppose,  for  a 
couple  of  w^eeks?" 

"On  business?" 

"Yes." 

"Naturally  not,"  said  Bob. 

"Glad  to  hear  you  say  it  that  way," 
approved  the  other.  "I  like  to  see 
a  young  fellow  conscientious  where 
his  work  is  concerned.  I  knew  you 
wrere,  that's  why  I  called  you  in  her.'. 
I  've  had  my  eye  on  you  for  some  time. 
Like  Gleason,  I  regard  you  as  a  pro- 
mising young  man.  I  think  you  axa 
earnest,  energetic,  ambitious  and  have 
a  pleasing  personality.  I  believe  you 
are  the  one  young  man  for  the  prop- 
osition I  want  to  make  to  you.  And 
now  for  what  that  is."  He  cleared 
his  throat  and  leaned  a  little  nearer. 
"In  Hampstead, "  he  continued,  "is 
a  small  business  known  as  the  Ideal 
Soap  Company.  It  is  owned  and  op- 
erated by  a  man  named  Harmon,  who 
is  what  you  might  call  over-modest. 
His  factory  is  a  diminutive  afhir, 
tucked  away  in  a  back  street,  and 
Harmon,  himself,  is  just  as  retiring. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  made  a  •  very 
clever  discovery  of  a  distinctly  new 
type  of  soap.  It  is  decidedly  merito- 
rious in  itself,  yet  with  Harmon's 
backward  tendencies  it  is  difficult  to 
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see  how  he  is  ever  going  to  bring  it 
before  the  public 's  gaze.  There  is 
where  you  come  in.  I  want  you  to 
run  over  to  Hampstead  and  take  a 
place  with  him. ' ' 

"Work  for  him?" 

"Exactly,"  agreed  Wainwright, 
though  you'll  still  be  attached  to  our 
company  here. ' ' 

"What  sort  of  work  do  you  want 
me  to  do  for  him?" 

"  Advertising,  "  declared  Wain- 
wright promptly.  "You  have  a  fair- 
ly good  idea  of  the  way  we  go  about 
advertising  a  product  we  manufac- 
ture. Gleason's  told  me  he's  seen 
you  taking  everything  in  and  that 
you  have  drawn  up  several  rather 
good  ads  on  your  oavii  hook.  I  want 
you  to  go  over  to  Harmon's  place 
and  help  him  advertise  his  new  soap. 
Help  him  get  it  started." 

"I  see,"  said  Bob,  slowly.  "But 
isn't  it  rather  odd.  such  an  arrange- 
ment? Particularly  when  we  manu- 
facture one  or  two  kinds  of  soap  our- 
selves? 1  mean,  it  seems  strange  to 
help  establish  what  might  be  called  a 
rival  manufacturer." 

"Perhaps  so,"  acknowledged  the 
man  at  the  desk,  "but  this  case  is 
unique.  I'm  asking  you  to  do  this 
because  of  the  fact  that  at  one  time 
in  the  past  Harmon  did  something 
for  me  and  now  I  want  to  return  the 
favor.  I  happen  to  know  that  Har- 
mon was  at  the  Star  Employment 
Agency  just  the  other  day,  looking 
for  a  young'  man  to  help  him.  He's 
a  queer  sort,  Harmon  is.  He  doesn't 
know  much  about  business ;  he  prob- 
ably Avon't  ask  you  AA'here  you've 
worked  or  where  you  got  your  ex- 
perience, but  you'll  like  him.  I  want 
you  to  help  him  all  you  can,  but  don't 


let  him  knoAv  you're  helping  him  for 
me.  If  you're  agreeable,  I'd  like  you 
to   start   tomorroAV. 

That  evening  at  home,  Bob  unfold- 
ed to  his  father,  mother  and  older 
sister  the  proj^osal  made  to  him  by 
Hugo   WaiiiAA'right. 

"He  picked  me  out  of  all  the  rest 
in  the  building, ' '  he  concluded,  his 
eyes  gloAA'ing.  '•  Told  me  I  had  the 
makings  of  an  advertising  man  in  me, 
and  that  he  'd  had  his  eye  on  me. 
What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"Soft  soap,"  pronounced  his  sis- 
ter. 

Bob's  eyes  jumped  SAA'iftly  to  her 
face,  then  traveled  sIoaa-Iv  doAvn  tha 
cumbersome  brace  on  her  right  leg 
and  his  bitterness  that  had  folloAved 
her  remark  disappeared.  May's  out- 
look on  life  Avas  different  from  his. 
She  Avas  seemingly  ahA-ays  antagonis- 
tic, always  cynical,  but  he  tried  to 
make  alloAvanees  for  her.  She  Avas 
ahvays  in  pain  and  her  life  AA-as  hard- 
ly one  to  induce  SAveetness  and  happi- 
ness. 

''What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  he 
asked.  "You  think  he  Avas  kidding 
me?" 

"Doesn't  WainAA'right  try  to  fool 
everyone?"  May  ansAA-ered.  "That 
is  the  way  he  got  his  money.  He 
Avanted  you  to  accept  his  proposition. 
And  you  fell  for  his  soft  soap.  But 
you  Avant  to  look  out.  He's  not  send- 
ing you  down  there  to  help  the  other 
man.  Wainwright 's  anxious  to  get 
his  hands  on  the  neAv  kind  of  soap  for 
himself.     You  mark  my  words  ! ' ' 

Bob  turned  to  his  father.  William 
Emory  Avas  a  tired  sort  of  man.  He 
OAvned  a  small  paper  box  factory  in 
Xorcross  and  Avorked  hard  to  make 
a    paying   proposition    of    it.     Never- 
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theless,  he  had  a  more  kindly  outlook 
upon  life  than  had  May. 

"'What  do  you  think  about  the 
thing,  Dad?"  Bob  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  elder 
Emory's  slow  answer,  " Wainwright's 
always  played  fair  with  me.  He  takes 
half  the  boxes  I  make  every  year, 
you  know,  and  he's  never  given  me 
cause  to  complain.  I  don't  see  why 
you  shoudn  't  believe  him  and  do  what 
he  wants  you  to  do.  You  might  as 
wrell  go  as  not. ' ' 

The  following  day,  consequently, 
Bob  journeyed  the  fifty  miles  west- 
ward to  Hampstead.  He  had  no 
difficulty  locating  the  Ideal  Soap  Com- 
pany's small  factory,  and  he  found 
Frederick  Harmon,  the  owner,  the  re- 
tiring, almost  bashful  man  that  Wain- 
wright  had  described.  He  took  it  for 
granted  Bob  had  come  from  the  Star 
Employment  Agency,  and  he  seemed 
chiefly  gratified  that  some  younger 
man  had  come  to  help  him.  And  it 
waas  apparent  he  was  herat-and-sole 
wrapped  up  in  his  enterprise. 

"The  product  I  am  beginning  to 
manufacture, ' '  he  told  Bob,  '  'is  one 
that  is  almost  unique  in  its  field. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  form  of  soap.  To 
explain  it  I  must  go  back  to  a  time 
that 's  probaably  beyond  your  memory. 
In  the  old  days  wdien  a  bar  of  soap 
grew  too  small  for  further  use  it 
wasn't  thrown  away  but  put  in  a  con- 
tainer especially  kept  for  such  a  use. 
As  these  small  pieces  of  soap  accumu- 
lated they  gradually  melted  into  a 
semi-liquid  mass  that  was  roughly 
half  water  and  half  soap.  The  house- 
wives called  it  soft  soap  and  used 
a  spoonful  of  it  for  doing  their  dishes. 
Being  in  a  very  soft  condition  it  dis- 
solved   almost    instantly    the    moment 


hot  water  was  poured  onto  it.  My 
soap  is  designed  for  the  same  purpose 
— for  rendering  easy  the  washing  of 
dishes — but  it  is  a  soft  soap  only  in 
name.  The  bar  is  hard,  firm  and  dry 
and  divided  by  creases  to  break  easily 
into  small  cubes.  One  cube,  dropped 
into  a  dishpan,  dissolves  instantly  in 
warm  water  and  forms  a  mass  of 
copious,  lasting  suds.  You  see,  it 
has  all  the  merits  of  the  old-fashioned 
soft  soap,  yet  has  been  perfected  for 
modern    convenience. ' ' 

"But  how  about  the  types  of  soap 
on  the  market  designed  for  a  similar 
purpose,"  said  Bob. 

"They  are  all  flake  propositions," 
returned  the  other.  "They  come  in 
large,  bulky  packages;  the  user  is  al- 
ways tempted  to  sift  out  too  much  of 
the  contents ;  the  soap  particles  do  not 
dissolve  nearly  as  quickly,  nor  pro 
duce  as  great  an  amount  of  suds — due 
to  a  special  properity  incoporated  in 
my  soap. " 

"Fine,"  approved  Bob;  "there 
should  be  no  trouble  apparently  then 
in  writing  up  talking  points  for  the 
advertisements. ' ' 

'"No,"  said  Harmon,  "but  I'm  not 
in  favor  of  'soft  soaping'  the  public, 
if  I  may  use  the  term.  I'll  be  glad 
to  give  you  a  free  hand  in  the  adver- 
tising, so  long  as  you  don't  tend  to- 
ward the  usual  over-elaborate  state- 
ments usually  to  be  found  in  advertis- 
ing matter.  My  soap  is  pre-eminent. 
I  know  that,  but  I  don't  want  you  to 
make  a  great  fuss  in  telling  the  world. 
I  want  you  to  write  advertisements 
about  this  soft  soap,  but  not  adver- 
tisements filled  with  'soft  soap.'  Do 
you  understand  the  difference"?" 

"Absolutely,"  acknowledged  Bob, 
"and  T    agree    with    you.     But    what 
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have   you     thought   of   calling     your 


soap 


?     Do  vou  have  a  name  for  it ' 


"No,"  the  other  confessed,  "and  I 
can't  seem  to  put  my  finger  on  just 
what  I  want.  I've  thought  of  some 
name  like  Eureka  or  Peerless  or — 
some  foreign  phrase  that  signifies  the 
discovery  of  the  best  thing  of  its  kind. 
Something  that  would  put  the  soap  de- 
finitely in  a  class  by  itself.  Don't 
you  think  so?" 

Bob  shook  his  head.  ' '  In  my  estim- 
ation,"  he  said,  ''that  would  be  fall- 
ing into  the  'soft  soaping'  tendency. 
Your  soap  is  in  a  class  by  itself,"  he 
pointed  out,  "and  it  has  an  individual 
name.  Soft  soap.  There  you  are. 
It  would  need  no  explaining;  no  great 
ballyhoo.  Everyone  knows  what  soft 
soap  is  for.  The  name  is  frank,  truth- 
ful, proclaims  just  what  it  is  and  Avhat 
it  is  for. ' ' 

Soft  Soap,  therefore,  the  new  soap 
came  to  be  called.  Bob  had  an  at- 
tractive wrapper  prepared  with  the 
two  words  prominently  displayed  on 
it  and  took  one  of  the  first  cakes  to 
Harmon  for  inspection. 

'"It's  well  done,"  the  latter  approv- 
ed looking  at  the  new  product.  ' '  The 
soap  is  a  genuine,  honest  article  and 
should  succeed  on  its  inherent  mer- 
its." 

' '  There 's  no  question  but  that  it 
should  succeed  then, ' '  said  Bob,  ' '  for 
I've  ahvays  heard  that  it's  genuine 
honesty  that  turns  the  trick. ' ' 

If  that  were  true  there  was  little 
danger  that  Bob  avouIcI  not  succeed  in 
his  undertaking.  For,  apparently 
liked  by  Harmon  he  was  given  a  free 
hand  about  the  business.  The  combin- 
ation of  the  large  safe  in  the  main  Of- 
fice was  made  known  to  him  and  a  doz- 
en times  a  day  Bob  was  in  a  position  to 


withdraAv  and  go  through  the  folders 
that  contained  the  formulas  for  the 
dissolving  and  lathering  properties  of 
the  Harmon  soap.  But  he  remained 
rigorously  away  from  that  portion  of 
the  safe  and  at  the  end  of  his  first 
fortnight  with  the  Ideal  Soap  Com- 
pany he  had  occasion  to  thank  his 
lucky  stars  that  he  never  had  famil- 
iarized himself  with  the  formulas. 
For  on  his  second  Saturday  morning 
he  was  confronted  by  a  stranger  by 
the  name  of  Merritt. 

"Have  you  got  them  yet?"  were 
Merritt 's  first  words. 

"  Got  what ? ' '  Bob  demanded. 

"The  formulas  of  Harmon's  soap," 
declared  Merritt.  "Come,  come, 
don't  put  on  an  innocent  air  with  me. 
You  know  what  Wainwright  sent  you 
down  here  for,  don 't  you  ?  To  get 
even  with  Harmon  for  a  dirty  trick 
he  once  played  on  Wainwright. 
And  to  get  Harmon's  formulas.  All 
right,  I'm  from  Wainwright.  You're 
to  turn  them  over  to  me.  Have  you 
got  them  yet?" 

"No,"  said  Bob,  with  sudden  calm. 
"' '  And  you  can  tell  Wainwright  I  '11 
probably  never  have  them  for  him. ' ' 

"You  won't"  inquired  Merritt, 
stepping  nearer.  ' '  Think  again. 
Yoiu  get  those  formulas  or  Wain- 
wright'11  stop  getting  his  boxes  from 
your  father.     Think  that  over !  " 

It  was  impossible  for  Bob  not  to 
consider  it.  He  knew  only  too  well 
what  a  loss  to  his  father  the  cessation 
of  the  Wainwright  orders  would  be. 
It  would  mean  practical  ruin.  And 
with  the  medical  attendance  neces- 
sary for  May,  ruin  was  something 
that  could  not  happen.  Failure,  was 
out  of-  the  question ;  success"  was  the 
thing  that   had  to   be   attained.     But 
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success,  he  had  said  himself,  was  the 
result  of  genuine  honesty.  Yet  if  he 
succeeded  in  his  mission  to  Hamp- 
stead,  it  would  not  be  as  a  result  of 
honesty,  but  .as  a  result  of  dishonesty. 
It  didn'  seem  right.  It  wasn't  right. 
The  answer  to  the  puzzle  was  that  sue-. 
cess  under  such  circumstances 
wouldn't  be  an  honest  success,  but  a 
tricky  success.  Just  as  Waimvright 
was  tricky.  He  saw7,  too  late,  that 
Wajimvright  had  tricked  him  with 
flattery.  Suddenly  he  regretted  that 
he  had  not  seen  through  Wainwright 's 
fulsome  flattery  as  clearly  and  quick- 
ly as  his  sister.  He  should  have 
known  that  genuine,  honest  type  of 
men  don't  resort  to  foolish  flattery. 
He  thought  abruptly  of  Harmon. 
Maybe  Harmon  wasn  't  a  business  man 
exactly,  but  he  refused  to  have  even 
his  advertising  of  his  product  untruth- 
ful. Bob  wTondered,  in  that  ease,  if 
Wainwright 's  wTord  could  be  taken 
about  the  ancient  slight  Harmon  was 
supposed  to  have  dealt.  Suddenly  he 
turned  and  wTent  in  search  of  Freder- 
ick Harmon. 

"  Sorry  to  bother  you,  sir, ' '  he  be- 
gan, when  he  had  located  the  latter, 
"but  would  you  mind  telling  me  if 
you  know  Hugo  Wainwright  of  the 
Wainwright       Manufacturing1       Com- 


pany 


<?" 


"Yes,"  admitted  Harmon,  looking 
at  Bob  curiously,  "I  know  him. 
Why?" 

"Did  you  ever  have  anything  to  do 
with  him — in  a  business  way?" 

' '  Just  once, ' '  said  Harmon,  !' '.  When 
I  beat  him  to  a  little  something  he 
very  much  wanted  for  himself. 
Why?" 

Bob  managed  an  explanation  of 
some      sort     and    moved    awav.     The 


words  he  had  heard  proved  that  his 
suspicions  concerning  Wainwright 's 
veracity  Avere  true.  Harmon  had  not 
done  Waimvright  an  ugly  turn; 
Wainwright  chose  to  think  it  an  ugly 
turn.  Nevertheless,  Wainwright  had 
sent  him,  Bob  realized  at  last,  on  an 
errand  of  vengeance,  not  of  assis- 
tance. Wainwright  had  said  Harmon 
had  done  something  at  one  time  for 
him;  what  Waimvright  should  have 
said  AATas  that  he  was  under  the  im- 
pression Harmon  had  done  something 
to  him.  That  AATas  the  substance  of 
the  man's  feelings,  anyway.  And 
rather  than  seeing  into  Wainwright 's 
true  character,  Bob  had  fallen  for 
his  ' '  soft  soap. ' '  Ma}'  had  termed 
Wainwright 's  deceptive  flattery  only 
too  correctly..  Bob  resented  the  fact 
bitterly,  but  not  for  long.  He  saAV 
abruptly,  in  a  sense,  that  he  was  a 
bit  of  "soft  soap"  himself.  Wain- 
wright had  told  him  he  had  a  pleas- 
ing personality,  and  that  by  pleasing 
Harmon,  Bob  recognized,  he  had  been 
expected  to  work  himself  enough  into 
the  good  graces  of  that  individual  to 
trick  a\ATay  from  him  his  valuable 
formulas.  But  <als  quickly  Bob  real- 
ized he  could  be  just  as  much  a  bit 
of  the  real  kind  of  soft  soap.  And 
that  was  for  dissolving  dirt.  And  so 
far  as  dirt  was  concerned,  Avhat,  he 
asked  himself,  AAras  dirtier  or  more  con- 
temptible than  his  own  alliance  with 
Wainwright?  If  he  Avas  to  be  of  the 
right  sort  of  material,  Bob  saw,  it 
Avas  up  to  him  to  dissolve  those  ties. 
For  one  moment  he  Avavered,  Avith  his 
mind  on  May  and  his  father,  then 
he  left  the  factory,  hurried  to  a  tele- 
graph orfice  and  AA'ired  Waimvright  his 
resignation. 

On     Monday,     Frederick     Harmon 
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paused  unexpectedly  some  time  ar-qund 
the  middle  of  the  morning  by  Bob's 
desk. 

' '  So,  you  're  not  going  back  to 
Wainwright,  eh?,"  he  inquired,  quiet- 
ly- 

Bob  stared,  amazed,  -while  the 
other  smiled.  ''Your  question  about 
Wainwright  started  me  doing  a  lit- 
tle thinking,"  Harmon  explained, 
''and  I  used  this  week-end  for  mak- 
ing a  few  investigations.  I  found 
you  did  not  come  here  from  the  Star 
Agency,  that  you  were  with  Wain- 
Wright  and  that  you  were  visited 
Saturday  by  a  man  named  Merritt, 
who  was  in  Wainwright 's  employ 
and  who  you  wanted  to  give  him  my 
formulas.,  Also,  I  know  you  refuse 
to  comply  with  his  request.''  His 
tone  suddenly  grew  warm  and  grate- 
ful. "So,  taking  into  consideration 
that  I  know  all  that,  I  guess  I  can 
make  the  right  deduction  as  to  why 
you  resigned.  Yes,  I  think  I  under- 
stand   everything      except    one    item. 


What  about  the  loss  to  your  father's 
business  ?  You  see,  I  happen  to 
know,  too,  what  Merritt  threatened 
you    with. ' ' 

"I  don't  know  what  the  result 
will  be,"  said  Bob,  troubled.  That's 
the  one   thing   that   bothers   me. ' ' 

•'Well,  don't  let  that  worry  you 
too  much,"  advised  Harmon.  "So 
far  as  you're  concerned,  after  what 
you  've  done  for  me — I  'm  an  old  man 
and  I  guess  I  need  a  young  man  for 
a  partner  and  I  guess  you're  the 
young  man  I  'd  like  if  that  suited 
you.  And  as  far  as  your  father's 
concerned,  something  may  turn  up  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Wainwright  or- 
ders. 

Something  did.  In  a  telegram 
from  William  Emory,  several  days 
later,  Bob  learned  that  an  order  had 
been  received  at  the  paper  box  fac- 
tory twice  as  large  as  the  one  Wain- 
wright had  cancelled.  The  new  or- 
der, the  wire  said,  was  for  boxes  for 
Soft    Soap. 


BE  EASY  WITH  US 

If  you  must  judge  us,  then  judge  us  by  what  we  strive  for.  If  we  are 
weak,  ba  tolerant;  if  we  are  strong,  pray  that  we  tecome  not  arrogant; 
if  our  mistakes  injure  you,  tell  us  of  them,  and  trust  in  our  sense  of  jus- 
tice to  make  reparation.  If  we  cannot  agree  on  details,  such  as  politics 
and  religion,  let  us  agree  on  the  brpad  fundamental  principle  of  human 
kindness,  for  when  we  put  aside  the  accumulation  of  opinions  that  are  the 
children  of  self-interest,  we  will  find  a  family  resemblance  in  the  faces  of 
all  men. — Frank  Anderson. 
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THE  "I'M  ALONE"  CASE 

(The  Pennsylvania  Grit) 


Quite  a  controversy  betAveen  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  has  aris- 
en from  the  sinking-  of  the  British 
schooner  "I'm  Alone"  by  American 
coast  guard  cutters.  The  schooner  was 
sunk  200  miles  off  the  coast  of  Louis- 
iana, it  having  fled,  according  to  the 
coast  guards,  from  American  waters 
to  the  open  sea  to  escape  capture. 

Between  the  stories  of  Capt.  Rams- 
dell,  of  the  I'm  Alone,"  and  the 
commanders  of  the  American  vessels 
there  is  but  one  essential  difference. 
Capt.  Ramsdell  admits  he  had  2,800 
cases  of  liquor  aboard  consigned  to 
New  Orleans  parties.  He  agrees  that 
he  refused  to  allow  the  coast  guard 
crews  to  board  his  schooner  and  of- 
fered armed  resistance.  He  confesses 
that  he  endeavored  to  escape  from 
the  coast  guards  by  putting  to  sea. 
Thus  he  fully  admits  he  was  in  Ameri- 


American  vessels  had  a  right,  under 
international  law,  to  pursue  the 
schooner  into  the  open  sea  and  to 
capture  it  there  so  long  as  pursuit 
was-  continuous.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Capt.  Ramsdell 's  schooler  was  beyond 
the  12-mile  limit,  he  had  a  right  un- 
der the  same  law  to  resist  arrest  and 
to  escape  if  possible.  The  first  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  is  the  exact 
location  of  the  ''I'm  Alone"  when 
the  American  coast  guards  undertook 
to  board  the  vessel  and  arrest  her 
crew. 

In  1924  Great  Britain  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  entered  into  am  agreement 
recognizing  waters  12  miles  from  shore 
line  as  the  territory  of  nations.  The 
terms  and  provisions  of  this  treaty 
have  been  construed  by  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  international  law.  In  the  light 


can  waters  for  an  illegal  purpose,  but  of  the  "I'm  Alone"  case  such  con- 
denies  he  was  within  the  12  mile  limit,  struction  appears  to  be  more  liberal 
The  coast  guard  officers  say  he  was.  than  Great  Britain  is  willing  to  per- 
If  Capt,  Ransdell's  schooner  resist-  mit  without  protest,  hence  the  con- 
ed arrest  within  the  12  mile  limit,  the  troversy. 


AN  APOLOGY 

The  editor  of  a  small  town  newspaper  explains  the  loss  of  the  letter 
"s"  from  his  comppsing  room  as  follows: 

Latht  night  thome  thneaking  thcroundred  thtole  into  our  compothing 
room  pilfered  the  cabinetth  of  all  the  eththeth!!  Therefore,  we  would 
like  to  take  advantage  of  thith  opportunity  to  apologize  to  our  readerth 
for  the  generally  inthipid  appearance  of  your  allthtar  paper.  We  would 
altho  like  to  thtate  that  if  at  any  time  in  the  yearth  to  come  we  thould 
thee  thith  dirty  thnake-in-the-grathth  about  the  premitheth,  it  will  be 
our  complete  and  thorough  thatithf action  to  shoot  him  full  of  holeth. 

Thank  j/ou.— Anon. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Wet  weather  in  the  early  part  of 
last  Aveek  halted  operations  of  our 
outside   forces. 


Mr.  T.  H.  Talbert  and  his  force  of 
eight  young  barbers  were  on  the  job 
during  the  past  week,  all  of  the  boys 
receiving    hair-cuts. 


Cordell  Smith,  a  member  of  cottage 
No.  15,  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  and 
break  his  arm  while  playing  at  the 
ball  grounds  last  Saturday  afternoon. 


The  boys  of  the  printing  department 
recently  made  several  flower  beds  near 
the  shop  building.  More  than  350 
gladiolus  bulbs  have  been  planted  and 
a  number  of  dahlia  bulbs  will  be  plant- 
ed   soon. 


The  hedge  along  the  National  High- 
day  has  been  trimmed  which  greatly 
improves  the  appearance  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  campus.  This  work  was 
done  by  Mr.  Walker  and  a  group  of 
boys. 


The  Receiving  Cottage  boys,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Presson,  are 
building  a  new  road  on  the  south  side 
of  the  farm.  In  building  this  road 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  a  number  of 
trees  and  a  vast  amount  of  under- 
growth. 


been  busily  engaged  in  filling  hollows 
and  washouts ;  building  terraces  and 
otherwise  reclaiming  waste  land.  Great 
improvement  has  already  been  made 
and  when  completed  will  render  our 
farm  land  more  valuable. 


Upon  arising  last  Thursday  morning 
we  were  surprised  to  see  quite  a  heavy 
frost,  an  unusual  occurrence  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  At  the  same  time 
Ave  turned  our  eyes  toward  the  rail- 
road siding  to  see  if  there  might  be 
another  car  load  of  coal  awaiting  re- 
moval. 


Dr.  J.  C.  Rowan,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Chux*ch,  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  service  in  the  auditorium 
last  Sunday  afternoon.  His  talk  on 
"The  Heavenly  Vision,"  concerning 
the  life  of  St.  Paul,  before  and  after 
his  conversion,  was  very  interesting 
aind  was  enjoyed  by  all  present. 


The   boys   on   the   work   force   have 


For  several  weeks  past,  kite  flying 
has  been  a  very  popular  pastime 
among  the  Training  School  boys.  The 
record  for  having  flown  a  kite  the 
greatest  distance  is  held  by  Carl 
Richards,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
printing  class.  While  at  the  ball 
grounds  last  Saturday  afternoon  he 
succeeded  in  letting  his  kite  out  for 
a  distance  of  3,100  feet,  stopping  only 
when  his  supply  of  cord  was  exhaus- 
ed. 


If  a  man  empties  his  purse  into  his  head  no  man  can  take  it  away  from 
him;  an  investiment  in  knowledge  always  pays  the  best  interest 

— Benjamin  Franklin. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 
No.  40  To  New  York  9:2'1  I'.  j\i 
No.  30  To  Washington  2:12  A.  M 
No.  130  To  Washington  5:05  A.  M 
No.  30  To  New  York  10:23  A.  M 
No.  34  To  New  York  4:33  1J.  M 
No.  12  To  Richmond  7:0y  [>.  M 
No.       32  To  New  York       9:03  1'.  M 

Southbound 
No.  45  To  Charlotte  3:30  1'.  M 
No.  35  To  New  Orleans  9:50  i*.  M 
No.  29  To  Rirminghain  2:15  A.  M, 
No.  31  To  Augusta  5:51  A.  M. 
No.  33  To  New  Orleans  8:15  A.  M 
No.  11  To  Charlotte  8:00  A.  M. 
No.       39  To  Atlanta  9:45    A.    M 

No.     135  To  Atlanta  8:37    P.    Al. 

N.       37  To  New  Orleans  11 :29  A.  M 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash 
ington   and   beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  here  to  (iis 
charge  passengers  coming  from  Wa>li 
ington   and   beyond. 

All  trains  stop  in  Concord  excep* 
^lo.  38  northbound 
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♦ 


*{*  There's  a  town  called  Don 't-you- worry 

*  On  the  banks  of  River  Smile 
♦|»  Where  the  cheer-up  and  be-happy 
£  Blossom  sweetly  all  the  while.  £ 
*£  In  the  valley  of  Contentment  *| 
f  In  the  promise  of  I  will  ♦ 
%  You  will  find  this  lovely  city  % 
J  At  the  foot  of  No-fret-Hill.  J 

%  — Mozella  Dustan.  % 

♦>  ♦!♦ 

♦  ♦!♦ 
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DON'T  QUIT 

"When  things  go  wrong  as  they  sometimes  ivill, 
When  the  road  you  are  trudging  seems  all  up-hill, 
When  the  funds  are  low,  and  the  debts  are  high, 
When  you  want  to  smile,  but  you  have  to  sigh, 
When  care  is  pressing  you  down  a  bit, 
Rest,  if  you  must,  but  do  not  quit. 

Life  is  queer  with  its  twists  and  turns, 
As  every  one  of  us  sometimes  learns, 
And  many  a  failure  turns  about 
When  he  might  have  won  had  he  stuck  it  out; 
Don't  give  up,  though  the  pace  seems  slow, 
You  may  succeed  with  another  bloiv. 

Often  the  goal  is  nearer  than 

It  seems  to  a  faint  and  faltering  man, 

Often  the  struggles  has  given  up 

When  he  might  have  captured  the  victor's  cup; 

And  he  learned  too  late,  when  the  night  slipped  down, 

How  close  he  had  been  to  the  golden  crown. 


HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR  IS  DUE 


The  early  history  of  the  organziation  of  the  North  Carolina  War  Mothers, 

as  given  in  the  Charlotte  Observer,  by  Mrs.  John  K.  Patterson,  the  very  spirit 

of  the  order  in  its  xormative  period,  makes  interesting  reading  and  at  th" 

same  time  gives  one  the  proper  conception  of  all  the  good  works  this  splen- 
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did  band  of  women,  locally  and  nationally,  wish  to  accomplish. 

It  is  timely  that  the  genesis  of  the  organiztaion  in  Xorth  Carolina  be  writ- 
ten by  the  founder  and  recorded;  because  as  time  passes  (all  too  swiftly)  there 
is  danger  of  getting  facts  confused  and  muddled  so  completely  till  the  name 
of  the  person  who  gave  the  first  thought  and  much  time  to  the  cause  becomes 
eliminated.  This  often  occurs,  because  of  no  available  concise  records.  Tbere 
are  few  who  take  time  to  do  research  work  (scaning  old  newspapers  and  oth- 
er records)  for  the  sake  of  the  cause,  therefore,  many  chapters  of  interesting, 
local  history  have  been  lost  entirely — or  credit  not  properly  placed.  Such 
has  happened  and  will  continue  to  happen  till  the  end  of  time. 

The  Uplift  has  a  personal  pride  in  aiding  the  War  Mothers  keep  intact  their 
early  records  by  giving  space  to  the  same;  and  we  wish  it  were  possible  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  every  War  Mother  in  the  state  a  copy  of  this  issue.  The 
Jackson  Training  School  had  many  boys  who  enlisted  during  The  World  War, 
and  these  boys  had  mothers  whose  hearts  bled  the  same  as  the  mother,  (who 
socially  held  a  differnt  position  in  life)  did  when  her  son  faced  the  dangers 
of  war.  It  has  been  said  that  the  first  Xorth  Carolina  soldier  to  be  wounded 
in  battle  during  this  trying  period  Avas  William  A.  Elkins,  one  of  the  old  Jack- 
son Training  School  boys.  We  wish  this  fact  could  be  verified.  It  seems  all 
but  impossible  though  in  the  midst  of  such  excitement  and  turmoil  to  positively 
say  who  was  the  first  or  the  last. 


THE  FARM  RELIEF 

We  think  the  only  remedy  for  farm  relief  is  good  honest  work — work  in 
season  and  out  of  season — and  then  when  the  harvest  season  comes  make 
the  best  of  your  returns,  but  keep  in  mind  at  all  times  that  conservation  is 
one  of  the  essential  elements  of  success  in  any  business.  This  statement  from 
a  novice  in  farming,  may  cause  some  comment,  pro  or  con,  but  we  believe  the 
same  tactics  that  make  any  kind  of  a  business  a  success  will  apply  to  the  farm- 
er, and  that  is  why  we  presume. 

But,  have  you  observed  as  you  ride  through  the  country  the  amount  of  plow- 
ing going  on,  and  the  number  of  wagons  you  meet  with  fertilizer1?  What 
does  it  mean?  Maybe  it  is  that  President  Hoover's  pre-campaign  farm 
relief  promises  have  stimulated  interest,  or  it  may  be  that  the  people  are  realiz- 
ing the  seriousness  of  absolutely  letting  the  farm  land  go  to  waste.  The  old  Xorth 
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State  is  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  when  it  comes  to  discussing  manufacturing 
interest,  good  roads  and  splendid  schools,  but  it  "will  never  reach  the  height  of 
its  glory  till  much  of  its  splendid  farm  land  is  reclaimed.  Farming  is  a  busi- 
ness and  it  is  high  class  if  you  did  but  realize  it.  It  is  both  dignified  and  in- 
teresting, besides  you  get  just  as  much  out  of  it  as  you  put  in  it.  We  much 
prefer  living  under  our  ' '  own  vine  and  fig-tree, ' '  on  the  roadside,  comfortable 
and  cozy,  than  wait  for  pay-day  and  live  the  rest  of  our  life  out  of  a  paper- 
poke. 


THE  SEASON  OF  THE  DOGWOOD 

We  were  convinced  a  few  days  ago  during  a  ride  from  Cabarrus  through  to 
Moore  county  that  many  of  us  go  "a  far  piece"  sometimes  to  enjoy  the  beau- 
ties of  nature — the  scenery  along  with  the  flowers  of  the  forest — when  if  we 
did  but  know  it  this  section  of  North  Carolina  has  everything  that  compares 
favorably  with  any  other  part  of  the  country.  All  through  this  section  of 
the  country,  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  on  up  to  the  highest  points,  was 
seen  a  gorgeous  and  profuse  display  of  dogwood  canopied,  so  to  speak,  by 
evergreens  intermingled  with  other  trees  of  the  forest  showing  their  different 
tints  of  green.  Nature  this  season  has  been  very  lavish  in  her  gorgeous  way 
of  beautifying  the  forest  with  great  quantities  of  the  white  bowers  of  dogwood, 
and  no  country  could  have  presented  more  magnificient  scenery  than  the  one 
seen  on  this  ride  to  and  beyond  Carthage. 

It  seems  that  many  of  us  are  far  sighted  and  are  attracted  by  the  scenery 
of  the  mountains,  as  well  as  the  mountain  flowers,  without  ever  taking  time  to 
climb  our  own  small  mountains  to  see  that  Ave  have  both  scenery  and  flowers 
that  compare  favorably  with  any  other  community.  The  mountains  have  its 
rhododendron!  and  boast  of  it, — we  have  our  profusion  of  dogwood  bowers  and 
seldom  speak  of  it.     That  is  the  difference. 


JUST  REMINISCENT 


The  following  item  as  taken  from  the  Beaufort  News  relative  to  Mrs.  Gar- 
ner's being  the  first  to  have  peas  in  her  garden  shows  how  much  earlier  the 
season  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  than  right  here.  By— the-way  we  can 
recall  when  the  neighbors  in  Concord  used  to  say  with  pride,  "I  had  beans  from 
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my  own  garden  today. ' '     Have  you  thought  of  the  radical  changes  taken  place 
in  our  way  of  living1?     We  get  our  early  beans  now  from  the  grocery  stores. 
Every  vegetable  garden,  we  wager,  has  been  turned  into  a  flower  garden: 
The  credit  of  gathering  the  first  May  peas  in  this  section  belongs  to 
Mrs.  Maude  Garner  of  Beaufort  so  far  as  the  information  of  the  News 
goes.     On  Saturday  the  13th  Mrs-  Garner  gathered  a  peck  of  nice  peas 
from  her  garden  and  could  gave  gathered  more  had  she  desired  to  do  so. 
Indications  now  are  that,  if  there  is  no  frost,  peas  will  soon  be  plentiful 
on  the  local  market. 

************ 

The  Uplift  has  sadly  missed  the  generous  co-operation  of  two  of  its  most 
liberal  weekly  contributors,  Mr.  C.  W.  Hunt,  Charlotte,  and  "Old  Hu.rygraph' 
Durham — and  let  us  hope  that  this  beautiful  Spring  season  will  inspire  them 
to  soon  come  forth.  We  miss  them.  In  fact  we  do  not  feel  that  the  Uplift 
has  received  the  essential  finishing  touches  in  its  "make-up"  without  some- 
thing from  the  pen  of  these  gentlemen  in  each  issue  of  our  little  magazine 
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HAPPY  DAY  AT  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

By  Vernie  Goodman 


Oasis  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  escorting  Training  School  boys  from  south 
entrance. 


There  are  a  good  many  Red  Letter 
Days  in  the  lives  of  Training  School 
boys.  But  in  the  memory  of  them 
all  tnere  has  not  been,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  will  be  again  a  clay  quite 
like  Saturday  of  last  week.  En 
route  to  Concord  the  members  of 
Oasis  Temple  of  Charlotte  stop- 
ped over  at  the  school  for  an 
hour  Saturday  afternoon.  And  such 
an  hour!  Crowded  with  color 
and  beauty,  joy,  music,  and  happy 
surprises,  it  was  like  a  fairy  tale  come 
to  life  amid  the  vivid  green  of  the 
trees  and  grass  that  make  the  campus 
beautiful. 

Preceding  the  arrival  of  the  cara- 
van, a  committee  of  Shriners  had  pre- 
sented  each   bov   at    the   school   with 


a  large  stick  of  candy.  Attached  to 
each  stick  was  a  number,  a  big  bUick 
number,  and  the  boys  were  told  to 
keep  their  numbers  carefully.  After 
l-eceiving  the  candy  the  boys,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  W.  W.  John- 
son and  Capt.  Tom  Grier  formed  a  line 
on  either  side  of  the  south  entrance 
to  the  campus.  It  was  a  nice  looking 
line,  for  the  boys  were  feeling  more 
or  less  dressed-up  anyway.  Every- 
one of  them  was  wearing  with  pride 
and  joy  his  new  summer  shoes,  and 
the  long  lines  snapped  into  position 
Avith  pep  and  energy.  Prompt  ly  at 
three  o'clock  the  siren  announced  the 
approach  of  the  caravan,  headed  by 
the  official  car  with  the  Potentate. 
Lee   A.    Folger.     Like    clockwork   the 
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hand  of  every  boy  went  to  salute,  and 
through  the  long  line  of  more  than 
five  hundred  boys  the  Potentate  rode 
at  salute  also,  followed  by  fifty-eight 
cars  filled  with  Shriners  and  their 
sweethearts  and  wives.  On  arrival 
the  Shriners  were  greeted  by  Mr.  Rog- 
er, Superintendent  of  the  school,  and 
by  the  following  committee :  Mayor 
C.  H.  Barrier,  L.  T.  Hartsell,  Jr.,  A.  R. 
Howard,  J.  G.  McEachern,  E.  Wade 
Kluttz,  and  M.  S.  Yachelson  of  Con- 
cord, and  Leon  Godown  of  the  Train- 
ing School. 

As  soon  as  cars  could  be  parked, 
the  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of  the  Pa- 
trol hastened  to  lead  the  line  of  march 
of  the  boys  to  the  Latham  pavilion 
in  the  center  of  the  campus  where  the 
program  was  held.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  particiiiants  could  fully  realize 
the  s]3ectacular  and  beautiful  pagean- 
try of  that  parade.  Moving  with  the 
precision  of  a  machine,  and  colorful 
uniforms  of  the  Patrol  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  khaki  of  the  boys,  it  was 
a  sight  that  will  not  be  soon  forgot- 
ten by  the  onlookers. 

The  Shriners'  Band,  an  organiza- 
tion that  is  noted  for  ' '  honest  to  good- 
ness" music  rendered  several  selec- 
tions to  the  delight  of  the  audience, 
and  then  Mayor  C.  H.  Barrier  of  Con- 
cord Avas  presented.  In  w ell-chosen 
words  Mayor  Barrier  presented  to 
Potentate  Folger  a  key  to  the  city  of 
Concord.  The  boys  looked  with  amaze- 
ment at  that  key.  It  was  fully  half 
as  big  as  the  smallest  boy  at  the 
school,  and  it  would,  Mayor  Barrier 
declared,  unlock  everything  in  Con- 
cord except  the  cellars  and  the  vaults 
in  the  banks.  It  was  handsomely  dec- 
orated with  ribbons  as  befitted  such 
an  important  key,  and  it  was  accept- 


ed  in  fitting   manner  by  Mr.   Folger. 

Following  Potentate  Folger,  Dr.  J.  F. 
Hardie,  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
church,  Charlotte,  was  presented.  Dr. 
Hardie  may  be  a  good  preacher.  In 
fact,  Ave  have  it  on  good  authority 
that  he  is.  But  underneath  his  cleri- 
cal cloth  there  must  beat  the  heart  of 
a  boy — and  this  should  in  no  wise 
detract  from  his  preaching.  His  re- 
marks were  Avhat  usually  is  referred 
to  as  ' '  timely, ' '  but  any  Training 
School  boy  can  tell  you  they  Avere 
' '  snappy. ' '  They  had  to  do  Avith  prize 
fighters  and  ball  players  and  folks 
Avho  got  mad  and  lost  games  on  ac- 
count of  loss  of  temper,  and  th»y 
brought  an  unmistakable  moral  in  a 
most  entertaining  manner. 

Dr.  Hardie  had  just  concluded  his 
talk  Avhen  the  Patrol  started  a  drip.. 
And  this  drill  Avas  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  numbers  on  the  program. 
Surrounded  by  a  IioIIoaa  square  of 
khaki-clad  boys,  the  various  forma- 
tions Avere  strikingly  colorful  and  pre- 
cise. A  military  drill  is  a  part  of 
every-day  routine  for  a  Training 
School  boy.  But  this  time  they  saw 
a  drill  through  rose  colored  glasses. 
Royalty  could  not  have  charmed  them 
more.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
retinue  avtou1c1  have  hardly  received 
more  than  passing  notice  had  they 
arrived  at  Jackson  Training  School 
at  3  :30  o  'clock  Saturday  afternoon. 

It  AA'as  finally  divulged  that  the 
four  boys  holding  lucky  members  on 
their  sticks  of  candy  were  to  be  pre- 
sented Avith  baseballs  autographed  by 
Babe  Ruth  and  Lou  Gehrig  of  the 
NeAv  York  Yankees,  and  John  J.  Mc- 
Graw,  vice-president  and  manager  of 
the  New  York  National  League  team. 
The    presentations  Avere  made    by    Dr. 
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Leonard  Knowles,  former  trainer  of  the 
New  York  Giants.  There  may  be 
more  thrilling  moments  in  the  lives 
of  these  boys — but  not  to  date.  In 
fact,  as  the  last  number,  75,  was  call- 
ed, Ben  Woody,  cheerful  and  sturdy 
urchin  of  Haywood  county  all  but 
fell  over  the  speaker  in  his  enthusiasm 
in  securing  one  of  the  precious  souve- 
nirs. Dr.  Knowles,  himself,  was  most 
popular  with  the  boys,  Many  of  them 
had  heard  his  health  talks  over  the 
radio,  and  he  has  promised  to  come 
again  in  person  to  the  school  and  talk 
to  the  boys.  Holding  in  his  arms 
Tommie  McCausley,  the  tiniest  boy 
at  the  school  and  to  whom  an  extra 
ball  was  presented,  Dr.  Knowles  left 
no  one  in  doubt  that  he  traveled  a 
well-known  road  when  he  started  to 
the  heart   of  a  boy. 

Mr.  Boger,  Superntendent  of  the 
school,  was  presented  by  Shriner  L.  T. 
Hartsell,  Jr.,  of  Concord  and  warm- 
ly expressed  the  appreciation  of  the 
school  for  the  visit  of  the  Nobles  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine.  Mr.  Boger  was 
happily  introduced  as  '"'the  father  of 


more  boys  than  any  man  in  North 
Carolina. ' ' 

The  last  number  on  the  program 
was  given  by  the  Bell  Ringers.  This 
unique  organization  rendered  most 
harmonious  music,  and  the  very  fact 
that  the  music  was  so  unusual  claimed 
the  closest  attention  of  all  within 
hearing. 

It  was  all  over  in  schedule  time,  and 
soon  the  cars  were  driving  out  by  the 
north  gateway  toward  Concord.  But 
they  left  behind  them  a  big  crowd  of 
youngsters  who  had  enjoyed  not  one, 
but  many  thrills.  And  many  of  the 
boj's  had  gotten  the  idea  that  these 
Shriners  were  really  fellows  who  lik- 
ed boys;  who  would  do  anything  reas- 
onable for  a  boy  who  was  honestly 
trying  to  make  the  grade;  and  who 
had  big  generous  hearts  that  some- 
how went  along  with  the  comradiy 
smiles  and   the   red   fez. 

Ben  Woody  summed  it  all  up  about 
an  hour  later.  "This,''  quoth  Ben 
with  a  happy  sigh,  "has  been  a  great 
dav  for  me. ". 


THE  FACE  IN  THE  BIBLE 


In  the  city  of  Washington  there  is  a  unique  and  remarkable  copy  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  If  one  examines  it  closely  it  ap- 
pears simply  a  chaos  of  irregular  lines  and  peculiar  lettering.  But  when 
the  visitor  steps  back  and  views  it  in  proper  perspective  he  is  surprised  to 
sse  the  face  of  G-eorge  Washington  looking  out  upon  him.  The  lines 
are  so  spaced  and  the  letters  are  so  shaded  as  to  make  a  good  likeness  of 
the  Father  of  our  country.  And  just  as  Washington's  face  shines  through 
all  our  early  history,  as  crystallized  and  reflected  in  the  Constitution  so 
does  the  glorious  face  of  Christ  look  out  upon  us  from  the  pages  of  our 
Bible. 


— Selected. 
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SOME  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  WAR  MOTHERS 


(By  Mrs.  John  K.  Patterson, 

Looking  back  over  the  10  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  close  of  those 
dark  days  when  mothers  all  over  the 
land,  essaying  a  brave  smile  through 
their  tears,  were  sending  into  battle 
the  beloved  sons  whose  steps  they 
had  guided  through  childhood  and  boy- 
hood into  gloi'ious,  hopeful  young  man- 
hood, one  is  overwhelmed  with  a  flood 
of  impressive  memories. 

First  Organization. 

And  one  is  reminded  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attendant  upon  the  or- 
ganization in  North  Carolina,  of  the 
first  chapter  of  the  American  War 
Mothers — that  noble  band  of  moth- 
ers consecrated  to  the  task  of  mak- 
ing the  lot  of  their  soldier  sons 
easier  to  bear.  To  understand  more 
fully  the  history  of  the  War  Moth- 
ers in  this  state  it  is  necessary  that 
the  story  of  the  organization  of  the 
national  association  be  sketched  brief- 
ly- 

In  response  to  a  very  real  and  heart- 
felt need  during  the  World  war,  the 
National  American  War  Mothers'  as- 
sociation came  into  being  in  this  wise. 
Answering  a  call  from  the  Indiana 
food  administration,  the  mothers  of 
that  state  were  organized  on  Septem- 
ber 29,  1917.  Mrs.  Alice  M.  French 
was  the  founder  of  the  War  Mothers' 
movement.  For  each  of  Indiana's 
ninety-two  counties,  a  War  Mothor 
was  chosen  and,  on  December  11,  19- 
17,  a  meeting  was  called  at  which 
officials  were  elected  and  a  constitu- 
tion and  bv-laws  framed. 


in  The  Charlotte  Observer) 

The  chapter  was  incorporated  May 
18,  1918,  for  twenty  years,  Avith  the 
understanding  that  at  the  expiration 
of  that  period,  the  charter  would  be 
granted  to  the  grand-daughters.  The 
success  of  this  organization  led  to  the 
expression  of  a  desire  that  other  states 
should  be  similarly  organized  to  help 
carry  on  the  work  they  had  planned 
in  aiding  the  soldiers  and  nurses  in 
camp  and  in  France.  Pursuant  to 
this  plan,  Mrs.  French,  National  War 
Mother,  appointed  Mrs.  John  K.  Pat- 
terson, War  Mother  for  the  state  of 
North  Carolina,  and,  though  feeling 
none  too  worthy  of  the  important 
office,  she  carried  it  through  the  for- 
mative period. 

Having  read  an  announcement  of 
the  second  national  convention  of 
American  War  Mothers  to  he  held 
on  September  29,  to  October  2,  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  feeling  the 
need  of  greater  knowledge  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  organization,  Mrs.  Patterson 
wrote  to  the  National  War  Mother, 
Mrs.  French  asking  for  information 
as  to  its  character  and  purpose.  After 
some  correspondence,  Mrs.  French  urg- 
ed that  Mrs.  Patterson  organize  a 
chapter  of  War  Mothers  in  her  home 
town  of  Concord.  And,  with  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Mother's  circle  as  a 
neucleus,  the  chapter  was  formed. 
Carolina  Organization. 

This  group  of  patriotic  mothers 
were  already  organized  and  in  active 
service,  having  been  banded  together 
August  3,  1917,  at  a  time  when  moth- 
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ers'  hearts  were  torn,  for  with  a 
courageous  "Good-bye,  go,  my  boy, 
at  the  call  of  your  country,"  they 
had  bidden  their  noble  sons  farewell, 
and  were  carrying  out  their  pledge, 
"We  will  back  you  with  our  prayers 
and  works  until  the  war  is  over. ' '  It 
had  been  Mrs.  Patterson 's  happy  privi- 
lege to  organize  this  band  of  devoted 
women  whose  hearts  yearned  for  the 
welfare  of  their  own  and  other  moth- 
er's sons. 

Until  the  government  had  restrict- 
ed the  sending  of  gifts  overseas,  the 
Prayer  circle  had  sent  100  pounds  of 
home-made  sweets  and  ninety-eight  dol- 
lars in  money  as  a  Christmas  gift  to 
their  boys  in  France.  In  1918,  prodi- 
gious quantities  of  cigarettes,  count- 
less knitted  garments  and  Victrola 
records,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  pounds 
of  home-made  cake,  candies  and  mints 
were  sent  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  in  hospitals.  Flowers  were 
sent  to  the  patients  who  were  desper- 
ately ill.  During  the  early  years  of 
its  history,  the  Cabarrus  chapter  of 
War  Mothers  had  carried  on  similar 
work  at  the  hospital  at  Oteen,  near 
Asheville.  And  they  also  rendered 
faithful  service  at  Camp  Sevier,  at 
Greenville,  S.  C.  The  mothers  receiv- 
ed many  letters  of  thanks  and  deep 
appreciation  from  the  boys  and  the 
officials  as  well. 

Prayer    Circle    Merger. 

On  Tuesday,  August  19,  1919,  the 
Prayer  Circle  merged  with  the  Na- 
tional American  War  Mothers,  and 
took  the  name  of  the  Cabarrus  Chap- 
ter National  American  War  Mothers, 
and  a  charter  dated  August  22,  1919, 
was  granted.  A  total  of  twenty-five 
charter   members,   numbering   strictly 


only  those  mothers  whose  sons  and 
daughters  were  in  service,  were  en- 
rolled, and  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  Local  War  Mother,  Mrs. 
John  K.  Patterson;  vice  War  Mother, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Wadsworth;  vice  War 
Mother,  Mrs.  J.  Edward  Smoot;  re- 
cording secretary,  Mrs.  James  C.  Fink ; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  W.  D. 
Pemberton;  treasurer,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Dav- 
is; historian,  Mrs.  Morrison  Caldwell; 
auditors,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Sherrill,  Mrs.  J. 
L.  Hartsell  and  Mrs.  Giles  T.  Crowell. 

To  quote  the  constitution  then  adop- 
ted, the  main  objectives  of  the  or- 
ganization  were : 

"1- — To  collect,  compile  and  index 
authentic  military  war  history  of  the 
ex-service    men    of    each    county. 

"2. — To  extend  sympathy  and  ma- 
terial aid  to  wounded  and  sick  ex- 
service  men,  in  and  out  of  hospitals, 
and  to  create  a  relief  fund  for  this 
purpose. 

"3.  — To  endorse  any  constructive 
legislation  of  a  permanent  beneficial 
nature  for  our  living  ex-service  men 
in  addition  to  the  state  memorials 
for  the  dead. 

"4. — To  keep  in  touch  with  Gold 
Star  mothers,  and  make  them  realize 
that  their  sorrow  is  ours,  and  that 
they  hold  an  honored  and  exalted  po- 
sotion  in  the  hearts  of  each  communi- 
ty. 

"5. — Each  chapter  to  undertake 
to  erect  a  memorial  to  its  soldier 
dead. 

"6. — To  observe  national  holidays 
with  appropriate  pageants  and  pa- 
triotic   programs. ' ' 

State  War  Mothers 

On  July  30,  1919,  Mrs.  French  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Patterson  requesting  that  she 
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become  State  War  Mother  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  national  organization, 
and  that  she  make  an  effort  to  organ- 
ize chapters  in  other  North  Carolina 
towns,  receiving  only  blood-mothers 
as  members.  She  was  also  asked  to 
serve  on  the  national  board,  whose 
meeting  she  attended  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  September  29,  1920.  Feel- 
ing that  this  was  a  great  work  that 
some  one  should  undertake,  Mrs.  Pat- 
erson  accepted  the  appointment,  the 
duties  of  which  she  conscientiously 
and  enthusiastically  performed,  though 
it  was  an  arduous  task.  Many  were 
the   discouragements   and   trials. 

Immediately  upon  her  appointment 
as  State  War  Mother,  Mrs.  Patter- 
son sent  letters  to  the  one  hundred 
counties  in  the  state  and  correspond- 
ed with  many  representative  women, 
urging  the  organization  of  chapters  in 
their  respective  towns.  She  appoint- 
ed as  state  officers  the  following  ladies  : 

First  vice  War  Mother,  Mrs.  W. 
P.  Pegram,  Asheville. 

Second  vice  War  Mother,  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Angier,  Durham. 

Recording  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  War- 
ren Roark,  Charlotte. 

Corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  A. 
S.  Wolff,   Concord. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  James  F.  Hurley, 
Salisbury. 

Historian,  Mrs.  A.  A.  McLean,  Gas- 
tonia. 

Parliamentarian,  Mrs.  Sue  D.  Swin- 
dell,   Wilson. 

State  Convention 

The  first  North  Carolina  state  con- 
vention was  held  in  Concord  Decem- 
ber 7,  1920,  at  the  home  of  Mrs  Char- 
les B.  Wagoner,  a  daughter  of  the 
State  war  Mother.     This  ineetin-  re- 


sulted in  the  completion  of  the  work 
of  organization.  From  Asheville  and 
Charlotte  came  a  number  of  distin- 
guished visitors  representing  their  re- 
spective chapters.  The  other  chap- 
ters, Anson,  Gastonia  and  Wilson 
were  represented  by  proxy.  Among 
the  delegates  present  were  Mrs.  Bynum 
N.  Sumner  and  Mrs.  Minnie  Fagg 
Mallory,  of  Asheville ;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Alex- 
ander, Mrs.  Charles  B.  King,  Mrs.  B. 
F.  Roark,  Mrs.  W.  0.  Nesbit,  Mrs. 
Hugh  Montgomery  and  Mrs.  Hender- 
son of  Charlotte;  Mrs.  James  F.  Hur- 
ley, of  Salisbury,  and  others. 

The  first  state  convention  was  hon- 
ored by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  French, 
National  American  War  Mother.  In 
an  inspiring  address  before  the  young 
organization,  she  gave  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  the  work  could  be 
increased  in  North  Carolina,  and  al- 
so made  mention  of  the  fact  that  the 
War  Mothers'  society  of  Indiana  had 
grown  out  of  an  appeal  by  Herbert 
Hoover  to  the  mothers  of  the  state 
for  aid. 

Mrs.  French  Present. 

Mrs.  Millie  Johnston  Wadsworth, 
local  War  Mother,  now  deceased,  made 
the  address  of  welcome,  and  the  res- 
ponse to  her  address  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Hugh  Montgomery,  of  Charlotte. 
Mrs.  Patterson  had  the  happy  privi- 
lege of  presenting  Mrs.  French. 

Mrs.  Mallory,  a  Gold  Star  mother, 
told  of  her  recent  visit  to  France, 
and  to  the  cemetery  where  her  own 
beloved  boy,  having  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  now  lies  asleep. 

At  noon,  the  mothers  were  delight- 
fully entertained  at  a  luncheon,  as 
guests  of  the  Cabarrus  chapter,  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  George  M.  Lore,  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  local  chapter.  In  reply 
to  a  call  by  Mrs.  W.  D.  Pemberton, 
toast  mistress,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Wolff  gave 
a  beautiful  and  original  toast  to  Mrs. 
French.  Mrs.  D.  B.  Morrison,  who 
has  gone  to  the  Great  Beyond,  respond- 
ed to  a  toast  to  "Our  Visitors,"  and 
Dr.  Joe  A  Hartsell,  a  veteran  of  the 
World  War,  made  a  talk  in  behalf  of 
the  American  Legion. 

Observe   Armistice   Day 

After  the  luncheon  the  ladies  again 
reassembled  in  convention.  A  mes- 
sage of  greetings  and  appreciation 
was  flashed  to  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted 
that  the  War  Mothers  of  North  Caro- 
lina would  observe  November  11,  Ar- 
mistice Day,  as  their  memorial  day 
each  year. 

During  the  pause  in  the  day 's  activi- 
ties little  Misses  Esther  Brown  and 
Elizabeth  Odell,  grand-daughters  of 
the  State  War  Mother,  presented  cor- 
sage bouquets,  gifts  of  the  chapter, 
to  the  National  and  State  War  Moth- 
ers. 

Mrs.  Patterson  presided  over  the 
meeting'  of  the  second  state  conven- 
tion, which  convened  at  the  Woman's 
club  house  at  Charlotte,  April  6,  1921, 
less  than  one  year  after  the  first  state 
meeting    in    Concord. 

After  having  been  active  in  War 
"work  for  four  years,  and  having  serv- 
ed as  official  State  War  Mother  and 
organizer,  Mrs.  Patterson  declined  a 
renomination,  Mrs.  Minnie  Fagg  Mal- 
lory,  Asheville,  succeeded  her.  Mrs. 
Mallory  was  eminently  qualified  for 
leadership  of  the  State  War  Mothers, 
and  the  association  prospered  under 
her  administration.  Mrs.  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery,   of    Charlotte,    a    universally 


popular  woman  of  great  personal 
charm,  Avas  elected  vice  War  Mother. 
Seventy-five  delegates  were  in  attend- 
ance at  this  convention. 

The  First  Chapters 

During  the  time  that  Mrs.  Patter- 
son was  state  and  local  War  Mother, 
six  chapters  were  organized,  and  are 
still  in  existence ;  the  Asheville  and 
Anson  chapters,  both  organized  in  Oc- 
tober of  1919;  in  Wilson  October  29, 
1920;  in  Gastonia,  on  November  18, 
-920 ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
S.  A.  Wolff,  an  organization  was  effect- 
ed in  Charlotte  in  September  of  1920. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Fagg  Mallory,  the  sec- 
ond State  War  Mother,  served  in  that 
capacity  for  the  year  1921-1922,  and 
was  succeeded  in  1923  by  Mrs.  Hugh 
Montgomery.  The  fourth  lady  to  hold 
the  office  was  Mrs.  M.  M.  Courtney,  of 
Lenoir.  Mrs.  W.  D.  Pemberton,  of 
Concord,  was  the  fifth  State  Wa<r 
Mother. 

At  the  second  national  convention 
of  National  Amercian  War  Mothers, 
which  convened  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  September  29,  and  30  and  Octo- 
ber 1  and  2,  1919,  the  local  chapter 
was  represented  by  Mrs.  R.  A.  Brown, 
a  valued  member  who  has  since  been 
called  to  her  reward. 

Still  Carrying  On 

Without  the  interest  and  splendid 
co-operation  of  the  mothers  who  stood 
by  so  loyally  in  the  early  days,  much 
of  the  society's  work  along  patriotic 
and  practical  lines  would  have  failed 
of  accomplishment.  And  they  are  still 
carrying  on,  valiantly,  and  accom- 
plishing many  worthwhile  things. 
Though  frailer  than  she  used  to  be, 
Mrs.  Patterson  still  watches  the  work 
with    interest    and    is   pleased    that    it 
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fas  fallen  into  such  capable  hands. 

Next  to  the  work  of  the  ex-service 
men  in  hospitals,  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  work  accomplished  by  the 
local  chapter  of  Concord  was  the  pro- 
ject begun  in  1919  by  the  first  war 
mother — a  memorial  commemorating 
the  deeds  of  the  brave  boys  who  died 
for  the  allied  cause  in  the  world  war. 
To  this  end  a  fund  was  established 
to  purchase  a  set  of  memorial  chimes, 
carillons  to  be  installed  in  the  tower 
of  a  eompaneille,  which  is  also  to  be 
used  as  a  place  for  preserving  import- 
ant records  .It  is  planned  to  have  in  this 
spiritual  gift  one  bell  for  each  gold 
star  hero,  with  his  name  inscribed 
thereon.  Then  the  remotest  county 
resident,  for  generations  to  come  may 
listen  at  twilight  or  early  morn  to  this 
concert  of  bells,  from  the  deepest  tone 
to  the  very  highest  and  clearest,  in 
salutation  to  the  memory  of  the  belov- 
ed boys  who  had  given  their  lives  for 
their  country.  At  the  state  conven- 
tion in  Asheville  in  1922,  the  war 
mothers  endorsed  the  chimes  as  a 
memorial  in  every  county  to  their  fal- 
len heroes. 

Memorial  Chimes  Week 

To  stimulate  interest  in  the  pro- 
ject, Cabarrus  observed  Memorial 
Chimes  week,  beginning  March  1,  1922. 
T\\e  Concord  papers  qb-operateed 
faithfully  and  generously  in  this  move- 
ment, carrying  articles  in  favor  of  the 
chimes,  and  publishing  a  roster  of 
the  names  of  the  glorified  heroes. 
Though  not  nearly  complete,  this  fund 
has  been  substantially  increased,  a 
number  of  the  members  of  the  chap- 
ter carry  building  and  loan  shares. 
When  it  matures  in  1931  they  will 
realize    $4,300.     Mrs.    J.    L.    Hartsell 


was  the  first  treasurer  of  this  memorial 
chimes  fund,  and  it  is  now  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  R.  E.  Ridenhour,  retiring  war 
mother  of  the  chapter.  In  this  worth- 
while endeavor,  the  war  mothers  have 
had  the  loyal  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  many  representative  men  and 
women    of    Concord    and    Cabarrus. 

Though  this  article  is  intended  to 
be  a  history  of  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  organization,  it  might 
be  well  to  sketch  briefly  its  progress 
within  the  last  10  years,  during  which 
time  nine  conventions  have  been  held 
in  the  state.  As  mentioned  before, 
the  first  state  convention  met  in  Con- 
cord, in  1920,  and  the  second  in  Char- 
lotte, April  6,  1921.  The  third  state 
convention  was  held  in  Asheville,  May 
19,  1922;  fourth  in  Wilson  in  the 
spring  of  1923;  the  fifth  in  Gastonia 
in  1924;  the  sixth  in  Lenoir  covered 
two  days,  May  15  and  16,  1925. 
Organization  Insignia 

In  1926,  the  state  association  again 
returned  for  its  convention  to  the  place 
Where  it  Avas  founded,  meeting  in 
Concord  on  May  5  and  6  of  that  year. 
The  next  meeeting  was  held  at  Wash- 
ington, N.  C,  on  May  11  and  12,  1927, 
and  its  very  latest  meeting  was  in 
Charlotte  on  May  16  and  17,  1928. 

The  striking  insignia  of  the  or- 
ganization is  a  gold  or  silver  badge, 
The  design  is  ai  shield  with  seven  red 
and  six  white  stripes.  At  the  top 
is  set  a  single  large  white  star  set  in 
a  blue  field.  Surruonding  the  shield 
in  blue  enamel,  are  letters  of  gold 
forming  the  words,  "American  War 
Mothers." 

The  past  officers'  badge  differs  some- 
what from  that  of  the  lay  members. 
The  shield  has  but  nine  stripes — five 
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red  and  four  white.  Like  the  regu- 
lation badge,  the  blue  field  bears  but 
a  single  white  or  gold  star.  This 
badge  is  encircled  with  a  laurel-wreath 
of  gold  which  is  suspended  by  deli- 
cate gold  chains  from  a  handsome  bar 
pin  upon  which  are  inscribed  ttie 
words,   "Past   State   President." 

The  design  of  the  memorial  me- 
dallion grave-markers  is  a  replica  of 
the  war  mothers'  official  badge,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  bordered  by  a  wreath 
of  ivy  leaves,  expressing  a  beautiful 
sentiment.  Each  marker  is  equipped 
with  a  solid  bronze  rod,  and  a  lug 
is  placed  on  the  back  of  each  marker 
to  hold  a  flag. 

The  official  head  of  the  state  or- 
ganization is  no  longer  called  ' '  State 
War  Mothers,"  but  "  S^ate  Presi- 
dent ' '.     The    present    state   president 


is  Mrs.  J.  B.  Atkinson,  of  Gastonia. 
There  are  four  vice  presidents,  named 
in  order — Mrs.  Hugh  H.  Cozart,  of 
Wilson;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Smith,  of  Ashe- 
vlile ;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Barnhardt,  of  Lenoir, 
and  Mrs.  C.  H.  May,  of  Wadesboro. 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Wallace  of  Statesville, 
is  recording  secretary  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam A.  Foil,  of  Concord,  is  treasurer. 
The  corresponding  secretary  is  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Rangan  of  Gastonia. 
Other  officials  are  as  follows : 
Historian,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Baugham,  of 
Washington,  N.  C. ;  custodian  of  rec- 
ords, Mrs.  J.  W.  Roark,  of  Charlotte; 
chaplain,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Ray,  of  Raleigh; 
auditor,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Tingley,  of  Char- 
lotte. 

The  present  membership  numbers 
270.  Out  of  this  number  there  are 
29   gold    star   mothers. 


Women  are  granted  the  right  of  ordination  in  only  43  of  the  114  leading 
Protestant  denominations  in  the  United  States,  according  to  a  carefully 
compiled  report  contained  in  a  book  called  Women  and  Ministry,  publish- 
ed this  week  by  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  New  York.  The  report 
is  a  tabulation  of  the  exact  lay  and  clerical  status  of  women  made  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Wilson,  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
in  America.  It  offers,  in  addition  to  the  American  figures,  a  summary  of 
the  English  situation  and  presents  a  spirited  argument  by  Canon  Charles 
E.  Raven  of  the  Church  of  England  for  the  ordination  of  women  in  his 
communion.  His  argument  has  already  found  a  resonant  echo  in  an  edi- 
torial in  The  Churchman,  leading  Anglican  periodical  of  this  country,  which 
pleads  in  its  125th  anniversary  number  for  the  immediate  recognition  of 
the  place  of  women  in  orders.  And  a  proposal  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Presbyterian  General  Council  now  in  session  in  Philadelphia  to  give  women 
equal  rights  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.  Denomina- 
tions in  which  the  ordination  of  women  is  not  permitted  include  the  various 
Lutheran  bodies,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  the  Southern 
Baptists  and  the  Episcopalians. — The  N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 
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DID  METEOR  DASH  THROUGH  SKIES  ON 
SUNDAY  MORNING  WHEN  GREAT  ROAR 

WAS  HEARD 


(Monroe  Journal) 


What  was  the  cause  of  the  roaring 
and  rumbling  and  the  trembling  of 
houses  that  were  heard  in  Monroe 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  county  Sun- 
day morning  about  eight  o'clock? 
Those  who  heard  it  first  thought  it  to 
be  an  earthquake  and  others  thought 
it  to  be  thunder,  but  all  agree  in  de- 
scribing it  as  a  series  of  two  sounds, 
one  following  the  other,  but  not  ex- 
actly like  thunder.  Houses  plainly 
trembled. 

One  might  think  it  an  earthquake 
except  for  the  fact  that  when  an 
earthquake  occurs  it  extends  over  a 
wide  range,  that  is  if  it  is  severe 
enough  to  be  noticed  generally.  No 
news  has  come  of  any  earthquake 
anywhere. 

From  the  description  given  of  the 
sounds  they  appeared  to  correspond 
to  a  similar  phenomenon  which  oc- 
curred in  Texas  on  the  23  of  last 
June.  This  was  the  falling  of  a  me- 
teor and  it  was  reported  for  Science 
Magazine  by  T.  H.  Sellarcls  of  Texas 
University.  The  meteor  did  not 
reach  the  ground.  There  were  two 
sounds :  first  an  explosive  noise  often 
heard  in  this  connection  and  second 
an  unexplained  whizzing,  whining  as 
from  the  passage  of  a  skyrocket. 

' '  The  explosive  noise  was  of  such 
intensity  as  to  jar  the  buildings  dis- 
tinctly and  to  cause  the  rattling  of 
Avindows  at  localities  over  an  area 
north-south  direction.  The  time  re- 
quired   for    this    explosive    sound    to 


reach  the  earth  varied  from  possibly 
thirty  seconds  for  those  immediately 
under  the  meteor  at  the  termination 
of  its  visible  course  to  one  and  a  half 
or  two  minutes  for  those  at  a  distance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  its 
overhead  position.  Aside  from  the  in- 
tensity no  other  unusual  features  are 
reported  in  connection  with  this  ex- 
plosive  sound. 

' '  The  second  sound  reported  to  ac- 
company the  meteor  is  wholly  unex- 
plained. This  is  described  as  a  whiz- 
zing and  whining  sound  and  as  like 
the  passage  of  a  skyrocket  through 
the  air,  as  having  occurred  instan- 
taneously the  flash  of  light.  Reports 
of  the  noise  came -from  places  as  much 
as  two  hundred  miles  apart,  and  one 
hundred  miles  or  more  away  from  the 
locality  where  the  meteor  was  over- 
head. 

"An  observer  at  Leakey  states  that 
he  was  repairing  a  wire  fence  and 
was  stooping  over  close  to  the  ground 
fastening  the  lower  wires.  In  this 
position  he  heard  distinctly  a  whiz- 
zing sound  which  he  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  made  by  an  airplane  with 
the  engine  shut  off,  preparatory  to 
alighting.  Upon  looking  up,  however, 
he  saw  the  flash  of  the  meteor.  An 
observer  at  Hondo,  about  fifty  miles 
east  of  Laguna,  says:  "I  saw  it  fall, 
but  would  not  have  seen  it  had  I  not 
been  attracted  by  the  sound  it  made. 
It  sounded  "shlih,"  and  shot  across 
the  sky  from  southeast  to  northwest 
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A  lady  driving  southeastward  by  car  hiss  or  whizz.     A  dog  standing  near 

some   seventy-five   miles   northeast   of  growled,  and  then  barked. '     A  lady  at 

Laguna  writes:  'My  husband,  daugh-  Uvalde  relates  that  she  was  lying  on 

ter    and    myself    were    driving    from  the  bed  by  her  window  when  she  heard 

Kerrville     to     Santonio     that     Satur-  a     '  whining    whistling    noise'     which 

day    afternoon.     I    heard    a    buzzing  continued  for  a  second  or  so  before 

noise,  and  looking  out  of  the  car  win-  she    looked    up..     Just    after    turning 

dow  saw  a  big  ball  of  fire   shooting  her  head  to  look  out  of  the  window 

across  the  sky  in  a  northwest  direc-  there  was  a  long  flash  of  light  across 

tion.'     An  observer  at  Winter  Haven,  the  sky.     The  explosive  sound  of  the 

sixty   miles    south   of   Laguma,    says:  meteor   was  heard  one   and   one   half 

'•'I  was   sitting  with  my  back   to   the  or   two   minutes   later." 
northwest  when  I  heard   a  noise — or 


I  AM  THE  FARMER 

I  am  the  provider  of  all  mankind.  Upon  me  every  human  being  con- 
stantly depends. 

A  world  itself  is  builded  upon  my  toil,  my  products,  my  honesty. 

Because  of  my  industry,  America,  my  country,  leads  the  world.  Her 
prosperity  is  maintained  by  me;  her  great  commerce  is  the  work  of  my 
good  hands;  her  "balance  of  trade"  springs  from  the  furrows  of  my 
farm. 

My  reaper  brings  food  today;  my  plow  holds  promise  for  tomorrow. 

In  war  I  am  absolute;  in  peace  I  am  indispensable — my  country's  surest 
defense  and  constant  reliance. 

I  am  the  very  soul  of  America,  the  hope  of  the  race,  the  balance  wheel 
of  civilization. 

When  I  prosper  men  are  happy;  when  I  fail  all  the  world  suffers. 

I  live  with  nature,  walk  in  the  green  fields  under  the  golden  sunlight, 
out  in  the  great  alone  where  brain  and  brawn  and  toil  supply  mankind's 
primary  needs.  And  I  try  to  do  my  humble  part  to  carry  out  the  great 
plan  of  God. 

Even  the  birds  are  my  companions;  they  greet  me  with  a  symphony  at 
the  new  day's  dawn  and  chum  with  me  till  the  evening  prayer  is  said. 

If  it  were  not  for  me  the  treasuries  of  the  earth  would  remain  securely 
naked ;  the  granaries  would  be  useless  names ;  man  himself  would  be  doom- 
ed speedily  to  extinction  or  decay. 

Through  me  is  produced  the  energy  that  maintains  the  spark  of  life. 

I  rise  with  the  early  dawn  and  retire  when  the  "chores"  of  the  world 
are  done. 

I  am  your  true  friend. 

I  am  the  Farmer. — Monroe  Enquirer. 
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INFERIORITY  COMPLEX  OUT  OF  DATE 


(Beaufort  News) 


The  late  Henry  W.  Grady  in  a  fam- 
ous speech  made  in  Boston  some  thirty 
years  ago  drew  a  graphic  picture  of 
conditions  in  the  South  at  that  time, 
referring  particularly  to  the  fact  that 
Southern  people  bought  practically  all 
of  the  manufactured  articles  they  used 
from  the  Northern  States.  Mr.  Gra- 
dy's remarks  were  quite  true  and  no 
doubt  did  a  great  deal  of  good  but  be 
was  by  no  means  the  first  one  to  make 
this  discovery.  Mr.  Grady  used  as 
an  illustration  what  he  called  burial 
of  a  "poor  one  gallus  fellow"  whose 
coffin  was  made  in  Cincinnati,  the  nails 
in  it  from  Pittsburg,  the  little  tomb- 
stone above  him  came  from  Vermont 
and  so  on.  Mr.  Grady's  contention 
was  that  the  South  would  never 
amount  to  much  as  long  as  it  did  noth- 
ing but  raise  cotton  and  tobacco  and 
bought  all  of  its  supplies  of  manu- 
factured goods  from  the  other  sec- 
tions. 

Just  a  year  or  two  before  the  Civil 
War  a  North  Carolinian  named  Hin- 
ton  Rowan  Helper  wrote  a  book  cal- 
led '"The  Impending  Crisis"  in  which 
he  showed  how  far  the  North  had  out- 


stripped the  South  in  every  way  and 
attributed  the  South 's  poor  showing 
to  slavery.  He  was  bitterly  reviled 
for  writing  the  book  and  one  man 
was  put  in  jail  for  selling  it.  Wheth- 
er slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  South 's 
lack  of  progress  or  not  it  is  true  that 
the  North  had  a  far  larger  manufac- 
turing industry,  more  wealth,  larger 
cities,  better  schools  and  other  evi- 
dences of  prosperity  and  progress. 
Slowly — since  1865 — there  has  come 
about  a  great  change.  Several  South- 
ern states,  notably  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama  and  Texas  have  many 
manufacturing  establishments.  A  rap- 
id increase  in  population,  wealth,  edu- 
cation and  other  signs  of  progress  have 
occured.  Fine  roads,  beautiful  school 
buildings,  handsome  churches,  elegant 
hotels  fine  residences  are  to  be  seen 
all  over  the  South  now.  If  Messrs. 
Helper  and  Grady  were  alive  today 
no  longer  would  they  indulge  in  peri- 
miads  about  the  South.  Inferioi'ity 
complexes  are  out  ofstyle.  We  are 
up   and   coming. 


THE  TEST 

Mrs.  Newbride  (telephoning) — I'm  afraid  you  sent  me  duck  eggs  this 
morning  instead  of  hens'  eggs. 

Grocer — Duck  eggs,  ma'am?     I  don't  keep  any  duck  eggs. 

Mrs.  Newbride — But  I  tested  them.  I  dropped  them  in  water,  and  they 
floated. — Boston  Transcript. 
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SAYS  BIG  ERA  IS  JUST  DAWNING  IN 
CAROLINAS 


(Greensboro  Daily  News) 


"The  Carolinas,  powerful  agricul- 
turally and  industrially  today,  have 
just  entered  the  era  that  dawns  for 
them  a  mecca  of  world  leadership," 
John  Paul  Lucas,  vice  president  and 
general,  manager  of  Duke  Power  in- 
terests embracing  the  Southern  Public 
Utilities  and  North  Carolina  Public 
Service  companies,  said  in  the  course 
of  an  address  to  the  Kiwanis  club 
members  at  Burlington  recently. 

The  south,  and  even  more  parti- 
cularly the  Piedmont  Carolinas,  is 
to  become  the  new  home  of  industries 
coming  down  from  the  east,  New  Eng- 
land and  to  a  lesser  degree  from  the 
west,  Mr.  Lucas  believes.  More  fav- 
orable opportunities  for  production 
are  factors  powerful  in  their  poten- 
tialities. 

"Labor  in  this  section  is  a  tremen- 
dous asset.  The  workers  are  of  a 
high  class  and  are  able  to  maintain 
on  their  wage  a  high  standard  of 
living,"  the  speaker  pointed  out.  He 
followed  up  with  this :  "  The  man- 
ufacturer who  pays  a  dollar  for  labor 
in  this  section,  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  effort 
for  it. ' '  Climate,  too,  takes  its 
place  along  with  numerous  advantages 
which  have  pulled  the  vanguard  of 
an  industrial   exodus   this   way. 

For  an  even  keel  in  charting  the 
way  into  the  future,  Mr.  Lucas  be- 
lieves that  agriculture  and  industry 
should  stride  ahead  hand  in  hand, 
even  though  industry  today  is  out  in 
front.     He     is    interested    in    seeing 


farming   conditions   improved   in    this 
section,  to  give  agriculture  its  place. 

Mr.  Lucas  said  hundreds  of  inquir- 
ies for  information  about  this  section 
have  been  received  in  his  office  in  the 
wake  of  a  national  and  international 
advertising  campaign,  inviting  atten- 
tion of  manufacturers  to  consider 
their  field  as  against  their  own.  This 
number  has  been  on  the  increase. 

This  section  is  not  without  its 
handicaps,  however,  and  the  outstand- 
ing of  these  are  taxation  and  freight 
rates,  he  said.  Several  southern  states 
have  more  attraction  to  outsiders 
—particularly  in  the  matter  of  local 
and   state   taxation. 

"North  Carolina  has  lost  a  num- 
ber of  big  industries  of  tax  rates,  to 
Virginia,  Alabama  and  other  states," 
the  speaker  pointed  out.  In  many 
places  new  industries  are  exempt 
from  local  taxation  to  encourage  them 
to  locate  and  thus  help  to  build  a 
community. 

.the  big  family  of  North  Carolim 
Public  Service  company  employes  ex- 
cept half  a  dozen  maintenance  men 
out  on  an  emergency,  banqueted  at 
that  time  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  with  Mr.  Lucas 
guest  of  honor. 

C.  E.  Scott,  local  manager,  presided 
as  toastmaster,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  meeting  called  upon  various  mem- 
bers of  the  "family"  for  remarks. 
It  was  a  happy  family  affair,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  revolved  about  the 
standard  of  service  to  which  the  in- 
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dividual   member   is   committed. 

Mr.  Lucas  talked  about  service,  and 
gave  an  explanation  of  the  Duke  en- 
dowment revealation  that  profits  from 


the  Duke  company  operations  are 
turned  into  religious,  educational,  hos- 
pital and  orphanage  work — largely 
in   the   Carolinas. 


"If  prohibition  is  good  for  the  poor  man,  the  working  man  and  the 
negro,  then  it  is  good  for  all  of  us,"  said  Judge  E.  Yates  Webb,  from  the 
Federal  bench  in  Charlotte.  Of  course  it  is,  and  this  has  come  to  be  the 
general  opinion,  even  for  a  congressman. — Charity  and  Children. 


THE  LOST  BALL. 


(Selected) 


' '  Oh,  mamma  ! ' '  exclaimed  Marie 
as  she  entered  the  room  where  her 
mother  sat  sewing,  '"'I  think  Ruth  is 
as  mean  a  girl  as  I  ever  saw,  and  I'm 
not  going  to  play  with   her   again ! ' ' 

"Marie!"    reproved    her   mother. 

"We  were  playing  with  the  ball," 
exclaimed  Marie,  "and  Ruth  grew  tir- 
ed and  wanted  the  dolls.  I  came  in 
to  get  them  and  left  my  ball  on  the 
walk,  and  Avhen  I  returned  it  was  gone. 
If  Ruth  hadn't  taken  it  what  could 
have  become  of  it?" 

"Where  is  Ruth. now?"  asked  Mrs. 
Brown. 

"Gone  home!"  said  Marie. 

"Come  along,  dear.  I'll  help  you 
look  for  the  ball.  I'm  certain  Ruth 
couldn't  have  taken  it,  and  we  shall 
find  it  in  the  tall  grass." 

Together  they  went  out  into  the 
yard  and  searched  about.  But  the 
ball   was   nowhere   to   be   found. 

Mrs.  Brown  returned  to  her  work 
and  Marie  seated  herself  on  the  ve- 
randa steps.  It  was  lonesome  with- 
out Ruth.  She  glanced  toward  the 
yard  across  the  street  and  saw  Ruth 


swinging  in  the  new  hammock.  Ruth 
kept  looking  her  way,  and  acting  as 
though  she,  too,  were  lonely. 

Gradually  Marie's  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  a  clump  of  rosebushes  in 
the  corner  of  the  yard.  Fido  was 
frisking  about  them,  thj'en  darting 
behind  the  bushes  and  pouncing  up- 
on  something. 

"I'll  soon  find  out  what  he's  got," 
declared  Marie,  springing  to  her  feet 
and  hurrying  toward  the  bushes.  Then 
a  strange  thing  happened,  Fido  leap- 
ed up  to  meet  her,  and  something  came 
rolling  out  of  the  gTass  to  her  feet. 
It  was  the  lost  ball. 

' '  Fido,  you  good  dog ! ' '  cried  Marie, 
patting  his  head.  "Where  did  you 
find  it,  anyway?"  But  the  pet  only 
wagged  his  tail  as  he  stood  waiting 
for  her  to  play.  But  Marie  was  think- 
ing, and  her  face  flushed  with  shame 
as  she  remebrered  how  she  had  wrong- 
ly, accused  her  playmate. 

'"I'll  go  tell  mother  about  finding 
the  ball,"  she  decided,  "and  then  I 
think  I  ought  to  apologize  to  Ruth, 
and  ask  her  to  play  dolls  with  me." 
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SCOUTING  PRESENTS  ANOTHER  SIDE 

OF  PICTURE 


(Smihtfield  Herald) 


In  February  this  year  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  came  of  age.  Twenty-one 
years  ago  this  organization,  which  to- 
day numbers  1,800,000  boys  in  forty- 
three  nations,  was  started.  There  is 
no  way  of  estimating  the  influence  the 
movement  has  had  in  the  lives  of  these 
adolscent  boys  in  which  the  Boy  Scout 
creed,  in  many  instances,  has  become 
So  ingrained  that  in  later  life  it  has 
actuated  the  man.  In  fact  one  per- 
son has  said  that  to  live  up  to  the 
Scout  oath  which  obligates  a  boy  to 
be  "physically  strong,  mentally  awake, 
and  morally  straight,"  would  regen- 
erate the  world  if  every  man  practic- 
ed it.  In  addition  to  the  Scout  oath, 
there  are  twelve  cardinals  which  the 
Scout  observes,  more  or  less,  these  be- 
ing, that  a  true  Scout  at  all  times  will 
be  ' '  trustworthy,  loyal,  helpful,  friend- 
ly, courteous,  kind,  obedient,  cheerful 
thrifty,  brave,  clean  and  reverent." 

In  this  day  of  lawlessness  and  crime 
when  one  hears  so  much  about  youth- 
ful criminals,  it  is  indeed  refreshing 


to  consider  another  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. It  is  an  inspiration  to  know 
that  there  are  boys  banded  together 
for  the  purpose  of  living  clean,  use- 
ful lives.  It  is  said  to  be  a  rare  thing 
indeed  for  a  Boy  Scout  to  be  brought 
into  a  juvenile  court  or  any  other 
kind  of  court.  No  taint  or  shadow 
has  ever  touched  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment. • 

Smithfield,  then,  should  be  proud 
that  there  is  a  Boy  Scout  troop  in 
this  city.  Twenty-nine  future  citizens, 
perhaps  of  Smithfield,  members  of 
this  troop,  are  in  the  making.  The 
town  should  know  more  of  what  these 
boys  stand  for  and  of  what  they  are 
doing  under  the  leadership  of  their 
efficient  scoutmaster.  It  is  gratify- 
ing that  some  of  our  citizens  do  ap- 
preciate what  the  Boy  Scout  movement 
is  doing,  which  fact  has  just  been  de- 
monstrated in  the  fine  way  in  which 
Smithfield 's  quota  to  continue  the 
work  for  another  year  has  been  sub- 
scribed. 


Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 
As  their  pages  o'er  we  turn, 

That  we're  apt  to  leave  behind  us 
Letters  that  we  ought  to  burn. 


-California  Pelican. 
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FULL  OF  COURTESY 


(Young  Folks) 


"This    Florentine's    a    very    saint    so 

meek 
And  full  of  courtesy,  that  he  would 

lend 
The  devil  his  cloak,  and  stand  i'  th' 

rain  himself. ' ' 

So  wrote  a  poet.  Courtesy  has  its 
impressive  side,  and  is  inseparable 
from  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian. 
Its  true  worth  is  to  be  seen  when  it 
springs  naturally  from  the  heart.  It 
might  be  used,  like  many  another  vir- 
tue when  gone  wrong,  for  utterly 
selfish  ends.  When  it  is  employed  to 
get  into  the  good  graces  of  some  one 
else  with  the  view  to  gaining  a  favor 
it  becomes  disgusting.  It  is  then  like 
a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  We  fear 
it,  hate,  it,  and  turn  from  it. 

But  there  is  courtesy  in  the  world, 
and  much  of  it.  Sometime  ago  the 
writer  was  in  the  city  of  Norfolk,  a 
city  he  had  never  seen  before.  He  had 
some  spare  time  on  his  hands  and  was 
spending  part  of  it  in  visiting  points 
of  interest.  He  boarded  a  street  car 
for  a.  certain  point.  On  the  journey 
he  leaned  forward  to  ask  a  boy  a  few 
questions.     The  boy  answered  them  all 


courteously,  and  then  asked  me  a  few. 
He  said,  "Are  you  a  stranger  in  our 
city?"  I  answered  I  was.  He  said, 
"' '  Would  you  like  me  to  take  you  to 
some  of  the  interesting  points  of  our 
city?  I  have  time  for  it,  and  would 
be  happy  to  spend  the  afternoon  that 
way."  He  did  not  tell  me  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Boy  Scouts  until  1 
asked  him;  but  I  suspected 'he  was. 
Eight  years  ago  a  man  up  in  New 
York  State  was  shown  the  utmost 
courtesy  by  a  group  of  Boy  Scouts. 
It  made  a  deep  impression  on  him, 
and  he  did  not  forget  it.  It  is  now 
reported  that  this  man  has  left  $300,- 
000  as  a  trust  fund  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  and  promoting  that 
organization.  Those  boys  did  not 
treat  him  kindly  in  order  that  he  might 
be  disposed  to  help  them  financially. 
Donbtless  they  forgot  him,  but  he  did 
not  forget  them.  It  pays  to  be  court- 
eous ;  and  may  we  add  that  the  least 
reward  is  in  dollars  and  cents?  The 
kindly  spirit  is  worth  more  than  money 
can  buy.  It  brings  to  its  possessor 
deep    joy    and    satisfaction. 


The  teacher  had  been  reading  to  the  class  about  the  great  forests  of 
America.  "And  now,  boys,"  she  announced,  "which  one  of  you  can  tell 
me  the  pine  that  has  the  longest  and  sharpest  needles?" 

Up  went  a  hand  in  the  front  row. 

"Well,  Tommy?" 

' '  The  porcupine. ' ' — Exchange. 
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SIFFORD  TALKS  TO  ROTAR1ANS  ABOUT 
HANCOCK  SCHOOL  BHL 


(Stanly  News  Herald) 


James  P.  Sifford,  county  superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  was  the 
chief  speaker  at  the  midday  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Albemarle  Rotary  Club 
last  Thursday.  He  discussed  the  new 
Hancock  Public  School  Law  in  a  most 
interesting  manner,  taking  it  up  al- 
most section  by  section  and  explaining 
its  effect  on  local  schools  and  teachers. 
He  discussed  the  favorable  and  the 
unfavorable   features. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  high 
spots  of  the  address,  which  will  be 
read  with  more  or  less  interest  by  all 
and  especially  by  those  most  vitally 
interested  in  our  public  schools : 

1.  It  increases  the  Equalization 
Fund  from  $3,250,000  to  $5,250,000. 

2.  It  places  the  Governor  and  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction on  the  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion  as   ex-officio   members. 

3.  It  increases  the  duties  of  the 
Board  of  Equalization  by  making  it 
a  fact  finding  body  to  assemble  data 
relative  to  the  administration  of  the 
schools  of  the  state.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  body  to  compare  costs  and 
methods  of  administration  in  order 
that  the  County  Superintendents  and 
the  County  Board  of  Education  may 
profit  by  such  information,  and  there- 
by operate  the  schools  more  efficiently 
end  economically. 

4.  It  gives  the  Equalization  Board 
a  right  to  approve  or  disapprove,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  County  School 
Budgets,  and  to  with-hold  payments 
of  the  Equalization  money  in  the  event 


the  counties  do  not  conform  their 
budgets  to  the  wishes  of  the  Equali- 
zation   Board. 

5.  It  changes  the  basis  for  parti- 
cipation in  the  Equalization  Fund.  A 
forty  cent  levy  on  the  determined 
valuation  was  the  basis  in  the  old 
law,  while  the  new  law  calls  for  a 
thirty  cent  levy  on  the  determined 
valuation.  In  figuring  the  Current 
Expenses  allowed  by  the  State  under 
the  old  law,  the  salary  costs  were  tak- 
en and  to  this  was  added  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  salary  costs  for  other  cur- 
rent expenses.  Under  the  new  law 
the  salary  costs  is  determined  and 
to  this  is  added  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  salary  costs  for  other  Current 
Expenses. 

6.  It  increases  the  teacher  load. 

7.  It  changes  the  requirements  for 
County  Superintendents.  Heretofore, 
the   requirements   were   as   f  oIIoavs  : 

1.  Graduation  from  a  standard  A 
College  in  academic  or  scientific  cours- 
es including  18  semester  hours  of  pro- 
fessional credits. 

2.  Five  years  experience  as  Prin- 
cipal, Supervisor,  or  teacher.  At  least 
three  of  the  five  years  must  have  been 
within  the  five  years  preceding  the 
issuance  of  the  certificate. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  above  require- 
ments the  applicant  must  have  secured 
credit  from  two  or  three  summer 
schools,  specializing  in  administration 
and  supervision  of  schools. 

The  requirements  for  a  County  Sup- 
erintendent under  the  new  law  are  as 
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follows : 

1.  He  must  be  a  college  graduate. 

2.  Two  years  of  successful  exper- 
ience in  teaching. 

3.  He  shall  be  a  person  of  good 
business  qualifications  and  executive 
ability. 

8.  It  changes  the  salary  schedule 
for  County  Superintendents.  Under 
the  old  law  all  County  Superinten- 
dents in  North  Carolina  had  a  salary 
school  rating  of  $3,500  per  year,  not 
including  expense  account.  The  new 
law  changes  the  salary  schedule  rat- 
ing in  this  manner.  In  Counties  with 
a  population  of  12,000  or  under,  the 
salary  is  to  be  $2,000.  In  counties 
with  a  population  of  from  twelve  to 
twenty-five  thousand,  the  salary  is 
to  be  $2,500.  In  counties  Avhere  the 
population  is  above  forty  thousand 
the  salary  is  to  be  $3,500.  The  above 
schedule  does  not  include  traveling 
expenses  of  the  County  Superintend- 
ent. 

9.  It  equires  the  County  Superin- 
tendent and  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
ty Board  of  Education  to  attend  a 
meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Raleigh 
during  the  week  beginning  April  22nd. 
At  this  meeting  the  efficient  and  eco- 
nomic operation  of  schools  will  be 
studied. 

10.  It  allows  the  County  Board  of 
Education  to  send  any  high  school 
student  living  in  what  is  known  as 
six  months  territory  into  any  county 
high  school  free  of  tuition  for  the 
length  of  the  entire  school  term  in 
that  district. 

11.  It  provides  for  an  Equalzation 
and  tax  reduction  fund  of  $1,250,000 
to  reduce  taxes  in  special  chartered 
and   special   tax   districts. 

12.  It     makes     the     State     Salary 


Schedule  for  teachers  mandatory  rath- 
er than  promisory. 
The  Objectional  Features  in  The  Bill 

1.  There  is  a  tendency  towards 
centralization  of  power  and  authority 
in  Raleigh.      (See  sec.  4-a.,  b.  c,"and  d). 

2.  The  increase  in  teacher  load 
will  work  a  hardship  in  some  of  the 
schools,  more  especially,  the  consoli- 
dated   six   months'    schools 

3.  It  eliminates  the  professional 
requirements  for  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant offices  in  our  scheme  of  school 
administration,  the  County  Superin- 
tendent. 

4.  Section  19,  which  has  to  do  with 
the  salaries  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendents tends  to  reduce  the  salaries 
of  these  officers,  thereby  making  less 
attractive  to  real  school  and  business 
men. 

It  allows  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  permit  high  school  students 
living  in  six  months'  territory  to  at- 
tend school  in  eight  or  nine  months' 
districts  for  the  full  term  of  such 
school  without  tuition  or  special  tax- 
es.- To  my  mind  this  is  unfair  and 
unjust;  moreover,  it  takes  aAvay  one 
of  the  strongest  incentives  for  the 
six  month's  districts  to  vote  a  special 
tax. 

The  Good  Features  in  The  Bill 

1.  It  increases  the  amount  which 
Stanly  County  will  receive  from  the 
Equalization  Fund  from  about  $29,000 
to  about  $78,000.00.  This  should  make 
it  possible  for  this  county  to  reduce 
its  school  tax  about  ten  cents. 

2.  It  provides  for  the  fact-finding 
agency,  which  should  be  able  to 
help  the  County  Superintendent 
and  the  County  Board  of  Education 
to  administer  the  schools  more  efH  - 
cientlv    and    economically. 
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3.  It  provides  for  a  meeting  of  the 
County  Superintendents  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  County  Board  of 
education  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the    administration    of   the    schools. 

4.  It  provides  for  an  Equalization 


Fund  for  special  chartered  and  specif! 
tax  districts,  Avhich  should  make  a 
reduction  of  taxes  in  these  districts 
and  at  the  same  time  insure  an  eight 
months '    term   in   these   districts. 


THE  SORGHUM  MAKER 


Ey  W.  H.  Lionberger 


Phil  Jacobs  lived  three  miles  from 
the  high  school.  Sometimes  he  rode 
to  school  on  horseback,  sometimes  he 
walked  and  often,  when  produce  from 
the  farm  had  to  be  taken  to  the  market 
he  went  in  the  wagon.  But  no  matter 
how  he  went  he  always  got  there  be- 
fore school  began — a  great  contrast  to 
many  who  lived  near  the  school,  and 
yet  seemed  never  able  to  get  there  on 
time. 

Phil  was  a  senior,  and  was  trying 
his  best  to  win  a  college  scholarship 
that  was  open  each  year  to  a  high 
school  graduate.  Three  others  were 
also  contending  for  the  prize,  two 
whom  had  higher  grades  than  Phil. 
The  all-around  character  and  activi- 
ties of  the  student,  as  well  as  grades, 
hoAvever,  were  to  be  considered  in 
awarding  the  scholorship.  And  as 
all  of  the  others  were  better  off  finan- 
cially than  Phil,  he  felt  no  hesitancy 
in  doing  his  best  to  win. 

In  that  neighborhood  sugar  cane 
was  raised  by  many  of  the  farmers. 
Mr.  Jacobs  had  an  abandoned  sorghum 
mill,  and  Phil  had  secured  his  permis- 
sion to  repair  it,  and  put  it  in  opera- 
tion, and  had  succeeded  in  earning 
considerable  money  making  sorghum. 
Several  barrels  of  molasses  were  stor- 


ed at  his  place,  and  occasionally  it 
fell  to  his  lot  to  deliver  a  barrel  to 
town  when  he  went  to  school.  It 
happened  that  Professor  Barton,  the 
history  teacher  and  principal,  owned 
a  small  plot  of  land  and  had  raised 
cane  enough  to  make  a  barrel  of  sorg- 
hum. 

One  day  the  Professor  told  Phil  he 
would  like  to  have  his  barrel  of  sorg- 
hum delivered.  So  the  next  morning 
Phil  hitched  the  team  to  the  wagon, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Dave  Mller,  who 
lived  nearby,  finally  got  the  barrel 
on  the  wagon.  Two  hoops  were  off 
the  barrel  and  two  more  were  ready 
to  break.  Besides  the  old  wagon  was 
quite  delapidated;  the  wheels  had  to 
be  soaked  with  water  continually  to 
keep  the  tires  from  coming  off,  and 
even  then  they  were  shaky. 

' '  We  must  be  careful, ' '  Dave  cau- 
tioned, "we  don't  Avant  any  accident, 
Joe,  with  Professor  Barton 's  sorghum. 
He's  been  telling  all  his  friends  of 
his  barrel  of  old  fashioned  sorghum, 
and  you  knoAV  how  he  likes  anything 
out    of   the    ordinary   like    this." 

"You  don't  have  to  tell  me  that," 
Phil  laughed.  "He's  cross  enough 
already.  I'd  just  as  soon  handle  a 
load     of     dvnamite.     And     something' 
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keeps  telling  me  trouble 's  coming.  That 
left  rear  Avheel  acts  like  it  might  col- 
lapse. And  with  two  hoops  already 
off  that  barrel,  if  it  should  fall,  look 
out!  If  we  spilled  the  molasses  I'll 
have  to  give  him  another  barrel.  And 
I  can't  afford  it  if  I  go  to  college  next 
fall.     I'll   need   every   dollar." 

"And  don't  forget,"  Dave  remind- 
ed, '' '  that  exam  in  English  history 
comes  this  morning.  I  hope  we  get 
the  molasses  there  in  time  to  sweeten 
the  Professor  before  he  reads  the  pap- 
ers. ' ' 

"Yes,"  Phil  added,  "and  he'd  make 
a  bigger  fuss  over  the  molasses  if  we 
spilled  it  than  he  would  if  his  house 
make  him  any  worse  than  he  is 
for  you'  know  he's  a  severe  teacher. ' ' 

"Yes,  but  with  that,"  Dave  replied, 
don  't  you  know  the  old  Professor  has 
a  heart?  He's  rough  spoken,  but  he's 
reasonable.  You've  got  to  toe  the 
mark,  but  he  treats  a  fellow  right." 

Two  or  three  times  before  they  got 
to  town  they  stopped  and  inspected 
the  old  wagon.  But  as  luck  would 
have  it,  just  as  they  reached  the  edge 
of  town,  down  came  that  rickety  left 
wheel.  The  barrel  rolled  down  in  the 
corner  of  the  wagon  and  fell  on  its 
side.  Both  Joe  and  Dave  jumped 
out  and  ran  to  the  back  end  of  the 
wagon. 

<  'Look  !  Look ! ' '  Dave  shouted.  ' '  The 
stopper's  out   of  the  bung!" 

The   molasses   was   running   out. 

"Roll  it  over!  Roll  it  over!"  Phil 
shoulted.     "But   be    careful!" 

They  pulled  and  tugged  with  all 
their  might  to  turn  the  barrel  over. 
Phil  put  his  hand  over  the  hole,  and 
checked  the  flow  of  molasses  as  much 
as  he  could. 


"Oh,  my!"  Phill  sighed.  "Look, 
there  comes  the  Professor ! ' ' 

And  sure  enough,  a  few  feet  away 
came    Professor   Barton    on   the   run. 

'"Now!  Now!"  he  shouted  wildly. 
"I  thought  something  would  happen 
to  that  sorghum !  A  pity  you  can 't 
deliver  a  barrel  of  molasses  without 
spilling  it ! " 

The  two  boys  kept  pushing  with  all 
their  might  to  get  the  barrel  over  on 
the  other  side.  The  professor  crawl- 
ed into  the  wagon  and  tried  to  help 
He  got  below  the  barrel  and  with  his 
assistance,  tried  to  roll  it  farther  up 
the  wagon  bed.  Presently  Phil's  hand 
slipped  from  the  bung,  and  simultane- 
ously he  slipped  against  the  Professor 
and  knocked  him  over,  and  the  bar- 
rel rolled  down  against  them  both  with 
the  molasses  pouring  out  at  the  bung. 

"Help!  Help!"  yelled  the  Profes- 
sor. "Molasses  is  running  all  over 
me!" 

Phil  was  scared  breathless,  though 
the  molasses  was  running  all  over 
him  just   as   much   as   the   Professor. 

' '  Such  luck !  "  he  finally  groaned, 
as  he  looked  at  the  Professor.  "I/i 
rather  been  shot!" 

' '  Sit  and  look ! ' '  the  Professor  bel- 
lowed. "That'll  help  your  luck  a 
lot!" 

Phil  grabbed  the  barrel  and  lifted 
with  all  his  might.  Gradually  the 
two  of  them  rolled  the  barrel  a  few 
inches.  The  Professor  had  begun  to 
wiggle  out  of  the  corner  of  the  wagon 
bed  when  the  horses  gave  a  sudden 
start,  and  the  barrel  came  back  against 
him  again.  At  the  same  time  anoth- 
er hoop  broke  loose. 

"Look  out!"  shouted  Phil.  "The 
barrel 's  coming  to  pieces !     Look  out  I 
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Look  out!  Only  one  hoop  on  the  top 
now ! ' ' 

The  professor  as  well  as  Phill  was 
still  jammed  in  the  lower  corner  of 
the  wagon  bed  where  the  axle  was  on 
the  ground.  And  despite  Phil's  at- 
tempt to  keep  his  hand  over  the  bung, 
the  molasses  still  was  running  over 
them.  "'Don't  let  the  barrel  burst, 
whatever  you  do"  shouted  the  Pro- 
fessor.    "Be    careful!     Be    careful!" 

Scarcely  had  he  said  this  when  the 
last  hoop  broke,  and  the  barrel  flew 
wide  open.  And  the  Professor  and 
Phil  were   bathed   in  molasses. 

Finally,  however,  the  Professor, 
dripping  from  the  neck  down  Avith 
molasses,  got- to  his  feet,  and  jumped 
out  of  the  wagon,  and  a  minute  later 
Phil,  covered  with  sorghum,  also  got 
out. 

"I  told  you  to  be  careful!"  shouted 
the  Professor,  as  he  stood  half -dazed, 
with  the  molasses  dripping  from  his 
clothes. 

By  this  time  a  number  of  students 
had  arrived  on  the  scene.  At  first 
everybody  seemed  dumbfounded  and 
stood  amazed  at  the  sight. 

' ' Professor-Professor  Barton, '  'Phil 
stuttered,  "I'm  sorry — but — but  I 
couldn't  help  it!" 

"You  shouldn't  have  tried  to  haul 
a  barrel  of  sorghum  in  such  a  rattle 
trap  as  that !  "  he  shouted.  ' '  Look  at 
me !     What  a  mess  ! ' ' 

"I'm  sorry.  But  I  didn't  think  it 
would  break,  though  I  know  I  should 
have  had  the  wheel  fixed.  I'll  give 
you  another  barrel  instead." 

By  this  time  the  bystanders  were 
laughing  at  Phil  and  the  Professor 
all  smeared  with  molasses. 

Finally  Phil  drove  the  team  to  the 


side  of  the  road  and  began  to  unhitch 
the  horses. 

"Come  on,  Dave,"  he  said,  "help 
me  unhitch,  and  I'll  ride  one  of  the 
horses  home  and  change  my  clothes 
and  come  on  back  to  school.  Maybe 
I  can  get  here  in  time  for  the  exam." 
Dave  obeyed,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
Phil  was  on  the  horse,  galloping  down 
the  road  for  home. 

He  was  nearly  crying  when  he  got 
home,  but  when  he  told  his  father  of 
the  affair,  his  father  laughed.  To 
Phil,  however,  it  was  nothing  to  laugh 
about.  Hurriedly  he  undressed,  took 
a  bath,  and  put  on  some  clean  clothes. 

Then  he  ran  out  to  the  barn,  took 
the  harness  from  the  horse  he  had 
ridden,  washed  the  sorghum  from  its 
back,  put  on  a  saddle  and  galloped  up 
the  road.  A  few  minutes  later  he  was 
back  at  the  school  house.  He  stepped 
into  the  class  room  just  about  a  minute 
after  the  Professor  had  entered.  Ev- 
erybody laughed,  including  the  Pro- 
fessor. Phil,  however,  still  saw  noth- 
ing funny  about  it. 

The  loss  of  a  barrell  of  sorghum 
was  no  laughing  matter  to  him.  And 
as  he  had  two  barrels  left  at  home, 
he  saw  nothing  to  do  but  give  the  Pro- 
fessor .  one  of  them,  for  the  barrel 
broke  when  in  his  possession.  He  was 
to  deliver  the  molasses,  and  the  acci- 
dent occured  before  the  barrel  was 
delivered,  he  was  under  obligation  to 
make  good.  And  he  was  fully  aware 
that  the  accident  had  not  increased 
his  chance  of  winning  the  scholarship, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Pro- 
fessor had   laughed. 

i:Well,  Phil,"  the  Professor  began, 
"you  aren't  much  good  at  delivering 
sorghum.     But  I'll  take  my  hat  off  to 
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you  when  it  comes  to  getting  to  class 
on  time,  Hoav  you  managed  to  go 
two  miles  and  change  clothes  and  get 
back  here  in  time  for  the  exam  is  a 
mystery  to  me.  I  thought  I  hustled, 
with  only  two  blocks  to  go,  to  get 
here  on  time.  Hoav  did  you  make  the 
trip  so  quickly,  Phil?     Did  you  fly?" 

"No,  sir,''  he  answered,  "I  didn't 
fly." 

The  serious  way  in  which  he  ans- 
wered the  question  made  everybody 
laugh   again. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  exam  was 
under  way,  though  everybody  except 
Phil  kept  laughing  all  the  while.  And 
to  Phil's  surprise  when  he  got  his 
examination  paper  back  two  days  lat- 
er, he  found  he  had  made  a  very  high 
grade. 

Within  a  week  the  blacksmith  had 
fixed  the  wheel,  and  one  morning,  with 
Dave's  help,  Phil  loaded  another  bar- 
rel of  sorghum  in  the  Avagon  and  took 
it  to  toAvn.  The  Professor  Avas  not  at 
the  house  when  the  delivery  Avas  made, 
though  his  Avife  Avas  there. 

"Now,  Phil,"  she  protested,  "you 
needn't  do  that.  It  Avas  our  fault. 
We  kneAv  that  old  barrel  Avas  no  good 
Avhen  Ave  sent  it  cloAvn  there.  Mr. 
Barton  Avas  afraid  it  would  not  hold 
together,  but  hoped  it  Avould  do.  You 
take  this  barrel  back.  He  doesn't  ex- 
pect it. ' ' 

''Mrs.  Barton,"  he  replied,  "it 
doesn't  matter  Iioav  weak  the  barrel 
Avas,  my  wagon  broke  doA\n  first.  Had 
the  Avagon  held  up,  the  barrel  would 
have  probably  held  together.  I  kept 
putting  off  having  that  AAdieel  fixed. 
Had  I  not  been  so  negligent  it  Avouldn  't 
have  broken. ' ' 

And  so,  much  against  her  protest, 
he  left  the  barrel.     The  loss  of  a  bar- 


rel of  sorghum  Avas  a  big  setback  to 
Phil,  though  he  still  hoped  to  scrape 
together  money  enough  to  make  out, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  he  had  given  up 
eral  other  students  Avere  a  little  ahead 
hope  of  Avinning  the  scholarship.  Sev- 
of  him  in  grades,  though  grades  Avere 
not  to  be  the  only  consideration  in 
making  the  selection. 

HoAvever,  when  school  ended  that 
spring,  Phil,  much  to  his  surprise,  was 
called  to  Professor  Barton's  office, 
and  told  he  had  been  aAvarded  the 
scholarship.  His  heart  leaped  Avith 
joy. 

"Phil,"  Professor  Barton  said,  in 
making  the  presentation,  "I  Avas  much 
at  sea  to  whom  to  select  for  the  scho- 
larship. High  grades  are  important, 
but  they  are  not  everything.  The 
fact  that  you  ahvays  got  to  school  on 
time,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
you  lived  a  long  way  from  school,  and 
had  your  chores  to  do,  Avas  a  great 
consideration.  But,  Phil!,,  the  A\ay 
you  acted  in  regard  to  that  barrel  of 
sorghum  Avas  the  big  factor.  The  fact 
that  you  Avere  fair  enough  to  give  me 
another  barrel  of  sorghum  shoAved  me 
that  you  have  a  very  broad  vieAV  of 
your  resposibilities. ' '  Then  the  pro- 
fessor handed  him  a  check.  "Hoav- 
ever,"  he  Avent  on,  "I  couldn't  think 
of  permitting  you  to  give  me  that  bar- 
rel, for  I  Avas  at  fault  in  using  the 
old  barrel  with  the  hoops  half  off. 
I  did  want  a  barrel  of  sorghuin,  hoAV- 
ever,  and  here  is  the  check  to  pay  for 
it." 

Phil  Avas  dumbfounded.  At  first  he 
refused  to  take  the  check.  The  Pro- 
fessor insisted  hoAvever,  and  he  finally 
took  it. 

"You  knoAv,  Phil,"  he  Avent  on, 
"the   AA-orld  is  full   of   men  ready   to 
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make  a  fight  for  every  cent  coming 
to  them,  but  who  are  blind  to  their 
own  responsibility  to  others.  Accord- 
ing to  cold  logic,  and  according  to  law, 
I  suppose  you  were  responsible,  though 
I  was  at  fault  for  having  molasses 
put  in  such  a  barrel.  But  the  fact 
that  you  saw  your  own  fault  in  the 


matter  convinces  me  that  you  will  be 
an  honor  to  the  school  when  you  get 
out  in  the  world. ' ' 

Never  was  Phil  -so  dazed  in  his  life. 
The  scholarship,  as  well  as  the  check, 
was  like  a  gift  from  the  sky,  and  he 
was  the  happiest  boy  in  town. 


"STITUTION  NOTES 


Miss  Blanche  Ross,  of  Morganton,  rived  on  time  and  full  detail  of  the 
spent  last  week  end  with  Mr.  and  events  of  the  afternoon  will  be  found 
Mrs.  L.   S.  Presson.  elsewhere   in   this  issue. 


Miss  Helen  Meyers,  of  Spencer, 
spent  last  Saturday  afternoon  with 
Miss    Vernie    Goodman. 


Mrs.  Emma  J.  Eagle,  matron  in 
charge  of  our  sewing  room  and  Mr. 
T.  V.  Talbert  attended  the  dedication 
exercises  at  Liberty  M.  E.  Church,  in 
Rowan  county,   last   Sunday. 


The  present  season  has  been  a  sort 
of  test  as  to  the  delicacy  of  rape  and 
mustard  greens.  We  have  raised  quite 
a  large  crop — plenty  for  our  own  use 
here  at  the  school,  and  some  for  sale. 


The  first  strawberries  of  the  season 
were  picked  last  Tuesday,  one  hundred 
quarts  being  gathered  from  our  five- 
acre  patch.  There  is  every  indication 
that  we  may  expect  a  good  crop  this 
vear. 


A  half  holiday  Avas  declared  here 
at  the  Training  School  last  Saturday, 
in  anticipation  of  the  Shriners'  visit 
at  3  o'clock.     The  visiting  nobles  ar- 


Howard  Shaw,  a  former  member  of 
Durham  Cottage,  who  was  paroled 
about  two  years  ago,  spent  a  few  hours 
at  the  school  last  Thursday.  He  has 
been  employed  in  a  hosiery  mill  at 
Asheboro   since   leaving-  the   school. 


An  additional  feature  of  our  regu- 
lar Sunday  School  and  church  ser- 
vices is  a  choir  of  52  youngsters.  Seat- 
ed on  the  rostrum,  these  little  fel- 
lows make  a  very  neat  appearance 
and  are  a  big  help  in  leading  the 
chorous  sinQina" 


Mrs.  Walter  Thompson  and  chil- 
dren, Jack  and  Miss  Evelyn,  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, visited  the  Training  school 
last  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Mrs. 
Thompson  is  the  widow  of  the  late 
Walter  Thompson,  who  was  the  first 
Superintendent  of  this  institution. 

Mr.  Guy  W.  Alexander,  of  Rocky 
Mount  and  Miss  Helen  Blanche  Bur- 
ton, of  Mt.  Gilead,  were  married  last 
Tuesday    afternoon.     Mr.    Alexander, 
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a  former  member  of  our  staff,  now 
connected  with  the  Eastern  Carolina 
Training  School,  located  at  Rocky 
Mount,  stopped  here  last  Monday  en 
route  to  Mt.  Gilead.  He  was  accom- 
panied to  the  latter  place  by  Capt. 
T.  L.  Grier.  We  congratulate  these 
newlyweds  and  tender  herewith  our 
best  wishes  for  a  long  and  happy  life. 


Last  year  our  small  grain  and  clov- 
er crops  were  practically  failures.  Our 
farm  manager  reports  that  judging 
from  appearances  at  the  present  time, 
some  of  the  old  time  yield  will  be 
harvested  this  season. 

In    going    ab(<ju,t    the    campus    and 


looking  over  the  different  flower  beds 
we  notice  that  the  tulips  are  about 
gone.  Although  some  of  them  were 
very  pretty,  they  were  not  UP  to 
standard  this  Spring.  The  pansies, 
of  which  there  are  many,  are  the  larg- 
est and  most  gorgeous  ever  raised  at 
the  school.  Several  beds  of  verbena 
are  also  a  profusion  of  beautiful 
blooms.  There  are  two  particular 
spots  along  the  National  Highway 
which  we  advise  our  readers  to  watch ; 
the  first  one  is  under  the  large  water 
tank  where  there  are  hundreds  of  hol- 
lyhocks planted,  and  the  other  is  near 
the  bridge  and  chapel,  were  countless 
Chinese  poppy  plants  are  growing. 


THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN 

The  test  of  a  man  is  the  fight  he  makes, 
The  grit  that  he  daily  shows ; 
The  way  that  he  stands  on  his  feet  and  takes 
Fate's  numerous  bumps  and  blows. 

Acording  to  this  writer,  whose  nome  is  to  us  unknown,  it  is  not  the  vic- 
tories one  wins,  but  the  kind  of  fight  one  makes  that  really  counts.  It  is 
not  the  blows  that  one  deals  but  the  blows  that  one  takes  with  unruffled 
temper  that  prove  the  stuff  he  is  made  of. 

There  occurs  to  us  no  more  striking  example  of  this  man  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  an  exile  to  the  South  Seas  in  search  of  health  which  he  failed 
to  find.  But  listen  to  the  epitaph  that  he  in  a  half  darkened  room  wrote 
when  no  longer  able  to  speak.  At  46  he  is  dying,  but  he  is  not  beaten  as 
he  writes: 

"Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky, 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie. 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die, 
And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 


"This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me: 
Here  he  lies  where  he  longs  to  be ; 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea, 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill." 

The  N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 
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Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash 
ington  and  beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  here  to  dis 
charge  passengers  coming  from  Wash 
ington  and   beyond. 

All  trains  stop  in  Concord  except 
No.  38  northbound 
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I  THINGS  TO  LEARN  1 

T  | 

„♦,  Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do  | 

*  If  he  would  make  his  record  true:  * 

♦I*  v< 

*  To  think  without  confusion  clearly;  ♦:< 

*  To  love  his  fellowmen  sincerely;  % 
%  To  act  from  honest  motives  purely;  * 

*  To  trust  in  God  and  heaven  securely.  4 
T  * 
%                                                    —Henry  Van  Dyke  | 

♦*♦  ♦$ 
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"GOD  GIVE  US  MEN" 

God  give  us  men.     The  time  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and  willing  hands; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will', 

Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  lie; 

Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 

And  stay  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking; 

Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 

In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking! 

For  while  the  rabble  with  their  thumb-worn  creeds, 

Their  large  profession  and  their  little  deeds 

Mingle  in  selfish  strife;   lo!  Freedom  weeps! 

Wrong  rules   the   land,   and  waiting  Justice   sleeps! 

"God  give  us  men." 

— J.  G.  Holland. 


"BETTER  LET  IT  BE' 


Editor  R.  R.  Clark's  comment  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News,  "Better  Let 
it  Be,"  just  knocks  the  joy  out  of  life  after  searching  all  creation  for  a 
direct  line  to  join  some  one  of  the  many  patriotic  organizations.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  the  writer  has  received  a  similar  jolt.  On  one  occasion  an  out- 
standing minister,  both  profound  and  orthodox,  reached  the  climax  of  his  ser- 
mon, on  the  "Value  of  Missions,"  when  he  said — "why  send  your  money  to 


the  foreign  field  today,  and  the  next  moment  pass  with  an  air  of  superiority 
the  Chinaman  who  conducts  a  laundry,  or  the  Greek  at  his  fruit  stand?" 
''Have  you  ever  thought,"  the  minister  continued,  "why  your  forebears  came 
to  this  country,  and  whether  they  came  as  first  class  passengers  or  other- 
wise?" Really  the  whole  thought  was  a  bomb,  never  had  such  a  question 
registered  previously  as  to  the  family  tree  we  boast  of  with  pride. 

It  is  all  right  to  be  familiar  with  your  ancestral  line — in  fact  there  seems 
to  be  something  wrong  with  the  person  who  has  no  family  pride — but  for  the 
sake  of  mercy  be  discreet  and  try  not  to  bore  the  other  fellow  unto  death  by 
making  him  familiar  with  your  pedigree.  If  you  are  genuinely  an  aristocrat 
just  keep  in  mind  that  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

Mr.  Clark  does  not  see  the  need  of  setting  so  much  store  claiming  that 
your  ancestors  were  among  the  first  settlers.  Well,  by  way  of  diversion  have 
you  thought  that  Vice  President  Curtis  has  us  all  beat  because  he  can  boast 
that  his  ancestors  were  on  the  reception  committee  when  the  Mayflower  landed 
The  following  is  a  clipping  from  the  splendid  article  as  written  by  Editor 
Clark,  in  The  Greensboro  Daily  News : 

This  line  of  thought  moves  one  to  wonder  why  some  people  set  so 
much  in  store  by  their  rating  as  descendants  of  the  first  settlers.  The 
mere  fact  that  one  of  them  was  among  the  first  arrivals  in  any  new  country 
is  not  a  virtue  of  itself.  Accepting  their  records  as  clear,  few  if  any  of 
them  were  moved  to  seek  the  new  location  solely  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  country.  Some  of  the  early  settlers  in  America  were  moved  to 
come  by  a  desire  for  religious  freedom.  But  most  of  the  pioneering  in 
the  countries  is  by  people  who  are  moved  by  the  spirit  of  adventure  and 
the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition.  They  have  not  succeeded  where 
they  were  and  they  hope  for  better  opportunities.  .  Nothing  wrong  in 
that.  But  what  is  there  to  be  so  proud  of  in  the  knowledge  that  one's 
forebears  arrived  early  ?  Certainly  on  the  whole  there  is  nothing  of 
credit  in  that  fact,  and  it  is  always  possible  that  there  may  have  been  a 
reason  that  is  not  specially  creditable.  They  may  have  moved  early  and 
fast  under  compulsion. 


A  FINE  TEAM 

The  two  counties,  Stanly  and  Anson,  have  had  a  joint  meeting  of  the  coun- 
ty commissioners,  board  of  health,  local  physicians,  also  committees  from  the 
fraternal  orders  and  civic  organizations  for  the  specific  purpose  of  making 
plans  to  build  a  tubercular  sanatorium  for  both  counties  jointly.  There 
is  not  a  doubt  that  this  meeting  composed  of  men  with  the  welfare  of  their 
people  uppermost  in  mind  will  bear  fruit.     Dr.  P.  P.  McCain,  of  the  state  san- 
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atorium  was  present  and  made  an  address.  He  stated:  "that  the  proposed 
institution  should  contain  at  least  50  beds  and  should  be  constructed  in  a 
fire  proof  manner.  He  explained  that  a  sanatorium  of  this  size  would  cost 
approximately  $100,000  and  that  under  the  state  laws  a  bond  issue  for  the 
construction  of  the  same  could  be  floated  by  Anson  and  Stanly  counties."  As 
proof  of  the  interest  in  the  project  the  members  of  the  Woman's  Club  have 
been  asked  to  perfect  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  giving'  out  the  cor- 
rect information  to  the  voters  of  the  counties  as  to  the  needs  of  the  institution. 
The  most  valuable  asset  of  any  community  is  good  health,  and  we  congratu- 
late the  authorities  in  charge  of  this  splendid  work  and  trust  that  they  will 
carry  it  to  a  finish.  There  is  no  finer  work  in  the  world  than  to  make  some 
provision  for  the  indigent  sick — of  course  this  hospital  primarily  is  to  eliminate 
the  high  cost  of  hospitalization.  The  two  counties,  Stanly  and  Anson,  are  deep- 
ly interested  and  we  pray  the  contagion  may  spread  till  other  counties  break 
out  all  over  with  the  same  fever.  Stanly  and  Anson  make  a  splendid  team 
at  anj7  time,  and  Ave  have  never  heard  of  either  county  failing  in  any  propo- 
sition undertaken — and  the  combine  gives  every  assurance  that  the  goal  will 
be  reached. 


THE  NEWS  OF  THE  FRONT  PAGE 

The  first  page  of  the  early  Monday  morning  papers,  the  country  over,  are  Ail- 
ed with  either  automobile  or  airplane  fatalities — the  sequence  of  Sunday  joy 
rides.  On  these  pages  there  will  be  found  a  complete  record  of  the  universal 
disregard  for  the  orbservance  of  the  Sabbath  in  our  country  wherein  one 
is  privileged  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and  know  the  laws 
that  regulate  the  government  of  the  land.  For  the  unchurched  to  read  such 
reports,  and  for  those  of  foreign  element  who  come  to  live  in  our  midst  and  see 
the  way  of  life,  is  it  any  wonder  that  these  same  people  ask  "is  this  chris- 
tian America  that  sends  millions  to  the  foreign  field  for  the  love  of  Christ  and 
humanity?"  Our  preaching  is  inconsistent  when  we  think  of  the  way  of  our 
manner  of  living.  We  use  the  word  "'our"  because  many  of  the  church  leaders 
declare  that  six  clays  of  the  week  does  not  give  sufficient  time  for  recreation ;  and 
Sunday  is  worked  in  so  as  to  get  the  well  balanced  amount  of  recreation  for 
the  business  or  professional  men  and  women.  This  is  a  strong  example  for 
another  class  to  follow.  There  does  not  exist  a  human  being  without  some 
influence.     Our  lives  are  living  sermons,  and  we  are  responsible  to  the  extent 
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of  our  opportunities  to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong.  And  it  is  a 
responsibility — you  may  sear  your  conscience  if  you  wish — but  there  is  no 
way  to  put  aside  the  divine  injunction  "remember  the  Sabbath  day  and  keep 
it  holy. "  It  is  high  time  for  the  patrol  force  to  get  busy,  and  do  something 
either  by  drastic  measures,  or  education,  so  as  to  make  our  splendid  highways 
safe  for  travel — and  at  the  same  time  work  order  out  of  chaos. 

THE  EDITORS  IN  CUBA 

Miss  Beatrice  Cobb,  editor  of  the  Morganton  News  Herald  writes  interest- 
ingly about  her  trip  to  Havanna,  touring  in  company  with  eighty-five  news- 
paper people  from  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  To  express  it  in  the 
terms  of  the  teen  school-girl  age  she  is  "postively  thrilled,"  and  is  enjoying 
the  trip  immensely;  and  adds  that  the  South  Carolinians,  who  planned  the 
trip  as  part  of  their  annual  press  meeting,  possess  the  happy  faculty  of  mak- 
ing the  Tar  Heels  feel  "very  much  at  home"  during  the  itinerary.  The  hos- 
pitality of  the  South  Carolinian  is  proverbial — they  surely  have  that  gracious 
manner  of  making  you  feel  quite  comfortable  at  all  times. 

"There  is  a  saloon,"  she  writes,  "on  every  corner  in  Havanna — 7,000  in  all 
but  have  seen  few  people  showing  signs  of  intoxication. ' '  Miss  Cobb  refers  to 
' '  Sloppy  Joe 's ' '  just  like  every  body  knows  of  the  place — well,  we  do  not. 
The  name  does  not  inspire  us  to  take  the  trip  to  find  out  either,  but  we  will 
abide  our  time  and  if  the  opportunity  presents  itself  we  will  ask  questions 
later. 

We  are  delighted  though  to  hear  such  fine  reports  of  the  editors  while  so- 
journing in  Cuba. 
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GARDNER  APPROVES  THE  UTILIZA 
TION  OF  STATE  PRISONERS 


(The  Prison  News) 


Increased  utilization  of  North  Caro- 
lina prisoners  in  the  construction  of 
state  highways  and  bridges  was  given 
the  unqualified  approval  of  Governor 
Gardner  today.  This  proposal  was 
first  made  yesterday  by  Geo.  Ross  Pou, 
when  the  directors  of  the  state  prison 
re-elected    him    as    superintendent. 

Governor  Gardner  approves  all  of 
Mr.  Pou's  suggestions  for  finding  Avork 
for  prisoners,  which  also  include  ad- 
ditional prison  industries  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  various  units  of  the 
state  government.  The  governor  also 
proposes  to  use  the  prison  farms  as 
experiment  farms  for  his  pure  seed 
program. 

The  highway  department  is  tradi- 
tionally opposed  to  the  use  of  convict 
labor  directly,  although  contractors 
who  have  built  state  highways  have 
used  them  very  successfully.  R.  A. 
Doughton,  the  new  highway  commis- 
sioner, however,  is  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Pou's  suggestion  if  the  details  of  the 
plan  can  be  worked  out  satisfactorily. 
The  governor  and  Mr.  Doughton  will 


confer  today  on  the  details  of  the  plan. 

"The  experience  of  Virginia  with 
the  use  of  convict  labor  for  highway 
construction  has  shown  conclusively 
that  North  Carolina  can  save  money 
by  this  plan,"  Governor  Gardner  said 
today.  It  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined whether  the  policy  will  be  to 
persuade  the  contractors  to  use  prison 
labor  on  the  roads,  or  whether  the 
state  will  do  the  construction  work 
itself. 

The  highway  commission  now  satis- 
factorily employs  22  convicts  in  the 
pipe  factory,  and  has  at  various  times 
used  them  on  state  construction  pro- 
jects. Mr.  Pou  recommended  that 
600  convicts  be  employed  by  the  com- 
mission at  all  times. 

Robert  G.  Lassiter,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing contractors  of  the  state,  who  em- 
ploys the  largest  number  of  convicts, 
prefers  convict  labor  to  free  labor. 
He  believes  that  the  other  state  con- 
tractors will  share  his  view  if  they 
give  the  convict  labor  a  chance. 


17,730  NEW  AUTOMOBILES  IN  STATE  IIN  THREE  MONTHS 

Registration  of  17,730  new  automobiles  valued  at  $15,000,000  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  first  three  months  of  this  year, 
was  reported  today  by  the  state  department  of  revenue.  For  the  same 
period  of  last  year,  new  cars  bought  by  North  Carolinians  totalled  11,- 
887. 


— Greensboro  Daily  News. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  HIGHWAY  PATROL 


By  R.  M.  Dunnagan 


"Safety,  Service,  Courtesy"  is  the 
slogan  and  will  be  the  practice  of  the 
North  Carolina  highway  patrol  which 
will  come  into  existence  officially  on 
July  1,  as  a  result  of  action  of  the 
1929  General  Assembly,  according  to 
Captain  Charles  D.  Farner  and  H.  K. 
Witherspoon,  assistant  to  Highway 
Commissioner  R.  A.  Doughton,  who 
will  have  direct  charge  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  patrol. 

Will  Help  Travelers. 

"If  a  patrolman  finds  you  with  a 
flat  tire,  he  will  help  you  fix  it.  If 
he  finds  you  out  of  gas,  he  will  not 
tell  you  where  a  filling  station  is, 
but  will  go  to  the  station  and  bring 
you  the  gas.  If  trouble  of  any  kind 
develops,  they  will  give  assistance, 
not  grudgingly,  but  with  a  smile.  It 
is  our  purpose  to  pay  especial  at- 
tention to  tourists  and  give  them  every 
consideration  and  courtesy,' '  Captain 
Farmer  and  Mr.  Wiherspoon  alter- 
nated in  saying. 

The  highway  patrol  will  not  be  a 
police  force,  snooping  into  everything 
and  interfering  Avith  everybody,  but 
will  be  an  aid  to  the  traveling  public 
in  every  possible  way,  according  to 
the   officers. 

"However,  if  a  truck  is  too  heav- 
ily loaded,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  driver  to  unload  wherever  he  may 
be,"  the  officials  said,  stating  that  it 
was  this  kind  of  violation  that  the 
patrol  would  look  after.  Each  patrol- 
man Avill  have  with  him  at  all  times 
a  small  instrument  with  which  he  can 
weigh  a  truck,  no  matter  how  large, 
it  was  explained. 

"Glaring  headlights,  one-eyed  cars, 
cars   with   no   tail    light    will   receive 


the  immediate  attention  of  the  offi- 
cers," Mr.  Witherspoon  said,  adding 
that  in  a  trip  of  31  miles  he  and 
CajDtain  Farmer  met  or  passed  31 
cars,  one  to  the  mile,  which  had  one 
or  more  of  these  defects. 

Not   Molest   Spooners 

''Spooners  may  park  as  thickly  as 
they  do  on  the  boulevards  out  of 
Washington  city,  if  they  observe  the 
traffic  and  highway  laws,"  said  Cap- 
tain Farmer.  "We  have  no  author- 
ity to  arrest  or  molest  them,  and  will 
not  do  so,  unless  they  are  parked  on 
the  concrete  or  the  line  of  travel  on 
other  than  concrete  roads,  and  if 
their  lights  are  burning. ' 

Captain  Farmer  will  have  his  offi- 
ce in  the  Highway  buliding  in  Ral- 
eigh and  each  of  the  nine  lieutenants 
will  have  headquarters  in  the  office 
of  the  district  engineer  of  his  re- 
spective district.  Provision  is  made 
in  the  law  that  these  headquarters 
may  be  changed,  or  that  two  or  more 
districts  may  be  consolidated,  if  con- 
ditions warrant. 

Force  is  Small 

A  valuable  adjunct  to  the  highway 
patrol  will  be  the  maintenance  pa- 
trol of  the  highway  system,  which 
includes  about  350  men,  or  one  for 
each  approximately  20  miles  of  state 
highway.  These  men  will  be  requir- 
ed to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
highway  patrol  office  and  report  any 
infractions  of  the  road  laws  in  their 
divisions.  They  are  familiar  with 
those  who  overload  trucks,  run  with- 
out proper  lights,  speed  or  otherwise 
break   the   road   laws. 

While  the  force  is  small,  only  three 
patrolmen  and  a  lieutenant  for  each 
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highway  district,  including  an  aver- 
age of  11  counties,  it  is  believed  that 
the  moral  effect  of  the  patrol  will 
serve  to  cut  down  the  alarming  death 
and  accident  rate  on  North  Carolina 
highways.  Travelers  who  would  be 
inclined  to  violate  the  laws  would  have 
the  constant  fear  of  meeting  patrol- 
man around  the  bend  and  in  most 
cases  would  desist.  While  some  drunk- 
en and  reckles  drivers  may  get  on  the 
highways,  the  number  will  be  ma- 
terially cut,  it  is  believed. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  healthy  and  fine 
looking  group  of  men,  captain  and 
lieutenants,  now  at  the  Pennsylvania 
state  patrol  barracks  at  Hershey, 
Penna,,  not  far  from  Harrisburg. 
Their  weights  run  from  210  pounds 
for  William  Jesse  Croom,  of  Kin- 
ston,  second  district  lieutenant,  to 
142  pounds  for  L.  A.  Hankinson, 
Bolton,  Columbus  county,  but  "  they 
do  say  as  how"  Hankinson  is  the 
type  of  man  who  would  attack  a  buzz- 
saw,  if  there  were  any  point  in  it. 
All  of  the  lieutenants  are  mature 
young  men,  all  with  either  police  or 
military  experience  and  all  with  splen- 
did family  and  environment  back- 
grounds. 

Salaries  Not  Large 

The  pay  does  not  sound  big,  $3,600 
for  the  captains;  $2,400  for  the  lieu- 
tenants, and  $1,800  for  the  patrolmen, 
but  it  is  inviting  when  it  is  recalled 
that  their  uniforms  are  furnished,  as 
well  as  all  equipment,  and  that  their 
necessary  expenses  are  paid,  even  to 
board  and  lodging  while  they  are 
away  from  home.  Barracks  will  not 
be  established,  since  there  are  only 
four  men  at  each  headquarters,  except 
that  sleeping  quarters  may  be  arrang- 
ed, if  convenient,  at  the  district  en- 
gineers quarters. 

And     those     uniforms !     Thev     Avill 


be  about  the  nattiest  and  niftiest  in 
men's  wear  to  be  seen  in  the  state. 
Moreover,  they  will  be  distinctive  in 
color,  cut  and  adornments,  In  color, 
they  will  be  stone  gray,  like  those  of 
no  other  group.  In  cut,  they  will  be 
almost  a  duplication  of  the  present 
United  States  army  officer  uniform. 
The  regulation  Sam  Brown  belt  will 
hold  both  pistol  and  trousers.  The 
pistols  will  be  38  caliber  Colts  specials. 

But  it 's  the  adornment  that  in- 
trigue. The  buttons  will  all  have  the 
seal  of  the  great  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina cast  on  them.  The  badges,  ex- 
cept for  the  captain,  which  will  be 
gold-colored,  will  be  of  white  metal, 
silver  colored,  and  will  have  a  repro- 
duction of  the  state  seal,  with  the 
words  " state  highway  patrol"  at  the 
top  and  bottom.  The  chevrons  on 
both  coat  and  shirt  will  have  the  wheel 
and  arrow  going  through  it  and  the 
NC  monogram   worked   in. 

Adorable  Uniforms. 

A  one-inch  black  mohair  stripe  will 
run  down  the  trouser  legs,  while  a 
black  stripe  will  run  around  the 
sleeve,  a  few  inches  from  the  wrist. 
In  summer  time  the  shirts,  which 
will  be  a  lighter  gray  than  the  uni- 
forms, will  be  worn  blouse  fashion, 
without  coats.  Attractive  caps  to 
match  and  regulation  black  shoes  will 
set  off  the  uniforms — and  many  im- 
pressionable women  are  expected  to 
fake  trouble  or  even  smash  a  minor 
law,  just  to  get  a  chance  to  see  at 
close  range  and  talk  with  that  ador- 
able officer. ' ' 

The  captain  and  lieutenants,  in- 
cluding Lester  Jones,  Washington, 
first  district,  William  Jesse  Croom, 
Kinston,  second;  L.  A.  Hankinson, 
Bolton,  third ;  Garland  Goodwin,  Dur- 
ham, fourth;  T.  A.  Early,  Winston- 
Salem,  fifth;  W.  E.  Vernon,  Baleigh, 
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sixth;  L.  R.  Fisher,  Raleigh,  seventh;  ed  and  a  two  months'  period  of  in- 

Rufus    H.    Beck,    Aberdeen,    eightth,  tensive  training  will  be  inaugurated, 

and    Edward    S.    Guthrie,    Asheville,  in   order  to  make  the  state  highway 

ninth,  are  expected  to  return  to  Ral-  patrol,    in    reality,    North    Carolina's 

eigh  by  May  1.  finest. 
Then  the  patrolmen  will  be  recruit- 


HOW  TO  REMEMBER  THE  PRESIDENTS 

First  stands  the  lofty  Washington, 
That  noble,  great,  immortal  one. 
The  elder  Adams  next  we  see, 
And  Jefferson  comes  number  three; 
Then  Madison  is  fourth,  you  know, 
The  fifth  one  on  the  list,  Monroe; 

The  sixth,  then  Adams  comes  again 
And  Jackson  seventh  in  the  train. 

Van  Buren  eighth  upon  the  line, 
And  Harrison  counts  number  nine, 
The  tenth  is  Tyler  in  his  turn, 
And  Polk  the  eleventh,  as  we  learn. 
The  twelfth  is  Taylor  in  rotation, 
The  thirteenth  Fillmore  in  succession; 
The  fourteenth,  Pierce,  has  been  selected, 
Buchanan,  fifteenth,  is  elected; 
Sixteenth,  Lincoln  rules  the  nation; 
Johnston,  seventeenth,  fills  the  station; 
As  the  eigtheenth  Grant  two  terms  serves; 
Nineteenth,   Hayes  our  honor  preserves; 
Twentieth,  Garfield  becomes  our  head; 
Twenty-first,  Arthur  succeeds  the  dead; 
Then  Cleveland  next  was  selected; 
Twenty-third,  Harrison's  elected; 
Twenty-fourth,  Cleveland  is  recalled; 
Twenty-fifth,  McKinley  twice  installed; 
Twenty-sixth  ,  Roosevelt,  strenuous,  firm, 
Taft,  twenty-seventh,  serves  his  term; 
Twenty-eighth,  Wilson  holds  the  place; 
Then  Warren  Harding  runs  his  race; 
Thirtieth  is  Coolidge,  silent  and  stern, 
While  next  to  Herbert  Hoover  we  turn. 

— Selected. 
/ 
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SOME  HISTORIC  INCIDENTS  IN  OUR 
SOUTHERN  HISTORY  PUT  UNDER  THE 

SPOTLIGHT 

By  Joseph  P.  Watkins  in  Charlotte  Observer 


Much  has  been  said  and  written 
from  time  to  time  about  historical 
matters  and  incidents  relative  to  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Confederacy.  It 
is  remarkable  how  many  divergent 
views  are  extant  concerning  these  mat- 
ters. Even  in  the  histories  themselves 
there  appear  accounts  of  incidents 
about  which  there  is  documentary  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  Perhaps  there 
has  not  yet  elapsed  sufficient  time  to 
properly  broaden  the  perspective.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  grinding  in  the  mills 
of  time  to  separate  the  historical 
wheat  from  the  chaff. 

Much   Dessention. 

There  has  been  more  or  less  argu- 
ment pro  and  con  concerning  the 
flight  of  Jefferson  Davis  after  the  fall 
of  Richmond  and  the  last  full  meet- 
ing of  the  Confederate  cabinet  in 
Charlotte.  Garbled  accounts  have  ap- 
peared as  to  what  Mr.  Davis  said 
when  the  telegram  was  handed  him 
acquainting  him  with  the  assassina- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln.  There  has 
even  been  considerable  dissention  as 
to  whether  Mrs.  Davis  left  Charlotte 
with  her  husband  or  whether  she  pre- 
ceded him  in  an  effort  to  reach  the 
comparative  safety  of  the  trans-  Mis- 
sippi. 

Those  matters  are  of  particular 
interest  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
proaching reunion  in  Charlotte  of 
the  United  Confederate  veterans. 
These  questions  will  be  discussed  and 
re-discussed  by  the  veterans  and  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  both 
before  and  during'  the  meeting  togeth- 


er of  the  remaining  remnants  of  the 
hosts  of  the  Confederacy.  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Fore,  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  chap- 
ter, U.  D.  C,  has  in  her  possession 
documents  and  letters  that  ought  to 
settle  for  all  times  these  moot  ques- 
tions. 

Few  people  are  aware,  for  instance, 
that  the  last  words  uttered  to  a  pub- 
lic audience  by  the  first  and  only 
president  of  the  Confederacy  were  de- 
livered in  Charlotte.  Mr.  Davis  was 
met  upon  his  arrival  in  Charlotte  by 
Col.  William  Johnston,  who  gave  him 
a  cordial  welcome  to  the  city.  The 
President  was  dressed  in  a  plain  suit 
of  gray  and  wore  a  low  crowned  hat 
almost  covered  with  crepe.  Dismount- 
ing from  his  horse,  he  bowed  low  to 
Colonel  Johnston,  said  "I  thank  you, 
sir,"  and  then  turning  to  the  large 
crowd,  composed  mostly  of  soldiers, 
spoke  as  follows : 

His  Last   Address. 

<u'My  friends,  I  thank  you  for  this 
evidence  of  your  affection.  If  I  had 
come  as  the  beaarer  of  good  news, 
if  I  had  come  to  announce  the  suc- 
cess of  our  arms  and  at  the  head 
of  a  triumphant  army,  this  is  no- 
thing more  than  I  would  have  ex- 
pected, but  coming  as  I  do  to  tell  you 
of  a  very  great  disaster;  coming  as 
I  do  to  tell  you  that  our  national  af- 
fairs have  reached  a  very  low  point 
of  depression;  coming,  I  may  say,  as 
a  refugee  from  the  capitol  of  the  coun- 
try, this  demonstration  of  your  love 
fills  me  with  feelings  too  deep  for 
expression.     This  has  been  a  war  of 
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the  people,  for  the  people,  and  I  have 
simply  been  their  executive. 

'':I  am  conscious  of  having  com- 
mitted errors ;  but  in  all  that  I  have 
tried  to  do,  I  can  lay  my  hands  on 
my  heart  and  appeal  to  God  that  I 
have  had  but  one  purpose  to  serve, 
one  mission  to  fulfill,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  true  principles  of  consti- 
tutional freedom,  which  are  as  dear 
to  me  today  as  they  were  four  years 
ago.  I  have  nothing  to  abate  or  take 
back ;  if  they  were  right  then  they  are 
right  now  and  no  misfortune  of  arms 
can  change  right  into  wrong. " 

This  address  was  later  published  in 
the  "Land  We  Love,"  edited  by  the 
late   Gen.   D.   H.   Hill. 

Davis  Felt  Sorrow. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Davis; 
expressed  joy  and  satisfaction  at  thv 
assassination  of  Lincoln.  This  is  not 
borne  out  either  by  Mr.  Davis'  writ- 
ten word  or  by  the  testimony  of  eye 
witnesses  to  the  event.  On  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  Davis  was  sorrowful,  see- 
ing in  the  death  of  the  Union  presi- 
dent another  blow  to  the  already  pros- 
trate Confederacy.  Charles  W.  Harty, 
now  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  then  a 
boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  was  sitting 
at  the  f  eer  of  Mr.  Davis  when  he  re- 
ceived the  telegram  announcing  the 
tragedy  in  the  Ford  theater  in  Wash- 
ington. He  has  put  his  evidence  on 
record  in  a  letter  to  his  cousin,  Miss 
Irene   Harty.     It   f  ollows : 

'  'The  event  you  ask  about  took  place 
at  Mr.  Bates '  home,  in  a  little  cottage 
that  stood  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Tryon  streets.  The  front  of  the  house 
had  an  uncovered  platform  that  ex- 
tended to  the  sidewalk.  It  was  ru- 
mored that  President  Davis  was  the 
guest  of  Mr.  Bates,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  express  company's  office,  and 
a    crowd    soon   fathered    in    front    of 


the  house,  calling  for  Mr.  Davis 
He  came  out  of  the  house  with  Col. 
Wm.  Johnston.  Col.  Johnston  had 
just  introduced  Mr.  Davis  when  Mr. 
Bates  from  the  doorway  handed  Mr. 
Davis  a  telegram.  Mr.  Davis  read  the 
telegram  and  handed  it  to  Col.  John- 
ston, asking  him  to  read  it  to  the 
crowd,  remarking  as  he  did  so  'This 
is  another  sad  blow  for  the  Confed- 
eracy. ' 

Telegram  Read. 

"Col.  Johnston  read  the  telegram 
announcing  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  The  crowd  began  to 
cheer,  when  Mr.  Davis  held  up  his 
hand  reproved  them.  He  then  ad- 
dressed the  crowd  and  told  them  that 
the  cause  was  lost  and  that  if  Lincoln 
had  been  spared  he  would  have  been 
a    friend    to    the    south. 

' '  Mr.  Davis  said  that  he  was  try- 
ing to  make  his  way  to  the  frontier 
until  such  time  that  he  could  safely 
return  to  his  home  in  Mississippi. 
Of  course  I  do  not  remember  all  that 
he  said.  I  was  stting  at  his  feet  on 
the  platform  from  the  time  the  crowd 
began  to  gather  until  it  dispersed. 

' '  On  that  same  evening  the  various 
government  stores  were  thrown  open 
and  the  people  were  told  to  help  them- 
selves, which  they  did.  One  of  the  stor- 
es was  in  the  Central  hotel  building  and 
it  was  soon  sacked.  We  had  several 
wounded  soldiers,  on  furlough,  stop- 
ping at  our  home  and  one  of  them 
brought  a  large  package  of  coffee 
home.  Next  morning  we  had  the  first 
real  coffee  we  had  had  in  years. 
Remembers  Young  Jeff. 

"As  boys — brother  Pinck  and  I 
used  to  gather  roots  and  herbs  such 
as  polk  and  jensing,  and  carry  it  to 
the  Confederate  laboratory,  located 
at  the  Old  Charlotte  Military  build- 
ing,   afterward    the   graded    school. 
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"I  remember  a  great  deal  about 
those  trying  times.  I  remember  when 
President  Davis'  family  made  their 
home  in  Charlotte.  I  think  they  liv- 
ed for  awhile  at  what  was  afterward 
known  as  the  Governor  Vance  house. 
I  also  remember  his  son — Young  Jeff 
Davis — who  would  have  been  about 
my  own  age.  He  died  soon  after 
they  left  Charlotte. 

"I  do  not  remember  just  where  the 
cabinet  meeting  was  held,  but  I  think 
it  was  in  the  old  Dewey  Fank  build- 
ing. However  I'm  afraid  I  tire  you. 
These  memories  are  very  much  impres- 
sed upon  me." 

Resigns  From  Cabinet 
Junius  Davis,  son  of  George  Davis, 
son  of  the  attorney  general  of  the 
Confederacy,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Fore, 
dated  October,  1,  1913,  establishes  the 
fact  that  his  father  tendered  his  resig- 
nation to  Mr.  Davis  while  in  Char- 
lotte, that  the  resignation  was  accept- 
ed, and  that  the  attorney  general  nev- 
er saw  his  chief  again.  Here  is  what 
Junius  Davis   says : 

'"'I  have  no  writing  of  my  father  in 
'regard  to  his  stay  in  Charlotte.  Aft- 
er Lee's  surrender  I  came  back  to 
North  Carolina  and  in  hopes  of  meet- 
ing my  father  went  to  Charlotte.  You 
are  entirely  correct  in  saying  that  the 
last  full  meeting  of  the  cabinet  was 
held  in  Charlotte.  My  father  sent 
in  his  resignation  from  the  cabinet 
Avhile  in  Charlotte  and  it  was  accepted 
bv  Mr.  Davis  who  told  him  that  under 
the  circumstances  he  thought  he  was 
ouite  right  in  resigning.  My  father 
did  not  meet  or  see  President  Davis 
or  any  of  his  cabinet  after  the  last 
meeting  in  Charlotte.  He  went  from 
Charlotte  to  the  country  hornp  of 
Judere  Osborne,  which  was  I  think 
in  the  Hopewell  district.  I  reached 
there  about  a  week  or  ten  days  after 


he  had  left  Judge  Osborne,  and  fol- 
loAving  him  overtook  him  in  South 
Carolina. 

"I  know  that  he  went  from  there 
on  horseback  to  Flordia  and  was  in 
Florida  until  his  arrest  by  the  offi- 
cers   of    the    federal    government. 

'T  am  absolutely  sure  of  the  facts 
that  I  have  written  you." 
Mrs.  Davis  Pens. 
It  is  fallacy  to  say  that  Mrs.  Da- 
vis awaited  the  coming  of  her  hus- 
band in  Charlotte.  Mrs.  Jane  Wil- 
kes, historian  of  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
son chapter,  U.  D.  C,  from  1900  to 
1910,  who  was  living  in  Charlotte,  at 
the  time,  and  who  recalls  clearly  the 
brief  stay  of  Mrs.  Davis  here,  in  a 
letter  written  March  30,  1901,  says: 
"Some  time  ago  a  paper  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Charlotte  Observer, 
written  by  Carrie  Elizabeth  Harrell 
for  The  New  York  Tribune  and  con- 
taining an  address  prepared  for  the 
Greensboro  chapter  U.  D.  C. 

"I  have  been  intending  ever  since 
to  write  to  you  about  it,  as  one  of 
the  statements  it  contains  is  at  va- 
riance with  the  recollections  of  "eye 
witnesses"  in  Charlotte,  and  I  did 
not  wish  to  make  public  any  cor- 
rection referring  the  subject  to  you. 
"I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  say- 
ing that  'President  and  Mrs.  Davis 
spent  one  night  in  their  car  in  Greens- 
boro.' President  Davis  doubtless  did, 
but  Mrs.  Davis  was  in  Charlotte  then. 
Some  two  weeks  or  more  before  the 
President  and  party  left  Richmond 
President  Davis  sent  his  wife  and 
children  to  Charlotte  to  await  events, 
directing  her  to  take  a  house  and  make 
her  family   comfortable. 

"The  commissary  in  charge  here, 
Captain  Love,  engaged  a  house  for 
her  on  the  corner  of  Brevard  and 
Fifth  streets  and  all  of  us  who  could 
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spare  any  furniture  sent  whatever  we 
could  to  furnish  the  house.  When  she 
and  her  children  arrived  the  house 
was  still  very  bare  and  my  husband, 
who  had  helped  receive  her,  advised 
me  to  wait  a  few  days  before  I  call- 
ed so  she  could  have  time  to  make  her- 
self comfortable  I  know  I  sent  her 
bread  and  milk  and  other  pantry  sup- 
plies as  did  many  housekeepers.  She 
was  only  in  the  house  about  a  week 
when  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Richmond 
arrived,  that  President  Davis  and  oth- 
ers were  making  their  way  south,  and 
that  the  federal  army  Avas  closing  in 
after  them.  Mrs.  Davis  became  fran- 
tic with  alarm,  said  her  husband  had 
given  her  special  injunctions  on  no  ac- 
count to  let  his  children  be  taken  by 
the  federal  troops.  The  troops  that 
had  brought  the  Confederate  money 
from  Richmond  to  Charlotte  prepar- 
ed to  convey  it  to  a  place  of  greater 
safety.  They  were  under  command 
of  Captain  William  Parker  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  old  navy  friend  of  my  hus- 
band 's.  As  he  was  leaving  Charlotte 
he  brought  me  his  sword  to  take  care  of 
saying  'we  shall  probably  be  captured 
and  I  do  not  want  to  surrender  this 
old  friend.'  The  sword  now  hangs 
in  my  hall.  Mrs.  Davis  insisted  on 
joining  this  party  and  left  here  with 
her  children  several  days  before  Mr. 
Davis  arrived  in  Charlotte. 

' '  The  sequel  is  too  well  known  to 
enlarge  upon.  The  holding  of  the 
last  council  of  the  Confederacy  in 
the  back  room  of  the  Bank  of  North 
Carolina,  now  the  private  office  of 
the  editor  of  The  Charlotte  Observer 
the  dispersion  of  its  members,  Mr. 
Davis  and  some  others  retreating 
southwardly,  and  joining  Mrs.  Davis 
in  upper  South  Carolina  and  the  cap- 
ture of  all  in  Georg;a  by  the  federal 
troops  are  sad,  but   true  'old  wives' 


tales '  now. ' ' 

Writes  to  Husband 

The  following  is  a  letter  written 
while  in  Charlotte  by  Mrs.  Davis  to 
her  husband,  and  who  had  then  left 
Richmond  and  had  reached  Danville, 
Va.  This  letter  and  others  written 
by  both  President  and  Mrs.  Davis 
was  intercepted  by  the  federal  gov 
eminent,  but  was  allowed  to  go  for- 
ward and  be  delivered.  Several  days 
after  it  Avas  written  Mrs.  Davis  fled 
from  Charlotte  to  Chester,  S.  C.  It 
begins  Avith  the  affectionate  title  by 
which  Mrs.  Davis  always  addressed 
her  husband : 

"My  Oavu  Dear  Old  Banny:  Since 
my  arrival  here  I  have  been  so  busy 
as  to  have  only  the  eA-ening  to  AA-rite 
in,  and  then  but  one  room  where  the 
children  most  did  congregate,  so  I 
have  Avritten  you  but  one  disjointed 
letter. 

"The  news  of  Richmond  came  upon 
me  like  the  '  abomination  of  desola- 
tion, *  the  loss  of  Selma  like  the  black- 
ness thereof.'  Since  your  telegram 
upon  your  arrival  at  Danville  we  haA-e 
nothing  except  the  AA-ildest  rumors,  all, 
hoAA-eATer  discouraging. 

"I,  who  know  that  your  strength 
Avhen  stirred  up  is  great,  and  that 
you  can  do  with  a  few  what  others 
ha\"e  failed  to  do  with  many,  am 
awaiting  prayerfully  the  advent  of 
the  time  when  it  is  God's  will  to 
deliver  us  through.  His  own  appoint- 
ed agent.  I  trust  it  may  be  you, 
as  I  believe  it  is. 

Longs  for  Letter 

"It  would  comfort  me  greatly  if 
you  could  only  find  an  opportunity 
to  write  me  a  full,  long  letter.  As 
soon  as  we  are  established  here  I  am 
anxious  to  leave  Mrs.  Chestnut  with 
the  children  and  bring  Li  Pie  (evi- 
dently  the   baby)    to    see   you     I   do 
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not  know  how  soon  that  may  be.  God 
grant  it  may  be  soon.  The  gentlemen 
I  have  seen  here  (the  officers  of  the 
post)  are  exceedingly  kind,  and  have 
offered  me  every  civility  in  their  pow- 
er. 

Colonel    Johnston,    with    his    wife, 
called  to  see  me.     Mrs.  Joe  Johnston 
is    here    living    with    the    cashier    of 
the  bank  and  family  and  keeps  a  very 
pretty   fancy   carriage   and   horse.     I 
have  not  seen  her,  but  I  hear  she  is 
going  out  of  town  before  long  to  some 
watering  place   or  other.     Mrs.   Sem- 
mes  went  off  yesterday  for  the  south. 
I  did  not  see  her.     The  Wigfalls  are 
staying,    I    believe,    with    Mrs.    John- 
ston,   also.     They    arrived    yesterday. 
"I  heard  a  funny  account  of  Wig- 
fall's  interview  with  Beauregard.     It 
seems  he  went  to  see  him  on  his  way 
to  this  place,  and  when  the  news  of 
the  evacuation  of  Richmond  came,  and 
that  the  enemy  had   not  yet  entered 
the  town,  the  general  said,  'Oh,  they 
do  not  understand  the  situation!     It 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  plan  of  Lee's  to 
keep  between  Richmond  and  the  ene- 
my. If  Grant  attempts  to  throw  troops 
between  his  army  and  Richmond  Lee 
can  whip  them  in  detail,"     With  this 
plan  Wigfall  was  immensely  satisfied. 
Future  Destination 
"I  cannot  judge   of  the  moral   ef- 
fect  of   the   fall   of   Richmond.     The 
people  here  were  about  as  low  down 
as   thev   could    be   before,    as   I   infer 
from  little  things,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
I  do  not  think  the  shock  is  as  great 
as   I  expected. 

"We  had  a  digest  of  your  address 
to  the  people  today,  and  I  could  not 
yiake  much  of  it,  except  an  encourag- 
ing exhortation.  Am  anxious  to  see 
ft*  whole  thine.  Numberless  sur- 
mise* pvn  hazarded  hero  as  to  vour 
'i+.nre  rloc.fnafinT1  pr(\  occupation,  but 


I  know  that  wherever  you  are  and 
in  whatever  engaged  it  is  in  efficient 
manner  for  the  country.  The  way 
things  look  now  the  trans-Mississip- 
pi  seems   our  ultimate   destination. 

"Though  I  know  you  do  not  like 
my  interference,  let  me  entreat  you 
not  to  send  B.  B.  to  command  there. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  country  will 
be  ruined  by  its  intense  feuds  if  you 
do  so.  If  your  friends  thought  it  best 
I  should  feel  helpless,  but  resigned; 
but  even  those  who  hope  for  favors 
in  that  event,  deprecate  it  for  you. 
If  I  am  intrusive  forgive  me  for  the 
sake  of  the  love  which  impels  me, 
but  pray  long  and  fervently  before 
you  decide  to  do  it. 

'"Mrs.   Chestnut   wrote   me   a   most 
affectionate  letter  from  Chester  today. 
She    is    staying    in    two    rooms    very 
badly  furnished,   and   furnished  with 
food  by  her  friends  there.     As  I  shall 
have  a  spare  room,  she  will  come  over 
and  stay  a  few  days  with  me.     I  have 
carpets,  some  curtains,  some  window 
shades  and  three  pictures,  and  some 
lovely  volumes  of  books  belonging'  to 
a  man  in  Augusta— a  marble  tablet, 
brocatella  chairs,  nice  china  and  nice 
tin    basins    and    buckets.     I    am    very 
well   off  and   very   kindly   treated    by 
the  Jewish  man,  Weill,  who  owns  the 
house — with   the   delicacy   and   hospi- 
tality of  a  gentleman.     Major  Willis 
has    offered    every    attention    and    so 
has  Major  Echols— Harrison  has  been 
more    efficient    and    attentive    than    I 
thought  he  could  be,  and  very  affec- 
tionate  and  kind.     I  really  regret   to 
see   him   go    tomorrow,    which  &is   the 
day  he  proposes  to  leave. 
Trenholms  Leave 
"The  Trenholms  left  yesterdav  for 
Chester,  with  Colonel  Trenholm.  Our 
little  ones  are  all  well,  but  very  un- 
rully,  or  else  the   small  house  makes 
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me    sensible    of   it.     Li   Pie    is    sweet  gie  about  her  saddle — Margaret  about 

and  pink  and  loving,  her  hnads  and  her     saddle — Ellen    about    her    child 

gums    are    hot    and    swollen,    and    I  Washington  (who  is  a  fine  boy)  about 

think  she  is  teething.     Billy  is  well,  his  $2,000  left  in  his  master's  hands 

but  bad.     Jeff  is  unremunerative,  but  with  his  clothes.     I,  about  my  precious 

behaves  Avell  in  the  main.     Jeff  is  very  Old  Dan,  whom  I  left  behind  me  Avith 

much  exercised  about  his  pony.     Mag-  so  keen  a  heartache." 


THE  DREAMER 

I  am  tired  of  planing  and  toiling 

In  the  crowded  hives  of  men; 
Heart-weary  of  building  and  spoiling, 

And  spoiling  and  building  again. 
And  I  long  for  the  dead  old  river, 

Where  I  dreamed  my  youth  away; 
F,or  a  dreamer  lives  forever, 

And  a  toiler  dies  in  a  day. 

I  am  sick  of  the  showy  seeming, 

Of  a  life  that  is  half  a  lie; 
Of  the  faces  lined  with  scheming 

In  the  throng  that  hurries  by, 
From  the  sleepless  thought  endeavor 

I  would  go  where  the  children  play ; 
For  a  dreamer  lives  forever, 

And  a  toiler  dies  in  a  day. 

I  can  feel  no  pride,  but  pity 

For  the  burdens  the  rich  endure; 
There  is  nothing  sweet  in  the  city, 

But  the  patient  lives  of  the  poor. 
0,  the  little  hands  too  skilful. 

And    the    child    mind    choked    with    weeds, 
The  daughter's  heart  grown  wistful, 

And  the  father's  heart  that  bleeds. 

No,  no,  from  the  street's  rude  bustle, 

From  trophies  of  mart  and  stage, 
I  would  fly  to  the  wood's  low  rustle 

And  the  meadow's  kindly  page. 
Let  me  dream  as  of  old  by  the  river. 

And  be  loved  for  the  dream  alway; 
For  a  dreamer  lives  forever, 

And  a  toiler  dies  in  a  day. 

— John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 
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SELECTED  TO  MAKE  JOURNEY  WITH 
WINNERS  OF  UNITED  STATES  FLAG 

CONTEST 


(Greensboro 

A  North  Carolina  woman  has  been 
selected  to  accompany  the  two  boys 
and  two  girls  who  win  the  grand  nat- 
ional award  in  the  flag  contest  of  the 
United  States  Flag  association 
on  their  trip  around  the  world.  She 
is  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Gregory,  of  Salis- 
bury, mother  of  four  sons,  a  former 
vice  president  general  and  state  re- 
gent of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  and  present  national 
legislative  chairman  of  the  same  or- 
ganization. She  is  also  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America.  Mrs.  Gregory  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Senator  Lee.  S.  Overman,  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  senate  for 
2'o  years  and  one  of  former  President 
Wilson's  closest  advisers. 

In  a  letter  to  Col.  James  A.  Moss, 
president  general  of  the  flag  asso- 
ciation, accepted  the  invitation  to  be 
chaperon  to  the  national  flag  cham- 
pions, Mrs.  Gregory  said : 

"Your  letter  extending  to  me  the 
invitation  of  your  executive  board  to 
act  as  chaperon  for  the  national  flag- 
champions  on  their  trip  around  the 
world  has  been  received,  and  I  Avish 
to  say  that  not  only  has  the  board 
honored  me  beyond  all  measure,  but 
it  has  also  honored  the  Daughters  of 
the  Amercan  Revoluton  and  the  Co- 
lonal  Dames,  the  two  patriotic  so- 
cieties in  which  I  have  been  most 
active,  by  selecting  one  of  their  mem- 
bers for  this  responsible  and  distin- 
guished service. 

"Although  acceptance  will  disar- 
range my  household  duties  and  upset 


Daily  News) 
my  accustomed  activities  of  life  for 
almost  four  months,  I  do  not  see  how 
any  loyal  American  could  decline 
such  important  and  notable  patriotic 
service,  and  I,  therefore,  accept,  fully 
realizing,  as  I  do,  the  responsibilities 
and    obligations    involved. 

''As  a  mother  of  four  sons,  and  as 
one  who  has  studied  certain  propa- 
ganda that  has  been  going  on  in  this 
country  of  late  years,  let  me  say  that 
I  am  only  one  of  many  who  are  very 
apprehensive  concerning  the  growing 
and  spreading  pernicious  influences 
now  at  work  in  this  country  to  un- 
dermine our  boys  and  girls  with  athe- 
istic, communistic  and  other  un-Amer- 
ican   doctrines. 

' '  The  great  patriotic  youth  educa- 
tional movement  which  the  United 
State  Flag  association  has  started  in 
the  form  of  its  annual  nationwide 
flag  contest,  designed  to  spread  un- 
derstanding and  develop  appreciation 
of  the  ideas,  principles  and  institu- 
tions on  which  our  forefathers  found- 
ed the  republic  will  no  doubt  do  much 
to  offset  this  menacing  propaganda 
among  the  youth  of  America." 

Mrs.  Gregory  is,  first  of  all,  a  moth- 
er and  home-maker.  Her  sons  are  all 
grown,  and  she  is  one  of  the  youngest 
and  proudest  grandmothers  in  North 
Carolina.  She  has  two  small  grand- 
children. Three  of  her  sons  are  in 
business  and  one  is  in  North  Carolina 
state  university.  Her  husband  is  a 
Avell-known  lawyer  in  North  Carolina. 

In  addition  to  her  home  duties 
this  daughter  of  one  of  the  olde-t  farm. 
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lies  in  this  old  state  has  found  time 
for  a  life  of  activity  in  patriotic  ser- 
vice. To  list  all  of  her  activities 
would  require  several  columns.  Per- 
haps her  most  important  services  were 
rendered  during  the  war.  She  organ- 
ized and  directed  an  effective  motor 
corps  service  in  Salisbury,  her  home 
city,  and  assisted  valuably  in  war 
work,  particularly  during  the  disas- 
trous epidemic  of  influenza.  For  Red 
Cross,  liberty  bond  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


drives,  as  well  as  other  varied  lines 
of  war  work,  she  gave  invaluable  and 
unselfish  aid. 

Mrs.  Gregory  has  traveled  abroad 
extensively,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
who  make  the  tour  around  the  world 
will  find  in  her  a  valuable  compan- 
ion. She  is  widely  read,  a  brilliant 
conversationalist,  and  because  of  these 
qualities  the  national  flag  champions 
will  find  their  trip  doubly  interesting 
and    instructive. 


When  the  American  Library  Association  was  founded  in  1876  there  were 
three  hundred  public  libraries  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Now 
there  are  6,534. 


JUST  ONIONS 

(The  Mecklenburg  Times) 


Last  week  when  a  number  of  farm- 
ers were  invited  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Charlotte  Rotary  Club  to  hear  Mr. 
Schaub,  of  the  State  College  talk  on 
farm  conditions,  Tom  Broom,  farm 
demonstration  agent  from  Union  coun- 
ty was  present. 

In  our  conversation  with  him  fol- 
lowing the  meeting  he  said  that  once 
he  told  a  group  of  farmers  in  his 
county  that  if  they  wanted  to  be  mil- 
lionaires to  grow  onions.  This  was 
because  he  had  sensed  a  growing  ap- 
petite for  onions  and  because  the  crop 
was  easily  grown  and  very  productive. 

There  is  a  man  in  this  county  who 
is  growing  onions  and  from  the  re- 
ports coming  to  us  he  is  making  a 
decided    success    of    the    crop. 

According  to  reports  coming  to  this 
office  B.  W.  Richardson  came  to  this 
county  from  South  Carolina  some  time 
ago    and   located   in   the    Thomasboro 


section  of  the  county.  Last  fall  he 
planted  one  acre  of  onions  and  dur- 
ing the  month  of  December  sold  400 
dozen  bunches  of  the  onions  at  $1.75 
per  dozen.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  pro- 
duce man  for  the  Atlantic  and  Paci- 
fic Tea  Company  went  out  and  looked 
over  the  onions  and  bought  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crop  which  was  esti- 
mated at  700  dozen.  There  were  to 
be  delivered  60  dozen  a  day  and  the 
price  was  75  cents  a  dozen. 

Now  if  you  will  take  your  pencil 
and  figure  a  little  you  will  find  that 
the  total  income  from  the  crop  off  one 
acre  was  about  $1200.  Forty  bushels 
of  onion  sets  were  planted  on  the  acre. 
We  have  no  figures  as  to  the  amount 
of  fertilizer  and  labor  ,but  we  are 
sure  that  Mr.  Richardson  had  a  good 
profit  from  this  crop  more  than  many 
farmers  get  from  a  dozen  acres  of 
cotton. 
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DR.  KEMP  BATTLE'S  UNIQUE  GIFT. 


By  Glen  Holder 


On  the  first  day  of  January  in  1965 
a  student  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  will  scrape  the  accumulated 
dust  of  50  years  from  a  hermetically 
sealed  tin  box  in  the  vault  of  the  Uni- 
versity library.  He  will  break  it  open, 
extract  a  Montgomery  Ward  and  com- 
pany catalogue  issued  in  1915  and 
compare  the  articles  listed  therein 
with  those  in  the  1965  edition,  if  any, 
issued  by  the  same  company.  He  will 
then  write  a  thesis  on  the  changes  re- 
presented, and  place  a  copy  of  his 
thesis  with  the  two  catalogues,  which 
will  be  sealed  up  to  remain  for  another 
half  century. 

In  2,015  the  procedure  will  be  re- 
peated and  another  thesis  written. 

These  theses  should  be  of  great  his- 
torical value.  Imagine  the  changes  a 
comparison  of  the  articles  in  use  in 
1829  and  1929  would  show! 

The  box  is  the  property  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  society.  It  is  the 
gift  of  the  late  Dr.  Kemp  Plummer 
Battle,  president  of  the  university  for 
15  years  and  a  member  of  the  faculty 
for  nearly  half  a  century. 

Attached  to  this  box  is  a  letter 
containing  instructions  written  by  Dr. 
Battle,  and  if  these  instructions  are 
carried  out,  as  no  doubt  they  will  be, 
the  authors  of  these  thesis  will  be 
awarded  $50  each  as  gifts  from  the 
Battle  descendants.  The  terms  of  the 
gift  are  set  forth  in  the  cramped,  an- 
gular hand  of  "Old  Pres,"  as  Dr. 
Battle  is  remembered  by  thousands 
of  his  former  students  and  acquaint- 
ances. 

Conditions  of  the  Grift. 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  so- 
ciety was  organized  chiefly  by  mem- 


bers of  the  university  faculty,  and 
much  of  its  work  consists  of  printing 
and  preserving  records  of  events  in 
the  history  of  the  institution  and 
in  the  lives  of  its  alumni.  For  many 
years  Dr.  Battle  was  president  of  the 
society. 

That  the  catalogue  was  bequeathed 
to  the  Historical  society  under  the 
condition  that  it  be  kept  in  the  vault 
of  the  University  library  and  that  the 
theses  be  written  by  university  stu- 
dents is  illustrative  of  "Old  Pres'  " 
intense  love  for  the  institution.  He 
often  referred  to  it  as  ' '  my  college. ' ' 
He  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  his  descendants  would  be  closely 
connected  with  the  university,  and 
through  it  with  the  Historical  socie- 
ty. This  is  evidenced  by  the  repeat- 
ed assurances  in  the  letter  that  they 
would  contribute  the  two  prizes  of 
$50  each  to  be  awarded  in  1965,  and 
2015  to  the  writers  of  the  theses. 

"Old  Press"  devoted  practically 
his  entire  spare  time  to  numerous  ac- 
tivities on  behalf  of  the  progress  of 
the  university  and  the  preservation 
of  records  of  its  history  and  develop- 
ment. His  "Battle's  History  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina"  is  a 
lengthy  account  of  happenings  con- 
nected Avith  the  university  from  the 
time  of  its  founding  in  1793  to  the 
publication  of  the  volume  in  recent 
years.  A  large  portion  of  the  mater- 
ial consists  of  personal  anecdotes  and 
reminiscences. 

His  Devotion  to  the  University. 

During  the  Civil  war  period  the  uni- 
versity closed  its  doors,  and  for  several 
years  it  appeared  that  the  institution 
was  destined  to  pass  out  of  existence. 
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Dr.  Battle  devoted  all  of  his  time  and 
energies  to  working  toward  its  restab- 
lishment,  and  it  was  largely  through 
his  activities  that  the  legislature  pro- 
vided for  its  reopening  in  1875.  He 
immediately  became  president  of  the 
university  and  held  the  office  until 
1891. 

During  his  last  years  "Old  Pres" 
officiated  as  self-appointed  guide  to 
visitors  to  the  university.  Every  sun- 
ny afternoon  as  the  bell  in  Old  South 
tolled  for  2  o  'clock  classes  he  appeared 
sauntering  through  the  arboretum  by 
way  of  the  president 's  Avalk,  carrying 
a  dilapidated  umbrella  under  his  arm 
and  with  a  worn  black  cap  over  his 
shoulders.  He  stationed  himself  at 
the  old  well  and  waited  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  anyone  who  seemed  to 
be  a  stranger.  He  derived  immense 
pleasure  from  these  duties  as  guide. 
D^nor  of  Battle  Park. 

Battle  park,  a  large  tract  of  forest 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  university 
campus,  was  donated  to  the  state  by 
Dr.  Battle.  For  many  years  he  left 
his  class  room  or  office  promptly  at 
4  o'clock  every  clear  afternoon,  made 
his  way  to  his  "park,"  took  off  his 
coat,  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  secured  his 
axe  from  its  hiding  place  in  a  holloAV 
tree  trunk,  and  chopped  down  trees 
until  supper  time.  He  cleared  all  the 
paths  through  the  park  with  his  own 
hands. 

The  freshman  rock  pile  at  the  sum- 
mit of  Lover's  Leap,  a  beautiful  pro- 
montory located  about  a  mile  from 
the  university  campus  and  overlook- 
ing the  country  for  miles  about,  Avas 
founded  by  Dr.  Battle  early  in  the 
present  century.  It  became  a  general 
custom  for  the  students  to  cai'ry  rocks 
and  heap  them  on  this  pile.  A  feAV 
years  ago  stones  from  the  freshman 
rock  pile,  Avhieh  had  by  then  reached 


large  proportions,  Avere  utilized  in  con- 
structing  Battle  \s   seat,   a  Avide   semi- 
circular bench  with  a  high  stone  back 
located   at  the   edge  of  the   cliff. 
Told  Delightful  Stories. 

Until  a  fevv  days  before  his  death, 
Dr.  Battle  tuaght  his  class  in  con- 
stitutional history  every  day.  He  seem- 
ed to  regard  this  class  especially  dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  his  life,  as 
existing  mainly  to  furnish  him  Avith 
an  audience  for  his  reminiscences.  He 
possessed  an  inexhaustible  store  of  an- 
ecdotes and  jokes.  He  illustrated  al- 
most eA7erything  with  one  of  his  de- 
lightful stories,  throwing  back  his 
head  and  laughing  uproariously  when 
he  came  to  the  point  of  the  Avitticism. 

Meticulously  neat  in  his  appearance, 
"Old  Press''  kept  his  personal  effects 
in  a  state  of  disorder.  His  office  in 
the  north  end  of  Old  West  building 
was  always  littered  with  papers  and 
books.  It  Avas  difficult  to  find  any- 
thing in  its  disordered  heaps  of  quiz 
papers  and  manuscripts. 

'"Old  Press''  died  on  Valentine  day 
1919.  During  the  last  decade  or  two 
of  his  life  he  became  more  or  less  a 
campus  tradition.  He  ahvays  regard- 
ed the  university  and  its  problems 
as  inseparably  linked  with  himself, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  he  became 
intensely  angry  when  anyone  cast  the 
slightest  unfavorable  reflection  upon 
the   institution. 

His  View  of  the  Future 

Dr.  Battle  believed  that  the  ma- 
terial progress  of  the  nation,  especial- 
ly in  the  field  of  inventive  science, 
as  Avell  as  progress  along  cultural 
lines,  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  deATelopment  of  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  He  prophesied 
that  the  university  would  be  number- 
ed in  the  first  rank  of  these  institu- 
tions. 
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When  the  ' '  numerous ' '  Battle  prog- 
eny hand  over  $50  to  the  writers  of 
the  theses  in  1965  and  again  in  2015, 
they  will,  if  they  have  inherited  the 
characteristics  of  '  'Old  Press, ' '  con- 
sider the  money  well  spent,  for  ad- 
vances brought  to  the  light  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  articles  in  use  in  1915, 
1965  and  2015  will  to  some  degree 
be  attributed  to  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  according  to  Dr.  Bat- 


tle's idea.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
by  everyone  who  knew  "Old  Pres" 
and  by  all  those  acquainted  Avith  his 
descendants  that  the  Battle  family 
will  be  closely  connected  with  the 
university  "fifty  and  one  hundred 
years  hence. ' '  Indeed,  if  ' '  Old  Pres '  ' 
dreams  are  realized,  the  presidents  of 
the  university  in  1965  and  2015,  or 
at  least  some  of  the  department  heads, 
will  be  Battles. 


"The  man  who  sits  still  and  does  only  what  he  is  told  to  do  will  never 
be  told  to  do  anything  big. 


BEAUTY 

(Exchange) 

Beauty  is  a  quality  that  is  admired  fully    so    we    believe.     The    girl    who 

by    all    thinking   people.     It   is    about  does   not   have  pride   enough    to    take 

the    first    thing    that    a    child    notices  time    to    look   clean    and    beautiful    is 

and  about  the  last  thing  that  old  peo-  missing  something;   she  is  losing  out 

pie    wish    to    part    with.     It    is    a    re-  with  the  world. 

quisite,    it    seems    with    some    folks,  Talk  about  beauty.     It  is   all  very 

which  inspires  them  to  do  their  best  fine,  but  what  would  it  all  amount  to 

in  whatever  they  undertake,  and  which  if    the    life    inside    did    not    conform 

is  necessary  to   spur  them  on  to  live  with  the  outward  appearance;  in  oth- 

a   life   worth   while.     It  is   a   part   of  er  words,   how  many  more  friends   a 

their  very  being.  girl  has  who  strives  to  live  a  beauti- 

It  seems  that  civilization  is  more  ful  life ;  that  is  the  real  quality  that 
and  more  desirous  of  having  this  quali-  makes  a  life  worth  while  and  count 
ty  associated  with  everything  that  for  something.  Who  does  not  enjoy 
mankind  is  able  to  accomplish.  It  is  meeting  a  beautiful  life;  a  life  that 
a  general  rule  that  ugliness  in  every-  carries  with  it  real  dynamic  power 
thing  be  banished.  Ugliness  is  not  for  good,  and  that  uplifts  humanity 
to  greet  us  where  it  is  at  all  possible  wherever  it  goes?  What  a  blessin°- 
for  beauty  to  take  its  place.  Houses  to  the  God  who  gave  it  and  what  a 
are  made  to  conform  with  the  best  shining  star  to  the  world  that  ex- 
ideas  and  charm  that  beauty  can  give,  pects  something  real  out  of  it !  Yes 
Lawns  are  grassed,  clipped,  terraced,  there  are  other  qualities  that  a  girl 
and  shrubbed  in  order  to  appear  pleas-  might  afford  to  lose,  but  the  most  im- 
ing  to  our  best  taste.  We  look  for  portant  of  them  all  is  a  life  that  gives 
beauty  in  dress,  in  automobiles,  in  forth  a  beauty  rarer  than  any  jewel 
landscapes,  in  everything,  and  right-  the  world  has  ever  known. 
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N.  C.  C.  W.  GIRL  HAS  PICTURES  ON 
DISPLAY  IN  GRAND  PALAIS,  PARIS 

By  Anne  Cantrell  White,  in  Greensboro  Daily  News 


There  wasn't  a  girl  in  college  who 
could  beat  her  at  decorating  slickers 
back  in  '26  and  those  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  in  their  pos- 
session a  slicker  with  those  artistic 
embellishments  from  the  hand  of 
Brooks  Johnson  are  going  around  say- 
ing, ' '  I  knew  her  when — ' ' 

From  slickers  to  the  walls  of  the 
Grand  Palais  in  Paris  in  three  short 
years   is   quite   a  change. 

"I  always  knew  Brooks  had  it  in 
her,"  one  of  her  North  Carolina  col- 
lege friends  was  heard  to  remark 
when  she  learned  that  Brooks  had 
had  two  pictures  selected  by  the  So- 
ciete  National  des  Beaux  Arts  in 
France  to  be  hung  in  exhibition  in 
le  Salon  des  Printemps  of  the  Grande 
Palais  May  1. 

Miss  Johnson,  who  hails  from  Ports- 
mouth, Ya.,  was  graduated  from  North 
Carolina  college  in  1926,  which  year 
she   displayed   talents   other   than   ar- 


tistic in  guiding  the  college  Young 
Woman's  Christian  Association  as 
president.  And  those  who  used  to 
listn  in  on  her  vesper  services  are 
wondering  if  her  Y  experience  is  keep- 
ing her  against  the  manifold  tempta- 
tions of  a  gay  Paree. 

When  she  finished  North  Carolina 
college  Miss  Johnson  went  to  New 
York  city  and  there  received  her  de- 
gree Master  of  Arts  in  education 
from  Columbia  university.  But  though 
she  was  taking  her  major  work  in 
education,  whenever  she  got  half  a 
chance  she  tucked  in  a  course  or  two 
on  art  on  the  side.  She  always  had 
a  hankering  after  the  brushes  and 
the  easels  but,  as  a  proper  young  lady 
had  been  brought  up  with  the  idea 
that  teaching  was  the  only  thing  at 
which  a  girl  could  earn  her  bread  and 
butter. 

And  teaching  she  set  out  to  do. 


WHICH  ARE  YOU? 

It's  not  the  one  who  shirks  his  tasks, 
Nor  the  one  who  plays  unfair. 

It's  not  the  one  who  says  "I  can't," 
Nor  the  one  who  says  "Don't  care." 

But  it's  the  fellow  who  says  "I'll  try," 
Who  says   "I  can — and  I  will" — 

That's  the  fellow  you'll  always  find 
On  Ijop  of  the  steepest  hill. 


— Exchange. — 
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VALUE  OF  THRIFT 

(By  S.  W.  Straus,  President  American  Society  for  Thrift) 


There  are  many  failures  in  the 
world  today  who  might  become  suc- 
cessful men  financially  had  they  only 
known  how  to  save  money !  During 
the  course  of  their  careers  they  have 
earned  large  sums  but  they  have  let 
all  this  money  slip  through  their  fing- 
ers from  day  to  day.  Possessed  of 
the  natural  gift  of  making  money 
just  as  their  successful  rivals,  they 
lacked  the  one  quality  necessary  to 
success — thrift.  Thrift  lays  perman- 
ent stones  in  the  foundation  of  success. 

The  so-called  plunger — the  meteor- 
ic financier  —  the  speculator  —  the 
gambler — may  at  times  seem  able  to 
defy  prudent  practices  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  thrift.  But  such  types  of 
success  seldom  are  permanent.  Wealth 
gained  through  spectacular  methods, 
rather  than  through  the  working  out 
of  sound  business  practices  nearly 
always  proves  transitory. 

The  majority  of  men  who  have  built 
up  great  fortunes  though  they  have 
in  many  instances  risen  rapidly,  owe 


their   success   primarily   to   thrift. 

Thrift  gave  them  the  start  they 
needed  and  it  was  the  development 
of  this  characteristic  that  imparted 
the  combination  of  courage  and  cau- 
tious judgment  without  which  there 
can  be  no  substantial  success  in  mon- 
ey matters. 

Thrift  requires  steadfastness  and 
will-power  but  it  does  not  require 
genius  or  brilliant  gifts  of  mind. 

The  ability  to  make  money  is,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  a  matter  of 
natural  aptitude  but  the  more  im- 
portant accomplishment  of  thrift  can 
be  acquired  by  anyone. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  not  saving 
money  and  no  matter  how  shrewd  a 
man  may  be  or  how  developed  his  in- 
stinct for  acquiring  wealth,  he  Avill 
never  have  assurance  of  real  success 
unless  the  element  of  trift  is  woven 
into    all   his    activities. 

Lack  of  thrift  has  caused  more  fi- 
nancial failures  than  anv  other  cause. 


Asheville  will  have  another  "Rhododendron  Restival"  this  year,  June 
17-22  having  been  selected  as  the  dates  for  the  event.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond rhodendron  celebration  to  be  staged  by  the  mountain  city,  and  the 
plans  as  already  announced  give  promise  that  the  second  will  eclipse  the 
first.  Asheville  people  are  showing  good  sense  in  "playing  up"  one  of 
their  <inost  valuable  assets,  the  mountain  flowers.  "We  predict  that  not 
only  will  the  " Rhododendron  Festival"  become  a  regular  annual  event 
but  that  from  year  to  year  the  programs  will  be  more  attractive  and,  as 
it  becomes  more  widely  known,  more  and  more  people,  far  and  near,  will 
attend. 


— Morganton  News  Herald 
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GAIL  SAYS  IT  WITH  FLOWERS 


By  Rose  D.  Nealley 


Mrs.  Everstine  had  gone  to  call 
on  some  friends  and  her  neices,  Gail 
and  Alta,  went  sightseeing  by  them- 
selves. They  found  Stockholm  de- 
lightful, a  city  by  the  sea,  with  many 
waterways  and  canals  reminding  one 
of  Venice.  In  the  course  of  their 
strolling  they  came  upon  a  monument 
which  caused  Gail  to  ejaculate,  "Look 
here,  Alta !  What  a  ridiculous  cos- 
tume on  that  figure !  Why  will  peo- 
ple make  portraits  and  statues  trick- 
ed out  like  that?  Don't  they  know 
they'll  look  absurd  some  day?" 

"  It 's  certainly  quaint, ' '  returned 
Alta,  ''but  I  don't  call  it  ridiculous. 
It's  a  period  costume.  I  rather  like 
those  ruffles  and  that  bertha.  Wasn't 
that  what  they  used  to  call  that  sort 
of  shoulder  arrangement?  Her  atti- 
tude is  charming  with  her  hands  drop- 
ped in  her  lap  her  little  feet  crossed. 
She  has  a  drearuy  look  and  aren't 
those  little  curls  on  either  cheek  too 
dear  for  anything?" 

"It's  probably  some  queen  or  oth- 
er, ' '  Gail  remarked.  ' '  She  must  have 
been  popular.  Look  at  all  those 
wreaths  piled  up  at  her  feet ! ' ' 

The  girls  were  drawing  nearer  to 
the  monument  as  they  talked.  "Can 
you  read  the  name?"  asked  Gail. 
"Why,  it's  Jenny  Lincl !  The  SAved- 
ish  Nightingale !  My  grandmother 
heard  her  sing  one  time  in  America. 
She  used  to  talk  about  it  a  lot.  She 
thought  Jenny  Lind  wonderful.  I'm 
going  to  take  a  picture  of  the  monu- 
ment." 

Gail  had  her  camera  with  her  as 
usual.  She  snapped  the  monument 
from  two  viewpoints  before  she  be- 
came aware  of  a  young  Swedish  wo- 


man dressed  in  national  costume 
standing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
monument,  her  face  lifted  to  the  sta- 
tue Avith  an  expression  which  amount- 
ed  almost   to   adoration. 

Gail  spoke  to  Alta  softly.  "Look, 
Alta  !  Isn  't  she  sAA'eet  ?  I  'm  going 
to  snap  her. ' ' 

"Perhaps  she  wouldn't  like  it," 
ansAATered  Alta.  '"'Why  don't  you  ask 
her  permission  ? ' ' 

"Nonsense!  Of  course  she'd  like 
it !  She 's  only  a  peasant,  anyway. 
No  doubt  she  'd  be  tickled  pink  to  have 
me   take  her." 

The  Swedish  girl  appeared  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  two  girls  until  the 
click  of  Gail's  camera  made  her  turn 
abruptly.  She  comprehended  the  sit- 
uation at  a  glance  and  came  toward 
them.  "Please  do  not  take  my  pic- 
ture," she  said  earnestly  in  excel- 
lent English. 

"You're  too  late,"  returned  Gail 
pertly.     "It's    already   taken." 

"But  do  not  have  the  film  finished, 
I  beg  of  you.  I  particularly  dislike 
that  sort  of  thing. ' '  She  reached  for 
her  purse.  "Let  me  pay  you  for  the 
film  instead." 

Gail  refused  curtly  and  AA*alked 
away. 

"You  were  rather  horrid,  Gail," 
Alta  scolded.  "I  don't  think  she's 
a  peasant  at  all.  She  spoke  good  Eng- 
lish." 

"They  all  learn  it  in  school,  of 
course.  Why  shouldn't  it  be  good 
English  ?  Let 's  go  noAv  and  visit  the 
Northern  Museum  over  there.  The 
guide  book  says  it  has  a  fine  collec- 
tion." 

The    remainder    of    the    afternoon 
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was  spent  in  the  museum.  When  the 
girls  returned  to  their  hotel  they 
found  that  their  aunt,  Mrs.  Everstine, 
was  there  before  them.  " '  I  've  some- 
thing delightful  to  tell  you,"  she 
beamed.  "The  Gordons  are  to  have 
a  box  at  the  opera  house  tonight  and 
Selma  Bergsten,  the  famous  young 
Swedish  singer,  is  to  sing.  She  is 
said  to  be  a  second  Jenny  Lind  and 
is  soon  to  make  a  tour  of  America. 
The  Gordons  gave  me  three  tickets  for 
their  box  and  they're  going  to  call 
for   us.     Isn't  that  good   news? 

The  mention  of  Jenny  Lind  recall- 
ed the  incident  of  the  afternoon  and 
Gail  grinned  at  Alta  rather  sheepish- 
ly. She  was  beginning  to  be  ashamed 
of  her  rudeness  to  the  peasant  girl. 

The  Royal  Swedish  Opera  House 
was  bery  beautiful,  with  its  big  audi- 
torium and  glittering  lights.  The 
girls  felt  quite  grand  in  the  sumptu- 
ous box  in  which  they  had  been  invit- 
ed to  sit.  They  waited  eagerly  for 
the  appearance  of  the  famous  singer. 
They  found  her  to  be  a  comely  young 
woman  in  an  exquisite  evening  gown 
with  a  necklace  of  dazzling  gems. 
Her  face  was  typically  Swedish,  with 
blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair. 

"Her  singing  is  so  lovely  it  makes 
me  want  to  cry,"  whispered  Gail  to 
Alta  after  the  first  song. 

"I  could  shut  my  eyes  and  believe 
it  was  a  heavenly  angel, ' '  returned 
Alta. 

The  concert  continued  while  the 
audience  remained  mute  in  wonder- 
ing admiration.  They  were  too  much 
moved  for  much  demonstration.  Aft- 
er the  second  intermission  the  singer 
reappeared  dressed  in  national  cos- 
tume to  sing  a  group  of  simple  Swed- 
ish songs.  The  red  skirt  and  striped 
apron,  below  the  white  blouse  with  a 


green  fringed  kerchief,  looked  familiar 
The  songstress'  hair  was  concealed  by 
a  starched  muslin  cap. 

Gail  glanced  at  Alta  to  find  her 
cousin's  eyes  seeking  her  own,  then 
a  flush  spread  over  Gail's  cheek,  as 
the  certainty  grew  that  Selma  Berg- 
sten and  the  so-called  peasant  of  the 
morning  were  one  and  the  same  per- 
son. "A  fine  opinion  she  will  have 
of  American  girls  after  this!"  Gail 
reflected. 

Lost  in  her  own  uncomfortable 
thoughts,  she  was  scarcely  conscious 
of  what  followed.  The  concert  ended 
and  the  audience  arose,  everyone  ex- 
pressing great  appreciation  of  the  de- 
lightful evening. 

''Mrs.  Gordon  is  acquainted  with 
Miss  Bergsten,  girls,  and  has  invited 
us  to  stay  to  a  small  private  recep- 
tion," Mrs.  Everstine  told  them. 
"Aren't  we  fortunate!" 

"Oh,  but,  Auntie,  please  excuse  me. 
I  don't  want  to  meet  her." 

"Not  want  to  meet  her?  Why, 
Gail!  Are  you  ill?"  as  she  saw  the 
distressed  look  on  her  niece's  face. 

"I— I  don't  feel  quite  right,"  fal- 
tered Gail.  '-Mayn't  Alta  and  I  take 
a  taxi  back  to  the  hotel?" 

"Certainly  not,  alone.  I  will  go 
with  you.  Perhaps  we  may  have  an- 
other chance  to  meet  Miss  Bergsten. ' ' 
Mrs.  Everstine  spoke  cheerfully  but 
with  evident  regret. 

"I  don't  want  to  spoil — •"  began 
Gail. 

Her  aunt  interrupted.  "Not  a  bit, 
my  dear.  You're  not  spoiling  any- 
thing. I  can  see  you  girls  are  both 
very  tired.  I'm  afraid  you've  done 
too  much  sight-seeing  today.  I  think 
you  'd  better  rest  tomorrow. ' ' 

The  next  two  months  spent  in  trav- 
eling over  the  continent  put  the  affair 
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with  Selina  Bergsten  quite  in  the 
background.  It  was  not  untii  they 
had  embarked  for  their  return  pas- 
sage to  America  that  the  girls  were 
reminded  of  it.  ' '  Who  do  you  think 
is  on  this  steamer?''  Mrs.  Everstine 
remarked  jubilantly  to  her  nieces. 
' '  Selma  Bergsten  !  Now  is  our  chance 
to   meet   her. ' ' 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  All  the 
first-class  passengers  were  eager  to 
meet  the  sweet  singer  of  Sweden.  She 
kept  close  to  her  room  the  first  day, 
but  after  that  she  mingled  freely 
with  the  other  passengers.  Through 
her  friendship  with  Mrs.  Gordon,  Mrs. 
Everstine  and  her  nieces  were  receiv- 
ed with  much  cordiality  by  Miss  Berg- 
sten. The  introduction  was  a  big  or- 
deal for  Gail,  who  was  quaking  in 
her  shoes  for  fear  she  would  be  recog- 
nized as  the  impertinent  young  per- 
son who  had  been  so  rude  in  Stock- 
holm. However,  if  the  singer  remem- 
bered her,  she  gave  no  sign,  yet  both 
girls  felt  awkward  and  uneasy  in  her 
presence. 

' '  Your  nieces  are  rather  shy,  are 
they  not?"  Miss  Bergsten  remarked 
one  day  to  Mrs.  Everstine  when  the 
girls   were   not   present. 

"Not  usually,"  replied  Mrs.  Ever- 
stine, '  'although  they  do  seem  a  bit 
quiet  now  and  then.  Perhaps,"  with  a 
smile,  "they  may  be  suffering  from 
a  touch  of  mal-de-mer. " 

"'That  might  be,"  Mrs.  Bergsten 
returned  the   smile. 

Lying  in  her  berth  one  night,  Gail 
awoke  with  a  feeling  that  something 
was  wrong.  What  it  was  she  could 
not  make  out  at  first,  then  she  became 
conscious  that  she  missed  the  throb 
of  the  engines.  The  boat  was  stand- 
ing still.  The  sound  of  running  feet 
was  heard  overhead  and  excited, 
though  rather  hushed  vocies. 


"Alta,"  Gail  called  in  a  frighten- 
ed voice. 

Alta  did  not  reply.  She  was  sleep- 
ing soundly.  Gail  arose  threw  on  a 
kimono  and  drew  on  slippers.  She 
opened  the  door  softly  and  listened. 
There  was  no  sound  from  the  state- 
rooms near  her.  There  was  no  smell 
of  smoke,  a  fire  on  shipboard  had  been 
her  first  thought.  The  passengers 
were  not  being  aroused.  It  was  noth- 
ing serious,  perhaps,  but  Gail's  heart 
was  pounding  furiously. 

Cautiously  a  door  was  being  open- 
ed in  another  stateroom  far  down 
the  corridor.  A  woman  came  out  and 
stood  listening.  Comforted  by  the 
knowledge  that  another  passenger  was 
awake  and  also  trying  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  silent  engine,  Gail  sped 
down  the  corridor.  "What — what's 
the  matter?"  she  stammered.  Be- 
fore the  answer  came  she  recognized 
Miss   Bergsten. 

"I  don't  know.  Something  like  this 
happened  once  before  when  I  was  on 
the  ocean.  A  fireman,  crazed  by  the 
heat  in  the  furnace  room,  ran  and 
jumped  overboard.  They  stopped  the 
boat  and  some  of  the  crew  launched 
a  small  boat  to  go  in  search  of  the 
poor  fellow.  He  was  never  found. 
They  say  such  things  occasionally  hap- 
pen, but  I  hate  to  think  of  lives  be- 
ing sacrificed,  it  would  seem  so  need- 
lessly. You  will  probably  hear  noht- 
ing  about  it  in  the  morning,  for  the 
officers  do  not  like  to  have  the  affair 
known.  It  casts  a  gloom  over  the  whale 
company,  and  of  course  it  can't  do 
any  good  for  it  to  be  known."  Miss 
Bergsten 's  voice  was  vibrant  with 
sympathy. 
*  "Wait!     What   was   that?" 

It  was  a  stifled,  but  joyful  cry.  "I 
believe  they've  got  the  fellow.  Yes, 
I  'm  sure  of  it.     Oh,  I  'm  so  relieved  ! ' ' 
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Miss  Bergsten  turned  and  gazed  in- 
to the  face  of  her  companion  in  the 
half-light.  "It's  Mrs.  Everstine's 
niece,  isn't  it?  Miss  Webster.  I  was 
so  excited  I  didn't  think  who  you 
were. ' ' 

"That's  not  to  be  wondered  at,  Miss 
Bergsten.  I  didn't  recognize  you  at 
first."  Gail's  self -consciousness  re- 
turned to  her.  Something  in  the  way 
Miss  Bergsten  looked  at  her  convinc- 
ed Gail  that  the  singer  had  recogniz- 
ed her  as  the  girl  who  had  been  so 
disagreeable  to  her  in  Stockholm.  "I 
■ — I  think  I  '11  go  back  to  my  state- 
room, ' '  she  faltered.  ' '  I  hope  my  cous 
in  hasn't  waked  up.  She  would  be 
frightened  to  find  me  gone.  I  didn  't 
hear  a  sound  from  my  aunt's  room, 
so  no  doubt  she  is   still   sleeping. ' ' 

'"Yes,  I  believe  everything  is  all 
right  now.  Listen!  The  engine  is 
starting  up.  Good  night  miss  Webs- 
ter." 

"Good  night,  Miss  Bergsten." 

Gail  hurried  down  the  corridor  and 
was  soon  in  her  berth.  Alta  was  still 
asleep.  She,  herself,  lay  awake  for 
hours,  trying  to  determine  what  to  do, 
How  to  win  back  Miss  Bergsten  's  es- 
teem and  her  own  self-respect?  Of 
course,  the  obvious  thing  was  to  go 
directly  to  Miss  Bergsten  and  apolo- 
gize, but  Gail  felt  that  to  be  impos- 
sible. She  knew  her  tongue  would 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth  if 
she  tried  to  speak,  and  no  doubt  she 
would  make  a  worse  mess  of  it. 

Gail  saw  little  of  Miss  Bergsten  the 
following  day.  Every  evening  on 
shipboard  had  been  jolly  with  dances, 
moving  pictures  or  an  entertainment 
of  some  kind.  The  two  cousins  had 
remained  rather  on  the  fringe  of 
things,  for  they  were  both  quite  young, 
and  Mrs.  Everstine  wished  them  1o 
keep  early  hours. 


''I  promised  your  mothers  I  wouldn't 
bring  you  girls  home  all  tired  out 
from  your  trip,  and  I'm  going  to 
keep  my  promise,"  she  assured  them. 
"You  know  you've  a  hard  year  of 
study  ahead  of  you,  and  we  want  you 
both  to  acquit  yourselves  well.  If 
you  graduate  with  honors,  I'm  going 
to  give  each  of  you  a  year  of  special 
study,  either  in  music,  art,  or  what- 
ever you  choose. ' ' 

"I  know  what  I'd  like  if  nature 
had  been  kinder  to  me  in  the  matter 
of  a  voice,"  Alta  remarked.  "I'd 
like  above  all  things  to  be  a  great  sing- 
er like  Miss  Bergsten,  then  I'd  have 
the  world  at  my  feet. ' ' 

' '  I  don 't  care  about  having  the 
world  at  my  feet,"  Gail  observed, 
"but  I  wish  I  had  as  lovely  a  charac- 
ter as  Miss  Bergsten,  so  sympathetic 
and  forgiving. ' ' 

Her  aunt  laughed.  ' '  What  do  you 
know  about  her  sympathy  and  for- 
giveness?" she  asked.  "'I  can't  im- 
agine anyone  treating  Miss  Bergsten 
in  a  manner  to  need  forgiveness.  By 
the  way,  I  was  about  to  tell  you  girls 
that  we  are  to  have  a  very  special 
treat  tonight.  Miss  Bergsten  has  con- 
sented to  sing.  In  fact,  I  was  told 
she  offered  to — said  she  hadn't  been 
asked  and  was  rather  offended,  but 
if  the  entertainment  committee 
thought  the  people  wouldn  't  be  too 
much  bored,  she'd  be  glad  to  sing." 
cried  Alta. 

' '  Bored  !     Isn  't  that  too  delicious  ! ' ' 

"Alta,  I've  an  inspiration,"  confid- 
ed Gail  to  her  cousin  when  they  were 
alone  in  their  stateroom. 

" What  is  it?" 

It  w^as  then  that  Gail  told  of  the 
incident  of  the  night  before  and  of 
her  certianty  that  Miss  Bergsten  had 
recognized   her   as   the  girl   who   had 
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taken  the  snapshot  in  Stockholm.  "I 
Avanted  desperately  to  confess  and 
ask  forgiveness  on  the  spot,  but  I 
choked  at  the  thought.  I've  a  hunch 
now  how  to  fix  it  up.  Where  is  that 
roll  of  films  ? ' ' 

"They're  in  my  suitcase.  You 
know  we've  never  had  them  develop- 
ed. ' ' 

' '  I  know.  Something  held  me  back. 
Please   get    them,   Alta." 

Gail  quickly  detached  from  the  rest 
of  the  film  of  Miss  Bergsten.  "Come 
with  me  now,"  she  commanded.  I'm 
glad  there's  a  conservatory  on  this 
boat.  I'm  going  to  get  the  most  beau- 
tiful bouquet  the  place  affords,  even 
though  it  empties  my  pocket-book.  1 
hope  I  have  to  go  without  something  I 
want  badly  to  pay  for  it." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Gail?" 

' '  Don 't  you  see  ?  I  'm  going  to  try 
to  say,  'Forgive  me,"  say  it  Avith 
flowers,  because  I  can't  put  it  into 
words.  Here  Ave  are.  I  do  hope — 
yes,  they  have  got  orchids.  Aren't 
those  magnificent ! ' ' 

Gail  ordered  lavishly  an  exquisite 
bouquet  of  orchids  with  a  few  loA-ely 
rosebuds  in  the  center.  "Don't  tell 
auntie.  She  '11  think  I  'm  crazy, ' '  whis- 
pered Gail  as  she  bore  the  box  to  their 
stateroom. 

Very  deftly  Gail  inserted  a  small 
box  in  the  midst  of  the  roses.  In 
the  box  she  had  put  the  offending  film, 
a  tiny  silk  American  flag  and  a  note. 


The  note  read:  "Dearest  Miss  Berg- 
sten :  I  know  that  you  know  that  I 
am  that  very  saucy  American  girl 
Avho  snapped  your  picture  in  Stock- 
holm. That  one  disagreeable  act  of 
mine  has  come  near  to  spoiling  an 
otherwise  perfect  summer.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  I  am  heartily  ashamed 
of  my  insolence  and  to  prove  it  I  am 
enclosing  the  film  which  I  assure  you 
has  never  been  developed.  You  have 
certainly  treated  me  with  undeserved 
kindness.  If  you  can  forgive  and 
overlook  my  offense  you  would  make 
me  extremely  happy  by  wearing  this 
little  flag  for  only  a  few  minutes  this 
evening.  Most  humbly  yours,  Gail 
Webster." 

Gail  had  arranged  to  have  the  Aoav- 
ers  presented  at  the  close  of  the  first 
song.  The  singer  gave  an  exclamation 
of  delight  when  she  saw  the  flowers 
and  almost  hugged  them  to  her  breast 
as  she  boAved  again  and  again  to  the 
applause    which    she    received. 

The  next  number  was  a  reading  of 
some  length.  When  the  singer  return- 
ed for  the  second  number,  she  was 
dressed  in  her  Swedish  costume  and 
tucked  in  her  bodice  Avas  the  tiny  silk 
flag. 

The  entire  audience  of  Americans 
arose  in  appreciation  of  the  compli- 
ment they  supposed  had  been  given  to 
them,  but  Gail,  in  a  rear  seat,  her 
heart  pounding  happily,  knew  it  was 
meant   for  her   alone. 


In  youth  acquire  that  which  you  requite  for  the  deprivations  of  old  age ; 
and  if  you  are  mindful  that  old  age  has  wisdom  for  its  food,  you  will  so 
exert  yourself  in  youth  that  your  old  age  will  not  lack  sustenance.  As 
a  well-spent  day  brings  happy  sleep,  so  a  life  well  used  brings  happy 
death. — Leonard  Da   Vinci. 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  APRIL 


Room  No.  1. 

—A— 
Frank  Crawford,  William  Jackson, 
Fred  Lindsay,  Woodrow  Mitchell, 
Robert  Rheinhardt,  Ross  Whitman, 
Clyde  Small,  Lawson  Beasley,  Dace 
Bean,  Edwin  McBryde,  Coleman  Good- 
win  and  Lee  Noles. 
— B— 
Woodrow  Bowman,  William  Bark- 
ley,  Ralph  Foust,  Robert  Gentry,  John 
Hearn,  Silas  Wheeler,  William  Burke, 
Bruce  Bulla,  James  Stinson,  Hubert 
Crayton,  Ralph  Couch,  Ernest  Hicks, 
Edward  Hedrick,  Willard  Johnson, 
Howard  Kelly,  Jackson  Langley, 
James  Mayberry,  Edgar  Rochester, 
Monroe  Horton,  Joyner  Rose  and 
William  Smith. 

Room  No.  2. 
— A— 
David  Hyatt. 

— B— 
Talmadge    Wade,     Ray    Seagroves, 
Earl  Faulk,  Benjamin  Gurganus. 
Room  No.  3. 
— A— 
Fred    Harris,    John    Garrett,    Boy- 
den     Snyder,     Howard     Owen,     Irvin 
Cameron    and    Marvin    Barnes. 
— B— 
John     Samuels,     Melvin     Cathron, 
Joseph  Causey,  Walter  Maddox,  John- 
nie  Price   and   Herbert    Parker. 
Room  No.  4. 
— A— 
John  Callihan,  Alfred  Denton,  Oley 
Gilbert,  Lee  McFherson,  Ernest  Pleas- 
ant, Obie  Sims,  Roland  Tolson,  Hubert 
Josev. 


— B— 

Robert  Brittaiu,  Hurman  Kissiah, 
James  Smith,  Clarence  Saults,  Clar- 
ence  Winkler. 

Room  No.  5 
— A— 

Guy  Priest,  Sim  Sanford,  John 
Thompson,  James  Chappell,  Howard 
Fralix,  John  Bundy,  Walter  Scott, 
Carl  Slate,  David  Aaron,  Lloyd  Fil- 
lingim,  Arthur  Gibson,  Arthur  Mur- 
ry,  Roy  Earnhardt  and  Sam  Gatewood. 
Room  No.  6. 
— A— 

James  Mason,  John  Tart,  Glenn 
Page,  William  Wade,  Lester  McDon- 
ald, Roy  Burcham,  Haddon  Gunter, 
Carl  Griffin,  Woodrow  Johnson,  Mack 
Oayton. 

— B— 

Joe  Boone,  Howell  Xeal,  James 
Chappell,  Charles  Dagenhart,  James 
Elliott,  Clyde-  Shelton,  Walter  Ruth, 
and  Robert  Moore. 

Room  No.  7. 
—A— 

Ernest  Davis,  Obie  Harris,  Mar- 
ry Baskins,  Grover  Thompson,  Cletis 
Eason,  Carlton  Johnson,  Gurney  Mos- 
er,  Lester  Younts,  Walter  Loekamy, 
David  Hill,  Worth  Johnson,  Wade 
Philemon,  Boyce  Greene,  Ray  Terris, 
Wilson  Dorsey,  Marvin  Cook,  Charles 
Goodman,  Woodrow  Maner,  Robert 
Smith,  Herman  Barrett,  Pink  Chester 
and  Ralph  Cross. 

Ralph  Cross,  Wllie  Byrd,  Herschell 
Crews,  Gordon  Parker,  Elmer  Mc- 
Broom,  Russell  Ferris  and  Jim  Cam- 
den. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  boys  all  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  writing  to  their  home  folks  last 
Tuesday. 


The  boys  on  the  barn  force  were 
furnished  with  heavy  work  shoes  last 
week. 


The  boys  in  Mr.  Johnson's  school 
room  worked  in  our  gardens  three 
days  last  week.  They  were  picking 
greens  and  strawberries. 


Woodrow  Farmer,  of  the  King's 
Daughters'  Cottage  and  James  Mason, 
of  the  Robeson  County  Cottage,  were 
paroled  last  Wednesday.  Both  boys 
returned  to   their  homes. 


Our  poultryman  reports  that  our 
' '  wooden  hens ' '  have  been  doing  good 
work  during  the  Spring  and  early 
Summer  months.  These  incubators 
have  hatched  out  1,150  chicks  to  date 
and  there  wTill  probably  be  400  more. 
They  are  a  healthly  bunch  of  chicks 
and  are  growing  nicely,  and  it  Avon't 
be  long  until  we  shall  enjoy  some  more 
of  those  famous  fried  chicken  dinners. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Shelton,  Boys'  Work 
Secretary  of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
had  charge  of  the  service  in  the  au- 
ditorium last  Sunday  afternoon.  He 
brought  Avith  him  a  group  of  folks 
from  Davidson  College,  Avho  render- 
ed a  very  enjoyable  program.  Capt. 
M.   G.   Pritchurd,   Director  of  Physi- 


cal Education,  made  an  interesting 
talk  on  ' '  Playing  A  Square  Game, ' ' 
AA-hich  Avas  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all 
present.  Prof.  E.  J.  Collum  and  wife 
rendered  several  vocal  numbers,  and 
Mr.  C.  C.  Orr,  violinist,  played  three 
numbers.  Mr.  Paul  Frye,  played  the 
piano  accompaniment.  We  wish  to 
tender  hereAvith  our  appreciation  for 
the  delightful  entertainment  furnish- 
ed by  these  good  people  and  we  hope 
thev  will  visit  us  again. 


Rev.  E.  N.  Joyner,  of  Hickory,  N. 
C,  Avho  has  been  a  subscriber  to  ' '  The 
Uplift ' '  for  seAreral  years,  in  reneAv- 
ing  his  subscription  Avrites  as  follows: 

"It  is  always  a  privilege  to  reneAV 
this  subscription.  I  knoAV  of  no  pub- 
lication more  clean  and  Avholesome 
and  constructive.  The  school  it  re- 
presents, and  which  produces  it,  is 
a  tribute  to  the  good  head  and  heart 
of  the  Old  North  State,  and  an  ever- 
lasting credit  to  its  sainted  founder 
and  his  successors.  Often  in  my 
heart's  mind,  I  enter  Avith  a  typical 
boy;  go  with  him  through  his  course 
and  out  into  his  career,  and  on  into 
his  reconstructed  useful  life.  The 
contrast  Avith  Avhat  might  otherwise 
have  been  his  destiny  impels  one  to 
thank  Heaven  for  spreading  its  firm- 
ament around  our  boys  of  the  Jack- 
son Training  School.  Let  nie  send 
them  all  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions." 


Get  your  happiness  out  of  your  work  or  you  will  never  know  what  happi- 
ness is. — Elbert  Hubbard. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 
No.  40  To  New  York  9:21  P.  M 
No.  30  To  Washington  2:12  A.  M 
No.  136  To  Washington  5:05  A.  M. 
No.  36  To  New  York  10  :23  A.  M 
No.  34  To  New  York  4:33  P.  M. 
No.  12  To  Richmond  7:09  P.  M. 
No.       32  To  New  York       9:03  P.  M. 

Southbound 
No.  45  To  Charlotte  3:36  P.  M. 
No.  35  To  New  Orleans  9  :56  P.  M. 
No.  29  To  Birmingham  2:15  A.  M. 
No.  31  To  Augusta  5:51  A.  M. 
No.  33  To  New  Orleans  8  :15  A.  M 
No.  11  To  Charlotte  8  :00  A.  M. 
No.  39  To  Atlanta  9:45  A.  M. 
No.     135  To  Atlanta  8:37    P.    M. 

N.       37  To  New  Orleans  11:29  A.  M. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington and  beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  here  to  dis- 
charge passengers  coming  from  Wash 
ington  and   beyond. 

All  trains  stop  in  Concord  eieept 
No.  38  northbound 
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A  PRICELESS   HERITAGE 

Last  year  when  Mrs.  J.  H.  Woodward  died  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  her 
children  came  to  read  her  will,  they  found  therein  approximately  these  words : 
"To  my  son,  A.  H.  Woodward,  'I  want  him  to  knoiv  that  in  all  his  life  he  has 
never  given  me  one  moment's  uneasiness  or  pain.'  " 

Those  who  know  Birmingham,  know  that  it  was  the  iron  ore,  coal  and  lime- 
stone deposited  there  in  the  making  of  this  old  world,  that  made  the  city  what 
it  is,  but  many  of  these  do  not  know  that  this  Mr.  A.  H.  Woodward  referred 
to  in  his  mother's  will  known  as  the  "Iron  King,"  and  is  a  very  progressive 
and  wealthy  man;  and  if  mmeory  serves  me  right  it  was  he  who  gave  Bir- 
mingham baseball  field  known  as  "Rickwood,"  one  of  the  best  fields  for  sports 
anywhere,  and  that  the  name  is  made  of  Mr.  Woodward's  nick-name,  "Ricks" 
end  the  latter  part  of  his  surname,  "Rickwood."  The  Woodward  Iron  Com- 
pany, W oodivard,  Ala.,  (a  suburb  of  and  a  part  of  greater  Birmingham)  is 
one  of  the  very  first  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  owns  enough 
red  magnetic  iron  ore  to  last  for  ages;  so  rich  in  iron  that  the  cars  on  which 
it  is  hauled  from  under  the  mountains  on  which  the  fashionable  part  of  Bir- 
mingham, rests,  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  loaded  with  some  dry 
paint  material. 

When  a  boy  and  on  up  to  the  time  he  became  a  young  man  Mr.  A.  H. 
Woodward,  with  his  father's  fmily  spent  their  summers  at  Blowing  Rock,  and 
the  Woodward  summer  home  still  stands  across  the  street  frrom  the  Blowing 
Rock  hotel,  unoccupied  since  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Woodward.  Of  all  the  wealth  and  honor  that  has  come  to  Mr.  Woodward,  a 
busy  man  engrossed  with  great  responsibility,  he  no  doubt  prizes  those  words 
from  an  aged  mother,  now  gone  to  rest,  more  than  any  small  possession;  for 
po  few  have  ever  been  singled  out  by  a  loving  mother,  as  her  message  to  be 
delivered  after  she  has  passed. 

"I  want  my  son,  A.  H.  Woodward  to  know  that  in  all  his  life  he  has  never 
given  me  one  moment's  uneasiness  or  pain." 

Many  who  will  read  this  have  mothers  who  are  unable  to  say  such  about 
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their  boys  when  they  have  passed  into  the  great  unknown.  Some  of  you  may 
have  already  broken  her  heart  and  sent  her  to  an  untimely  grave,  but  who  now 
would  be  exceedingly  happy  if  it  was  their  lot  to  receive  such  a  message  from 
she  who   gave   them  birth. 

All  the  ten  comanandments  delivered  by  God  unto  Moses  on  the  mount,  and 
written  in  tables  of  stone  are  "Thou  shalt  nots"  except  the  fifth,  which  alone 
contain  a  promise  ;  " 

"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land 
ivhich  the  Lord  thy  God  Giveth  thee." 

— C.  W.  H. 


THE  SEASON  OF  GRADUATES 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  commencement  season;  there  are  graduating  ex- 
ercises to  the  right  of  us  and  to  the  left  of  us;  these  exercises  carry  annually 
a  very  similar  program,  but  none  the  less  interesting  for  the  reason  new  faces 
appear,  therefore,  new  interest  with  each  occasion.  To  attend  some  one  of 
these  many  "school-breaks''  (as  they  were  once  called),  and  to  look  into  the 
faces  of  the  many  young  people,  just  bubbling  with  life,  is  rejuvenating  even 
to  those  of  us  avIio  are  more  than  passe.  There  are  from  Cabarrus  rural 
schools  ninety-six  young  boys  and  girls  avIio  received  diplomas  this  Spring 
and  will  go  out  into  this  great  big  world  to  find  their  way — either  to  what 
some  term  success  or  a  failure,  but  it  matters  not  which  the  opportunity  to 
make  good  was  theirs.  A  fine  report  for  Cabarrus — nearly  one  hundred 
graduates. 

We  recall  once  in  days  when  graduates  were  rare  hearing  the  lady  princi- 
pal of  a  very  select  school  say  to  her  class  of  bright  and  attractive  young 
girls:  "young  ladies,  keep  in  mind  that  you  have  only  finished  a  certain 
course  of  study,  just  a  skeleton  of  your  cultural  life,  do  not  let  a  day  pass 
that  you  do  not  try  to  fill  in  by  either  studying  or  reading.  This  commence- 
ment day  means  the  beginning  of  your  activities  in  life.  I  pray,  she  con- 
tinued, that  you  may  use  wisely  all  that  you  have  mastered  while  in  school, 
and  burgeon  out  a  life  of  usefulness."  This  parting  advice  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  was  said  impressively.  It  made  the  members  of  that  graduating 
class  at  least  realize  that  they  "did  not  know  it  all,"  but  there  was  much 
more  to  be  acquired  before  l'eady  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  life. 

IS  IT  FOR  PUBLICITY? 

It  does  seem  to  be  just  out  of  the  ordinary  for  one  so  young  as  Mariob 
Talley — a  prima  donna,  22-year-old,  to  give  up  Grand  Opera,  to  forego  the 
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brilliancy  and  thrills  that  attend  the  Metropolitan  stage  for  the  simple  farm 
life.  But,  she  has  postively  decided  to  turn  her  back  upon  the  spot  light  of 
the  stage  and  dig  in  the  dirt  and  wear  gingham  aprons.  She  makes  it  clear 
that  she  is  neither  in  love  nor  engaged;  that  she  has  had  no  trouble  with  the 
Metropolitan  managment;  that  she  is  on  splendid  terms  with  all  of  the  for- 
eign singers,  and  if  she  has  any  enemies  among  those  with  whom  she  has  been 
thrown  in  a  professional  manner  she  is  unaware  of  the  fact.  ' '  Singing  has  been 
an  episode  in  my  life — that  is  all, "  she  said,  "now  I  am  going  to  try  another. 
Some  way  all  of  her  explanation  does  not  satisfy  those  who  think,  or  speculate — 
however,  we  will  abide  our  time  and  await  and  see  if  another  hunch  puts  her 
back  where  she  can  use  her  voice — a  God  given  talent,  for  the  pleasure  and 
benefit  of  those  who  appreciate  and  love  the  voice  in  song.  To  give  up  the 
world  at  22-year-old  is  very,  very  unusual.  Some  one  said,  ' '  a  bird  that  can 
sing  and  won't  sing  ought  to  be  made  to  sing."  Right  here  we  will  give  a 
little  verse  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  entitled  "Sing."  We  think  it  tits  in 
nicely  at  this  point : 

Sing  as  you  will,  0  singers  all 

Who  sing  because  you  want  to  sing! 

Sing !  robin  on  the  garden  wall 

Or  redbird  by  the  woodland  spring; 

Sing!  every  bird  on  every  bough — 
Sing!  every  living,  living  thing — 

Sing  any  song,  and  anyhow 
But  Sing!  Sing!  Sing!  Sing!!! 

"Swat  the  fly"  is  a  fine  slogan,  but  better  yet  is  to  clean  up  all  breeding 
places  and  in  that  way  kill  millions  while  you  are  making  war  on  just  one. 
You  will  save  yourself  untold  energy  by  cleaning  up  for  it  has  been  accepted 
that  by  killing  one  fly  this  month  you  save  yourself  a  million  swats  the  next 
month.  You  could  swat,  swat  until  you  were  completely  exhausted  and  then 
you  would  not  have  killed  a  million  flies  during  the  entire  summer.  Just  the 
thought  of  a  fly  is  nausea,  it  is  the  nastiest  little  creeping  and  flying  thing  in 
all  creation.  Clean  up  is  the  essential  and  effective  way  to  make  war  on  the 
fly.  By  so  doing  you  safeguard  the  health  of  your  family  as  well  as  that  of 
your  neighbor. 

A  RIGHT  CONCEPTION  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC 

Music  is  an  art,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.     Neither  individual  taste 
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nor  religious  preconceptions  can  be  the  criterion  in  answering  the  question. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  universal  adjuncts  in  divine  worship.  What  is  its  pur- 
pose? Is  it  for  entertainment1?  No,  never.  The  house  of  God  is  not  a  house 
of  entertainment,  but  a  house  of  prayer.  So  worship  should  be  our  main 
purpose,  so  music  should  subserve  to  that  end — to  attune  the  soul  to  wor- 
ship. What  is  vocal  music?  Words  of  worship  is  musical  rhythm,  melody 
and  harmony.  Vocal  music  should  have  preeminence  of  instrumental.  Its 
task  should  be  to  lead  up  to,  or  sustain  the  sentiment  expressed  in  song.  The 
whole  thing — choir  and  organist  should  be  so  attuned  as  to  lead  up  to  devotion- 
al attitude,  and  avoid  every  thing  that  would  distract  the  worshiper. — Selected. 


MOTHER 

Prayer  for  Her  Birthday  or  Any  Day 
Lord  Jesus,  Thou  hast  known 

A  mother's  love  and  tender  care, 
And  Thou  wilt  hear,  while  for  my  own 

Mother  most  dear  I  make  this  birthday  prayer. 

Protect  her  life,  I  pray, 

Who  gave  the  gift  of  life  to  me ; 
And  may  she  know,  from  day  to  day, 

The  deepening  glow  of  Life  that  comes  from  Thee. 

As  once  upon  her  breast 

Fearless  and  well  content  I  lay, 
So  let  her  heart  on  Thee  at  rest, 

Feel  fears  depart  and  troubles  fade  away. 

Her  every  wish  fulfill; 

And  even  if  Thou  must  refuse 
In  anything,  let  Thy  wise  will 

A  comfort  bring  such  as  kind  mothers  use. 

Ah,  hold  her  by  the  hand, 

As  once  her  hand  held  mine; 
And  though  she  may  not  understand 

Life's  winding  way,  lead  her  in  peace  divine. 

I  cannot  pay  my  debt 

For  all  the  love  that  she  has  given; 
But  Thou,  love's  Lord,  wilt  not  forget, 

Her  due  reward — Bless  her  in  earth  and  heaven. 

— By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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MOTHER! 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


Mother — holy  name!  The  second 
Sunday  in  May  has  been  consecrated 
and  set  apart  to  be  observed  as  Moth- 
eys  Day,  But  every  day  is  "Mother's 
day ' '  in  the  realm  of  motherhood 
throughout  the  world. 

The  idea  of  a  Mother's  Day  ori- 
ginated about  twenty  years  ago  and 
was  officially  recognized  by  a  reso- 
lution of  Congress,  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  in  1914.  The 
idea  is  credited  to  Miss  Anna  Jarvis, 
of  Philadelphia.  A  memorial  service 
for  her  mother  was  carried  out  by  a 
Sunday  School  in  1907,  and  a  year 
later  a  number  of  Philadelphia  church- 
es held  Mother's  Day  services.  Since 
then  the  second  Sunday  has  been 
widely  observed  by  Sunday  Schools 
and  churches  throughout  the  United 
States.  So  the  idea  was  born  in  the 
"City  of  Brotherly  Love,"  as  well 
as  Motherly  Love. 

It  is  a  beautiful  custom  to  honor 
Mother,  not  only  Mother  but  Father. 
To  do  so  is  obeying  the  only  command- 
ment with  a  promise.  Figuratively 
speaking,  Mother  is  both  the  morning' 
and  evening  star  of  life.  The  light 
of  her  eye  is  always  the  first  to  rise, 
and  often  the  last  to  set  upon  man's 
day  of  trial.  Heaven  has  imprint- 
ed in  the  mother's  face  something 
beyond  this  world;  something  that 
claims  kindred  with  the  skies — the 
angelic  smile,  the  tender  look,  the 
waking,  watchful  eye,  which  keeps 
its  fond  vigil  over  her  slumbering 
babe. 


Mother!  ecstatic  sound  so  twined 
round  our  hearts  that  they  must  cease 
to  throb  ere  we  forget  it.  'Tis  our 
first  love;  'tis  part  of  religion.  Na- 
ture has  set  the  Mother  upon  such  a 
pinnacle,  that  our  infant  eyes  and 
arms  are  first  uplifted  to  it;  we  cling 
to  it  in  maturity;  and  worship  it  in 
old  age.  It  is  the  one  hallowed  cham- 
ber of  our  hearts. 

There  is  such  an  endearing  tender- 
ness in  the  love  of  a  mother  to  her 
son  that  has  transcended  all  other 
affections  of  the  heart.  It  is  neith- 
er to  be  chilled  by  selfishness,  nor 
daunted  by  danger,  nor  weakened  by 
worthlessness,  nor  stifled  by  ingrati- 
tude. She  will  sacrifice  every  comfort 
to  his  convenience;  she  will  surrender 
every  pleasure  to  his  enjoyment ;  she 
will  glory  in  his  fame  and  exult  in 
his  prosperity ;  and  if  misfortune  over- 
take him,  he  will  be  the  dearer  to 
her  from  misfortune ;  and  if  disgrace 
settle  upon  his  name,  she  will  still 
love  and  cherish  him  in  spite  of  his 
disgrace;  and  if  all  the  world  beside 
cast  him  off,  she  will  be  all  the  world 
to   him. 

Alas !  how  little  do  we  appreciate 
a  Mother's  tenderness  while  living. 
Would  that  every  boy  and  girl,  every 
young  man  and  young  woman  were 
equally  saving  of  a  Mother's  tears. 
If  Mother  is  living,  cherish  her;  if 
she  be  dead  honor  her  memory.  She 
is  the  best  friend  you  will  ever  have 
save  Jesus. 
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MOTHER'S  DAY 

By  Rev.  C.  F.  Sherrill 


:  Mother's  knee  is  the  first  and  hol- 
iest shrine  of  our  holiest  faith.  Rich- 
ard, Cecil' said  he  tried  to  be  an  infidel, 
,but  there  was  one  thing  he  could  nev- 
er get,  over— the,  fidelity  and  holy 
life  of  his  mother.  Some  one  has  said 
that  Cod  could  not  be  everywhere,  so 
He  made  mothers.  God  is  everywhere, 
but  He  has  a  divine  helper  in  moth- 
er. 

Our  mother  is  the  first  teacher  and 
custodian  of  our  holy  faith.  She  is 
the  angel  watcher  and  keeper  of  our 
helpless  infancy.  At  her  knee  we  said 
our  little  evening  prayer — 

' '  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep ; 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

"There  is  no  trust  like  a  mother's 

'Tis  the  charity  of  God; 

The  love  and  truth,  the  hope  and 

trust, 
That  makes  the  mortal  more  than 

dust, ' ' 

The  second  Sunday  in  May  is  gra- 
ciously dedicated  as  Mother's  Day. 
Hallowed  memories  come  trooping  up 
like  doves  to  the  window.  To  every 
true,  loving  soul  there  is  no  one  like 


mother.  To  cheer  her  dear  old  heart, 
to  make  smooth  her  path,  to  help  her 
bear  her  burdens— these  are  the  love- 
ly, gracious  duties  and  pleasures  that 
in  turn  shed  fragrance  on  the  duti- 
ful heart  of  son  and  daughter. 

Mother's  unsung  religion  has  made 
poets  and  statesmen.  It  is  her  hand 
that  has  furnished  the  noblest  lives. 
Like  vestal  fires,  her  love  has  ever 
burned   in   her  heart. 

' '  I  hie  me  back  to  childhood  days, 
And  stroll  again  those  sin-free 
ways ; 
And   when   the   twilight   shadows 
stray, 
I'll  kneel  and  whisper,  'Now  I 
lay.'  " 

No  shell  can  be  taken  so  far  inland 
that  it  will  not  repeat  the  murmur  of 
its  ocean  home.  Mother's  unsung 
religion  has  made  poets  and  potentat- 
es, saints  and  statesmen,  kings  and 
conquerors. 

'• '  Dear  mother  mine  in  cozy  chair, 
Beside   my   hearthstone's   glow; 
The  silver  of  thy  frosted  hair. 
And   radiance   of   thy  face   more 

fair, 
Are    with    me    everywhere." 


A  young  man  at  college  named  Freeze 
Weighed  down  by  M.A.'s  and  A.  Eeeze, 

Collapsed  from  the  strain. 

Said  his  doctor,  ' '  'Tis  Plain 
You  are  killing  yourself  by  degreeze."- 


-Stanford  Chaparral. 
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MOTHER'S  DAY 

By  Minnie  E.  Kennedy 


There  is  a  charming  little  essay 
named  "Home  to  Him's  Muvver. " 
It  tells  of  a  tiny  girl  who  told  marvel- 
ous stories.  It  mattered  not  who  or 
what  were  the  heroes  of  these  stories, 
hippopotami,  rhinoceri,  or  dragons,  al- 
ways after  one  of  them  had  gone 
through  many  experiences  "him  went 
home  to  him's  muvver."  If  perchance 
a  careless  adult  told  her  a  story  and 
gave  it  some  other  ending  her  eyes 
would  dilate  with  perplexity  and  ques- 
tioning, and  she  would  say,  ": Didn't 
him  never  go  home  to  him 's  muvver  ? ' ' 
The  essayist  makes  clear  that  the 
child  unconsciously  voicing  the  deep, 
inarticulate  cry  of  every  human  heart 
— that  going  home  to  one's  mother 
symbolizes  to  every  one,  both  old  and 
young,  sheltering  tenderness,  safety, 
healing,  the  renewal  of  courage  to 
overcome  difficulty,  and  of  strength 
to  resist  temptation.  It  means  return- 
ing to  the  things  that  are  gracious, 
true,  and  fine  which  for  a  time  have 
been  blurred  and  dimmed  by  sin  or  by 
the  hurts  that  life  gives. 
-  It  said  that  babies  with  natural ly 
strong  bodies,  in  institutions  where 
they  are  fed  and  tended  in  the  most 
scientific  manner,  die  in  large  num- 
bers for  lack  of  ' '  mothering. ' '  A 
man  whose  mother  was  long  since 
dead,  who  was  distinguished  through- 
out  the   world  for  his  great   achieve- 


ments, lay  on  a  bed  of  suffering.  A 
friend  noted  that  his  eyes  were  cover- 
ed by  his  hand  and  that  he  seemed  to 
be  struggling  with  emotion.  In  ans- 
wer to  a  question  he  exclaimed  ati  a 
child  might  have  done:  "0,  I  want 
my  mother !  I  want  my  mother  ! ' ' 

So  tender  and  so  universal  is  the 
tie  that  binds  us  to  the  thought  of 
our  mothers  that  when  God  wanted 
to  give  us  the  conception  of  Hi*  un- 
failing love  He  used  a  mother  and  a 
child  as  the  symbol  to  carry  the 
thought.  ' '  Can  a  mother  forget  her 
child?"  he  asks.  " Neither  will  I 
forget    thee." 

So  it  is  fittinf  that  a  time  is  set  apart 
when  all  over  the  land  in  thought  we 
"go  home  to  our  mothers,"  even  to 
those  who  have  slipped  away  into  the 
Father's  house,  holding  fast  in  our 
thinking  to  that  love  which  will  not 
let  us  go,  but  which  persists  in  spite 
of  neglect,  or  selfish  forgetfulness,  or 
of  sinning  on  the  part  of  those  it  bles- 
ses. 
If  I  were  hanged  on  the  highest  bill, 

Mother  of  mine ; 
I   know  whose  love   would  follow  me 
still, 

Mother  of  mine. 
If  I  rebelled  and  went  my  way, 

Mother   of   mine. 
I  know  whose  love  Avould  with  me  stay, 

Mother  of  mine.  — Selected. 


A  story  is  told  of  a  young  Polish  girl  in  a  New  York  school  who  was 
asked  to  write  the  difference  between  an  educated  man  and  an  intelligent 
man.  She  summed  it  up  thus:  "An  educated  man  gets  his  thinks  from 
someone  else;  an  intelligent  man  work  his  own  thinks." — Selected. 
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NEW  PAPER  MONEY  TO  BE  EXCHANG- 
ED FOR  OLD  CURRENCY 


(Asheboro  Courier) 


The  government 's  new  paper  money. 
black  on  the  face,  green  on  the  back, 
and  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  pres- 
ent currency,  is  coming  to  Randolph 
county  soon— Whether  you  get  your 
share  or  not.  The  exact  date  has  not 
been  set,  but  it  will  be  between  July 
1  and  10.  The  banks  in  the  county 
will  exchange  old  bills  for  the  new. 
The  government  is  planning  to  retire 
every  one  of  the  present-size  cur- 
rency bills  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  It  has  printed  about  $26 
in  new  money  to  be  put  in  circulation 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  entire  United  States.  On  basis 
of  population,  about  $800,000  of  this 
new  money  will  come  to  Randolph 
county.  Not  all  this  money  will  come 
in  at  once  of  course. 

The  government  plans  to  use  the 
federal  reserve  banks  for  distribution 
of  the  currency.  For  this  section,  the 
new  money  will  come  from  the  federal 
reserve  bank  at  Richmond.  This  bank 
will  first  exchange  with  the  banks  in 
its  district  new  currency  for  all  old 
bills  held  in  their  vaults.  Then  there 
will  be  an  additional  supply  to  ex- 
change for  old  bills  as  they  come  in 
from  day  to  day  until  eventually  only 
the  new  currency  will  be  in  circula- 
tion. 

1,110  TJons  Printed 
The  job  of  supplying  the  new  cur- 
rency calls  for  the  printing  of  more 
than  1,110  tons — upwards  of  50  car- 
loads— of  the  new  money.  A  solid 
trainload  of  riches  will  be  the  output. 
Of   course   the   currency   will   not   be 


sent  out  in  a  single  trainload  from 
the  bureau,  but  will  be  dispatched  in 
sizable  shipments  to  various  reserve 
banks  from  time  to  time  as  expedient. 
Nearly  1,000,000,000  separate  bills 
will  be  struck  off.  The  most  popu- 
lar denomination  is  the  $1  bill,  of 
which  there  will  be  nearly  $500,000,- 
000.  All  told,  more  than  $4,700,000,- 
000  in  new  bills  will  flow  out  from 
Washington  to  replace  the  currency 
now  in  circulation  and  held  in  the 
vaults  of  the  treasury  offices  and  fed- 
eral reserve  banks  and  their  agents. 
No  More  Yellowbacks 

Among  the  changes  will  be  the  de- 
parture of  the  yellowbacks — these  at- 
tractive notes  of  $10  and  larger  de- 
nominations, redeemable  in  gold,  of 
which  the  average  man  or  woman 
can  seldom  get  enough.  For  all  the 
new  money  will  be  printed  in  iden- 
tical colors,  black  on  the  face,  green 
on  the  back.  And  instead  of  the 
great  variety  of  designs  at  present 
in  use,  there  will  be  but  one  design 
for   each    denomination. 

The  $1  bills  will  carry  on  their  face 
a  picture  of  Washington. 

The  $2  bills  will  portray  Jefferson. 

The  $5  bills  will  have  Lincoln's 
likeness. 

The  $10   blls   will   show   Hamliton. 

The  $20  bills  will  have  Jackson's 
picture. 

The  $50  bills  will  be  embellished 
with    the    likeness   of   Grant. 

The  $100  bills  will  carry  Franklin 's 
likeness. 

The  $500  bills  will  contain  MeKin- 
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ley's  picture. 

"The  $1,000  bills  will  tell  the  coun- 
try what  Cleveland  looked  like. 

The  $5,000  bills  will  be  distinguish- 
ed by  a  likeness  of  Madison. 

And  the  $10,000  bills,  the  aristo- 
crats of  the  currency  system  of  which 
there  will  be  50,000  or  so  struck  off 
will  acquaint  their  owners  with  the 
likeness  of  Chase. 

Counterfeiting  Harder 

The  average  man  will  not  have  to 
remember  this  long  list,  as  the  $20 
bill  is  about  the  highest  that  is  widely 
circulated.  But  it  would  be  Avell  to 
remember  the  likeness  on  all  bills  of 
$20  and  lower  denomination,  as  they 
furnish  the  best  guarantee  yet  devised 
against  so-called  raised  bills.  Thus  with 
every  $1  bill  carrying  the  likeness  of 
Washington,  it  will  be  extremely  di- 
fficult for  the  counterfeiter  or  forger 
to  raise  that  bill  to  $10 — a  thing  not 
so  difficult  today. 

Easier  to  Handle 

For  one  thing,  the  new  money  will 
lie  flat  in  the  ordinary  pocketbook, 
instead  of  having  to  be  folded.  That 
alone,  the  treasury  experts  claim,  will 
lengthen  its  life,  as  creasing  the  bills 
soon  wears  them  out.     The  new  bills 


will  be  easier  to  count,  more  easily 
grasped  in  the  hand  and  will  occupy 
less  space,  all  of  which,  it  is  claimed, 
will  be  an  improvement  when  the  pub- 
lic becomes  accustomed  to  the  change. 

They  have  been  designed  so  that 
the  present  cash  registers  and  money 
drawers  will  not  have  to  be  altered 
to  accomodate  them.  Nor,  it  is  claim- 
ed, will  the  present  money  countng 
machines  have  to  be  changed.  Bank 
vaults  will  be  able  to  hold  a  consider- 
ably larger  number  of  the  new  bills 
within  their  present  space  limitations. 
The  thickness  of  the  new  bills  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  old  and  the  paper 
upon  which  it  is  being  printed  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  old,  except  that 
the  silk  threads  will  be  distributed 
somewhat  differently. 

Saving  in  Materials 

Aside  from  the  longer  life  of  the 
currency,  there  will  be  considerable 
saving  to  the  government,  it  is  clam- 
ed, in  paper,  ink,  and  labor.  The  same 
size  sheet  from  which  eight  bills  are 
now  struck  will  accomodate  12  of  the 
new  bills.  All  told  the  saving  in  manu- 
facturing will  run  to  about  $2,000,000 
a  year,  the  government's  official  esti- 
mate. 


SELF-RESTRAINT 
What  the  social  order  sorely  needs  today  is  not  new  incitement  to  sel- 
fish indulgence,  but  more  encouragement  for  restraint.  We  shall  not 
build  up  that  restraint  by  teaching  a  manner  of  indulgence  which  pro- 
mises release  from  responsibility.  It  is  easy  to  preach  restraint;  not 
always  easy  to  practice  it.  But  we  dare  not  fall  away  from  this  ideal. 
Restraint,  sacrifice,  self-denial,  pain,  are  the  means  by  which  worthwhile 
achievement  is  won.  Honor,  purity,  uprightness,  faithfulness  to  a  friend, 
fidelity  to  a  trust — all  these  may  demand  sacrifice.  The  heroes  of  our 
civilization  are  men  and  women  who  shed  their  blood  rather  than  for- 
sake a  duty  or  deny  a  trust. — Rev.  Paul  L.  Blakely. 
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HAVANA  IS  A  BEAUTIFUL  CITY 


(Rutherford  News) 


The  editor  of  The  News  and  wife 
returned  last  Thursday  night  from  an 
eight  days'  trip  to  Florida  and  Cuba. 
A  total  of  97  newspaper  folks,  from 
the  two  Carolinas,  their  ladies  and 
friends  made  the  trip. 

The  party  assembled  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  left  there  in  special  Pull- 
man oars  over  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad  on  the  afternoon  of  April 
17th.  The  first  stop  of  any  length  was 
made  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  Thursday  morn- 
ing from  7 :00  until  noon.  The  edi- 
torial party  were  guests  of  the  Tampa 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  daily 
papers  at  breakfast  at  the  Tampa  Ter- 
race Hotel  which  was  followed  by  a 
drive  over  the  city,  visiting  all  points 
of  interest.  On  Thursday  at  2  p.  m. 
the  party  boarded  the  steamship  Cuba 
of  the  P.  &  0.  lines  at  Port  Tampa, 
Fla.,  and  sailed  for  Havana.  A  stop 
of  three  hours  was  made  on  Friday 
morning,  April  19th  at  Key  West, 
Fla.,  the  most  Southerly  city  in  the 
United  States.  The  editors  arrived 
in  Cuba's  capital  at  3  p.  m.  Friday 
and  were  met  at  the  dock  by  members 
of  the  Cuban  press  and  driven  to  hotel 
Plaza,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where 
headquarters  was  made  for  four  days. 
The  municipal  band  of  Havana  gave 
a  concert  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
Carolinians  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  play- 
ing Dixie,  Star  Spangled  Banner  and 
other  patriotic   pieces. 

Friday  night  the  party  took  in  the 
"night  life  of  Havana,"  which  is 
equal  to  that  of  Paris,  or  any  city  in 
the  world. 

Saturday  the  party  attended  a  ban- 
quet  at   the   Tropical  Gardens   in   the 


suburbs  of  Havana,  one  of  the  world 's 
beauty  spots.  Following  an  exchange 
of  greetings  and  a  bounteous  luncheon 
the  party  were  taken  on  a  trip  to  the 
municipal  beach  of  Havana,  La  Playa 
and  Havana  Biltmore  Country  club, al- 
so a  model  Cuban  farm  near  Havana 
where  they  saw  all  the  fruits  and  ve- 
getables that  grow  in  Cuba.  Satur- 
day night  they  attended  the  jai-alai 
games  in  the  Nuevo  Fronton.  This 
was  most  interesting  to  the  visitors, 
as  it  is  a  game  of  "highball"  and  is 
a    special   Cuban   game. 

Sunday  the  majority  of  the  party 
visited  the  famous  city  of  Matanzas, 
60  miles  out  into  the  heart  of  Cuba, 
the  trip  being  made  by  electric  train, 
stopping  at  the  famous  Hershey  sugar 
mills  for  lunch  and.  a  visit  through 
the  plant.  At  Matanzas  a  famous 
cathedral  was  visited,  also  the  caves 
of  Bellamar.  Sunday  night  the  Re- 
porter's club  of  Havana,  gave  the 
visiting  editors  a  reception  at  their 
club  rooms.  Greetings  were  again  ex- 
changed and  were  interpreted  in  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  More  than  200  people  attended 
this  reception. 

Monday,  April  22ncl,  the  editorial 
party  were  taken  on  a  60-mile  trip 
to  Mariel,  where  the  Cuban  naval 
school  is  located,  also  a  large  plant  of 
the  Portland  Cement  Co.,  where  an- 
other banquet  was  given  by  the  Cuban 
press.  The  trip  was  made  in  four 
larg-e  de  luxe  busses  and  was  thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 

President  Machado,  of  Cuba,  in- 
vited the  Carolinas  editorial  party  to 
visit    the    Cuban    White    House    and 
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shake  hands  with  him.  Due  to  a  de- 
lay on  the  return  from  Mariel  Mon- 
day, the  party  arrived  30  minutes  too 
late  to  shake  hands  with  the  Presi- 
dent, as  he  had  an  important  State 
engagement,  but  his  private  secretary 
showed  the  party  over  the  Palace, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
in  the  New  World.  The  exact  place 
where  President  Calvin  Coolidge  de- 
livered an  address  from  the  steps  of 
the  Palace  during  the  Pan-American 
Congress,  more  than  a  year  ago,  was 
shown  the  visitors. 

Tuesday  morning,  April  23rd.  at  10 
o'clock,  the  party  boarded  the  same 
ship  for  the  return  to  native  soil  and 
spent  three  hours  Tuesday  afternoon 
at  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  were  inspect- 
ed carefully  by  Uncle  Sam's  custom 
officers. 

Wednesday  morning  the  party 
boarded  a  Coast  Line  train  at  Tampa, 
Fla.,  for  home  and  stopped  from  2 
to  4  p.  m.  at  Orlando,  Fla,,  where  they 
were  driven  over  the  city  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  took  a  brief 
visit  to  Winter  Garden,  which  was 
followed  by  refreshments  and  a  brief 
reception  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building.  The  party  spent  one  hour 
and  fifteen  minutes  Wednesday  eight 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  arrived  at 
Charleston  Thursday  morning  and 
disbanded  for  home. 

Outstanding  things  on  the  trip  were  : 
The  warm  welcome  given  the  party 
by  the  Cuban  people.  Everything 
possible  was  done  to  entertain  the 
party  and  make  them  "at  home.'' 
The  three  daily  papers  of  Havana, 
printed  in  English,  used  bold  front 
page  headlines,  welcoming  the  party 
to  Cuba.  Havana  has  650,000  popu- 
lation, 7000  saloons  and  bars,  2,000 
policemen  and  is  one  of  the  world's 


most  attractive  cities.  The  narrow 
streets,  fast  and  careful  driving  of 
autos  in  Havana  was  most  noticeable. 
If  a  person  is  seen  drunk  in  Havana, 
they  are  always  termed  "Americans" 
for  Cubans  rarely  ever  get  drunk. 
They  cannot  understand  the  18th 
amendment  in  the  "States"  for  some 
stated  that  many  Americans  who  come 
to  Havana,  seem  to  enjoy  "drinks." 
No  Flies  Or  Mosquitoes 

A  startling  fact  in  connection  with 
Havana  and  Cuba  is  there  are  no  flies 
and  mosquitoes  on  the  island.  No 
screens  are  needed  and  in  spite  of  the 
sugar  cane,  barrooms,  hot  Aveather  and 
seacoast  rubbish  one  will  stay  in  the 
heart  of  Havana  for  a  week  and  not 
see  more  than  one  or  two  flies  and 
mosquitoes.  The  island  has  been  so 
thoroughly  cleansed  by  American  in- 
terests there  are  no  breeding  places 
for  the  pests. 

Havana  is  prominent  in  the  world  s 
seaports.  Vessels  flying  the  flags  of 
all  nations  touch  its  wharves  and  plow 
on  after  bartering  for  wares  of  the 
Indies.  The  harbor  is  safe  and  in 
time  of  storm  affords  excellent  refuge. 
On  its  flank  toward  old  Morro  Castle. 
one  of  the  show  places  of  the  world; 
a  reminder  of  the  days  of  the  Dons. 
Alluring  Women 

Cuban  men  and  women  are  fine 
specimens  of  health  and  beauty;  not 
small  as  the  Nordic  would  surmise, 
but  rather  large  and  splendidly  form- 
ed. The  men  are  handsome  and  the 
women  alluring;  iwragped  in  a  halo 
of  perfumes  of  Southern  Spain  that 
make  the  American  rubber-necker 
rather    balmy. 

The  interior  of  the  island  is  clean 
and  green.  The  farms  are  small  and 
well  kept  and  the  soil  fertile.  Palm 
trees    grow    in    the    center    of    grassy 
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planes  like  the  tall  pines  of  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Florida.  Fruits  and  sugar 
cane  abound. 

Much  Whisky  Sold 

Havana  means  oasis  to  the  aver- 
age American  as  he  shades  his  eyes 
across  the  desert.  And  actual  fig- 
ures prove  this  correct.  There  are 
places  in  Havana  licensed  to  sell  al- 
cholic  liquors,  probably  the  highest 
per  capita  percentage  of  any  city 
in  the  world.  Listed  in  these  are 
barrooms,  drug  stores,  hotels,  cabar- 
ets, night  clubs,  restuarants  and  even 
grocery  stores. 

No  Drunkards 

In  spite  of  all  this  whisky  a  drunk- 
en person  is  a  rare  spectacle  in  Havana. 


No  Cuban  or  Spaniard  is  found  in- 
toxicated. The  only  dowdies  to  be 
seen  laboring  along  are  American  col- 
legiates,  salesmen  conventioners  and 
tourists  and  they  soon  come  to  real- 
ize they  are  missing  half  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  foreign  country  by  flying  the 
tanker  flag.  The  Cubans  and  Span- 
iards sip  their  cocktails  before  din- 
ner, refresh  themselves  with  iced  beer 
at  noon  at  sidewalk  tables  or  gulp 
straight  Cognac  or  Bacardi  when  worn 
out  with  mental  or  physical  over-ex- 
ertion or  worry.  To  them  alcohol  is 
a  useful  and  pleasant  companion.  The 
national  drink  is  the  Daiquiri  cock- 
tail, made  of  Barcadi  rum,  lime  juice, 
sugar  and  an  appetizing  cordial. 


ORIGIN  OF  MEASUREMENTS 

The  old-fashioned  speech  of  our  grandparents  refer  to  the  height  of  a 
horse  as  "sixteen  hands"  and  to  the  breadth  of  some  object  as  a  "span." 
In  the  Pathfinder  we  find  a  brief  discussion  which  gives  us  the  equiva- 
lent in  inches  of  several  >of  these  old  expressions.    We  quote  the  article : 

"Originally,  it  is  claimed,  natural  measurements  of  distance  were 
taken  from  parts  of  the  human  body.  This  was  before  there  was  any  plan 
to  form  regular  tables  of  measurement.  The  inch  is  said  to  have  been 
developed  from  the  exact  length  of  the  thumb  joint.  The  old  measure- 
ment called  the  'hand'  was  the  four  inches  across  a  person's  hand.  This 
measure  is  still  four  inches.  The  span,  nine  inches,  came  from  the  space 
from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  the  end  of  the  extended  little  finger.  As 
its  name  implies,  the  foot  came  from  the  length  of  a  man's  foot. 

"The  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger  is  about 
eighteen  inches.  From  this  came  cubit,  an  old  measure  of  about  that 
length.  The  yard  originally  meant  an  arms'  length  from  the  chest  or  a 
stride.  This  is  still  used  as  a  measure  of  36  inches.  The  fathom,  six  feet 
was  gauged  by  a  man's  height,  or  by  his  reach  with  both  arms.  The 
verb  fathom  is  still  used  and  means  to  reach  or  to  get  the  depth  of  a  body 
of  water.  At  first  the  league  meant  an  hour's  walk  now  it  means  about 
three  of  our  ordinary  miles." — Girl's  Circle. 
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CYRUS  GOES  TO  MEET  MOTHER 


(Selected) 


Mr.  Westover,  the  manager  of  the 
Motor  Transportation  Company, 
wheeled  about  abruptly  in  his  chair 
as  a  boy  came  in  and  stood  by  his 
side. 

' '  Well,  Cyrus, ' '  he  said  not  unkind- 
ly, '  'what  is  it  V '  Cyrus  twirled  his 
cap.  He  was  a  lad  with  clear  eyes 
and  a  frank,  boyish  smile;  yet,  young 
as  he  was,  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
pany's best  men. 

"It's  this  way,  Mr.  Westover,"  he 
said  slowly.  "You  see  mother,  she's 
been  away  on  a  visit  for  three  months, 
and  this  morning  she's  coming  home, 
and  I  wondered  if  you'd  let  me  off 
for  just  an  hour.  I'd  like  to  meet 
that  train."  He  paused.  '"It's  been 
pretty  lonesome  with  her  away  so 
long,"  he  went  on.  ' ' My  sister  Mabel 
kept  house;  but  say,  Mr.  Westover, 
if  you  've  got  a  mother,  you  know  just 
how  it  feels  to  go  home  and  not  And 
her  there.  And  then,  the  meals.  My 
ssiter  cooks  well  enough ;  but  oh !  I  'd 
rather  just  eat  plain  bread  and  butter 
that  mother  put  on  the  table  than  a 
meal  anybody  else  could  get.  And 
so  I  wondered  if  you'd  let  me  off  long 
enough  to  meet  that  train." 

The  manager  of  the  Motor  Trans- 
portation Company  was  looking  at 
the  boy  but  was  not  seeing  him.     He 


was  reviewing  memory  pictures  of 
that  time  long  ago  when  he  was  a 
boy  and  in  these  pictures  he  was  see- 
ing his  mother  with  her  sweet  smile 
and  brown  hair  and  soft  blue  eyes, 
and  he  was  saying,  as  he  flung  his 
cap  aside:  "Is  dinner  ready,  mother? 
I  'm  as  hungry  as  a  bear. ' ' 

And  she  had  smiled  as  she  patted 
the  rough  hand.  "Yes,  it's  ready, 
and  I  've  a  surprise  for  you,  son.  No, 
I'm  not  going  to  tell  you.  Run  and 
wash  your  hands  and  you'll  soon 
know. ' ' 

And  how  good  the  surprise  had 
tasted  that  had  turned  out  to  be  a 
cherry  pie!  And  how  she  had  smiled 
at  him  as  she  passed  him  a  piece  in 
one  of  those  blue-and-gold  china  plat- 
es !  And  on  Saturday,  how  he  used 
to  enjoy  the  doughnuts  she  had  made 
him  !  Mother !  How  patient  she  had 
been  with  his  rough  noisy  ways!  How 
tenderly  she  had  tucked  him  in  at 
night !  How  happy  she  had  made 
those  early  boyhood  days !  Mother 
— the  sweetness  of  that  name ! 

' '  Cyrus, ' '  he  said,  somewhat  gruffly 
to  hide  his  emotion,  ' '  take  my  new 
electric  to  the  station,  and  drive  your 
mother  home  in  it.  Take  all  the  time 
you  want.  I  had  a  good  mother  my- 
self!" 


The  big  man  at  the  last  is  the  man  who  takes  an  idea  and  makes  of  it 
a  genuine  success — the  man  who  brings  the  ship  intp  port. 

—Elbert  Hubbard 
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MINISTER  SPEAKS  OF  YOUTH'S 
DISCONTENT 


(Greensboro 

"The  hope  of  the  world  is  in  the 
wholesome  discontent  of  the  youth," 
said  Rev.  Albea  Godbold,  pastor  of 
College  Place  Methodist  church, 
preaching  the  first  of  a  series  of  ser- 
mons especially  to  young  people  on 
the  subject  "Youth's  Discontent''  at 
the  Sunday  evening  service.  An  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  service  was 
the  music  by  a  choir  of  the  young- 
people  of  the  church,  which  sane  the 
"Awakening  Chorus,"  by  Gabriel. 
Rev.  Mr.  Godbold  said  that  youth  to- 
day is  wide  awake  and  has  a  remark- 
able capacity  for  ferreting  out  sham 
that  is  rather  upsetting  to  elders. 
His  text  was  "These  that  have  turn- 
ed the  world  upside  down  are  come 
hither   also.''     He   said  in  part: 

"Youth  is  discontented  because  it 
is  more  wide  awake  than  in  any  gen- 
eration past.  The  almost  universal 
education  of  the  present  day  and  the 
awakening  experiences  of  the  world 
war  have  made  the  young  people  very 
alert.  Also  the  spirit  of  democracy 
that  is  abroad  in  the  world  makes 
each  person  feel  powerful  that  he 
has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion.  It 
makes  them  dissatisfied  with  things 
that  are  not  right  and  to  speak  and 
act  their  discontent.  Youth  today 
is  wide  awake,  it  is  too  keen  to  be 
fooled  by  make  believe.  It  goes 
about  upsetting  sham  and  expedien- 
cy. Being  alert,  it  manifests  a  re- 
markable capacity  for  ferreting  out 
sham,  bluff,  camouflage  and  cant  in 
our  life.  This  ability  makes  its  dis- 
content very  apparent  to  us. 

' '  Youth   is   discontent   because   old- 


Daily  News) 

er  folks  do  no  understand  it.  In 
spite  of  all  efforts  it  is  all  but  im- 
possible for  an  older  person  to  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  a  youth  of 
adolescent  age.  Very  few  adults, 
without  effort  and  study  can  sympa- 
thize with  young  people  to  the  ex- 
tent of  really  being  able  to  under- 
stand and  help  them.  Older  people 
often  take  the  attitude  expressed  in 
the  saying,  'Boys  will  be  boys,'  and 
allow  the  younger  generation  to  do 
anything  they  will  without  guidance 
or  counsel.  Others  take  the  attitude 
of  emphasizing  strict  discipline  with- 
out regard  for  the  emotions  of  youth. 
Blessed  is  the  parent,  the  teacher,  the 
adult  in  any  position  who  really  can 
enter  into  the  mind  and  emotions  of 
youth.  Such  a  person  can  save  many 
a  soul  by  wise  counsel. 

"'Youth  is  also  discontented  be- 
cause  it   knows   that   age   has   failed. 

"Not  all  the  blame  for  the  discon- 
tent of  youth  can  be  shifted  to  the 
elders.  Not  a  few  young  people  are 
simply  impatient  of  all  restraint. 
They  have  no  interest  in  the  higher 
true  understanding  of  the  real  val- 
ues, they  are  out  of  gear  with  life. 
Many  of  our  young  people  would  be 
more  contented  if  they  personally 
were  living  more  fully  Christian  lives. 

' "  Yet  on  the  whole  youth 's  discon- 
tent is  a  good  healthy  sign  For  con- 
tentment is  stagnation.  Civilization 
might  soon  become  fixed  and  static 
if  there  were  no  youth  to  come  along 
and  upset  it.  We  must  not  forget 
that  JeMis  was  a  youth  impatient 
with  the  wrongs  of  his  time." 
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"WHAT  HEALTH  EDUCATION  DOES" 


(The  Health  Bulletin) 


One  of  the  school  nurses  at  work 
in  western  North  Carolina  has  written 
us  a  most  interesting  letter.  The  let- 
ter was  elated  in  January,  and  simply 
sets  forth  a  little  experience  that  she 
had  had,  which  is  so  interesting  that 
we  herewith  set  forth  the  substance 
of  the  story. 

In  her  regular  work  in  the  schools 
of  the  county  in  which  she  was  assign- 
ed at  that  time  the  nurse  one  day 
visited  a  small  one-teacher  school 
high  up  on  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  teach- 
er of  the  school  told  the  nurse  that  he 
had  a  family,  including  four  fine  chil- 
dren, who  were  pupils  in  the  high 
school  of  another  locality  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  same  county  in  which  the 
teacher  was  engaged  in  teaching.  The 
teacher  told  the  nurse  that  he  had  to 
stay  away  from  home,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  week-end  occasionally,  for 
six  months  in  the  year,  teaching  in 
the  small  one-teacher  schools  of  the 
county,  but  that  in  his  section  there 
was  a  fine  State  high  school,  and  all 
of  his  four  children  were  doing  Avell 
in  that  school.  The  teacher  said  that 
he  had  been  reading  the  Health  Bulle- 
tin regularly  for  many  years,  never 
missing  an  issue.  He  said  that  he  had 
all  of  his  children's  tonsils  removed. 
He  had  kept  their  teeth  in  good  shape, 
and  he  had  followed  the  numerous  sug- 
gestions in  the  Bulletin  as  to  selection 
of  diets,  sleeping  hours,  fresh  air  and 
exercise,  and  so  on. 

This  teacher  told  the  nurse  the  name 
of  the  high  school  in  that  county  where 
his  children  were  pupils.  Some  days 
later  the  nurse,  in  her  regular  order 
of  work,  naturally  visited  that  parti- 
cular   high    school.     On    the    day    of 


her  visit  there  were  twenty-four  pu- 
pils present  in  the  first  high  school 
grade.  The  nurse  said  that  several 
of  the  pupils  out  of  the  twenty-four 
were  almost  grown,  as  they  were  phy- 
sically so  well  developed.  The  nurse 
asked  the  grade,  however,  how  many 
of  the  families  represented  in  the 
grade  received  the  Healtlh  Bulletin 
issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
at  Raleigh  once  a  month.  Only  one 
held  up  his  hand.  This  boy  said  that 
he  did,  and  that  it  had  been  coming 
to  his  father  for  several  years.  Upon 
inquiry  the  nurse  found  that  the  boy 
was  the  son  of  the  teacher  of  the  one- 
teacher  school  that  she  had  met  a 
few  days  previously. 

The  nurse  said  that  of  the  twenty- 
four  pupils  not  one  of  them  had  ever 
heard  of  the  sixth  year  molar  teeth. 
Some  of  them  had  very  bad  teeth, 
but  the  boy  that  had  been  "raised  on 
the  Bulletin''  had  perfect  teeth.  His 
weight  and  height  were  up  to  the  ap- 
proved standard,  and  he  had  the  bear- 
ings of  a  first  class  healthy  young  man 
of  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  nurse 
turned  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
school,  who  was  in  the  room,  and  said : 
''See    what    health    education    does." 

The  nurse  said  that  the  largest  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  in  that  room  were 
in  bad  physical  shape,  except  the  few 
overgrown  pupils,  and  even  those  had 
very  bad  teeth,  trouble  with  eyes,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  pupils  had  bad. 
throats. 

The  nurse  commented  that  somebody 
has  failed  to  do  what  they  ought  to 
for  these  people,  and  that  at  times  it 
seems  discouraging,  when  looking  at 
the  contrast  between  children  of  par- 
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ents    who    have    been    interested    in  for  them  to  have  assistance  rendered, 

health    education,    who    have    availed  when  necessary,  to  maintain  the  health 

themselves  of  the  literature  issued  by  of  their  families. 

the   State  Board  of  Health    (as  it  is  The  writer  of  these  lines  has  been 

free  for  the  asking),  when  compared  working    with    the     State     Board     of 

to    the    larger   number    who   have    no  Health    too   many   years    to   mention, 

idea  about  these  things  because  they  and  he  has  had  one  ambition  and  that 

have  never  been  told.     No  less  an  au-  is  for  the  people  all  over  North  Caro- 

thority   than    Dr.    Harvey   W.    Wiley  lina,  in  isolated  city  streets  and  sub- 

of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  recently  said  urbs,  and  in  remote  neighborhoods  in 

that  the  greatest  need  for  the  farmers  the  mountains  and  in  the  flat  country 

of  the   United   States  in   the   way   of  alike,  to  have  a  first-hand  knowledge 

farm   aid  is  to  be  taught  the  simple  of  the  simple  elemental  principles  of 

principles    of    health    education,    and  health  education. 


MOTHER'S  QUILT 

Strange  that  I  carry  this  quilt  around? 

Well  I  never  think  that  it's  strange  at  all. 
For  many  a  comforting  thought  I've  found 

In  this  patchwork  quilt  when  the  shadows  fall. 
For  here's  a  bit  of  my  sister's  dress, 
The  one  that  you  never  knew,  I  guess, 

The  little  saint  of  my  childhood  hours 

The  reaper  took  like  the  first  spring  fiow'rs. 

My  mother  fashioned  this  patchwork  quilt, 
She  made  it  out  of  the  things  of  old, 

And  maybe  you  cannot  see  the  gilt, 

But  this  patchwork  quilt  is  a  cloth  of  gold. 

For  here's  a  bit  of  her  Sunday  best, 

And  here's  a  square  of  my  father's  vest, 
And  here's  a  waist  that  belonged  tp  me, 
I  tore  when  I  fell  from  the  apple-rtee. 

Strange  that  I  carry  from  town  to  town 
This  queer  old  quilt  of  my  poorer  days? 

Yet  every  night  when  I  lay  me  down 

It  warms  my  heart  in  a  hundred  ways. 

Wherever  my  feet  may  chance  to  roam. 

Here's  a  thought  of  her,  here's  a  touch  of  home; 
And,  a  castle  roof  or  the  sky  above, 
It  covers  a  boy  like  his  mother's  love. 

By  Douglas  Malloch. 
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AFIELD  WITH  NATURE  LOVERS 


By  Charlotte  Hilton  Green 

An  orchestra  of  bird  music !  Mr. 
E.  Laurence  Palmer,  director  of  Na- 
ture Study  for  Cornell  University, 
suggests  that  in  taking  a  May  ramble 
we  try  to  work  up  a  bird  orchestra, 
as  one  of  his  students  has  done.  This 
boy  sees,  or  perhaps  we  should  say 
hear,  a  symphony  orchestra  in  the  bird 
chorus.  Of  course,  one  should  have 
an  ear  attuned  to  music  to  do  this. 
Several  of  the  blind  children  could 
do  it,  I  am  sure,  as  they  discuss  birds 
in  the  terms  of  pitch  and  keys.  Gold- 
finches are  placed  as  first  violins,  the 
purple  finches  and  vireos,  second  vio- 
lins. Meadow  larks  supply  the  cello 
music  and  the  thrushes  and  bluebirds 
the  flute.  Chickadees  and  kinglets 
come  forward  with  their  piccolos,  and 
quail,  the  trombones.  To  these  are 
added  the  bass  viol  of  the  mourning 
dove,  the  oboe  of  the  schreech  owl, 
the  bass  drum  of  the  ruffed  grouse, 
and  the  bass  horn  of  the  great  horn- 
ed owl.  Snare  drums  are  supplied  by 
woodpeckers,  traps  by  the  kingfishers, 
and  cymbals  by  the  blue  jay. 
The  Warblers— The  Gleaners  of  the 
Tree  Tops 

May  is  not  only  the  month  of  flow- 
ers, it  is  also  the  month  of  the  warb- 
lers. In  late  April  and  may  nine- 
tenth  of  these  dainty,  colorful  birds 
pass  northward.  Some  of  them  remain 
here,  many  of  them  go  on  to  nest  in  the 
northern  states  and  far  into  Canada. 

Look  to  the  tree  tops  for  the  warb- 
lers. They  are  the  hardest  of  the 
birds  to  find — they  are  indeed  the 
gleaners  of  the  tree  tops.  Some  of 
them  come  from  the  Yucatan  peninsu- 
la, straight  across  the  Mexican  Gulf; 
others   from   the   jungles   of   Pern   or 


in  Progressive  Farmer) 

Ecuador;  some  from  the  Colombian 
wilds.  They  are  all  far  travelers.  On- 
ly one,  the  pine  warbler,  "olive-green- 
with-breast-of-gold ' ' — the  little  fel- 
low whom  I  have  often  mentioned,  is 
with  us  the  year  around.  And  we  have 
one  other  winter  warbler,  the  myrtle, 
he  of  the  four  gold  spots  on  crown, 
sides,  and  rump,  Avith  two  white  wing 
bars,  and  white  in  the  tail.  He  is 
gray  and  black  streaked  above,  Avhite 
below,  heavily  streaked  with  black  on 
the  breast.  Most  of  our  warblers 
come  in  the  spring  and  go  away  in 
the  fall,  but  this  little  fellow  reverses 
the  process  and  comes  to  us  from  the 
far  North  in  October,  and  will  leave 
us  again  for  the  North,  in  May.  If 
you  have  watched  carefully,  you  may 
have  observed  him  slowly  donning 
these  bright  gold  "spots''  as  his  court- 
ing plumage. 

The  earliest  of  our  summer  warb- 
lers to  come  back,  and  indeed,  one 
of  the  very  earliest  of  all  the  migrants 
is  the  Maryland  yellowthroat,  one  of 
our  most  common  warblers.  He  is 
olive  green  below,  yellow  breasted, 
and  wears  a  black  mask  over  the 
forehead,  eyes,  and  sides  of  neck. 
It  is  worth  an  early  morning  walk — ■ 
anywhere  from  five  o'clock  on — to 
hear  him  sing  '"  witch-i-tee,  witch-i- 
tee,  witch-i-tee,"  and  to  see  the  morn- 
ing sunlight  make  of  him  a  living, 
pulsing  jewel  of  jade  and  gold  and 
ebony. 

The  hooded  warbler  is  also  green 
above  and  yellow  beneath,  and  has  a 
black  hood  covering  the  top  of  his 
head  and  running  around  the  neck  and 
throat,  with  forehead  and  cheeks  yel- 
low,   as    though    he    were    wearing    a 
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yellow  mask.     He  is   a   lively  fellow,  heavy    black    streaks    on    the    sides, 

liking  the  woods  and  low,  wet  places.  There    are    two    yellowish    wing    bars 

The    prairie    warbler    is    a    bright  and  conspicuous  white  patches  in  the 

greenish  above  and  yellow  beloAv,  with  tail. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  BOYS 

Now,  if  any  one  has  an  easy  time 

In  this  worid  of  push  and  pull, 
It  is  the  boy  of  the  family, 

For  his  hands  are  always  full. 
I'd  like  to  ask,  who  fiills  the  stove? 

Where  is  the  girl  who  could? 
Who  brings  in  water,  who  lights  the  fire, 

And  splits  the  kindling-wood? 

And  who  is  it  that  cleans  the  walks 

After  hours  of  snowing? 
In  summer,  who  keeps  down  the  weeds 

By  diligent  hoeing? 
And  who  must  harness  the  faithful  horse 

When  the  girls  would  ride  about? 
And  who  must  clean  the  carriage  off? 

The  boy,  you'll  own,  no  doubt. 

And  who  does  the  many  ether  things, 

Too  numerous  to  mention? 
The  boy  is  the  "general  utility  man," 

And  really  deserves  a  pension. 
Friends!     Just  praise  the  boy  sometimes, 

When  he  does  his  very  best; 
And  don't  always  want  the  easy  chair 

When  he's  taking  a  little  rest. 

Don't  let  him  always  be  the  last 

To  see  the  new  magazine; 
And  sometimes  let  the  boy  be  heard 

As  well  as  to  be  seen. 
That  boys  are  far  from  perfect 

Is  understood  by  all ; 
But  they  have  hearts,  remember, 

For  "men  are  boys  grown  tall." 

And  when  a  boy  has  been  working 

His  level  best  for  days, 
It  does  him  good,  I  tell  you, 

To  have  some  hearty  praise! 
He  is  not  merely  a  combination 

Of  muddy  boots  and  noise, 
And  he  likes  to  be  looked  upon 

As  one  of  the  family  joys. 

—The  Gem 
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CHILDREN'S  PROBLEMS 

(Asheville  Citizen) 


Senator  Couzens,  in  creating  a  trust 
fund  of  $10,000,000  to  improve  the 
lot  of  children,  explains  that  it  will 
finance  work  to  solve  the  problems 
as  well  as  improve  the  health  of  the 
youngsters,  and  immediately  a  smart 
Aleck  steps  up  with  the  derisive  com- 
ment, '  'Solve  children 's  problems  ! 
What  problems  have  children  that  are 
worth  bothering  about?" 

The  foolish  virgin  or  stupid  bache- 
lor who  says  that  has  a  short  memory. 
Such  a  commentator  belongs  to  that 
antediluvian  class  which  believed  that 
the  best  way  to  get  sense  into  children 
was  to  knock  it  into  them,  and  that 
a  blow  on  their  heads  had  no  deeper 
effect  than  the  knot  it  raised.  The 
theory  of  this  school  was  that  the 
adult  always  knew  what  was  best  for 
children,  that  the  children  knew  it 
too,  and  that  the  idea  of  a  youngster's 
thinking  straight  or  feeling  deeply 
was  as  funny  as  it  was  impossible. 

Luckily  for  the  children,  the  adult 
world  is  better  informed  nowadays. 
Freud  and  his  followers  have  demon- 
strated that  the  emotional  hurt  of 
children  may  precipitate  a  bankrupt- 
cy, nervous  collapse  or  suicide  in  lat- 
er life.     They  have  proved  that  humil- 


iation at  the  age  of  four  or  five  may 
create  in  the  subconscious  mind  a 
horror  or  a  fear  which  forty  years 
later  may  come  forth  from  its  hiding 
place  to  tear  down  in  a  day  the  edi- 
fice of  a  successful  career  builded  by 
the  infinite  care  and  labor  of  two 
decades. 

Nor  is  the  suffering,  mental  and 
emotional,  of  childhood  a  light  thing. 
The  large  number  of  child  suicides 
proves  this.  The  very  fact  that  child- 
hood is  so  impressionable,  so  capable 
of  vivid  feeling  and  intense  longing, 
is  evidence  that  the  adolescent  can 
be  tragically  wounded  by  disappoint- 
ment or  ridicule. 

In  the  present  age,  when  youngsters 
are  thrown  upon  their  own  resources 
so  early  in  life,  when  they  are  given 
great  liberty  and  allowed  or  forced 
to  develop  their  own  ethics  and  stan- 
dards, they  need  help  more  than  they 
have  ever  needed  it.  Their  young  minds 
and  hearts  are  often  too  fragile  to1  bear 
the  burden  of  responsiblity  put  upon 
them.  Senator  Couzens,  in  planning 
to  help  them  with  their  problems, 
displays  a  deep  and  merciful  under- 
standing of  their  plight. 


Happiness  itself  is  sufficient  excuse.  Beautiful  things  are  right  and 
true;  so  beautiful  actions  are  those  pleasing  to  the  gods.  Wise  men  have 
an  inward  sense  of  what  is  beautiful,  and  the  highest  wisdom  is  to  crust 
this  intuition  and  be  guided  by  it.  The  answer  to  the  last  appeal  of 
what  is  right  lies  within  a  man's  own  breast.     Trust  thyself. 


— Aristotle. 
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HIS  ANSWER. 

By  G.  E.  Wallace,  in  Young  Folks 


Sam  Lindstroom  stepped  out  of  the 
entrance  vestibule  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  made  his  way  briskly  down  the 
street.  A  bright  day — a  good  day 
to  be  alive!  That  was  his  thought 
as  he  went  down  the  well-kept  streets 
towards  the  business  quarter.  He  nod- 
ded cheerfully  to  an  acquaintance. 
He'd  just  have  time  to  eat  in  the  lit- 
tle cozy  restaurant  on  Eighth  Street, 
and  then  make  the  office.  And  so  Sam 
stepped  along  briskly,  satisfied  with 
life.  He  surely  was  glad  to  be  alive 
—and  out  of  the  foreign  quarter  on 
the  city's  outskirts. 

In  the  doorway  of  a  book  store  two 
men  noted  him.  Sam  did  not  see  the 
tAvo  men  who  had  stopped  talking  as  he 
drew  near.  He  did  not  see  them,  nor 
did  he  hear  the  elder  of  the  two  say 
as  he  passed,  "That's  the  one— clerk 
in  A.  T.  Boscoe's.  office.  You  know 
Boscoe — the  investment  broker.  Well, 
he  clerks  there— we  might  get  him 
to   do   it." 

"Might."  The  other  man  gazed 
with  interest  after  Sam,  noting  every 
detail  of  his  appearance.  "He  seems 
to  be  a  pushing,  well-groomed  chap," 
he  remarked  cryptically— and  doubt- 
fully. 

"He  is!"  The  older  of  the  two 
spoke.  "Good  dresser  and  all  that. 
See. ' '  Sam  had  stopped  to  gaze  at  the 
show  window  of  an  automobile  agency. 
"See!  I  thought  he'd  do  that!  What 
do   you   think?" 

"Works  for  Boscoe,  does  he? 
Lives — ' ' 

"At  the  Y." 

"Parents   dead   then?"     That   was 


asked  with  interest,  as  if  the  answer 
might  determine  something. 

"No.  They  live  somewhere  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  from  what  I 
hear.     Foreigners   and — ' ' 

"  Oh ! "  The  other  pondered  upon 
the  answer  and  seemed  pleased. 
"  Oh  ! ' '  A  pause  as  if  the  man  were 
reflecting.  Then — again  a  quick 
scrutiny  of  the  boy,  a  scrutiny  that 
took  in  his  fashionable  clothes,  "I'll 
try  him — he  might  do  !  " 

The  other  man  noded.  ' '  Well,  good 
luck, ' '  he  said  as  he  turned  away. 
"If  you  do  get  it,  we'll  make  a  kill- 
ing ! ' ' 

The  man  addressed  nodded.  "I'll 
try.  He  doesn't  live  with  his  par- 
ents?" The  last  was  not  so  much 
a  question   as  a   satisfied   statement. 

Sam,  however,  heard  none  of  that 
conversation.  The  auto  in  the  show 
window  took  all  of  his  attention.  A  low, 
showy,  sport  model,  the  auto  was. 
Sam  knew  its  every  line.  Some  day 
— always  as  he  looked  at  it  Sam  kept 
saying  that — some  day  he'd  get  a  car 
like  that — when,  when  his  ship  came 
in.  That  last  was  a  little  doubtful. 
When  his  ship  came  in  J  He  made 
twenty  a  week,  not  bad  for  one  just 
eighteen !  But,  Sam  looked  down  at 
his  clothes,  stylish  in  cut ;  but  clothes 
took  money — and — and  his  room — and 
his  meals  eaten  in  cozy  restaurants 
— all  cost! 

There  was  a  cloud  on  his  face  as 
he  moved  away.  It  increased,  almost 
to  a.  frown,  when  at  the  office  the 
phone  rang,  and,  answering  it,  he  heard 
his  brother's  voice.     His  brother  was 
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a  mechanic 's  helper  and  his  voice  was 
rough,  like  his  whole  occupation,  Sam 
thought  as  he  looked  complacently 
around  the  finely  furnished  office  in 
which  he  worked. 

' '  Say, ' '  his  brother  cried  over  the 
phone,  "say,  Sam — Ma  was  worried 
last  night— your  night  to  come  home, 
you  know.  Ain't  forgetting  us,  are 
you?" 

Forgetting!  Sam  flushed.  He  was 
irritated  by  the  coarseness  of  his 
brother's  voice,  by  the  faint  foreign 
accent,  barely  perceptible.  He  felt 
a  temptation  to  say,  '"Yes,"  and  let 
it  go  at  that.  Then  he  flushed.  That, 
would  be  caddish !  And — and  he  was 
not  forgetting  them.  He  cared  for 
them !  But — they  could  not  under- 
stand. Of  course,  they  were  good 
folk — honest  folk — and  Ma,  Sam 
thought  of  her  in  the  vernacular,  Ma 
was  the  best  cook  ever — but — but  they 
were  crude — no  class.  Out  there — in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  with  the  cheap 
Houses — in  the  foreign  quarter- — he 
could  not  live  there !  Why,  it  was 
impossible — quite!  At  Boscoe's  he 
had  a  chance — a  chance  to  go  up ! 
A  good  chance,  if,  Boscoe  had  said 
that,  if  he  proved  he  had  the  right 
stuff  in  him,  if  he  made  the  right  con- 
nections, associates.  And  what  chance 
had  he  at  home — with  his  father,  who 
sat  every  evening  after  the  work  of 
the  day  was  past  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
out  on  the  porch  ?  What  chance  had 
he  at  home  with  his  mother — and  her 
queer  un-American  ways  ?  What 
chance !  It  had  been  to  get  that 
chance  he  had  taken  a  room  at  the 
"Y."1  "To  be  near  my  work,"  he 
had  told  his  mother,  his  face  someway 
uncomfortably  hot  as  his  mother's 
eyes  had  first  stared  at  him  unbeliev 


ingly,  then  clouded.  "To  be  near- 
work.  Sure,  Mom,  I'll  be  home  every 
day  or  so."  He  remembered  that 
now  as  his  brother's  question  came — 
and  he  flushed — and  his  frown  deep- 
ened. "Happened  I  could  not  come 
— business. ' '  Sam  tried  to  make  his 
voice  cool,  impersonal.  "Very  busy." 
Then,  weakening,  for  he  had  been  go- 
ing to  hang  up.  "I'll  be  out — tonight, 
maybe." 

And  so  after  his  brother  had  rung 
off,  he  sat  thinking.  Had  he  left  them 
because  they  were  dragging  him  down 
— or — and  the  very  fact  that  it  was  a 
possibility  roused  his  anger — or — be- 
cause he  was  ashamed  of  them.  And 
then  suddenly  he  wished  he  were  back 
again  with  them.  But  he  musn't  go 
back.  His  chance-he  musn't  throw  that 
away.  He  missed  them — but — but  he 
could  not  be  dragged  down.  He  look- 
ed at  his  clothes,  thought  of  that  auto 
he  hoped  to  buy.  They  never  under- 
stood. They  thought  his  clothes  were 
an  extravagance.  They  had  expres- 
sed their  distrust  of  his  scheme  to  get 
an  auto  on  time.  "Keep  out  of  debt 
— never  owe  a  penny  if  you  can  help 
it."  Old  fashioned,  old-world  max- 
ims they  quoted  to  him.  That  was  it 
— old-fashioned,  old-fashioned  even 
like   their  very   speech. 

And  so  he  stood  frowning.  Old- 
fashioned — and  yet — there  was  a  cer- 
tain wistfulness  in  his  eyes — yet  they 
were  good  to  him  In  fact — he  would 
not  have  acknowledged  it,  but  'twas 
true — in  fact  once  or  twice  since  he 
had  gotten  the  room  down-town,  since 
he  had  gone  upon  his  own,  he  had 
wished  his  mother  had  been  around  to 
protest  and  dissuade  him  from  doing 
some  of  the  things  he  had  done  with 
the  crowd.     Not  that  he  had  done  anv- 
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thing  very  bad,  but  some  of  the  things 
were  not  just  exactly  things  his  moth- 
er would  have  approved  of — or  that 
he   really   did,   either. 

So  Sam  stood  for  some  time,  thou 
turned  resolutely  to  work.  He  kept 
busy  the  whole  day.  working-  hard  to 
keep  abreast  of  his  tasks.  He  want- 
ed to  get  out  early.  The  salesman  of 
the  Atem  Car  had  said  he'd  drop 
around  and  demonstrate  the  car.  Sam 
had  protested  that  he  did  not  have 
the  money  to  buy,  but  the  salesman 
had  said  he'd  be  around  anyway. 

And  so,  shortly  after  five  Sam  was 
back  at  his  room  at  the  "Y".  He'd 
wash  up,  dress,  go  to  supper.  Then 
it  might  be  he'd  get  a  ride  in  that 
err — if  the  agent   came. 

The  phone  in  the  room  rang. 
''Man  in  the  lobby  to  see  you." 
Sam  was  puzzled.  '"No,"  the  clerk 
answered  his  question,  ''he  didn't  give 
a  name.  Just  said  to  phone  up  and 
see  if  you  could  come  down." 

It  must  be  the  Atem  agent !  And 
yet  that  was  funny!  'Twas  hardly 
live-thirty  yet! 

Nevertheless,  Sam  made  ready  and 
went  down.  He  was  surprised  that 
the  man  had  come  so  early.  He  was 
more  surprised  as  he  hurried  from  the 
elevator  into  the  well-lit  lobby  and  a 
middle-aged  man,  a  stranger  to  him, 
arose  from  a  deep  leather  chair  and 
greeted  him. 

"Mr.  Lindstroom?"  There  was  a 
subtle  flattery  in  the  stressed  ''Mis- 
ter. ' ' 

Then,  "I  don't  suppose  you  know 
me,  but, ' '  a  pause  and  again  Sam  felt 
the  implied  flattery,  "but  I've  heard 
of  you,  Mr.  Lindstroom.  An  up-and- 
coming  member  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation, they  tell  me.     Yes,  sir,  a  comer!    - 


That's  why  I  called.  I  have  a  little 
proposition  to  make  to  you — and 
thought  you  might  want  to  grasp  it." 
Sam  was  rather  provoked.  An  agent 
evidently  who  wanted  to  sell  him  some- 
thing. But  nevertheless,  he  listened 
and  at  the  end  he  understood!  "You 
want  me,  me,  to,"  "steal"  was  on 
the  tip  of  his  tongue,  but  he  kept  the 
word  back,  "you  want  me  to  get  you 
Mr.   Boscoe's   lists   of   customer.-.'" 

The  man  seemed  to  breathe  eas- 
ier. Maybe  he,  too,  had  been  think- 
ing of  that  ugly  word  " steal,"  "'Get,'' 
he  repeated  Sam's  phrase,  ''get  them. 
That's  it.  I  want  duplicate  lists. 
Nothing,"  he  was  arguing  Sam  felt, 
"nothing  wrong  with  that,  you  see. 
Just  a  business  proposition.  You  have 
access  to  Boscoe's  lists.  Just  copy 
duplicates   and — " 

Sam  started  to  speak.  His  face 
was  white  with  anger. 

' '  And, ' '  the  man  gave  him  no  time, ' ' 
there'll  be  a  fat  check  as  a  reward 
for  your  work.  Yes,  sir,  a  nice  cheek 
— say  for  one — one  hundred  dollars. 
Pretty  good  wages,  huh,  to  pay  you 
for  your  work  and  trouble.  Seems," 
the  man  looked  at  Sam  shrewdly, 
"seems  as  if  a  young  man  like  you 
ought  to  have  no  trouble  in  using  an 
extra  hundred.  An  auto,  say,  or  a 
few  new  togs — " 

An  auto.  Sam  swallowed  the  words 
that  Avere  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 
An  auto !  An  extra  hundred  and  he 
could  swing  the  deal!  He  hesitated. 
"Just  a  little  extra  work,"  the  mm 
was  following  up  his  advantage,  "just 
a  little  extra  work  ! ' ' 
"But?" 

"And  just  for  copying  a  few  names, 
just  for  making  a  duplicate  copy  oi' 
Boscoe's  lists!  One  hundred  dollars 
-just  for  a  little  work  in  your  spare 
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time ! ' ' 

Just  copying  names !  Sam  wet  his 
lips.  There  was  nothing  wrong,  he 
told  himself,  nothing  wrong  in  doing 
that!  And  the  auto — he  could  feel 
the  steering  wheel  in  his  hands.  He 
could  see  people  turning  to  look  at 
him  as  he  sped  by,  see  people  look 
and  enviously  ask,  '"'Who  is  that1?" 
One  hundred  dollars — one  hundred  dol- 
lars ! 

And  so  again  Sam  started  to  speak. 
There  Avas  nothing  wrong  in  the  offer, 
nothing  wrong.  He'd  accept.  He'd 
accept — and — and  in  such  a  Avay  that 
the  man  before  him  would  understand 
(Sam  could  not  have  explained  why 
he  felt  his  self-respect  depended  up- 
on it),  that  there  was  nothing  wrong 
— in  copying  the  lists.  But  the  words 
came  not.  He  faltered.  Words — 
'twas  not  words,  'twas  just  one  word, 
just  a  "yes"  or  "no."  That  was  all 
he  had  to  say.  'Twas  not  a  matter 
of  fine  phrases  !  Fine  phrases !  Fine 
phrases  were  Avhat  this  other  man  Avas 
using — to  hide  what  he  really  Avant- 
ed,  to  hide  the  fa,ct  that  he  A\ras  ask- 
ing him  to  steal !  Fine  phrases  might 
do  to  put  the  question,  but  his  OAATn 
answer  could  not  be  in  fine  phrases. 
It  had  to  be  just  one  short  AArord. 

"You  will,  then?"  The  other  beam- 
ed.    '  T    thought    you    Avould. ' ' 

And  then  Sam's  answer  came.  Its 
AA-armth  surprised  even  himself.  ' '  No. ' ' 

One  word — that  AA^as  all.  "No." 
Sam  did  not  note  the  others  in  the 
lobby  AA7ho  turned  as  the  word  rang 
out.  In  fact,  he  did  not  compre- 
hend anything,  only,  only  he  had  said, 
"No,"  and  suddenly — 'tAA7as  uncanny 
— suddenly  Mr.  Boscoe  had  appear- 
ed. 

"You  surely  made  that  plain." 
HoA\r  his   employer,   Mr.   Boscoe,   had 


appeared  Sam  could  not  say.  Mr. 
Boscoe  had  just  suddenly  appeared 
from  noAA'here — the  stranger,  apologet- 
ic, someAvhat  frightened,  had  scuttled 
off.  So  Sam  now  stood  embarrassed. 
His  employer  could  not  just  have  pop- 
ped up  out  of  the  ground;  he  must 
have  been  in  the  lobby  and  overheard 
them  talking.  And  so  Sam  stood,  em- 
barrassed, blushing,  as  his  employer 
smiled  and  nodded.  '''  'You  surely  made 
that  plain!  I  was  wondering  AA-hat 
your  answer  aa-ouIcI  be  ! ' ' 

So  Mr.  Boscoe  had  heard  the  man, 
then!  Sam  did  not  put  the  thoughts 
into  words,  but  maybe  Mr.  Boscoe 
read  his  thoughts. 

Mr.  Boscoe  nodded.  He  looked  at 
Sam  as  though  he  really  saw  him  for 
the  first  time.  He  looked  at  Sam — 
and  looked  pleased.  "You'll  not  lose, 
boy,"  he  said,  "you'll  not  lose!  I'll 
ee  to  that."  And  then,  "By  the 
way, ' '  the  phrases  that  followed  seem- 
ed disjointed  to  Sam,  though  in  reali- 
ty they  were  not,  but  Sam,  excited, 
heard  only  hte  main  phrases  as, 
"where  do  you  (live — must  call  and 
see  you — talk  matters  over — you've  a 
future   in   our   house. ' ' 

Sam  hesitated.  Live?  Almost  he 
had  said,  "Here.  At  the  'Y'."  But 
suddenly  he  stopped.  Live?  His  head 
went  up  proudly  as  he  gave  the  ad- 
dress. Ashamed,  ashamed  of  that 
address,  ashamed  of  his  humble  fath- 
er and  mother!  Why — 'tAvas  not  his 
gilding  and  gilt,  not  his  fine  clothes 
that  had  saved  him  from  accepting  th.3 
stranger's  offer.  'Taatbs  his  mother's 
honesty — 'tAvas  his  father's  teach- 
ings! And  the  reward  he  was  going 
to  get — Mr.  Boscoe  spoke  of  a  reAvard 
for  his  honesty — that  reAvard  would 
be  a  tribute  to  his  father  and  his  moth- 
er !     His  shame  of  his  parents  vanish- 
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ed;  in  its  place  came  a  pride,  and, 
head  ba^k,  he  answered,  "At  Number 
117  Cherry  Street.  At  home — with 
my   father  and   mother!"     That   was 


where  his  home  was — and,  as  he  turn- 
ed from  his  employer,  that  was  where 
he  was  going  now ! 


THE  CRAPE  MYRTLE. 

By  Charles  A.  David 


Some  flowers  and  shrubs,  like  some 
people,  are  forever  breaking  into  print 
and  getting  photographed  and  describ- 
ed  until  they   become   as  familiar   to 
the   public   as   any   of   the   nationally 
advertised   brands   of   shaving  cream. 
But    some    of    the    more    modest,    the 
crape    myrtle    for    instance,    are    sel- 
dom mentioned.     One  of  the  big  en- 
cyclopedias ignores  it  entirely,  while 
giving  a  half  page  to  the  jimson  weed 
and  fully   as  much   to  the  cocklebur. 
But  those  who  have  reveled  in  its 
pink  loveliness  from  their  earliest  re- 
collection  would   miss   something   out 
of  life  if  it  were  suddenly  removed. 
It   is   a   friendly   shrub   and   loves   to 
neighbor  with  the  crape  jasmines,  the 
altheas,  the  magnolias,  the  lilacs,  and 
the  slender  cedars  that  people  the  old- 
fashioned  gardens   of  the   south   and, 
if   given   a   half   chance,    will    outlive 
them  all.     The  writer  does  not  remem- 
ber ever  having  seen  a   crape  myrtle 
that  had  died  a  natural  death,  though 
of  course  there  must  be  such,  as  even 
the    most    beautiful    of    nature's    cre- 
ations are  not  exempt  from  the  uni- 
versal decree — in  fact,  many  of  them 
are  the  most  fleeting  and  transitory. 
But  when  a  crape  myrtle  has  become 
firmly  established,  likes  its  surround- 
ings   and    has    sent    its    yellow    roots 
deep   down   in    the    soil,    other   things 
may  pass   away,  but  it  remains   and 


becomes  a  permanent  part  of  the  land- 
scape. 

One  is  sometimes  surprised  to  come 
upon  a.  myrtle  standing  by  some  lone- 
ly country  road,  far  from  any  human 
habitation,  and  as  it  is  a  plant  that 
depends  on  man  for  its  propagation, 
its  presence,  no  matter  where,  argues 
the  presence  of  a  one-time  planting 
hand.  Somebody  with  a  love  for  flow- 
ers planted  it,  or  it  would  never  have 
been   there. 

If  you  will  look  around,  you  will 
be  sure  to  find  something  that  points 
to  the  spot  as  the  site  of  a  forgotten 
home.  It  may  be  only  a  few  flat 
stones  under  the  tangle  of  briers  that 
once  was  hearth,  or  it  may  be  that 
part  of  the  old  chimney  is  still  stand- 
ing, or  it  may  be  the  gnarled,  dead 
trunks  of  apple  trees  that  tell  of  an 
orchard  that  was.  The  family  is  scat- 
tered, the  house  has  disappeared  and 
crumbled  into  dust,  but  the  old  crape 
myrtle  stays  on.  Such  homish  asso- 
ciations are  enough  to  invest  the  shrub 
with  a  glamor  of  romance  and  endear 
it  to  those  who  have  not  outgrown 
their  imagination.  The  plant  itself 
has  an  individuality  and  character 
that  compels  attention;  even  in  win- 
ter, when  it  has  parted  with  most  of 
its  foliage,  the  trunk  and  larger 
branches  are  a  symphony  in  old  ivory 
and   suggest  nothing  so  much   as  the 
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hard,  polished  antlers  of  an  elk. 

During  the  summer  the  crape  myr- 
tle does  a  curious  thing — it  sheds  its 
bark  in  long  pieces  that  curl  up  on 
the  ground  below,  like  the  cinnamon 
bark  of  commerce,  the  new  bark  be- 
ing harder,  smoother,  and  more  highly 
polished  than  that  of  any  other  growth 
we  know.  While  this  shedding  is  go- 
ing on,  the  trunk  and  branches  have  a 
peculiar  mottled  appearance,  the  old 
bark  being  a  bluish-gray  and  the  new 
warm  yellow  that  age  gives  ivory. 
The  leaves  are  a  lustrous  green,  oval 
in  form  and  sharply  pointed ;  they 
cling  to  the  twig  until  well  into  the 
winter,  when  they!  reluctantly  fatll 
away  one  by  one.  The  plant  in  its 
autumn  foliage  is  almost  as  gloriously 
beautiful  as  when  in  full  bloom,  as 
the  leaves  first  turn  yellow  and  then 
into  a  golden  red.  It  is  no  scant 
bloomer,  with  a  blossom  here  and 
there,  but  the  end  of  every  twig  be- 
comes a  mass  of  flowers  with  just 
as  many  more  buds  below  to  open 
later.  In  this  way  it  blooms  with- 
out a  hold-up  from  early  June  until 
late  in  October,  new  flowers  open  low- 
er down  on  the  branch  as  the  upper 
ones    fall    away. 

The  bloom  itself  is  hard  to  describe 
as  no  two   seem  to   be  exactlv   alike. 


The  petals  are  crimped,  crinkled,  and 
crape-like  and  stand  on  fairy  leaf 
stems  that  spring  from  the  future 
seed  pod.  The  colors  of  the  crape 
myrtle  are  white,  rose  pink  and 
purplish  red;  but  the  one  oftenest 
seen  and  best  liked  is  the  pink — a 
pink  like  nothing  else  on  earth  ex- 
cept the  pink  heart  of  a  watermelon. 
For  weeks  at  a  time  during  the  flow- 
ering season  the  ground  below  is 
carpeted  with  the  fallen  blooms,  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  them.  It  is  a 
straight,  upstanding  growth,  spring- 
ing to  a  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet.  Sometimes  a  single  trunk  will 
spring  up  eight  eight  or  ten  feet, 
without  a  branch  to  the  bushy  top, 
and  again  a  dozen  stems  will  grow 
from  the  root  so  close  together  that 
they  almost  touch,  ending  in  a  dome 
shaped    top. 

It  is  said  that  the  plant  originally 
caime  from  Spain,  and  now  anywhere 
south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line 
it  finds  a  congenial  climate  and  soil 
that  seems  to  suit  and  requires  no 
further  care.  North  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  they  do  better  if  protected 
during  the  winter. 

For  lawns  and  gardens  there  is  no 
more    satisfying    shrubs 


EVEN  AS  YOU  AND  I 

When  Noah  sailed  the  waters  blue 
He  had  his  troubles,  same  as  you. 
For  forty  days  he  drove  the  ark 
Before  he  found  a  place  to  park. 


— Selected. 
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COTTTON  IS  KING 


(Miss  Rutherford's 

Say  what  you  may  "'Cotton  is 
King, "  ami  a  great  autocratic  sover- 
eign at  that. 

Henry  Grady  said: 

"Cotton  is  gold  from  the  instant 
it  puts  forth  its  tiny  shoot;  its  fiber 
is  current  in  every  bank;  the  little 
worm  on  its  green  leaf  is  more  to 
England  t|.an  the  advance  of  the 
Russian  army  on  the  Asiatic  out- 
posts. " 

And  today  we  can  say  the  little 
boll  weevil  that  gets  into  the  eotton 
boll  today  is  more  to  Wall  Street, 
than   tire,  famine  orr  pestilence. 

Quoting  Henry  Grady  again,  he 
said : 

''The  shower  that  falls  upon  it  is 
heard  around  the  world;  the  sun  that 
shines  upon  it  is  tempered  by  the 
prayers  of  the  people ;  it  is  a  herit- 
age that  God  gave  to  his  people  for- 
ever. ' ' 

The  world  undoubtedly  is  dependent 
upon    cotton    and    she    must    have    it. 

If  only  the  South  will  not  over- 
produce it,  the  price  will  be  commen- 
surate with  the  cost  of  raising  it.  The 
producer  will  then  reap  the  profit  and 
not   the   Wall   Street   financier. 

' '  Of  all  the  products  in  the  king- 
dom of  agriculture  cotton  is  the  most 
serviceable. 

' '  No  other  product  contains  the 
three  essentials  for  life — food  for 
man  and  beast;  clothes  for  rich  and 
poor;  an  enricher  of  the  soil,  a  des- 
troyer of  life ;  and  a  protector  of  life 
and   property. 

' '  Think  of  what  cotton  means  in 
war!     Touched  with  nitric  acid  it  can 


Scrap  Book) 

hurl  implements  of  destruction  more 
powerful  than  the  thunder  of  Jove. 
Gunpowder  and  explosive  shells  de- 
rive their  tremendous  power  from  cot- 
ton. A  twelve-inch  gun  disposes  of 
a  half  bale  of  cotton  with  every  shot 
tired.  A  machine  gun  in  operation 
uses  up  a  bale  of  cotton  every  five 
minutes.  In  a  great  naval  battle,  five 
to  six  thousand  pounds  of  eotton  is 
consuired  every  minute  in  each  war- 
ship. Twenty  thousand  bales  of  cot- 
ton a  year  was  needed  during  the  late 
war  to  provide  absorbent  cotton  to 
staunch  and  bind  up  the  wounds  of 
the  injured.  The  Red  Cross  nurse 
knows  the  value  of  antiseptic  cotton, 
imitation  silk,  and  bandages  and  pad- 
ding. 

' '  The  wings  of  the  aeroplanes  are 
made  of  eotton;  the  sails  of  ships  are 
made  of  it ;  the  uniform  of  the  sol- 
dier is  made  of  cotton;  the  flag  under 
which  the  soldier  marches  is  of  cot- 
ton; the  tent  that  covers  him  is  of 
cotton;  the  sheet,  mattresses,  pillows, 
quilts  and  most  of  the  blankets  on 
his  cot,  in  and  out  of  the  hospital 
are  of  cotton;  the  bandages  for  his 
wounds  are  of  cotton;  and  the  shroud 
when  he  dies  will  be  of  cotton. 

"Cotton  meal  can  be  used  to  feed 
the  stock,  to  fertilizer  the  ground. 
Flour  made  from  cotton  has  been 
found  to  be  a  good  substitute  foj 
wheat  flour;  butterine  and  oleomar- 
garine made  from  cotton  seed  are 
found  to  take  the  place  of  butter  ia 
some  homes ;  an  excellent  salad  oil 
dressing  is  made  from  cotton ;  paiid , 
soap,    harness    oil,    hair    oil,    celluoid, 
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paper,  face  lotions  and  perfumes  are  out   it;    surgery   would   be   impossible 

among    the    many    other    uses    to    be  without  it. 

made   from   cotton.  ' '  If  every  ounce  of  gold  and  silver 

"No    automobile    can    run    without  that   has   been   mined,   and  is   still  to 

a  cover  of  cotton,  and  cotton  in  the  be  mined  were  in  the  South,  it  would 

tire.     No    yacht    can    do    without    it;  not   bring   wealth   that   the   monopoly 

no   great    ships   of    commerce   can    do  of  the  cotton  trade  would  bring  her.'' 
without  it;  no  hospital  could  do  with- 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Samuel  Moore,  a  member  of  Cot- 
tage No.  12,  was  paroled  last  Satur- 
day. 


Quite  a  number  of  boys  have  been 
picking  strawberries  for  the  past  few 
days. 


The  barn  boys  have  been  hauling 
coal  from  the  railroad  siding  to  the 
cottages. 


Robert  Tatum,  a  member  of  For- 
syth Cottage,  was  permitted  to  spend 
a  couple  of  days  last  week  wth  rela- 
tives  in   Charlotte. 

We  now  have  525  boys  here  at  the 
Training  School,  the  largest  enroll- 
ment since  the  founding  of  the  insti- 
tution more   than  twenty  years   ago. 


We  have  a  nice  lot  of  cabbage  and 
tomato  plants  growing  down  in  the 
plant  beds.  These  are  good  healthy 
looking  plants  and  will  soon  be  ready 
for  transplanting. 


Mr.  G.  Lee  Simpson,  a  member  of 
our  teaching  staff,  was  called  away 
last  Wednesday  on  account  of  the 
death  of  his  aunt,  who  resided  in 
Union  County. 


Owing  to  heavy  rains  it  was  im- 
possible to  gather  anything  from  our 
gardens  until  Wednesday,  when  our 
truck  was  loaded  with  strawberries 
and   taken   to   the   Charlotte   markets. 


Mr.  Wm.  M.  Crook,  a  member  of 
our  teaching  staff,  and  Mr.  H.  C. 
House,  our  baker,  are  enjoying  a  thirty 
days  vacation.  During  their  absence 
Mr.  W.  G.  Andrews  is  teaching  in 
room  number  two,  and  Mr.  Guy  Hud- 
son has  charge  of  the  bakery. 


Mr.  William  C.  Bosenbury,  of  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  who  has  been  spend- 
ing the  past  few  months  in  Florida, 
is  visiting  his  nephew,  Leon  Godown, 
here  at  the  Training  School.  We  are 
glad  to  have  "Uncle  Bill"  with  us 
asrain. 


Our  farm  managers  are  looking 
rather  blue  these  days.  The  weather 
has  been  very  unfavorable  for  sever- 
al weeks  and  our  outside  forces  have 
been  unable  to  finish  planting  cotton 
and  corn.  And  the  fields  that  have 
already  been  planted  are  showing 
plenty  of  grass  and  weeds. 


During  the  past  three  months  quite 
a  number  of  our  boys  have  felt  the 
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lure  of  Spring,  and  have  taken 
"French  leave."  We  are  glad  to  an- 
nounce that  through  the  splendid  co- 
operation of  the  good  people  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  state,  most  of  these 
A\ild  boys  have  been  returned. 


to  report  that  the  drain  has  been  re- 
paired, which  we  hope  will  prevent 
such  occurrences  in  the  future. 


Some  time  ago  the  county  farm  de- 
monstrator and  agricultural  experts 
from  State  College  visited  the  school 
and  recommended  certain  changes  in 
our  dairy  and  poultry  feed.  We  now 
have  a  carload  of  new  feed  on  the 
sidetrack,  with  Avhich  we  hope  to 
lower  the  cost  and  increase  our  milk 
and  egg  production. 


A  heavy  rainstorm  last  Monday 
afternoon  caused  the  members  of  the 
printing  class  to  do  a  lot  of  extra 
work.  During  a  heavy  downpour,  a 
large  drain  pipe  became  stopped  up, 
forcing  the  water  to  the  surface  just 
outside  the  print-shop  door,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  our  floors  were  covered 
Avith  mud  and  water  about  three 
inches  deep.  The  boys  went  to  work 
Avith  a  Avill  and  soon  cleaned  up  the 
shop  until  it  fairly  shone.  A  feAv  min- 
utes later  there  came  another  shower, 
harder  than  the  first,  and  the  cleaning 
process   Avas   repeated.     We   are   glad 


Mr.  A.  C.  Shelton,  Boy's  Work 
Secretary  of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
had  charge  of  the  service  in  the  Train- 
ing School  auditorium  last  Sunday 
afternoon.  Following  the  singing  of 
the  opening  hymn,  the  Scripture  read- 
ing and  prayer,  Mr.  Shelton  intro- 
duced Mr.  L.  P.  RoAvland,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  A\ho  made  a  very  interesting 
talk  to  the  boys.  This  venerable  gen- 
tleman, 92  years  of  age  was  the  first 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  in  the  United 
States,  and  being  still  engaged  in  the 
Avork,  is  probably  the  oldest  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  worker  in  the  world.  Having  had 
more  than  75  year's  experience  talk- 
ing to  boys  and  young  men,  Mr.  Roav- 
land,  despite  advancing  years,  very 
clearly  showed  that  he  kneAv  hoAv  to 
hold  the  attention  of  a  group  of  boys 
and  speak  to  them  in  an  entertaining 
and  instructive  manner.  We  feel 
greatly  honored  in  having  this  grand 
old  man  visit  us  and  at  the  same  time 
we  Avish  to  congratulate  the  Asso- 
ciation on  having  such  a  faithful 
Avorker  in  their  ranks. 


If  the  crowns  of  all  the  kingdoms  ,of  Europe  were  laid  at  my  feet  in 
exchange  for  my  books  and  my  love  of  reading,  I  would  spurn  them  all. 


-Fenelon. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 
No.  40  To  New  York  9:21  P.  M 
No.  30  To  Washington  2:12  A.  M 
No.  136  To  Washington  5:05  A.  M 
No.  36  To  New  York  10:23  A.  M 
No.  34  To  New  York  4:33  P.  M. 
No.  12  To  Richmond  7:09  P.  M 
No.       32  To  New  York       9:03  P.  M. 

Southbound 
No.       45  To  Charlotte       3:36   P.   M. 
No.       35  To  New  Orleans  9:56  P.  M. 
No.       29  To  Birmingham  2:15  A.  M. 
No.       31  To  Augusta         5:51   A.   M. 
No.       33  To  New  Orleans  8  :15  A.  M 
No.       11  To  Charlotte         8:00  A.  M. 
No.       39  To  Atlanta         9:45   A.    M 
No.     135  To  Atlanta         8:37   P.   M. 
N.       37  To  New  Orleans  11:29  A.  M. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash 
ington  and  beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  here  to  dis 
charge  passengers  coming  from  Wash 
ington  and  beyond. 

AH  trains  stop  in  Concord  except 
No.  38  northbound 
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|   ONE  OF  POOR  RICHARD'S   ! 
I  MAXIMS  I 


%  Pride. is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  Want,  and  a  great      * 

*  deal  more  saucy.    When  you  have  bought  one  fine      ♦:♦ 
***  thing,  you  must  buy  ten  more,  that  your  appearance      * 

*  may  be  all  of  a  piece;  but  it  is  easier  to  suppress      % 
%  the  first  desire  than  to  satisfy  all  that  follow.                 ♦!♦ 

*  t 

*  t 

*  — Benjamin  Franklin.      % 
%  f 
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THE  ANSWERING  VOICES— 

On  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  the  wives  of  the  fishermen,  whose  husbands 
have  gone  far  out  on  the  dee]),  are  in  the  habit  at  eventide  of  going  down  to 
the  seashore  and  pinging,  as  female  voices  only  can,  the  first  stanza  of  a 
beautiful  hymn;  after  they  have  sung  it,  they  will  listen  till  they  hear  borne 
by  the  wind  across  the  desert  sea  the  second  stanza,  sung  by  their  gallant 
husbands  as  they  are  tossed  by  the  gale  upon  the  waves.  Perhaps  if  we  could 
listen,  we  too  might  hear  on  this  desert  world  of  ours  some  sound,  some  whis- 
pers borne  from  afar,  to  remind  us  that  there  is  a  heaven  and  home. 

— Selected. 


WOMEN  WHO  DO  THINGS 


The  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Federated  Clubs  of 
Women,  in  Charlotte,  was  between  four  and  five  hundred.  The  reports  from 
the  different  departments  were  encouraging,  and  disclosed  a  forward  move 
in  the  progress  of  the  federation's  work.  From  each  report  it  was  evident 
that  the  women  have  well  defined  ideas  as  to  the  needs  of  the  day,  and  are 
working  earnestly  for  each  objective.  This  organization  has  developed  many 
splendid  leaders  among  the  women — the  equal  of  any  in  other  states.  To 
enumerate  the  different  kinds  of  work  undertaken  by  the  federation  for  the 
betterment  of  humanity,  or  civic  development  would  be  impossible  especially 
for  one  not  in  the  midst  of  the  work — but  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  every 
achievement  undertaken  is  truly  worthwhile,  and  reflects  to  the  glory  of  woman 
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and  to  her  as  a  fine  executive — if  once  her  interest  is  turned  in  the  right  chair 
nel. 

The  guest  of  honor,  Mrs.  John  F.  Leppel,  Baltimore,  and  president  of  the 
general  federation,  in  an  address  hefore  the  Charlotte  delegation  urged  the 
women  to  turn  their  attention  to  worthwhile  things,  and  stop  "fiddling 
around.''  "Do  something,"  she  said,  "through  the  medium  of  cluh  work 
for  cultural  and  civic  endeavors  of  your  community. ' '  She  scored  the  women 
who  gave  of  their  valuable  time  to  playing  bridge,  madly,  enthusiastically, 
and  to  exclusion  of  the  finer  and  more  profitable  things  of  life. 

There  was  one  vacant  chair  during  this  last  federation,  caused  by  the  ill- 
ness of  Mrs.  Sallie  Southall  Gotten,  the  aged  honorary  president,  who  since 
has  passed  from  this  life,  leaving  to  her  many,  admiring  friends  with  whom 
she  labored  a  sweet  memory  of  gracious  womanhood.  Mrs.  Cotten,  a  leader 
among  the  club  women  of  the  state,  will  be  greatly  missed.  She  was  truly 
a  pioneer  in  club  work. 

STRICTEST  FRUGALITY 

The  following  clipping  is  taken  from  a  church  paper,  and  if  it  did  not  come 
from  such  a  source  we  would  accept  it  as  a  joke,  however,  if  there  is  the  least 
doubt  as  to  its  occurrence  remember  the  street  car  conductor  who  reported  the 
same  is  responsible.  The  incident  taking  place  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love, 
the  home  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  reflects  back  and  shows  that  the  spirit  of 
thrift  taught  in  ""Poor  Benjamin  Franklin's  Almanac''  continues  to  bear 
fruit.  Such  maxims  as  "God  helps  them  that  help  themselves"  taken  from 
"Poor  Richard's  Maxims"  is  evidently  practiced  by  a  few  today  in  the 
Quaker  City : 

' '  In  Philadelphia,  children  under  thirty-five  inches  high  are  carried  free 
by  the  street  car  company.  A  conductor  relates  that  a  man  with  three 
small  heirs  stopped  a  car,  found  by  inquiry  that  his  children  could  travel 
free  and  then  said  to  the  conductor,  "Put  them  of  at  Fifty-second 
Street  and  Girard  Avenue.     I  will  ride  up  on  my  bicycle." 

"DON'T  YOU  RECKON?" 

The  'Lenoir  News  Topic  thinks  that  the  Northerners  are  criticising  our 
(Southerner's)    way   of  pronouncing   "reckon."     It   is   not   that   at   all.     We 
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have  always  been  asked  by  friends  from  the  North,  why  do  the  Southerners 
say  ' '  I  reckon "  f  If  you  have  closely  observed  you  have  long  before  this 
been  impressed  that  a  Northerner  uses  the  word  "I  guess"  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  we  of  the  South  use  '''I  reckon."  We  think  it  more  accurate  to  "reck- 
on" all  questions  and  subjects  than  to  "guess."  We  like  "I  reckon,"  it  is 
typically  southern  and  we  expect  to  continue  to  use  it;  and  as  to  its  pronun 
ciation  we  are  absolutely  sure  about  that.  The  rhythmical  flow,  or  modulation 
of  the  voices  of  the  two  sections  is  so  widely  different  till  it  does  not  behoove 
either  of  us  to  make  any  criticism.  The  controversy  will  never  correct  condi- 
tions so  why  continue : 

"Controversy  is  going  the   rounds   of   the   press   in   North   and    South 

Carolina   as  to  how  Northerners   say  Ave   Southerners  pronounce   reckon. 

Some  say  it's  "reekin, "  others  say  it's  "reggin"   and  others  say  it's 

"reggon. "     Well,  they  can  fuss  all  they  please  and  we  reckkin  it  won't 

change  our  pronunciation  one  bit." 

BELK'S  STORE  OBSERVED  NATIONAL  BABY  WEEK 

During  the  past  week  Belk's  store  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  many  babies 
of  Concord  from  every  walk  of  life.  The  many  people  who  witnessed  the 
parade  of  the  many  proud  mothers  with  their  babies,  ranging  from  wee  in- 
fants to  six  years,  declared  that  they  were  amazed  to  know  Concord  could 
register  so  many  handsome  specimens  of  babyhood.  These  babies  were  taken 
direct  to  the  baby  department  that  is  so  splendidly  managed  by  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Glass.  She  registered  each  baby  by  name,  weight  and  age.  There  was  a 
photographer  on  hand  who  made  pictures  of  the  little  ones.  As  a  souvenir  of 
this  occasion  a  picture  was  given  to  the  fond  mother  of  each  child.  There 
were  over  two  hundred  babies  registered  so  you  can  well  understand  that 
the  photographer  was  kept  busy.  This  store  under  the  efficient  management 
of  Mr.  G.  W.  Dowdy  made  every  necessary  arrangement  for  the  care  of  the 
babies  and  comfort  of  the  mothers  during  the  time  of  registration.  The 
chief  objective  of  National  Baby  week  was  giving  out  literature  on  care  of 
babies  and  mothers. 

The  following  prizes  were  given  out :  First,  the  youngest  child  received  a 
baby-bed;  second,  the  heaviest  weight  child  between  six  and  twelve  months 
was  given  a  baby  walker  and  the  best  developed  baby  not  over  six  months 
of  age  was  given  a  baby  coat. 

This  event  brought  out  a  splendid  bevy  of  babies  that  Concord  can  boast 
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of,  and  the  many  clerks  are  willing  to  testify  that  they  are  sound  as  a  dol- 
lar, because  they  possess  remarkably  strong  lungs. 

ANOTHER  CALL 

Few  of  us  realize  that  there  are  12,000  lepers  now  living  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  the  Phillipines,  and  this  is  a  small  per  cent  of  the  lepers  in 
the  world.  Another  duty  confronting  us.  The  opinion  that  leprosy  was  an 
incurable  disease  has  been  exploded.  The  health  officials  say  the  "unclean''  can 
be  cured  in  less  thai?  a  year,  and  the  scourge  wiped  out.  This  shows  another 
advance  in  science.  It  was  May  1st,  1898  that  Commodore  Dewey  in  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  squadron  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  this  date 
May  1st,  has  been  designated  as  "Phillipine  Day''  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
receiving  contributions  to  fight  effectively  the  scourge. 


To  The  Uplift: 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  The  Uplift  for  May  11th 

The  Uplift  is  fine. 

Sincerely 

(Rev.)  C.  F.  Sherrill, 

Shelby,  N.  C. 
The  printing  department  force   appreciates   having  Rev.    Sherrill   give   his 
estimate  of  The  Uplift.     Such  patting  on  the  back  makes  the  boys  in  this 
office  move  with  more  interest. 
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IT  GETS  US  ALL 

By  Vernie  G-oodman 


If  you  want  to  see  pride  and  grati- 
fication personified  just  find  some  par- 
ent whose  son  or  daughter  is  in  this 
year's  graduating  class  at  Hgih  School. 
They  may  go  on  to  college  and  grad- 
uate ;  they  may  take  many  degrees  at 
universities  of  learning.  But  none 
of  these  accomplishments  will  bring 
the  same  warm  glow  of  satisfaction 
that  steals  around  the  heart  of  a 
father  and  mother  when  a  winsome 
girl  or  a  tall,  eager  boy  marches  down 
the  aisle  between  the  daisy  chain  that 
the  Junior  Class  invariably  makes  a 
part    of    the    graduating   program. 

And  the  Training  School  is  just  like 
other  folks.  From  one  of  the  out- 
standing High  Schools  in  a  nearby 
county  there  graduates  this  year  a 
boy  in  whom  the  interest  and  the 
pride  of  the  school  is  centered.  A  few 
years  ago  he  was  entered  at  the  school 
as  a  "  problem. ' '  And  he  was.  He 
didn't  have  the  most  pleasant  dis- 
position in  the  world,  and  he  had  a 
way  of  looking  sullen  about  things  in 
general.  He  was  big  and  strong,  but 
he  didn  't  take  any  particular  inter- 
est in  his  personal  appearance,  and 
he,  just  wasn't  what  would  be  called 
an  attractive  boy.  There  was-  one 
outstanding  fact  about  the  boy..  He 
had  a  regular — (shall  we  call  it  'pho- 
bia?)— for  all  things  electrical  or 
mechanical  and  a  flair  for  mathemat- 
ics. Many  a  time  after  the  people 
in  the  cottage  had  thought  all  the 
hoys  were  all  sleeping  soundly  the 
whole  house  would  be  aiioused  by 
howls  of  anguish  and  fear,  and  an 
investigation    would    reveal    that    the 


boy  had  been  "tinkering''  with  some 
electrical  device  which  he  had  at- 
tached to  the  bed  of  his  roommates  or 
to  his  own — just  to  see  if  it  would 
work!  That  he  could  make  these 
things  with  the  spare  parts  of  any- 
thing from  an  alarm  clock  to  a  Ford 
added  nothing  to  the  peace  of  mind 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated. 

But  anyway,  in  due  course  of  time, 
the  boy  was  paroled.  And  the  school 
waited  for  a  report.  It  is  nothing 
amiss  to  say  that  no  spectacular  re- 
port was  expected,  either.  For  sever- 
al months  nothing  was  heard.  Then 
the  boy  came  to  the  office  one  day.  He 
was  working  for  a  farmer  and  going 
to  school,  he  said.  He  has  his  em- 
ployer along  with  him,  and  he  got  a 
good  recommendation  from  the  man. 
But  even  so  the  school  was  hardly 
prepared  for  what  came  later.  Last 
year  rumors  began  coming  in  that 
this  boy  was  a  fine  student  in  High 
School.  That  he  was  doing  extra 
work  in  order  to  graduate  with  boys 
of  his  own  age,  and  his  report  cards 
showed   the   result   of   diligent    study. 

A  short  time  ago  an  emplovee  of 
the  school  had  occasion  to  talk  with 
this  boy.  Oh  yes,  this  person  vas 
enthusiastic  alright !  All  that  appar- 
ent sullenness  seemed  to  have  turned 
out  to  be  grit  and  pluck ;  eyes  that 
had  smoldered  could  gleam  and  spark- 
le with  ambition;  hands  that  could 
fashion  "shocking  machines"  could 
do  a  lot  of  other  creditable  work.  A 
tall,  up-standing,  well-groomed  boy, 
he  was  looking  the  world  in  the  face 
with  confident  assurance  and  saying, 
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"I'm  going  to  be  an  eletrical  engineer 
some  day."  It  ^vas  a  joy  to  note 
his  politeness,  to  have  him  assert, 
"I'm  glad  for  all  the  school  did  for 
me,''  and  to  know  he  had  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  the  very  people 
who  had  formerly  wondered,  "what 
on  earth  was  going  to  become  of  that 
boy. ' '  The  principal  of  his  school, 
asked  for  a  report,  wrote  that  he  was 
doing  fine  and  was  a  brilliant  stu- 
dent. And  we  are  just  as  proud  of 
that  boy  as  can  be. 

And  then,  there's  another  boy  that 
claims  the  affectionate  pride  and  in- 
terest of  the  school.  From  one  of 
the  great  orphanages  of  the  state  he 
came,  also  as  a  ''"problem."  When 
he  was  ready  for  parole  he  had  no 
home  to  which  he  might  be  sent,  no 
relative  to  provide  for  him.  A  big 
hearted  Welfare  Officer  from  one  of 
the  Eastern  counties  offered  to  take 
him  in  charge,  and  to  get  him  a  job 
with  an  opportunity  to  go  to  school. 
His  report  says,  ' '  getting  on  fine ; 
leading  his  class  in  the  10th  grade  in 
High  School;  making  good  in  the 
home  in  which  he  has  been  placed ; 
was  the  winner  from  this  county  in 
the  boys'  Pig  Club  and  got  a  trip  to 
Richmond.  We  are  proud  of  that 
boy,  too. 

But  from  still  another  boy  there 
came  a  report  that  surprised  and 
pleased  us  as  much  as  any  news  that 


has  come  to  us  recently.  This  boy 
had  come  to  the  school  away  below  the 
average  in  his  studies.  His  family 
was  one  of  the  best  in  his  home  town, 
but  this  boy  didn't  seem  to  have  any 
ambition,  and  for  a  long  time  "we 
wondered  like  his  own  people  and 
others  had  done,  "what  will  become 
of  the  boy. "  He  went  through  the 
regular  routine  of  the  school,  didn't 
give  any  trouble  as  to  conduct,  and 
was  paroled.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  re- 
port came  to  the  office  desk — "at- 
tending High  School  and  making  a 
good  record;  has  passed  on  all  of  his 
subjects ;  the  principal  has  not  even 
had  occasion  to  speak  to  him  on  any 
matter  of  discipline."  We  are  down- 
right  "set-up"   over  that   report. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Does 
the  Training  School  really  pay?"  A 
careful  check  of  reports  on  paroled 
boys  has  always  brought  the  assur- 
ance that  more  than  eighty  per  cent 
of  them  get  along  with  the  world 
after  they  leave.  One  trouble  is  that 
the  people  outside  seldom  hear  of  the 
boys  who  get  along  well.  When  one 
stumbles  and  slips  again  after  he  leav- 
es, it  is  easy  to  say  "Why,  that  boy 
used  to  be  at  the  Training  School" 
But  for  the  great  number  who  get 
along  well,  and  for  those  who  make 
what  might  be  termed  "outstanding 
records"  there  is  no  publicity  and  no 
comment. 


Little  Jean's  mother  took  her  out  to  lunch  at  the  home  of  a  friend. 
The  hostess  was  a  talkative  person  and  forgot  to  serve  Jean.  After  a 
lapse  of  several  minutes  the  child  could  endure  it  n,o  longer  so,  raising 
her  plate  as  high  as  she  could,  she  demanded  in  a  shrill  voice:  "Anybody 
here  want  a  clean  plate?" — The  Healthy  Home. 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  ARE 
COMING 


(Mecklenburg  Times) 


"Within  another  month  the  veter- 
ans of  the  Confederate  Army,  will  be 
with  ns.  This  is  the  first  time  this 
reunion  has  ever  been  held  in  North 
Carolina  and  therefore  a  great  honor 
for  the  State  and  Charlotte. 

Because  of  North  Carolina 's  out- 
standing part  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
because  of  North  Carolina's  leader- 
ship and  progressiveness,  and  because 
of  Charlotte's  widely  known  hospi- 
tality, it  is  expected  that  every  veter- 
an who  is  physically  able  to  make  the 
trip  will  attend  this  reunion. 

The  war  was  ended  more  than  64 
years  ago.  Therefore  these  veterans 
are  all  more  than  75  years  of  age.  The 
number  is  small  compared  with  the 
number  a  few  decades  ago. 

And  the  number  is  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing. In  fact  it  has  been  reported 
that  the  reunion  in  Charlotte  might 
be  the  last  on  this  earth.  Before  an- 
other year  a  large  percentage  of  those 
who  come  to  Charlotte  will  have 
"crossed    over    the    river    to    rest    in 


the  shade  of  the  trees. ' ' 

Charlotte  invited  these  beloved 
heroes  to  gather  here  and  they  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  Now  it  is  our 
duty  to  care  for  them  in  a  style  and 
manner  befitting  to  their  valor  and 
courage  and  the  credit  of  the  Queen 
City. 

Congress  is  sending  cots,  bedding, 
tents  and  bands  for  their  comfort. 
The  state  legislature  has  appropriat- 
ed $25,000.00  and  the  city  of  Char- 
lotte and  Mecklenburg  County  must 
do  their  part. 

There  is  more  money  needed  and 
more  homes  needed.  No  one  doubts 
that  there  will  be  plenty,  but  it  is 
trying  on  the  committees  and  those 
in  charge  to  have  to  wait  until  the 
last  minute  for  assurance  of  our  part. 
Now  is  the  time  to  offer  your  aid  and 
help. 

Let  us  all  do  our  part  and  Charlotte 
and  Mecklenburg  County  will  win  the 
praise  of  the  veterans  and  the  admir- 
ation of  the  South. 


SWIFT  ADVANCE  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

When  I  was  five  and  had  a  cold, 

By  great  and  small  I  was  condoled, 

And  all  the  teachers  cuddled  me 

With  tender  sympathy. 

But  now  that  I  am  almost  eight, 

The  sight  of  me  with  colds  they  hate. 

"Go  right  back  home,"  they  simply  shriek, 

"And  stay  away  a  week." 


By  L.  H.  Robbinsons  in  The  New  York  Times. 
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ASHEVILLE  GIRL'S  POEM  WINS 
NATIONAL  PRIZE 

By  Mary  Johnston  Avery  in  Asheville  Citizen 

The  City  of  the  Silent  Dead  folks,  "was  the  very  simple  and  gen- 

(To  Arlington)  nine  reply. 

Hail,    "City    of    the    Silent    Dead,"  Winning    prizes    has    suddenly    be- 

Avhat  think  vou?  come    quite    the    ordinary    thing    for 

The    dawn    has    come,    and    lo    the  this  girl  poet,  for  only  a  few  months 

Spring  is  here,  ago    she    Avon    sixth    place    in    an    in- 

The  roses   turn   their  blushing  leaves  tenia  tional  contest   where   eight   hun- 

to  sjreet  you,  dred     poems     were     submitted.     This 

The    birds    return,    the   joy   of   life  contest  was  conducted  by  the  Poetry 


Review  of  London  and  the  poem  ap- 
peared in  the  March-April  number 
It  was  entitled  Wings,  and  all  the 
poems  submitted  were  on  the  Bremen 
Flyers  and  this  Avas  her  winning  poem ; 


is  near — 
And   still  you   sleep — but  no,  I   seem 
to  hear  you 
For  voices  of  your  fame  can  never 
die, 
The   souls   that    lie   enfolded   in   your 

kee]  WINGS 

Speak  on  for  Faith  has  Avon  their      (To  Floyd  Bennett  and  the  Bremen 
"victory.  Flyers) 

Enshrined  in  hearts,  extolled  in  deed      I  sing  a  song  of  Wing-  that  beat  the 
and   story  air 

Their  glory   lives  and  quickens  in- 
to song 
Hail,   "City  of   the    Silent   Dead,"   I 
greet  you 
For  yours  the  voice  that  speaks  of 


ages  gone! 

Helen    Trafford   Moore. 

"Just  how  does  it  feel  to  win  a 
national  poetry  prize?"  Avas  asked 
Miss  Helen  Trafford  Moore  of  Ashe- 
ille,  for  the  Society  of  Present  Day 
Poets  of  America,  in  which  three 
thousand  poems  were  submitted,  had 
just  awarded  Miss  Moore  first  prize 
on  her  poem  "The  City  of  the  Silent 
Dead. ' ' 

Glad  for  Home  Folks 

' '  It  feels  delightful  and  Pm  so  glad 
for    mvself    but   more   for   the    home 


To  Avrite  in  Avords  immortal  on  the 
skies, 
That  blend  with  the  eternal  stars  in 
song 
And    Avake    a    note    of    praise    that 
never  dies. 

I  sing  of  Him  avIio  guides  the  storm 
clouds '   march 
Across  that  trackless  space  of  eth- 
er there, 
And  in  His  AAusdom  leads  the  Avings 
aright 
Of    those    Avho    on    earth's    pinions 
cleave   the   air. 

I  sing  a  song  of  felloAvship  divine, 
A    song   that    brings   in   union    na- 
tions far 
Unities    hearts     of     distant     brother 
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hoods 
In   one   glad    song   of   praise    from 
star  to   star. 

I  sing  a  song  of  tired  wings  that  bore 
Those  gallant  pilgrims  to  our  west- 
ern strand, 
And    of    the    wings    that    carried    to 
their  aid 
That    one    Who    gave    his    life    for 
a  fellow  man. 

I  sing  a  song  of  taps  that  sound  to 
rest 
That    one    Who    sleeps    beneath    a 
nation 's  prayer — 
He  lies  enfolded  in  Spring's  offerings, 
A   nation's   heroes   guard  his   rest- 
ing   there 

I  sing  a  song  of  peace,  and  love  and 

praise 
For    him,   Who   dies,     but    Whose 

great  deed  still  rings 
Forever  in   a   song  of  gratitude 
That    soar   forever,    ever    upward — 

Wings ! 

A  Place  Apart 

A  writer  of  verse  occupies  a  place 
apart  in  our  ordinary  common  every 
day  world.  And  one  feels  they  must 
look  different  and  assume  an  un- 
usual manner  when  approaching  a 
poet,  but  the  rare  and  sweetest  charm 
about  Helen  Trafford  Moore  is  that 
she  lives  and  breathes  in  our  own 
work-a-day  world  and  is  a  very  alive, 
alert  and  many  sided  young  woman. 
Possibly  to  see  her  at  her  best  A^ould 
be  to  slip  into  a  class  room  of  a  group 
of  deaf  children  at  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  in  Morganton,  N.  C,  and 
watch  her  there  as  teacher.  You 
would  see  no  dreamer  then,  but  a  very 
active,    attractive    young    woman    of 


infinite  patience  and  understnaoling 
sympathy  carefully  opening  up  a  new 
Avorld   to   eager   silent  children. 

'"'Oh,  I  have  such  such  a  lovely  class 
this  year,  let  me  tell  you  about  them, ' ' 
was  more  near  her  heart  than  her  re- 
actions to  the  winning  of  a  national 
poetry  prize.  And  as  she  would  tell 
me  a  little  of  those  children  through 
whom  she  has  learned  a  lesson  of  life, 
I  asked  if  she  had  ever  written  any 
poems  to  the  Deaf. 

"Oh,  yes,"  and  her  dreamy  brown 
eyes  smiled  and  she  shook  back  her 
soft  wavy  bob  as  in  her  way,  "I  sent 
a  poem  To  The  Deaf  to  the  Volta 
Review  and  the  editor,  a  woman, 
wrote  accepting  the  poem  but  re- 
gretting the  pay  was  so  small.  I  for- 
got the  circumstances  until  later  when 
attending  a  Deaf  Convention  I  saw 
this  editor  watching  me  very  close- 
ly, and  then  she  came  nearer  and  near- 
er to  me  until  it  became  quite  notice- 
able. Suddenly  she  rushed  up  to  me 
and  exclaimed.  'Why  you  aren't 
deaf !  I  don 't  think  anyone  could 
write  a  poem  like  that  who  was  not 
deaf.     You   convinced  me   you   were.' 

' '  But  you  simply  have  to  live  with 
a    thing   or   live    it   to    write    it,    even 
weep    at    the    end    as    I    often    do, ' ' 
thoughtfully  mused  the  girl. 
Another  Prize 

This  year  Miss  Moore  has  won  a 
second  prize  offered  by  the  Volta 
Review  on  'What  everyone  should 
know  about  the  deaf  child."  and 
she  has  told  it  to  her  public  in  very 
plain   convincing  prose. 

As  we  talked  of  the  experiences  of 
this  young  woman's  career,  we  were 
seated  in  the  very  pleasant  living 
room  at  the  Moore  home  on  North 
Liberty  Street  in  Asheville,  and  my 
eyes    often    wandered    to    the    lovely 
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pastel  pictures  on  the  wall,  instant- 
ly recognized  as  Worral  pictures  and 
I  was  soon  to  discover  that  Clarence 
Worral  and  Mr.  Moore  were  cousins, 
and  the  gifted  artist  made  his  home 
with  the  Moores  when  he  first  came 
to  Asheville. 

On  an  Easter  morning  several  years 
ago  Mr.  Burnham,  soloist  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Asheville,  se- 
lected an  Easter  anthem  which  he 
considered  the  most  beautiful  sub- 
mitted to  him.  On  the  same  Easter 
morning  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  City  the  same 
anthem  was  sung:  "Awake  My  Soul, 
Arise."  There  was  one  distinct  dif- 
ference in  the  congregation  that  heard 
the  anthem  in  these  two  churches. 
In  Asheville  the  soloist  sang  the  an- 
them for  the  girl  who  wrote  it,  and 
I  dare  say  hardly  a  dozen  people  in 
the  church  knew  that  Helen  Trafford 
Moore,  writer  of  the  song,  was  in  the 
congregation,  and  the  same  little  Hel- 
en Moore  who  had  lived  and  grown 
to  womanhood  in  their  midst  and  re- 
ceived all  her  religious  training  from 
their  lips. 

Simple  and  Modest 

And  Helen  Trafford  Moore  is  just 
that  simple  and  modest  and  un- 
spoiled. Perhaps  it  is  because  of  her 
long  line  of  Presbyterian  ministers 
as  forebears  that  she  knows  hoAv  to 
be  humble,  or  perhaps  because  through 
her  mother,  she  descends  from  the 
noble  House  of  Trafforrd  of  England 
that  she  can  be  simple,  or  maybe  that 
Quaker  grandmother,  Abegail  Quay, 
will  not  let  her  spirit  be  proud.  Or 
maybe  in  her  very  soul  as  she  says 
one  suffeers  in  accomplishment,  and 
in  these  lines  of  hers  we  glimpse  the 
price   paid   in  reading   heights: 


Why  Envy  Me? 

If   I    have    reached    the    heights    you 

cannot  scale, 
If  I  have  seen  the  far  God-promised 

fields, 
If   I   have   heard   the   spheres'    great 
music  ring 
And  tasted  of  the  joys  God's  vis- 
ion  yields, 
Why  Envy  Me? 

Who    knows    how    rough    the    path, 
How  scarred   my   weary  feet,   how 
steep  the  climb, 
How  great  the  price  I  pay  in   tears 
and   stress 
Since   I   have   reached  ^Monnt   Pis- 
gah's  heights  sublime? 

There  is  one  thing  about  this  charm- 
ing young  poet  is  chesty  about  and 
that  is  her  mountains. 

"My  living  in  the  mountains  makes 
everything  else  seem  below  medium," 
laughed  Miss  Moore.  ' '  I  had  always 
yearned  to  see  New  York,  and  finally 
when  at  last  we  sailed  in  and  came 
in  sight  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and 
saw  that  great  sky  line  for  the  first 
time,  I  thought  of  my  mountains  and 
I  said  to  New  York : 

How  can  I  love  your  flinty  paving 

stones. 
Your  grimy  towers  cutting  off  the 
sky, 
Shutting  me  in  with  screens  of  dusty 
smoke, 
Closing  from   sight   the   clouds   for 
which  I  sigh — 
I   who  have   loved  the   carpet  of  the 
grass, 
I  who  have  felt  the  soothing  rise  and 
fall 
Beneath  my  feet  of  undulating  fields 
And    known    the    coolness    of    the 
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ivied  Avail? 
What  are  your  towered  heights  to  me 
whose  eyes 
Have    seen    the    mountain's    glory 
cleave  the  air — 
Rising  to  greet  the  star-flung  shroud 
of  night 
Or     touch     the     robes     of     sunsets 


flaming  there?" 

"And  have  you  lived  all  of  your 
life  in  the  mountains,  you  mountain- 
eer?" I  asked. 

' "  Well,  as  an  old  mountaineer  said 
to  a  stranger  in  answer  to  that  same 
question,   'No,   not  yit,. " 


Good  homes  and  good  mothers  are  the  greatest  forces  for  prevention 
of  crime,  so  says  John  L.  Elliott,  of  New  York. — Exchange. 


R.  LAENNEC,  FRENCHMAN,  GAVE 
STETHOSCOPE  TO  THE  WORLD 


(The  Sanatorium  News) 

The  stethoscope,  one  of  the  most 
important  instruments  used  by  the 
medical  profession  in  the  diagonsis 
of  tuberculosis  and  in  charting  the 
patients'  progress  toward  recovery 
was  the  invention  of  Rene  Laennec 
and  was  devised  more  than  a  century 
ago,  according  to  a  writer  in  Sun- 
beams. The  following  is  from  a  re- 
cent issue  of  that  publication : 

"How  many  times  have  you  had 
the  story  of  your  chest  told  through 
the  stethoscope?  How  accurately  the 
plot  develops  with  the  developing  of 
the  sound  of  each  little  rale.  And  it 
all  happened  because  some  man  years 
ago  invented  a  stethoscope! 

' '  The  stethoscope,  an  instrument 
used  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  chest  disorders,  was  devised  by 
Reue  Laennec  in  1816.  Laennec  was 
a  descendant  of  a  respectable  French 
family.  At  an  early  age  Laennec  be- 
gan  to  accompany  his  uncle,    who  at 


that  time  was  a  physician  of  distinc- 
tion, on  his  professional  visits.  The 
latter  Avas  unable  to  do  much  toAvard 
educating  young  Laennec,  as  the 
schools  of  France  were  closed  for  the 
long  period  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
Instead  of  schools  there  Avere  hospi- 
tals and  camps  to  which  the  youth- 
ful Laennec  would  go  with  his  uncle. 
He  early  manifested  a  zeal  for  medi- 
cine, and  found  a  way  to  folloAV  it 
up.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  a  frail 
and  Aveakened  condition  from  over- 
Avork,  he  Avent  to  Paris,  and  with  per- 
severance successfully  filled  in  the 
gaps   of   his    education. 

' '  In  1816  he  began  experimenting. 
The  invention  of  the  stethoscope  AATas 
due  to  an  accident.  Dr.  Laennec  Avas 
called  upon  to  examine  a  Avoman  for 
heart  disturbances.  The  patient  was 
rather  stout,  and  the  sounds  could 
not  be  clearly  heard.  He  employed 
a    cylindrical    roll    of    paper    on    this 
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occasion  and  from  this  grew  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  stethoscope. 

'"The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
given  over  to  experimentations,  re- 
search, and  teaching  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  Paris.  In  the  year  1820  his 
feeble  body  yielded  more  and  more 
to  that  disease,  'the  knowledge  of 
whose  pathological  anatomy  he  had 
most  promoted.'  He  succumbed  to 
tuberculosis  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
five,  but  not  until  he  had  completely 
performed  his  life's  task. 

"It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
value  of  Laennec  's  discovery.  The 
instrument  has  undergone  innumer- 
able modifications,  but  as  it  is  today 
the    diagnosis    and    the    treatment    of 


pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  been  great- 
ly affected.  His  methods  were  not 
recognized  in  the  United  States  until 
ten  years  after  his  death.  Today  the 
stethoscope  is  universally  used  by  all 
doctors,  a  little  over  a  century  after 
his  death.  The  noted  Sir  William 
Osier  states  'with  the  stethoscope  be- 
gan the  day  of  physical  diagnosis. 
The  clinical  pathology  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  abdomen  was  revolution- 
ized.' 

"For  his  discovery  the  name  of 
Rene  Laennec  should  be  coupled  with 
those  of  Pasteur  and  Koch  as  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  mankind  in 
the  fi^'ht  against  disease. ' ' 


BYRD  MEN  LIKE  RADIO 

Snugly  quartered  in  houses  which  they  have  built  out  of  blocks  of  ice 
and  snow — which  are  quarried  as  if  they  were  stone — the  members  of  the 
Byrd  expedition  at  Little  America,  in  the  Antarctic,  are  enjoying  enter- 
tainment such  as  no  other  explorers  ever  had,  radi,o  broadcasting. 

Every  Saturday  night  special  programs  are  broadcast  to  them  by  sta- 
tion KDKA,  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  WGY,  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Radio  reception  is  excellent  in  the  Antarctic  just  now.  There  is  little 
fading  and  virtually  no  static.  Messages  from  friends,  news,  and  high 
class  musical  programs  which  are  broadcast  are  especially  welcome.  The 
program  is  broadcast  at  ab,out  midnight  in  this  country  but  is  received 
between  3  and  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the  Antarctic. 

Little  work  can  be  done  at  this  season  by  the  explorers.  The  Antarc- 
tic winter  has  begun,  and  the  temperature  frequently  drops  to  40  or  50 
degrees  below  zero. 

All  the  buildings  in  the  Byrd  camp  are  connected  by  tunnels,  dug  under- 
ground in  the  deep  and  hard-packed  snow.  Thus  the  explorers  are  able  to 
go  from  building  to  building  without  braving  the  icy  blasts  outside. 

The  expedition's  airplanes  are  cached  in  caves  dug  in  the  snow  and 
are  well  covered  to  protect  them  until  winter  passes  and  the  actual  work  of 
exploring  the  Antarctic  continent  can  begin.  All  the  men  are  in  good 
health. — Selected. 
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FAULTS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 


(Newton  Enterprise) 


The  Ohio  State  Journal  under  the 
title  "Editorial  of  the  Day,"  reprint- 
ed the  editorial  of  the  Boston  Post  on 
Dr.  Lowell 's  address  as  follows : 

In  his  address  before  the  7,000  edu- 
cators in  assemblage  at  Mechanics  halL, 
ye«terday,  President  Lowell,  of  Har- 
vard University,  certainly  gave  his 
auditors  something  to  think  about, 
something  to  talk  about,  and  some- 
thing to  carry  back  with  them  to  their 
various  home  towns.  It  was  an  in- 
dictment of  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  country  unusually  vigorous  even 
for  this  clear-thinking,  plain-speaking 
college  president.  And,  we  venture 
to  assert,  it  was  just  what  was  need- 
ed. 

Dr.  Lowell  told  these  school  men 
and  women  frankly  that  the  schools 
were  losing  their  old-time  power  by 
trying  to  do  too  much ;  by  getting 
too  many  "extras''  into  their  curri- 
culums  and  not  seeing  them  through 
in  adequate  style ;  by  making  things 
too  easy  and  allowing  too  many  "elec- 
tives;"  by  including  subjects  that  the 
pupil  is  too  immature  to  study  thor- 
oughly and  which  •"  sometimes  the 
teacher  does  not  knew  profoundly 
enough  to  use  in  training  the  mind.'' 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  speaker 
had  some  fads  and  fancies  in  mind, 
even  if  he  did  not  name  them. 

In  the  matter  of  mounting  costs  for 
the  secondary  schools,  Dr.  Lowell  ram- 


med home  some  facts  that  the  educa- 
tors can  hardly  help  chewing  upon — ■ 
and  right  there  he  hit  the  gravest 
fault  of  these  schools,  extravagance 
and  mounting  expenditures.  He  show- 
ed that  cost  of  instruction  at  Harvard 
on  a  per  pupil  basis,  has  increased  67 
per  cent  in  15  years.  In  the  public 
schools,  for  the  same  period  and  on 
the  same  basis,  it  has  increased  167 
per  cent. 

No  wonder  the  best  friends  of  our 
secondary  schools  grow  apprehensive 
as  they  think  of  these  terrific  increas- 
es and  wonder  where  the  end  will  be. 
No  wonder  the  people  are  beginning 
to  regard  our  schools  with  growing 
mistrust.  "The. public  may  well  ask 
why  so  rapid  an  increase  and  where- 
unto  it  will  grow, "  "was  the  pregnant 
thought  Dr.  Lowell  left  in  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  ■  asking  itself 
just    that. 

The  president  of  Harvard  has  open- 
ed up  the  most  significant  topic  for 
discussion  the  National  Association  can 
possibly  find  during  this  convention. 
It  transcends  all  the  eloquent  theories 
that  can  be  advanced,  for  it  is  prac- 
tical and  affects  every  school  in  the 
land.  For  that  great  service  Dr. 
Lowell  deserves  the  thanks  of  every 
taxpayer  and  every  parent  in  the 
land. 


In  this  great  transfer  of  services  we  have  to  trade  quickly.     There  is 
no  time  for  hate,  much  less  for  jealousy  and  fear. — Elbert  Hubbard. 
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GENERAL  PETTIGREW'S  CAREER 

By  J.  B.  Allen,  in  Asheville  Citizen 


Not  all  Phi  Beta  Kappa  students 
live  within  the  world  of  books  alone, 
either  in  college  or  in  the  world  at 
large  after  their  graduation.  The  life 
of  James  Johnston  Pettigrew  gives  an 
example  of  the  ideal  student  at  school 
and  an  ideal  citizen  in  the  communi- 
ty whose  state  has  profited  because 
he  has  lived. 

Although  a  chapter  of  the  honor- 
ary fraternity  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
had  not  been  established  at  the  Un- 
iversity of  North  Carolna  when  Pet- 
tigrew was  in  college,  his  scholastic 
standing  made  him  eligible  for  the 
presidency  of  the  organization — that 
office  being  held  by  the  student  with 
the  highest  scholastic  record.  He 
led  his  class  during  the  four  years 
of  his  college  career  and  left  a  rec- 
ord that  ranks  among  the  highest 
ever  made  at  the  University.  At  the 
seme  time  he  maintained  great  pop- 
ularity on  the  campus  as  a  "regular 
fellow''  and  took  interest  in  various 
extra-curricular   activities. 

Began  Military  Service  Abroad 

On  leaving  college  Pettigrew  began 
work  in  the  Naval  Observatory  un- 
der Lieutenant  Mathew  P.  Maury, 
noted  Meterorologist.  A  few  months 
later  he  began  the  study  of  law  which 
he  pursued  in  Berlin,  and  during 
this  stay  across  the  sea  he  traveled 
over  Europe  and  acquainted  himself 
with  the  various  languages  of  the 
different  countries.  He  served  a  short 
time  as  Secretary  to  the  United  States 
Minister  to  Spain,  and  while  in  that 
service  wrote  a  book  on  "  Spain  and 
the  Spaniards"  for  which  he  receiv- 
ed some  recognition.  But  soon  he  re- 


turned to  south  Carolina  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Charleston.  He 
entered  politics  and  gained  wide  re- 
cognition in  a  speech  before  the  South 
Carolina  legislature  on  a  minority  re- 
port against  the  opening  of  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade.  Forseeing  the  im- 
pending struggle  between  the  States, 
Pettigrew  began  studying  the  science 
of  war  in  preparation  for  the  conflict. 
Again  he  went  to  Europe,  this  time 
to  receive  military  training  in  the 
Prussian  Army.  A  treaty  of  peace 
prevented  his  experiencing  active  ser- 
vice. 

Hero  of  G-ettysburg 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  Be- 
twen  the  States,  Pettigrew  entered 
active  service  at  once.  He  reached 
the  climax  of  his  career  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg  in  which  he  and 
his  command  penetrated  farther  in- 
to the  enemy  lines  than  any  other 
division.  He  led  the  historic  assault 
on  Cemetery  Ridge  in  which  he  won 
lasting  fame.  In  the  retreat  of  the 
Southern  Army  Pettigrew  received 
the  wound  that  proved  fatal  three 
days  later,  dying  July  17,  1863.  So 
impressed  by  his  genius  was  his  old 
superior  officer,  Commodore  Maury, 
that  he  declared  Pettigrew  was  well 
fitted  to  take  General  Lee's  place 
should    it    unfortunately    be    vacated. 

James  Johnston  Pettgirew  received 
his  preparatory  education  under 
Colonel  William  J.  Bingham  at  Hills- 
boro,  and  entered  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  Pali  of  1843. 
The  four  years  he  spent  at  the  Uni- 
versity records  show  him  to  have 
been  an  ideal  student  both  from  the 
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viewpoint  of  the  faculty  and  from 
that  of  the  student  body.  He  excell- 
ed in  all  his  studies,  finished  at  the 
head  of  a  class  of  unusual  ability, 
and  gained  for  himself  a  reputation 
on  the  campus  for  his  remarkable 
intellect.  He  Avas  absent  from 
prayers  32  times,  from  recitations  16 
times  and  from  chapel  only  one  time 
during  his  entire  stay  at  the  Uni- 
versity. He  was  never  called  before 
the  faculty  for  misconduct,  and  at 
the  graduation  of  his  class  he  was 
named  among  those  "Avho  have  uot 
been  recorded  on  the  conduct  roll 
for  any  act  of  indecorum  at  any  of 
the  stated  exercises  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  their  course  with  scarcely 
an  exception  in  the  case  of  any  one 
is  believed  to  have  been  character- 
ized by  a  marked  and  exemplary  con- 
duct." Yet,  despite  his  scholastic 
and  faculty  record,  by  some  means 
Pettigrew  maintained  great  populari- 
ty on  the  campus. 

Given    Benefit    of    Doubt 

The  record  of  a  single  question- 
able incident  in  the  case  of  Petti- 
grew Avould  lead  one  to  believe  that 
a  gentleman  who  breaks  a  rule  is 
innocent  until  he  is  caught  and  con- 
victed. 

'•'On  Saturday  night,  February  22, 
1815,  some  riotous  persons  assembled 
on  the  campus,  rang  the  college  bell, 
entered  the  recitation  room  of  a 
tutor  and  threw  the  table  out  of  the 
window,  poceeded  thence  to  the  chapel 
and  did  serious  injury  to  the  pulpit. 
A  portion  of  the  faculty  repaired 
promptly  to  the  scene  of  disorder  and 
made  the  proper  examinations  to  as- 
certain what  persons  were  absent  from 
their  dormitories.  Several  students 
were  found  on  the  campus  in  a  state 
of  intoxication.     Some  threatened   to 


beat  the  professors  with  sticks  and 
others  drew  guns. ' ' 

Such  is  an  entry  in  the  Faculty 
Journal  of  the  University  during  Pet- 
tigrew's  Sophomore  year.  And  on 
the  night  recorded  Pettigrew 's  name 
Avas  among  those  absent  from  their 
rooms.  Whatever  of  innocence  or  guilt 
might  have  been  the  case,  a  signifi- 
cant explanation  Avas  given  and  Pet- 
tigrew Avas  released  from  suspicion. 
Took  Part  in  Ahtletics 

Cases  of  similar  nature  occurred 
often.  Such  instances  furnished  the 
excitement  necessary  on  the  campus 
for  diversion  from  the  routine  of 
school  Avork  in  the  days  Avhen  chapel 
AA^as  held  tAvice  every  day,  AA'hen  study 
hours  Avere  kept  at  night,  and  Avhen 
the  tAvo  literary  societies,  Dialectic 
and  Philanthropic,  A\3re  responsible 
for  the  student's  conduct.  To  what 
extent  PettigreAv  entered  into  such 
affairs  Ave  have  no  record. 

While  the  general  prevalent  idea 
that  a  boy  goes  to  school  merely  to 
learn  from  books  Avas  strictly  ad- 
hered to  in  PettigreAv 's  day,  athletics 
just  then  beginning  its  Avidespread 
growth,  came  in  for  its  share  of  pop- 
ularity. No  intercollegiate  contests 
AAere  scheduled,  but  interest  Avas  great 
in  such  sports  as  boxing,  fencing,  aud 
single-stick.  Men  expert  in  these  ac- 
complishments Avere  encouraged  to 
come  to  Chapel  Hill  to  hold  classes. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican 
War  Captain  A.  0.  Bucks,  a  tall,  poAV- 
erful,  graceful  man,  held  classes  in 
these  sports.  PettigreAv  enrolled  and 
became  one  of  the  most  skillful  of 
students.  Under  this  instructor  he 
expressed  for  the  first  time  any 
active  interest  in  military  affairs  and 
receiA'ed  his  first  training. 

PettigreAv  AA*as  admitted  to  the  Phil- 
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anthropie  Society  in  the  early  fall 
of  his  freshman  year  and  entered  im- 
mediately into  the  spirit  of  the  or- 
ganization. Herein  seems  to  have 
lain  his  chief  interest  while  in  col- 
lege. Two  months  after  admission 
he  was  elected  sub-librarian,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  spring  semester 
of  his  first  year  was  elected  librarian. 
At  that  time  each  of  the  two  socie- 
ties held  and  controlled  the  only 
collection  of  books  available  at  the 
University  for  the  student's  use.  and 
the  office  was  necessarily  one  of  trust 
and  importance.  These  two  collec- 
tions later  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  University  library.  At  the 
close  of  his  term  as  librarian  he  was 
cited  as  an  example  for  his  successor. 
Pettigrew  held  every  office  and  serv- 
ed on  almost  every  committee  in  his 
literary  organization.  He  was  elect- 
ed president  in  his  junior  year  but 
declined  to  serve.  He  appeared  on 
the  program  frequently,  reciting  a 
eompositi  i,  a  declamation,  or  taking 
part  in  debates,  and  winning  some 
reputation  as  a  speaker. 

Genius  in   Mathematics 

A  brief  glimpse  at  the  University 
of  Pettigrew 's  day  offers  a  view  of 
the  character  of  the  influences  play- 
ing on  the  students.  The  curricula 
exercises  were  few,  being  composed 
chiefly  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics, mineralogy,  botany,  zoology, 
metaphysics,  and  political  economy, 
while  constitutionl  and  international 
law  were  minor  subjects.  Mathemat- 
ics was  Pettigrew 's  hobby.  He  was 
recognized  by  the  University  as  "our 
mathematical  genius."  His  senior 
thesis,  which  was  delivered  in  the 
chapel  before  the  faculty,  was  on  the 
subject  of  "Pure  Mathematics.'' 

All  instances   of  misbehavior   were 


discussed  by  the  faculty  at  their 
weekly  meetings.  Some  of  the  most 
common  offenses  for  which  the  stu- 
dents were  called  up  were :  talking 
or  laughing  at  reeitations  or  prayers, 
spitting  on  the  floor,  being  out  of 
one's  rooms  in  study  hours,  throwing 
a  bucket  of  water  on  a  student,  loud 
shouting,  riding  horseback  in  the  cam- 
pus, shooting  pistols,  and  exploding 
gun   powder. 

Campus  Environment 

Chapel    exercises    or    prayers    were 
held    twice    daily,    each    morning    be- 
fore breakfast  and  each  afternoon  ex- 
cept   Saturdays.     Every    student   was 
compelled  to  attend.     Divine  worship 
was  held   each   Sunday  at   11  o'clock 
in    the    chapel    with    compulsory    at- 
tendance.    The   faculty  made   special 
efforts    to    keep    the    campus    isolated 
to  remove  every  facility  which 
:.    induce    the    students    to    leave 
1.      No      roads      were      allowed 
through  the  campus.     Carriages  could 
enter  from  the  west  side  only.     Even 
the  railroad  was  discouraged  and  the 
present    line    of    the.  Southern    Rail- 
goes   by   Avay    of    Hillsboro    in- 
i    of  Chapel  Hill. 

Handicapped  or  aided  by  this  en- 
vironment Pettigrew  finished  his 
course  for  an  A.  B.  degree  in  the 
Spring  of  1847.  The  commencement 
was  marked  by  the  presence  of  Pres- 
ident James  K.  Polk,  returning  to 
his  Alma  Mater  for  the  first  time  in 
25  years ;  John  Young  Mason,  sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  and  Lieutenant 
Mathew  P.  Maury,  superintendent  of 
the  National  Observatory,  later  the 
Naval  observatory.  Special  examina- 
tions were  held  in  the  senior  class 
for  President  Polk  and  the  visiting 
officers.  Pettigrew  so  i  m  p  re  s  s  e  d 
lieutenant  Maury  with  his  knowledge 
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of  mathematics   that   he   was   offered  bidding  farewell   to  his  Alma  Mater 

a  position  as  instructor  in  the  obser-  in  the  name  of  his  distinguished  class, 

vatory.  He   accepted   the   position   offered   by 

Owing  to  his  scholastic  record  Pet-  Lieutenant    Maury    and    began    work 

tigrew  was   entitled  to  the  honor  of  immediately    after    his    graduation, 
delivering     the     valedictory     address, 


THE  BRIDGE  BUILDER 


An  old  man  traveling  a  lone  highway 

Came,  at  the  evening  cold  and  gray, 

To  a  chasm  deep  and  wide. 

The  old  man  crossed  in  a  twilight  dim, 

For  the  sullen  stream  held  no  fear  for  him, 

For  he  turned  when  he  reached  the  other  side, 

And  builded  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

"Old  man,"  cried  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 

"You  are  wasting  your  strength  with  your  building  here: 

Your  journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day, 

And  you  never  again  will  pass  this  way. 

You  have  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide; 

Why  build  a  bridge  at  eventide?" 

And  the  builder  raised  his  old  gray  head, 

"Good  friend,  on  the  path  I  have  come,"  he  said, 

"There  followeth  after  me  today 

A  youth  whose  feet  will  pass  this  way. 

This  stream,  which  has  been  naught  to  me, 

To  that  fair-headed  boy  may  a  pitfall  be. 

He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim; 

Good  friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge  for  him." 

— Selected. 
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THE  BOY  WHO  LOVED  MUSIC 


(Selected) 


Franz  Peter  Schubert  was  born  128 
years  ago,  in  Vienna,  Austria.  He 
possessed  a  great  love  for  music,  and 
when  he  was  only  twelve  years  old, 
he  played  in  the  boys'  orchestra  in 
the  imperial  school.  One  day,  during 
orchestra  practice,  the  leader  heard  lit- 
tle Franz  play  so  well  that  he  wonder- 
ed who  he  was.  After  the  practice  was 
over,  he  spoke  to  the  little  musician; 
and  from  that  time  on,  they  were  good 
friends. 

Another  day,  his  friend  found  little 
Franz  putting  down  some  notes  on  a 
piece  of  paper.  He  looked  at  them, 
and  saw  that  they  Avere  a  very  beau- 
tiful composition;  and  after  playing 
them  over  on  the  piano,  he  asked 
Franz  if  he  often  composed  music. 
Franz  replied,  "0  yes!  I  am  al- 
ways at  it;  but  sometimes  I  do  not 
have  any  music  paper." 

"After  this,  I'll  see  that  you  get- 
all  the  music  paper  you  want,"  said 
the   older  boy. 

The  little  musician  Avas  very  grate- 
ful for  this,  and  wrote  a  great  deal  of 
music.  Someone  said  that  he  could 
set  an  advertisement  to  music. 

He  soon  became  the  leader  of  the 
boys'  orchestra  after  the  director  had 
resigned  to  organize  a  band  in  an- 
other part  of  the  city.  There  was 
nothing  Franz  liked  better  than  to 
practice.  He  greatly  admired  other 
great  musicians  and  understood  their 
works  almost  as  well  as  they  them- 
selves. 

When  he  was  seventeen,  he  left  the 
music  school,  and  helped  his  father 
teach  school.  In  this  work  he  was  a 
great  help  to  his  parent.     This  vent 


on  for  three  years,  and  all  the  time 
he  kept  composing  music.  In  fact 
some  of  his  best  works  were  accom- 
plished   during    this    time. 

When  he  was  twenty,  he  stopped 
teaching  school  and  lived  with  a 
young  friend  named  Schober.  Franz 
Avas  very  poor  and  his  parents  lived 
a  very  humble  life,  but  he  was  happy 
with  his  music.  He  would  start  to 
AA'rite  music  as  soon  as  he  arose  in  the 
morning,  and  keep  at  it  until  two  in 
the  afternoon.  Sometimes  during  his 
dinner,  he  Avould  think  of  an  air  and 
AATrite  it  down,  forgetting  all  about  his 
meal. 

It  is  said  that  he  has  been  knoA\Tn 
to  get  up  during  the  night  and  com- 
pose a  selection,  the  tune  of  which 
had  been  running  through  his  mind 
during  his  Avaking  moments. 

A  very  intersteresting  story  is  told 
of  one  of  his  most  famous  songs, 
"Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark."  One  day 
he  A\-as  about  to  dine  with  some 
friends,  he  told  them  he  A\ished  he 
had  some  music  paper  on  which  to 
AA'rite  a  new  song.  One  of  them  took 
a  bill  of  fare  and  marked  lines  on  it; 
and  on  this  Schubert  AA-rote  this  beau- 
tiful peace. 

He  wrote  a  ATast  number  of  musical 
compositions,  but  only  a  feAv  were 
published,  the  majority  after  his 
death.  Indeed,  he  wrote  so  many 
pieces  that  some  publishers  think  he 
could   not   have   written   all   of   them. 

One  time  a  friend  of  his  Avho  had  re- 
ceived one  of  his  compositions,  copied 
it  in  a  loAver  key,  then  brought  it  back 
to  Schubert,  who  played  it  over  on 
the  piano. 
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"This  piece  isn't  so  bad,"  said 
the  noted  composer  after  he  had  care- 
fully studied  the  composition.  "Who 
wrote  it  ? ' '  He  did'  not  recognize  his 
own   work. 

Schubert  worked  so  hard  and  was 
so  poor  all  his  life  that  he  died  just 
when  he  was  beginning  his  life  work 
— when  he  was  only  a  little  past  thir- 
ty. Had  he  lived  longer,  many  more 
masterpieces  might  have  been  com- 
posed by  this  artist.  Often  he  had 
to  go  without  food  because  he  could 


not  get  much  for  his  compositions. 

He  was  a  kind  and  gentle  man.  He 
loved  the  common  people  as  well  as 
the  rich,  and  was  in  return  loved  by 
both.  He  was  happy  with  his  music, 
and  died  after  giving  a  life  of  service 
to  one  of  the  greatest  arts,  the  art  of 
music. 

At  the  present  time  his  composi- 
tions are  in  great  demand,  and,  like 
the  old  hymns,  they  will  live  on  for 
years  and  years. 


EFFECT  OF  CIGARETTE  SMOKING 


(The  New  Zealand  Outlook) 


' '  You  smoke  thirty  cigarettes  a 
day  ? ' ' 

"Yes,  on  the  average." 

"You  don't  blame  them  for  your 
run-down    condition1?" 

"Not  in  the  least.  I  blame  my 
hard  work." 

The  physician  shook  his  head.  He 
smiled  in  a  vexed  way.  Then  he  took 
a  leech  out  of  a  glass  jar. 

"Let  me  show  you  something,"  he 
said.     "Bare  your  arm." 

The  cigarette  smoker  bared  his  pale 
arm,  and  the  other  laid  the  lean,  black 
leech  upon  it.  The  leech  fell  to  work 
busily.  Its  body  began  to  swell.  Then 
all  of  a  sudden  a  kind  of  shudder  con- 
vulsed it,  and  it  fell  to  the  floor  dead. 

"That's  what  your  blood  did  to 
that  leech, ' '  said  the  physician.  He 
took  up  the  little  corpse  between  his 
finger  and  thumb.  '  'Look  at  it, ' '  he 
said.  "Quite  dead,  you  see.  You  pios- 
oned   it." 

"I  guess  it  wasn't  a  healthy  leech 


in  the  first  place,"  said  the  cigarette 
smoker,    sullenly. 

"Wasn't  healthy,  eh?.  Well,  we'll 
try  again." 

And  the  physician  clapped  two 
leeches  on  the  young  man's  thin  arm. 

"If  they  both  die,"  said  the  pa- 
tient, "I'll  swear  off— or,  at  least,  I'll 
cut  down  my  daily  allowance  from 
thirty  to  ten. ' ' 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  smaller  leech 
shivered  and  dropped  on  his  knee 
dead,  and  a  moment  later  the  larger 
one  fell  beside  it. 

"This  is  ghastly,"  said  the  young- 
man;  "I  am  worse  than  the  pesti- 
lence to  these  leeches." 

"It  is  the  empyreumatic  oil  in  your 
blood,"  said  the  medical  man.  "All 
cigarette   smokers   have  it." 

"Doctor,"  said  the  young  man,  re- 
garding the  three  dead  leeches 
thoughtfully,  "I  half  believe  you're 
right." 
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CRUISE  OF  THE  LADYSLIPPER 


By  Pearle  E.  Botsford 


"Where  is  Taffy?  I  want  her  to 
mind  store  while  I  go  to  the  mill  for 
more  flour.  That  girl  is  never  around 
when  you  need  her.  You'd  think 
she'd  have  some  gratitude  after  us 
taking  her  in!"  Mr.  Sutton  spoke 
with  a  great  deal  of  asperity. 

Mrs.  Sutton  sighed.  She  was  a 
frail  little  woman  with  a  new  bahy 
and  Taffy,  unfortunately,  was  her 
niece,  not  Mr.  Sutton's. 

•'Here  I  am,  uncle,''  a  quiet  voice 
said  from  the  rear  and  Taffy  Lance, 
the  girl  in  question,  came  forward. 
She  was  a  tall  slim  girl  in  her  late 
teens,  with  a  mane  of  taffy-colored 
hair,  which  fact  gave  her  her  nick- 
name, though  it  might  almost  have 
been  short  for  Tabitha,  her  real  name. 
She  Avore  a  faded  blue  gingham  dress 
and  her   arms   were   full   of   cowslips. 

"Heavenly  days,  Taffy!"  exclaim- 
ed her  aunt,  "Don't  you  think  you 
have  anything  to  do  except  go  flow- 
ering ?     Cowslips,  too  ! ' ' 

"Like  the  little  darky's  mammy 
who  ehided  him  for  stealing  vater 
mellons,  then  advised  him  if  he  must 
steal  to  choose  ripe  ones,"  laughed 
the  girl,  "if  I  must  go  flowering,  I 
should  choose  roses,  eh  Aunt  Tabby'?'' 

"Well,  I  can't  say  as  I  ever  set 
much  stove  by  cowslips,"  admitted 
Aunt  Tabby  with  a  reluctant  smile. 

"But  cowslip  greens  are  another 
story,"  gaily  from  Taffy  and  she 
brought  forward  a  brimming  pail  of 
cowslip  greens,  "all  looked  over  and 
washed  too — never  a  snail  or  bit  of 
grit  left." 

Mr.  Sutton  looked  mollified.  Greens 
were  his  weakness  and  no  one  but 
Taffy  dared  invade  the  swamp  enough 


to  get  cowslip  greens.  "You  tend  store, 
Taffy,  while  I  go  to  the  mill." 

Taffy  pulled  off  the  waders  she  was 
wearing  and  went  into  the  store  which 
adjoined  the  living  quarters  of  the 
Suttons.  She  dreaded  staying  in  the 
store,  she  had  heard  her  story  told 
so  unkindly  and  knew  it  by  heart. 

That's  Taffy  Lance,  the  storekeep- 
er's orphan — coward,  too.  Bilton's 
baby  got  onto  the  railroad  track  front 
of  the  fast  train  and  Taffy  was  near- 
est and  she  just  covered  her  eyes  and 
screamed  and  Pansy  Welles  ran  on  to 
the  track   and  saved   the  baby." 

It  was  true,  too,  and  her  uncle  and 
aunt  felt  disgraced  but  not  more  so 
than  Taffy  who  had  been  utterly  horri- 
fied by  her  own  conduct.  But  she  had 
had  a  good  reason  for  her  cowardice 
if   she   could    only   explain. 

Taffy  had  lived  with  Aunt  Tabby, 
her  mother's  twin  sister,  a  year  now. 
Xo  one  tried  to  understand  the  girl, 
the  incident  happening  so  shortly  after 
her  coming  to  the  little  village,  so 
Taffy  spent  her  spare  time  in  the 
woods  and  great  swamp  that  border- 
ed  Echo   Lake. 

The  store  had  taken  on  a  new  aspect 
with  Taff's  arrival.  She  loved  to  fix 
things  up  and  cleaned  and  scoured 
and  made  show  cards  with  a  will. 

Now,  dropping  the  coAvslips  down 
on  a  counter  she  dug  out  some  despis- 
ed blue  pottery  bowls  that  her  uncle 
had  tried  in  vain  to  sell  and  arranged 
the  flowers  in  them  tastefully. 

"Thirteen  blue  bowls  of  golden 
flowers, "  she  laughed,  setting  them 
about,  "Either  this  is  a  very  unlucky 
number  or  else  it  is  very  lucky.  Luck 
—what    is    that,    Taffy    Lance?"    her 
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face  hardened  from  memories  that 
were  unpleasant.  Her  mind  went  to 
the  bottom  of  her  trunk  setting  in  the 
attic.  Here,  one  unhappy  night  when 
too  many  people  had  whispered  slyly 
to  each  other,  Taffy  had  taken  her 
Bible  and  buried  it  in  the  trunk. 
There  was  a  certain  hardness  now  in 
her  blue  eyes. 

When  the  flowers  were  disposed  to 
suit  her  she  found  her  book  and  perch- 
ed on  a  high  stool  back  of  a  display 
wall  paper,  out  of  sight.  An  hour 
passed  before  the  bell  clanged  over 
the  door.  Reluctantly,  Taffy  came 
into  sight,  then  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Outside  of  Aunt  Tabby's  family, 
Ted  Norton  was  her  only  friend  and 
he  was  just  a  fourteen-year-old  farm- 
er lad,  who  kept  a  roadside  stand  on 
the  way  to  the  beach.  Taffy  had  found 
Ted  treed  by  a  rattlesnake  and  had 
dispatched  the  snake  and  made  him 
her  firm   friend. 

'" Hello,    Ted,    how's    business?" 

"Pretty  brisk,  now,  with  the  cot- 
tages opening  up — say  those  flowers 
are  right  pretty.  Yours?"  the  boy 
asked   eagerly. 

"Yes,  why?" 

"Lady  lives  at  Eagle's  Nest  is  giv- 
ing a  bridge  party  and  she  wants 
flowers  for  her  tables,  twelve  tables 
including  her  refreshment  tables — 
wanted  spring  beauties  but  I  told  her 
they'd  fade.  Offered  me  six  dollars 
if  I'd  get  her  the  flowers — country 
floAvers  she  wants — not  hothouse," 
laughed  the  boy  with  scorn  for  the 
woman  who  preferred  wild  flowers 
to  the  gorgeous  offerings  of  the  florists. 

' '  Call  her,  please- — the  bowls  are 
marked  a  quarter,  that  would  leave 
a  quarter  apeace  for  the  bouquets, ' ' 
Taffy   said    quickly. 

"All  right  and  if  she'll  take    'em 


I'll  take  a  profit  of  five  cents  apiece 
for  selling."  Ted  said  in  a  business- 
like way,  "Use  your  phone?" 

Taffy  listened  anxiously  to  his  con- 
versation. How  much  she  wanted 
money  and  how  slowly  her  pile  grew 
— only  enough  money  to  pay  her  tui- 
tion in  the  nearby  city  business  college. 
She  would  do  housework  for  her  room 
and  board.  Taffy  thought  she  would  die 
if  she  could  not  get  away  from  the 
narrow  little   village   by  fall. 

"She's  crazy  about  them.  Thought 
she'd  have  to  use  daffodils  as  she 
wanted  to  use  yellow, ' '  Ted  said  turn- 
ing from  the  phone. 

"Take  the  other  one  for  yourself, 
Ted, ' '  Taffy  begged  as  she  helped  him 
set   the  flowers  in  his   small  truck. 

"Nothing  stirring — I  don't  want 
no  bad  luck — take  the  thirteenth? 
I  guess  nixey — bring  you  the  money 
in  the  morning  when  I  bring  the 
cream,"  and  Ted  drove  away. 

Taffy  laughed  a  trifle  hysterically 
as  she  figured  up  twelve  bowls  of 
flowers  at  twenty  cents  apiece  for 
herself,  and  her  uncle  would  have 
disposed  of  the  bowls  which  had  been 
substituted  by  a  wily  salesman  on  an 
order  of  mixing  bowls  and  easygoing 
Mr.  Sutton  had  not  returned  them. 

''•'You  were  the  thirteenth  and  he 
was  superstitious  and  wouldn't  take 
you  so  that  means  I  lose  twenty 
cents,"  sputtered  Taffy,  shaking  her 
fist  at  the  thirteenth  bowl  of  cowslpis 
sitting  in  lonely  beauty  against  a 
display  of  black  oilcloth. 

"And  who  lost  twenty  cents?"  an 
amused  voice  asked  and  the  door 
swung  open  to  admit  a  lady.  One  of 
the  resorters  from  the  colony,  a  woman 
of  middle  age  with  smooth  coils  of 
shining  black  hair  and  long  odd,  green 
eyes. 
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She  looked  curiously  at  the  tall 
girl  in  scant  blue  gingham,  taffy-color- 
ed hair  hanging  in  a  long,  careless 
plait. 

"That  is  the  guilty  party— that  in- 
nocent-appearing, unassuming  blue 
bowl  filled  with  swamp  flowers," 
mourned  Taffy,  ' '  It  was  the  thirteenth 
and  my — er — agent  refused  to  take 
it,  a  twinkle  in  her  blue  eyes. 

"Are  they  for  sale?  Who  arrang- 
ed  them?"'   asked   the   woman. 

"I  did,  and  wait  until  uncle  sees 
a  bowl  of  water  posed  on  his  oilcloth 
rack,"  laughed  Taffy. 

The  woman  laughed  too.  .  "I'd  bet- 
ter buy  them  quick,  then.  I'll  give 
you  a  dollar  for  the  display  as  is — 
bowl  and  flowers,  I  mean." 

"But  Ted  is  selling  them  for  fifty 
cents,"  protested  Taffy  honestly. 

"Tut  tut,  young  lady,  you'll  never 
be  rich — a  dollar  is  the  price  if — you'll 
deliver  them  this  evening.  I  live  on 
the  lake   at  the   Loggery." 

"I'll  be  glad  to  deliver  them," 
replied  Tafly  aad  the  woman  made  a 
fevv  purchases  and  left.  Taffy  ran 
to  the  window  to  watch  her  departure. 
Her  acquaintance  was  getting  into  a 
yellow  roadster. 

Just  as  she  Avas  about  to  start  the 
car  a  group  of  little  girls  strolled 
past  the  store. 

"There's  that  cowardly  Taffy  Lan- 
ce," one  of  them  said  clearly,  with 
the  unconscious  cruelty  of  youth. 
The  woman  looked  up  at  the  store 
window  quickly  as  Taffy  drew  back, 
flushing    scarlet. 

"I'll  never  be  able  to  live  it  down, 
and  if  she  had  some  reason  for  ask- 
ing me  out  to  her  place  tonight,  it  is 
spoiled  now, ' '  Taffy  groaned,  her  eyes 
darkening  with  anger. 

Mr.     Sutton     returned     and     Taffy 


went  back  to  the  living  room  to  get 
supper.  There  was  a  large  family 
of  Suttons,  seven  children,  the  eldest, 
Nancy  (named  after  Taffy's  mother), 
twelve,  the  youngest  an  infant. 

With  the  help  of  the  tAvelve-year- 
old,  Taffy  prepared  supper,  a  frugal 
meal  of  potatoes  and  greens  and  mo- 
lasses  cake   and   weak   tea. 

Taffy  drank  a  glass  of  milk  and 
went  to  the  store  to  stay  while  her 
uncle  ate  his  supper.  She  was  too 
heartsick  to  eat.  Afterwards  there 
were  dishes  and  the  children  to  put 
to  bed  and  the  evening  trade  to  assist 
with,  so  it  was  after  nine  when  Taffy 
made   her   escape. 

It  was  pleasant  to  walk  in  the  May 
night  and  she  left  the  little  town  be- 
hind her  in  short  time.  Already  lights 
were  few  in  the  town  but  in  the  re- 
sorters'  cottages  the  evening  had  just 
started. 

It  was  three  miles  around  the  lake 
to  the  Loggery  but  Taffy  was  used 
to  walking  and  there  were  no  staring 
eyes  or  unfriendly  tongues  under  the 
quiet  stars.  There  was  a  light  burn- 
ing in  an  old  iron  lantern  over  the 
door  of  the  Loggery  and  Taffy  felt 
strangely  excited. 

At  the  sound  of  the  old  knocker 
the  door  opened  and  the  woman  stood 
in  the  doorway.  "Come  in,  my  dear, 
come  in.  I've  been  thinking  I  should 
have  gone  after  you,  but  I  will  take 
yon    home. ' ' 

"I  did  not  mind  the  Avalk — it's 
something  I  do  nothing  else  but — " 
twinkled  Taffy,  setting  the  bowl  of 
cowslips   on   a  black  lacquered   table. 

"You  have  the  true  artist's  eye — 
what  did  you  say  your  name  was?" 
asked  her  hostess,  motioning  to  a 
chair. 

Tabitha  Mary  Lance,"'  Taffy  said 
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solemnly,   "better  known   as   Taffy." 

"I  hope  so.  Well,  I'm  Jill  Tren- 
ton, but  I  suppose  you  know  that  al- 
ready. ' ' 

"No,  I  did  not  know — you  do  those 
lovely  studies  for  the  art  magazines," 
a  trifle  shyly  from   Taffy. 

"Yes,  I'm  going  to  do  one  from 
your  cowslips.  You  interest  me,  Taffy. 
you  seem  so  terribly  alone.  I  heard 
those  little  girls  this  afternoon — I 
could  have  shaken  them.  Do  you 
care  to  tell  me  about  it?"  Jill  Trenton 
asked  gently  and  it  would  have  sur- 
prised her  friends,  for  Jill  Trenton 
was  not  a  gentle  person  always. 

'"'I  do  not  mind  telling  you.  No 
one  else  knows,  for  when  I  fame  Aunt 
Tabby  was  so  very  ill  they  would  not 
allow  me  to  speak  of  it  and  even  yet 
she  will  not  let  me  speak  of  my  moth- 
er— they  were  twins  you  see. ' ' 

"How  terrible  !"  exclaimed  her  new 
friend  when  Taffy  had  finished  her 
short  story  of  her  parents'  loss  and 
her  cowardice,  "But  your  aunt  should 
have   told!" 

' '  She  could  not  stand  the  questions 
and  comments  of  the  village  people 
and  I  thought  it  did  not  matter  until 
lately.  Now  I  can't  stand  it  much 
longer.  I  want  to  go  away  but  first 
I  have  to  have  training,"  Taffy  ended 
sadly. 

"We  must  do  something  about  this, 
but  now  we'll  get  to  the  reason  for 
my  asking  you  here.  Do  you  remem- 
ber having  a  single  jonquil  in  a  black 
jar  in  the  window  one  time?"  asked 
Jill. 

"And  uncle  made  me  take  it  out 
and  put  in  a  soap  display,"  smiled 
Taffy. 

"Exactly,"  dryly  from  her  hostess, 
"I've  been  watching  your  displays 
for  several  weeks  and  now  I  have  an 


idea.  Would  you  like  to  give  your 
town  a  library?" 

Taffy  laughed  shortly,  "I'd  like 
to  give  it  a  swift  kick ! ' ' 

' '  Naturally — but  really  they  are  not 
to  blame  for  their  opinion  of  your — 
they  do  not  know  your  story,"  ar- 
gued Jill,  "haven't  you  any  friends 
who  would  benefit  by  a  library?" 

'  'Yess,  there 's  Ted  and  there 's  Nan- 
cy, but  how  silly — I  have  no  more 
chance  of  giving  the  town  a  library 
than  there  is  for  the  lake  to  go  dry. 
What  gave  you  such  an  idea?"  Taffy 
put  the  question  with  amusement. 

"In  the  city  there  is  a  very  rich 
man  who  is  a  flower  lover  and  col- 
lector. He  is  offering  to  give  a  small 
library  to  the  village  under  a  thou- 
sand people  which  has  the  most  artis- 
tic and  unusual  display  at  the  florist's 
convention  in  two  weeks.  You  can 
do  it  for  your  town — they  are  not 
entering  for  I  have  asked,"  Jill  fin- 
ished eagerly. 

"You  expect  a  girl  my  age  to  com- 
pete with  artists  in  a  show  like  that? 
Pennifield  has  a  very  noted  florist, 
you  know,"  Taffy  said  incredulously, 
"besides  it  would  take  heaps  of  mon- 
ey." 

Did  it  take  money  to  arrange  this  ? 
A  twenty-five  cent  bowl  and  flowers 
from  Echo  swamp." 

"But  cowslips  will  be  gone,"  pro- 
tested Taffy. 

' '  Are  there  no  other  flowers  ?  Flow- 
ers that  people  do  not  see  often?" 
persisted  Jill. 

Taffy  looked  thoughtful,  and  Jill 
exclaimed  impatiently,  "Oh,  I'm  not 
expecting  you  to  produce  orchids  from 
the   tops   of   the   cedar   trees." 

'"Orchids!"  Taffy  turned  startled 
eyes  on  her  hostess  and  a  light  flash- 
over   her   face. 
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"I'll  back  you,  my  dear,  and  ar- 
range the  details,"  coaxed  Jill,  see- 
ing that  Taffy  had  some  idea. 

"Why?"    asked    Taffy    bluntly. 

"Because  once  I,  too,  was  the  jest 
of  the  village,  not  this  one — the  wash- 
er-woman 't  daughter  dared  to  try 
to  rise  above  the  washtubs  and  become 
an  artist.  She  did  it  though,  she 
worked  in  kitchens  and  washed  dish- 
es in  restaurants  and  went  to  night 
school  at  the  art  institute.  I  am  the 
girl  and  my  mother,  bless  her,  lives 
in   comfort   because   of   my   dreams." 

"But  to  try  it  for  the  village  that 
has  hated  me,"   hesitated   Taffy. 

"When  thine  enemy  smite  thee — " 
quoted  the   woman   softly. 

"But  you  see  I  no  longer  believe," 
Taffy  said  curtly.  "Two  months  ago 
I  buried  my  Bible  and  decided  I  must 
help  myself;  that  God  was  not  car- 
ing about  me. ' ' 

Jill  Trenton  did  not  look  shocked, 
perhaps  she  too,  had  been  over  the 
same  stony  path  of  disbelief.  She 
merely  slid  to  the  stool  at  Taffy's 
feet  and  with  her  hands  holding  Taf- 
fy's firmly  talked  to  her  long  and 
earnestly.  It  was  long  after  mid- 
night when  Taffy  slipped  out  of  the 
roadster  at  her  uncle's  door.  She 
did  not  go  directly  to  bed  but  went 
to  the  attic  and  was  there  a  short 
time,  then  down  into  the  store  where 
a  single  light  burned  over  the  old- 
fashioned  safe.  The  hardness  that 
had  seemed  to  lie  in  her  blue  eyes 
had  melted  and  there  were  traces  of 
tears   on   her   lashes. 

Mr.  Sutton  'coming  down  to  open 
the  store  found  his  wife's  niece  fast 
asleep  on  a  counter,  visible  tear  stains 
on  her  cheeks — Taffy,  who  hadn't 
shed  a  tear  through  all  her  trouble. 
He    looked    down    at    her    in    silence, 


then  very  gently  wakened  her  and  sent 
her  to  get  dressed. 

Ted  was  called  into  consultation  at 
the  Loggery  and  the  back  of  his  stand 
began  to  resemble  a  kindling  heap, 
but  under  his  hands  grew  the  skeleton 
of  an  airship.  It  was  to  be  his  after 
the  exhibit  and  Miss  Trenton  had 
bought  the  very  best  materials  and  a 
real  pattern  for  it. 

A  trifle  reluctantly  Taffy  had  in- 
vested her  cowslip  money  in  lengths 
of  pale  pink  voile  for  a  dress  and  Jill 
had  cleverly  painted  Taffy's  shabby 
graduation  pumps  the  same  shade  and 
had  given  her  sheer  flesh-colored  hose 
to    complete    the    outfit. 

In  spite  of  Taffy's  care  the  secret 
leaked  out  that  Taffy  was  trying  for 
the  Carrington  library.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  not  too  goodnatured 
laughing  done,  small  towns  can  be 
cruel  and  Taffy  had  never  done  any- 
thing to  endear  herself  to  them  and 
this  looked  too  much  like  a  bid  for 
favor.  They  had  no  patience  with 
Taffy's  ideas  of  one  flower  in  a  crystal 
jug,  its  foilage  in  the  water — as  art. 

Taffy  stayed  out  of  sight  as  much 
as  possible  and  her  uncle  helped  her, 
for,  since  the  morning  he  had  found 
her  asleep  on  the  counter,  he  had  felt 
more  kindly  toward  the  girl.  For  the 
first  time  she  had  seemed  pathetic 
instead  of  cowardly. 

Jill  Trenton  took  Taffy  to  the  city 
along  with  many  carefully  packed 
baskets,  carefully  covered.  Ted's 
aeroplane  had  gone  on  a  pi'evious  trip. 
They  worked  all  the  afternoon  and 
half  the  night  in  the  booth  allotted  to 
the  village. 

When  the  exhibit  opened  there  was 
nothing  but  a  booth  hung  in  folds  of 
azure  blue,  and  an  airship  of  palest 
pink  moving  to  the  breeze  from  a  hid- 
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den  electric  fan.  Invisible  wires  held 
it  in  place. 

The  ship  was  entirely  covered  with 
perfect  pink  ladyslippers,  the  orchid 
of  the  north  country,  which  only  the 
most  intrepid  and  fearless  obtained. 
Each  stem  was  hidden  in  a  tiny  bot- 
tle of  water  cleverly  concealed. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  the  artistry  of 
the  exhibit  as  much  as  it  was  the  rar- 
ity of  the  flowers  and  the  danger  in- 
curred in  getting'  them  that  caused 
Mr.  Carrington,  with  his  committee 
of  visiting  florists,  to  pin  the  coveted 
blue  ribbon  in  the  booth. 

There  was  a  front  page  story  in 
the  daily  paper  that  night  about  Jill 
Trenton's  protege  who  had  carried 
away  the  Carrington  prize  for  her  vil- 
lage ;  the  girl  Avho  braved  the  very 
real  dangers  of  being  bittel  by  mas- 
saugers  in  the  swamp  for  the  rare  flow- 
er. Too  there  was  the  story  of  the 
tragedy  back  of  her  coming  to  live 
with  her  aunt  and  uncle ;  the  girl  who 
had  seen  her  parents  killed  by  a  fast 
train  a  short  year  before. 

"We  feel  we  haven't  done  right  by 
you  in  keeping  it  quiet,  and  now  your 


aunt  is  stronger,  it's  fitting  the  town 
should  know  why  you  didn't  rescue 
the  Bilton  baby,"  Mr.  Sutton  explain- 
ed. Then  he  looked  at  the  dozens  of 
tiny  bottles  taken  from  the  airship 
and  asked  slyly,  "You  couldn't  stick 
a  posy  in  each  of  these  and  sell  them, 
could  you?" 

'■''But  what  did  Taffy  Lance  get  out 
of  it?"  everyone  asked,  for  there  Avas 
no  reward  for  Taffy,  they  found. 

"Taffy  gets  her  chance  to  study 
art  in  the  city,"  Taffy's  uncle  said 
proudly,  "She  is  going  to  live  with 
Miss  Trenton  and  her  mother  and 
do  Miss  Trenton's  flower  studies  for 
her.  They  think  it 's  real  smart  of 
her  to  fix  one  flower  in  a  dish — that's 
art  in  the  city, ' '  grinned  Mr.  Sutton. 

' '  What  did  you  get  from  the  con- 
test, Taffy?"  Jill  asked  when  Taffy 
was  settled  in  the  spacious  apartment 
in  the  city,  ' '  Oh,  I  don 't  mean  a 
chance  to  come  here — I  was  going  to 
bring  you  anyway- — " 

"I  found  that  God  has  His  own 
way  of  looking  after  me, ' '  Taffy  said 
seriously,  her  blue  eyes  very  soft  and 
shining. 


THE  PRAISE  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  A  GOOD  WIFE 

"Strength  and  dignity  are  her  clothing; 

And  she  laugheth  at  the  time  to  come. 

She  openeth  her  mouth  to  wisdom; 

And  the  law  of  kindness  is  in  her  tongue. 

She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household, 

And  eatheth  not  the  bread  of  idleness; 

Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed; 

Her  husband,  also,  and  he  praiseth  her,  saying: 

'Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously, 

But  thou  excellest  them  all.'  " 

—Proverbs  31  :  25-29 
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THE  COLONY  FOR  WOMEN 


(Kinston  Free  Press) 


The  farm  colony  for  women  situat- 
ed a  few  miles  northwest  of  Kinston 
will  be  formally  opened  soon.  Facili- 
ties for  taking  care  of  about  30  women 
to  start  Avith  and  an  ultimate  capacity 
of  several  hundred  are  plans  for  this 
newest  of  the  state's  correctional  in- 
stitutions. 

The  colony  will  be  operated  in  keep- 
ing with  the  most  modern  thought 
and  planning  for  the  correction  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  criminal  element 
of  the  weaker  sex.  More  mature  wo- 
men will  be  sent  to  the  institution 
than  are  cared  for  at  Samarcand,  the 
state 's  reformatory  for  wayward  girls. 
Still  not  all  those  sent  to  the  colony 
will  be  lost  to  society.  The  possibili- 
ties of  reclamation  will  be  stressed  by 
the  superintendent,  Miss  Altona  Gales, 
and  her  assistants.  She  is  a  trained 
executive,  having  been  connected  with 
some  of  the  largest  and  best  known 
correctional  institutions  in  the  East, 


and  having  had   charge  of  several. 

The  colony  will  fill  a  long-felt  want 
and  need  of  the  state.  Superior  Court 
judges  have  been  noplussed  time  and 
again  because  they  kneAv  not  what  to 
do  with  wayward  women  and  crimin- 
als of  that  sex.  Quite  frequently 
they  have  been  forced  to  free  such 
women,  knowing  that  they  would  only 
drift  back  into  their  meanness  and 
.  among  their  bad  associates.  The  new 
institution  will  make  it  possible  to 
remove  such  offenders  from  society 
until  such  time  as  they  may  be  re- 
claimed. Naturally  there  will  be  some 
who  will  not  yield  to  the  kindly  treat- 
ment and  who  will  not  undergo  re- 
demption. On  the  other  hand  many 
human   wrecks    will   be   salvaged. 

Opening  of  the  farm  colony  for 
women  marks  a  new  day  in  the  crim- 
inal jurisprudence  of  the  state  with 
regard  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  women  offenders. 


HOW  TO  TAKE  LIFE 

Take  it  just  as  though  it  were — as  it  is — an  earnest,  vital,  and  im- 
portant affair.  Take  it  as  though  you  were  born  t«  the  task  of  per- 
forming the  merry  part  in  it — as  though  the  world  had  awaited  your 
coming.  Take  it  as  though  it  were  a  grand  opportunity  to  do  and 
achieve,  to  carry  forward  great  and  good  chances  to  help  and  cheer  a 
suffering,  weary,  it  may  be  heart-broken,  brother.  Now  and  then  a 
man  stands  aside  from  the  crowd,  labors  earnestly,  steadfastly,  con- 
fidently, and  straightaway  becomes  famous  for  wisdom,  intellect,  skill, 
greatness  of  some  sort.  The  world  wonders,  admires,  idolizes;  and  it 
only  illustrates  what  others  may  do  if  they  take  hold  of  life  with  a  pur- 
pose. The  miracle,  of  the  power  that  elevates  the  few,  is  to  be  found 
in  their  industry,  application,  and  perserverance  under  the  promptings 
of  a  brave,  determined  spirit. — Mark  Twain. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Our  poultryman  reports  that  one 
hundred  turkey  eggs  have  been  re- 
cently placed   in  the   incubators. 


Strawberries  are  being  sent  to  the 
cottages  regularly  and  both  boys  and 
officers   are   enjoying   them. 


Our  farm  forces  have  prepared  the 
ground  for  planting  sweet  potatoes 
and  everything  is  in  readiness  for 
planting. 


Lieutenant-Governor  and  Mrs.  Foun- 
tain, of  Rocky  Mount,  spent  a  short 
time  with  Superintendent  and  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Boger  one  afternoon  last  week. 

As  is  the  usual  custom  on  the  15th 
of  each  month,  the  boys  in  the  Re- 
ceiving Cottage  were  assigned  to  their 
regular  cottage  homes  last  Wednes- 
day. 


Odell  Brown,  one  of  our  youngsters 
in  Cottage  No.  2,  Avho  has  been  in 
the  Concord  Hospital,  with  a  slight 
attack  of  pneumonia,  is  very  much 
improved  and  will  return  to  the  school 
in  a  few  days. 

The  service  in  the  auditorium  last 
Sunday  afternoon  was  conducted  by 
Rev.  Walter  Goodman,  of  the  First 
Presbyterion  ChurJh,  Kannapolis. 
Rev.  Goodman  made  a  very  interest- 
ing talk  on  "David  the  Shepherd 
Boy, "  which  was  enjoyed  by  all. 


Messrs  Walker  and  Sappenfield  and 
a  group  of  boys  have  been  trying 
something  new  at  our  cannery.     After 


learning  how  we  all  enjoyed  the  mus- 
tard salad  for  several  weeks  past, 
and  the  crop  being  very  large,  it  was 
decided  to  can  some  of  these  greens 
for  future  use. 


Hon.  E.  R.  Preston  and  Mr.  Crof- 
forth  of  Charlotte,  visited  the  insti- 
tution last  Sunday  afternoon.  Both 
are  former  members  of  the  state  legis- 
lature, the  former  playing  a  very  im- 
portant  part  in  putting  resolutions 
through  which  resulted  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  Training  School  more  than 
twenty  years  a^o. 


An  unusually  long  rainy  period  dur- 
ing the  spring  months  has  produced 
a  big  growth  of  weeds  and  grass  in 
our  cotton  fields.  Now  that  the  weath- 
er is  more  favorable  it  is  necessary 
to  get  busy  and  exterminate  this 
growth.  For  several  days  past,  in 
addition  to  our  regular  outside  forces, 
the  boys  in  Mr.  Simpson 's  school  room 
have  been  pressed  into  service  and 
all   are   busy   hoeing   cotton. 


While  playing  out  on  the  lawn  last 
Tuesday  evening,  Boyclen  Snyder,  a 
member  of  Cottage  No.  2,  suffered  a 
painful  injury  to  his  left  eye.  A  stick 
thrown  by  another  boy,  struck  him, 
cutting  a  deep  gash.  He  was  taken  to 
Dr.  Rankin,  eye  specialist,  at  Con- 
cord, who  took  two  stitches  in  the 
eye-ball.  The  doctor  said  that  the 
sight  would  not  be  impaired  bv  th;s 
injury. 


We   wish   to   call   our   readers'    at- 
tention to  one  particularly  bright  spot 
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on  the  Training  School  grounds,  just 
beloAV  the  chapel,  bordering  the  Na- 
tional Highway.  It  has  been  but  a 
short  time  since  this  Avas  a  deep  gully, 
a  thicket  grown  up  with  weeds  and 
underbrush,  making  an  ugly  spot  on 
our  otherwise  beautiful  campus.  This 
gully  was  filled  in,  and  last  year  poppy 
seeds  were  sown,  and  today  we  have 
a  profusion  of  blooms  that  have  trans- 
formed an  ugly  spot  into  one  of  great 
beauty. 


Mother's  Day  was  very  fittingly 
observed  at  the  Training  School  last 
Sunday.  Instead  of  the  usual  Sun- 
day School  session,  the  morning  ser- 
vice was  devoted  to  the  greatest  wo- 
man in  the  world — Mother.  As  the 
boys  marched  into  the  auditorium  it 
Avas  noticed  that  all  AATere  A\rearing 
either  a  red  or  Avhite  floAA'er  in  honor 
of  their  mothers.     Our  choir  compos- 


ed of  60  of  our  smallest  boys,  rendered 
beautifully  a  Mother's  Day  hymn, 
the  entire  student  body  joining  in  the 
chorus.  This  Avas  folloAAred  by  the 
recital  of  different  verses  of  Scripture, 
referring  to  mothers,  by  a  group  of 
small  boys.  William  Smith  then  re- 
cited a  beautiful  prayer,  AArhich  Avas 
f  olloAved  by  the  Lord 's  Prayer.  After 
singing  another  hymn,  "Mother's 
Prayers  Have  FolloAved  Me,"  Super- 
intendent Boger  talked  to  the  boys 
on  ' '  Motherhood. ' '  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  he  advised  them  not  to 
simply  honor  their  mothers  by  wear- 
ing  a  flower  once  a  year,  but  to  con- 
duct themselves  at  all  times  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  mothers  AA'ould  be 
proud  of  them.  The  entire  Mother's 
Day  program  Avas  AA'ell  rendered  and 
reflects  great  credit  upon  those  aat1io 
were  in  charge   of  it. 


A  MAN  OF  BUSINESS  AFFAIRS 


"Howdy,  Mistah  Jones!  Habn't  seen  yo'  fo'a  long  time.  What 
you-all  bin  doin'?" 

Jones  drew  himself  up  proudly.  "Ise  suah  bin  doin'  a  heap  ob  busi- 
ness, Mose,"  he  replied  proudly.  "You  know  dat  gray  mare  I  used  to 
hab?" 

' '  Yessir. ' ' 

"I  traded  dat  mare  fo'  some  sheep." 

"Whe'  am  de  sheep?" 

"I  dun  trade  de  sheep  fo'  some  cattle." 

"An'  you  got  de  cattle?" 

"Nope,  traded  dem  fo'  some  hawgs." 

"An'  what  am  de  hawgs  wuth?" 

"  'Bout  sixty  dollars." 

'What  was  de  gray  mare  wuth?" 

"Guess   'bout  sixty  dollars." 

"Mister  Jones,  where  you  been  makin'  eny  money?" 

"Go  'long!  I  didn't  say  I  bin  makin'  money;  but  jes'  look  at  de  busi- 
ness I  been  doin'!" — Country  Gentleman. 
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Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington  and  beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  here  to  dis 
charge  passengers  coming  from  Wash 
ington   and   beyond. 
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FAULT-FINDING  AND  LIFE-BUILDING 

Let  us  not  be  over-carious  about  the  failings  of  others,  but  take  account 
of  our  own;  let  us  bear  in  mx.nd  the  excellences  of  other  men,  while  ive  reckon 
up  our  own  faults;  for  then  shall  we  be  well-pleasing  to  God.  For  he  who 
looks  at  the  faults  of  others,  and  at  his  own  excellences,  is  injured  in  two  ways  ; 
By  the  latter  he  is  carried  up  to  arrogance;  through  the  former,  he  falls 
into  listlessness.  For  when  he  perceives  that  such  a  one  has  sinned,  very  easi- 
ly he  will  sin  himself;  when  he  perceives  he  hath  in  aught  excelled,  very  easily 
becometh   arrogant. 

He  who  consigns  to  oblivion  his  own  excellences,  and  looks  at  his  failings 
only,  while  he  is  a  curious  observer  of  the  excellences,  not  the  sins  of  others, 
is  profitable  in  many  ways.  And  howl  I  will  tell  you.  When  he  sees  that 
such  a  one  has  done  excellently,  he  is  raised  to  emulate  the  same;  when  he 
sees  that  he  himself  hath  sinned,  he  is  rendered  humble  and  modest.  If  we 
act  thus,  if  ive  thus  regulate  ourselves  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  the  good 
things  which  ive  are  promised  through  loving  kindness  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

— St.  Chrysostom. 


PRACTICAL  RELIGION 


The  Ministerial  Association,  of  the  city  of  Concord,  has  shown  much  deliber- 
ation in  developing  plans  for  the  healing  program  later  to  be  made  effective. 
It  is  a  big  undertaking,  but  with  such  a  body  of  christian  gentlemen  to  spon- 
sor the  work  there  is  every  assurance  of  great  good  being  done  in  the  midst  of 
the  indigent  people  of  the  city.  There  is  a  need  for  this  work,  not  alone  on 
a  city  wide  campaign,  but  county  wide ;  and  no  one  realizes  the  volume  of 
work  to  be  done,  and  the  physical  strength  to  carry  on  better  than  some  who 
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have  blazed  the  highways  and  hedges  in  ministering  to  the  sick,  the  needy  and 
all  kinds  of  suffering  humanity. 

It  is  a  work  that  will  continue  to  the  end  of  time  and  for  the  reason  we 
understand  ' '  the  poor  ye  always  have  with  you. ' '  This  healing  program  as 
outlined  by  the  ministers  of  Concord,  according  to  the  life  of  Christ,  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  while  upon  earth,  will  be  the  means  of  stimulating  Chris- 
tian activities  and  thereby  developing  a  finer  spiritual  life  in  those  who  parti- 
cipate in  the  work.  The  entire  plan  shows  a  fine  spirit  upon  the  part  of  the 
ministerial  association — to  wipe  out  denominational  lines,  work  together  foi 
the  love  of  humanity  and  unite  in  some  work  for  the  love  of  Christ.  If  this 
plan  of  interdenominational  work  is  a  success,  and  Ave  pray  that  all  will  go 
well,  there  is  no  way  on  earth  to  approximate  the  value  of  such  service  render- 
ed on  the  part  of  our  people,  and  surely  the  returns  will  be  recorded  in  God's 
treasure  house  in  good  deeds.  It  is  going  to  take  a  strong  hand  to  put  over 
the  work,  but  we  believe  it  can  be  done.  It  is  a  Avork  that  all  of  the  ministers 
in  the  county  should  be  privileged  to  participate  in — let  it  be  county  Avide  is 
the  suggestion  Ave  make  The  activities  of  Christ  are  summarized  in  4:23  of 
the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew:  "And  Jesus  Avent  about  all  Galilee,  teaching  in 
their  synogogues,  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all 
manner  of  disease  among  the  people. ' ' 

The  thought  accentuated  by  the  originator  of  the  idea,  "The  Church's 
Healing  Program,"  is  that  Concord  can  boast  of  its  churches  of  stone  and 
brick,  but  there  is  not  a  hospital,  the  campanion  piece  of  the  church,  com- 
parable in  structure  and  equipment  to  our  city  churches.  Neither  is  there 
anv  provision  made  for  the  hospitalization  of  our  negroes  in  Cabarrus — not 
a  bed  in  the  county  for  one  of  our  faithful  servants  A\hen  sick. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  A  CHILD 

A  little  child  will  at  all  times  attract  attention.  Just  a  few  days  ago 
Avhile  passing  on  the  street  our  attention  Avas  drawn  to  a  small  child.  The 
little  felloAv  about  four  years  of  age  presented  a  unique  picture  as  he  folloAved 
his  parents.  The  mother  Avas  shabbily  dressed,  and  the  clothes  of  the  father 
would  not  have  been  accepted  at  a  rummage  sale.  The  child  Avas  dressed 
in  a  combination  of  "hand-doAA-ns "  and  "left-overs,"  but  happy  as  a  prince. 
His  face  beamed  with  joy  as  he  folloAved  his  parents  Avho  were  apparently 
unconcerned  as  to  the  child's  whereabouts.     The  manly  independence  of  the 
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little  fellow  would  have  made  any  one  look  the  second  time,  and  the  thought 
came  and  '"'a  little  child  shall  lead  them.''  This  prophecy  does  not  say  that 
a  child  of  any  particular  class  shall  lead.  So  there  is  reason  to  hope  there 
is  a  chance  for  the  poorest  or  humblest.  President  Garfield  once  said,  "  I 
feel  a  profounder  reverence  for  a  boy  than  a  man,  for  I  know  not  what  possibili- 
ties may  be  buttoned  up  under  his  coat." 

At  this  point  we  are  reminded  of  a  story  once  read  of  an  old  man  who 
had  been  in  prison  for  years.  His  earlier  memories  were  gone,  his  early  life 
had  faded  entirely.  He  neither  lived  in  the  past  nor  had  hope  for  the  future. 
One  day  the  keeper  of  the  institution  planned  to  take  this  old  fellow  to  the 
fair.  His  clothes  were  exchanged  for  citizen  clothes.  This  prisoner  looked 
upon  the  exhibits  without  an  outburst  of  approval  or  disapproval.  After 
the  day  had  passed  he  went  back  to  the  only  home  he  had  known  for  years — 
the  prison.  His  comrades  gathered  around  to  hear  the  report  of  the  day's 
outing.  This  is  what  he  said,  "Boys  they  let  me  sit  down  by  a  little  child." 
It  is  evident  that  nothing  awakened  the  memories  of  the  past  in  this  old  fel- 
low but  "a  little  child'' — yes,  he  sat  just  by  a  little  child. 


The  Sunderland  Montgomery  Preventorium,  which  is  discussed  in  this  issue 
of  hte  Uplift,  is  of  more  than  local  interest.  To  those  in  the  county  who 
are  intimate  with  the  history  of  Sunderland  School  it  will  be  especially  grati- 
fying that  the  name  of  Montgomery  is  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  new  interest 
to  be  located  where  Miss  Melissa  Montgomery  educated  so  many  girls  of  the 
country  who  would  otherwise  have  been  deprived  of  educational  advantages. 

GIVE  PUBLICITY  ONLY  TO  THE  GOOD 

We  were  delighted  to  carry  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Uplift  an  entertain- 
ing and  pleasing  article,,  by  Miss  Vernie  Goodman,  relative  to  the  fine  suc- 
cess of  some  of  our  old  Training  School  boys.  We  trust  that  our  many  inter- 
ested readers  of  the  Uplift  read  the  same.  Miss  Goodman  hit  the  nail  square  on 
the  head  when  she  said,  if  one  of  our  paroled  boys  blunder  while  trying  to 
overcome  the  temptations  of  this  life  there  is  much  publicity  given  the  case, 
I  rat  at  the  same  time  the  many  boys  who  succeed  are  never  heard  from  Miss 
Goodman  has  been  associated  with  the  Training  School  for  many  years,  and 
because  of  her  intimate  association  with  the  work  of  the  school  she  has  learn- 
ed   to    understand    the    boy's    problems,    therefore,    never    fails    to    recognize 
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some  good  in  every  boy.  She  too  is  convinced  that  there  are  "no  bad  boys," 
but  that  they  are  the  unfortunate  victims  of  circumstances — either  over  in- 
dulged, or  sorely  neglected  by  parents  too  busy  with  the  affairs  of  life,  or 
too  indifferent  to  care.  The  officials  of  the  Jackson  Training  School,  from  Supt 
C.  E.  Boger  on  doAvn,  think  of  their  boys  with  the  interest  of  a  fond  parent, 
so  it  is  but  natural  that  those  who  have  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  institu- 
tion like  to  have  only  the  good  results  of  their  work  accentuated. 

TRYING  TO  FIND  ANOTHER  EDISON 

Thomas  Edison,  the  electrical  Avizard,  is  looking  to  the  future.  He  is 
looking  for  a  successor  in  some  boy  to  continue  the  great  work  he  has  started. 
If  possible  to  find  a  boy,  who  measures  up  to  his  requirements,  he  will  give 
this  boy  four  years  of  training  in  any  technical  school  preferred  so  that  when 
Edison  shuffles  off  this  mortal  coil  there  will  be  no  halt  in  his  work.  One 
naturally  thinks  it  impossible  to  find  another  Edison.  The  Lenoir  Topic  has 
summarized  the  idea  Edison  wishes  to  convey  to  the  boys  of  America.  We 
give  space  to  the  clipping  for  the  benefit  of  our  Training  School  boys.  It 
would  be  fine  to  have  some  one  of  our  old  boys  sIioav  up  and  try  to  ansAver  the 
test  giAren  by  Edison.  We  hope  at  least  some  Noi4h  Carolinian  will  be  in- 
terested enough  to  ansAver  the  call: 

Thomas  Edison,  the  electrical  Avizzard  the  past  Aveek  put  out  the  word 
that  he  Avas  seeking  the  brightest  boy  in  America  to  whom  he  might  some 
day  pass  on  the  torch  of  his  genius. 

A  scholarship  taking  care  of  all  tuition  fees  for  four  years  at  Avhatever 
technical  school  the  winner  Avishes  to  enter,  Avill  be  aAvarded  the  high  school 
or  preparatory  school  boy  Avho  most  intelligently  ansAvers  a  questiondre 
to  be  made  up  by  Mr.  Edison. 

The  winner  will  be  one  of  49  to  be  picked  from  each  State  and  one 
from  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Edison  will  pay  the  expense  of  all 
49  boys  from  their  homes  to.  his  laboratory  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  about 
August  1.     There  he  will  put  to  them  his  questionnaire. 

As  soon,  hoAvever,  as  Mr.  Edison's  proposition  Avas  broadcast  response 
from  boys  throughout  the  nation  Avas  so  enormous  that  a  halt  had  to  be  cal- 
led Saturday.  Charles  A.  Edison,  son  of  the  inventor  and  president  of 
Edison  industries,  addressed  a  public  letter  to  the  school  boys  of  the  na- 
tion asking  them  to  apply  to  their  school  principals  avIio  would  see  that  the 
Governors  of  their  respective  States  and  State  Boards  of  Education  would 
care  for  their  applications.  One  boy  from  each  State  is  to  have  a  chance 
in  the  final  questionnaire  competition. 
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THE  SUNDERLAND-MONTGOMERY 
PREVENTORIUM 


Summer  vacation  time  this  year 
will  mean  a  healthful,  happy  time  to 
the  children  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  get  a  chance  to  go  to  the  Cabarrus 
County 's  Preventorium,  conducted  by 
the  Cabarrus  County  Tuberculosis  So- 
ciety  for   the   first    time   this    year. 

The  Sunderland-Montgomery  Pre- 
ventorium will  be  opened  the  third 
of  June,  when  twenty-five  or  thirty 
children  will  be  admitted  for  the  three 
months  vacation. 

It  is  the  purpose  and  plan  of  those 
who  are  interested  to  secure  a  perma- 
nent location  for  a  preventorium  so 
it  may  be  repeated  each  summer. 

The  object  of  a   Summer  Camp  or 


Preventorium  is  to  build  up  and 
strengthen  children  who  are  run  down, 
malnourished,  or  exposed  to  tubercu- 
losis. It  is  not  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  a  Sanatorium,  and  children 
who  are  suffering  with  an  active  case 
of  tuberculosis  will  not  be  admitted 
to  the  Preventoi'ium. 

The  preliminary  work  for  the  Pre- 
ventorium— weighing,  measuriing,  ex- 
amining and  making  X-ray  pictures 
of  the  children — was  done  in  the 
school  year  that  is  just  closing.  Visits 
to  the  homes  of  the  children  who  are 
to  be  treated  in  the  preventorium 
have  been  made,  and  the  parents  are 
well    informed    as   to    the   benefits   to 
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be  derived  by  the  child  who  receives 
the  three  months  treatment. 

The  present  undertaking  in  Cabar- 
rus County  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
first  Children's  Tuberculosis  Clinic 
held  in  the  State.  This  clinic  was 
conducted  by  the  Sanatorium  in  co- 
operation with  the  local  Health  De- 
partment in  the  Fall  and  Winter  of 
1926-27,  and  over  three  hundred  chil- 
dren were  examined  and  X-rayed  at 
that  time.  Of  the  number  X-rayed 
some  twenty  were  found  to  have  gland 
tuberculosis,  and  were  advised  to  take 
the  treatment  in  the  State  Sanator- 
ium. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  the 
Cabarrus  County  Tuberculosis  Society 
to  finance  the  cost  of  the  treatment 
for  those  children  whose  parents  were 
not  able,  to  finance  it,  and  fifteen  chil- 
dren were  sent  down  to  the  Sanator- 
ium shortly  after  the  results  of  the 
clinic  were  made  known. 

Some  of  those  who  were  sent  down 
for  treatament  stayed  the  entire  time 
necessary  to  secure  a  complete  cure, 
but  there  were  a  number  who  did 
not  stay  long  enough  to  derive  the 
benefits   necessary   for   a   cure. 

So  the  question  of  sending  the  chil- 
dren so  far  away  from  home  for  treat- 
ment became  the  most  serious  draw- 
back to  that  plan. 

In  the  Fall  of  1928  the  County 
Health  Department,  cooperating  with 
the  Cabarrus  County  Tuberculosis  So- 
ciety and  the  State  Sanatorium,  again 
launched  a  County- wide  Children  'a , 
Clinic.  The  work  was  carried  on  in 
19  city  and  consolidated  .schools,  over , 
the  ...  Cpunty,  Over,,  ^jOOQj  children 
■yvere  .weighed  and  measured,  in  :  ,the 
schools  by.  the, nurse,- with,  the.,  r.esult 
that,, oyer  ,1000. ;  were.^ound  to :  .he.  as 


much  as  ten  per  cent  or  more  under- 
weight. Parents  of  the  underweight 
children  were  notified,  and  asked  to 
sign  a  consent  slip  giving  permission 
for  the  examination.  Only  the  chil- 
dren who  were  underweight  and  those 
who  were  known  to  be  living  in  close 
contact  with  an  active  case  of  tuber- 
culosis were  given  the  examination, 
and  some  of  this  number  were  not 
examined  because  consent  was  not 
obtained  from  the  parents. 

The  next  step  in  the  work  was  tuber- 
culin testing  some  400  children,  and 
of  this  number  67  showed  a  reaction 
to  the  test  and  were  given  complete 
physical  examinations  including  tue 
Xray  picture  of  the  chest,  the  Xray 
work  being  done  by  the  State  Sana- 
torium. The  examinations  and  tuber- 
culin tests  were  made  by  the  County 
Health  Officer.  Of  those  who  were 
Xrayed  19  showed  either  definite 
or  suspicious  symptoms  of  trachio- 
bronchial  gland  tuberculosis,  and 
were  advised  to  take  the  treatment  in 
the   Preventorium. 

The  next  step  was  either  to  send  the 
children  to  the  State  Sanatorium, 
where  they  could  be  cared  for  in  the 
Children's  Building,  or  to  provide 
some  place  for  the  treatment  at  home. 

Past  experience  discouraged  the 
former  plan,  and  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  situation  and  experience 
of  other  localities,  where  the  camp 
or  preventorium  was  located  within 
easy  distance  from  the  homes,  favored 
the  present  plan  of  establishing  a 
Preventorium  in  the  County.! 
:i  The  fight  against  tuberculosis  in 
Cabarrus  County  has  been  carried  on 
rather  consistently  for  the  past  eight 
or  ten  years,  and  progress  has:  been 
made  in  the  way  of  clinics  and  treat- 
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ment  for  the  active  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients. It  is  all  very  much  worth 
while  and  should  be  continued,  but 
the  work  should  not  stop  with  caring 
for  the  active  case,  and  trying  to  pre- 
vent his  infecting  others.  We  have 
the  problem  of  preventing  those  who 
are  exposed  or  predisposed  to  the  dis- 
ease from  ever  getting  it,  and  it  is 
for  this  group  that  the  Preventorium 
is  established. 

By  discovering  gland  tuberculosis 
in  the  child  before  it  becomes  active 
there  is  no  danger  of  his  becoming  a 
menace  to  those  around  him,  if  he  is 
given  the  treatment  in  time. 

The  gland  tuberculosis,  such  as  these 
children  have,  is  not  infectious;  and 
if  they  are  given  the  treatment  and 
removed  from  the  source  of  infect- 
ion; and  taught  how  to  care  for  them- 
selves, they  will  probably  never  have 
active  tuberculosis.  Moreover,  a  cure 
for  this  type  of  case  requires  much 
less  than  a  case  after  it  becomes  ac- 
tive. 

The  plan  of  the  Sunderland-Mont- 
gomery Preventorium  is  to  take  the 
children  as  soon  as  the  schools  are 
out,  about  the  first  of  June,  and  keep 
them  for  the  three  months  vacation, 
carrying  out  the  routine  so  far  as 
possible  as  it  is  carried  out  at  the 
State  Sanatorium.  The  children  are 
to  have  regular  hours  for  rest,  sleep, 
and  play,  with  plenty  of  good  nourish- 
ing food  to  help  them  to  gain  in 
weight. 

Each  child  will  be  weighed  every 
week  and  everything  possible  will  be 
done  to  interest  him  in  gaining  and 
help  him  to  gain  to  his  normal  weight. 
It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  establish 
lasting  habits  with  the  child,  to  pro- 
mote good  health  and  teach  him  how 


to   live   and   keep  well. 

A  part  of  the  treatment  will  be 
sun  baths,  beginning  with  a  few  min- 
utes each  day,  and  increasing  as  the 
child  becomes  used  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun's  rays.  The  children  will  wear 
suitable  clothing  to  get  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  sun  at  all  times.  Rest  hours 
will  be  indoors,  but  the  rest  of  the 
time  children  will  play  out  on  the 
grassy  slopes   around   the   building. 

It  is  also  a  part  of  the  plan  to  se- 
lect games  and  entertainments  to 
amuse  and  keej:>  the  children  happy 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  them  from 
over  exercising  or  becoming  tired  from 
their  play.  Volunteer  services  for 
this  work  from  any  one  in  the  com- 
munity who  is  interested  will  be  soli- 
cited, and  it  is  likely  that  many  peo- 
ple will  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  the  work.  All 
children  love  stories,  and  story  tell- 
ing is  an  excellent  method  of  keeping 
them  quiet  when  it  is  necessary  to 
keep   them   quiet. 

The  children  Avho  are  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  Preventorium  have  been 
carefully  selected ;  those  needing  the 
treatment  most  were  given  the  first 
chance,  then  those  who  were  much 
underweight  or  exposed  to  tubercu- 
losis, some  of  them  not  showing  de- 
finite symptoms   of  trouble. 

Following  the  examination,  each 
parent  was  advised  as  to  whether  his 
or  her  child  had  any  physical  defects 
that  would  keep  him  from  gaining; 
and  the  children  who  are  admitted 
to  the  Preventorium  will  have  all  de- 
fects corrected  before  going,  so  they 
will  be  free  to  gain. 

A  number  of  tonsil  clinics  have  been 
conducted  during  the  past  few  months, 
those    children    whose    parents    were 
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unable  to  pay  for  the  necessary  oper- 
ation being  financed  by  the  local 
King's    Daughters. 

Local  Doctors  and  Dentists  have  as- 
sisted with  the  preliminary  work  of 
the  Preventorium  and  are  to  have  a 
part  in  carrying  out  the  treatment 
necessary  when  the  children  are  es- 
tablished in  the  Preventorium  for  the 
Summer. 

The  first  big  barrier  in  the  way  of 
establishing  such  a  program  as  the  one 
undertaken  in  Cabarrus  Co'inty  is  to 
secure  a  place  to  have  it;  a  building 
or  some  housing  arrangement  is  neces- 
sary. Cabarrus  looked  the  field  over, 
and  found  the  building — almost  a 
gift  from  Aladdin's  lamp — at  our 
very  door.  Just  two  miles  out  of  Con- 
cord, on  a  hill  surrounded  by  green 
slopes  and  shaded  by  stately  trees 
stands  the  Sunderland  School  build- 
ing, no  longer  used  for  school  purpos- 
es, but  waiting  still  to  serve  the  youth 
of  our  country. 

Through  the  vision  and  generosity 
of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church 
Mission  Board,  who  own  and  control 
this  property,  the  barrier  was  remov- 
ed— consent  being  given  for  the  use 
of  the  building  and  grounds  free  of 
rent  for  three  months.  It  would  pro- 
bably not  have  been  possible  to  open 
the  Preventorium  this  year  but  for 
that  offer. 

The  budget  for  the  three  months 
included  a  nurse,  to  be  at  the  Pre- 
ventorium all  the  time,  who  is  res- 
ponsible for  carrying  out  the  treat- 
ment as  prescribed  by  the  Doctors  in 
charge.  The  local  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  assumed  this  item 
of  the  expense,  and  the  nurse  has  been 
secured  and  is  now  taking  some  work 


at  the  State  Sanatorium  so  as  to  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  their  me- 
thods of  treatment. 

A  cook  and  a  matron  will  comprise 
the  rest  of  the  personnel.  Both  have 
been  secured  and  are  ready  to  begin 
their   duties    at    the   proper   time. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  for  help, 
there  is  the  big  item  of  equipment  and 
food  for  30  people  for  three  months. 
Most  of  the  equipment  had  to  be 
bought  outright,  and  the  expense  this 
year  will  be  higher  than  it  will  ever 
be  again  for  that  reason. 

Food  will  be  a  big  item  too,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  there  will  be  donations 
of  food  stuff  from  time  to  time  when 
the  Preventorium  is  opened,  so  the 
cost    will    be   cut    down   somewhat. 

It  is  encouraging,  however,  to  note 
that  the  different  civic  and  religious 
organizations  of  the  community  have 
come  to  the  front  with  offers  of  as- 
sistance. The  Rotary  and  Kiwanis 
Clubs  have  been  most  interested  and 
pledged  their  support  from  the  start, 
and  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
Church  organizations,  lodges,  clubs 
and  different  individuals  have  also  con- 
tributed or  pledged  to  contribute. 

This  project,  promoted  by  the  Ca- 
barrus County  Tuberculosis  Society, 
and  the  County  Health  Department, 
marks  a  big  step  forward  in  the  con- 
trol of  tuberculosis.  Credit  for  the 
establishment  of  such  an  instihition 
in  Cabarrus  County  goes  to  no  single 
person  or  organization,  but  is  due  to 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  the  civic, 
fraternal  and  religious  organizations, 
and  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  Ca- 
barrus County  Health  Department  to 
Avipe   out   tuberculosis  in  the   County. 
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DOG  WALKS  2000  MILES;  FINDS  MASTER 

HE  SOUGHT 


(Asheville 

Back  in  May,  1927,  Bobbie  Para- 
dise lived  in  Asheville  with  his  parents 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Paradise.  That  fact 
is  not  terribly  important  because  this 
story  is  about  Laddie,  Bobbie 's  little 
water  spaniel. 

Laddie  was  just  a  boy's  dog,  a 
little  wooly  fellow,  with  long  shag- 
gy hair  and  plenty  of  enthusiasm.  On 
may  4,  1927,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paradise 
moved  from  Asheville  to  Cedar  Bluffs, 
Nebraska,  a  distance  of  approximate- 
ly  2,000   miles. 

Bobbie  went  along,  of  course,  but 
Laddie  "was  missing.  Several  days 
before  the  family  left  he  disappear- 
ed. A  search  was  instituted  but  all 
efforts  to  find  the  pet  proved  futile, 
Bobbie  was  broken  hearted.  He  faced 
the  prospect  of  the  long  trip  to  his 
new  home  without  his  pal,  with  all 
the  fortitude  of  a  stoic,  but  his  lit- 
tle world  had  come  crashing  about 
his  ears.  Laddie  was  missing.  What 
had  become  of  him"?  Many  times 
Bobbie  asked  himself  the  question, 
but  always  the  answer  was  the  same. 
Nobody  knew. 

The  long  trip  was  made  and  the 
family  settled  down  in  a  new  com- 
munity. Bobbie  soon  found  playmates 
and  was  happy  with  his  new  world, 
but  every  once  in  a  while  his  mind 
would  go  back  to  Laddie,  his  pal  left 
behind  in  North  Carolina,  and  there 
Was  always  a  strange  little  tug  at  his 
heart.  He  had  loved  Laddie  and 
missed  him. 

Months  went  by.  The  wound  in 
Bobbie's  heart  began  to  heal.     He  had 


Citizen) 

not  forgotten  Laddie  but  the  memory 
of  his  pet  grew  less  painful.  The 
months  stretched  into  a  year — two 
years. 

Then  a  miracle  happened.  The 
Paradise  family  awoke  last  Saturday 
morning  and  found  a  dog  that  looked 
like  Laddie  scratching  at  the  door 
and  whining.  Bobbie  opened  the  door 
and  the  dog  leaped  upon  him  with 
every  sign  of  canine  greeting.  He 
wriggled  and  jumped  and  whined 
without  avail.  He  licked  Bobbie's 
hands  while  his  soft  eyes  pleaded  for 
recognition. 

The  boy  called  his  parents  and  the 
dog  went  through  his  antics  again. 
This  couldn  't  be  Laddie !  Such  a 
thing  was  impossible.  Two  thousand 
miles  across  the  country,  two  years 
rolling  by,  and  yet — 

Fred  Paradise  had  assisted  Bobbie 
in  teaching  Laddie  some  tricks.  There 
was  a  chance.  He  called  the  dog  by 
name  and  saw  the  bushy  tail  waggle 
in  canine  ecstacy. 

He  gave  a  sharp  order.  The  dog 
hesitated  and  then  with  the  precision 
of  a  carefully  trained  animal  executed 
the  trick.  He  looked  up  to  see  recog- 
nition and  welcome  in  the  face  of  his 
masters  and  found  only  puzzlement. 

Then  Bobbie  remembered  something 
— a  positive  identification  mark,  a  few 
white  hairs  on  a  certain  place  about 
his  neck.  He  looked  and  there  they 
were.  Bobbie  was  satisfied.  His  arms 
went  around  the  dog  and  Laddie — for 
it  really  was  Laddie — wriggled  and 
waggled  his  satisfaction. 
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Examination  showed  that  the  little 
dog  had  worn  his  feet  until  they  were 
raw  and  bleeding  on  his  long  trip. 
How  long  had  they  been  that  way? 
How  had  he  gotten  half  across  the 
continent  ?  "What  mysterious  instinct 
had    performed    the    miracle  ? 


Nobody  could  say.  He  was  there, 
and  for  Bobbie  that  was  all  that  mat- 
tered. He  tenderly  bound  up  his  lit- 
tle pal's  feet.  The  little  dog  can't 
tell  his  story  but  he's  there,  and  for 
Laddie  that's  all  that  counts. 


Of  the  68  students  in  the  graduating  class,  at  the  Shelby  High  School 
this  year  18  declare  unreservedly  that  their  mothers  have  been  the  most 
beneficial  influence  in  their  lives.  The  other  credited  various  persons 
and  things,  father  receiving  five  votes  while  school  received  13. 

— Cleveland  Star. 


IN  EASTERN  CAROLINA 

(The  Laurinburg  Exchange) 


Governor  Gardner  made  a  speech  at 
Earmville  recently.  He  talked  to 
farmers  and  business  men  about  agri- 
culture. Here  are  some  things  that 
he  called  the  pleasant  and  the  unplea- 
sant superlatives  of  eastern  North 
Carolina : 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  farms 
of  eastern  Carolina  are  operated  by 
tenants. 

For  good  or  for  bad,  eastern  North 
Carolina  is  the  world's  best  example 
of   a  non-food  cash  crop  agriculture. 

Livestock  plays  a  smaller  part  in 
the  agricultural  system  of  eastern 
North  Carolina  than  in  any  other 
area  in  America. 

North  Carolina  uses  more  commer- 
cial fertilizer  than  any  other  state, 
around  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons 
annually,    valued    at    more    than    30 


million  dollars.  The  great  bulk  of 
it  is  used  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 

"No  people  have  ever  been  able  to 
develop  a  high  standard  of  living 
wholly  on  raw  products.  Large  wealth 
is  accumulated  by  those  regions  that 
process  their  own  or  some  one  else's 
raw  products.'" 

' -  This  state  has  the  second  largest 
number  of  farms,  and  the  second  larg- 
est farm  population  of  any  state  in 
the  Union,  with  two-thirds  of  the  en- 
tire population  living  on  farms,  yet 
North  Carolina  sends  out  of  the  state 
each  year  around  two  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  for  imported  food 
supplies. ' ' 

North  Carolina  has  only  four  es- 
tablishments engaged  in  turning  out 
canned  or  process  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 
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NATIONAL  HOSPITAL  DAY  IS  OBSERV- 
ED IN  COUNTRY,  MAY  12 

(Greensboro  Daily  News) 


Today  is  National  Hospital  day, 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  whose  birthday  anniver- 
sary it  is. 

Today,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  nation,  hospitals  and 
groups  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  public  health  and  the  alleviation 
of  human  suffering  are  honoring:  the 
memory  of  Florence  Nightingale.  In 
some  centers,  the  observance  of  the 
day  will  be  marked  with  quite  elabo- 
rate ceremonies.  In  others,  they  will 
be  simple.  But  something  of  the 
humanitarian  spirit  of  the  pioneer  of 
the  nursing  profession  will  pervade 
them  all. 

In  our  own  city,  the  day  will  not 
go  unnoticed.  The  First  Baptist 
church  has  set  the  day  aside  for  a 
special  service.  A  special  offering 
for  the  Baptist  hospital  at  Winston- 
Salem    will   be    made. 

Born  in  Italy 

Florence  Nightingale  was  born  in 
Florence,  Italy,  on  May  12  in  the  year 
that  George  III  died.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ed- 
ward Nightingale,  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential English  people.  She  was  the 
first  woman  on  v>  horn  the  Order  of 
Merit  was  ever  conferred.  That  hon- 
or was  given  her  in  1907.  When  a  new 
statuary  group  for  the  Crimean  me- 
morial at  Waterloo  Place,  London, 
was  unveiled  in  19.15,  s^he  became 
the  first  woman  outside  royal  ladies 
to  have  her  statue  in  a  public  place 
in  London. 

But   it   was   not   such   an   easy   job 


to  accomplish  the  work  that  entitled 
her  to  the  high  honors  bestowed  up- 
on her  in  her  later  years."  Women 
who  became  useful  as  well  as  orna- 
mental in  her  day  were  frowned  upon. 
And  nursing — it  would  be  harder  to 
conceive  of  a  profession  more  de- 
spised. Even  a  decent  servant  girl 
or  scrubwoman  looked  down  upon  the 
nurse ! 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of 
the  London  Times  that  it  took  the 
part  of  Florence  Nightingale  when 
she  bravely  ventured  into  the  hell  of 
the  Crimean  war  in  the  fall  of  1854. 
William  Howard  Russell  was  that 
newspaper's  correspondent  in  the  war 
zone,  and  it  was  his  vivid  accounts 
of  the  ghastly  horrors  of  the  British 
hospital  conditions  that  inspired  Miss 
Nightingale  to  start  on  the  mission 
that  was  to  earn  for  her  the  name  of 
"ministering    angel    of   the    Crimea." 

Something  of  the  impregnable  wall 
of  prejudice  against  women  nurses 
for  soldiers  may  be  learned  by  the 
following,  written  by  a  woman  writ- 
er who  was  in  advance  of  her  day 
in  viewpoint: 

"An  undertaking  wholly  new  to 
our  English  customs,  much  at  vari- 
ance with  the  visual  education  given 
to  women  in  this  country.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds, it  will  be  the  true,  the  lasting 
gdory  of  Florence  Nightingale  and  her 
band  of  devoted  assistants,  that  they 
have  broken  down  a  ';  Chinese  wall  of 
prejudices, ' '  religious,  social,  profes- 
sional, and  have  established  a  prece- 
dent   which    will,    in    deed,    multiply 
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the  good  to  all  time." 

Wore    Black   Dresses. 

Miss  Nightingale  and  the  band  of 
34  nurses  that  accompanied  her  into 
the  Mar  hospitals  would  present  an 
odd  contrast  to  nurses  of  this  day. 
They  wore  neat,  simple  black  dresses 
instead  of  the  white  that  has  come 
to  be  associated  with  the  popular  no- 
tion of  a  nurse. 

The  Great  Barrack  hospital  at 
Scutari  was  lent  to  the  British  by 
the  Turkish  government.  It  was  a 
huge  bulk  of  a  building,  extending  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  each  direction 
to  form  a  quadrangle.  Nearby  Avas 
another  large  hospital.  Part  of  the 
time,  Miss  Nightingale  had  4.000 
men  under  her  care  in  these  hospitals. 

One  of  the  nurses  in  Miss  Night- 
ingale's corps  wrote  the  following 
graphic  account  a  few  days  after  the 
party  reached  the  hospital : 

"The  whole  of  yesterday  one  could 
only  forget  one's  oavii  existence,  for 
it  Avas  spent,  first  in  seAA'ing  the  men's 
mattresses  together,  and  then  in 
Avashing  them  and  assisting  the  sur- 
geons, Avhen  Ave  could,  in  drsesing 
their  ghastly  Avounds  after  their  five 
days'  confinement  on  board  ship  dur- 
ing which  space  their  AATounds  had  not 
been  dressed.     Hundreds  of  men  with 


fever,  dysentery  and  cholera  (the 
wounded  were  the  smaller  portion) 
filled  the  Avards  in  succession  from  the 
overcroAvded    transports. ' ' 

Develop  Crimean  Fever. 

FolloAving  the  experience  in  the 
hospital  during  the  Avar,  Miss  Night- 
ingale developed  a  near  fatal  case  of 
Crimean  fever  Avhile  she  Avas  at  Bal- 
aclava. It  left  her  practically  an 
invalid  for  the  remainder  of  her  life, 
although  she  never  lost  interest  in 
the  cause  of  the  sick  and  suffering. 

Miss  Nightingale  Avas  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Red  Cross  society. 
She  Avas  consulted  by  Americans  in 
regard  to  military  nursing  during  our 
civil  Avar.  She  Avrote  numerous  books 
on  her  work  and  various  nursing  sub- 
jects. It  has  been  said  that  practically 
all  of  the  plans  for  the  building  and  or- 
ganization of  English  hospitals  for 
nearly  tAvo  score  years  passed  through 
her  hands.  Her  Avork  in  reforming 
Avorkhouse  nursing  and  in  establishing 
children's   hospitals   Avas   outstanding. 

By  observing  May  12  as  National 
Hospital  day,  the  nation  is  paying  a 
simple  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
woman  Avho  elevated  nursing  from 
menial  employment  to  the  dignity  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  profes- 
sions   folloAved    bv    Avomen. 


Did  you  ever  try  to  define  laughter,  that  which  sets  the  human  species 
apart  from  all  other  animals?  If  r,o  with  what  result?  Failure,  perhaps. 
Webster's  International  Dictionary  devotes  almost  half  a  page  in  its 
effort  to  throw  light  on  his  physical  and  psychological  act  of  man.  But 
we  leave  it  to  Josh  Billings  to  put  the  question  in  a  nutshell  when  he  says : 
"Laffin'  is  the  sensatiion  of  feelin'  good  all  over  but  showin*  it  particular- 
ly in  one  spot." — N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 
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THE  PARENT'S  RESPONSIBILITIES 


In  an  address  to  the  Maryland  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers,  James 
Struthers  Heberling,  professor  of  child 
helping  and  director  of  the  Child 
Helping  Foundation  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennyslvania,  emphasized  the 
responsibility  of  the  parents  for  the 
morals  and  all-round  development  of 
the  child. 

Commenting  on  this,  The  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  pointed  out  that  there 
Avere  two  factoirs  which)  interfered 
with  parental  exercises  of  parental 
responsibility:  first,  the  enactment  of 
moral  laws,  depriving  them  of  the 
right  to  say  what  is  or  is  not  moral ; 
second,  educational  experts'  usurping 
for  the  schools  duties  which  formerly 
fell  to  the  parents.  "It  ought  to  be 
perfectly  clear,"  it  says,  "  that  par- 
ents can  not  at  one  and  the  same 
time  be  relieved  of  their  responsibi- 
lities in  these  matters  and  still  be 
held  accountable  for  them. ' ' 

But  right  here  comes  the  question : 
■would  the  legislators  and  educators 
have  taken  over  these  rights  and  du- 
ties if  the  parents  had  continued  to 
exercise  them  as  generally  and  effect- 
ively as  had  been  the  case  before  these 
social  changes  occurred?  Unless  we 
are    greatly    mistaken,    the    reformers 


(Exchange) 

in  such  matters  rode  into  power  on 
the  cry  that  parents  were  not  con- 
trolling their  children  as  they  should 
have  done. 

This  did  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  parents  were  altogether  to  blame. 
Changes  in  the  economic  fabric  oc- 
curred. Mothers  as  well  as  fathers 
in  many  instances  had  to  go  to  work. 
As  women's  activities  and  duties  in- 
creased, they  were  not  able  to  give 
to  the  home  the  incessant  care  of 
former  time.  Moreover,  there  unques- 
tionably were  mothers  who,  in  an  age 
of  luxury  and  pleasure,  found  it  con- 
venient to  step  from  under  and  pass 
on  to  the  school  teacher  some  of  the 
duties  of  child-rearing  which  mothers 
had   been   accustomed  to  discharge. 

Now  comes  the  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum, the  demand  that  the  parents  re- 
capture and  exercise  the  duties  and 
cares  entrusted  to  the  teachers  and 
probation  officers.  It  is  a  cry  that 
has  the  welfare  of  the  race  at  heart. 
But  it  does  not  seem  altogether  fair 
to  blame  the  legislators  and  educators 
for  a  condition  which  arose  primarily 
from  a  slackening  of  home  discipline 
and  the  desire,  sometimes  the  neces- 
sity, of  parents  having  outside  help 
in   managing-   their   children. 


"If  you  want  knowledge,"  says  John  Ruskin,  "you  must  toil  for  it; 
if  food,  you  must  toil  for  it ;  and  if  pleasure,  you  must  toil  for  it.  Toil 
is  the  law.  Pleasure  comes  through  toil,  and  not  by  self-indulgence  and 
indolence.  When  one  gets  to  love  work  his  life  is  a  happy  ,one."  Yet 
there  are  people,  quite  a  few,  who  think  work  is  a  curse  and  shun  it  as 
they  would  a  rattlesnake." — N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 
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"MEMORIAL  DAY  IN  GREENSBORO" 


(Greensboro  Daily  News) 


That  was  a  thoughtful  act  on  the 
part  of  the  officials  of  the  Greensboro 
Daily  News  to  snap  the  picture  of  the 
remaining  few  confederate  veterans 
of  Guilford  County,  who  participated 
in  the  exercises  on  Memorial  Day. 
The  picture  also  had  a  comspicuous 
place  in  Daily  News,  It  is  a  splendid 
picture  of  brave  and  handsome  old 
men  Avho  rendered  a  service  to  their 
southland  at  a  time  when  most  need- 
ed. Just  twenty  five  veterans  from 
Guilford  answered  as  the  bugler  sound. 
ed  the  taps  in  observance  of  Memor- 
ial Day  to  pay  honor  to  the  beloved 
dead,  and  the  valiant  living  of  the 
thin  gray  line.  The  memorial  address 
on  this  occasion,  by  attorney  James 
F.  Hoge,  we  appropriate.  For  the 
pleasure  of  all  we  reproduce  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  from  this  address 
as  given  in  the  Daily  News: 

''The  Old  South  Lives''  Avas  the 
subject  of  the  stirring  address  in 
which  James  F.  Hoge,  Greensboro 
attorney,  paid  tribute  to  the  living 
and  the  dead  of  the  Confederacy.  In 
giving  honor  to  Robert  E.  Lee,  Stone- 
wall Jackson  and  the  other  immortal 
leaders  of  the  "lost  cause,"  Mr.  Hoge 
declared  that  they  Avere  products  of 
southern  chivalry  and  only  proto- 
types of  the  men  they  led,  of  Avhich 
25  examples  Avere  before  him  in  the 
persons  of  the  veterans  of  Guilford 
camp,  living  inspiration  to  the  men 
and  Avomen  of  today  and  generations 
to  come. 

"We  have  not  come  today  to  re- 
fight  battles  that  have  been  fought," 
Mr.  Hoge  said.   '"'We  have  not  come 


to  revive  prejudices.  Why,  then,  have 
Ave  come?  Why  call  back  to  mind 
the  events  of  those  days. 

"Because  they  are  history.  Our 
history.  The  past  lives  and  lives 
for  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of 
the  present.  Its  light  illuminates  the 
soul  as  Ave  keep  vigil  o'er  the  spirit 
that  lived  in  its  deeds.  As  surely  as 
a  people  without  vision  is  dead,  so 
a  people  without  memories  is  stereo- 
type. No  nation  is  strong  Avhich  does 
not  glory  in  the  achievements  of  its 
ancestors. 

The  speaker  told  his  audience  that 
the  south  stands  steadfast  in  devo- 
tion to  old  principles  and  that  the 
time  would  come  when  the  question 
Avould  be  not  avIio  Avore  the  blue  oi 
the  gray,  but  Avho  Avas  loyal  to  duty, 
who  Avas  dauntless  in  courage,  who 
Avas  unfaltering  in  principle,  who  was 
sublime  in  self-sacrifice,  Avho  illustrat- 
ed most  splendidly  the  magnanimity, 
the  daring,  the  chiA^alry  of  the  pa- 
ti'iot  soldier. 

"The  consciousness  of  duty  per- 
formed is  eternal,"  Mr.  Hoge  assert- 
ed. He  Avent  on  to  say  that  although 
the  cause  of  the  Confederates  was 
lost  the  principles  for  which  they 
fought   remain. 

"The  old  south  shall  never  die,'" 
Mr.  Hoge  declared.  "It  lives.  Ever 
fresh  and  green  in  memory  we  shall 
keep  it.  To  its  everlasting  gloAv  we 
shall  build  in  the  skies  a  Pantheon 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  names 
which   can   neATer   fade. 

"We  wll  be  faithful  to  the  trust. 
We    will    perpetuate    the    history    oi 
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their  deeds  in  story  and  son?;;  w-? 
■will  return  each  revolving  year  to 
deck  the  green  tents  of  turf  with 
flowers  which  remind  us  of  the  unfad- 
ing verdure  of  the  paradise  of  God: 
we  will  come  to  embalm  their  mem- 
ories in  our  hearts  with  a  venera- 
tion too  high  for  words  and  a  tender- 
ness too  deep  for  tears.  To  impar- 
tial time  we  commit  the  vindication 
of  their  principles,  and  the  perpetua- 
tion  of   their  fame. ' ' 


The  grave  of  every  Confederate 
soldier  in  the  cemetery  was  marked 
with  a  Confederate  flag  and  decorated 
with  flowers.  The  veterans  were  con- 
veyed to  the  cemeterry  in  a  fleet  of 
10  automobiles  decorated  with  red 
and  white  bunting  and  Confederate 
flags.  As  a  tribute  to  the  Confeder- 
ates, living  and  dead,  the  downtown 
streets  were  decorated  with  American 
flag's. 


If  we  do  not  pay  for  the  schools  we  will  pay  for  revolutions, 
ignorant  that  start  trouble. — Dr.  Ernest  Carroll  Moore. 


It  is  the 


BODY  OR  SOUL 


(Selected) 


He  had  evidently  been  a  very  hand- 
some man,  but  the  fine  lines  of  his 
face  had  coarsened,  the  eyes  were 
heavy,  the  lips  loosed,  the  whole  stamp 
of  the  countenance  was  a  sodden  and 
self-indulgent  one.  Two  old  acquaint- 
ances stood  looking  after  him  as  he 
passed  down  the  street. 

"What  a  wreck!"  said  one.  "And 
yet,  when  we  all  graduated  together, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  might  be  anything 
he  chose." 

"So  he  might  have  been,''  replied 
the  other,  '''and  he  chose — to  make 
his  body  the  grave  of  the  soul,  and 
the  devil  his  undertaker. ' ' 

It  was  perhaps  a  startling  expres- 
sion. But  who  could  gainsay  it?  To 
the  desires  of  the  man's  physical  self 
the  very  existence  of  the  spiritual  self 
had  been  surbordinated.  And  as  the 
body  triumphed,  the  soul  died.     The 


man's  acquaintances  could  see  it.  Did 
the  man  himself  realize  it?  Who 
knows?  But,  consciously  or  not,  he 
had  yielded  soul  to  body  fatally  and 
forever. 

Body — or  soul?  The  choice  comes 
often  to  every  young  life.  If  the 
soul  is  to  be  master,  and  its  mastery 
to  be  an  assured  one,  the  issue  must 
be  met  each  time  with  decision,  and 
not  postponed  or  evaded.  Daniel  made 
his  choice  when  he  was  but  a  lad  and 
his  soul  ruled  thenceforth.  Paul,  al- 
though he  had  no  sympathy  for  need- 
less asceticism,  yet  declared:  "I  keep 
under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  sub- 
jection." Soul  or  body,  one  of  the 
two  has  to  rule  the  life.  Which  shall 
it  be  ?  A  great  deal  depends,  for  each 
of  us,  upon  how  early  and  how  decis- 
ively, we  answer  this  inevitable  ques- 
tion. 
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THE  MEDITERRANEAN  FRUIT  FLY 


(The  Southern  Ruralist) 

One  of  the  most  destructive  pests 
known  to  agriculture  has  recently 
made  its  appearance  in  the  citrus 
groves  of  Orange,  Seminole,  and  other 
counties  of  that  section  of  Florida. 
This  pest  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
distributed  and  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous known.  According  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
it  occurs  throughout  the  tropics  and 
sub-tropics  of  the  new  as  well  as  the 
old  world.  Up  to  the  date  of  the 
Florida  outbreak,  however,  it  had  not 
appeared  in  the  United  States. 

Immediately  this  fly  was  discover- 
ed a  quarantine  was  put  on  within 
the  state  and  the  most  vigorous  steps 
taken  to  stamp  it  out.  The  matter 
was  also  taken  up  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  To  carry 
the  fight  on,  four  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion dollars  will  be  made  available 
to  supplement  that  available  in  Flori- 
da. Nothing  is  being  left  undone  to 
bring  this  pest  promptly  and  definitely 
under  control  to  the  point  of  complete 
extermination. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  this 
newcomer   that    we    are   glad    to   give 


nouncement,  on  April  19,  stated  that 
the  fly  had  been  found  in  Lake  and 
Osceola    counties. 

"State  and  federal  authorities  lost 
no  time  in  starting  a  program  of  eradi- 
cation. Dr.  Wilmon  Newell,  plant 
commissioner  of  the  Florida  Plant 
Board,  Avas  appointed  as  agent  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, thus  being  put  in  charge  of 
both  state  '  and  federal  'eifadiciaticm 
forces.  By  April  20  more  than  70 
state  and  federal  inspectors  and  spe- 
cialists had  been  marshalled  in  the 
work. 

"Orange  and  Seminole  and  part 
of  Lake  counties  were  quarantined  by 
the  State  Plant  Board,  at  its  meet- 
ing on  April  15,  and  it  is  expected 
that  other  areas  will  be  quarantined 
as  they  are  found  infested.  Georgia 
authorities  placed  a  quarantine  against 
the  movement,  by  truck  or  rail  of  un- 
graded bulk  citrus  fruit  from  Florida 
into  or  through  Georgia.  Properly  grad- 
ed and  inspected  shipments  bound  for 
interstate  commerce  will  be  allowed 
passage. 

"The   Mediterranean  fruit  fly  is  a 


here  a  statement  by  J.  Francis  Cooper,      potential  pest  of  far-reaching  impor 


editor  for  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  and  University  of  Flori- 
da: 

The  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  one  of 
the  most  dreaded  European  pests  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  has  finally  gain- 
ed entrance  into  the  United  States. 
The  Florida  State  Plant  Board,  on 
April  15,  announced  that  the  pest 
had  been  discovered  in  Orange  and 
Seminole  counties  of  that  state.     An- 


tance.  It  is  apt  to  attack  a  large 
number  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  hav- 
ing been  found  in  72  different  host 
plants  in  other  countries.  It  is  a 
possible  menace  throughout  the  warm- 
er part  of  the  United  States,  from 
Florida  to  California. 

"It  Avas  first  discoveded  in  Florida 
by  J.  C.  Goodwin,  nursery  inspector 
of  the  State  Plant  Board.  As  soon 
as  adult  flies  were  located,  they  were 
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quickly    identified. 

"This  fly  is  about  two-thirds  as 
large  as  a  common  housefly,  lays  its 
eggs  in  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
eggs  hatch,  causing  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  rot  and  j^all  to  the 
ground.  The  larvae  then  enter  the 
ground  and  later  emerge  as  adult  flies. 
The  entire  life  cycle  may  be  completed 
in  22  days  in  warm  weather  and  with 
favorable  conditions.  It  may  require 
two  months  longer  in  cool  weather  and 
under    unfavorable    conditions. 

' '  Among  the  fruits  which  it  is  likely 
to  attack  are  all  varieties  of  oranges 
and  grapefruit,  peaches,  pears,  apples, 
plums,  berries,  bananas,  figs,  and  oth- 
ers. Green  beans,  peppers,  eggplants, 
punpkins,  cucumbers,  squash  and  can- 
taloupe are  among  the  vegetables  sub- 
ject to  serious  damage. 

11  'Florida  and  federal  authorities  are 
sparing  no  effort  to  eradicate  this 
fly  wherever  found.  They  are  apply- 
ing poisoned  attractants  to  kill  the 
adult  flies,  they  are  destroying  fruit 


found  infested,  and  are  taking  vigor- 
ous measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  insect  into  areas  where  it  is  not 
already    prevalent. ' ' 

In  the  foregoing  Mr.  Cooper  has 
quite  definitely  and  clearly  given  the 
essential  facts.  What  he  has  said 
warrants  the  general  apprehension 
felt  throughout  the  South  since  the 
fly  was  discovered,  as  well  as  the 
vigorous  measures  that  are  now  be- 
ing taken  to  prevent  its  spread  and 
to  stamp  it  out. 

We  would  urge  our  readers,  both 
in  Florida  and  without  the  state,  to 
cooperate  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent with  those  in  charge.  We  would 
caution  especially  that  truck  ship- 
ments of  fruit  be  carefully  watched. 
That,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  greatest 
remaining  menace.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  truck  shipments  should  be 
traced  and  nothing  left  undone  to 
clean  up  every  possible  point  of  in- 
festation. 


WEALTH 

If  I  have  strength,  I  owe  the  service  of  the  strong; 
If  melody  I  have,  I  owe  the  world  a  song; 
If  I  can  stand  when  all  around  my  post  are  falling; 
If  I  can  rnu  with  speed  when  needy  hearts  are  calling ; 
And  if  my  torch  can  light  the  dark  of  any  night, 
Then  I  must  pay  the  debt  I  owe  with  living  light. 

For  any  gift  God  gives  to  me  I  cannot  pay; 

Gifts  are  most  mine  when  I  most  give  them  all  away; 

God's  gifts  are  like  His  flowers  which  show  their  right  to  stay. 

By  giving  all  their  bloom  and  fragrances  away; 

Riches^  are  not  gold,  or  land,  estates  or  marts. 

The  only  wealth  this  is,  is  found  in  human  hearts. 

—Charles  C.  Woods 
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MEMORIAL  DAY  FOR  AMERICAN 
HEROES 

By  Earle  W.  Gage  in  Young  Folk 


No  nation  in  the  world  has  a  day 
set  apart  quite  like  our  own  Ameri- 
can Memorial  Day.  No  other  people 
has  set  a  day  of  remembrance  on 
which  the  whole  nation  goes  forth  to 
beautify  the  graves  of  those  brave 
spirits  of  the  past  who  gave  or  risked 
their  lives  in  strife  for  their  nation. 
To  do  this  is  to  keep  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  future  generations  the  hero- 
ism and  sacrifices  of  American  man- 
hood ;  to  pay  an  everlasting  tribute 
to  the  men  and  women  whose  blood 
stained  home  and  foreign  soils.  Among 
our  holidays,  Memorial  Day  is  unique 
in   its  patriotic   devotion. 

History  records  the  custom  of  strew- 
ing flowers  on  the  graves  of  departed 
friends  and  national  heroes.  This  cus- 
tom is  of  very  ancient  origin.  More 
than  1400  years  ago  the  people  held 
suitable  memorial  services  at  Whit- 
suntide for  their  departed  brethren. 
The  Greeks  -used  to  place  on  tombs  a 


ed  Avith  hunting  implements  on  the 
grave  of  a  departed  chieftain;  and,  as 
every  one  knows,  tombs  of  the  Pha- 
raohs Avere  depositories  of  valuable 
offerings. 

But  as  civilization  marched  onward 
around  the  world,  here  and  there, 
material  gifts  for  the  departed  were 
changed  into  beautiful  symbols,  such 
as  fragrant  blossoms,  these  being  of 
a  nature  different  from  monuments  or 
other  structures  of  stone  or  metal 
which  served  primarily  as  marking 
places   and   for   brief   inscriptions. 

Romance  blended  with  tender  sym- 
pathy lends  a  sacred  atmosphere  to 
the  origin  of  that  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can celebration  known  as  Memorial 
Day,  known  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  also  as  Decoration  Day.  Two 
years  after  the  close  of  the  terrible 
Civil  War,  in  the  spring  of  1867,  a 
New  York  newspaper  carried  the  story 
brief lv  reciting  that   "the   women  of 


species  of  hyacinth  with  parsley  and  Columbus,  Mississippi,  have  shown 
myrtle.  The  Romans  added  fillets  of 
wood,  but  the  early  Christians  deem- 
such  practices  almost  impertinent.  In 
brief,  the  historian  Schauffler  tells,  us 
"Days  particularly  set  apart  for  cere- 
monies in  honor  of  the  dead  are  com- 
mon to  mankind  and  are  well-nigh  as 
old  .as  history  itself." 

Ofttimes  these  ancient  ceremonies 
included  offerings  in  addition  to  the 
floAvers  AA-hich  have  been  almost  uni- 
versally streAAm  on  graA'es.  Savage 
and  semi-savage  peoples,  such  as  some 
of  the  North  American  Indian  tribes, 
killed  ponies  or  dogs,  which  AATere  plac- 


themselves  impartial  in  their  offerings 
made  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  They 
streAATed  floAArers  alike  on  the  graves  of 
the    Confederate   and   the   Union    sol 
diers. ' ' 

Such  AAras  the  brief  announcement 
that  sent  a  thrill  through  the  heart 
of  the  AA'hole  country.  For,  as  far  as 
can  be  learned,  it  AATas  the  very  lir.-.t 
application  of  that  healing  balm  to 
a  nation  AA'hich,  for  four  Aveary  and 
bloody  years,  had  been  fiercely  engag- 
ed in  the  most  terrible  civil  conflict 
knoAArn  to  man.  Multitudes  of  armed 
men    had    'been    fighting    each    other 
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— not  thousands  of  miles  from  home 
—but  near  at  hand  in  their  own  towns, 
villages,  cities,  countryside,  on  their 
own  farms  and  plantations;  heaping 
devastation  upon  devastation — strug- 
gling1, starving,  freezing,  dying  for 
that  which  each  truly  believed  to  be 
the  right  and  just  principle.  Women 
as  well  as  men  gladly  strove  and  sac- 
rificed, as  did  their  children  and  grand- 
children during  the  world  war,  but 
deeds  equally  heroic,  equally  desper- 
ate, were  performed  by  many  un- 
known heroes  in  those  dark  days  of 
1861-65. 

Because  battle  after  battle  was 
fought  on  the  home  ground,  this  ex- 
perience of  four  years'  warfare  was 
more  terrible,  more  soul-rending  to 
Americans  of  that  time  than  the  brief- 
er conflict  in  France  and  Flanders — 
terrible  as  were  those  combats  of  the 
world  war.  When  peace  was  signed 
in  the  spring  of  1865,  the  whole  Amer- 
ican nation  was  in  mourning,  and  for 
many  years  black  was  the  universal 
color  worn,  especially  by  men,  so 
great  had  been  the  toll  of  death.  The 
war  for  secession  affected  every 
household  in  the  land. 

The  spring  of  1867  still  saw  anger, 
hatred  and  suspicion  rife.  At  the 
very  time  when  the  newspaper  para- 
graph told  of  tender  offices  perform- 
ed by  those  Southern  ladies  at  Colum- 
bus, Miss.,  this  terrible  spirit  ruled 
the  heart  of  the  people,  dividing  South 
from  North  as  twain  sections  of  no 
nation  had  ever  before  been  divided. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  first  unselfish 
effort  of  the  kind  performed  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  the  Civil  War;  certain- 
ly, it  was  the  first  which  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  all  the  people. 

The  following  May,  in  1868,  Adjut- 


ant General  N.  P.  Chipman  spoke  of 
establishing  Memorial  Day  while  talk- 
ing to  General  John  A.  Logan,  then 
National  Commander  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
and  suggested  that  the  organization 
undertake,  as  an  organization,  to  have 
flowers  strewn  on  the  graves  of  all 
Union  soldiers,  no  matter  where  bur- 
ied, at  some  definite  date  each  year. 

General  Logan  was  so  deeply  moved 
with  the  idea  that  shortly  afterward 
he  issued  his  famous  order  which  set 
apart  May  30,  1868,  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  strewing  flowers,  or  otherwise 
decorating  the  graves  of  comrades  who 
died  in  defense  of  their  country  dur- 
ing the  late  rebellion,  and  Avhose 
bodies  now  lie  in  almost  every  city, 
village,  or  hamlet  churchyarrd  in  the 
land."  General  Logan's  order  con- 
cluded : 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Command- 
er-in-chief to  inaugurate  this  obser- 
vance with  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
kept  up  from  year  to  year  while  a 
survivor  of  the  war  remains  to  honor 
the  memory  of  the  departed." 

The  idea  was  at  once  taken  up  by 
State  legislative  bodies,  who  set  aside 
May  30th  as  a  legal  holiiday.  So 
great  was  the  response  of  the  North 
to  the  unselfish  act  of  those  Southern 
ladies,  that  it  struck  fire  in  the  heart 
of  a  young  lawyer  named  Francis 
Miles  Finch,  of  Ithaca,  New  York, 
who  wrote  a  poem  entitled,  "'The  Blue 
and  the  Gray, ' '  which  since  then  has 
become  closely  identified  with  the  day. 

In  celebrating  that  first  Memorial 
Day,  Chauncy  M.  Depew,  in  one  of 
his  famous  orations,  said :  When  the 
war  was  over,  in  the  South,  where, 
with  warmer  skies  and  more  poetic 
temperament,  symbols  and  emblems 
are    better    understood    than    in    the 
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Practical  North,  the  widows,  mothers  cises,  held  at  Arlington,  Virginia,  May 

and  children  of  the  Confederate  dead  30,    1868,   following   General   Logan's 

went    out    and    strewed    their    graves  order  to   the  G.   A.  R.,  the  principal 

with  flowers;  at  many  places  the  wo-  address    was    delivered   by   James   A. 

men  scattered  them  impartially,  also,  Garfield,    twelve    years    later    elected 

over  the  unknown  and  unmarked  rest-  President   of  the   United   States.     Up 

ing  places  of  the  Union  soldiers.     As  to    this    time    the    term    Memorial    or 

the  news  of  this  touching  tribute  flash-  Decoration   Day   has   been    associated 

ed  over  the  North  it  roused,  as  noth-  with  this  special  holiday,  but  his  ad- 

ing    else    could    have    done,    national  dress,  afterward  published  in  pamphlet 

amity  and  love  and  allayed   sectional  form  and  widely  distributed,  was  siin- 

animosity  and  passion.     Thus,  out  of  ply    entitled:     ''On    the    Occasion    of 

sorrows   common   alike  to   North   and  Strewing   Flowers   on   the   Graves   of 

South    came    this    beautiful    custom."  Union    Soldiers." 
At  the   first  formal  memorial  exer- 


RURAL  LIGHT  AND  POWER 


Within  a  period  of  approximately  forty-five  years,  the  electrification  of 
urban  communities  has  not  only  become  practically  universal  but  rural 
electrification  on  a  natonal  scale  stands  today  as  an  accepted  fact. 

According  to  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  at  least  350,000 
farms  were  receiving  electric  service  from  distributing  lines  on  January 
1,  1927. 

Electricity,  as  a  source  of  light,  illuminates  the  farm  house,  barns, 
garage,  poultry  houses,  and  other  buildings.  It  lights  the  rural  church, 
community  center  and  school,  making  possible  community  meetings  with 
possible  plays  and  such  attractions  as  steropticon  views,  moving  pictures, 
basket  tall  games,  etc. 

Electricity,  a  source  of  heat,  warms  the  incubator  and  the  water  for 
the  poultry  during  winter  months,  operates  the  electric  range  cooker, 
heats  the  electric  iron,  the  toaster,  the  percolator  and  the  warming  pad. 
Electricity,  as  a  source  of  power,  renders  the  greatest  service  on  the  farm 
in  shelling  and  grinding  corn,  threshing  barley,  separating  milk,  cutting 
ensilage  and  fodder,  stuffing  sausages,  churning  butter,  milking  cows, 
grooming  horses,  etc.  No  fewer  than  one  hundred  farm  uses  was  re- 
cently shown  in  a  publication  of  the  committee  on  Relation  of  Electricity 
to  Agriculture. 

The  real  contribution  which  electricity  has  made  to  rural  development 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  raised  the  standard  of  living  in  outlying  sections 
by  removing  much  of  the  drudgery  connected  with  the  every-day  duties 
of  the  farmer  and  by  bringing  to  him  and  his  family  most  of  the  con- 
veniences commonly  associated  with  life  in  urban  communities. 

— Public  Service. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  FLEET 

By  Gertrude  Clarke  Whitney- 


Jean  Wallace  was  most  unhappy; 
tears  coursed  down  her  cheeks  and 
fell  unheeded  into  the  pan  of  water 
in  which  she  was  washing  the  break- 
fast dishes.  There  was  several  caus- 
es which  contributed  to  her  general 
state  of  despondency,  but  it  was  the 
proverbial  ''last  straw''  which  had 
broken  her  fine  spirit  and  started  the 
flood  of  tears. 

Jean  had  come  from  Scotland  to 
America  in  the  spring  with  her  father 
and  her  beloved  twin  brother,  James. 
Life  was  not  easy  here  in  this  new- 
world  wilderness  for  a  girl  of  fifteen. 
All  summer  she  had  risen  befoi'e  light 
in  the  morning  and  worked  nearly 
all  day  long — cooking,  scrubbing, 
washing,    mending. 

She  had  been  homesick ;  nobody 
but  God  and  herself  knew  how  home- 
sick she  had  been.  Mother,  eleven- 
year-old  Ann,  and  darling  baby  David 
Had  remained  in  Scotland.  They 
would  come  over  next  spring — God 
willing!  Jean  couldn't  think  of  those 
dear  ones  so  far  away  without  feel- 
ing as  though  a  knife  were  being 
thrust  deep  into  her  heart. 

Jean  missed  her  friends  in  Scot- 
land, too ;  she  had  hardly  spoken  to 
a  girl  of  her  age  since  coming"  to  the 
country.  She  had  seen  several  young 
girls  when  she  went  to  church  in  the 
village,  ten  miles  away,  but  she  was 
too   busy   to   make   friends. 

In  Scotland,  Jean  had  spent  most 
of  her  leisure  time  reading;  she  had 
brought  only  one  book  with  her  to 
America,  the  best-beloved  of  all  her 
books — the  Bible.  This  she  read  and 
re-read.     More    than    one    moment    of 


anguish  had  been  dispelled  by  the  con- 
solation she  found  in  some  of  its  di- 
vine passages.  But  sometimes  her 
heart  ached  for  the  rows  of  books 
which  filled  the  shelves  in  the  library 
of  her  former  home  in  Scotland.  When 
she  left  Scotland  her  Grandfather 
Wallace  had  given  her  a  sovereign. 
With  this  gold  coin  Jean  planned  to 
buy  books  at  her  earliest  opportuni- 
ty. Life  would  not  be  so  hard,  so 
monotonous  here,  if  one  had  always 
plenty  to  read. 

Another  cause  which  added  greatly 
to  Jean  's  depression  was  the  fact  that 
Fleet  had  disappeared.  Fleet  was  a 
young  horse  which  Mr.  Wallace  had 
purchased  early  in  the  summer.  She 
was,  as  James  expressed  it,  "one  of 
the  family,"  and  a  cloud  of  gloom 
had  hung  over  the  Wallace  household 
since  that  day  a  week  ago  when  Fleet 
had  not  come  to  the  barn  at  night  as 
she  usually  did  when  she  was  turned 
out  to  feed.  Mr.  Wallace  felt  sure 
that  she  had  strayed  away  into  the 
woods  and  become  injured  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  her  from  getting 
home.  He  and  James  had  been  comb- 
ing the  woods  every  day  since,  in 
hopes  of  finding  her. 

That  morning  Jean  suggested  that 
she  go  with  them.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  she  could  not  possibly  endure 
another  day  of  sucpense  at  home.  She 
felt  that  if  she  could  only  go  out  and 
help  it  would  be  so  much  easier.  She 
mentioned  the  idea,  only  to  have  it 
rejected  by  both  her  father  and  James. 
Especially   by   James! 

' '  You  'd  only  be  in  the  way,  Sis  ! ' ' 
he     said     carelessly.     "You'd    better 
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stay  at  home  where  you  belong." 

"  You  'd  only  be  in  the  way  ! ' '  That 
was  a  fine  way  to  talk  to  a  sister  who 
had  come  with  him  to  this  Avilderness 
and  endured  all  the  hardships  of  the 
new  land  without  a  word  of  complaint ; 
a  fine  thing  to  say  to  a  sister  who 
arose  every  morning  before  daybreak 
and  had  a  steamng  hot  breakfast 
waiting  for  her  father  and  brother 
when  they  got  through  with  the  morn- 
ing chores  at  the  barn;  a  fine  thing  to 
say  to  the  sister  who  kept  the  house 
tidy,  who  washed  and  mended  all  the 
clothes,  who  even  went  out  into  the 
fields  and  worked  shoulder  to  should- 
er with  her  brother. 

"Stay  at  home  where  you  belong!'' 
That  was  the  last  straw.  At  the  re- 
membrance of  this  slighting  remark, 
a  sob  shook  Jean's  slight  body;  she 
dropped  into  a  chair  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands.  If  her  mother 
were  only  here!  She  always  under- 
stood. 

Suddenly  Jean  heard  the  nimble 
of  a  farm  wagon.  Then  a  big,  kindly 
voice  boomed  out,  "Hello!  Anybody 
home?" 

Jean  brushed  the  tears  from  her 
eyes.  It's  Mr.  Lawson,"  she  thought. 
"•I  mustn't  let  him  see  my  crying." 
She  went  to  the  door  to  greet  this 
neighbor  of  theirs  who  lived  two  miles 
away. 

"Hello,  Jeannie!"  said  Mr.  Lawson. 
"Father  home?" 

Jean  shook  her  head.  "No;  he's 
gone  out  again  to  look  for  Fleet.  He 
still  thinks  she  is  somewhere  in  the 
woods — injured  badly,  that  she  can't 
come  home." 

Mr.  Lawson  shook  his  head  solemnly. 
'"That  horse  never  strayed  away,"  he 
said  decisively."    She  knows  too  much 


for  that.  She  was  stolen.  I  told  your 
father  he'd  better  go  to  the  village 
and  see  if  he  could  find  out  anything 
about  her  there." 

"  You  think— she  was— stolen  ? ' ' 
gasped  Jean. 

"No  doubt  about  it!  Fleet's  the 
smartest  horse  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
Knows  as  much  as  most  men.  More'n 
some  men  !  She  never  strayed  away ! 
It  was  last  Friday  you  missed  her, 
wasn't  it?" 

Jean  nodded. 

For  several  seconds,  Mr.  Lawson 
appeared  to  be  wrapped  in  deep 
thought.  What  was  it  ?  Did  he  know 
anything  about  Fleet?  Would  he 
never  speak?  Jean  waited  impat- 
iently. 

Finally  Mr.  Lawson  began  to  speak, 
in  his  deliberate  way,  ' '  I  've  just  come 
from  the  village,"  he  said.  "Mr  Bab- 
son — he's  the  man  who  owns  the  store, 
and  he's  sort  of — er — head  man,  you 
might  say,  in  the  village — he  was 
asking  me  today  if  I  'd  lost  a  horse 
or  if  I  knew   who  'd  lost  one. ' ' 

'"Yes?  Yes?"  broke  in  Jean  eag- 
erly. "Is  there  a  stray  horse  in  the 
village?     Did  you  see  it?" 

"Now,  just  a  minute,  girl.  It's  not 
as  easy  as  that.  No,  there  isn't  a  stray 
horse  in  the  village,  and  I  haven't 
seen  one.     I  only  wish  I  had  ! ' ' 

"But,  Mr.  Babson  knows  of  a  stray 
horse?"  persisted  Jean.  "He  knows 
someone  who  has  one  ? ' ' 

'  'This  is  the  story,  Jeannie, ' '  went 
on  Mr.  Lawson.  "Mr.  Babson  told 
me  that  last  Saturday — you  know 
there 's  usually  a  good  many  farmers 
in  the  village  on  Saturday  for  mail 
and  groceries — well,  last  Saturday  an 
Indian  appeared  with  a  horse,  a  fine- 
looking    horse,    so    Mr.    Babson    said. 
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The  Indian  wanted  to  sell  the  horse. 
But  Mr.  Babson  had  an  idea  the 
horse  was  stolen,  and  he  said  so  to 
the  farmers.  So,  of  course  nobody 
bought  the  horse.  That  horse  might 
be  Fleet;  she  disappeared  on  Friday, 
and  it  was  Saturday  that  the  Indian 
tried  to  sell  the  horse.  Now,  when 
your  father  comes  home,  you  tell  him 
about  it.  Tell  him  to  go  and  see 
Mr.  Babson.  He  '11  be  able  to  give 
your  father  good  advice  about  what 
to  do.  Come  over  and  see  us,  Jean- 
nie.  My  wife  would  be  glad  to  dee 
you    any    time. ' ' 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Lawson,  [  will 
come  over  some  time.  And  I'm  ever 
so  much  obliged  for  the  news  of  Fleet. 
Good-bye ! ' ' 

Jean  closed  the  door  and  sank  help- 
lessly into  the  nearest  chair.  Fleet ! 
That  wonderful  pony.  In  the  hands 
of  an  Indian.  And  some  Indians 
were  so  cruel  to  horses — so  terribly 
cruel.  Oh,  it  was  horrible  to  think 
about.  Jean  wrung  her  hands  in 
agony.     Where  was  the  Indian  now? 

How  could  they  get  Fleet  back? 
What  if  they  never  saw  her  again? 
Something  ought  to  be  done  this  very 
instant.  Every  moment  was  precious. 
But  her  father  and  James  might  not 
return  until  late  that  afternoon.  Yes- 
terday it  had  been  dark  when  they 
got  home.  She  must  do  something 
herself!  But  what?  For  a  moment 
Jean's  thoughts  turned  resentfully  to 
the  remark  which  James  had  made 
that  morning. 

"You'd  only  be  in  the  Avay.  Stay 
at  home  where  you  belong." 

"If  I  could  only  get  Fleet,.myself," 
thought  Jean,  '"and  bring  her  back 
home  alone,  then  James  would  have 
to  admit  that  girls  are  good  for  some- 
thing— that    they   are   not    alwavs   in 


the  way.  Let  me  see !  Today  is 
Saturday.  Just  a  week  ago  today  the 
Indian  tried  to  sell  the  horse.  Per- 
haps he  will  be  in  the  village  today. 
I  could  go  to  the  village,  and  if  the 
Indian  is  there,  and  the  horse  is  real- 
ly Fleet,  I  could  buy  her  from  the 
Indian.  But  I  have  no  money!  Oh, 
yes,  I  have,  too!  There's  the  sover- 
eign Grandfather  Wallace  gave  me. 
Perhaps  the  Indian  would  exchange 
the  horse  for  that  gold  coin.  It  can 
do  no  harm  to  go  to  the  village,  any- 
way. And,  perhaps,  I'll  come  home 
with    Fleet." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  Jean  was 
on  her  way  to  the  village.  Excite- 
ment and  hope  quickened  her  step, 
and  mile  after  mile  of  the  distance  was 
covered  with  no  thought  of  fatigue. 
Finally,  the  spire  of  the  white  meet- 
ing-house loomed  above  the  trees,  just 
a  short  distance  away.  Now  Jean 
had  passed  the  church  and  was  hur- 
rying on  toward  the  store.  Mr.  Bab- 
son was  the  person  she  must  see  first. 

Mr.  Babson 's  store  was  attached  to 
his  house.  On  the  steps  of  the  build- 
ink  stood  a  young  girl — about  Jean's 
age.  Jean  liked  her  looks  immediate- 
ly. The  girl's  face  bore  traces  of 
that  seriousness  which  the  young  soon 
acquired  in  this  new  land;  yet  she 
looked  as  though  she  would  enjoy 
a  time  of  merrymaking  as  well  as  any- 
one. This  girl  directed  Jean  inside, 
Avhere  Mr.  Babson  was  filling  a  jug 
with  molasses  from  a  barrel  for  a 
customer.  After  the  customer  had 
gone  out,  Jean  stated  her  errand. 
She  Avas  trembling  with  excitement, 
but  her  desire  to  recover  Fleet  gave 
her  courage.  Mr.  Babson,  a  tall, 
poAverful-looking  man,  gave  Jean  a 
keen  glance"  from  under  his  shaggy 
broAvs. 
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' '  So  you  lost  a  horse  last  Friday  ? ' ' 
he  said.  ''What  did  your  horse  look 
like"?" 

Jean  gave  an  accurate  description 
of  Fleet.  Then  she  added,  "A  neigh- 
bor of  ours  told  me  that  an  Indian 
came  to  the  village  last  Saturday  and 
tried  to  sell  a  horse.  I  thought  that 
horse   might   be   Fleet." 

"Yes,  there  was  an  Indian  here 
with  a  horse,"  said  Mr.  Babson,  "and 
as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  your 
description  lits  that  horse  pretty  well. 
You'd  know  the  horse,  I  reckon.  Now, 
would  the  horse  know  you1?''  he  ask- 
ed with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed,"  answered  Jean 
eagerly.  ' '  Of  course  Fleet  would 
know  me.  She  would  shake  hands 
with  me."  Then,  thinking  this  last 
remark  might  need  an  explanation, 
she  went  on,  ' '  You  see,  James  and  I 
taught  Fleet  to  shake  hands.  She  is 
sure  to  raise  her  right  foreleg,  if  she 
sees  me. " 

Mr.  Babson  laughed.  "That's  a 
good  identification,"  he  said.  '"I 
don't  believe  many  of  the  horses 
around  here  have  any  social  graces 
like  that.  Now,  you  must  be  tired. 
You  come  in  and  have  dinner  with 
us.  I  Ve  an  idea  that  Indian  will  be 
in  the  village  this  afternoon.  If  he 
is,  you  can  see  for  yourself  whether 
the  horse  is  your  Fleet  or  not. ' ' 

"I  want  to  buy  the  horse,  if  it's 
Fleet, ' '  said  Jean.  ' '  I  brought  this 
money  with  me. ' '  Here  Jean  drew 
the  sovereign  from  her  pocket. 

"If  the  horse  is  yours,"  replied 
Mr.  Babson,  "don't  worry  about  pay- 
ing for  it.  It's  time  this  particular 
Indian  was  taught  a  lesson.  Some 
Indians  are  good  and  honest — better 
than    a   good   many   white   men.     But 


not  this  Indian !  I  've  had  dealings 
with  him  before,  and  I  know  him  to 
be  thoroughly  dishonest.  It  shows 
how  bold  he  is  when  he  tries  to  sell 
the  horse  within  ten  miles  of  the  place 
he  stole  it.  So,  if  you  recognize  Fleet, 
don't  worry  about  getting  her  back. 
I'll  see  to  that." 

Tears  of  joy  stood  in  Jean's  eyes, 
as  she  went  with  Mr.  Babson  into  the 
room  which  served  the  family  as  kitch- 
en and  dining  room.  Here  the  table 
was  set  for  dinner,  and  a  place  had 
been  laid  for  Jean.  Her  mind  some- 
what relieved  by  Mr.  Babson 's  com- 
forting words,  Jean  realized  that  she 
was  famished.  Never  had  beans  and 
brown  bread  with  delicious  home-made 
butter  tasted  so  good.  Mrs.  Babson, 
a  sweet-faced  woman  made  Jean  feel 
at  home  immediately.  Mary  Babson, 
the  igrl  whom  Jean  had  seen  on  the 
steps  when  she  first  came,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  family.  She  and 
Jean  became  friends  at  once.  After 
dinner  was  over  the  girls  washed  the 
dishes  together  and,  at  the  same  time, 
laughed  and  chatted  as  though  they 
had  known  each  other  for  years. 

'  'Just  think, ' '  said  Mary  regretful- 
ly, "all  summer  long  you've  been  only 
ten  miles  away,  and  we  haven 't  known 
each  other.  Now  we  must  make  up 
for  lost  time.  I  get  so  lonesome  here, 
sometimes  !  I  don 't  know  what  I  'd 
do,  if  I  didn  't  have  my  books.  Do 
you  like  to  read?" 

"Oh,  I  love  it!"  exclaimed  Jean  en- 
thusiastically. "That's  the  way  I  had 
hoped  to  spend  my  sovereign — for 
books." 

"You  shall  take  two  of  my  books 
with  you  when  you  go  home, ' '  said 
Mary  generously.  ',;Then,  when  you 
have  read  those,  you  must  come  some- 
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time  and  spend  the  whole  day  with 
me,  and  we'll  discuss  the  books.  Then 
you  shall  take  two  more." 

Before  Jean  could  reply  to  this  de- 
lightful offer,  Mr.  Babson  appeared  in 
the  door  of  the  kitchen.  "The  In- 
dian is  down  by  the  grain  mill,"  he 
said.  "He  has  the  horse  with  him. 
I  judge  he  is  trying  to  sell  it,  for  he 
has  a  group  of  farmers  around  him." 

Jean's  knees  were  weak  beneath 
her,  as  she,  Mr.  Babson,  and  Mary 
walked  down  the  street  to  the  mill. 
From  the  distance  she  could  see  that 
the  horse  which  the  Indian  held  by 
a  rope  bridle  was  really  Fleet.  But  a 
changed  Fleet — an  animal  broken  in 
spirit.  Gone  was  the  arch  from  the  neck, 
gone  the  fine  carriage  of  the  head, 
gone  the  flash  of  fire  from  the  eye. 
Fleet  stood  with  her  head  down,  mo- 
tionless,   dejected. 

' '  Speak  to  the  horse, ' '  said  Mr. 
Babson,  as  they  drew  near  to  where 
the  Indian  stood. 

' '  Fleet ! ' '  said  Jean,  her  voice  sharp 
with   pain. 

A  tremor  ran  through  the  body  of 
the  horse.  She  threw  up  her  head 
and  gave  a  long  whinny.  Then,  with 
a  jerk,  she  freed  herself  from  the 
Indian  and  sprang  toward  Jean,  Fleet 
stopped  short,  arched  her  neck  with 
a  trace  of  her  old  spirit  and  gallant- 
ly raised  her  right  foreleg. 

About  half  past  six  that  night  Mr. 
Wallace  and  James  returned  home. 
Both   were   discouraged. 

"I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to  give  it 
up,  son,"  said  Mr.  Wallace.  "I 
don't  believe  we'll  ever  see  Fleet 
again.     Not  alive,  anyway." 

James    did    not    reply.     His    heart 


ached  for  the  horse  which  they  had 
loved  so  dearly.  Besides,  he  was  near- 
ly worn  out  from  the  long  tramp 
through  the  woods.  He  would  be  glad 
to  sit  down  to  one  of  Jean's  good 
suppers.  Mr.  Wallace  stopped  at  the 
barn  for  a  few  minutes,  so  James  was 
the  first  to  enter  the  house.  To  his  sur- 
prise, there  was  no  supper  on  the 
table.  The  house  seemed  so  still. 
Where  was  Jean,   anyway. 

1 '  Jean,  Jean,  where  are  you  ? ' '  call- 
ed James  in  alarm.  He  stepped  to  the 
door  of  the  "front"  room  and  gave 
one  wild  look  at  its  interior.  Then 
he  rushed  to  the  shed.  No  trace  of 
Jean  there.  Upstairs  he  went  in  a 
couple  of  bounds  and  gazed  wildly 
into  the  two  unfinished  rooms  of  the 
upper  story.  Back  downstairs  he  tum- 
bled in  terror,  just  as  Mr.  Wallace  en- 
tered the  house.  His  face  was  white  as 
chalk,  his  eyes  bulged  with  fear. 

"Father,  "he  gasped,  ' '  Jean  'snot 
here.     She's   gone." 

Mr.  Wallace  stopped  short  in  the 
doorway.  ' '  Not  Jeannie, ' '  he  said 
in  a  trembling-  voice.  "Not  little 
Jeannie!  Don't  tell  me  that  Jean- 
nie 's  gone,  too  ! ' ' 

Before  James  could  answer,  there 
was  a  sound  of  horse's  hoofs  outside. 
James  and  his  father  looked  out  to 
see  a  horse  and  rider  coming  into 
the  yard   at  top  speed. 

"Jeannie  and  Fleet!"  ejaculated 
James. 

'  'Jeannie  and  Fleet ! ' '  gasped  Mr. 
Wallace  in  broken  tones. 

Jean  sprang  lightly  from  Fleet's 
back.  "Here  we  are, "  she  cried  exult- 
inglv.  ' '  Back  home  where  we  belong'. 


To  know  but  one  religion  is  not  to  know  that  one.— Elbert  Hubbard, 
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THE  MEW!  MEW!  BIRD 


By  Evangeline  Weir 

Those  who  become  acquainted  with      finally    brought    a 


1   catbird   grow  to   love   the   cheerful, 

ciable  mimic  and  sweet  singer.  You 
oan't  always  recognize  him  by  his 
song,  hoAvever,  for  he  has  learned  to 
sing  so  many  selections  from  other 
birds  that  his  variety  of  notes  is  eon- 
fusing. 

We  spent  a  summer  in  an  old  farm- 
house which  was  surrounded  by  trees 
and  shrubs  such  as  a  catbird  loves, 
and  there  Ave  found  a  beautiful,  in- 
telligent bird  that  remained  until  the 
leaves  began  to  fall.  We  saw  him 
first  one  bright  May  morning,  run- 
ning over  the  grass,  looking  for  in- 
sects. He  looked  slim  and  elegant  in 
his  faultless  suit  of  slate  and  gray 
with  a  cap  on  his  head.  After  a  time 
he  flew  into  the  shrubbery  and  Ave 
heard  a  number  of  queer  sounds  com- 
ing out  of  the  bushes.  There  Avas  a 
shrill  cackling  and  a  soft  clucking,  as 
though  a  hen  Avere  expressing  her 
feelings.  Close  upon  that  came  the 
mewing  of  a  cat,  so  real  that  at  first 
Ave  Avere  deceived  by  the  mimic  and 
thought  puss  had  climbed  into  the 
bush  to  find  our  feathered  friend. 
Then  he  broke  into  a  song  Avhich  last- 
ed   some    time. 

We  Avere  careful  not  to  frighten 
him,  and  he  grew  quite  bold,  coming 
so  close  to  the  house  that  we  could 
Avatch  him  from  the  door  or  piazza, 
or  go  close  to  the  tree  or  bush  Avhere 
he  Avas  singing  or  resting  without  put- 
ting him  to  flight.  Indeed,  he  ayouM 
continue  to  sing  as  if  for  our  benefit. 

There  Avas  a  Ioav,  bushy  pear  tree 
Avhere  he  spent   much   time  Avhere  he 


wife  to  keep  him 
company.  This  tree  Avas  near  a  porch 
where  a  big,  lazy  house  cat  slept  in 
the  sun.  He  could  see  her  easly  from 
his  perch,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
he  liked  to  annoy  puss,  for  he  would 
utter  the  cries  so  like  her  OAvn,  that 
she  would  raise  her  head  and  mew 
in  return,  then  go  to  sleep  again,  only 
to  be  aroused  by  the  same  shrill  cry. 
If  he  continued  it  for  a  time,  it  made 
her  nervous  and  she  would  often  go 
to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  look  upward 
and  cry  as  if  annoyed  or  watch  him 
quietly,  according  to  her  mood.  At 
such  times  he  Avas  alert  and  silent, 
ready  to  fly  away  if  she  attempted  to 
climb   the   tree. 

In  a  high  rosebush  close  to  the 
house  the  couple  decided  to  build  a 
nest,  and  Ave  saw  them  going  to  and 
fro  with  sticks,  leaves,  fine  roots  and 
bits  of  shredded  bark  from  trees.  It 
Avas  never  finished,  for  the  little  wife 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  the  berea\r- 
ed  little  husband  called  her  from  every 
tree  and  shrub  in  the  yard.  We  heard 
continuously  for  two  days  the  loud, 
shrill,  pitiful  call  for  his  mate.  At 
first  it  ay  as  as  though  he  hoped  to 
find  her;  later  a  hopeless  grief  seem- 
ed to  enter  his  cries  as  he  Avent  from 
place  to  place. 

The  nest  lay  neglected  in  the  rose- 
bush. He  never  Avent  near  it,  though 
it  stood  close  to  other  bushes  where 
he  sought  and  mourned  for  her 
through  two  troubled  days.  Then  we 
no  longer  heard  his  voice  and  thought 
our  little  friend  had  left  the  scene 
of  his  great  loss. 
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Three  days  later  we  heard  him  sing- 
ing in  the  pear  tree ;  a  rippling,  rol- 
licking, joyful  song  which  called  us 
all  into  the  yard.  We  wondered  what 
had  happened  to  make  him  so  happy, 
having  learned  in  the  meantime  that 
puss  had  eaten  his  wife  and  he  could 


not  have  found  her,  so  Ave  stepped 
softly  and  peeped  into  the  tree.  What 
did  we  see  ?  He  had  brought  home  a 
new  wife,  a  smaller  but  active  little 
hen  ready  to  start  nest  building  at 
once. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Lee  Simpson  desire 
to  express  herewith  their  sincere  ap- 
preciation of  the  kindness  of  the  offi- 
cers and  matrons  of  the  Training 
School,  during  their  recent  bereave- 
ment. 


A  number  of  boys  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Hood  have  been  busy 
chasing  bees  for  several  days  past. 
Three  swarms  have  been  hived  and 
placed  in  our  apiary. 

While  we  are  enjoying  a  few  days 
of  sunshine,  it  is  still  too  wet  to  plow, 
but  the  hoes  are  being  used  daily,  in 
an  effort  to  destroy  the  grass  and 
weeds  in  our  cotton  fields  and  gar- 
dens. The  bugs  are  destroying  our 
watermelons  and  cantaloupes  at  a 
great  rate.  Plenty  of  poison  has  been 
dusted  on  these  young  plants  but  the 
heavy  rains  have  Avashed  it  off  before 
giving  it  a  chance  to  have  any  effect. 
Our  Irish  potato  crop  is  the  only  one 
that  looks  promising  at  this  time. 

According  to  reports  coming  to  this 
office  our  supply  of  straAvberries  will 
soon  be  exhausted.  Despite  the  fact 
that  heavy  rains  destroyed  a  large 
quantity  Ave  Avere  able  to  supply  all 
the  cottages  Avith  berries  on  several 
occasions  and  also  to  sell  some  to 
nearby    markets.     We    are    informed 


there   will   be   one   more   picking. 


We  haA'e  received  a  number  of  in- 
vitations to  graduating  exercises  from 
our  old  boys  in  various  parts  of  the 
state.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  these 
boys  have  completed  their  high  school 
Avork  and  tender  hereAvith  our  best 
Avishes  for  success  as  they  go  out  in- 
to   the    world. 


"ODDS  AND  ENDS" 
By  Vernie  Goodman 
Every  Sunday  afternoon  there  is 
preaching  at  the  Training  School.  On 
the  fourth  Sunday  these  services  are 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Shelton,  Boys'  Work 
Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Char- 
lotte. On  all  other  Sundays  Mr.  John 
Earnhardt  of  Concord  sees  to  it  that 
there  is  a  preacher  to  come  out,  and 
when  there  is  not  one  in  Concord  avIio 
can  come  he  goes  "to  the  nearest 
neighbor,"  whieh  is  usually  Kanna- 
pols.  There  is  nothing  unusual  about 
these  services.  The_y  consist  of  the 
usual  singing  of  hymns,  a  sermon, 
sometimes  the  Scripture  recited  by  the 
boys  in  unison  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  school,  not  so 
much  to  "put  on  a  program"  as  to 
accustom  the  boys  to  the  regular  at- 
tendance of  church  services.  Being 
just  ordinary  humans,  Ave  are  some- 
times delighted  to  hear  the  bell  ring 
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for  service;  and  sometimes  we  think 
of  how  nice  it  would  be  just  to  have 
the  whole  afternoon  to  rest  and  read. 
But  anyway  we  go,  and  so  do  the  boys 
and  so  does  the  preacher! 


On  a  recent  Sunday  afternoon  a 
casual  visitor  stopped  by,  and  noting 
the  fact  that  a  service  was  being  held 
in  tbe  auditorium  he  came  in.  He 
didn  't  say  so  much  about  it  before  he 
left,  except  to  assure  us  that  he  en- 
joyed the  service.  It  so  happened  that 
at  this  service  a  part  of  the  same  ser- 
vice was  incorporated  that  had  been 
rendered  at  the  morning  Sunday 
School,  which  is  also  regular  routine 
at  the  school.  But  a  letter  from  a 
friend  of  this  visitor  came  to  the  school. 
He  had  gone  home  and  rendered  a 
most  enthusiastic  account  of  the  sing- 
ing, of  the  boys'  conduct,  and  the 
preaching.  "I  never  saw  or  heard 
the  like,"  he  declared,  "and  if  they 
have  services  there  EVERY  YEAR  I 
am  certainly  going  back  next  year.'' 
It  seems  that  the  good  gentleman  got 
the  idea  that  the  boys  had  been  prac- 
ticing all  year  for  preaching  on  this 
particular  Sunday.  "\Ye  sincerely  ap- 
preciate the  implied  compliment,  and 
we  hope  he  will  come  back  again — 
before  next  year,  too. 


Mr.  Ruth,  salesman  for  the  DeWitt 
Shoe  Company  is  responsible  for  the 
boys'  receiving  more  than  a  hundred 
"boys'  size''  rubber  balls.  The  small 
boys  will  have  a  mighty  good  time 
with  those  balls.  To  have  a  ball  that 
■will  bounce  and  can  be  thrown,  and 
is  not  too  heavy  is  a  nice  thing  for  a 
little  boy  on  a  hot  afternoon  at  the 
ball  ground.  We  are  taking  this  oc- 
casion to  thank  Mr.  Ruth  on  behalf  of 


the  boys.  Training  Schdol  folks 
haven't  much  time  for  people  who 
can't  be  interested  in  boys,  but  not 
so  many  go  so  far  as  to  help  out  with 
the  problem  of  entertaining  five  hun- 
dred youngsters,  all  of  Whom  are 
'  'rearing  to  go, ' '  and  who  wear  out 
equipment  at  an  amazing  rate.  It 
is  easy  to  switch  a  boy  from  a  game 
of  ' '  aggies ' '  when  a  ball  is  thrown 
his  way. 


Perpetuated  in  song  and  story,  the 
poppy  fields  of  France  are  famous 
over  the  world.  Some  way  it  is  a 
beautiful  and  comforting  thought  to 
think  of  the  poppy  fields  of  France. 
If  our  boys  must  sleep  '"over  there" 
Ave  like  to  think  of  them,  especially 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  resting 
beneath  fields  of  bright  colored  pop- 
pies. And  Poppy  Day  should  be  giv- 
en due  interest  by  all  who  have  a 
spark  of  feeling  for  those  who  lerC 
the  homeland  to  fight  in  a  foreign 
land. 

Just  now  every  day  is  Poppy  Day 
at  the  Training  School.  Planted  on 
the  left  of  the  highway  leading  from 
Concord  to  Charlotte  there  is  a  field 
of  rose  colored  poppies  that  has  caused 
the  comment  and  admiration  of  prac- 
tically every  passer-by.  The  field 
slopes  from  a  level  by  the  road  side 
to  the  top  of  a  rolling  hill,  and  the  pop- 
pies are  displayed  to  advantage.  There 
are  other  flowers  in  abundance  at  the 
school,  but  the  poppies  are  just  now 
the  most  in  evidence.  They  sway  and 
nod  with  every  passing  breeze,  and 
present  a  field  of  almost  solid  color. 
They  have  beautified  a  hillside  that 
was,  if  not  ugly,  at  least  not  inter- 
esting, and  they  are  a  delight  to  look 
upon. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 
No.  40  To  New  York  9:21  P.  jVi 
No.  30  To  Washington  2:12  A.  M 
No.  13(5  To  Washington  5:05  A.  M 
No.  30  To  New  York  10:23  A.  M 
No.  34  To  New  York  4:33  P.  M 
No.  12  To  Richmond  7:09  P.  M 
No.       32  To  New  York       9:03  P.   M 

Southbound 
No.  45  To  Charlotte  3:36  !'.  M 
No.  35  To  New  Orleans  9:50  P.  M 
No.  29  To  Birmingham  2:15  A.  M. 
No.  31  To  Augusta  5:51  A.  M. 
No.  33  To  New  Orleans  8  :15  A.  M 
No.  11  To  Charlotte  8:00  A.  M. 
No.       39  To  Atlanta  9:45    A.    M 

No.     135  To  Atlanta  8:37    P.    M. 

N.       37  To  New  Orleans  11:29  A.  M. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash 
ington   and  beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  here  to  dis 
charge  passengers  coming  from  Wash 
ington  and   beyond. 

All  trains  stop  in  Concord  except 
No.  38  northbound 
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;♦  "A  rich  landlord  once  cruelly  oppressed  a  poor  ^ 

I  widow.    Her  son,  a  little  boy  of  eight  years,  saw  ♦> 

:*  it.    He   afterwards  became  a  painter  and  painted  «•:♦ 

:♦  a  life-likeness  of  the  scene,  so  dark!     Years  after-  *»* 

I  wards  he  placed  it  where  the  man  saw  it;  he  turn-  *♦* 

:*  ed  pale,  trembled  in  every  joint  and  offered  any  f 

:♦  sum  to  purchase  it  that  he  might  put  it  out  of  sight.  % 

I  There  is  an  invisible  painter  drawing  on  the  canvas  *t* 

I  of  the   soul  a  life-likeness  reflecting   correctly  all  * 

:*  the  passions  and  actions  of  our  spiritual  history  on  ♦:♦ 

:♦  earth.     Eternity  will  reveal  them  to  every  man,  we  *i* 

■*  must  meet  our  earth-life  again." — J.  S.  F.  Pittman.  *** 
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EDUCATION 

"It  is  not  so  much  in  buying  pictures  as  in  being  pictures,  that  you  can  en- 
courage a  noble  school.  The  best  patronage  of  art  is  not  that  which  seeks  for 
the  pleasure  of  sentiment  in  a  vague  idealty,  nor  for  beauty  of  form  in  a  mar- 
ble image,  but  that  which  educates  your  children  into  living  heroes,  and  binds 
down  the  flights  and  fondness  of  heart  'into  practical  duty  and  faithful 
d.evotion." 

Ruskin. 


TOO  MUCH  CURRICULUM 


The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  William  Howard  Taft,  in  address 
ing  his  college  fraternity  said  the  public  and  private  schools  to-day  were  sur 
charged  in  his  opinion  with  extra  curriculum  duties.  Our  institutions  oi 
learning  are  getting  criticism  from  the  highest,  who  are  in  a  position  to  know 
to  the  lowest  who  are  speaking  from  observation.  There  has  been  much  monej 
spent  and  much  hard  Avork  done  to  get  our  schools  up  to  the  present  rating 
and  to  hear  all  of  this  rumbling  we  can  not  but  wonder  what  will  be  the 
outcome. 

The  Chief  Justice  thinks  the  "extra-curriculum  is  carried  to  a  great  ex 
treme, "  and  advocates  getting  the  private  and  public  schools  down  to  simpler 
curriculum  duties,  because,  said  he,  "I  think  there  is  too  much  time  and 
money  wasted  in  those  things  meaning  athletics."  In  his  address  he  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  our  institutions  of  learning  were  cluttered  with  young  peo- 
ple who  go  for  "social  reasons,"  or  to  "establish  themselves  by  reason  of  the 
fact  they  are  college  men. ' ' 
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We  gather  from  the  excerpts  of  the  address  read  that  the  ex-president 
thinks  "the  trouble  now  is  the  superficial  nature  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
teach,"  and  that  the  objective  of  school  life  should  be  thoroughness  in  the 
subjects  taught.  The  whole  thought  in  a  nut-shell  is  a  simpler  curriculum 
and  Avhen  we  know  a  thing — know  it  so  we  can  impart  it  to  others. 

"It  u  better  to  know  much  of  a  few  things  than  a  little  of  many  things." 

THE  LITTLE  THINGS  COUNT 

The  happiest  life  is  not  the  one  who  possesses  the  greatest  amount  of  the 
worldly  goods,  but  the  person  Avho  has  a  generous  spirit  and  gives  either  a 
word  of  cheer  or  extends  the  glad  hand  to  those  Avho  are  honestly  struggling 
for  existence.  Few  of  us  are  privileged  to  have  large  bank  accounts,  but 
there  is  not  a  person  who  in  some  way  can  not  afford  to  take  time  to  aid  by 
either  word,  or  act  many  who  are  forced  by  circumstances  to  walk  the  hard 
and  rough  Avay.  This  happened:  we  heard  of  an  instance  wherein  a  mother 
was  simply  struggling  for  existence,  trying  to  overcome  overwhelming  diffi- 
culties that  seemed  to  arise  daily,  and  in  her  desperation  she  felt  that  she  had 
been  defeated  at  every  turn.  This  mother  when  in  the  depth  of  despair,  feel- 
ing that  the  world  was  against  her,  was  cheered  and  given  fresh  courage  by  a 
kind  word,  spoken  by  a  friend  and  the  same  given  some  publicity.  These  are 
the  little  things  that  count  in  life  for  the  reason  people  without  hope  are 
started  on  the  upward  trend,  and  take  hold  of  the  activities  engaged  in  with 
fresh  courage.  This  little  mother,  with  face  that  radiated  gratitude,  for  the 
nice  remarks  concerning  her,  said  in  a  trembling  manner  ' '  oh,  I  thank  you, 
more  than  I  can  express  for  all  you  said  about  me."  Gratitude  was  the  divi- 
dend for  that  act  of  kindness,  and  sufficient  pay,  because  hope  momentarily 
had  displaced  despair  in  the  heart  of  this  struggling  mother. 

We  are  all  in  too  much  of  a  rush,  but  if  you  have  not  taken  time  to  be  nice 
and  considerate  to  someone  who  needs  a  little  cheer  just  try  it;  and  Ave  Avager 
you  will  feel  better  by  so  doing,  because  the  more  A\-e  live  for  the  good  of 
others,  the  more  Ave  really  benefit  ourselves.  In  short  an  effort  made  for  the 
Avelfare  and  happiness  of  others  lifts  us  above  ourselves. 


DR.  J.  E.  SHOOT'S  BOOK 

Dr.  J.  E.  Smoot,  Concord,  for  many  years  has  given  unstintedly  of  his  time 
to  research  Avork  so  as  to  give  authentic  proof  as  to  the  life  and  career  of 
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Marshal]  Ney,  one  of  the  bravest  of  Napoleon's  marshalls,  and  was  termed  by 
Napoleon  himself  as  the  '"brave  des  braves."  From  all  newspaper  reports 
it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Smoot  has  proven  that  Marshall  Ney  and  Peter  Stewart 
Ney  were  one  and  the  same ;  and  by  so  doing  has  written  an  interesting  history 
that  will  find  its  way  into  school  and  public  libraries  to  be  used  as  a  reference 
book  by  students.  We  have  heard  many  discussions  as  to  the  identity  of  Mar- 
shall Ney;  but  Dr.  Smoot  has  given  of  his  time  to  write  in  history  a  positive 
proof  that  Ney  was  not  executed  in  his  own  country  but  made  his  escape  to  the 
United  States  and  spent  his  time  here  in  teaching. 

This  history,  "Marshall  Ney  Before  And  After  Execution,"  will  be  accepted 
as  authentic  and  dismiss  all  doubt  as  to  Ney  spending  his  later  days  in  the 
states. 

GOOD  FRIENDS 

We  are  distressed  to  hear  that  Col.  Al  Fail-brother  and  Mrs.  Fairbrother  sus- 
tained painful  injuries  in  an  automobile  wreck  that  came  near  proving  a  fatal 
accident.  The  Col.  and  his  splendid  wife  have  friends  all  through  the  Old 
North  State  who  will  continue  to  hope  for  their  speedy  recovery. 

The  Jackson  Training  School  has  a  high  appreciation  of  the  Fairbrothers, 
knowing  that  the  Colonel  at  the  time  the  need  of  a  school  for  wayward  boys 
was  first  agitated,  by  one  of  the  young  editors  of  the  state  back  in  1890. 
espoused  the  cause  editorially  despite  the  fact  the  idea  seemed  to  be  in  ad- 
vance of  the  times.  It  was  in  1927  that  the  Col.  and  Mrs.  Fairbrother  last 
visited  the  Training  School,  and  we  trust  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  make 
another  visit  in  the  near  future. 


"PLASS"  THE  FIRST  COUSIN  TO  GLASS 

Who  ever  heard  of  "plass"?"  The  expression  "there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun ' '  to  our  way  of  thinking  no  longer  holds  good,  since  the  creation,  or 
making  of  a  new  substance,  "plass, "  from  a  chemical  combination  very  si- 
milar to  glass. 

In  constructing  buildings  it  can  take  the  place  of  glass,  but  in  texture  is  differ- 
ent, because,  it  can  be  turned  and  cut  like  wood.  It  is  non-breakable,  non-inflam 
mable  and  will  admit  ultra-violet  rays  which  are  beneficial  to-health.  With  the 
many  strong  points  in  its  favor  if  the  chemical  combination  proves   successful 
there  will  be  a  radical  change  in  the  construction  of  buildings  of  all  kinds.  This 
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new  age  with  its  modern  improvements  carried'  on  with  dynamic'  power  is" 
fascinating,  but  'we  grow  weary  trying  to  keep  up  w  ith  the  many  changes;  Life 
in  a  way  is  regulated  similar  to'  the  traffic  signals,  if  we  do  not  move  when 
the  signal  (lashes  "go"  we  are  sure  to  be  run  over —  there  is  nothing  left  for 
us  to  do  but  keep  moving  and  move  fast  with  the  progress  of  the  age. 


Among  the  contests  of  the  rural  high  schools  of  Cabarrus  County  was  an 
essay  coldest.  This  was  open  to  any  pupil  of  grades  8-11  inclusive.  The 
subject  given  was  ''Historical   Sketch  of  Cabarrus  County.'' 

Miss  Katherine  Bost  's  essay  was  chosen  as  the  best  from  the  entire  county. 
Miss  Bost  is  a  student  in  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Union  School ;  and  is  very  popular 
among  the  pupils  and  teachers.  Her  essay  was  well  written  and  covered  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  Cabarrus,  as  well  as  character  sketches  of 
outstanding  leaders. 

Miss  Bost  and  other  pupils  who  participated  in  the  contest  will  receive 
much  benefit  from  making  a  study  of  the  local  history  of  the  county,  ft  is 
expected  that  it  will  stimulate  pride  and  interest  in  the  county's  record  and 
her  future.  This  essay,  "History  of  Cabarrus  County  "  by  Miss  Catherine  Bost, 
(laughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Bost  of  Bost  Mill,  is  carried  in  this  issue  of 
the  Uplift. 
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HISTORY  OF  CABARRUS  COUNTY 

FIRST  PRIZE  HIGH  SCHOOL  ESSAY 

By  Catherine  Bost,  Mt.  Pleasant  School 


One  by  one  the  covered  wagons 
wended  their  way  slowly  over  the 
slick  trail  which  had  been  blazed  by 
earlier  pioneers.  They  passed  over 
rolling  hills,  through  dense  forests 
and  dark  valleys  "which  were  inhabited 
by  wild  animals  and  tribes  of  savage 
Indians — on  to  the  land  of  warmth 
and  sunshine!  These  eager  piom  ers 
did  not  then  realize  that  they  were 
making  possible  the  enlargement  of 
a  nation  which  would  at  one  ti>n.-  lead 
the  world  in  agriculture,  industry  and 
commerce,  in  fact,  a  count v/  ihat 
would  be  the  most  powerful  nntion 
on    earth. 

The  earliest  explorers,  whose  mam 
object  was  the  finding  of  gold  and  a 
fortune,  may  be  compared  with  these 
pioneers,  whose  goal  was  finding  farm- 
ing lands  and  establishing  permanent 
homes  in  the  sunny  south. 

Among  these  were  Scotch-Irish, 
German  and  Dutch  who  migrated  from 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Charles- 
ton. Some  located  near  small  set- 
tlements, which  were  clearings  along 
the  trail  where  a  few  cabins  were 
built;  while  others  pushed  on  farther 
south,  enduring  hardships  as  they 
came. 

After  settling,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  build  crude,  one-room 
huts,  a  church  and  also  a  school. 
People  of  the  same  nationality  usualy 
located  together  and  each  communi- 
ty had  its  own  customs  and  peculiar- 
ities. 

The  streams  were  soon  given  local 


names  according  to  their  nature  and 
immediate  surroundings.  A  certain 
stream  whose  bed  and  banks  were 
very  rocky  was  called  "Rocky  River; 
another  "Buffalo"  which  was  often 
the  fountain  and  bath  of  a  huge  herd 
of  buffaloes  and  another  stream  was 
"Meadow  Creek"  because  the  adjac- 
ent  land  were  fine  for  meadows. 

"Poplar  Tent"  was  the  name  given 
to  one  of  the  oldest  churches  and  was 
so  called  because  the  first  place  of 
worship  was  a  tent  whose  main  pole 
Avas  the  trunk  of  a  poplar  tree.  This 
was  in  the  Scotch-Irish  settlement 
where  the  people  were  staunch  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Alex- 
ander Craighead  was  the  only  preach- 
er between  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba 
Rivers  at  this  time.  Another  church 
of  this  faith  was  located  in  this  sec- 
tion and  was  called  "Rocky  River." 
About  fiften  miles  from  these  parti- 
cular locations  was  another  flourish- 
ing church,  "St.  John's,"  a  church 
of  the  Lutheran  denomination,  among 
the  German  settlers.  This  was  the 
center  of  a  frugal  and  industrious 
people. 

These  early  settlers  were  under  the 
rule  of  the  King  of  England  who  ap- 
pointed Governors  for  the  thirteen 
colonies  which  were  in  America.  Heavy 
taxes  were  forced  upon  the  people. 
Few  had  a  little  money  but  most  of 
them  had  none;  therefore,  everything 
that  was  made  was  sold  in  order  to 
meet  these  taxes  and  other  require- 
ments of  the  King.     Because   of  op- 
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pression  imposed  by  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment, a  band  of  Mecklenburg  farm- 
ers gathered  at  the  county  seat,  Char- 
lotte, on  May  20,  1775  and  declared 
themselves  independent  of  the  King 
of  England.  This  was  the  first  colony 
to  rebel  against  King  George  III, 
which  brought  on  the  National  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  and,  later,  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Governor  Tryon  was  having  wagon 
loads  of  ammunition  brought  from 
Charleston  to  Hillsboro  to  fight  the 
"Whigs."  It  was  impossible  for  the 
journey  to  be  made  in  one  day  and 
in  order  to  reach  Hillsboro  they  came 
by  ay  ay  of  Charlotte.  While  camping 
at  Phiefer's  Hill,  which  is  three  miles 
west  of  the  present  site  of  Concord, 
a  group  of  nine  '''Whigs,''  James 
White;  John  White;  W.  M.  White, 
a  cousin;  "Bob"  Caruthers;  "Bob" 
Davis ;  Ben  Cochran ;  James  Ashmore 
and  Joshua  Hadley,  blacked  themselv- 
es, took  the  Worses  from  William 
White's  father,  Avho  was  on  his  way 
home  from  "Mill,"  and  arrived  at 
Phiefer's  Hill  after  the  darkness  of 
night  had  settled.  Hajving  arrived 
at  the  location  of  the  ammunition, 
James  White  fired  the  pistol  which 
destroyed  all  the  powder  which  might 
have  been  the  ruin  of  the  "Whigs." 
After  doing  this  deed,  they  fled  into 
the  state  of  Georgia  where  they  lived 
in  hiding  for  four  years.  There  they 
were  at  the  point  of  starvation  be- 
cause many  people  refused  to  give 
them  food.  Ashmore  and  Hadley,  af- 
ter hearing  of  Governor  Tryon 's  proc- 
lamation, came  to  North  Carolina  and 
were  pardoned  by  Col.  Mose  Alexand- 
er, officer  of  the  Crown.  This  par- 
don was  not  granted  until  the  names 
of  all  the  "Black  Bovs"  were  °:iven. 


These  traitors,  taking  their  rewards, 
went  to  their  relatives  who  lived  near 
Boston  and  after  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, they  enlisted  in  the  Continen- 
tal Army,  but  lived  very  miserable 
lives  because  of  their  disloyalty.  The 
others  came  to  North  Carolina,  hid 
near  Rocky  River  and  were  fed  by 
sympathizers.  They  knew  nothing  of 
Hadley 's  and  Ashmore 's  betrayal  un- 
til they  reached  that  settlement.  "The 
Black  Boys"  went  to  Charlotte  and 
stirred  up  the  ' '  Hornet 's  Nest. ' ' 
These  loyal  men  came  from  the 
Scotch-Irish  settlement.  John  Paul 
Barringer,  a  German  whose  home  was 
near  the  community  now  known  as 
Barrier's  Mill  on  Buffalo  Creek,  was 
promoted  to  General  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  General  Barringer  was 
the  first  German  to  settle  in  the  east- 
ern section  of  what  is  now  known  to  be 
Cabarrus  County.  All  this  helped  great- 
ly in  getting  our  freedom. 

Charlotte  was  the  county  seat  of 
Mecklenburg  and  Avas  located  in  the 
Western  portion  of  the  county;  there- 
fore the  citizens  of  the  eastern  sec- 
tion became  displeased  and  AATished 
the  county  seat  to  be  changed  and 
placed  farther  east,  probably  near  the 
location  now  known  as  Harrisburg. 
This  brought  on  the  first  movement 
of  getting  another  county  formed  from 
Mecklenburg.  This  question  of  a 
neA\-  county  AA-ent  before  the  House  of 
Commons  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
year  1792  and  Stephen  Cabarrus  of 
Edenton,  aa-1io  Avas  speaker  of  the 
House,  cast  the  deciding  vote.  Salis- 
bury, Hillsboro  ^nd  othejr  Villages 
Avere  Borough  toAA-ns  of  Edenton; 
therefore,  he  represented  these  in  the 
legislature.  This  new  county  that  was 
formed   from   Mecklenburg   is   in   the 
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Piedmont  section  of  North  Carolina. 
It  was  named  ' 'Cabarrus,"  which 
honor  was  greatly  appreciated  by 
Honorable  Stephen  Cabarrus.  Ca- 
barrus County  was  divided  into  twelve 
townships  and  is  the  only  county  in 
North  Carolina  whose  townships  are 
numbered. 

This  settled  the  dispute  about  the 
county,  but  the  matter  of  a  county 
seat  arose  which  started  a  warm  dis- 
agreement. The  Scotch-Irish  wanted 
the  seat  to  be  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
present  site  of  Concord,  probably 
near  Cook's  Crossing;  while  the  Ger- 
mans desired  it  near  St.  John's  Church. 
At  last  they  agreed  to  consult  Steph- 
en Cabarrus  concerning  the  matter. 
This  is  his  reply  to  the  people  of  Ca- 
barrus County : 
"Gentlemen : 

Permit  me  to  convey  to 
your  county  through  the  medium  of 
your  Standing  Committee  the  senti- 
ment that  I  shall  ever  entertain  for 
the  high  honor  I  have  received  from 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  in 
naming  your  respectable  county  after 
me.  Such  an  honor  I  did  not  expect 
and  so  greatly  do  I  value  it,  that 
every  step  in  my  future  career  shall 
cautiously  be  directed  to  preserve 
it  unviolated  I  am  returning  to  pri- 
vate life,  but  be  assured  in  whatever 
situation  I  may  be  placed  I  shall  never 
cease  to  address  my  most  f  eiwent  pray- 
ers to  our  common  Father  for  your 
welfare   and    hapiness. 

I  have  been  informed  since  my  at- 
tendance here  by  your  represenatives 
that  an  unfortunate  contest  has  taken 
place  respecting  the  place  to  fix  your 
courthouse.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
conferring  with  your  members,  and 
to  find  that  my  advice  had  some  weight 


with  them.  I  lament  truly  your  pre- 
sent disunion,  but  sincerely  hope  that 
harmony  and  friendship  will  soon  be 
restored  to  your  connty.  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  give  them  my  opinion, 
not  as  an  indifferent  man,  not  as  a 
prejudiced  man  but  a  true  friend  and 
affectionate  brother  to  you  all.  May 
all  your  dissentions  soon  cease;  it 
is  my  most  ardent  wish.  Let  every 
man,  every  party  give  up  some  point 
and  I  hope  to  see  you  soon  reunited. 
Nothing  could  give  me  more  pleasure 
as  I  am  well  assured  that  that  alone 
will  give  to  your  county  that  dignity 
to  which  it  is  so  well  entitled. 
With  the  greatest  respect  and  affec- 
tion, I  am  your  most  obedient  and 
true    friend, 

S.    Cabarrus 
Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Jan.    7th,    1792" 

Cabarrus  took  the  map  of  the  coun- 
ty and  located  the  two  disputed  points 
then  drew  a  line  exactly  half  way  be- 
tween the  two  points  and  said,  "Let 
the  county  seat  be  here,  and  let  the 
town  be  called  Concord,  as  an  em- 
blem of  Concord  and  peace  such  as 
should  be  always  among  you. ' '  Thus 
Concord  was  named.  The  whole  of 
number  twelve  township  is  included 
in  this  town. 

In  the  year  of  1793  the  first  Court 
House  was  built  of  logs,  supported  by 
pillars  high  enough  for  people  to  ride 
underneath.  This  house,  if  standing 
now,  would  be  located  at  the  inter- 
section   of    Union    and    Corbin    street. 

The  first  County  Court  was  held 
at  the  home  of  Robert  Russell  on  the 
third  Monday  in  January  1793.  The 
following  justices  held  this  term  of 
Court:  Robert  Harris,  Jr.,  William 
Scott,  John  Allison,  Dave  Jarratt,  and 
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Joseph  Shinn.  At  this  meeting  the 
County  Government  was  organized. 
The  men  elected  to  offices  were: 
Archibald  Houston,  Jr.,  Sheriff;  John 
Simiana,  clerk;  Benjamin  Shinn,  stray- 
master;  Hugh  Rodgers,  entrytaker: 
Zaeheus  "Wilson,  surveryor;  William 
Alexander,  attorney;  Nathaniel  Giles, 
register;  and  John  Phyler,  County 
trustee. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1795  met 
and  appointed  the  following  as  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Buildings:  John 
Means,  James  Scott,  Leonard  Bar- 
brick.  This  same  body  of  men  on 
February  4,  1790  purchased  twenty- 
six  acres  of  land  from  Samuel  Huie 
from  which  the  flourishing  town  of 
Concord    grew. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Reed  were  go- 
ing to  church  on  a  particular  Sab- 
bath morning  in  the  year  1799,  but  the 
children  were  to  stay  at  home  as  the 
distance  had  to  be  walked  and  few 
children  could  walk  that  far.  After 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  had  gone,  the 
"kids"  decided  to  go  to  Meadow 
Creek,  which  was  near  their  home, 
and  shoot  fish  with  bows  and  arrows. 
Conrad,  twelve  years  old,  was  attract- 
ed by  a  shining  gold  metal  which  was 
lying  exposed  to  the  sun.  His  father 
took  this  mysterious  object  to  Con- 
cord, but  the  silversmith  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  peculiar  object;  so  Mr. 
Reed  returned  home  and  this  metal 
was  used  as  a  ''door-prop"  in  the 
Reed  home  until  1802.  On  one  of 
John  Reed's  marketing  trips  to  Fay- 
etteville,  he  accidentally  thought  of  the 
''door-prop'' and  thought  probably 
someone  could  solve  the  mystery;  so  he 
took  the  metal  with  him.  At  Fayette- 
ville  he  discovered  the  truth — It  Was 
'Cold!     The  first  found. in  the  United 


{States  by  white  man!  Not  knowing 
the  value  of  sold,  he  only  asked  three 
dollar*  and  fifty  cents  (.+3.50)  for 
it.  On  his  return  home,  he  associat- 
ed with  himself  the  following  men, 
who  made  a  search  for  more  sold 
along  the  banks  and  bed  of  the  stream : 
Fredrick  Kiser,  James  Love  and  Mar- 
tin Phifer.  In  the  year  1803,  a  piece 
of  gold  weighing  tAventy-eight  pounds 
was  found  and  there  are  many  dupli- 
cates of  it  in  various  museums.  Pieces 
weighing  sixteen  pounds  down  to  the 
smallest  particles  were  found  later. 
The  real  value,  of  Reed's  Gold  Mine 
was   not   discovered   until   1813. 

The  men  of  this  county  were  just 
as  patriotic  during  the  Civil  War  as 
the  Revolutionary.  Hon.  D.  M.  Bar- 
ringer,  one  of  our  loyal  Germans, 
was  elected  to  Congress  for  five  ses- 
sions, 1825  to  1835,  and  in  February 
1861  he  was  one  of  the  five  men  to 
represent  North  Carolina  at  a  Peace 
Conference   held    at    Washington. 

After  the  death  of  General  Gordon, 
Colonel  Rufus  Barringer,  a  grandson 
of  Gen.  John  Paul  Barringer,  a  Revo- 
lutionary patriot,  was  promoted  to 
his  command.  In  many  battles  around 
Petersburg  and  Richmond  Cordon's 
old  brigade  was  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Rufus  Barringer  and  it  made  a 
fine   record. 

In  the  year  1865,  Jefferson  Davis, 
President  of  the  Confederacy,  retreat- 
ing from  Richmond  was  entertained 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor 
C.  Barringer.  This  is  one  of  the  old- 
est homes  in  Concord;  now  the  resi- 
dence  of   Dr.    W.    C.    Houston. 

The  Western  Carolina  Male  Acade- 
my at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Cabarrus  County 
was  erected  in  1853.  This  school  was 
founded  and  maintained  by  the  Luth- 
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eran  Church.  It  was  Chartered 
"North  Carolina  College'7  in  1859,  in 
1902  "The  Collegiate  Institute"  was 
the   name  given   this   line   school. 

In  the  county  is  a  state  institution, 
"The  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual 
Training  and  Industrial  School. ' ' 
This  is  the  home  of  many  wayward 
boys  who  go  out  from  the  ' '  Training 
School"  and  become  some  of  the  best 
citizens  of  our  country.  ' '  The  Stone- 
Avall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  In- 
dustrial School"  was  opened  January 
12,  1909  and  is  located  four  miles 
west  of  Concord. 

Scotia  Seminary  is  a  school  for 
colored  girls  and  is  maintained  by 
the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  is  located  at  Concord  and  it  has 
a  high  school  and  College  depart- 
ment. 

The  agricultural  industry  of  Cabar- 
rus is  well  developed  and  farms  are 
pictures  of  modern  progress.  The 
soil  is  the  kind  that  is  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  various  profiting  crops  of 
which  cotton  is  the  leader  and  other 
important  crops  are  rye,  wheat,  oats, 
corn,  barley  and  other  small  grains. 
Vegetables  are  grown  both  for  home 
and  marketing  use.  In  the  year  1922 
the  people  of  Cabarrus  County  en- 
deavoring to  display  their  products, 
organized    a    Fair    Association.     The 


First  Fair  was  held  in  the  fall  of  1922'. 
The  Fair  Association  has  one  of  the 

best    race    tracks   in    the   state. 

Kannapolis  is  the  home  of  the  larg- 
est towel  mill  in  the  world.  It  has 
a  population  of  approximatelly  14,- 
000.  Thousands  are  employed  in  the 
mills  and  Cabarrus  County  is  the 
center  of  other  great  manufacturing 
industries. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  tax- 
able property  of  Cabarrus  County  is 
$45,000,000  and  the  tax  rate  is  ninety- 
five  per  cent.  The  schools  of  the 
county  get  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
taxes  received  to  use  for  the  promo- 
tion of  education.  We  have  six  high 
schools  in  the  county  ,  v  hich  are  as 
follows:  Mt.  Pleasant,  Bethel,  Harris- 
burg,  Winecoff,  Kannapolis  and  Con- 
cord. 

Cabarrus  has  a  $100,000  County 
Home,  $50,000  jail,  $200,00!)  Court 
House,  County  highway  commission, 
health  department,  home  demonstra- 
tor, county  nurse,  welfare  officer,  juve- 
nile judge,  historian  and  public  li- 
brary. 

There  are  four  newspapers  edited 
in  Cabarrus  County:  one  daily,  '"'Con- 
cord Daily  Tribune  ; ' '  one  semi-week- 
ly, "The  Concord  Times;"  and  two 
weeklys,  "The  Concord  Observer"  and 
"The  Kannaoolis  Star.'' 


Do  your  level  best.  G-et  your  heart  into  your  work  whatever  it  may 
be,  for  work  without  heart  is  dead.  You  may  never  allow  them  to  lower 
the  standard  of  your  work.  If  a  time  comes  when  you  have  to  assert 
your  rights,  the  strongest  ground  upon  which  you  can  stand  is  a  claim 
that  you  have  done  your  duty. — J.  Rramsey  MacDonald. 
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STRANGERS  IN  OUR  OWN  STATE 


(Asheboro  Courier) 


Since  realizing  that  so  little  is 
known  of  Ocracoke  Island  we  give 
space  to  this  article  taken  from  the 
Asheboro  Courier.  We  think  it  would 
be  fine  to  spend  some  time  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  happy  people,  and  a  class 
who  are  honest  to  a  fault.  No  locks 
in  the  town,  no  government  needed, 
because  crime  is  unknown  on  this 
island  of  six  hundred  inhabitants.  You 
are  not  surprised  that  it  is  a  rendeze- 
vous  for  so  many  tourists.  They  are 
permitted  to  sleep  without  watching. 
It  is  a  place  where  one  can  thorough- 
ly relax.  Not  much  for  style  we  pre- 
sume,  but    a   haven   of  rest : 

It  has  been  said  that  "one  half  of 
the  world  does  not  know  how  the 
other  half  lives,"  and  that  is  true 
right  here  in  North  Carolina.  Last 
week  we  pulled  out  from  here  at  four 
o'clock  headed  for  Ocracroke,  and  at 
five-thirty  in  the  afternoon  we  step- 
ped off  the  boat  on  to  the  plank  walk 
leading  up  to  Pamlico  Inn,  run  by 
that  master  mind,  Capt.  Bill  Gaskill. 
We  traveled  Main  street  from  Durham 
to  Beaufort,  and  there  was  a  sign 
of  prosperity  all  the  way,  the  towns 
especially  showing-  wonderful  growth 
and  improvement.  One  from  the  hilly 
country  is  amazed  at  the  beautiful 
farms  seen  all  along  the  way  until 
well  beyond  Beaufort.  We  left  our 
cars  at  Atlantic,  and  made  the  trip 
across  the  sounds  in  Capt.  Willis' 
boat,  which  certainly  could  not  enter 
a  marathon,  for  it  is  only  about  thirty 
miles  from  Atlantic  to  Ocracoke,  but 
somehow  four  hours  is  consumed  on 
the  way. 

Ocracoke   is    an   island,    the    widest 


part  being  only  about  two  miles,  while 
from  Ocracoke  inlet  on  the  South  to 
Hatteras  inlet  on  the  North  is  fifteen 
miles,  with  Pamlico  sound  on  the 
West  side  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on 
the  East.  On  this  island  is  six  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  several  hundred  pon- 
ies, cows  and  sheep  and  two  dogs, 
not  to  mention  the  geese  and  ducks. 
Ocracoke  island  is  a  part  of  North 
Carolina,  yet  as  different  in  every 
respect  as  if  it  was  a  foreign  coun- 
try. The  brogue  is  different  from  that 
of  any  part  of  the  State,  and  their 
mode  of  living  is  peculiar  to  itself. 
There  are  no  streets  in  the  little  town, 
simply  lanes,  with  houses  here  and 
there  as  if  they  might  have  been  drop- 
ped from  an  airplane.  There  is  no 
semblance  of  the  town  having  been 
planned,  or  laid  off,  and  the  streets 
are  simply  a  lane  of  deep  sand,  with 
no  sidewalks.  We  Avere  told  they 
could  not  build  sidewalks,  as  the  sand 
shifts  so  that  the  streets  would  be 
buried  under  it  almost  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  built.  Fishing  is  their  sole 
occupation,  little  or  no  vegetation 
grows  on  the  island,  only  a  few  scrub- 
by trees  dotted  about  the  swampy 
places.  But  they  have  an  all-the-year 
-round  tourist  business,  the  Northern- 
ers coming  down  in  the  winter  hunt- 
ing geese  and  ducks,  while  in  the 
summer  months  all  sections  of  North 
Carolina  is  represented  in  the  great 
hordes  who  go  there  for  fishing. 

But  they  are  a  happy  people,  and 
honest  to  a  fault,  there  being  no  such 
thing  as  a  lock  in  the  town,  and  no 
government  is  needed,  for  crime  is 
almost    unknown    to    them.     "Where 
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happiness  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be 
wise, ' '  but  we  prefer  a  little  more 
wisdom  and  not  quite  so  much  happi- 
ness in  this  ease,  and  prefer  more 
hills  and  less  water,  even  if  locks 
are   necessary. 

Now,  just  a  line  about  our  fishing-. 
Early  Wednesday  morning'  we  don- 
ned our  fishing  clothes  and  set  out  in 
a  Ford  truck  for  a  fifteen  mile  ride 
across  to  the  beach  and  up  to  Hatteras 
inlet.  Here  we  left  the  truck  and 
waded  out  into  the  briny  deep,  and 
for  several  hours  spent  the  time  cast 
ing  for  drum,  but  not  a  strike  re- 
warded our  efforts.  Returning  to 
town  for  dinner,  we  went  through 
the  same  performance  after  dinner, 
with    exactly    the    same    results.     On 


Thursday  morning  the  crowd  tried 
the  sound,  and  had  a  little  luck,  but 
in  the  afternoon  we  met  with  better 
luck  and  had  some  real  fishing,  catch- 
ing fifty  pounds  of  trout,  weighing 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  pounds. 
This  was  the  only  worth  while  fishing' 
we  had,  but  wTe  were  still  faithful  and 
persistent,  and  tried  our  best  efforts 
again  on  Friday,  but  without  results. 
We  fished  faithfully  and  long,  but  the 
winds  and  the  cold  weather  against 
us,  and  we  could  not  qualify  as  first 
class  fishermen.  But,  it  was  a  great 
trip  and  we  enjoyed  being  in  this  new 
world  to  us,  for  it  is  a  new  world 
to  any  one  who  has  never  visited  Ocra- 
coke. 


CHILD'S  RIGHTS  DEFINED  BY  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

For  the  first  time  in  history  children  enter  into  an  international  com- 
pact. The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  defined  the  rights  of 
the  child  in  a  definition  known  as  ' '  The  Declaration  of  Geneva. ' '  It 
reads : 

"By  the  present  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Child,  commonly 
known  as  the  Declaration  of  Geneva,  men  and  women  of  all  nations,  rec- 
ognizing that  mankind  owes  to  the  child  the  best  that  it  has  to  give,  de- 
clare and  accept  it  as  their  nationality  or  creed: 

"1.  The  child  must  be  given  the  means  requisite  for  its  normal  devel- 
opment, both  materially  and  spiritually. 

"2.  The  child  that  is  hungry  must  be  fed;  the  child  that  is  sick  must 
be  helped;  the  child  that  is  backward  must  be  helped;  the  delinquent 
child  must  be  reclaimed  and  the  orphan  and  the  waif  must  he  sheltered 
and  succored; 

"3.     The  child  must  he  the  first  to  receive  relief  in  times  of  distress; 

"4.  The  child  must  he  put  in  a  position  to  earn  a  lvielihood  and  must 
be  protected  against  every  form  of  exploitation; 

"5.  The  chid  mush  be  brought  up  in  the  consciousness  that  its  talents 
must  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  its  fellow  men." — Public  Welfare. 
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GOV.  BENJAMIN  SMITH'S  LAST  WISH 
TO  BE  CARRIED  OUT  BY  MASONS  OF 

STATE 


(Greensboro  Daily  News} 


The  glamour  and  romance  of  an 
age  long'  past  recall  themselves  vividly 
with  the  announcement  that  the 
Masons  of  the  state  are  to  erect  a 
marker  at  the  long  obscured  grave  of 
Governor  Benjamin  Smith  down  in 
historic    old    Brunswick    county. 

Soldier,  governor,  15  times  state 
senator,  thrice  grand  master  of  the 
Masons — this  briefly  sums  up  the 
brilliant  public  career  of  Governor 
Smith.  He  was  one  of  the  first  group 
of  trustees  of  the  university,  and 
his  gift  of  20,000  acres  of  land  mark- 
ed him  among  the  most  generous.  He 
is  often  referred  to  as  the  universi- 
ty's first  benefactor.  Yet,  when  he 
dier,  he  was  penniless  and  a  debtor. 
His  body  was  stolen  when  his  credi- 
tors held  the  remains  for  payments 
of  his  debts,  and  as  a  result  his  burial 
place  was  long  a  mystery. 

It  was  a  brilliant  and  varied  ca- 
reer. His  poverty  resulted  from  un- 
failing generosity  and  trustfulness  in 
endorsing  notes  for  unworthy  friends 
and  reflects  no  discredit  save  that  of 
a  nature  too  kind  and  trusting.  His 
name  is  an  illustrious  one,  and  the 
honor  the  Masons  are  now  to  bestow 
is  regarded  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
great    North    Carolinian. 

Unveil  Marker  Next  Month. 

The  unveiling  of  the  tomb  will 
take  place  in  Old  St.  Phillip's  chapel 
the  middle  of  June.  The  marker  will 
be  a  two  or  three  foot  wall  surround- 
ing his  grave  "with  a  marble  slab  rest- 


ing on  the  Avail  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion "To  the  Memory  of  Benjamin 
Smith — Soldier  and  Statesman — Born 
1747— Died  lS2f>." 

It  will  be  a  fruition  of  Oovernor 
Smith 's  wishes.  In  his  will  he  re- 
quested that  i,f  he  died  in  North 
Carolina  he  be  buried  in  Brunswick 
and  that  a  tombstone  similar  to  the 
one  over  his  wife's  parent's  graves 
at  Brunswick  be  erected  over  his. 
Governor  Cmith's  body,  when  it  was 
located,  was  reinterred  with  Masonic 
rites  at  the  old  chapel,  and  now  the 
erection  of  the  marker  will  complete 
the  carrying  out  of  Governor  Smith  's 
last    wish. 

Aide-de-Camp  to  Washington. 

Even  in  youth",  Benjamin  Smith 
was  outstanding.  His  impetuousness 
led  him.  into  many  quarrels,  and  his 
desire  for  adventure  and  romance 
caused  him  to  enter  military  life  at 
an  early  age.  He  served  heroicly  in 
the  Revolutionary  war  and  was  rais- 
ed to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  had 
the  distinction  of  being  personal  aide- 
de-camp  to  Washington  and  was  at 
his  side  at  the  memorable  retreat 
from  Long  Island.  Because  of  his 
outstanding  valor  and  distinction  in 
the  quest  for  American  independence, 
he  was  rewarded  .certain  lands  in 
Tennessee  which  he  gave  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  1807  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  board  o:  tins- 
tees,  of  which,  he  Avas  a  menibc". 
This   land  Avas  later  sold,   by  the  au- 
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thorities   of   the   university,,  for  $14,- 
00  0. 

When  Avar  was  threatening-  with 
France  in.  1796',  he  arose,  sword  in 
hand,  and  with  his  fiery  tongue  arous- 
ed the  men  of  his  home  county,  Bruns- 
wick, to  flock  to  his  banners.  As  a 
single  unit  and  under  Smith's  com- 
mand, the  militia  of  Brunswick  offer- 
ed their  services  to  the  distinguish- 
ed Washington. 

Elected  Governor  in  1810. 
Not  only  in  a  military  way  did  he 
serve  his  state,  hut  time  after  time 
he  was  elected  to  represent  his  coun- 
ty in  the  state  senate.  After  having 
been  elected  15  times  as  senator 
from  Brunswick  he  was  chosen  to  the 
highest  state  office  of  governor  in 
1810.  He  served  his  people  well,  and 
deserved  well  the  titles  of  general, 
governor,  and  the  affectionate  "Mars" 
Ben. 

In  1852,  many  years  after  his  death, 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  paid  tardy 
honor  to  his  memory  by  naming  Smith 
hall  in  his  honor.  This  building  at 
one  time  housed  the  university  library, 
later  the  school  of  law  and  is  now 
used  as  the  home  of  the  Carolina  play- 
makers. 

He  was  a  typical  gentleman  of  the 
Cape  Fear,  open  and  free  handed, 
highminded  and  chvialrous,  and  was 
noted  for  his  generosity.  There  is  an 
old  story  which  is  told  of  his  kind- 
ness to  some  officers  of  a  stranded 
vessel.  These  men  returned,  several 
years  later,  and  presented  him  with 
a  grape  vine  which  today  bears  the 
name  of  his  lovely  wife,  'Isabelle. 
Had  Many  Verbal  Combats. 
His  fiery  nature  often  led  him  in- 
to many  verbal  combats  which  result- 


ed in  duels.  In  all  of  these,  we  are 
told,  "he  conducted  himself  with 
courage  and  magnanimity."  In  one 
of  these  duels  he  was  wounded  by 
Jacob  Leonard,  a  noted  politician  of 
Brunswick,  and  as  a  result  carried  a 
pistol  ball  in  his  hi})  fur  the  remain- 
der of  his   life. 

The  natives  of  the  county  of  Bruns- 
wick thought  so  much  of  their  dis- 
tinguished representative  that  they 
named  the  capital  of  their  county  in 
his  honor,  Smithfield.  Later,  because 
of  the  influence  of  a  northern  rail- 
way interest,  the  name  was  changed 
to  Southport.  However,  Governor 
Smith's  name  still  survives  in  a  bleak 
island  which  juts  its  triangular  shape 
into  the  ocean  at  the  mouth  of  North 
Carolina's  greatest  river.  This  island 
is  -  known   as    Smith 's  islland. 

xVlthough  Colonel  "'Benny''  Smith 
was  ably  fixed  for  bestowing  the 
bounteous  gift  upon  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1790,  he  was  a  pau- 
per at  his  death.  No  dishonor  is  re- 
flected upon  the  name  of  this  gallant 
Carolinian  by  mention  of  this;  rather 
it  raises  him  higher  than  ever  in 
poimlar  esteem.  For  his  poverty  came 
as  a  result  of  the  indorsements  of 
notes  of  friends.  With  his  generous 
spirit  he  had  cared  for  others  better 
than  for  himself;  and  when,  in  his 
79th  year,  the  old  warrior  was  laid 
to  rest,  "he  who  had  given  a  pricely 
territory  to  the  State  university  hardly 
had  where  to  lay  his  head." 
Body  Claimed  for  Debts. 
An  interesting  legend  is  connected 
with  his  burial.  Because  of  his  debts 
and  in  accordance  v  ith  the  law  of 
that  day  it  became  necessary  for  the 
deputy  sheriffs  to  remain  in  posses- 
sion   of    his    body    until    his    friends 
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could  satisfy  his  creditors.  His  re- 
mains were  to  be  removed  to  some 
house  inhabited  only  by  the  minors 
of  the  law,  but  by  some  device,  his 
friends  managed  to  lure  the  authori- 
ties temporarily  from  the  body.  Up 
on  their  return  the  coffin  had  disap- 
peared. They  searched  high  and  low 
but  no  coffin  could  they  find. 

According  to  an  old  story,  two 
negroes  had  been  hired  for  five  dol- 
lars apiece  to  bury  Governor  Smith 's 
body  in  Old  St.  Phillip's  churchyard 
in  Brunswicjk.  As  the  story  goes, 
these  two  negroes  received  the  body 
in  a  boat  on  the  Cape  Fear  river  at 
the  witching  hour  of  midnight.  As 
time  elapsed  and  one  of  the  negroes 
died,  the  other,  also  near  death,  con- 
fessed to  his  sins.     According  to  his 


tale,  after  they  had  received  the  body 
and  started  down  the  river,  they  re- 
considered their  offer  of  five  dollars 
for  the  burial.  Thinking  that  the 
' '  hants ' '  made  the  graveyard  at  that 
time  of  night  no  place  for  a  'nigger,' 
they  carefully  eased  the  "guvnor" 
into  the  waters  of  the  Cape  Fear.  For 
many  years  no  trace  of  the  body  of 
Governor  Smith  was  found  and  this 
story   was   accepted   as   authentic. 

Later  Miss  Mary  Stuart,  of  South- 
port,  disproved  this  theory  by  the 
discovery  of  Governor  Smith's  grave 
near  Southport.  Much  investigation 
proved  that  this  was  the  real  grave 
of  Governor  Smith,  as  the  pistol 
ball  which  he  carried  in  his  hip  was 
found  among  the  ashes. 


GETTING  TOGETHER 

One  reason  why  "farm  relief"  hasn't  materialized  is  because  the  or- 
ganization maintained  by  the  farmers  themselves  have  been  unable  to 
agree  on  what  relief  should  consist  of  and  how  it  should  be  distributed. 
In  the  past  few  weeks,  however,  three  of  the  largest  farm  organizations 
in  the  United  States  have  gotten  together  on  the  proposition,  reached  an 
agreement,  and  are  now  standing  firm  for  exactly  the  same  thing. 

The  National  Grange,  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
The  Farmer's  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  have  drawn  up  a 
measure  to  be  offered  Congress  through  its  agriculture  committee.  It  asks 
for  a  system  whereby  the  tariff  will  be  effective  on  all  crops  so  that  sur- 
pluses will  not  depress  domestic  prices;  it  seeks  to  have  the  government 
control  and  dispose  of  surpluses,  which  would  automatically  check  over- 
production. And  it  further  seeks  to  establish  farmer  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  marketing  organizations,  with  due  consideration  for  cooperatives 
already  established. 

It  is  the  longest  step  yet  toward  actual  relief,  the  getting  together  of 
the  three  big  farm  organizations,  and  everyone  will  join  with  the  balance 
of  the  country  in  praising  such  a  move.  Now  that  farm  organizations  have 
quit  fighting  among  themselves  and  started  to  work  in  unison  relief  of 
some  sort  is  bound  to  come. 
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THE  PROFIT  OF  TRAINING 


(The  Progressive  Farmer) 


Twenty-five  years  ago  this  week 
The  Progressive  Farmer  published  a 
notable  address  by  a  man  who  was 
not  then  famous  but  has  since  be- 
come so.  Walter  H.  Page  was  the 
man  and  his  subject  was  "The  Profit 
of   Good   Training." 

In  a  powerful  way  he  stressed  the 
fact  that  nobody  is  helped  by  cheap, 
inefficient  labor  but  everybody  is 
helped  by  having  every  man  trained 
in  a  way  to  work  with  efficiency  and 
to  command  good  wages.  On  this 
point  he  said : 

"Looked  at  from  the  ponit  of  view 
of  the  individual,  it  is  clear  that  it 
pays  an  individual  to  be  trained.  But 
how  is  it  looked  at  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  whole  community?'  If 
1  want  a  man  to  shovel  dirt,  perhaps, 
I  do  not  need  a  trained  man — I  want 
a  man  for  70  cents  a  day  not  for 
$2.50.  If  everybody  in  a  community 
be  trained  who  will  shovel  dirt  and 
chop  the  wood  and  draw  the  water 
Does  not  every  community  require 
a  large  number  of  untrained,  low- 
priced  men  ?     No ! 

' '  That  is  the  fatal  doctrine  that 
our  father  fell  into  and  lost  leader- 
ship thereby.  It  is  this  doctrine  that 
has  cost  the  Southern  States  100  years 
of  progress,  for  this  is  nothing  but 
a  sequel  of  slavery.  If  every  man 
in  the  community  were  trained,  you 
could  have  your  dirt  shoveled  more 
cheaply  than  now.  A  trained  man 
would  drive  his  scoop  to  your  'dirt, 
attach  it  to  an  electric  wire  and  shovel 
your  dirt  more  accurately,  more  quick- 
ly, more  cheaply  than   any  Negro  in 


Alabama  can  do  it.  That  sort  of  ac- 
tivity is  happening  all  over  the  indus- 
trial world.  Men  once  pegged  shoes 
by  hand.  They  are  pegged  much  more 
cheaply  by  machinery.  Whole  towns 
are  given  to  shoe-making;  and  a  man 
who  invented  shoe-pegging  machinery 
lately  died  and  left  a  great  legacy  to 
Harvard  College.  Men  once  shoveled 
iron  ore  by  spades.  On  Lake  Superior 
tons  are  now  lifted  from  the  earth 
by  machinery,  and  it  is  not  once  mov- 
ed by  the  muscle  power  of  man  till 
it  becomes  steel  rails  and  they  are 
laid  on  the  roadbed.  It  is  precisely 
this  kind  of  trained  activity  that  has 
enabled  the  United  States  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  industrial  world.  Here 
is  the  whole  secret  of  it — training 
from    the    very   bottom   up. 

"Economic  civilization  moves  for- 
ward only  as  the  whole  mass  of  ac- 
tivity becomes  more  efficient.  Are  you 
a  lawyer?  Your  dirt  shoveler  can 
never  pay  you  a  large  fee ;  but  a  train- 
ed man  who  works  machinery  may.  Are 
you  a  merchant?  Your  untrained  dirt 
shoveler  can  never  buy  much  from 
you  with  his  70  cents  a  day.  But  a 
man  who  earns  $4  a  day  is  Avorth 
having  as  a  customer.  Are  you  a 
railroad?  Your  untrained  man  has 
little  money  to  travel  and  nothing  to 
haul.  Are  you  a  cotton  mill?  Your 
untrained  man  or  woman  can't  buy 
much  cloth  on  low  wages.  Whatever 
you  are,  you  fare  better  if  all  men 
about  you  are  trained,  and  you  fare 
well  in  proportion  to  the  number  that 
are  trained. 
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THE  JOB  OF  PARENTHOOD 


By  Rev.  Albea  Godbold 

"Parenthood  is  the  biggest  job  on 
earth,  bar  none.  And  unless  the  par- 
ents Of  today  place  the  children  first 
in  their  lives,  study  to  train  them  in 
the  way  they  should  go,  they  will  not 
deserve  the  glowing  eulogies  which 
■\\e  pay  to  our  own  mothers  today. 

Using  for  a  text,  "And  he  said, 
who  are  these  with  thee?  And  Jacob 
said,  the  children  whom  God  hath 
graciously  given  thy  servant. 

•'The  foundation  of  Mother's  day 
is  spiritual.  It  is  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  motherhood  is  the  near- 
est approach  in  human  terms  to  the 
ideal  and  transcending  love  of  God. 
No  one  underestimates  the  importance 
of  the  fourth  commandment.  'Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother."  And 
one  grows  older  one  appreciates  and 
honors  them  more  and  more.  But  in 
many  homes  the  fourth  commandment 
needs  to  be  inverted.  Parents  need 
to  be  urged,  'honor  thy  children.' 

"Parenthood  is  the  biggest  job  on 
earth,  bar  none!  But  the  tragedy  of 
civilization  today  is  that  literally 
thousands  of  fathers  and  mothers  do 
not  realize  the  heavy  responsibilities 
placed  upon  them  in  their  children. 
The  child  is  the  most  important  vis- 
itor that  will  ever  cross  the  threshold 
of  any  home  and  he  is  due  every 
consideration.  He  is  an  important 
person,  Phillips  Brook-  said  years 
ago,  'civilization  marches  forward  on 
the  feet  of  little  children.'  Children 
are  important  because  they  give  real 
meaning  to  llife.  '  We  do  not  begin  to 
enter  into  the  full  meaning  life  until 
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we   start   to   live  in   and   through   and 
with    our    children. 

"An  important  factor  in  this  job 
of  parenthood  is  that  it  involves  mak- 
ing a  home.  Tn  this  great  responsi- 
bility many  parents  are  failing.  The 
places  where  many  families  live  are 
merely  lodging  places  with  an  irregu- 
lar cafeteria  attached.  We  have  many 
and  fine  houses  today,  but  it  is  a 
question  "whether  we  have  enough  real 
homes.  For  the  home  is  not  a  house, 
it  is  an  atmosphere.  And  even  in  this 
high  pressure  life  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  real  home  if  one  will  but 
take  the  task  seriously.  Study  to 
show  yourselves  approved  as  parents 
with    successful    homes. 

"Parenthood  is  a  big  job  because 
it  involves  child  training.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  note  the  number  of  parents 
who  deny  or  ignore  that  fact.  They 
have  the  idea  that  after  the  children 
are  born  they  will  naturally  grow  up 
to  be  intelligent,  cultured,  Christian 
people.  They  forget  that  the  child 
is  simply  a  bundle  of  possibilities, 
both  good  and  bad.  Child  training 
must  begin  the  first  day  of  the  little 
one's  life  and  continue  until  maturity. 
Successful  parents  are  the  ones  who 
take  this  matter  of  child  training 
seriously.  Parents  who  do  not  put 
their  children  first  are  not  doing  their 
job  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  The 
home  in  which  there  is  the  thought- 
ful, prayerful,  loving  guidance  of  a 
father  and  mother  is  the  only  place 
to  prepare  the  future  leaders  of  our 
civilization." 
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SAVE  WHAT  WE  HAVE 

(Mecklenburg  Times) 

Chambers  of  commerce  and  busi-  live  unto  himself  today  and  ever 
ness  men  in  this  section  are  learning  amount  to  anything.  Your  cooper- 
that  it  is  just  as  important  to  care  ation  with  the  farmers  is  an  integral 
for  the  industries  which  are  in  our  part  of  your  well  being  as  much  as 
midst  as  it  is  to  get  new  businesses  with  the  mills  and  other  activities.'' 
and  industries.  Not  so  long  ago  Ave  heard  the  manag- 

There   is   a   lot   of   sound   advice   in  er    of    one    of    the    large    department 

the  statement  made  recently  by  W.  S.  stores  of  this  city  tell  a  chamber  of 

Lee,  vice  president  and  chief  engineer  commerce  man  that  Charlotte  did  not 

of   the   Duke    Power    Company,    when  need   any  more   department   stores   at 

he  told  the  civic  organizations  of  An-  this  time  but  that   those  here  needed 

derson,    S.    C,    that    full    suport    and  the    full    support    of    the    chamber    of 

fair  treatment  should  always  be  given  commerce.     If   the    chamber    supports 

to    the    industries    already    located    in  the       stores    we    have    and    they    are 

the  community.  prosperous  they  will  not  have  to  work 

Mr.   Lee  told   them,   ''Chambers   of  to  get  more.     They  will  come  as  fast 

commerce   seem   to   think  their  whole  as  they  are  needed  of  their  own  ae- 

object    is    to    get    new   industries    and  cord. 

when  they  get  them  they  don't  seem  The  same  is  true  of  all  other  busi- 
to  care  a  cuss.  If  you  want  to  get  ness  here.  The  chamber  of  commerce 
others  you  must  manifest  interest  in  should  always  keep  n  close  touch  with 
those  you  have.  When  it  goes  abroad  local  business  and  do  all  that  it  can 
that  fair  treatment  is  being  given  in-  to  keep  it  prosperous.  Successful 
dustries  in  a  comnianity,  it  is  the  best  business  and  industry  are  our  corn- 
thing  that  can  be  done."  munity's     greatest     asset.     Outsiders 

He  also  urged  their  cooperation  with  iare    not    coming    where    failures    and 

the  farmers  and  said,   "No  man  can  bankruptcies    are    common. 


The  sooner  a  man  is  convinced  that  there  are  no  short  cuts  in  life  the 
better.  Some  men  never  learn  it.  To  the  end  of  their  lives  they  have  a 
notion  that  there  is  a  short  cut  to  wealth,  a  short  cut  to  reputation,  a 
short  cut  to  health,  a  short  cut  to  happiness — if  they  could  only  find  it. 
They  walk  along  the  high  road  with  a  continual  sense  of  grievance.  Every 
now  and  then  they  deviate  to  the  right  or  left  to  reach  in  a  step  the  fields 
of  desire,  but  it  always  ends  in  their  coming  back  to  the  main  road  again, 
a,  little  behind  where  they  left  it. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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CHILD  TRAINING  IS  THING  THAT'S 
MOST  IMPORTANT 


(The  Robesonian) 

beginning-,    he    said.     The    threads    of 
the    pattern    of    adult    character    aw 

spun    in    childhood,    and    th<>    process 
by  which  they  are  spun  are  haV.t  and 


The  principal  address  at  the  meet- 
ing' of  Home  Demonstration  clubs  of 
the  10th  district  in  Lumberton  last 
Thursday  was  the  address  of  Dr.  Carl 
C.  Taylor,  dean  of  the  graduate  school  attitude  formation,  he  declared, 
of  N.   C.   State   college.  How  Children  Grow 

Attitude    Has    Changed.  "A    child    does    not    grow    like    a 

"I  don't  know  of  anything  that  house  is  built,"  said  Dr.  Taylor  in 
gives  me  more  heart  with  world  life  discussing  the  growth  or  development 
than  what  I  see  taking  place  through  of  children.  ";Rear  children  like  you 
home  demonstration  work,"   declared      nurture  plants,  for  children  grow  like 


Dr.  Taylor.  "In  the  past  the  pessi- 
mist on  the  farm  was  the  farm  woman. 
She  has  been  the  one  who  has  not 
wished  the  boy  or  girl  to  remain  on 
the  farm.  The  attitude  has  changed. 
The    Greatest    Thing. 


plants.     Character   is   the   process   of 
continual   change. 

How  Habits  Are  Formed. 
"Hoav  are  habits  formed,"  he  ask- 
ed.    '"  Habit   is  an   act   you  constant- 
ly repeat.     In  order  to  build  up  habits 


I  don't  believe  cooking,  cleaning     it    is    demanded    that    the   child    have 


and  clothing  is  the  important  thing. 
It  is  child  training.  Anybody  who  de- 
velops or  changes  the  character  of  a 
child  for  the  better  has  accomplished 
the  greatest  thing  that  can  be  done 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  pri- 
vileges and  responsibilities  of  mak- 
ing the  character  and  personality  of 
the  child  belongs  destinctly  to  fathers 
and  mothers.  The  sky  and  bevond  the 
sky  is  the  limit  of  the  possibilities." 


constant  and  stable  environment.  The 
influence  of  a  minister  can 't  be  a 
snap  of  your  finger  in  comparison 
with  what  your  influence  is.  It  de- 
mands that  the  child  himself  engage 
in  the  activity.  You  can't  build  a 
character  by  thinking  of  it.  Don't 
imagine  you  can  lay  clown  a  set  rule 
and  expect  your  children  to  form 
habits  from  it.  You  build  habits  on- 
ly through   activity.     It   can  be  done 


"What    are    the    processes    by    which      only   when   the   child  is   interested  in 
the    character    and    personality    of    a      doing  it. 


child  may  be  built,  he  asked.  First 
of  all,  be  showed,  character  and  per- 
sonality are  the  results  of  child  and 
youth  training  and  are  not  the  result 
of  any  ' '  hocus-pocus ' '  phyeological 
or  religious  conversion.  If  the  fathers 
and  mothers  did  their  work  right, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  conversion; 
the  children  would  be  right  from  the 


How  Attitudes  Are  Formed 
"How  are  attitudes  formed?  It 
is  an  exceptional  individual  when 
somebody  outside  the  home  changes 
his  attitude.  Ninety-nine  times  out 
of  a  hundred  parents  do  it  when  they 
do  not  think  their  children  are  listen- 
ing. Out  of  the  points  of  view  of 
the   parents   the   children   build   their 
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attitudes,  and  out  of  the  reactions  of 
the  parents  to  children,  children  to 
parents,  and  the  attitudes  of  children 
one  toward  another. 

The  Major  Project. 
' '  Tow  can  a  child 's  life  be  direct- 
ed? Life,  i^articularly  child  life,  is 
dynamic ;  it  isn  't  a  static  thing'.  It 
is  going  to  do  something.  In  the  fact 
of  its  going  to  do  something  lies  the 
potentiality  of  life.  When  you  whip 
your  child,  you  do  not  whip  him  for 
his  own  good ;  you  whip  him  to  get 
something  off  your  own  self.  A  child 
can  be  pulled  better  than  he  can  be 
pushed.  The  home  is  the  only  major 
institution  in  society  that  does  not 
have  trained  leaders.  The  average 
parents  do  not  know  the  laws  by 
which  the  children's  character  is  built. 


The  child  is  the  major  project  of  the 
home.  There  are  many  false  theories 
about  child  training.  Most  parents 
don't  pretend  to  try  to  be  intelligent. 
You  haven 't  anything  to  do  so  im- 
portant as  rearing  a  child.  Think  of 
your  child  as  your  major  project. 
Put  him  above  yourself.  You  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  process  and 
the  purpose  in  view.  The  parents 
should   co-operate. ' ' 

The  speaker  closed  his  address  with 
direction  to  the  source  of  child  for- 
mation on  the  subject  of  child  training. 
First,  get  it  in  the  school.  Get  it 
through  the  clubs,  not  only  home  de- 
monstration clubs  but  women's  clubs. 
And  last  of  all,  get  it  by  going  to 
work  on   the  job,   he   urged. 


NO  MAN  KNOWETH 

Revelations  following  the  Cleveland  Clinic  disaster  have  brought  to  at- 
tention the  fact  that  death  often  lurks  in  the  most  unlooked  for  places. 
For  years  X-ray  films  have  been  stored  there,  just  as  is  probably  done  in 
all  big  hospitals.  No  thought  was  given  to  the  danger  carried  by  those 
films.  Of  course,  all  knew  the  fire  hazard  they  contained,  but  long  asso- 
ciation and  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  threat  fsom  that  source  had 
lulled  the  officials  into  a  feeling  of  security.  But  none  gave  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  contained  ingredients  which  would  let  loose  a  tre- 
mendous wave  of  poison  gas. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  experts  that  the  X-ray  films  in  the  Cleveland 
Clinic  when  burned,  released  sufficient  poisonous  gas  to  have  killed 
4,000,000  persons  if  all  of  it  could  have  been  inhaled  by  that  many.  It 
was  a  sufficient  amount  of  gas  to  have  turned  the  tide  of  a  great  battle  in 
a  World  war.  If  it  could  have  been  applied,  it  was  sufficient  to  have 
killed  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  North  Carolina,  and  more  than  a 
million  in  adjoining  states.  Yet  all  that  death  was  confined  to  a  stock 
of  films  stored  in  a  small  room  in  the  Cleveland  Clinic. — Durham  Herald. 
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FRIENDSHIP'S  REWARD 


By  Ward 

For  a  number  of  years  Joe  Andrews 
and  his  dog,  '•'■'Ring,'*'  played  togeth- 
er on  the  Andrews  farm  in  Indiana. 
They  went  to  school  together,  Ring- 
accompanying  the  boy  in  the  morning, 
then  faithfully  waiting  outside  the 
schoolhouse  until  his  master  should 
appear  again.  They  brought  in  the 
cows,  hunted  through  the  woods  and 
fished  in  the  stream  near  their  home. 
Ring  would  help,  when  Joe  carried 
in  fire  wood,  by  taking  a  stick  in  Ins 
mouth  and  carrying  it  in  the  house. 
Then,  too,  the  dog  would  go  and  meet 
the  rural  mail  carrier,  bringing  the 
mail  to  the  house  and  saving  some 
member  of  the  family  many  steps. 

Naturally  the  Andrews  famly,  and 
espeeally  Joe,  thought  a  great  deal 
of  Ring.  But  as  the  boy  grew  up  to 
manhood  his  interest  in  life  and  its 
work  gradually  drew  him  away  from 
his  animal  friend.  He  still  cared  for 
the  dog,  but  had  less  time  to  devote 
to    his    friend. 

The  spring  that  Joe  was  eighteen 
his  parents  decided  to  move  to  North 
Dakota,  as  they  felt  sure  more  op- 
portunities existed  in  the  newer  State. 

*'I  don't  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  take  Ring  along;  he  is  so  old 
and  feeble  that  the  long  ride  in  the 
freight  car  would  kill  him."  Air. 
Andrews  spoke  from  the  comfort  of 
a  large  rocking  chair,  sitting  before 
the  fireplace  in  the  evening  after  a 
hard  day's  work  packing  things  in 
preparation   for    the    coming    move. 

The  dog  moved  slightly  in  his  sleep 
and  growled  from  the  depths  of  a  rug- 
placed  near  the  mantel  for  his  special 
use. 


Skeen 

"Brother  Ben  thinks  about  as  much 
of  him  as  we  do  and  only  today  offer- 
ed to  give  him  a  home  as  long  as  he 
lives.  That  seems  to  me  the  best  way. 
It  will  take  about  two  weeks  in  the 
freight  car;  then  it  will  be  a  lot  cold- 
er out  there  in  the  winter  time.  Ring 
has  been  a  faithful  friend  to  us  and 
I  hate  to  leave  him,  but  it  seems  the 
best  thing  to  do,''  continued  the  farm- 
er as  he  glanced  over  the  paper  at 
his   wife. 

Joe  stopped  reading,  closed  the  book 
with  a  snap,  and  exploded.  "No! 
I  don't  think  it  would  lie  the  best. 
Just  because  he  has  grown  old  and 
feeble  in  the  services  of  our  family, 
because  he  can  no  longer  see  our  faces, 
but  must  depend  upon  failing  hearing 
to  distinguish  our  voices  and  bark 
his  greetings,  must  we  leave  him  be- 
hind like  a  piece  of  rubbish  ?  Of 
course,  I  know  that  Uncle  Ben  would 
give  him  as  good  a  home,  and  as  ten- 
der care  as  we  can,  but  Uncle  Ben 
and  his  family  could  never  take  our 
place  in  Ring's  heart.  I  do  not  vant 
to  rob  him  of  any  pleasure  he  might 
get  in  the  last  few  months  of  his  life 
by  leaving  him  behind.  If  he  can't 
go,  I  won  't  go. ' ' 

"Yes,  we  understand  how  you  feel, 
Joe:  but  I  think  it  is  best  for  poor, 
old  Ring  to  save  him  the  hardships 
of  a  long  trip,.  "We  will  have  to  give 
him  up  in  a  short  time,  anyway,  and 
this  will  only  be  bringing  the  parting 
somewhat  sooner  than  otherwise," 
soothed  Mrs.  Andrews. 

"Don't  forget  the  time  he  trapped 
the  chicken  thieves  in  the  chicken 
house  and  kept  them  prisoners  there 
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until  you  could  go  out  and  capture 
them.  Or  the  time  he  held  the  bull 
at  bay  and  saved  you  a  serious  in- 
jury, Dad.  And  the  time  he  pulled 
me  out  of  the  water  when  I  fell  in 
while  I  was  fishing'. ' '  Joe  spoke  heat- 
edly in  defense  of  his  dog. 

"It  is  not  that  we  think  less  of  him 
than  before,  but  we  are  trying  to 
make  his  last  days  as  comfortable  as 
possible,"   argued   Joe's   father. 

''  Well,  I  heard  Uncle  Ben  say  the 
other  day  that  he  was  going  to  hire 
an  extra  man  this  summer,  so  I  can 
work  for  him  as  long  as  Ring  lives 
and  then  come  out  to  Dakota  on  the 
money  I  earn. ' '  The  youth  sat  down 
beside  his  dog  and  fondled  him  tend- 
erly. 

This  scene  touched  Mrs.  Andrews 
deeply.  Wiping  a  tear  away  with  her 
apron,   she  turned   to   her  husband. 

' '  We  had  better  take  the  poor,  old 
fellow  along,  come  what  will.  He,  no 
doubt,  will  be  much  happier  with  us 
than  away  from  us." 

"Looking  at  it  the  way  I  did,  I 
thought  it  was  best.  But  if  two  vote 
against  one,  that  means  a  majority, 
and  a  majority  is  supposed  to  rule 
in  a  well-regulated  family,''  replied 
Mr.  Andrews,  turning  to  the  market 
page. 

The  following  week  was  a  very  busy 
one  for  the  Andrews  family.  At  last 
everything  that  they  felt  they  could 
u>e  in  the  new  home  was  loaded  in 
what  was  called  an  emigrant  car. 
Several  horses  were  in  one  end  of  the 
ear,  with  some  hay  and  a  barrel  of 
water  for  the  animals  enroute.  The 
rest  of  the  car  was  piled  high  with 
farm  implements  and  household  goods. 

Mr.  Andrews  went  in  this  car  along 
with  the  horses,  farm  implements  and 
other  goods,  so  that  he  could  take  care 


of  his  horses  on  the  trip. 

The  car  was  routed  to  Chicago. 
There  it  was  switched  into  a  great, 
long  train  of  emigrant  cars,  all  bound 
for  the  West.  Twenty-five  and  thir- 
ty years  ago  hundreds  of  families,  ev- 
en thousands,  left  their  Eastern  homes 
every  spring  for  the  Golden  West. 

Mrs.  Andrews  and  Joe  visited  with 
friends  and  relatives  for  several  days 
after  Mr.  Andrews  left,  before  taking 
the  passenger  train  for  the  West.  In 
this  way  they  would  arrive  at  their 
destination  about  the  same  time  that 
Mr.  Andrews  would  get  there  with 
the  car. 

When  the  family  had  all  arrived  at 
the  little  Western  town,  a  homestead 
was  soon  located  some  twenty  miles 
from  town,  and  a  small,  hut  comfort- 
able home  built.  Then  Mr.  Andrews 
set  about  breaking  up  the  sod.  Four 
strong  horses  Avere  hitched  to  a  walk- 
ing plow,  and  the  rich  virgin  soil  Avas 
turned  over  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
acres  a  day.  Mr.  Andrews  would  plow 
for  several  days,  getting  a  nice  field 
broken  up.  Then  he  would  hitch  to 
the  disk  and  cut  the  sod  up  fine, 
makng  a  good  seed  bed.  After  har- 
rowing the  ground  several  times,  it 
was  ready  for  seeding.  In  this  way 
Mr.  Andrews  had  many  acres  in  crop 
before  the  season  became  too  late  for 
cropping. 

The  change  of  climate  seemed  to 
improve  Ring  considerably,  so  that 
he  could  get  around  better.  He  mov 
ed  rather  slowly,  but  enough  to  satis- 
fy him,  for  he  preferred  to  lie  and 
sleep  the  time  away. 

Spring  was  followed  by  one  of  those 
wonderful  North  Dakota  summers, 
which,  once  experienced,  can  never 
be  forgotten,  too],  invigorating  ev- 
enings with  a  long  twilight  that  call- 
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ed  one  out  to  sit  in  the  yard  as  the 
King  of  Night  sifted  darkness  from 
his  giant  shaker  and  sprinkled  it  over 
the  earth. 

With  fall  came  a  harvest  of  a  good 
crop  on  the  small  acerage  that  they 
had  out.  Getting  a  threshing  machine 
was  a  problem  for  the  new  settlers, 
but  at  last  two  men  who  owned  thresh- 
ing machines  and  who  lived  a  number 
of  miles  away,  came  into  the  com- 
munity and  threshed  for  the  home- 
steaders. While  none  of  the  settlers 
had  a  very  large  crop,  the  money 
brought  them  was  very  badly  needed. 

Winter  came  on,  but  the  settlers 
were  all  pretty  well  prepared  for  the 
long,  cold  months.  The  homesteaders 
in  that  vicinity  had  all  gone  to  Turtle 
Mountain,  about  fifty  miles  away,  and 
gotten  several  wagons  loads  of  poles 
to  use  for  fuel  during  the  winter. 

One  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews  set 
out  for  town,  leaving  Joe  at  home  to 
take  care  of  the  stock,  as  they  were 
to  be  gone  several  days.  Mrs.  An- 
drews found  it  necessary  to  have  some 
dental  work  done,  and  it  was  more 
convenient  to  stay  in  town  several 
days  until  this  work  was  finished  than 
it  was  to  make  such  long  trips  back 
and  forth  by  team. 

After  his  parents  had  gone  Joe 
spent  the  day  hunting.  In  the  even- 
ing he  did  up  the  chores,  then  read 
for  several  hours.  About  eleven 
o'clock  he  put  on  a  heavy  overcoat 
and  went  outside  to  watch  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  This  strange,  northern  light 
was  a  source  of  wonder  and  delight 
to  Joe  as  well  as  to  the  other  new  set- 
tlers. On  clear,  cold  nights  practi- 
cally the  entire  neighborhood  would 
be  out  watching  the  strange  display. 

This  night  the  light  was  particular- 


ly brilliant.  All  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow would  flash  across  the  entire  north 
heavens  from  west  to  east,  now  a 
solid  block  of  divergent  colors,  then 
shooting  up  in  spirals  and  columns  and 
fading  slowly  away ;  again  flashing 
across  the  sky  in  ripples  and  a  series 
of  sharp  points  like  the  peaks  of  a 
mountain  range;  like  the  ocean,  al- 
ways presenting  the  same  colors,  but 
ever  changing,  always  moving.  It 
kept  the  watchers  fascinated  until 
the  display  faded  out  entirely. 

Joe  watched  until  the  lights  grew 
dim  and  then  realized  that  he  was 
quite  cold.  He  ran  to  the  wood  pile 
carried  a  large  load  of  wood  into  the 
house,  filling  the  wood  box,  placed 
conveniently  behind  the  stove.  Then 
he  built  a  hot  fire,  warmed  himself 
thoroughly,  and  retired.  In  a  few 
seconds  he  was  sound  asleep,  for  any- 
one out  in  cold  weather  and  getting 
chilled  will  get  very  sleepy  as  soon 
as  he  gets  warm. 

How  long  he  had  been  asleep  the 
youth  did  not  know,  but  he  heard  Ring 
barking.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
dog  were  miles  away.  Joe  wondered 
what  might  be  the  matter,  but  he  felt 
so  drowsy  his  eyes  refused  to  open  and 
soon  he  was  sound  asleep  again.  Once 
more  he  heard  his  animal  friend  bark- 
ing. Joe  wished  the  old  scamp  would 
kee]}  still  and  let  him  sleep. 

Suddenly  Ring's  cold  muzzle  touch- 
ed Joe's  face,  and  something  seem- 
ed to  sting  his  nose  and  throat.  The 
dog's  barking  in  Joe's  ear  sounded 
like  a  cannon  had  exploded  in  the 
room  Joe  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes 
wide  awake  now.  Instantly  he  notic- 
ed the  room  was  filled  with  smoke 
and,  dashing  out  into  the  kitchen,  he 
saw  the  whole  wood  box  was  on  fire 
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Grasping  the  water  pail  sitting  near, 
the  youth  splashed  it  on  the  fire,  part- 
ly extinguishing  the  blaze.  Then  he 
raced  out  of  doors  and  brought  sev- 
eral bucketfuls  of  snow.  This  put 
the  fire  out,  and  after  opening  the 
doors  and  windows,  the  smoke  soon 
cleared   out. 

Joe  realized  that  he  had  left  too 
much  fire  in  the  stove  when  he  retired, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  faithful- 
ness of  his  pet  he  would  more  than 
likely  have  perished  in  the  fire.  Even 
if  he  had  escaped,  the  house  would 
surely  have  burned  down.  If  he  had 
awakened  a  few  minutes  later,  the 
fire  would  have  been  beyond  control. 

"Good  old  Ring,"  muttered  the  boy 
as  he  knelt  in  homage  besides  the  ani- 
mal. "I'll  not  wake  you  up  now  to 
tell  you  how  thankful  I  am,  but  in 
the  morning  I  '11  surely  tell  you  and  I 
know  that  you  will  understand." 

Joe  retired  again,  but  did  not  sleep 
for  several  hours,  and  even  then  he 
had  horrible  dreams  of  smoke  and 
fire. 

The  first  thing  he  noticed  next  morn- 
ing was  that  Ring  lay  just  as  he  had 


lain  after  the  fire.  Then  the  truth 
flashed  across  Joe's  mind.  He  hardly 
dared  to  think  of  it  and  yet  he  knew 
that  the  extra  exertions  and  excite- 
ment of  the  night  before  had  proved 
too  much  for  the  aged  dog.  Several 
tears  rolled  down  the  boy's  cheeks 
as  he  gazed  upon  his  faithful  old  pal. 

Early  that  morning  Mrs.  Andrews 
awoke  her  husband.  "I  feel  as  though 
there  is  something  wrong  out  home. 
Maybe  we  had  better  hurry  back,  and 
I  can  have  my  teeth  fixed  later  on." 

Within  an  hour  the  couple  were  on 
their  way  home,  pushing  the  team 
as  fast  as  possible,  considering  the 
many  miles  to  be  made.  They  arrived 
at  their  homestead  at  ten  o  'clock, 
just  as  Joe  was  finishing  the  morning 
chores.  He  led  them  in  the  house 
and  showed  them  their  faithful  old 
Ring  lying  so  still,  and  told  them  all 
about  the  fire  and  how  the  dog  had 
awakened   him. 

Today  a  small  plot  of  ground  is  fenc- 
ed off  in  one  corner  of  the  yard,  held 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  a  friend  who 
never  failed  in  time  of  need. 


The  old  crusaders  used  to  chant  this  prayer  as  they  surged  forward 
toward  the  holy  sepulchre: 

"Lord  of  the  starlight, 
Lord  of  the  sunlight, 
Lord  of  the  seasons, 
Teach  us  to  know 
How  best  to  love  thee, 
How  best  to  serve  thee 
In  summer's  flowers 
And  winter's  snow." 

— Selected. 
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EVERY  WEEK  IS  BETTER  HOMES 
WEEK  IN  VIRGINIA 


(Progressive  Farmer) 


The  last  week  in  April  was  desig- 
nated by  the  national  organization  as 
"Better  Homes  Week"  to  be  observ- 
ed all  over  America,  but  as  I  went 
about  to  meetings  during  this  week 
I  realized  that  every  good  home  maker 
in  Virginia  felt  just  as  I  do,  that 
every  week  in  the  year  must  be  de- 
voted to  this  wonderful  idea  it'  we 
are  to  succeed  in  making  better  homes. 
What  is  our  big  aim  in  working  tow- 
ard the  betterment  of  home?  To 
make  convenient,  attractive,  and 
wholesome  homes  aceesible  to  all 
American  families.  In  this  good  old 
State  of  Virginia  with  its  rich  back- 
ground of  history,  we  should  strive 
even  harder  to  mr.ke  our  homes  reach 
up  to  this  ideal. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  look  at 
your  home  with  the  eyes  of  a  strang- 
er1? Often  we  become  too  accustom- 
ed to  "home"  and  so  cannot  see  it 
as   others    see   it.     Let   us   begin    now 


Last  year,  in  Virginia  27  counties, 
through  their  home  demonstration 
clubs,  concentrated  on  the  study  of 
the  beautification  of  home  grounds 
This  year  we  would  Hike  to  be  able 
to  report  that  in  every  county  worth 
while  work  has  been  done  toward 
beautifying  the  rural  homes. 

But  when  we  speak  of  '■'Home" 
we  refer,  usually,  to  the  abode  of 
one  family  and  this  is,  of  course,  most 
important.  Following  up  this  idea, 
we  would  like  to  see  a  community 
center  or  ' '  Community  Home ' '  where 
all  from  one  neighborhood,  old  and 
young,  might  come  to  study  together, 
discuss  their  problems  together,  eat 
together  sometimes,  and,  best  of  all, 
to   play   together. 

Such  a  place  it  was  my  privilege  to 
see  when  I  was  invited  to  speak  at 
the  opening  of  the  Tomahawk  Com- 
munity House  on  Friday,  April  26. 
The  community  house  was  formerly  a 


in  this  gorgeous  springtime,  to  work  two-room  school,  but  after  consolida- 

toward    a    real    achievement    in    our  tion  of  schools  reached  that  eommuni- 

homes  this  fall.  ty  it  had  been  deserted.     No  one  would 

As  vou  drive  up  to  your  home,  what  have   recognized   it   as   a   dilapidated, 


do  you  see!  A  cinder  pile,  a  garbage 
pail,  and  a  lot  of  cans  and  debris 
around  the  door?  Or  do  you  see  a 
nice  mail  box  attractively  mounted, 
an  inviting  walk  up  to  the  front  steps, 
a  fine  stand  of  green  lawn,  and  some 
shrubbery  which  is  probably  in  bloom 
now?  What  can  gladden  our  hearts 
as  we  come  home  more  than  flowers 
— and   whv   not  have  a   rose   bush   or 


deserted,  country  schoolhouse  if  he 
or  she  had  Avalked  into  it  as  I  did  and 
been  charmed  by  the  wealth  of  color 
and  cheer  which  Miss  Exie  Lassetter, 
home  demonstration  agent  for  Ches- 
terfield County,  and  her  home  demon- 
stration club  women  had  been  able 
to  introduce.  The  walls  were  paint- 
ed a  rich,  warm,  apricot  shade  of  oil 
paint.     The  floor  had  been  oiled  and 


larkspur    or    hollyhock    just    dutsdie      worked   over;    colorful    draperies   had 
your  kitchen  window?  been  hung  at  all  the  windows,  carry- 
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ing  out  the  warm  color  scheme:  and 
nice,  cozy  window  seats  built  up  in 
front  of  several  windows.  TheseWere' 
padded  and  upholstered  and  had  cush- 
ions of  the  same  material  as  that 
used  for  drapes.  Flowers  from  the 
gardens  of  the  club  members  added 
to  the  cheerful  scene,  and  altogether 
it  was  a  heart-warming  which  one  got 
at  the  opening  of  this  community 
"home.''  The  club  went  into  this 
in  a  businesslike  way — going  first  to 
the  board  of  education  for  written 
permission  to  use  this  school  and  they 
were  told  they  might  continue  to  use 
the  building  as  lono'  as  it  was  a  com- 


munity center.  :  The  Tomahawk  Farm- 
er- '  Club  assisted  in  this  work,  too — 
-as  if  takes  men's  backing  and  strength 
to  make  such  work  go.  Do  you  have 
a  place  in  your  community  where  the 
whole  community  may  meet  together? 
This  is  one  of  the  stepping-stones  to 
better  homes  and  a  better  communi- 
ty and  if  you  do  not  have,  why  not 
look  up  some  deserted  school  or  store 
and  ^ee  if  you  can  follow  the  lead  of 
the  Tomahawk  community  and  get  a 
real  "home''  for  your  neighborhood 
gatherings  ? 

Maude  E.  Wallace,  State  Home  De- 
monstration  agent,   Virginia. 


GOVERNOR  SEES  THE  HUMAN  PROBLEM  AS  STATE'S  BIGGEST 

Events  which  have  transpired  since  he  became  governor  have  evident- 
ly caused  Governor  Gardner  to  catch  a  new  view  of  the  problems  which 
confront  a  section  rapidly  becoming  industrialized. 

He  says  he  would  "not  permit  the  building  of  a  single  new  spindle  or 
new  loom  during  his  term  if  he  had  the  power  to  decide. 

Quantity  production,  the  American  contribution  to  industry,  defeats 
industrial  justice,  the  Governor  believes.  Recently  in  speaking  to  the  Gold- 
en Fleece,  an  honor  fraternity  at  the  University,  he  said: 

"In  our  restless  and  almost  relentless  pursuit  of  the  shadow  of  material 
gain,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  substance  of  all  human  happiness  and  well 
being,  which  is  equality  of  opportunity. 

'The  evil  of  industry  in  North  Carolina  is  that  industry  in  the  state 
has  gone  in  for  quantity  production  rather  than  for  quality. 

"If  I  had  the  power,  I  would  not  permit  the  building  of  a  single  new 
spindle  or  new  loom  during  my  term  of  office  as  governor.  The  rapid 
growth  of  North  Carolina  industry  has  brought  with  it  the  by-products  of 
congestion,  fermentation  and  discontent.  You  can  never  pay  wages  above 
bare  necessities  of  life  as  long  as  everything  is  based  on  mass  production, 
without  regard  for  quality  production  which  requires  skilled  labor. 

' '  The  biggest  problem  in  North  Carolina  today  is  the  human  problem 
and  the  thing  that  disturbs  me  more  as  governor  than  anything  else  is 
my  duty  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  that  great  question." — The  News-Herald 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS 

(By  Vernie  Goodman 


The  Training  School  has  plenty  of 
troubles,  but  there  is  one  problem  it 
never  has  to  face — that  of  applica- 
tions for  admissions.  The  big  prob- 
lem is  finding  places  for  the  boys  for 
whom  applications  are  made.  But  it 
does  feel  that  it  must  have  established 
rather  a  good  reputation  since  the 
following  was  received  in  a  recent 
mail : 
Dear   Sir: 

Will  you  please  let  me  know 
the  amount  of  tuition  I  will  have  to 
pay  and  the  kind  of  clothes  necessary 
to  send  my  two  girls  to  the  school1? 

The  school  is  sorry,  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  room  for  many 
boys  who  need  to  come,  and  that  the 
institution  is  for  boys  exclusively,  Ave 
can't  take  care  of  the  two  girls. 


But  besides  the  applications  for 
admission,  there  are  plenty  of  parents 
who  feel  that  after  a  short  period  of 
training  their  boys  ought  to  come 
home.  Hence  the  following: 
Dear  Sir: 

Will  you  let  my  bov  come 
home?  We  need  his  help  as  my  wife 
has  pellegra  and  we  have  a  cow? 

Just  whether,  as  is  likely,  that  boy 
was  good  help  around  the  farm,  or 
his  mother  really  needed  his  attention 
could  not  be  determined.  But  the 
letter  was  carefully  considered  and 
since  the  boy  had  been  at  the  school 
a  considerable  length  of  time  and  had 
a  good  record  it  is  likely  that  he  will 
be  allowed  to  go  home  and  help  out. 


occupied  one  of  the  front  steps  at  the 
Connon  Building  didn't  seem  to  have 
a  care  in  the  world.  He  looked  across 
the  campus — at  the  petunias  and  the 
pansy  border;  at  the  bed  of  madonna 
lilies  and  the  poppy  field ;  at  the  ver- 
bena and  the  roses  in  bloom,  ramb- 
ling over  the  big  rocks  down  by  the 
bridge.  They  were  all  caught  in  his 
glance,  even  though  he  didn't  know 
the  names  of  half  of  them.  It  prob- 
ably occured  to  him  that  the  lilies 
smelled  good,  and  the  roses  and  pop- 
ies  were  a  nice  warm  rose  color.  But 
the  brightness  of  the  morning  and 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers  must  have 
struck  him  with  a  sudden  joyfulness, 
for  he  kicked  his  heels  merrily  against 
the  lower  step  and  burst  into  song 
with  such  utter  abandon  and  cheer- 
fulness that  the  office  force  smiled — 
and  perhaps  envied  the  mood  of  the 
boy.  The  song  he  was  singing  was — 
of  all  things! — a  Christmas  hymn. 
The  idea  was  that  he  just  had  to  ex- 
press himself  in  song,  and  so  he  was 
singing  one  of  the  familiar  old  Christ- 
mas carols  that  all  the  boys  know. 
And  he  sent  it  ringing  across  the 
morning  stillness  with  all  the  ardor 
of  happy  youth.  It  is  not  likely  that 
anyone  coming  into  the  Cannon  Build- 
ing that  morning  had  a  scowl — the 
boy's  mood  was  infectious. 


It  was  a  bright  sunshiney  morning, 
and    the    overall    clad    youngster    who 


A  party  of  Training  School  people 
recently  went  over  to  the  Mecklenburg 
Sanatorium  to  visit  one  of  the  boys 
who  had  been  at  the  Training  School 
for  several  years.  He  had  expressed 
a  desire  for  a  wrist  watch  so  that  he 
might  tell  the  time,  and  the  men  of 
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the  school  had  subscribed  enough  to 
buy  for  him  a  nice  one.  The  folks 
carried  him  flowers,  too,  and  fruit, 
and  some  of  the  men  with  whom  he 
had  been  associated  left  by  his  bed 
some  spending  money  in  case  he 
should  care  for  some  small  luxuries. 
He  was  delighted  to  see  them — couldn  't 
get  over  saying  how  much  he  appre- 
ciated it  all — especially  the  watch. 
He  planned  to  spend  considerable 
time  winding  up  that  watch  and  look- 
ing to  see  what  time  it  was.  One  of 
the  visitors  went  out  on  the  piazza 
where  there  were  several  other  pa- 
tients. In  speaking  t©  a  man  whose 
bed  was  placed  near  the  door  of  this 
boy's  room,  the  man  said:  "That  boy 
is  always  talking  of  the  Training 
School,  and  of  his  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  the  place.  He  seems  to  feel 
that  it  is  just  home.  I  don 't  know 
much  about  it,  but  I  couldn't  help 
but  be  interested  in  a  place  that 
Avould  have  such  a  hold  on  a  bov  as 
that." 

Welfare  Officer  Z.  V.  Moss  of  Al- 


bemarle, accompanied  by  the  matron 
and  the  assistant  matron  of  the  Mitch- 
ell Home  School  paid  the  Training 
School  a  visit  one  day  this  week. 
The  homes  of  the  two  ladies  are  in 
far  distant  states,  and  Mr.  Moss 
wished  them  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  work  of  the  Training 
School  before  they  left.  After  mak- 
ing a  tour  of  the  place,  they  were 
enthusiastic  in  their  exoressions  oi 
approval  of  the  work  the  Tra.nnu' 
School  was  doing.  '-'We  would  tievei 
have  believed  anything  like  this  could 
be  carried  on,"  they  exclaimed,  "un- 
less we  had  seen  it  for  ourselves. 
The  whole  thing  is  more  like  a  spirit 
— it  is  something  that  must  be  fait 
rather  than   looked  at." 


A  party  of  pleasant  visitors  Mon- 
day afternoon  was  Miss  Mabel  I.ip- 
pard  from  Salisbury  and  a  part  of 
her  class.  Miss  Lippard  had  taken 
the  young  folks  for  a  visit  to  the  Ob- 
server Building  at  Charlotte  and  stop- 
ped over  to  see  the  Training  School 
on  the  way  back. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  young  carp      from  our  bee  hives.     This  honev  was 
have  been  placed  in  our  lake.  delivered   to   the   various  cottages. 


Our    cannery    is    being    cleaned    up  Mr.  Carriker  and  his  carpenter  shop 

and    preparations    are   being  made   to      boys  recently  built   a   railiing  around 
begin  canning  kraut.  our  small  lake. 


The  boys  received  the  last  of  the 
present  season's  crop  of  strawberries 
last  Sunday. 


Mr.   Hood  informs  us   that  he  has 
taken   one   hundred  pounds   of   honey 


New  fire  extinguishers  have  been 
placed  in  t,he  cottages,  shops  and 
school  rooms.  These  extinguishers  are 
small  glass  containers  and  in  case  of 
fire  are  to  be  used  like  hand  grenades; 
just    throw    them    in    the    fire,    which 
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causes  them  to  burst,  releasing'  a  very 
powerful   chemical. 


Mrs.  E.  F.  Wall,  Mrs.  W.  0.  Hines 
and  Miss  Lucy  May  Lee,  of  Chesney, 
S.  C,  spent  a  couple  of  days  at  the 
Training'  School  last  week,  visiting 
the  letter's  mother,  Mrs.  Betty  Lee,  a 
member  of  our  staff. 


Our  entire  population  of  nearly  six 
hundred  enjoyed  a  fried  chicken  din- 
ner last  Sunday.  Our  poultryman  re- 
ports that  120  chickens  were  required 
to  furnish  this  treat. 


Our  baseball  team  is  getting  off  to 
a  late  start  this  year,  due  to  cold  and 
rainy  "weather.  With  the  coming  of 
warm  weather  the  boys  have  been 
practicing  and  we  hope  to  put  a  good 
team  on  the  field  in  a  short  time. 


Mr.  Wm.  C.  Crook,  a  member  of 
our  teaching  staff,  is  back  on  the  job 
again  after  enjoying  a  pleasant  vaca- 
tion period,  during  which  time  he  and 
his  family  visited  Washington,  D.  C, 
returning  through  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  visiting  the  Luray  Caverns, 
Natural  Bridge  and  other  places  of 
interest. 


A.  new  Chevrolet  coach  has  been 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Train- 
ing School.  The  car  was  delivered 
last  week,  and  as  is  required  by  law, 
the  initials—"  J.  T.  S.-X.  C."— were 
painted    on    each    side. 


One  of  our  youngsters  was  very 
busily  engaged  cultivating  tomatoes 
last  "Wednesday  afternoon,  using  for 
this  purpose,  a  mule  and  a  spring 
tooth     cultivator.      Everything     went 


along  nicely  until  a  thunder  shower 
came  up  suddenly.  After  a  very  loud 
clap  of  thunder  and  bright  flash  of 
lightning,  the  boy  discovered  that  he 
was  minus  a  perfectly  good  mule,  the 
same  having  become  frightened  and 
was  taking  a  short  cut  towards  the 
barn,  dragging  the  implement  after 
him.  for  a  little  thing  like  a  cultiva- 
tor doesn't  mean  anything  to  a  fright- 
ened mule.  After  quite  an  exciting 
chase,  the  animal  was  overtaken  and 
we  are  glad  to  report  that  no  damage 
A\as  done. 

Mr.  A.  C  *  Shelton,  Boys '  Work  Se- 
cretary of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
had  charge  of  the  service  in  the  au- 
ditorium last  Sunday  afternoon.  After 
singing'  the  opening  hymn,  he  intro- 
duced Mr.  George  M.  Chenot,  musical 
director  of  the  Tenth  Avenue  Presby- 
tertian  Church,  Charloltte.  This  ver- 
satile young  man  proceeded  to  fur- 
nish an  entertaining  musical  program. 
He  began  by  playing  a  trombone  solo, 
which  was  well  rendered.  Next  came 
two  vocal  selections  in  a  very  pleas- 
ing manner.  He  then  taught  the  boys 
some  neAv  songs,  which  tty?y  soon 
learned  and  in  just  a  few  minutes 
Avere  singing  as  though  they  had  al- 
ways  knoAvn  them.  Mr.  Chenot  then 
brought  out  a  very  mysterious  look- 
ing black  bag  from  which  he  removed 
p  saw  and  a  violin  boAv  and  this  com- 
bination resulted  in  some  more  good 
music.  After  this  musical  program, 
Mr.  Chenot  proved  to  the  boys  that 
his  ability  Avas  not  confined  to  music, 
for  he  made  a  very  interesting  talk 
which  all  present  enjoyed.  We  Avere 
delighted  to  have  this  talented  young 
man  with  us  and  trust  he  will  make 
another  visit  in  the  near  future. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 
No.  40  To  New  York  9:21  P.  M 
No.  30  To  Washington  2:12  A.  M 
No.  136  To  Washington  5:05  A.  M 
No.  36  To  New  York  10 :23  A.  M 
No.  34  To  New  York  4:33  P.  M. 
No.  12  To  Richmond  7:09  P.  M 
No.       32  To  New  York       9:03  P.  M. 

Southbound 
No.  45  To  Charlotte  3:36  P.  M. 
No.  35  To  New  Orleans  9  :56  P.  M 
No.  29  To  Birmingham  2:15  A.  M. 
No.  31  To  Augusta  5:51  A.  M. 
No.  33  To  New  Orleans  8  :15  A.  M 
No.  11  To  Charlotte  8:00  A.  M. 
No.  39  To  Atlanta  9:45  A.  M 
No.  135  To  Atlanta  8:37  P.  M. 
N.       37  To  New  Orleans  11:29  A.  M. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington  and   beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  here  to  dis 
charge  passengers  coming  from  Wash 
ington  and   beyond. 

All  trains  stop  in  Concord  except 
No.  38  northbound 
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Mental  impressions  in  youth  are  deeper  and  more 
abiding  than  those  of  later  years.  Memory  then  is 
in  its  golden  summer,  and  the  solace  or  sorrow  of 
age  will  be  determined  by  what  one  reads  in  youth. 
We  will  forget  what  we  knew  in  middle  life  and  in 
later  years,  but  we  will  remember  what  we  learned 
in  youth  "e'en  down  to  old  age."  It  follows  that 
the  chief  business  of  the  home  is  to  guard  the  aven- 
ues of  the  mind  of  a  child,  that  no  evil  thing  shall 
enter  therein. — The   Methodist  Protestant. 
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DO  NOT  DELAY 

Dear  reader,  if  you  have  any  kind  word  for  your  friend  or  neighbor,  speak 
it  quickly.  If  you  intend  to  perform  a  generous  act  which  will  make  glad  the 
heart  of  a  fellow  man  do  it  at  once.  The  friend  for  tvhom  you  intend  the 
kind  word  or  deed  may  not  be  with  you  long.  His  way  may  be  a  hard  and 
thorny  one,  and  he  needs  the  encouraging  word  to  cheer  him  as  he  struggles 
on.  Of  ivhat  avail  will  it  be  to  you  to  say  kind  things  at  your  friend's  funer- 
al when  the  ear  can  no  longer  hear  or  the  heart  appreciate  the  words?  How 
many  an  aching  heart  has  cried  out: 

"O,   friends,   I   pray   tonigfit,   keep  not  your   kisses   for  my   dead,   cold    brow 
The  way  is  lonely,  let  me  feel  them  now. 
Speak  gently  to  me,  I  am  travel-worn, 
My  faltering  feet  are  pierced  by  many  a  thorn. 
When  dreamless  rest  is  mine,  I  shall  not  need 
The  tenderness  for  which  I  long  tonight." — Exchange. 


THESE  BUSSES  WERE  MADE  IN  CAROLINA 

We  could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  so  many  busses  parked  on  East 
Corbin  St.,  one  of  the  busiest  blocks  in  the  city,  and  asked  "what  does  this 
mean?"  Each  bus  was  marked  Carolina  Motor  Camp.  We  naturally  thought 
that  some  show  had  come  to  our  city.  The  whole  project  was  made  clear  after 
accepting  an  invitation  to  go  on  the  inside  and  look.  We  were  amazed  to  see 
such  a  complete  compartment  fixed  up  for  the  specific  purpose  of  carrying- 
tourists.  In  fact  it  was  fitted  up  so  as  to  carry  a  real  "house  party  on 
tvheels".  This  new  way  of  travel  opens  the  door  to  see  the  beauties  of 
America  incurring  but  little  expense.     One  could  hardly  conceive  that  so  much 
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Dould  be  placed  in  such  a  small  space.  The  sleeping  cars  through  a  combin- 
ation of  seat  arrangements  are  planned  so  as  to  be  used  for  berths.  From  the 
side  of  each  bus  the  tents  are  stretched  to  give  shelter  to  the  berths  to  be  used 
by  the  house  party.  The  seats  are  nicely  upholstered  and  from  the  back  of  each 
is  a  folding  table  that  can  be  used  for  writing  desk  or  dining  table.  There  are 
rest  rooms,  wash  rooms  in  each  car. 

To  be  perfectly  honest  the  Avhole  outfit  was  attractive  and  we  felt  very  much 
like  joining  Mr.  H.  W.  Blank's  party. 


A  FINE  PIECE  OF  PUBLICITY 

Col.  Charles  Lindbergh  has  tried  to  evade  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  many  newspaper  reporters.  But,  he  has  truly 
thrown  himself  in  the  limelight  by  the  simplicity  of  his  marriage  to  Miss 
Annie  Morrow  who  no  doubt  has  the  same  taste  and  ideals  as  those  of  the 
young  man  of  her  choice.  A  tplendid  precedent  set  for  many  who  are  strain- 
ing to  keep  up  with  certain  supposed  social  standards  of  the  day.  Expensive 
weddings  from  the  beginning  of  time  were  never  intended,  and  let  it  be 
hoped  that  the  unostentatiousness  of  the  Lindbergh-Morrow  nuptials  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  others  to  follow  suit.  There  should  be  more  simplicity  a  20 
genuine  sweetness,  and  sacredness  about  a  ceremony  that  was  instituted 
of  God. 


LET  US  THINK  MORE  HIGHLY  OF  THE  HELLO  GIRL 

We  are  often  inclined  to  think  that  any  one  with  ordinary  intelligence  suf- 
ficient to  manipulate  a  switchboard  in  a  telephone  office  is  fully  qualified  to 
hold  down  the  job.  There  is  much  more  to  the  work,  so  to  speak,  than  to  be 
Fin  automoton  for  the  reason  the  work  calls  for  the  characteristics  of  superior 
tcomanhood — courtesy,  patience,  endurance,  courage  and  quick  decision  most 
Especially  whenever  there  comes  sudden  disaster  or  tragedy.  If  you  recall  in 
nearly  every  great  disaster  you  can  bring  to  mind  some  operator  who  has  played 
the  heroic  role  either  by  saving  life  or  property. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  it  was  Gladys  Gibson,  who  sat  at  the  switchboard  Avheu 
the  Cleveland  Clinic  catastrophe  took  a  death  toll  of  130  persons  by  the 
spreading  of  poisonous  gases.  The  explosion  came  like  a  flash,  and  without 
warning,  and  instead  of  this  young  girl  making  an  effort  to  save  her  own  life, 
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with  death  sweeping  all  about  her,  she  continued  to  give  warning,  by  ringing 
the  telephone,  so  as  to  arouse  others  in  all  parts  of  the  hospital.  While  re- 
maining true  to  her  charge  she  breathed  deeper  and  deeper  of  the  fatal  gas 
till  she  was  found  slumped  in  her  chair.  She  was  rushed  to  a  hospital,  but 
too  late,  she  died  Avith  a  smile  on  her  face.  Do  you  think  just  any  one  who 
can  answer  '"operator,"  and  say  "thank  you,"  with  no  idea  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  position  could  have  arsen  to  the  occasion  as  Gladys  Gibson  did  at 
the  crucial  moment?  Let  us  be  more  charitable  towards  the  •'hello  girls," 
because  really  they  are  on  the  "qui  vive''  while  we  are  asleep.  Their  position 
carries  with  it  a  greater  responsibility  than  we  realize. 


SUMMER  TOURS 

It  really  looks  as  if  everybody  will  be  able  to  take  a  summer  vacation  tour 
during  the  heated  season  of  the  year.  The  Southern  Railway  has  arranged  a 
splendid  itinerary  by  combination  rail  and  motor  bus  that  takes  the  tourist 
through  the  most  picturesque  and  notable  parts  of  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  The  round  trip  ticket  is  within  reach  of  many  who 
under  other  conditions  could  not  enjoy  an  outing.  The  stop  overs  are  arrang- 
ed to  suit  the  tourist  just  so  the  round  trip  is  completed  in  fifteen  days  from 
the  date  of  the  sale.  Business  is  slow,  and  money  is  tight,  but  you  just  watch 
to  see  the  number  of  people  who  will  avail  themselves  of  the  fine  opportunity 
to  enjoy  a  summer  trip.  To  get  from  home  occasionally  revives  one  and  gives 
a  finer  appreciation  of  home   after  returning. 


LET  THE  GOOD  WORK  CONTINUE 

For  many  years  the  Cabarrus  Black  Boys  Chapter  of  D.  A.  R.  have  been 
giving  a  medal  for  the  best  essay  on  "North  Carolina  Revolutionary  His- 
tory"— the  object  of  which  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  study  of  Revolu- 
tionary history,  among  the  city  school  students.  The  idea  has  proven  a  fine 
stimulus — many  creditable  papers  have  been  written.  This  year  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Preslar,  daughter  of  S.  W.  Preslar,  jeweler  of  Concord,  received  the 
medal  offered  annually  by  the  D.  A.  R.  chapter,  for  the  best  essay.  We 
take  great  pleasure  in  giving  in  this  issue  of  the  Uplift  Miss  Preslar 's  essay 
lor  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  young  people,  as  well  as  those  who  appreciate  local  history. 
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Miss  Preslar  was  a  member  of  the  senior  class  of  Concord  High  School  this 
year. 

The  office  force  of  the  Training  School  was  much  interested  in  an  article 
contributed  by  Henry  Denny  of  the  county  to  the  Open  Forum  of  Saturday's 
Charlotte  Observer.  It  was  reminiscent  in  nature,  and  had  to  do  with  a 
drive  over  the  country  with  especial  attention  to  the  old  churches.  A  refer 
ence  to  St.  Martin's  Lutheran  church  claimed  the  attention  of  Superintendent 
Boger.  "Why,  my  grandfather  gave  the  land  for  that  church  in  the  beginning 
and  built  the  church,"  he  said.  So  we  were  glad  to  see  that  it  was  found  ir 
a  state  of  good  repair — "A  neat  country  church,  having  two  doors  on  the 
western  end,  three  windows  on  each  side,  protected  by  beautiful  green  blinds 
The  interior  is  nicely  furnished  with  seats,  organ,  and  book  stand." 

Reading  a  bit  further,  reference  was  found  to  Lower  Stone  Reformed 
church.  i,; George  Boger,  a  Reformed  minister,  once  thrilled  the  old  historic 
Lower  Stone  Church  in  good  old  Pennsylvania  Dutch."  The  secretary  took 
notice  of  that.  The  name  seemed  familiar.  And  finally,  from  a  lot  of  old 
papers  she  resurrected  the  marriage  certificate  of  Daniel  Goodman  and  Mar- 
garet  Kluttz,  the  ceremony  having  been  performed  by  this  same  George  Boger 
one  hundred  and  eight  years  ago  this  last  December.  His  signature  is  per- 
fectly plain,  as  is  that  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court,  John  Travis  of  Concord, 
who  issued  the  license  in  Concord  on  Christmas  Day  of  1821.  Tradition  has 
it  that  the  Goodmans  were  staunch  supporters  of  the  Lutheran  faith  at  Organ 
fhurch  but  the  fair  Margaret  was  a  member  of  ' '  The  Lower  Stone  Church, 
hence  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  George  Boger  that  "Daniel  Goodman  is  mar- 
ried to  Margaret  Kluttz  on  the  27th  day  of  December  3821,  George  Boger 
officiatiating  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel." 

Refering  again  to  St.  Martin's  Lutheran  church,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
readers  of  the  Uplift  to  know  that  when  Mr.  Martin  Boger  gave  the  land 
for  that  church,  he  had  some  idea  of  what  church  property  should  consist  of 
- — he  gave  them  more  than  a  hundred  acres.  This  church  is  one  of  the  few 
country  churches  in  the  county  carpeted  throughout,  and  having  seats  that 
woiald  grace  any  city  church.  It  is  common  knowledge  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  that  at  a  meeting  when  the  question  of  seating  the  church 
was  uppermost,  the  late  Moses  Furr,  a  member  of  the  church  counsel 
arose,  cleared  his  throat  and  announced,  ''If  I  may  be  allowed,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  privilege  of  furnishing  all  the  seats  myself." 
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D.  B.  COLTRANE 


In  the  Concord  Daily  Tribune  of 
May  30th  we  read,  incorporated  in 
an  account  of  the  city  high  school 
finals,  that,  'Dr  Jesse  C.  Rowan  pre- 
sented to  the  school,  on  behalf  of  the 
present  board,  a  handsome  oil  paint- 
ing of  D.  B.  Coltrane."  Of  course, 
there  was  much  more  to  the  article, 
and  tribute  was  paid  to  Mr.  Coltrane 
in  unmistakable  terms — deserving  tri- 
bute, too,  as  all  who  are  acquainted 
Avith  the  facts  or  who  read  the  article 
in    the    Tribune,    know. 

During  the  life  time  of  our  Mr. 
Cook  the  Uplift  carried  a  special  ar- 
ticle, together  with  a  fine  picture  of 
Mr.  Coltrane.  The  article  told  many 
of  the  facts  of  his  life,  and  stressed 
especially  his  service  as  treasurer  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Jackson 
Training  School.  The  article  in  the 
Tribune  brought  the  facts  to  mind 
so  vividly  that  we  could  not  refrain 
from  further  comment. 

Mr.  Coltrane  was  born  in  Randolph 
county  December  2'5,  1842.  Whether 
anybody  ever  told  him  or  not,  he  was 
a  Christmas  present  to  the  Jackson 
Training  School.  At  nineteen  3  ears 
of  age  he  entered  the  army,  enlisting 
in  Guilford  county.  After  the  war 
having  served  the  entire  four  years, 
he  went  to  Missouri,  returning  to  his 
native  country  in  1888.  Having  lo- 
cated in  Concord,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  school  board.  Shortly 
afterward  a  member  of  the  board  re- 
marked in  his  hearing,  "We  have  a 
thankless  job,  but  nobody  cares  how 
it  is  done,  anyway.''  Mr.  Coltrane 
took  issue  with  him,  asserting  that  it 
was  not  merely  a  thankless  job,  but 
an   opportunity    for    service.     On    the 


strength  of  his  views  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  in  1891  and 
served  until  1907  when  he  was  com- 
missioned by  Governor  Glenn  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
The  Jackson  Training  School,  and  he 
resigned  as  chairman  of  the  Concord 
board.  During  his  service  as  chair- 
man of  the  school  board  he  was  in- 
strumental in  building  school  houses 
in  the  county  and  the  graded  schools 
in  the  city,  and  he  insisted  upon  re- 
gular attendance  when  these  meas- 
ures were  openly  opposed  by  the  lead- 
ing citizenship  of  the  county.  One 
man,  greatly  incensed  because  a  teach- 
er, backed  by  Mr.  Coltrane,  insisted 
upon  the  regular  attendance  of  his 
child  at  school,  had  a  highly  edifying 
conversation  with  Mr.  Coltrane.  He 
was  certain  that,  ' '  that  damn  board ' ' 
could  not  make  his  child  go  to 
school.  Mr.  Coltrane 's  reply,  while 
not  as  inflamable,  was  expressed  in 
no  uncertain  terms.  He  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  gentleman  that, 
while  the  board  might  not  be  able 
to  enforce  attendance,  they  had  con- 
siderable to  say  about  whether  a  child 
would  be  allowed  to  attend  school 
unless  some  degree  of  regularity  was 
agreed    upon. 

The  Training  School  has  no  paint- 
ing of  Mr.  Coltrane  to  hang  upon  the 
walls  of  any  of  its  buildings.  But 
painted  in  glowing  colors  in  the  mem- 
ory of  every  one  connected  with  the 
institution  is  his  service  to  the  school, 
his  unfailing  loyalty,  and  his  readi- 
ness to  serve  the  school  in  any  way 
possible.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  after  the  election  in  1907  he 
was  elected  treasurer,  which  position 
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he  has  held  ever  since.  All  these 
years  he  has  stood  as  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  school.  Any  effort 
he  could  make  to  help  when  the  school 
was  financially  embarrassed  was,  and  is 
not,  too  great.  Anything  he  could 
do  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
school,  to  keep  it  upon  a  sound  finan- 
cial rating  has  ever  been  at  the  call 
of  the  school  officials.  Not  long  ago  a 
man  came  out  of  the  room  where  the 
Board  was  holding  its  meetings.  He 
remarked,   "It    is    a    revelation    and 


an  inspiration  to  hear  Mr.  Coltrane 
pray."  These  meetings  are  invariably 
opened  by  prayer  offered  by  Mr.  Col- 
trane. 

And  so  we  are  glad  that  the  Con- 
cord school  has  this  painting,  and  we 
are  glad  that  Dr.  Rowan  paid  fitting 
tribute  to  the  man  as  he  presented 
the  painting.  But  we  are  just  stating 
our  feeling  and  esteem  for  him  when 
we  say  that  the  Jackson  Training 
School  has  a  finer  picture  of  Mr.  Col- 
trane  than    anybody. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE 


What  kind  of  place  would  this  be, 
If,  for  one  day,  we  should  all  agree 

To  live  by  the  Golden  Rule? 
If  we'd  do  unto  all  as  we  wish  that  they 
Should  do  unto  us,  in  our  work  and  play, 

On  the  street,  at  home,  at  school? 

The  world  would  seem  like  a  heavenly  place; 
There 'd  be  smiles  of  gladness  on  every  face, 

And  all  men  would  be  our  friends. 
Do  you  think  we'd  ever  go  back  again 
To  living  at  strife  with  our  fellowmen, 

And  working  for  selfish  ends? 

Well,  perhaps  the  season  is  far  away 
When  the  world  will  try,  for  even  a  day, 

To  follow  the  Master's  plan; 
But  it  might  come  sooner  if  you  and  I, 
Who  know  of  the  Golden  Rule,  would  try 

To  live  it  the  best  we  can. 


—The  Girl's  Weekly. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  FLAG 

(Concord  Daily  Tribune) 

One  hundred   and  fifty-three  years  headquarters     in     Cambridge,     Mass., 

ag'o  today,  June  14,  1777,  on  the  floor  January  2,  1776,  had  thirteen  stripes, 

of    the   American    Congress    a    resolu-  alternate  red  and  white,  the  union  be- 

tion  was  proposed  that  gave  the  new  ing    the    crosses    of    St.    Andrew    and 

republic  a  flag.  St.  George  on  a  blue  field.     Possibly 

John   Adams  is  credited   with   pro-  there   was   a   suggestion  of   design   in 

posing     the     resolution,     but     George  this    flag   for   the    Stars    and    Stipes. 

Washington  was  equally  active  in  the  The   Father   of  our   country  had    a 

affairs  of  the  colonies — he  was  a  pow-  great  interest  in  his  people  not  upon 

er  behind  the  scenes  in  the  coloniza-  land   alone    but    upon  the  high   seas, 

tion  and  the  formation  of  the  agencies  therefore,    in    response    to    a    request 

to  govern.  from   George   Washngton   that   a   flag 

You  hear  the  question  no  longer,  should  be  adopted  which  would  enable 
what  is  the  significance  of  Flag  Day?  the  Amercan  vessels  to  recognze  each 
The  Governor's  proclamation  calling  other,  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
upon  the  people  to  fittingly  observe  Congress  to  take  into  consideration 
Flag  Day  adds  dignity  to  the  oceas-  the  designing  of  such  a  flag  to  meet 
ion,  and  is  an  incentive  to  all  to  in-  the  condition.  Washington  himself 
form  themselves  as  to  the  origin  and  was  a  valued  member  of  that  import- 
value    of    the    American    Flag.  ant   committee. 

Previous  to  June   14,  1777,  at   dif-  Most    school    children    know    some- 

ferent    times   and   on    different   occas-  thing    about    Betty    Ross.      Doubtless 

ions   numerous  flags  had  floated  over  she    must    have    been    an    outstanding 

the  colonies.     There  is  a  difference  of  expert   needlewoman   of  her   day    for 

opinion    as    to    the    authenticity    of    a  Washington  to  have  found  his  wav  to 

colonial  flag  prior  to  1777,  but  in  the  the  place  of  her  a  bole,  an  upholster- 

National   Museum   is   a  collection,   in-  ing    business    in    her    own    home     239 


eluding  thirty  or  more  flags,  showing 
development  in  the  different  historical 
periods,  and  some  of  the  trophies  car- 
ry designs  similar  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 


Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The 
design  was  shown  to  Betsy  Ross,  and 
she  requested  that  it  be  re-drawn, 
which  he  did.  I  would  infer  that 
the    design    shown   was    not    clear   be- 


The  first  colonial  flag  was  shown  as  cause  of  the  request  to  have  it  re- 
the  "King's  Colors,"  which  consisted  drawn.  It  is  of  history  that  Betsy 
of  red  and  white  stripes.  In  1707  Ross  suggested  that  the  stars  be  of 
this  flag  was  discarded,  and  a  red  five  points,  and  taking  a  piece  of  pa- 
flag  was  chosen  by  the  colonies,  and  per,  deftly  folded  it  and  with  a  cut 
the  upper  corner  containing  a  green  of  the  scissors  she  showed  how  read- 
pine  tree  upon  a  white  field.  It  is  ily  these  five-pointed  stars  could  be 
claimed  that  this  flag  was  carried  at  made.  From  this  suggestive  design 
Bunker  Hill.  given    by   Washington   to   Betsy   Ross 

The    flag    raised    at    Washington's  the    first    star    spangled    banner    was 
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made. 

The  Committee  Reported  to  Con- 
gress and  the  following-  resolution 
was  passed:  That  "the  flag  of  the 
Thirteen  United  States  he  thirteen 
stripes  alternate  red  and  white;  that 
the  union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  on 
a  blue  held,  representing  a  new  con- 
stellation.' ' 

The  newly  adopted  flag  was  prob- 
ably raised  for  the  first  time  over 
troops  at  Fort  Schuyler,  Rome,  X.  Y. ; 
and  over  a  vessel  for  the  first  time 
by  Paul  Jones,  on  the  Ranger,  No- 
vember 1777;  and  the  first  record  we 
have  of  its  being  carried  by  an  army 
Avas  at  Brandywine  September  11th, 
1777. 

The  flag  of  thirteen  stripes  and 
thirteen  stars  remained  unchanged 
until  1794  when  Vermont  and  Ken- 
tucky knocked  for  admission  into  the 
Union,  and  Congress  ordered  that  on 
and  after  May  1st,  1795,  the  flag 
should  be  fifteen  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white  and  the  union  fifteen 
stars,  white,  in  a  blue  field.  But  the 
progress  and  the  growth  of  the  coun- 
try gave  reason  to  believe  that  in 
time  to  come  there  would  be  many 
states — too  many  to  admit  of  a  star 
and,  stripe  for  every  state,  and,  so  on 
April  4th,  1818,  Congress  provided 
that  upon  the  admission  of  a  state  a 
new  star  was  to  be  added,  leaving  the 
stripes  at  thirteen. 

Since  this  act  was  passed,  from 
time  to  time  new  states  have  been 
added  to  the  Union,  the  union  of  the 
United  States  Flag  contains  48  stars 


(six  rows  of  ,-tar^  and  eight  in  each). 

During  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
the  flag  had  13  stars;  at  the  war  of 
1812,  the  Union  showed  fifteen  stars; 
at  the  Mexican  War  the  stars  on  the 
flag  numbered  29 ;  during  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  the  number  of  stars 
was  35;  in  the  Spanish- American 
War  the  flag  showed  45  stars  and  dur- 
ing the  World  War  Old  Glory  carried 
48   stars. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  is  among  the 
oldest  national  banners.  It  is  older 
than  the  present  British  Union  Jack; 
older  than  the  French  tri-Color;  and 
older  than  the  flags  of  Spain,  Ger- 
many  and   Italy. 

Our  flag  stands  for  ideas  and  ideals 
— the  flag  of  liberty  and  freedom.  It 
is  not  a  painted  rag,  but  therein  is 
written  a  whole  national  history,  em 
blematic  of  the  principles  incorporat- 
ed in  our  constitution,  our  govern- 
ment, and  we  should  at  all  times  feel- 
and  believe  that  it  is  the  insignia  of 
God 's   own   chosen  country. 

The  following  names,  "The  Flag  of 
the  Free,"  The  Banner  of  Liberty," 
'7The  Starry  Flag,"  "Old  Glory," 
"The  Stars  and  Stripes,"  and  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  all  indicate 
the  depth  of  feeling  therein  carried, 
"the  right  of  men  to  their  own  selves 
and    to    their    liberties." 

May  this  continue  to  be  our  motto, 
'  'In  God  is  our  Trust !  and 
The  Star-spangled  banner  in  triumph 

shall  wave 
0  'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the   brave. 


Few  men  will  admit  being  wrpng  as  long  as  there  is  a  chance  to  make 
others  believe  they  are  right. — Exchange. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA'S  PART  IN  THE 
REVOLUTION 


By  Marguerite  Preslar 


There  Avas  great  dissatisfaction  in 
the  United  States  caused  by  the  laws 
that  the  people  thought  were  unlawful. 
All  this  can  be  traced  back  to  King 
George  III,  whose  idea  of  being  a  king 
was  to  rule  as  he  pleased,  whether  it 
pleased  the  public  or  not.  He  decid- 
ed that  it  was  right  for  the  Ameri- 
cans to  help  pay  England's  great  debt. 
They  were  to  pay  their  share  by  fast- 
ening stamps  to  their  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  almanacs,  business  papers, 
ship's  papers,  and  even  to  their  col- 
lege diplomas.  These  stamps  were 
sold  by  English  officers  at  a  good 
price.  An  advertisement  took  a  fifty- 
cent  stamp ;  a  college  diploma  needed 
a  ten-dollar  stamp.  The  Americans 
felt  that  no  one  could  tax  them  with- 
out their  consent ;  hence  their  feelings 
were  very  much  stirred  against  this 
Stamp  Act. 

The  angry  North  Carolinians  began 
to  show  their  displeasure.  Wilming- 
ton was  the  first  to  compel  royal  offi- 
cials to  sign  an  act  of  disobedience 
to  the  sovereign  authority  of  Eng- 
land 's  King.     The  heroic  act  was  thus ; 

Houston  was  the  Stamp-Master  of 
the  British  government,  who  was  to 
have  the  custody  of  the  stamped  paper 
used  for  official  papers,  and  distribute 
it  among  the  people.  The  people 
were  opposed  to  this  because  it  was 
a  tax  that  they  had  no  voice  in  its 
enactment.  A  large  quantity  of  this 
paper  was  expected  every  day  to  ar- 
rive and  handed  over  to  the  Stamp 
Master.  Houston  went  to  Wilming- 
ton, and  Colonel  Ashe  led  the  people 
with  drums  beating,  and  took  him  out 


and  carried  him  to  the  court-house, 
where  he  was  forced  to  sign  a  resig- 
nation of  his  office. 

A  few  days  later  the  stamps  arriv- 
ed, but  as  there  was  no  Stamp  Master 
to  receive  them,  they  remained  boxed 
up  on  board  the  ship. 

The  principal  men  of  the  Cape  Fear 
counties  formed  a  union  to  assist  in 
preventing  England  from  carrying  out 
this  hated  law.  The  next  year  the 
law   for    this    act   was   repealed. 

The  War  of  the  Regulators  is  one 
of  the  most  sharply  controverted 
events  in  the  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  farmers  of  different  coun- 
ties began  to  complain  of  unjust  taxes 
at  home.  They  declared :  first,  that 
their  county  officers  were  charging 
higher  fees  than  the  law  allowed; 
second,  that  a  tax  to  pay  the  debt  of 
the  province  was  still  being  collected, 
yet  more  than  enough  money  to  wipe 
out  this  debt  had  already  been  paid 
by  the  people;  and,  third,  that  the 
government  taxed  them,  and  yet  pro- 
vided no  money  with  which  to  pay 
taxes. 

The  farmers  of  these  counties  form- 
ed a  union  to  stop  the  evils  of  which 
they  complained.  They  took  the  name 
of  Regulators.  Their  plan  Avas  to  in- 
vite all  their  county  officers  to  meet 
them  and  talk  over  the  matter  of  fees 
and  taxes.  Many  of  the  Regulators 
were  ignorant,  but  they  were  clear  in 
their  minds  that  public  officers  should 
account  for  their  use  of  public  money. 
The  officers  agreed  to  meet  a  commit- 
tee of  Regulators  in  Orange  and  An- 
son counties.     Besides  these,  however. 
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Governor  Tryon  forbade  further  meet- 
ings.    This   added   to   their   anger. 

In  April,  10ie  sSheriff  of  Orange 
County  seized  a  horse  from  a  Regu- 
lator who  had  not  paid  his  tax.  There- 
upon a  riotous  crowd  went  to  Hills- 
boro,  bound  the  sheriff,  and  took  the 
horse  from  him.  Several  other  inci- 
dents of  this  kind  took  place,  and 
when  Colonel  Fanning  heard  of  the-e 
disorders,  he  wrote  the  officers  of  bis 
regiment  to  call  out  the  county  troops 
and  to  arrest  the  leaders  of  the  no;. 
The  troops  were  unwilling  to  serve 
against  the  Regulators  and  only  a 
few  obeyed  the  order.  This  cause. I 
more  uprising  and  Fanning  went  back 
to  Hillsboro.  He  got  permission  frcm 
Governor  Tryon  to  call  out  troops 
from  the  neighboring  counties.  Fin- 
ally Governor  Tryon  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  them  and  by  promising 
them  that  if  they  would  go  quietly 
home,  the  governor  would  correat  any 
wrong  done  them.  They  finally  re- 
turned home  with  shouts  of  joy. 

But  later,  because  all  their  .suits 
failed  in  court  and  they  thought  the 
courts  were  set  against  them,  another 
uprising  started.  A  crowd  of  violent 
Regulators  went  to  Hillsboro  and  in 
shameful  riot  broke  up  the  court. 
They  demanded  that  Judge  Henderson 
should  at  once  try  all  cases  against 
Regulators,  but  Judge  Henderson  es- 
caped.  They  then  put  one  of  their 
meir  in  the  judge's  chair  and  held  a 
mock-court.  This  insult  shocked  the 
good  citizens  of  the  province.  Be 
cause  of  this,  the  Assembly  expelled 
Husband  from  its  membership.  This 
aroused  the  Regulators  very  much. 
They  threatened  to  march  to  Xewbern. 

Governor  Tryon  now  determined  to 
crush  the  Regulators  once  for  all. 
Troops  were  enrolled   with   difficulty, 


for  there  was  a  widespreading  feeling 
that  the  Regulators  had  much  right 
on  their  side. 

A  small  band  of  Regulators,  who 
became  known  as  the  ' '  Black  Boys, 
blacked  their  faces  and  destroyed 
blankets  and  fired  the  ammunition, 
making  a  tremendous  explosion  of  the 
powder.  They  had  to  flee  from  home 
to    escape    punishment. 

Governor  Tryon  moved  from  Hills- 
boro to  Great  Alamance  Creek,  where 
he  came  face  to  face  with  the  Regu- 
lators. They  were  not  drilled,  many 
were  not  armed,  and  they  had  not 
leaders  of  military  experience.  Try- 
on's  army  was  well  armed  and  sup- 
plied with  artillery.  After  some  ef- 
forts at  peace  had  been  fruitless, 
Tryon  ordered  his  men  to  fire  on  the 
Regulators.  The  battle  then  began. 
In  a  few  moments  the  larger  part  of 
the  Regulators,  unarmed,  undrilled, 
fled.  But  some  of  them  were  braver, 
and  for  two  hours  the  fire  on  neither 
side  slackened.  At  length,  however, 
the  remaining  Regulators  were  driven 
from  the  field. 

After  the  bloodshed  Governor  Tryon 
issued  a  general  pardon.  All  the  Reg- 
ulators, however,  were  ordered  to  ap- 
pear before  Tryon 's  officers  and  take 
a  very  strict  oath  to  obey  the  laws, 
give  up  their  arms,  and  be  true  to 
the  king. 

A  new  form  of  government  was 
taken  up.  This  was  a  request  for  each 
county  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
five  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
convention.  They  were  called  Com- 
mittees of  Safety.  They  tried  and 
often  punished  men.  They  bought 
anus  and  ammunition,  and  provided 
for  forming  and  drilling  companies  of 
soldiers.  They  tried  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple busy  and  serious. 
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The  women,  as  well  as  the  men, 
were  displeased  at  English  efforts  to 
tax  the  colonies.  The  ladies  of  Eden- 
ton  felt  the  pressure  more  than'"  else- 
where in  the  State.  The  prominent 
society  ladies  meet  in  a  body  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  King.  They 
adopted  a  set  of  patriotic  resolutions, 
denouncing  the  tea  tax,  and  pledging 
themselves  not  to  use  any  more  tea 
of  British  manufacture  after  that 
social  evening  while  the  odius  tax  on 
their  favorite  beverage  continued  in 
force.  Therefore,  the  "hand  that  rock- 
ed the  cradle"1  nerved  the  arm  of  the 
heroes  that  fought  the  battles  of  the 
Revolution. 

There  is  no  event  in  the  history  of 
North  Carolina  of  which  her  people 
are  prouder,  or  which  they  cherish 
with  more  loyalty  than  the  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration  of  Independence,  on 
the  20th  of  May,  1775.  American 
blood  had  been  shed  at  Lexington  and 
Concord.  There  was  a  meeting  of 
citizens  in  North  Carolina.  They  met 
in  charlotte  to  consider  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  between  the  American 
colonies  and  Great  Britain.  The  fue 
of  liberty  spread  like  a  contagion. 
They  shouted,  '"Let  us  be  indepen- 
dent ! ' '  The  spirit  on  independence 
burst  into  flame.  They  passed  pa- 
triotic resolutions  of  independence  of 
Great  Britain,  recognized  the  authori- 
ty of  Congress,  organized  an  indepen- 
dent civil  and  military  government, 
and  pledged  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
maintain  it.  One  of  the  resolutions 
Avas  in  these  words:  ''Resolved  that 
we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a  free 
and  independent  people:  that  we 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a 
sovereign  and  self -governing  people 
under  the  power  of  God  and  the  Gen- 
eral Congress ;  to  the  maintenance  of 


which  independence  we  solemnly 
pledge  to  each  other  our  mutual  co- 
operation, our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and 
our  most  sacred  honor. ' ' 

North  Carolina  was  able  to  send 
generous  military  assistance  to  her 
sister  states  because  from  177G  to  1780, 
except  for  the  Tories,  her  own  soil 
was  free  from  the  enemy.  The  royals 
having  failed  in  the  North,  determin- 
ed to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  more 
to  the  South. 

Perhaps  no  battle  of  the  Revolution 
had  greater  effect  in  rousing  the  Pat- 
riots of  the  Revolution  and  inspiring 
their  hearts  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
independence  than  the  battle  of 
Moore  's  Creek  Bridge.  It  was  fought 
by  the  regular  colonial  troops  in  North 
Carolina.  The  forces  engaged  in  the 
campaign  were  the  North  Carolina 
troops  and  the  Scotch  Highlanders. 
On  the  early  morning  of  the  27th  of 
February,  the  Highlanders,  seeing  an 
embankment  apparently  unoccupied, 
and  supposing  that  the  Americans  had 
abandoned,  determined  to  attack  them. 
They  fired  a  morning  gun  and  then 
charged  furiously  over  the  bridge,  not 
knowing  the  impediment  of  the  partial 
destruction.  The  patriots  attacked 
them  with  great  impetuosity  while  on 
the  bridge,  and  totally  disorganized 
them.  Then  Captain  Slocumb's  com- 
pany crossed  the  creek  lower  down  and 
attacked  them  in  the  flank,  and  the 
Highlanders  broke  and  retreated.  A 
few  minutes  after  the  fall  of  these 
leaders  the  whole  army  was  in  flight 
Many  were  drowned  and  many  pris- 
oners   were   taken. 

After  much  difficulty  and  delay  in 
North  Carolina,  the  number  of  men 
in  the  regiment  was  somewhat  increas- 
ed. They  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Brandvwine     and     in     Washington's 
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movements  to  keep  the  British  from 
taking-  Philadelphia.  In  December,  17- 
77,  the  North  Carolinians,  with  the 
rest  of  the  army,  went  into  cheerless 
winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge.  They 
had  to  endure  many  hardships.  As 
soon  as  Governor  Caswell  learned  of 
their  sufferings,  he  set  workmen  to 
making  shoes,  clothing,  and  blankets. 

As  soon  as  the  British  did  as  much 
damage  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
they  turned  to  North  Carolina.  Lord 
Cornwallis,  commander  of  the  British, 
scattered  garrisons  over  South  Caro- 
lina. He  declared  that  as  soon  as 
the  harvest  A\as  gathered  he  would 
march  into  North  Carolina  and  bring 
it  to  the  king's  feet. 

The  defeat  of  Gates  and  of  Sumter 
and  the  return  to  their  homes  left  only 
a  handful  of  men  between  the  British 
and  Charlotte.  Had  Cornwallis  march- 
ed at  once  into  the  State,  North  Caro- 
lina must  have  yielded.  But,  in  his 
joy  over  his  victory,  he  Avasted  nearly 
a  month.  During  this  month  North 
Carolina  braced  itself  for  battle.  Gen- 
eral Caswell  stopped  at  Charlotte  long- 
enough  to  call  out  the  militia.  On 
September  7th  Cornwallis  began  his 
march  toward  Charlotte.  To  prevent 
the  patriots  from  assembling  on  his 
flank  he  kept  Major  Ferguson1'  s  com- 
mand between  him  and  the  mountains. 
The  North  Carolinians  retreated  slow- 
ly before  Cornwallis  and  kept  the 
British  procession  in  a  constant  state 
of  alarm.  As  Cornwallis  moved  to- 
ward Charlotte,  Major  Ferguson  fol- 
lowed McDowell's  scattering  men  to- 
ward  the  mountains. 


On  October  7,  1780,  the  Americans 
surrounded  King's  Mountain,  and 
made  ready  to  climb  its  steep  sides 
to  put  an  end  to  their  long-sought 
foes.  At  a  given  signal  the  Ameri- 
can toiled  up  the  rugged  sides  of  the 
mountain.  From  rock,  bush,  and  tree 
they  fired  with  deadly  sureness.  In 
vain  Ferguson  sounded  his  silver 
whistle  and  with  mad  fury  charged 
first  one  enemy  and  then  another.  Be- 
fore the  sun  went  down  Ferguson  and 
119  of  his  men  were  slain,  123  were 
wounded,  and  664  were  prisoners.  All 
the  arms  and  supplies  of  the  British 
were  captured. 

The  Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House 
Avas  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  It  Avas  the  pivot- 
al battle  of  the  Avar.  On  March  15, 
1781,  CornAvallis  threAv  forward  his 
left  Aving  under  Colonel  Webster  to 
attack  General  Eaton.  The  North 
Carolina  brigades  folloAved  orders  and 
"fired  thrice  at  a  killing  distance.'' 
After  their  tAvo  fires,  most  of  the 
North  Carolinians  left  the  field.  As 
is  usual,  Avith  undrilled  troops  Avhen 
once  broken,  they  retreated  in  great 
disorder.  Campbell's  mixed  commnad 
of  North  Carolinians  and  Virginians 
never  left  the  field,  but  fought  in  the 
Avoods  until  the  battle  closed. 

After  the  flight  of  CornAvallis,  North 
Carolina  heard  no  more  of  the  tramp 
of  British  soldiers.  On  March  30th 
the  North  Carolinians,  Avhose  term  of 
service  Avas  noAV  out,  returned  to  their 
farms.  The  Virginia  Militia  returned 
home  at  the  same  time. 


A  noble  aim,  faithfully  kept,  is  a  noble  deed.— Wadsworth. 
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STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER 

(Revised  Words  by  H.  W.  Ellis) 

Oh,  say,  do  you  see  gently  waving  in  flight, 

What  so  proudly  we  hail  with  a  joyful  devotion? 

Just  the  stars  and  the  stripes  on  the  blue  and  the  white, 

But  the  emblem  that  stirs  every  loyal  emotion! 

Let  our  cheers  fill  the  air,  let  our  hearts  breathe  a  prayer 

For  the  country  we  love  so  exemplified  there. 

Oh,  long  may  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  still  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Oh,  say,  do  you  know  of  the  long  bitter  fight, 

Of  the  struggle,  the  hardship,  the  cruel  privation 

That  our  fathers  went  through — but  who  stood  for  the  right, 

And  who  finally  gave  us  this  wonderful  nation? 

Oh,  the  praise  that  is  due  to  the  good  men  and  true 

Who  have  left  this  emblem  of  Red,  White  and  Blue! 

Ah,  yes,  may  that  beautiful  banner  now  wave 

As  the  token  of  freedom,  a  gift  from  the  brave. 

Oh,  say,  shall  we  stand  as  our  fathers  have  stood? 

Shall  we  carry  our  share  of  the  great  obligation 

To  continue  their  work,  and  preserving  the  good, 

Pass  along  still  more  good  to  the  next  generation? 

Yes  we  stand  for  what's  just,  and  we'll  fight,  if  we  must, 

With  this  assurance,  "In  God  is  our  trust." 

Yes,  ever,  with  honor,  that  banner  must  wave — 

This  our  prayer  to  our  God — this  our  plea  to  the  brave. 
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BETTY  ROSS,  FLAG  MAKER 


(Young 

One  hundred  and  fifty-three  years 
ago,  Betsy  Ross  made  our  first  flag 
in  a  dingy,  humble  little  house.  Who 
was  this  woman  chosen  by  Washing- 
ton and  Robert  Morris,  chairman  of 
the  Secret  Committee,"  to  help  plan 
and   make    the   stars   and    stripes'? 

There  is  an  old  record  kept  in  one 
of  the  Friends'  Libraries  in  Phila- 
delphia which  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  Elizabeth  Griscom  being  dis- 
owned" from  the  Society  of  Friends 
because  of  her  marriage  to  one  John 
Ross,  son  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman. 
The  said  Elizabeth  came  of  a  long 
line  of  "Friends"  who  were  not  per- 
mitted {o  form  ties  outside  the  So- 
ciety. They  were  very  strict  about 
this  matter.  If  any  member  offend- 
ed, he  or  she  was  called  "before  meet- 
ing," reproved,  and  lost  their  mem- 
bership in  good  standing.  It  was  a 
keen   disgrace. 

Elizabeth  Griscom  had  no  idea  of 
separating  herself  from  the  Friends 
when  she  was  apprenticed  to  an  up- 
holstery establishment  in  Philadelphia. 
She  never  dreamed  her  life  in  that 
place  would  bring  about  conditions 
which  would  end  in  her  being  called 
"Before  Meeting"  to  answer  such 
a   charge. 

But  John  Ross,  who  was  learning 
the  same  trade  in  the  establishment, 
was  attracted  by  the  pretty  little 
Quakeress  in  her  plain  dress  and  cap, 
and  filially  won  her  affection.  When 
Ave  consider  the  training  and  strict- 
ness of  her  family  life,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  Quaker  maid  consider- 
ed or  yielded  to  the  pleading  of  the 
young     Episcopalian      without     much 


Folks) 

thought  and  tears  over  the  conse- 
quences which  would  follow7  her  mar- 
riage and  departure  from  her  faith. 
She  knew  that  she  would  be  dropped 
from  the  Society  she  loved  and  re- 
spected, and  which  was  hers  by  the 
right  of  birth;  that  her  family  would 
feel  and  be  looked  upon  by  their 
friends  as  disgraced  by  her  act;  that 
they  would  feel  keenly  the  kindness 
and  sympathy  expressed  by  their 
friends  as  well  as  her  acts  of  diso- 
bedience. 

The  consequences  which  she  must 
have  feared  and  considered,  followed 
her  marriage  to  John  Ross,  as  we 
find  stated  in  the  old  record:  "Eliza- 
beth Griscom,  disowned  from  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends. ' ' 

In  November,  177.'?,  John  Ross  and 
Elizabeth  Griscom  were  married  and 
went  to  live  in  a  little  house  on  Arch 
Street,  the  birthplace  of  our  hag.  It 
was  as  we  see  it  now,  a  humble  house 
with  a  tiny  shop  and  "parlor"  on  the 
first  floor  with  no  entrance  except 
by  way  of  the  shop  which  took  up 
the  whole  front.  Food  was  cooked 
and  served  in  the  basement;  the  sec- 
ond floor  contained  two  bedrooms,  and 
an  attic  completed  the  whole  .  It 
was  in  the  business  section  of  old 
Philadelphia,  and  John  Ross  and  his 
wife,  both  skilled  Avorkmen,  set  up  an 
establishment  of  their  own. 

Early  in  the  third  year  of  their 
married  life,  John  Ross  died  and 
Betsy  remained  at  the  Arch  Street 
house  Avhere  she  carried  on  the  trade 
they  had  built  up  together.  She  was 
quite  skillful  with  her  needle,  and 
any    mending,    darning    or    hemming 
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which  required  special  care  was  given 
to  her  to  make  or  repair.  We  read 
of  her  being  able  to  use  her  pencil 
and  scissors  as  well  as  her  needle ; 
that  she  designed  patterns  for  many 
of  the  quilts  so  popular  at  that  time. 

About  five  months  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  the  event  which  has 
kept  her  memory  green,  and  set  apart 
and  preserved  the  humble  little  house 
of  Colonial  days,  took  place  in  the 
small  parlor  immediately  behind  the 
shop. 

Through  the  low  door  of  the  little 
shop  came  the  stately  Washington; 
Robert  Morris,  chairman  of  the  "Se- 
cret Committee,"  and  George  Ross, 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Betsy  probably  knew  them 
all  and  may  have  had  some  idea  of 
their  errand,  and  George  Ross  was 
an  uncle  of  her  deceased  husband. 
She  led  them  to  her  parlor  and  was 
consulted  about  a  flag  to  be  designed 
for  the  new  nation. 

We  all  know  the  story ;  how  she  was 
asked  if  she  could  make  a  flag  and 
her  ready  answer :  "I  do  not  know, 
but  I  can  try.''  We  know  that  she 
objected  to  the  six  pointed  star  used 
in  the  rough  sketch,  that  she  doubled 
a  piece  of  cloth  and  with  a  single 
clip  of  her  scissors  made  a  perfect  star 
with  five  points  which  pleased  them 
all,  and  how  in  a  few  days  she  made 
them  a  sample  flag  from  the  colored 
design  they  sent  her. 

In  June,  1777,  the  young  Widow 
Ross  was  married  to  Joseph  Ashburn, 
a    captain    in    the    merchant    marine. 


She  remained  in  the  little  house  on 
Arch  Street  and  continued  her  busi- 
ness while  her  husband  faced  the 
dangers  of  the  sea,  where  he  was 
finally  captured,  imprisoned  in  Eng- 
land, and  died  in  that  country. 

A  year  later,  Betsy  married  a 
friend  of  her  second  husband 's  This 
John  Claypoole  was  employed  in  the 
Custom  House  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  and  Betsy  continued  busi- 
ness at  her  old  Arch  Street  house 
where  she  also  made  flags  for  the 
government. 

Elizabeth  Claypoole,  the  Betsy  of 
history,  died  a  widow  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four.  After  her  expulsion  from 
the  Society  of  friends,  she  attended 
Christ's  Church  on  Second  Street, 
Avhere  we  may  see  the  pew  she  used. 
In  her  later  years  she  returned  to  the 
faith  of  her  childhood  when  she  and 
her  third  husband  joined  the  '"Free 
Quakers."  They  were  both  interred 
in  the  burial  ground  of  this  sect,  but 
twenty  years  later  their  bodies  were 
removed  to  Mt  Moriah  Cemetery, 
where  they  now  rest,  and  where,  on 
Flag  Day,  services  are  conducted  in 
memory  of  the  woman  who  made  the 
first  flag. 

Betsy  Ross  had  an  eventful  life! 
She  lived  through  the  stirring  clays 
of  the  Revolution;  all  her  husbands 
were  at  times  working  for  the  great 
cause;  she  had  the  honor  of  making 
the  first  flag  to  wave  over  a  new  na- 
tion; she  lived  to  see  the  new  coun- 
try safe  for  demoeracv. 


Don't  do  things  by  halves.     If  it  be  right,  do  it  boldly;  if  it  be  wrong, 
leave  it  undone. — Selected. 
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THE  HOME  AND  CHILDREN 


( Watchman-Examiner ) 


The  age  in  which  we  live  is  the 
enemy  of  the  home.  Our  industrial 
life,  our  recreational  life,  our  social 
life,  and  even  our  religious  life  counts 
the  home  as  a  place  in  which  to  sleep 
and  occasionally  a  place  in  which  to 
eat.  Our  men  are  away  much  of 
the  time,  often  for'  days  or  weeks  at 
a  time,  attending  to  their  business 
affairs.  Our  recreations  no  longer 
cluster  about  the  home,  but  takes  us 
much  out  of  the  home.  Our  social 
life  takes  us  to  the  hotels,  or  carries 
us  flying  along  the  roads.  Our 
church  life  is  based  on  the  same  rap- 
id transit  schedule.  If  a  Christian 
keeps  up  with  all  the  affairs  of  his 
church  there  is  precious  little  time 
left  for  the  home.  We  once  kept  the 
run  of  our  evenings,  and  we  spent 
forty-nine  of  them  in  succession  out- 
side  our  home. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  chil- 
dren? Home  has  always  been  con- 
sidered foremost  among  the  agen- 
cies for  the  culture  of  faith  and  for 
the  building  of  character.  A  friend 
was  speaking  the  other  day  of  tuo 
sadly  neglected  children  in  a  com- 
paratively wealthy  home  with  which 
he  was  well  acquainted.  He  said : 
"Those  parents  with  their  social  en- 
gagements and  recreational  tenden- 
cies and  the  father  with  a  business 
calling  him  much  away  from  home 
are  unlit  to  rear  children.  They 
ought  to  send  the  children  to  a 
boarding  school  in  winter  and  a  camp 
in  summer."  This  friend  was  prob- 
ably right,  but  what  a  commentary 
that  is  on  a  home !  A  place  not  fit 
for  the  rearing  of  children!     A  place 


from  which  neglected  children  should 
be  rescued  !  ' 

At  a  beautiful  summer  resort  a 
Avoman  of  refinement  and  apparent- 
ly of  character  said:  ''Yes,  we  are 
all  up  here,  husband  and  children, 
that  is  all  except  the  baby.  We  felt 
she  was  better  off  at  home  with  a 
trained  nur^e,  so  we  left  her  in  Phil- 
adelphia."  How  about  that  as  an 
illustration  of  modern  day  mother 
love  ?  Our  mothers  would  never  have 
seen  a  sea  shore  if  it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  leave  their  babies  at  home  with 
hired  nurses.  Then  this  delightful 
woman  added:  "We  are  thinking  of 
going  to  Europe  next  summer,  but 
of  course  the  baby  will  be  too  small 
to  go ! "  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
mother  cares  more  for  the  l(arger 
children  of  the  home  than  for  the 
baby,  and  yet  a  baby  in  its  helpless- 
nes  generally  winds  its  little  fingers 
around   a   mother's  heart  strings. 

We  wonder  if  the  emphasis  on 
prodigal  sons  and  daughters  that  is 
common  today  ought  not  to  change 
to  emphasis  on  prodigal  fathers  and 
mothers.  Yes,  we  well  know  when 
we  have  done  all  that  human  wisdom 
and  human  affection  can  dictate  that 
children  will  sometimes  go  wrong 
and  break  our  hearts.  The  prodigal 
sou  in  the  Scriptures  had  an  exem- 
plary father.  The  question  that  we 
are  asking  is  this— are  the  fathers 
nnd  mothers  of  our  generation  really 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord?  Are  we  allowing  the  forces 
operating  all  around  us  to  rob  our 
homes  of  the  distinctive  and  delight- 
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ful  quality  which  goes  a  long  way 
toward  ennobling  and  refining  our 
boys  and  girls'? 

After  all,  is  there  anything  in  the 
world  so  important  as  our  children? 
Business  success  and  money  making, 
social  functions  and  pleasure  jaunts, 
the  fashion  and  folly  of  this  world 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  God's  gifts 
to  us.     They  are  our  chief  treaaureo 


and  our  supreme  responsibility.  We 
have  not  purposely  neglected  them. 
We  have  simply  drifted  with  the 
times.  We  are  awake  now  to  our 
responsibility  and  if  God  will  help 
us  we  will  live  for  our  children  from 
henceforth.  If  the  foregoing  be- 
comes the  resolution  of  any  reader 
of  these  paragraphs  we  shall  be  hap- 
py  indeed. 


FIRST  AMERICAN  FLAG 

The  American  flag  flew  for  the  first  time  over  Fort  Stanwix  on  Aug. 
2,  1777,  according  to  the  war  department.  Fort  Etanwix,  afterwards  call- 
ed Fort  Schuyler,  was  built  in  1757  on  the  Mohawk  river  near  the  site  of 
what  is  now  Rome,  N.  Y..  The  earliest  authentic  record  of  the  first  flag, 
which  was  authorized  on  June  14,  1777,  by  the  Continental  congress,  is 
contained  in  a  work  entitled  "A  Narrative  of  the  Military  Actions  of  Col. 
Marinus  Willet,"  who  was  in  the  garrison  when  it  was  attacked  by  St. 
Leger.  "The  fort  had  never  been  supplied  with  a  flag.  The  necessity  of 
having  one  had,  upon  arrivial  of  the  enemy,  taxed  the  invention  of  the 
garrison  a  little,  and  a  decent  one  was  soon  contrived.  The  white  stripes 
were  cut  out  of  ammunition  shirts,  the  blue  out  of  the  camuleet  cloak 
taken  from  the  enemy  at  Peekskill,  while  the  red  stripes  were  made  of 
different  pieces  of  stuff  procured  from  one  and  another  of  the  garri- 
son." On  August  21,  1777.  Col.  Willett  wrote  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  con- 
cerning the  final  action  at  Fort  Stanwix:  "We  totally  routed  two  of  the 
enemy's  encampments,  brought  off  upward  of  five  colors,  the  whole  of 
which  on  our  return  to  the  fort  were  displayed  on  our  flagstaff  under  the 
Continental  flag."  The  war  department  is  satisfied  that  the  flag  flown 
at  Fort  Stanwix  was  the  American  flag  in  its  original  form. 
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OWLS-GOOD  AND  BAD 


(The  Boy's 

Know  your  bird  before  you  shoot 
— this  should  be  the  motto  of  all  who 
would  destroy  owls.  Some  deserve 
destruction,  but  there  are  others  that 
do  much  good  and  but  little  harm 

The  common  screech  owl  is  a  much 
misunderstood  bird.  Even  farmers, 
who  should  know  better,  think  that 
it  should  be  shot  on  sight,  that  all 
owls  are_  alike.  Of  225  screech  owl 
stomachs  examined,  only  one  contain- 
ed poultry,  while  practically  all  the 
others  contained  insects  and  mice. 

Barn  owls  are  at  last  beginning  to 
lie  appreciated,  and  are  now  protected 
in  some  States.  These  owls  like  to 
live  near  man;  they  nest  in  deserted 
houses,  church  steeples,  etc.  A  favor- 
charged  it  with  the  slaughter  of  ducks 
the  fanner,  if  he  is  uninformed  on 
the  subject,  is  apt  to  think  they  are 
after  his  chickens.  What  they  want 
is  the  mice  and  rats  that  are  so 
plentiful  in  such  places.  A  pair  of 
these  owls  nesting  in  a  barn  will  outd0 
half  a  dozen  cats  in  killing  off  the 
rodents.  Especially  when  there  are 
baby  birds  to  feed  they  work  con- 
stantly— yes,  both  day  and  night,  for 
most  owls  can  see  quite  well  by  day- 
light. The  reason  they  hunt  more 
after  the  fall  of  darkness  is  because 
the  small  animals  constituting  their 
prey  are  out  in  greatest  numbers  then. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  proposi- 
tion, we  have  the  "snowy"  or  Arctic 
owl  and  the  great  horned  or  hoot 
owl — both  detrimental.  Even  the  Arc- 
tic  owl   is    wrongly   accused   in   many 
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instances;  those  persons  who  have 
charged  with  the  slaughter  of  ducks 
do  not  know  that  the  owl  is  very  slow 
in  flight  compared  to  the  average 
wild  duck.  I  think  the  only  wild 
ducks  killed  by  the  Arctic  owl,  or  any 
other  species,  are  the  cripples  over- 
looked by  hunters,  and  this  is  surely 
more  merciful  than  cruel.  The  Arc- 
tic owl  usually  lives  on  the  Arctic 
hares;  it  is  only  when  it  migrates  to 
the  Northern  States  that  it  changes 
its  diet  much,  and  then  it  eats  mice 
and  rats  principally.  Of  thirty-eight 
stomachs  examined  only  two  contain- 
ed game  birds. 

Both  the  Arctic  and  great  horned 
owl  are  very  fierce.  The  former  will 
fight  most  anything  in  defense  of  its 
young,  and  the  latter  has  well  been 
called  '"the  tiger  among  birds."  I 
fear  nothing  good  can  be  said  of  the 
great  horned  owl;  he  is  a  fearful 
enemy  to  poultry  and  game  birds, 
especially  partridges,  and  destroys 
many  of  the  smaller  fur-bearers.  That 
he  does  not  fear  man  has  been  de- 
cisively shown  in  the  experience  of 
many  hunters.  A  friend  of  mine  shot 
a  duck  at  some  distance,  and  by  the 
time  he  got  to  it  found  his  claim  dis- 
puted by  an  old  horned  owl,  which 
would  not  be  frightened  away.  Fin- 
ally it  actually  attacked  the  hunter, 
gashing  his  face  in  two  places  with 
its  powerful  talons,  and  cleverly  dodg- 
ing his  blows.  Fortunately,  the  gun 
was  loaded,  and  my  friend  shot  the 
ferocious   bird. 


No  height  is  so  high  but  you  can  fall  from  it. — Alex  Smith. 
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COUNTY  FARM  AND  HOME  AGENT  IN 
EVERY  COUNTY  IN  S.  C. 


(Smithfield  Herald) 


It  will  be  recalled  by  some  that 
the  Herald  has  advocated  a  federal 
or  state  appropriation  that  would 
provide  the  entire  cost  of  county  and 
home  demonstration  agents,  in  order 
that  the  counties  be  relieved  of  this 
small  tax  and  so  that  the  work  might 
go  on  from  year  to  year  without  an 
u'pstir  as  to  whether  it  would  be  con- 
tinued every  time  a  new  board  of 
commissioners  is  elected. 

South  Carolina  has  provided  for 
this  very  thing.  The  legislature  of 
that  state  took  a  great  forward  step 
when  it  recently  passed  a  bill  making- 
it  possible  for  every  county  to  have 
both  county  and  home  agent  without 
asking  for  aid  from  the  counties.  The 
bill  allows  $2,000  for  each  agent  which 
together  with  the  appropriation  from 


the 


the    Federal    government    covers 
entire   cost   of  these   offices. 

An  editorial  in  the  Southern  Planter 
makes  the  following  comment  in  this 
connection : 

' '  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
about  the  value  of  extension  work, 
not  only  to  farmers  but  to  people  in 
general.  The  results  of  the  work  have 
proved  its  value.  Its  benefits  are  so 
great  that  they  reach  beyond  county 
bounds.  It  should  be  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  value  to  the  state 
as  well  as  to  the  county. 

There  are  about  2,300  county  agents 
in  the  United  States  and  only  about 
1,000  home  agents,  while  there  are 
2,944  counties  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  far  too  many  counties  with- 
out   agents. ' ' 


ELECTRICITY  NOW  RUNS  WORLD'S  OLDEST  CLOCK 

The  world's  oldest  clock,  at  Rouen,  France,  built  in  1389,  today  ticks  by 
electricity. 

Not  only  does  electricity  run  the  clock,  but  it  also  rings  Rouen's  his- 
toric curfew,  "Cache  Ribaud,"  which  was  instituted  by  William  the 
Conqueror  and  which  for  nearly  eight  centuries  has  sounded  at  nine 
o'clock  each  night  the  warning  to  all  to  return  to  their  homes  and  put 
out  their  lights. 

For  even  the  Rouen  clock  could  not  operate  forever  on  its  old  machine- 
ry. The  bulky  wheels  and  weights  ran  the  clock  for  more  than  500  years 
before  they  recently  collapsed  under  the  strain  and  appealed  for  help. 

So  an  expert  in  electrical  clocks  was  called  in.  He  tore  out  the  anti- 
quated works  and  substituted  a  small,  black  box.  This  box  now  operates 
the  clock,  but  also  rings  the  curfew. 

The  clock  has  only  one  hand — never  has  had  another.  But  the  great 
copper  dial  bears  minute  graduations  and  the  machinery  causes  the  chimes 
to  strike  every  15  minutes,  as  well  as  on  the  hour. — Selected. 
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THE  COLOR  OF  BILL  S  HEART 


By  Earl  Reed  Silvers 


"There's  a  new  boy  in  town,"  Bob 
Porter  said. 

Two  of  three  of  the  other  fellows 
glanced   up   curiously. 

"Farmer1?"  George  Hayden  asked. 

"No,"  Bob  answered.  There  was 
just  the  hint  of  a  sneer  upon  his  lips. 
"He  comes  from  New  York." 

"Humph!"  Shrimp  Fisher,  who  had 
noticed  the  sneer,  considered  the  time 
propitious  for  a  word  of  condemna- 
tion. "Something  of  a  mamma  's  boy, 
I  suppose." 

"Looks  a  little  like  one,"  Bob 
agreed.  "He  wears  a  white  shirt, 
and  —  and  shoes." 

Shrimp    chuckled. 

"Imagine  wearing  shoes  in  sum- 
mer ! ' ' 

Sam  Thorburn,  who  lived  a  mile 
or  so  out  of  the  village  and  who  didn  't 
say  much  as  a  rule,  shifted  restlessly. 

"Well,"  he  asked,  "what  crime  is 
there  in   wearing  shoes?" 

"No  crime,"  Bob  answered.  "But 
it 's  sort  of  sissified,  don 't  you  think  ? ' ' 

Sam  grinned.  That  grin  of  his  had 
more  than  once  avoided  open  clashes 
with  Bob. 

"In  New  York,  where  this  new  fel- 
low comes  from,"  he  said  mildly, 
'  'probably  all  the  fellows  wear  shoes. ' ' 

Bob  relapsed  into  silence,  but 
Shrimp  Fisher  snorted  openly. 

"He's 'a  sissy,  all  right,"  he  con- 
tended. 

"Have  you  met  him  yet"?"  Sam 
inquired. 

"No." 

'•'Well,  here's  your  chance  then. 
He's  coming  now." 


The  boys  were  sitting  on  the  board 
porch  of  Skinners '  store ;  and  at 
Sam's  words  they  looked  up  eagerly, 
discovering  Bill  Morris  only  a  few 
yards  away.  Bill,  conscious  of  their 
curious  glances,  pulled  his  hands  out 
of   his   pockets    and    nodded   politely. 

"Hello!"  Sam  said. 

Bill  halted  at  the  foot  of  the  steps, 
and  smiled  gratefully. 

"This  is  Skinner's,  isn't  it?"  he 
asked. 

' '  It  sure  is. ' ' 

Sam  climbed  to  his  feet  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

"I'm  Sam  Thorburn — been  born  and 
brought  up  here  at  Clifton.  Yoa're 
Bill  Morris,  the  new  boy?" 

"Yes,"  Bill  admitted.  He  winced 
slightly  at  Sam's  crushing  grip.  "I — 
I'm  glad   to   know  you. 

' '  Thanks  ! ' '  Sam  '  turned.  ' '  These 
other  fellows  are  Bob  Porter,  Shrimp 
Fisher,  and  George  Hayden." 

There  was  a  moment  of  awkward 
silence.  Bill's  keen  eyes  noted  the 
boys  before  him,  all  barefooted  and 
Avearing  khaki  shirts  and  trousers. 
His  own  shoes,  somehow,  seemed  out 
of  place. 

"Here  for  the  summer,  or  for 
good?"  Bob   asked. 

"For  good,"  Bill  told  him.  "Dad 
hasn't  been  well  for  the  last  couple 
of  years  and  the  doctor  suggested  that 
we  live  out  in  the  country." 

' '  You  '11  be  going  to  school  with  us 
then?" 

"Yes." 

Again   there   was   silence. 

"Play  baseball?"  Shrimp  asked. 
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"A  little." 

'  'We  've  been  thinking  of  getting  up 
a  game  this  afternoon, ' '  Sam  put  in. 
"How   about   joining  us?" 

"I'd  be  glad  to,  but  I  have  to  go 
home   first    with   some   packages. ' ' 

"That  can  wait,  can't  it?"  Bob 
demanded. 

"No,"  Bill  said. 

The  eyes  of  the  two  boys  met,  and 
Bob  1s  were  the  first  to  drop.  '' '  I  Tl 
be  right  back, ' '  Bill  promised  and 
entered  the  store. 

The  others  waited  in  silence  until 
he  had  come  out  again  and  disiap- 
peared  down  the  road. 

'  •  Acts  sort  of  stuck  up  to  me, ' ' 
Shrimp    ventured. 

He  looked  toward  Bob  for  agree- 
ment, Bob  nodded  instantly. 

' '  Probably  because  he  comes  from 
the  city,  he  thinks  he 's  better  than 
we   are." 

Sam  Thorburn  grinned. 

"He  looks  to  me  like  a  good  scout." 

Bob  turned  almost   angrily. 

' '  Everybody  looks  all  right  to  you ' ', 
he  retorted.     "But  just  wait  and  see.'' 

But  later,  when  Bill  joined  them, 
Sam  did  not  change  his  opinion. 
They  managed  to  round  up  enough 
fellows  for  a  baseball  game  and  ad- 
journed to  the  field  bordering  the 
village  school,  where  they  chose  sides. 

Bill,  electing  to  play  shortstop  on 
Sam 's  team,  proved  to  be  a  good  bats- 
man but  rather  weak  at  fielding.  In 
the  ninth  inning,  after  he  had  fumbled 
two  grounders,  he  turned  apologeti- 
cally to  Sam. 

"I'm  not  used  to  a  field  as  rough 
as  this, ' '  he  said,  ' '  and  the  uneven 
ground  bothers  me. ' ' 

"  Don 't  worry, ' '  Sam  assured  him. 
"It's  only  in  fun,  anyhow." 

When    th]e    game    was    ended    and 


Bob's  team  had  won,  Bob  and  Shrimp 
walked    home    together. 

'"'I  see,"  Shrimp  suggested,  "that 
our  friend   had   an   alibi   ready." 

Bob  sneered  openly  this  time.  Al- 
ways quick  to  jump  at  conclusions, 
he  had  decided  that  Bill  Morris  was 
a    quitter. 

' '  I  've  got  his  number, ' '  he  said. 
"He's  yellow.  Making  excuses  like 
that!  I  suppose  he  thinks  we  play 
baseball  on  a  billard  table  out  here." 

"Yellow  is  right,"  Shrimp  agreed. 
He  always  agreed  with  Bob.  "But  I 
suppose  he'll  hang  around  with  our 
crowd    anyhow. ' ' 

"I  suppose  so,"  Bob  answered 
gloomily. 

He  was  present  at  Skinner's  store 
the  next  afternoon  when  Bill  Morris 
came    along. 

"Hello!"  Bill  said.  "Good  game 
we  had  yesterday,  wasn't  it?" 

"Fair,"  Bob  answered  indifferently. 
"See   Shrimp   around?" 

Bill   nodded  in  the   affirmative. 

'"He  and  Sam  Thorburn  dropped 
in  a  little  while  ago  and  asked  me  to 
go  swimming  Avith  them." 

"Why  didn't  you  go?" 

"I  had  to  come  here  first  on  an 
errand. " 

Bob  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

"Maybe,"  he  suggested  finally, 
''now  that  you've  finished  your  job, 
Ave    could   go   to   the   river   together." 

"I'd   like   to,"  Bill  answered. 

But  they  did  not  find  much  to  talk 
about.  Bob  was  thinking  of  the  base- 
ball game  the  day  before,  and  of  Bill 's 
excuse  for  fumbling  the  ball.  Bill 
was  Avondering  Avhy  it  Avas  that  Bob 
did  not  like  him.  For  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  had  known  each 
other  less  than  forty-eight  hours,  he 
sensed  the  hostility  of  the  other  boy. 
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"I've  got  to  make  a  friend  out  of 
him    in    some    way    or    other,"    Bill 

thought. 

When  they  reached  the  swimming 
hole,  Shrimp  and  Sam  greeted  them 
cordially. 

"The  water's  fine,"  Shrimp  called. 
' '  Come  on  in !  " 

Bob,  slipping  on  his  bathing  trunks, 
dived  gracefully  into  the  gleaming 
water.     But  Bill  held  back. 

"I'm  not  much  of  a  swimmer,"  he 
confessed  frankly.  Then  his  lips  shut 
grimly.     '"'But    I'll    try." 

He  plunged  from  the  overhanging 
spring  board,  striking  the  surface  of 
the  pool  with  a  loud  smack.  The  rath- 
er swift  current  carried  him  along 
for  quite  a  distance  before  he  fought 
his  way  from  the  depths.  He  paddled 
desperately  then  to  shallow  water, 
grateful  for  the  feel  of  firm  ground 
beneath  his  feet. 

"Not  much  of  a  swimmer  is  right," 
Bob  told  him  sarcastically.  "Where 
did  you  ever  learn  to  dive,  anyhow?" 

Bill  tried  his  best  to  ignore  the 
taunt,  but  he  had  rather  an  unhappy 
time  of  it  for  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon.  The  three  other  boys,  all 
experienced  swimmers,  splashed  about 
joyously,  and  Bill  felt  very  much  out 
of  things. 

"T  sure  would  like  to  swim  as  well 
as  you  do,"  he  said  wistfully,  on  the 
way  home.  "But  I  guess  it  just  isn't 
in  me. ' ' 

"It's  all  a  matter  of  nerve,"  Bob 
told  him  bluntly. 

Bill  flushed  at  that,  but  made  no 
rejoinder;  and  after  he  had  turned  in 
at  his  home,  Bob  looked  after  him 
sneeringly. 

"I  know  now  what's  the  matter 
with    our    city    friend,"    he    declared. 


"His  heart  isn't  red;  it's  just  yel- 
low." 

"You're  prejudiced  against  him  for 
some  reason  or  other,"  Sam  ansAver- 
ed  quietly.  "Bill's  heart  is  just  the 
same  color  as  yours  or  mine." 

'"You'll  have  to  prove  it  to  nie,' 
Bob   snapped. 

The  proof  came  sooner  than  he  ex- 
pected ;  on  the  very  next  afternoon, 
in  fact. 

Because  it  Avas  summer,  the  boys, 
after  an  hour  or  tAvo  of  work  in  the 
early  morning,  were  free  to  do  as 
they  pleased.  Meeting  the  others  on 
the  store  steps  shortly  before  two 
o'clock,  Bob  suggested  a  trip  to  the 
old   lumber  mill. 

"It's  only  about  three  miles  away," 
he  said,  "and  when  we  get  there  Ave 
can  have  a  SAvim  in  the  mill  pond." 

"I'm  willing,"   Sam  agreed. 

u  So  am  I,"  Shrimp  announced. 

"How   about   you,   Bill?" 

Bill   nodded. 

''I'll  go  along,"  he  decided. 

When  they  reached  the  mill,  Iioav- 
ever,  they  found  that  the  spillway  of 
the  dam  at  the  end  of  the  pond  had 
been  let  down,  so  that  the  water  pour- 
ed over  it  with  the  force  of  a  minia- 
ture Niagara. 

' '  Maybe, ' '  Sam  suggested,  ' "  Ave 
shouldn't  take  a  chance.  The  cur- 
rent's  pretty   swift,  you   know." 

"Not  too  sAvift  for  me,"  Bob  ans- 
Avered.     "I'm    going    in." 

"Me   too,"    Shrimp   said. 

But    Bill    shook    his    head. 

'  'I  guess  I  'd  better  not  try  it. 
I  'm  not  much  of  a  swimmer,  you 
know. ' ' 

'"Yellow!"  Bol)  sneered,  under  his 
breath,   but    Bill    heard    him. 

Angry    retort    sprang    to    his    lips,. 
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but  Sam  forstalled  him. 

'  'I  don 't  think  I  '11  go  in  either, ' ' 
Sam  said.  "Come  on,  Bill,  let's  climb 
the   cliff  across   the  pond. ' ' 

' '  Be  sure  you  don 't  hurt  yourselv- 
es, ' '  Bob   called  after  them. 

The  pond  wasn't  really  a  pond  at 
all,  the  dam  serving  simply  to  deep- 
ent  the  water  between  the  high  banks 
of  the  river.  On  the  far  side,  a  cliff 
thirty  feet  or  more  rose  abruptly,  but 
at  the  place  which  Bob  and  Shrimp 
had  selected  for  their  swim,  the  bank 
was  less  than  six  feet  high. 

'" '  There  \s  danger  swimming  in  there 
today,"  Sam  declared,  as  he  and  Bill 
crossed  the  narrow  suspension  bridge 
leading  across  the  dam.  ' '  There  are 
a  lot  of  logs  coming  down  from  the 
woods,  and  a  fellow  can  dive  into 
one  just  as  easily  as  not." 

"I  guess  Bob  will  look  out  for  him- 
self, ' '  Bill  answered. 

"Unless  he  gets  reckless." 

When  they  reached  the  top  of-  the 
cliff,  they  sat  down  with  their  feet 
dangling  over  the  edge,  and  watched 
the  two  boys  across  the  river.  Bob, 
who  had  changed  into  his  bathing  suit, 
waved  mockingly. 

"Look  out  you  don't  fall  over," 
he  called. 

"And  you'd  better  watch  out  for 
sunken    logs,"    Sam   called    back. 

"You  don't  need  to  worry  about 
me. ' '  Bob  raised  his  arms  over  his 
head.     "  Here  goes  ! ' ' 

He  took  what  is  known  as  a  bull- 
frog dive,  leaping  high  and  far,  and 
then  shooting  like  an  arrow  into  the 
water. 

"Some  dive!"   Sam  muttered. 

Suddenly,  Bob's  head  bobbed  to  the 
surface  again.  There  was  a  long  red 
streak    across   his   forehead,    and   his 


face  was  white  as  snow.  He  turned 
dazed   eyes   toward   the   bank. 

' '  Help ! "   he    cried    weakly. 

Bill  knew  instantly  what  had  hap- 
pened. Bob,  after  entering  the  water, 
had  struck  his  head  against  a  sunken 
log.  And  now,  stunned  and  only  half 
conscious,  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
swept  over  the  spilllway  to  the  jagged 
rocks    below. 

"Oh!"  Bill  gasped,  and  leaped  to 
his   feet. 

Beside  him,  Sam  Thorburn  looked 
around    wildly. 

"Bob's  hurt,"  he  rasped  hoarsely. 
We— we've  got  to  get  to  him  some- 
how. ' ' 

Turning,  Sam  scrambled  down  the 
cliff  in  the  direction  of  the  dam.  Bob, 
paddling  weakly,  called  out  a»-ain : 

"Help!" 

Then  he  sank  below  the  surface  of 
the    water. 

In  spite  of  the  tense  excitement 
which  gripped  him,  Bill  found  his 
brain  functioning  clearly.  He  knew, 
without  giving  it  conscious  thought] 
that  Sam  could  never  reach  Bob  in 
time.  Bob  was  drowning!  And 
Shrimp,  on  the  opposite  bank,  had 
lost  his  head  and  was  rushing  around 
Avithout   definite   purpose. 

"It's  up  to  me,"  Bill  said. 

He  advanced  cautiously  to  the  edq-e 
of  the  cliff.  Thirty  feet  below,  the 
water  gleamed  in  the  afternoon'  sun. 
He  had  never  attempted  so  high  a 
dive,  and  the  prospect  of  it  sent  cold 
shivers  of  apprehension  through  him. 

He  knew,  suddenly,  that  he  could 
not  do  it. 

Then  his  lips  shut  grimly,  with  de- 
termination. 

"But  I  can  jump,"  he  thought. 

Closing  his  eyes,  he   leaped  off  the 
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cliff.  The  water  rushed  up  to  meet 
him,  and  he  struck  against  it  with  a 
loud  splash.  But  he  was  not  hurt, 
and  after  a  moment  of  panic,  he 
swam  to  the  surface.  When  he  reach- 
ed the  air  again,  he  had  regained  con- 
trol  of  himself. 

His  eyes  searched  the  pond  for 
Bob.  But  the  otheJr  boy  was  no- 
where to  be  seen.  With  sinking  heart, 
Bill  paddled  for  the  dam.  It  was 
too  late,  he  told  himself  heavily.  Bob 
had   gone. 

Then,  suddenly,  a  dark  figure  ap- 
peared almost  at  his  side.  He  reach- 
ed out  and  grabbed  for  it.  An  arm 
encircled  his  neck,  but  he  pulled  it 
away.  The  roar  of  the  dam  sounded 
vaguely.  Then  Sam  Thorburn's  voice 
came  to  him. 

"You've  got  him.  Swim  for  the 
shore. ' ' 

But  Bill  was  incapable  of  making 
progress.  It  took  all  of  his  strength 
and  skill   to  keep  Bob  afloat. 

"I — I   can't,  he  gasped. 

"Just  a  minute!"  Sam  called  again. 

Bill  struggled  desperately.  Two  or 
three  times  his  head  bobbed  below  the 
surface.  Water  crept  into  his  throat 
and  choked  him.  Bob's  groping  fing- 
ers found  a  clutch  on  his  neck. 

"I—"  Bill   stuttered. 

Then,  suddenly,  he  was  conscious 
of  relief  from  his  burden.  He  look- 
ed up,  to  find  Sam  in  the  water  be- 
side him. 


"Just  make  for  shore  yourself," 
Sam  said.     "I  can  take  care  of  Bob." 

With  Availing  strength,  Bill  swam 
for  the  bank.  He  thought  for  a  time 
that  he  could  not  make  it,  but  he 
struggled  desperatelly.  And  finally, 
when  he  had  almost  given  up  hope, 
his   feet   found   the  bottom. 

He  waded  ashore,  falling  in  a  hud- 
dled heap  upon  the  damp  earth.  His 
head  whirled  crazily,  and  he  closed 
his  eyes  for  a  moment  of  respite. 
When  he  opened  them  again,  he  found 
Sam    Thorburn    bending    over    him. 

"How— how   is   Bob?"   Bill   asked. 

Sam  grinned  into  his  wondering 
eyes. 

"He's  a  bit  banged  up,  but  other- 
wise 0.  K.  And  he  wants  to  see 
you. ' ' 

Bill  climbed  dazedly  to  his  feet. 
He  wasn't  sure  of  himself  even  yet. 

"Where's   Bob?"   he   asked. 

"Here.  In  some  miraculous  way, 
Bob  was  standing  before  him,  with 
outstretched  hand.  ' '  I — I  said  some- 
thing yesterday  about  the  color  of 
your  heart,"  Bob  was  saying  grimly. 
"But  I  know  now  just  what  color  it 
is.  It— it  isn't  yellow;  it's  just  gold 
— pure  gold. 

Bill  wondered,  vaguely,  what  Bob 
was  talking  about.  But  he  accepted 
the  outstretched  hand,  and  returned 
Bob 's  pressure. 

"Thanks!"   he   said. 


Courage  is  a  virtue  that  the  young  cannot  spare.  To  lose  it  is  to 
grow  old  before  the  time ;  it  is  better  to  make  a  thousand  mistakes  and 
suffer  a  thousand  reverses  than  to  run  away  from  battle. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS 


By  Vernie 

A  Paul  Mieheal  dahlia  ten  and  one- 
half  inches  in  diameter  on  the  second 
day  of  June !  Even  Training  School 
folks,  who  are  accustomed  to  beauti- 
ful flowers  had  to  pause  at  this.  It 
was  grown  at  Third  Cottage  by  Miss 
Latimer,  and  in  all  the  glory  of  or- 
ange and  gold  and  rose  tints  it  was 
a  lovely  thing  to  look  upon.  Besides, 
it  was  so  early  in  the  season  for 
such  a  large  dahlia.  So  far  as  dah- 
lias are  concerned,  they  are  not  a 
rarity  at  the  school,  but  one  so  beau- 
tiful, so  large,  and  so  early  in  bloom- 
ing was  a  source  of  considerable  com- 
ment. So  much  so  that  some  doubters 
had  to  take  measurements  before  they 
were  convinced. 


Another  rather  unusual  sight  at  this 
time  of  year  was  a  large  basket  of 
gladiolus  on  the  piano  in  the  auditor- 
ium Sunday  morning.  They  were 
large,  nicely  arranged,  and  looked 
mighty  nice.  But  where  did  they  come 
from?  Nobody  seemed  to  know,  un- 
til Frank  Overby,  a  small  youngster 
from  Tenth  Cottage  announced  with 
his  red  hair  standing  on  edge  with 
pride  that  "They  came  from  our 
house. ' ' 


"I  write  unto  you,  young  men,  be- 
cause you  are  strong. ' '  It  was  a 
text  to  arrest  attention,  and  it  was 
that  of  Dr.  Jesse  C.  Rowan  who 
preached  to  the  boys  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoon. As  he  looked  into  the  army 
of  youthful  faces  turned  to  him  with 
rapt  attention,  Dr.  Rowan  explained 
how   that   young   men   all    longed    for 


Goodman 

strength — physical  strength,  but  he 
told  them  how  there  were  such  things  as 
spiritual  strength  and  the  power  to 
overcome  evil.  His  sermon  was  es- 
pecially appropriate,  and  the  boys  en- 
joyed the  service.  In  the  beginning 
Dr.  Rowan  told  them  that  each  time 
he  came  out  he  wanted  them  to  sing 
one  of  the  songs  they  sang  at  the 
beginning  of  the  service — ' '  The  King- 
dom is  Coming.''  The  boys  like  to 
sing,  and  invariably,  if  the  song  chosen 
is  one  that  combines  rhythm  with 
words  that  are  appealing,  they  will 
sing  with  such  energy  and  enjoyment 
that  the   visitors  enjoy  it   too. 

The  pond  at  the  foot  of  the  rock 
quarry  is  being  drained  this  week  by 
the  boys,  supervised  by  Prof.  W.  W. 
Johnson.  Considerable  Water  had 
gathered  there,  and  for  some  time 
past  rumors  had  been  coming  in  oc- 
casionally that  some  little  boy  was 
wading,  or  otherwise  disporting  him- 
self in  that  pond.  But  one  day  last 
week  the  situation  became  rather 
acute.  The  children  of  the  school  of- 
ficials, joined  by  their  neighbors  from 
the  community  were  having  a  regular 
water  circus.  Some  were  swimming 
some  wading,  and  one,  more  enterpris- 
ing than  the  others,  had  a  canoe  to  pad- 
dle around.  Some  had  bathing  suits, 
and  those  who  had  none  went  in  "A 
la  naturelle."  "I  say!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Boger,  "'that  pond  must  be  drain- 
ed right  away."  And  so  proceedings 
were  started  the  first  of  the  week. 

He  was  such  a  little  fellow,  and  he 
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did  have  a  badly  stumped  toe.  In 
fact,  there  wasn't  much  top  to  that 
toe,  and  it  was  most  too  small  to  band- 
age unless  you  just  tied  up  about  half 
the  foot  and  let  the  youngster  sit  down. 
And  he  didn't  want  to  sit  down.  And 
so — ' '  Now  sonny,  I  'm  going  to  paint 
that  hurt  place  with  iodine  and  it  is 
going  to  hurt  and  burn  like  every- 
thing for  a  minute. ' '  He  just  smiled 
a  crooked  smile.  He  wasn  't  acquaint- 
ed with  iodine,  and  he  propped  his 
foot  up  on  a  stool  in  the  first  aid 
room  and  waited  for  that  iodine  with 
confident   assurance   that   it   wouldn't 


amount  to  much.  He  did  think,  though, 
that  it  was  a  mighty  brown,  ugly-look- 
ing swab  that  was  about  to  be  ap- 
plied. And  then— "0—0— Owitch!" 
and  he  sat  flat  on  the  floor  and  yell- 
ed his  disapproval  of  the  world  in 
general  and  iodine  in  particular.  But 
only  for  a  moment.  Then  realizing 
that  a  boy,  at  all  cost,  must  be  a  man, 
he  jumped  up,  planting  the  aching 
foot  firmly  on  the  floor,  flung  the 
tears  out  of  eyes  that  were  as  blue 
as  an  Irish  lake,  smiled,  and  said 
"Thank  you,''   as   he   went   out. 


WORDS 

Keep  a  watch  on  your  words,  my  darling, 

For  words  are  wonderful  things; 
They  are  sweet  like  the  bees'  fresh  honey; 

Like  the  bees,  they  have  terrible  stings, 
They  can  bless  like  the  warm,  glad  sunshine 

And  brighten  a  lonely  life, 
They  can  cut  in  the  strife  of  anger 

Like  a  cruel,  two-edged  knife. 

Keep  them  back  if  they  are  cold  and  cruel, 

Under  bar  and  lock  and  seal; 
For  the   wounds  they  make,   iny  darlings, 

Are  always  slow  to  heal. 
May  peace  guard  your  lips  forever, 

From  the  time  ,of  your  early  youth, 
May  the  words  that  you  daily  utter 

Be  the  beautiful  words  of  truth. 


— Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 

The  boys  on  our  outside  forces  have  awaiting  the  arrival  of  slate,  to  be 
been  harvesting  barley  and  oats  for  used  in  repairing  the  roof  which  was 
several    days   past.  damaged  by  the  same  storm. 


Mr.  House  and  his  bakery  boys 
are  giving  the  ovens,  machinery  and 
other  fixtures  a  new  coat  of  white 
paint,  which  greatly  improves  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bakery. 


Due  to  the  absence  of  several  teach- 
ers during  the  past  month,  we  were 
unable  to  get  a  complete  list  of  the 
boys  who  should  have  been  on  the 
Honor  Roll,  for  May,  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  omit  the  roll  this  month. 

The  first  peaches  of  the  season  were 
gathered  from  our  orchard  one  day 
last  week.  These  peaches  were  small 
and  not  as  good  as  usual,  but  we 
hope  the  later  ones  will  be  much  bet- 
ter. 


In  order  to  solve  our  fuel  problem 
for  next  winter  the  best  possible  "way, 
whereby  we  can  procure  the  best  coal 
for  the  least  money,  several  coal  com- 
panies have  been  requested  to  sub- 
mit  their  bids. 


The  carpenter  shop  boys,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Carriker,  have  al- 
most completed  the  fence  around  our 
lake.  In  addition  to  being  useful  as 
a  means  of  keeping  the  cattle  away 
from  the  water,  this  fence  will  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  lake. 

Repairs  have  been  made  to  the 
chimney  on  the  King's  Daughters' 
Cottage,  which  was  damaged  by  a  re- 
cent storm,  and  the  workmen  are  now 


Mr.  E.  B.  Persons,  route  manager,  of 
Redpath  Chatauqua,  came  out  Wed- 
nesday to  look  over  the  school.  He 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  pe- 
culiar rock  formation  around  the 
school.  This  peculiar  rock  and  the 
extent  of  same  gives  the  name  Rocky 
Ridq'e  to  this  section. 


Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Welfare,  of  Guil- 
ford County,  visited  the  institution 
last  Tuesday  afternoon.  During  her 
brief  visit  Ave  learned  that  she  had 
been  re-elected  to  this  position  for 
the  ensuing  year.  We  feel  that  this 
was  a  good  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Guilford  County  Commissioners,  as 
Mrs.  Sterne  has  been  a  very  efficient 
Welfare  officer  and  Ave  are  glad  that 
she  is  to  be  retained  in  this  office. 


Glenn  Miller,  one  of  our  paroled 
boys,  called  on  us  recently.  We  were 
glad  to  learn  that  he  had  completed 
his  work  at  the  RockAvell  High  School, 
with  a  general  average  of  9-i,  and  had 
attained  the  high  average  of  99  in 
mathematics.  This  is  an  -excellent 
achievement  and  Ave  Avish  to  congrat- 
ulate Glenn  on  his  splendid  school 
record.  He  is  now  employed  in  a 
saAV  mill  camp  near  Albemarle  where 
he  will  remain  until  Fall,  when  he 
will  endeavor  to  enter  the  Universi- 
ty of  North   Carolina. 

Our  purchasing  agent  is  making  ar- 
rangements Avith  seA'eral  shoe  compan- 
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ies  to  get  bids  for  fall  and  winter 
shoes  for  our  boys.  This  is  a  very 
important  item,  -as  our  large  family 
requires  nearly  six  hundred  pairs  of 
shoes.  Since  the  salesmen  represent- 
ing these  different  companies  have 
been  calling  on  us,  we  have  learned 
more  about  shoes  than  we  ever  knew 
before.  Upon  seeing  one  salesman 
take  a  knife  and  cut  up  a  new  shoe, 
pointing  out  the  defects,  we  find  there 
are  "short  cuts''  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  a  pair  of  shoes,  as  well  as  in 
other   business. 


Last  Tuesday  morning  a  long  line 
of  about  150  boys  were  seen  wending 
their  way  to  an  eight-acre  clover  field. 
In  this  particular  field  the  crop  is 
very  good  this  year  and  it  would  be 
possible  to  gather  several  tons  of 
high  grade  clover  hay.  Instead  of 
doing  this  however,  these  150  young- 
sters are  gathering  only  the  clover 
seed,  the  rest  of  the  crop  being  left 
to  be  plowed  under  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  land. 


In  going  about  over  the  campus 
we  often  meet  trucks  loaded  with  ar- 
ticles of  all  description,  but  last  Tues- 
day our  own  one  and  one-half  ton 
Graham   truck   furnished   a   most   un- 


usual sight.  It  was  loaded  with  one 
thousand  loaves  of  bread,  not  in  crates 
or  boxes,  but  stacked  like  cordwood 
until  the  sides  of  the  express  body 
were  bulging.  It  happened  this  way 
— Mr.  "Wolfe,  manager  of  the  Corbin 
Baking  Company,  which  has  recently 
taken  over  the  Concord  Steam  Bakery 
called  the  office  the  other  day  and 
asked  if  we  could  use  a  thousand  loav- 
es of  bread.  Upon  being  informed 
that  530  husky  boys  with  the  usual 
small  boys'  large  appetites,  consti- 
tuted an  excellent  market  for  the  same, 
Mr.  Wolfe  told  us  to  come  over  and 
get  them.  This  big-hearted  gentle- 
man did  not  ask,  "How  much  Avill 
you  give  us  for  the  bread?"  but  simp- 
ly tolcTus  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to 
go  after  it.  Needless  to  say  that  Ave 
lost  no  time  in  doing  so,  and  this  sup- 
ply of  delicious  bread  is  now  stored  in 
our  supply  room.  It  is  called  "But- 
ter-Nut" bread  and  is  an  excellent 
product.  This  gift  so  generously  ten- 
dered by  the  Corbin  Baking  Company 
is  equal  to  three  days'  output  of  our 
own  bakery.  We  wish  to  express 
herewith  our  sincere  appreciation  of 
the  generosity  of  the  management  of 
this  new  baking  company,  also  our 
best  wishes  for  success  in  its  new 
business    venture. 


A  LITTLE  BIT  OF  LOVE 

"Do  you  know  the  wrold  is  dying 

For  a  little  bit  of  love? 
Everywhere  you  hear  the  sighing 

For  a  little  bit  of  love; 
For  a  little  bit  of  love; 
For  the  love  that  rights  a  wrong, 
Fills  the  heart  with  hope  and  song; 
They  have  waited,  oh,  so  long, 

For  a  little  bit  o  love." — Selected. 
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ington  and   beyond. 
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"Don't  you  mind  about  the  triumphs. 
Don't  you  worry  after  fame; 
Don't  2-|0u  grieve  about  succeeding, 
Let  the  future  guard  your  name. 
All  the  best  in  life's  the  simplest, 
Love  will  last  when  wealth  is  gone; 
Just  be  glad  you  are  living, 
And  keep  cheering  some  one  on." 
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THE  REAL  MAN 

A  real  man  never  talks  about  what  the  world  oives  him,  the  happiness 
he  deserves  and  the  chances  he  ought  by  right  to  have,  and  all  that. 

A  real  man  is  just  as  honest  in  the  dark  in  his  own  room  as  he  is  in  public. 

A  real  man  does  not  want  pulls  and  favors.  He  wants  work  and  honest 
wages. 

A  real  man  does  not  want  something  for  nothing,  so  the  get-rich-quich 
people  can  not  use  hiin. 

A  real  man  does  a  little  more  than  he  promises. 

A  real  man  is  loyal  to  his  friends  and  guards  their  reputation  as  his  own. 

A  real  man  minds  his  own  business.  He  does  not  judge  other  persons  be- 
yond sure  knowledge,  not  presuming  to  "search  hearts." 

A  real  man  has  excuses  for  others,  never  for  himself.  He  is  patient  and 
charitable  to  others;  to  himself  he  is  strict. 

A  real  man  does  not  hunt  danger,  but  never  dodges  it  when  he  ought  to 
meet  it. 

A   real  man  is  glad  to  live  and  not  afraid  to  die. — Exchange- 


SHALL  WE  PRESERVE  OUR  HISTORY 

The  Stanly  News  writes  editorially:  '''Change  is  constantly  going  on.  Time 
dims  the  memory  and  removes  landmarks.  What  seems  commonplace  know- 
ledge today  is  forgotten  in  a  few  years.  Progress  changes  the  skylines  of 
cities  over  night.  Rivers  are  clammed  and  historic  cataracts  are  inundated 
and  soon  forgotten.  Men  and  women  who  during  their  lifetime  figured  might- 
ily in  their  community's  affairs  die  and  the  next  generation  knows  not  their 
names  and  soon  their  very  deeds  are  forgotten  by  their  offspring. ' ' 

Shall  we  preserve  our  history  is  the  question  asked  by  Editor  Huneycutt? 
He  further  states  that  "there  is  only  one  way  to  retain  knowledge  of  the 
past   and   that   is   through   written   records — history."     We    understand    from 
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Editor  Huneycutt's  editorial  that  he  thinks  newspapers  are  the  very  finest  me- 
diums for  assembling  local  history,  which  today  is  news,  or  current  events; 
but  to  future  generations,  the  contents  of  those  old  records,  will  be  looked 
upon  as  valuable  history.  We  agree  with  the  editor  of  the  Stanly  News  about 
making-  some  provision  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  county  papers,  for  the  rea- 
son the  future  historians  will  have  access  to  a  complete  hie  of  papers  wherein 
accurate  facts  and  data  may  be  found.  "What  do  you  think,  said  the  editor, 
"about  our  County  Commissioners  making  an  order  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court,  or  the  sheriff,  or  some  other  designated  official,  secure  every 
copy  of  each  county  newspaper,  bind  and  keep  them  in  the  county's  safety  vaults 
for  future  reference,  just  as  the  records  of  deeds  and  other  legal  documents 
are  now  kept?"  Some  provision  should  be  made  to  preserve  these  old  files 
if  we  have  any  interest  in  the  history  of  our  county  at  all.  Today  we  have 
in  our  posession  a  nicely  bound  file  of  the  Concord  Daily  Standard  and  Weekly 
— and  the  question  is  where  can  they  be  placed  for  safe  keeping"?  These  old 
papers  read  like  romance — therein  is  recorded  business  activities,  the  religious 
and  civic  life,  the  pleasures  and  sorrows  of  the  town,  and  we  wager  there  are 
many  young  and  old  of  Concord  today  who  would  enjoy  reviewing  these  old 
papers.  We  close  with  the  question.  Where  can  we  deposit  them  for  safe 
keeping?     They  are  valuable,  and  will  be  greatly  appreciated  as  time  passes 


A  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL  TO   JEFFERSON  DAVIS 

The  Jefferson  Davis  Memorial  Chapel  is  a  fine  suggestion,  and  to  have  it 
placed  at  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  our  state  would  be  most  appro- 
priate and  significant.  By  placing  a  memorial  chapel  at  some  institution 
would  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  southern  con- 
federacy that  Jeff  Davis  is  entitled  to  a  rightful  recognition,  in  the  class 
room,  and  on  memorial  days,  along  with  the  other  heroes  of  that  special  epoch 
of  history.  A  real  memorial  is  the  result  of  well  defined  plans  and  co-oper- 
ation of  loving  hearts  for  some  special  service  rendered,  and  not  a-  just 
happen  so.  That  is  the  writer's  conception  of  an  appropriate  tribute  to 
any  patriot.  We  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  W.  Karl  Hopper  in  his  letter  to 
the  Presbyterian  Standard  : 

To  the   Editor: 

Having  been  a  life  long  admirer  of  the  famous  Christian  statesman, 
Jefferson  Davis  and  believing  him  to  be,  as  indeed  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans do,  one  of  the  outstanding  men  of  our  country,  I  am  deeply  interest- 
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ed  in  any  movement  to   perpetuate  his  memory  through   an   appropriate 
and  suitable  memorial. 

The  fact  that  I  have  not  seen  or  read  in  the  papers  or  periodicals 
any  mention  of  any  attempt  having  been  made  to  start  a  movement  to- 
ward the  erection  of  a  Jefferson  Davis  Memorial  Chapel,  prompts  me 
to  write  to  ask  if  such  a  memorial  has  not  been  considered  and  if  not, 
your  idea  as  to  the  practicability  of  it.  I  note  such  a  memorial  has  been 
erected  in  memory  of  other  famous  statesmen  and  it  occurs  to  me  that 
no  more  fitting  tribute  could  be  paid  by  the  American  people  to  one  of 
its  most  famous  statesmen,  than  a  Jefferson  Davis  Memorial  Chapel 
erected  at  one  of  the  leading  colleges  or  universities  in  the   South. 

Sincerely    appreciating    your    consideration,    I    am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  Ear]  Hopper. 

Long  Branch,  X.  J. 


(A  -+200,000  auditorium  and  armory  has  just  been  erected  in  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  and  is  proposed  that  the  edifice  be  dedicated  to  Jefferson 
Davis.  The  39th  Confederate  Re-union  has  just  been  held  in  this  new 
building.  The  opening  event  was  the  commemoration  of  Davis'  birth- 
day.— Editor.) 


GRATITUDE 

The  article,  ''Successful  Motherhood,''  carries  a  fine  sentiment,  an  appre- 
ciation genuinely  sincere,  that  is  rare  and  seldom  seen;  and  the  whole  thought 
is  summed  up  in  one  word  that  carries  a  sentence — gratitude.  To  eulogize  a 
stepmother  is  unusual,  but  there  have  been  other  mothers  to  step  in  at  the 
time  when  children  were  bereft  of  a  mother's  love,  and  bring  sunshine  in  the 
home  that  otherwise  would  have  been  a  dismal  and  disappointing  life.  Let 
it  be  step  mother,  or  any  one  who  undertakes  to  fill  the  place  of  mother,  and  she 
has  assumed  a,  responsibility  with  many  angles,  and  in  the  end  has  rendered  a 
service  in  life  that  can  only  be  paid  by  the  tenderest  gratitude  as  expressed  by 
Mr.  Hunt 

A  grateful  person  is  an  unselfish  one.  Gratitude  is  a  God  given  grace,  it 
is  an  evidence  of  a  fine  spirit  that  eminates  from  a  heart  overflowing  with 
love  for  the  many  blessings  received. 


DR.  W.  H.  WADSWORTH 

Dr.  W.  H.  Wadsworth,  not  quite  forty  years  of  age,  just  in  the  prime  of 
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manhood,  "when  the  sweet  companionship  of  family,  and  the  hope  of  advanc- 
ing rapidly  in  the  profession  of  his  choice  held  much  in  store  for  him,  pass- 
ed away  last  Wednesday  morning,  June  (J,  after  a  lingering  illness.  As  a 
son  of  Cabarrus,  he  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  universally  popular,  and 
enjoyed  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  while  in  health.  It  can  be  truly  said 
that  Dr.  Wadsworth  was  "not  without  honor  in  his  own  home,"  for  he  was 
recognized  as  an  outstanding  physician  and  had  attracted  attention  as  a 
diagnostician. 

We  feel  in  the  passing  of  Dr.  Wadsworth  the  county  has  sustained  an  ir- 
reparable loss,  not  only  for  his  contribution  to  the  medical  profession,  but 
for  his  interest  in  the  social  and  civic  interest  of  the  community.  We  take 
this  means  of  extending  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  ones  left  to 
mourn  his  death. 


KIBITZER 

Through  the  columns  of  the  press  we  were  informed  as  to  a  new  word,  a 
high  sounding  word,  that  carries  much  significance,  and  one  that  can  be  used 
in  polite  society  without  giving  offense;  and  it  is  worth  adding  to  our  voca- 
bulary.    The  word  is  Kibitzer  (pronounced  keebitzer,  accent  on  first  syllable). 
To  say  your  friend  is  a  Mr.  Kibitzer  does  not  sound  half  so  slanderous  as  to 
say  he  is  a  Mr.  Buttinsky.     Here  is  the  definition  as  given  in  the  Digest: 
The  kibitzer  is  a  person  who,  unasked,  interferes  in  the  affairs  of  others; 
he    is    one    who    breaks    into    conversation    and    volunteers    advice,    or 
tells    how    things    should    be    done    without    invitation    to    do    so.     Some- 
times  he    thrusts   himself   and   his   opinions   conceitedly    and    undesirably 
into    notice.     He    is,    therefore,    as    officious    and    inefficient    as    Avas    the 
great    Pooh-Bah — obtrusive    and    intrusive    as    well    as    meddlesome.     He 
believes  himself  to  be  appointed  by  Divine  Right  as  the  Grand  Panjan- 
drum   of   the    world's   affairs,    and    in    this    respect    does    not    vary    from 
Smollett 's   Sir   Lancelot    Greaves,   who    was    described    by   the    author    as 
"handsome,    virtuous,    enlightened    but    crack-brained"    because    he    set 
out   "to   put   the  kibosh   on"   fraud,   slander,   treason,   immodesty,    licen- 
tiousness,   and    such    other    forms    of    vice,    as    drinking    and    gambling. 
The   word   has   been    claimed   for   the    Russian   Jews   and    for   the   Ger- 
man   Jews,    and    is    generally   interpreted    as    to    mean    "one    who    minds 
every    one    else's    business    but    his    own,"    or   in    the    slang   of   the    day, 
a    buttinsky,    or    what    the    English    term    a    nosey    parker,    or,    one    who 
runs   everything  or  wants  to   run  evervthin°\ 
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SUCCESSFUL  MOTHERHOOD 


By  C.  W.  Hunt 


1  have  stood  by  many  open  graves. 
I  saw  my  father,  at  the  age  of  77 
years,  put  beneath  the  earth.  I  saw 
my  only  grandson,  the  pride  of  all 
the  farmily,  at  the  tender  age  of  three 
years,  put  in  the  cold,  cold  ground. 
I  have  seen  and  helped  to  place  be- 
neath the  sod  many,  very  many  dear 
and  good  friends.  At  the  bier  of  all 
of  these  I  felt  irreparable  loss.  One 
week  ago  I  stood  by  the  bier  of  the 
only  mother  I  ever  knew  as  such ; 
my  step  mother,  who  came  into  my  life 
in  its  early  formative  stage  and  ex- 
erted an  influence  for  good  that  has 
never  left  me.  In  fact  since  the  years 
of  maturity  I  have  never  visited  or 
she  has  never  visited  me  that  I  did 
not  feel  that  the  act  was  a  benedic- 
tion to  me;  yes,  ever  since  I  crossed 
the  top  and  started  on  the  down  grade 
of  earthly  life.  I  said  I  stood  by  her 
bier,  and  I  placed  my  hand  on  hers, 
cold  in  death,  and  my  mind  ran  back 
to  the  days,  to  all  the  days  when  I 
had  found  those  hands  warm  and 
ready  to  comfort  and  help.  How  often 
had  they  bound  up  the  wounds  and 
knocks  of  childhood  and  rougher  boy- 
hood and  led  me  into  paths  of  right- 
eousness as  no  one  but  those  who  have 
knoAvn  successful  motherhood  can ! 
She  had  children  of  her  own,  born  of 
her  own  flesh,  seven  of  them,  but  that 
did  not  make  her  mother  love  a  sel- 
fish love.  It  was  rich  and  large  en- 
ough to  go  out  to  those  who  came  in- 
to her  life  before  she  knew  her  own, 
and  Avas  large  enough  to  go  round 
and  plenty  to  spare  for  those  who 
needed  such.  At  her  jjassing  I  feel 
a  loss  that  is  different.     Mother  was 


the  lodestone  that  held  the  family 
ties  as  nothing  else  can  ever  hold.  As 
the  good  and  faithful  wife  said  Sun- 
day, amid  tears :  ' '  the  visits  will  never 
be  the  same  any  more,  with  Ma  Hunt 
gone. ' '     And  it  is  all  too  true. 

Her  preacher  and  pastor  conduct- 
ing the  funeral  a  week  ago  said:  "she 
was  a  successful  mother,  in  that  she 
raised  her  children  to  useful  manhood 
and  womanhood,  veritable  pillars  in 
the  church.  Not  only  was  she  suc- 
cessful as  a  mother  with  her  very 
own,  but  was  also  a  successful  step- 
mother, a  place  very  hard  to  fi'l  and 
he  had  often  marveled  at  the  hold 
she  still  had  upon  all  the  children  and 
stepchildren,  and  how  they  all  clung 
to  and  around  her.''  What  he  said 
was  all  true,  and  it  was  still  that  same 
influence  and  kindly  ways  hovering 
near  and  causing  all  those  whose  lives 
she  had  touched  to  honor  and  adore 
and  pay  tribute.  So  often  the  cares 
of  raising  ones  own  family  causes 
neglect  of  the  one  to  whom  we  owe 
most,  the  good  mother.  It  was  not 
so  here.  I  drove  miles  out  of  my  way 
just  four  weeks  ago  that  I  might  pay 
tribute  and  honor  to  her  who  had  been 
the  only  mother  whose  love  I  could  re- 
call. I  found  her  temporarily  down, 
but  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  was  her 
usual  self.  Spending  what  time  I  had 
to  spare  with  her  I  bade  her  goodbye, 
bending  over  her  to  kis-;  the  warm 
face  that  had  always  been  kindness 
and  love  only  to  me,  she  held  her 
face  to  mine,  kissing  me  again  and 
again.  I  did  not  know  it  would  be 
the  last  time,  but  it  was.  L  wsm  kiss- 
ing her  farewell  for  the  last  time,  and 
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it  was  the  last  time  I  saw  that  face 
in  life.  There  are  just  two  comfort- 
ing' things  in  all  the  sorrow  I  fee! 
at  the  passing  of  mother.  The  first 
is  she  was  given  to  me  por  a  mother 
for  so  long.  Here  I  am  nearing  my 
70th  birthday,  and  she  had  heen  moth- 
er to  me  since  I  was  six  years  of  age. 
The  second  is  the  Godly  life  she  lived 
and  the  influences  she  helped  to  set 
in  motion  that  has  followed  me,  help- 
ing me  to  be  a  better  citizen  than  I 
could  have  possibly  ever  have  been 
had  she  not  come  into  my  life  in  the 
formative    time. 

Successful  motherhood  !  Do  we  real- 


ize what  it  means?  Successful  moth- 
erhood seldom  fails  to  hold  those  she 
bore  to  the  good.  And  though  she 
lived  to  be  ninety  one  years  last  April 
the  third,  she  still  had  the  love  and 
veneration  that  comes  to  a  success- 
ful motherhood,  which  was  even  in- 
tensified by  the  very  age  she  lived 
to.  God  rest  her  peaceful  soul  through 
all  eternity ! 


The  person  referred  to  above  was 
Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Baker  Hunt,  widow 
of  the  late  Rev.  Moses  J.  Hunt,  who 
died    July    6th,    1901,    at    the    age    of 

77. 


A  MAN  IS  POOR 

If  he  is  without  friends. 

If  he  has  low  ideals. 

If  he  has  a  guilty  conscience. 

If  he  has  lost  his  self-respect. 

If  his  morals  are  questionable. 

If  he  has  lost  his  grip  upon  himself. 

If  he  is  selfish,  uncharitable,  or  cruel. 

If  he  has  forfeited  his  health  for  wealth. 

If  his  mind  and  soul  have  been  neglected. 

If  he  has  traded  away  his  character  for  money. 

If  he  has  a  disagreeable  disposition  that  makes  enemies  or  repels  his 
friends. 

If  making  money  has  crowded  out  the  cultivation  of  his  spiritual  life. 
If  worldliness  has  caused  him  to  lose  fellowship  with  Christ. 
If  love  of  money  has  hardened  him  until  the  love   of  Christ  and   His 
Gospel  doesn't  stir  him  to  do  his  best  for  missions. 

If  all  his  investments  and  possessions  are  laid  up  on  earth  and  he  has 
no  treasures  in  heaven. — Selected. 
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MRS.  REYNOLDS  GIVES  SALEM  NEW 
RUILDING 


(Greensboro 

The  gift  of  a  new  dormitory  of 
sufficient  size  to  house  approximately 
50  students  will  be  made  to  Salem 
college  by  Mrs.  W.  N.  Reynolds,  wife 
of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
company,  it  was  announced  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Salem  college 
alumnae  association  last  night. 

No  statement  of  the  cost  of  the 
building  was  given  out  by  Mrs.  Rey- 
nolds, but  it  was  stated  that  its  con- 
struction will  represent  a  fairly  large 
expenditure  and  will  be  an  addition- 
al step  in  the  completion  of  the  final 
college  plant  toward  which  the  manage- 
ment is  working. 

Mrs.  Reynolds  intends  the  new 
structure  to  be  a  memorial  to  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Louisa  P.  Bitting,  who 
was  herself  a  student  at  Salem,  and 
who  until  her  death  was  a  loyal 
member   of   the    alumnae    association. 

The  announcement  was  made  at  a 
large  gathering  of  alumnae  from  all 
sections  of  North  Carolina  and  oth- 
er states.  When  Mrs.  Reynolds  arose 
and  made  known  her  wishes  of  mak- 
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ing  the  memorial  gift,  the  host  of 
alumnae  united  in  prolonged  ap- 
plause. President  Howard  Rondthaler, 
in  an  informal  speech,  accepted  the 
proposed  gift  on  the  part  of  the 
college  and  expressed  the  sincere 
thanks  of  the  college  management, 
students   and   alumnae. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Rondthaler  was 
followed  closely  by  a  speech  by  Mrs. 
Charles  D.  Mclver,  of  Greensboro,  Mrs. 
Mclver,  a  member  of  the  alumnae  as- 
sociation and  long  a  neighbor  of  Mrs. 
Bitting,  paid  tribute  to  her,  declar- 
ing the  appropriateness  of  the  gift 
which  should  forever  be  a  memorial 
to  a   life  of  great  worth. 

Miss  Adelaide  Fries,  of  Winston- 
Salem,  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
alumnae  association.  Oilier  officers 
named  were:  Mrs.  W.  N.  Reynolds,  and 
Mrs.  James  A.  Gray,  Winston-Salem; 
Miss  Cam  Boren,  of  Greensboro;  Mrs. 
Willoughby  Sharpe,  of  Natural  Bridge, 
Va.,  and  Miss  Hattie  Dewey,  of  Golds- 
boro,  vice-  presidents;  Mrs.  Eugene 
Volger,  Winston-Salem,  secretary,  and 
Mrs.   H.   L.   Izlar,   treasurer. 


SMILES 
A  smile  is  but  a  simple  gift, 

Yet  none  so  poor  but  may 
With  just  a  pleasant,  kindly  smile 

Brighten  a  dreary  day. 
If  you  can  teach  your  lips  this  art 

Where'er  you  chance  to  go, 
You'll  soon  find  that  your  life  will  be 

Happier  for  doing  so. 


— Helen  M.  Richardson,  in  The  Sunbeam. 
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THE  SCAPEGOAT 

(By  R.  R.  Clark  in  Greensboro  Daily  News) 


Under  the  Mosaic  law,  in  addition 
to  the  animals  slain  for  sacrifice  .there 
was  a  goat  called  the  scapegoat,  on 
which  the  sins  of  the  people  were  laid, 
and  this  goat  was  led  into  the  wilder- 
ness, into  <-a  land  not  inhabited,"  and 
there  turned  loose.  Jefferson  Davis 
was  the  scapegoat  of  the  Confederacy. 
On  him  were  the  sins  of  his  people 
laid.  He  was  the  chief  object  of  ;the 
wrath,  the  vengeance,  the  hatred,  the 
malice  of  the  conquerors.  He  was 
selected  for  sacrifice.  They  could  not 
convict  and  punish  him  under  legal 
proeesses,  but  he  was  the  scap3;.,oat 
that  bore  at  least  the  effect  of  I  he 
sins  of  his  people  as  no  other  of  the 
Confederate  leaders,  during  the  n<:rr 
quarter  of  a  century  of  his  life  fol- 
lowing the  collapse  of  the  government 
of  which  he  was  the  official  head. 

To  make  the  lot  of  Jefferson  Davis 
infinitely  worse,  his  burden  the  more 
grievous  to  be  borne,  the  opprobrium 
under  which  he  spent  his  last  years 
was  not  lightened  by  any  great  mani- 
festation of  sympathy  and  devotion 
on  the  part  of  the  southern  people  as 
a  whole.  He  had  devoted  friends  and 
sympathizers,  friends  who  were  loyal 
as  they  were  loyal  to  the  other  lead- 
ers of  the  adventure  that  failed. 
But  he  was  not  a  popular  object  of 
affection  among  the  southern  people 
generally.  On  memorial  days  and  at 
Confederate  reunions,  when  the  mili- 
tary leaders  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
occasionally  some  of  the  civil  leaders, 
were  lauded  in  most  extravagant  lan- 
guage, the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis 
was  rarely  mentioned.  He  was  not 
publicly  criticized.     In  fact  on  occas- 


ion he  was  defended  against  the  as- 
persions coming  from  the  enemy  coun- 
try.    But  he   was  often  criticized  by 
Confederate  veterans  in   private  con- 
versation.    If  they  spoke  for  him  it 
was  seemingly   speaking   against  peo- 
ple   they    didn't    like    rather    than    a 
manifestation  of  regard  for  the  presi 
dent    of    the    Confederacy.     Somehow 
they    seemed    to    think,    these    former 
soldiers  of  his,  that  he  had  failed  to 
meet  the  crisis  as  he  might  have  met 
it  and  that  he  was,  in  large  measure 
at   least,   responsible  for  the   Confed- 
eracy's   failure.     They    spoke   of   him 
as  a   stern,  proud,  arrogant  man,  one 
determined  to  have  his  own  way.  They 
thought   a   different   man  in   the   posi- 
tion   might    have    brought    success    to 
their  cause.     Jefferson  Davis  was  not 
popular  as  president  of  the  Confeder- 
acy.    They    say    he    was    not    a    good 
judge  of  men  and  made  errors  in  his 
appointments.     He  didn't  get  on  well 
with    his    associates.     He    recognized, 
it   has   been   written,   that   he   was  un- 
suited  to  the  presidency. 

And  yet,  before  his  last  great  ad- 
venture, Mr.  Davis  had  gained  dis- 
tinction as  a  soldier  and  statesman. 
His  success  as  secretary  of  war  in  the 
Pierce  cabinet  was  and  is  yet  acclaim- 
ed. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
high  character  and  very  great  ability 
of  the  man  nor  of  his  success  prior 
to  secession.  It  seems  to  be  the  rule 
that  when  a  nation  fails  at  war  the 
odium  of  the  failure  falls  not  on  the 
military  arm  of  the  government  but  on 
the  civil  power.  Looking  for  an  ob- 
ject on  which  to  vent  their  disappoint- 
ment,   the    defeated    make    the    civil 
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power  the  scapegoat.  Naturally  the 
conquerors  also  hold  the  officials  of 
the  civil  government  responsible. 
Bearing  the  blame  of  the  home 
folks  and  the  animosity  of  the 
victors,  the  head  of  the  government 
on  the  losing  side  is  fortunate  if  he 
can  escape  to  the  wilderness  bearing 
the  sins  of  the  people — as  the  late 
German  ernporer,  for  instance.  That 
is  the  only  explanation  that  seems 
plausible  for  the  lack  of  sympathy 
for  Jefferson  Davis  on  the  part  of  his 
own  people  during  the  years  when  he 
was  persecuted  and  defamed. 

The  story  of  the  most  tragic  figure 
of  the  years  in  our  country  is  men- 
tioned apropos  to  the  Confederate  re- 
union the  past  week,  to  express  the 
thought  that  no  doubt  has  often  oc- 
cured  to  many  people — why  it  is  that 
greater  effort  is  not  made  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
south's  most  distinguished  sons?  We 
are  far  enough  away  to  realize  that 
Mr.  Davis  was  most  unjustly  treated 
Avhen  he  was  made  the  scapegoat.  ''His 
guilt  was  no  greater — if  as  great'— 
than  that  of  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Confederacy,  if  there  was  guilt.  The 
responsibility  for  the  failure  is  shared 
by  all.  They  undertook  the  impossi- 
ble. But  in  our  time  if  an  adminis- 
tration does  not  succeed,  does  not  ac- 
complish the  expected,  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent who  is  damned.  The  fault  may 
be  with  Congress.     But  the  President 


is  made  the  scapegoat.  It  was  the 
same  with  Davis  and  the  defeated 
Confederacy.  He  was  condemned  by 
his  own  people  because  of  his  fail- 
ure   to    accomplish    the    impossible. 

But  it  is  really  time  for  a  better 
understanding.  Davis  seems  to  be  get- 
ting more  attention  at  the  Confeder- 
ate reunions  and  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  seem  to  be  making  some 
effort  to  get  his  memory  placed  before 
the  younger  generation  in  a  better 
light  than  it  has  been  before  the  pre- 
ceding generation.  In  these  days  of 
writing  popular  biography  (popular 
in  the  sense  that  biographies  are 
made  readable)  the  story  of  Davis 
would  seem  to  have  special  appeal. 
His  biography  would  be  different — or 
should  be.  Instead  of  attempt  to 
break  a  statue,  to  show  that  an  ob- 
ject of  worship  was  but  a  man  with 
common  human  frailties,  the  effort 
could  properly  be  directed  to  reliev- 
ing him  of  some  of  the  odium 
unjustly  enveloping  his  memory  sole- 
ly because  he  failed  in  the  greatest 
adventure  of  his  life.  All  the  mud 
that  could  be  thrown  has  been  thrown. 
It  might  be  worth  the  effort  to  scrape 
the  surface  and  see  whether  this  man 
was  not  made  to  bear  an  unjust  pro- 
portion of  the  sin  of  the  failure.  It 
is  not  creditable  to  his  own  people 
that  they  joined  so  freely  in  making 
him  the  scrapegoat.  But  the  real 
story  is  yet  to  be  told. 


It  is  not  shade  alone  that  makes  it  cooler  under  a  tree  in  summer. 
The  coolness  of  the  tree  itself  is  to  be  considered,  since  its  temperature 
is  about  forty-five  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  at  all  times,  and  that  of  the  human 
body  is  a  fraction  more  than  ninety-eight  degrees.  So,  it  will  be  seen,  a 
clump  of  trees  cools  the  air,  as  a  piece  of  ice  cools  the  water  in  a  pitcher. 

— Exchange. 
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STATE'S  STRANGEST  RIVER 


(Greensboro 

Onslow  county  contains  entirely 
within  its  own  boundaries  the  strang- 
est river  of  North  Carolina.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  this  strange  river  is  that 
it  is  all  mouth  and  nothing  more.  It 
is  a  very  large  river-mouth  with  no 
river  attached  to  it.  It  is  like  those 
pelican  birds,  which  frequent  its  warm, 
land-locked  waters,  those  remarkable 
birds  which  have  such  immense  mouths 
and  gullet-pouches  attached  to  such 
inconsiderable  |bodies.  Speaking  of 
pelicans  always  brings  to  mind  the 
pelican  limerick  immortalized  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  with 
which  he  so  much  amused  the  Paris 
peace  conference.  It  will  bear  one 
more  repetition : 
"A  queer  bird  is  the  pelican, 
His  mouth  holds  more  than  his  belly 

can, 
He  takes  up  in  his  beak 
Enough  to  last  him  a  week, 
And  I  don't  see  how  the  helican. " 

And  just  so  it  is  with  this  queer 
river  of  Onslow;  its  big  mouth  and 
estuary  hold  all  the  water  that  it 
has.  This  estuary  is  wider  than  that 
of  the  Cape  Fear  at  Southport,  and 
wider  than  the  Neuse  below  New  Bern, 
but  those  are  real  and  big  rivers  flow- 
ing down  from  the  Piedmont,  while 
into  this  New  river  estuary 
empty  only  a  few  insignificant  creeks 
with  no  more  water  in  them  above 
tidal  flow  than  Reedy  Fork  Creek  of 
Guilford,  or  Cross  creeks  that  flow 
through  Fayetteville. 

This  estuary  is  about  20  miles  long 
nel  have  about  them  a  Chatham  county 
look  that  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
Cape  Fear  might  have  had  the  stupen- 
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and  three  to  five  miles  wide.  It  is 
hemmed  in  and  narrowed  at  points  by 
bluffs  on  both  sides  as  high,  if  not 
higher,  than  those  remarkable  bluffs 
on  the  Cape  Fear  below  Wilmington. 
These  bluffs  on  New  river  have,  un- 
der surrtcial  sand,  a  sub-soil  of  red 
clay  and  hardpan,  indurated  at  places 
into  stone.  A  fine  outline  of  New 
river  can  be  seen  in  the  soil  survey 
map  of  Onslow  issued  by  the  United 
States  agricultural  department.  This 
map  is  absolutely  correct,  being  based 
upon  the  coast  survey,  and  contains 
much  interesting  matter. 

One  wonders  how  this  curious  jiver- 
mouth  got  the  name  of  "New  river.'' 
The  name  was  given  to  it  by  early 
explorers  and  settlers,  and  the  name 
they  gave  it  could  not  have  been  a 
greater  misnomer.  If  they  had  tried 
to  do  so  they  could  not  have  named  it 
more  untruthfully.  They  called  it 
New  river  because  it  was  new7  to  them. 
They  found  it  after  they  had  found 
the  Neuse  and  the  Cape  Fear.  This 
old  river-mouth  was  hidden  away  by 
dense  forests  and  swamps.  One  go- 
ing up  or  down  the  coast  by  water 
would  never  suspect  its  existence  be- 
hind the  narrow  strait  near  the  sea, 
nor  could  he  know  of  it  when  cross- 
ing the  small  creeks  above  Jackson- 
ville, on  the  direct  road  from  New 
Bern  to  Wilmington.  We  can  imag- 
ine then  how  astonished  these  explor- 
ers were  when  after  penetrating  the 
forests  and  swamps,  they  finally  came 
to  one  of  the  bluffs  and  found  them- 
selves upon  the  high  banks  of  a  great 
river  three  miles  wide  whose  existence 
they    had    never   suspected.     So    they 
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called  it  New  river.  But  geologists 
know  that  this  is  no  new  river.  They 
know  that  is  the  old  mouth  of  some 
very,  very  old  river,  which  either  has 
now  no  existence,  or  has  found  some 
other  exit  to  the  sea.  The  little 
creeks  which  originate  in  the  New 
river  basin  could  never  have  carried 
enough  water  to  gouge  out  this  wide 
and  deep  channel  through  clay,  hard- 
pan,  and  rock  as  it  exists  today.  There 
is  not  sufficient  area  in  its  watershed 
to  supply  the  necessary  current.  Some 
large  river  with  strong  current  must 
have  carved  out  this  great  channel. 
Was  it  the  North  East  river,  the 
Neuse,  or  the  Cape  Fear?  A  very 
intelligent  and  creditable  resident  of 
Duplin  county,  living  near  the  North 
East  river,  informed  me  that  in  the 
great  freshet  of  1908,  the  greatest 
freshet  that  eastern  North  Carolina 
has  known  in  historical  times,  a  part 
of  the  water  of  that  river  overflowed 
across  the  Angola  bay  into  the  south- 
west prong  of  New  river  and  thus 
found  its  way  to  the  sea,.  There  per- 
haps was  the  normal  outlet  of  the  North 
East  river  ages  go  before  the  increased 
elevation  of  the  coast  forced  it  to  join 
Cape  Fear.  But  even  the  North  East 
river  does  not  seem  to  have  a  large 
enough  stream  to  have  cut  such  a 
channel,  and  the  quartz  and  chlorite 
slate  boulders  strewn  along  the  chan- 
dous  job  of  cutting  out  this  great  es- 


tuary of  New  river.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  consult  any  map  of  the 
state  we  shall  see  that  this  NeAV  river 
estuary  is  directly  in  line  with  the 
course  of  Neuse  river  until  the  latter 
river  reaches  Seven  Springs  below 
Goldsboro,  where  it  turns  abruptly  to 
the  eastward  at  right  angles  to  its 
former  course  and  finally  finds  its 
way  into  Pamlico  sound.  So  the  pre- 
sent topography  of  this  region  would 
indicate  that  New  river  might  have 
been  an  old  mouth  of  the  Neuse 
But  the  topography  of  the  North  Ca-o- 
lina  coast  and  hinterland  is  so  chang- 
ed from  what  it  was  in  ancient  geo- 
logic times  that  perhaps  we  will  nev;r 
know  the  truth  about  it. 

However,  Ave  are  not  prevented  from 
enjoying  this  one  of  our  most  beau- 
tiful inland  salt-water  sheets  because 
we  do  not  know  how  it  came  about, 
and  it  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated 
more  and  more.  Some  doctors  of  Char- 
lotte, Raleigh  and  Fayettevlle  have 
discovered  New  rver  and  have  a  nice 
clubhouse  on  one  of  the  points  pro- 
jecting into  it  and  there  are  ambitious 
projects  on  Simmons  point  and  at  oth- 
er places.  All  that  most  up-country 
people  know  about  New  river  is  that 
it  is  where  ' '  New  river  oysters ' '  come 
from  but  New  river  has  other  things 
worth  knowing  about  besides  its  oys- 
ters, large  and  luscious  as  they  are. 


"Night  in  this  enchanting  season  is  not  night,  but  a  miscellany  of 
lights.  The  journeying  twilight,  the  half -moon,  the  kindling  Venus,  the 
beaming  Jove — Saturn  and  Mars  something  less  bright,  and,  fainter  stills 
'the  common  people  of  the  sky,'  as  Grashaw  said;  then  below,  the  mea- 
dows and  thickets  flashing  with  the  fireflies,  and  all  around  the  farms  the 
steadier  lamps  of  men  compose  the  softest,  warmest  illumination." 
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"FATHER'S  DAY-THIRD  SUNDAY  IN 

JUNE" 

The  Third  Sunday  in  June  has  become  widely  observed  as  Fathers'  Day. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  "Popes" — lean  dads  and  fat  dads;  tall  dads  and 
!-.hort  dads;  rich  dads  and  poor  dads — but  in  general  they're  all  pretty  much 
alike  when  it  comes  to  their  boys  and  girls,  pretty  much  like  this  one: 

Who  is  it  wears  the  patchwork  hose, 
And  seldom  goes  to  picture  shows, 
That  his  girl  may  have  fine  clothes? 
It's  Father! 

Who  is  it  wears  last  summer's  hat, 
That  his  boy  may  join  a  sporty  frat, 
And  thinks  it  quite  all  right  at  that? 
It's  Father! 

Who  is  it  buys  the  bread  and  meat? 
Who  keeps  the  shoes  on  all  our  feet, 
And  then  get  shoved  in  a  back  seat, 
It's  Father! 

We've  Mother's  Day  and  Poppy  Day 
And  lots  of  other  holidays, 
But  almost  all  are  Labor  Days 
For  Father! 

Get  out  his  slippers  and  easy  chair, 
Caress   and   smooth   his   rumpled   hair, 
And  let  him  know  you're  glad  he's 
there — 

It's  Father! 

— Selected 
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PITTSBORO  GIRL  WINNER  ESSAY 
WRITING  CONTEST  ON  GAME  CONSER 

VATION 


(Conservation 

If  everyone  knew  the.  value ;  of  our 
game  in  Chatham  County  for  beauty, 
food,  fur  and  helpfulness  to  the  farm- 
er, he  would  realize  that  it  is  very 
necessarv  to  observe  the  laws  for  their 
protection  which  our  warden  tries  to 
enforce. 

The  game  was  put  here  among  na- 
ture's beautiful  trees  and  wild  flowers 
to  give  the  woods  and  fields  a  beau- 
tiful life-like  appearance  and  not  to 
be  tortured,  or  wasted  by  humans  for 
food  or  for  sport.  A  silent  forest,  it 
matters  not  how  beautifully  arrayed, 
would  be  overwhelming  in  its  still- 
ness. We  receive  pleasure  from  all 
our  senses — hearing  and  seeing  as  well 
as    tasting   or   touching. 

Contrast  a  walk  through  the  field 
and  forest,  with  and  without  living 
things. 

The  sun  is  shining  brightly,  the 
trees  are  a  pale  green  and  there  are 
blossoms  everywhere,  and  curving 
through  the  woods  is  a  little  mossy- 
banked  stream  of  glistening  water. 
The  frogs  are  croaking  and  the  fish 
leaping  high  out  of  the  water  to  catch 
the  golden  sunbeams,  the  frisky  squir- 
rels are  playing  hide  and  seek  among 
the  trees",  "fluffy"  bunnies  go  scamp- 
ering down  to  the  brook  for  an  early 
drink  of  water  and  a  taste  of  tender 
grass.  The  mocker  with  his  best  tune 
is  singing  his  merry  song;  the  red- 
bird  in  his  gay  apparel  flits  here  and 
there  hunting  a  worm  for  his  young: 
the  blue-bird  flies  by  from  a  visit  to 
the  farmer 's  strawberrv  bed ;  and  many 


and  Industry) 

other  birds  with  insects  and  various 
kinds  of  food  attracts  one 's  attention. 
How  wonderful  it  would  be  to  live 
among  them  all  the  time! 

Then  turn  aside  to  another  forest 
like  this  one.  There  are  no  frisky 
squirrels;  no  "fluffy"  bunnies,  no 
beautiful  singing  birds  or  squeaky 
forest  animals  of  any  kind.  Nothing 
but  dead  silence.  It  is  worse  than  the 
dead  silence  at  midnight  in  a  huge 
cave  after  the  echoing  of  a  great 
earthquake  is  over.  How  dreadful 
life  would  be  without   wild  things! 

Some  species  of  birds  and  animals  of 
beauty  and  value  are  becoming  very 
scarce.  The  beautiful  white  bird,  si- 
milar to  the  swan,  that  lives  near  the 
ponds ;  the  geese  and  ducks  are  be- 
coming less  in  number  each  year.  The 
fox,  as  an  animal,  and  the  pike  and 
sucker,  as  fish,  are  becoming  scarce. 

In  these  days  of  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing together  with  the  unsntlecl  con- 
dition with  which  the  farmers  find 
themselves  confronted,  it  behooves  us 
all  to  conserve  what  nature  provides 
for  our  use.  To  kill  game  for  need- 
ful food  is  not  cruel  or  Avanton  des- 
truction. It  means  much  to  the  well 
to  do  farmer  to  be  able  to  vary  the 
meat  supply  of  domestic  fowls  and 
pork  by  the  use  of  rabbit,  quail,  wild 
turkey,  and  fish,  without  being  com- 
pelled to  spend  his  money  at  the  town 
market. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  poor 
tenant  farmer,  who  is  said  to  live  on 
an  unbalanced  diet,  and  who  on  that 
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account  is  said  to  be  susceptable  to 
many   diseases. 

He  could  enjoy  a  bountiful  meat 
supply  from  the  woods  and  fields  if 
the   game   was   sensibly   protected. 

Many  of  our  Chatham  animal's  fur 
is  valuable  for  making  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  coats  and  trimmings 
used  by  our  wealthy  people  and  by 
those  in  high  estate.  The  rabbit, 
mink,  fox,  squirrel  and  opossum  are 
the  principal  ones. 

Helpfulness  to  the  farmer  by  the 
game  is  very  important  because  there 
are  so  many  million  dollars  of  des- 
truction caused  by  the  boll-weevils, 
bean-beetles,  insects  and  worms  in 
the  garden  and  orchard  as  well  as  in 
the   field. 

Almost  all  game  is  helpful  in  des- 
troying harmful  field  and  garden  in- 
sects and  even  other  pests  too.  They 
are  also  helpful  in  dispersing  the  seeds 
of  trees  and  herbs  in  the  forest,  which 
give  a  more  bountiful  forest  for  game 
as  well  as  for  man.  The  wild  turkey 
eats  destructive  boll-weevils  and  bean- 
beetles  of  the  fields;  the  fish  and 
frog  eat  the  pupal  stage  of  the  mos- 
quitoes; the  small  birds  eat  insect 
pests  of  the  garden  and  orchard.  The 
bird  carries  berry  seeds  and  in  return 
it  gives  food  and  shelter;  the  opp>c- 
sura  carries  persimmon  seeds  and  re- 


ceives food  likewise. 

It  is  possible  for  everyone  who  de- 
sires to  do  so  to  protect  our  wild 
game.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is 
to  carry  out  the  laws  which  are  on 
our  statute  books. 

By  our  knowledge  we  can  can  judge 
the  following  suggestions  all  well  for 
observance  although  they  are  original. 
They  are: 

1.  Carry  out  the  laws  regarding  the 
preservation  of  wild  game. 

2.  Plant  crops  suitable  for  game — 
peas  are  a  good  example  because  ani- 
mals  and   birds   both   eat   them. 

3.  Build  bird  houses  to  protect  the 
small  birds,  which  are  so  helpful  in 
garden  and  orchard. 

4.  Observe  Arbor  Day  to  keep  trees 
growing  for  they  are  as  a  shelter  and 
home  to  animals  and  birds.  Some 
trees  like  the  persmimon  and  mul- 
berry are  good  shade  trees  and  they 
bear   fruit. 

5.  Although  the  forests  are  not  large 
we  may  prevent  forest  fires  which 
completely  destroy  much  valuable 
game. 

As  a  Chatham  County  school  girl 
I  should  be  glad  to  encourage  other 
boys  and  girls  to  co-operate  with  our 
game  warden  in  the  protection  of  our 
native   wild   life. 


CHARLOTTE  AND  THE  STATE 

Charlotte  has  had  a  good  time  this  week  with  the  old  soldiers  and  has  in 
turn  given  the  old  boys  a  few  very  pleasant  days.  It  is  the  first  and 
will  likely  be  the  last  time  the  veterans  will  be  entertained  by  a  North 
Carolina  city.  The  entire  State  has  taken  a  very  keen  interest  in  this  re- 
union and  given  Charlotte  appreciable  support  in  taking  care  of  the  old 
soldiers. — The  Salisbury  Post. 
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DOES  OUR  NATION  NEED  A  RURAL 
CIVILIZATION? 


(Progressive  Farmer) 


To  us  it  seems  a  fitting  time  to  ap- 
peal to  our  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives in  Congress  and  inquire  if  they 
regard  the  rural  civilization  of  Ameri- 
ca as  worth  saving.  Too  long  we 
have  heard  the  farmers  of  the  nation 
referred  to  merely  as  its  "food-pro- 
ducers." The  farmer  has  heen  too 
often  thought  of  as  providing  the  sus- 
tenance for  those  who  make  the  civi- 
lization of  our  time.  The  fact  that 
the  farmer  has  himself  wrought  out 
a  civilization  tremendously  worth  sav- 
ing and  nurturing — this  fact  is  heing 
ignored  by  the  school  and  pulpit  and 
press  and  drama  of  our  generation; 
by  all  the  agencies  in  fact,  of  our  so- 
called  culture  of  today. 

Very  recently  Ave  ran  across  two 
utterances  by  great  men  to  which  we 
would  invite  the  attention  of  those 
to  whom  the  maintenance  of  a  rural 
civilization  has  not  seemed  important. 
Henry  W.  Grady's  Tribute  to  the 
Country  Home 

First  we  present  an  extract  from 
a  speech  delivered  by  Henry  W. 
Grady,  the  famous  Georgia  orator, 
a  few  months  before  his  death.  In  the 
course  of  an  address  reviewing  t'he  is- 
sue then  before  the  country  this  elo- 
quent Southerner  paid  this  memorable 
tribute  to  the  farm  home  as  the  true 
source  of  American  greatness : — 

"A  few  Sundays  ago  I  stood  on  a 
hill  in  Washington.  My  heart  thrill- 
ed as  I  looked  on  the  towering  marble 
of  my  country's  Capitol,  and  a  mist 
gathered  in  my  eyes  as,  standing  there 
I    thought    of    its    tremendous    signifi- 


cance and  the  powers  there  assembled, 
and  the  responsibilities  there  center- 
ed— its  President,  its  Congress,  its 
courts,  its  gathered  treasure,  its  army, 
its  navy  and  its  60,000,000  citizens. 
It  seemed  to  me  the  best  and  might- 
iest sight  that  the  sun  could  find  in 
its  wheeling  course — this  majestic 
home  of  a  Republic  that  has  taught 
the  world  its  best  lessons  of  liberty 
— and  I  felt  that  if  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice and  honor  abided  therein,  the 
world  would  stand  indebted  to  this 
temple  on  which  my  eyes  rested  and 
in  which  the  ark  of  my  covenant  was 
lodged  for  its  final  uplifting  and  re- 
generation. 

"A  few  days  later  I  visited  a  coun- 
try home.  A  modest,  quiet  house 
sheltered  by  great  trees  and  set  in 
a  circle  of  field  and  meadow,  gracious 
with  the  promise  of  harvest;  barns 
and  cribs  well  filled  and  the  old  smoke- 
house odorous  with  treasure ;  the 
fragrance  of  pink  and  hollyhock  ming- 
ling with  the  aroma  of  garden  and 
orchard,  and  resonant  with  the  hum 
of  bees  and  poultry 's  busy  clucking ; 
inside  the  house,  thrift,  comfort,  and 
that  cleanliness  that  is  next  to  godli- 
ness— the  restful  beds,  the  open  fire- 
place, the  books  and  papers,  and  tho 
old  clock  that  had  held  its  steadfast 
pace  amid  the  frolic  of  weddings  that 
had  welcomed  in  steady  measure  th?- 
newborn  babies  of  the  family  and 
kept  company  with  the  watchers  of 
the  sick  bed,  and  had  ticked  the  sol- 
emn requiem  of  the  dead ;  and  the 
well-worn     Bible     that,     thumbed     by 
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fingers  long  since  stilled  and  blurred 
with  tears  of  eyes  long  since  closed, 
held  the  simple  annals  of  the  family, 
and  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the 
home. 

"Outside  stood  the  ni*4er,  strong 
and  wholesome  and  upright;  wearing 
no  man's  collar;  with  no  mortgage  on 
his  roof,  and  no  lien  on  his  ripening 
harvest,  pitching  his  crops  in  his  own 
wisdom,  and  selling  them  in  his  own 
time  in  his  chosen  market ;  master  of 
his  lands  and  master  of  himself.  Near- 
by stood  his  aged  father,  happy  in 
the  heart  and  home  of  his  son.  And 
as  they  started  to  the  house  the  old 
man's  hand  rested  on  the  young  man's 
shoulder,  touching  it  with  the  knight- 
hood of  the  Ffth  Commandment,  and 
laying  there  the  unspeakable  bless- 
ing of  an  honored  and  grateful  fath- 
er. As  they  drew  near  the  door,  the 
old  mother  appeared;  the  sunset  fall- 
ing on  her  face,  softening  its  wrink- 
patient  eyes,  and  the  rich  music  of 
les  and  its  tenderness,  lighting  up  her 
her  heart  trembling  on  her  lips,  as 
in  simple  phrases  she  uelcomed  her 
husband  and  son  to  their  home.  Be- 
yond was  the  good  wife,  true  of  touch 
and  tender,  happy  amid  her  house- 
hold cares,  clean  of  heart  and  con- 
science, the  helpmate  and  the  buckler 
of  her  husband.  And  the  children, 
strong  and  sturdy,  trooping  down  the 
lane  with  the  lowing  herd,  or  weary 
simple  sport,  seeking,  as  truant  birds, 
do,   the  quiet   of  the  old   home  nest. 

"And  I  saw  the  night  descend  on 
that  home,  falling  gently  as  from  the 
wings  of  the  unseen  dove.  And  the 
stars  swarmed  in  the  bending  skies, 
the  trees  thrilled  with  the  cricket's 
cry,  the  restless  bird  called  from  the 
neighboring  wood,  and  the  father,  a 
simple    man    of    God,    gathering    the 


family  about  him,  read  from  the  Bible, 
the  old,  old  story  of  love  and  faith, 
and  went  down  in  prayer,  the  baby 
hidden  amid  the  folds  of  its  mother's 
dress,  and  closed  the  record  of  that 
simple  day  by  calling  down  the  bene- 
diction of  God  on  the  family  and  the 
home ! 

"And  as  I  gazed  the  memory  of 
the  Capitol  faded  from  my  brain.  For- 
gotten its  treasures  and  its  splendor. 
And  as  I  said,  'Surely  here — here  in 
the  homes  of  the  people  is  lodged  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  of  my  country! 
Here  is  its  majesty  and  its  strength ! 
Here  the  beginning  of  its  power  and 
the  end  of  its  responsibility ! 
George  W.  Russell's  Appeal  for  a 
Rural  Civilization 

The  other  address  to  which  Ave  wish 
that  all  America  might  now  listen 
was  delivered  more  recently — in  19i:i, 
we  believe.  The  author  of  it  is  one 
of  the  most  notable  figures  in  modern 
literature — George  W.  Russell  or  "A. 
E." — a  poet,  philosopher,  and  artist 
of  international  reputation  who  at 
the  same  time  has  been  one  of  the 
foremost  figures  in  the  development 
of  agricultural  cooperation  in  Ireland. 
It  Avas  before  the  American  commis- 
sion studying  the  rural  credits  prob- 
lem in  Europe,  as  Ave  remember  it, 
that  Mr.  Russell  made  his  noAV  fam- 
ous address  on  "The  Rural  Communi 
ty. ' '  His  closing  appeal  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  rural  civilization  as 
one  of  the  great  needs  of  national  life 
in  any  country  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered both  by  those  avIio  shape  the 
policies  of  nations  and  by  farmers 
themselves.     Said  Mr.  Russell : — 

"•I  believe  it  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  for  humanity  if  its  civilization 
could  be  based  on  rural  industry  main- 
ly and  not  on  urban  industry. 
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"More  and  more  men  and  women 
in  our  modern  civilization  drift  out 
of  Nature,  out  of  sweet  air,  health, 
strength,  beauty,  into  the  cities  where 
in  the  third  generation  there  is  a  rick- 
ety population  mean  in  stature,  vul- 
gar or  depraved  in  character.  Those 
who  go  like  it  at  first;  but  city  life 
is  like  the  roll  spoken  of  by  the 
prophet,  which  was  sweet  in  the  mouth 
but  bitter  in  the  belly.  The  first  gen- 
eration are  intoxicated  by  the  new  life, 
but  in  the  third  generation  the  cord 
is  cut  whch  connected  them  with  na- 
ture, the  Great  Mother,  and  life  shriv- 
els up,  sundered  from  the  source  of 
life. 

"Is  there  any  prophet,  any  states- 
man, any  leader,  who  will — as  Moses 
once  led  the  Iseralites  out  of  the 
Egyptian  bondage — excite  the  human 
imagination  and  lead  humanity  back 
to  Nature,  to  sunlight,  starlight,  earth- 
breath,  sweet  air,  beauty,  gaiety  and 
health?  Is  it  impossible  now  to  move 
humanity  by  great  ideas,  as  Mahomet 
fired  his  dark  hosts  to  forgetfulness 
of  life;  or  as  Peter  the  Hermit  awak- 
ened Europe  to  a  frenzy,  so  that  it 
hurried  its  hot  chivalry  across  a  con- 
tinent to  the  Holy  Land?  Is  not  the 
earth  mother  of  us  all?  Are  not  our 
spirits  clothed  round  with  the  sub- 
stance of  earth?  Is  it  not  from  Na- 
ture we  draw  life?  Do  we  not  per- 
ish without  sunlight  and  fresh  air? 
Let  us  have  no  breath  of  air  and  in 
five  minutes  life  is  extinct.  Yet  in 
the  cities  there  is  a  slow  poisoning  of 
life   going   on   day   by   day. 

"Is  not  the  return  of  man  to  a  na- 
tural life  on  the  earth  a  great  enough 
idea  to  inspire  humanity?  Is  not  the 
idea  of  civilization  amid  the  green 
trees  and  fields  under  the  smokeless 
sky  alluring? 


"Yes,  but  men  say  there  is  'no  in- 
tellectual life'  working  on  the  land. 
No  intellectual  life  when  man  is  sur- 
rounded by  mystery  and  miracle! 
When  the  mysterious  forces  which 
bring  to  birth  and  life  are  yet  un- 
discovered; when  the  earth  is  teem- 
ing with  life,  and  the  dumb  brown 
lips  of  the  ridges  are  breathing  mys- 
tery! Is  not  the  growth  of  a  tree 
from  a  tiny  cell  hidden  in  the  earth 
as  provocative  of  thought  as  the 
things  men  learn  at  the  schools?  Is 
not  thought  on  these  things  more  in- 
teresting than  the  sophistries  of  the 
newspapers?  It  is  only  in  Nature, 
and  by  thought  on  the  problems  of 
Nature,  that  our  intellect  grows  to 
any  real  truth  and  draws  near  to  the 
Mighty  Mind  which. laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  world. 

"Our  civilizations  are  a  nightmare, 
a  bad  dream.  They  have  n0  longer 
the  grandeur  of  Babylon  or  Nineveh. 
They  grow  meaner  and  meaner  as  they 
grow  more  urbanized.  What  could  be 
more  depressing  than  the  miles  of  pov- 
erty-stricken streets  around  the  heart 
of  our  modern  cities?  The  memory 
lies  on  one  'heavy  as  frost  and  deep 
almost  as  life. '  It  is  terrible  to  think 
of  the  children  playing  on  the  pave- 
ments; the  depletion  of  vitality,  with 
artificial  stimulus  supplied  from  the 
flaring  drink-shops.  The  spirit  grows 
heavy  as  if  death  lay  on  it  while  it 
moves  amid  such  things.  And  out- 
side these  places  the  clouds  are  flying 
overhead  snowy  and  spiritual  as  of 
old,  the  sun  shining,  the  winds  are 
blowing,  the  fields  are  green,  the  for- 
ests are  murmuring  leaf  to  leaf,  but 
the  magic  that  God  made  is  unknown 
to   these   poor  folk. 

"The  creation  of  a  rural  civiliza- 
tion is  the  greatest  need  of  our  time. 
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It  may  not  come  in  our  day,  but  we 
can  lay  the  foundations  of  it,  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  the  true  prophet  when 
he    will    come." 

These  two  great  utterances  deserve 
the  attention  of  every' American  states- 
man and  leader.  The  nation,  as  Hen- 
ry W.  Grady  pointed  out,  needs  a  po- 
tent rural  civilization  as  its  surest 
safeguard  of  strength  and  happiness. 
Humanity  itself  as  Mr.  Russell  points 
out,  needs  vigorous  rural  civilization 
as  the  onlv  antidote  for  the  evils  of 


excessive  urbanization.  The  question 
for  America  now  to  decide  is  whether 
the  development  and  support  of  such 
a  rural  civilization  shall  forever  be  a 
primary  concern  of  national  policy, 
or  whether  farmers  shall  continue  to 
be  regarded  merely  as  "food  produc- 
ers," maintaining  thereby  a  civiliza- 
tion whose  art,  drama,  literature,  edu- 
cational policies,  and  general  culture 
are  dominated  solely  by  our  towns 
and   cities. 


TWO  ENCOURAGING  EVENTS 


(Health  BuUetin) 


Sometime  ago  the  newspapers  of 
North  Carolina  carried  two  very  sig- 
nificant news  items.  One  was  that 
Mrs.  Edward  Benjamin  of  New  Or- 
leans, who  is  the  sole  survivor  and 
heir  of  the  immediate  famly  of  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Sternberger  of 
of  Greensboro,  had  donated  to  the  city 
of  Greensboro  the  palatial  residence 
of  the  late  Mr.  Sternberger,  to  be  ful- 
ly equipped  and  endowed,  as  a  per- 
manent babies'  hospital  for  that  city. 
This  hospital  is  to  be  a  memorial  to 
her  father  and  mother  and  sister. 
It  is  to  be  modern  in  every  respect, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  will 
meet  an  important  need  in  that  city. 
The  other  newspaper  item  was  that 
the  heirs  of  the  late  Richard  H. 
Wright,  the  noted  Durham  captalist 
who  died  not  long  ago,  announced  their 
determination  to  continue  the  main- 
tenance of  a  home  in  Durham  known 
as  the  Wright  Refuge,  which  is  an  in- 


stitution for  homeless  children.  Mr. 
Wright  had  established  this  home 
and  maintained  it  with  an  endow- 
ment since  making  his  final  will 
in  1921.  As  some  of  the  securities 
with  which  he  had  endowed  it  had 
decreased  in  value,  the  home  had  in- 
curred a  small  debt,  as  well  as  run- 
ning behind  in  keeping  up  his  work 
for  homeless  children.  The  Wright 
family  are  liquidating  that  debt,  and 
they  assure  the  people  of  Durham  that 
this  home  will  be  maintained,  and 
will  continue  to  fill  the  important  place 
it  has  so  well  done  in  the  care  of 
homeless    or    orphan    children. 

These  two  items  are  significant  in 
noting  the  trend  of  faithful  and  gen- 
erous people  toward  meeting  the  res- 
ponsibilities which  rest  on  the  gen- 
eral public  in  taking  ample  care  of 
the  unfortunates  of  our  population, 
especially    the    unfortunate    children. 
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MR.  BLAIR  RETIRES 


(Asheville  Citizen) 


News  dispatches  from  Washington 
say  that,  of  all  the  gifts  and  remem- 
brances which  David  H.  Blair  receiv- 
ed upon  his  retirement  from  the  Corn- 
missionership  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
the  United  States,  he  praised  most 
the  gold  medallion  presented  to  him 
by  the  men  and  women  who  had  work- 
ed under  him  and  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "In  appreciation  of  just  and 
kindly   leadership. ' ' 

It  was  as  typical  of  this  distinguish- 
ed North  Carolinian  to  appreciate  that 
gift  and  the  sentimnet  it  expressed  as 
it  was  characteristic  of  him  to  have 
inspired  the  loyalty  and  devotion 
which  prompted  the  presentation.  All 
North  Carolina  takes  pride  in  the 
record  Mr.  Blair  has  achieved  in  his 
handling  of  a  literally  colossal  job. 
In  his  eight  years  as  Commissioner 
he  collected  more  than  twenty-two 
billion  dollars  of  internal  revenue, 
which  was  almost  as  much  as  the  Bu- 
reau had  previously  collected  from 
September,  1,  1862,  up  to  his  taking 
charge  of  the  work. 

But  this  was  only  a  part  of  Mr. 
Blair's  activity.  Every  President  un- 
der whom  he  has  served  has  valued 
him  highly  as  an  adviser  on  the  poli- 
tics of  both  North  Carolina  and  the 
nation ;  and  each  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  who  has  depended  on  his 
conduct  of  the  most  important  bureau 
in    the    department    has    often    taken 


pains  to  express  appreciative  admir- 
ation of  his  method  and  his  person- 
ality. 

It  was  under  Mr.  Blair's  adminis- 
tration that  the  bureau  began  publi- 
cation of  a  monthly  magazine  whose 
primary  purpose  was  to  keep  all  the 
workers  informed  of  the  various  ac- 
tivities of  its  different  branches  and 
to  create  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and 
pride  in  achievement.  Each  month 
the  magazine  published  as  an  inspir- 
ational foreword  the  following  from 
Mr.  Blair's  pen: 

To  My_Fellow  Workers  In  The  Bu- 
reau  Of  Internal   Revenue: 

"  Through  this  publication  let  us  get 
better  acquainted.  Most  of  life's 
troubles  come  from  misunderstand- 
ings. If  we  know  each  other  we  shall 
understand  each  other;  if  we  under- 
stand each  other  we  shall  trust  each 
other:  if  we  trust  each  other  we  shall 
work  together  in  unity  of  purpose; 
if  we  work  together  in  unity  of  pur- 
pose there  is  nothing  worth  while 
which  we  can  not  accomplish. ' ' 

His  multitudes  of  friends,  in  North 
Carolina  and  throughout  the  country 
at  large,  will  recognize  in  that  brief 
statement  an  accurate  and  living  por- 
trait of  the  David  H.  Blair  whose 
work  for  his  State  and  for  the  nation 
has  brought  him  such  widespread  res- 
pect and  popularity. 


TRAGEDY 

A  son  at  college  wrote  to  his  father:       "No  mon,  no  fun,  your  son." 
The  father  answered:  "How  sad,  too  bad,  your  dad." — American  Boy. 
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FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE  STARTED 
MODERN  NURSING 


(Selected) 


Modern  nursing  as  it  is  at  present 
understood  had  its  beginning  in  the 
work  of  Florence  Nightingale,  who 
was  to  nursing  what  Hippocrates  was 
to  medicine. 

"We  have  four  miles  of  beds,  not 
eighteen  inches  apart,"  she  wrote 
from  one  of  the  base  hospitals  of  the 
Crimean  War  in  185o.  '-'Tomorrow 
500  more  wounded  men  are  clue,  and 
no   blankets,   sheets,   or  bandages." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  modern, 
scientific,  trained  nursing,  a  profession 
that  now  embraces,  in  the  United 
States  alone,  a  quarter  of  a  million 
registered  nurses,  ready  night  and 
day  to  respond  quickly  to  a  call  from 
one  in  distress  and  in  need  of  atten- 
tion. It  is  this  calling  which  the 
five  young  ladies  comprising  the  1929 
graduating  class  of  the  North  Carolina 
Sanatorium  Training  School  for  Nurs- 
es have  just  entered,  along  with  thou- 
sands of  other  energetic,  intelligent 
young  ladies  from  other  hospitals  and 
sanatoria    throughout    the    country. 

Before  many  weeks  after  Florence 
Nightingale's  appealing  letter  was 
written  she  and  her  small  group  of 
fellow-workers,  the  first  modern  train- 
ed nurses,  had  brought  order  out  of 
chaos ;  and  results  began  to  show  them- 
selves immediately  in  the  morale  and 
recovery  records  of  the  wounded  and 
disease!  men  whom  they  were  treat- 
ing. Recoveries  among  sick  and  wound- 
ed soldiers  rose  from  fifty-eight  to 
ninety-seven  per  cent. 

"The  Angel  of  Scutaria,"  Florence 
Nightingale  was  called  as  a  result  of 


her  skill  and  intelligence  in  treating 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  Scutaria 
hospitals.  Because  of  her  leadership 
in  the  science  of  healing  she  is  remem- 
bered among  the  immortals  of  her 
sex. 

She  was  animated  by  an  impelling 
sense  of  sacrifice,  an  overpowering  de- 
sire to  help  others.  She  willingly  gave 
up  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure  assur- 
ed her,  if  she  had  cared  for  it,  by  her 
social  position  and,wealth,  as  well  a? 
by  her  natural  charm  and  brilliant 
wit,  and  gave  herself  unstintingly  to 
devoted  work  for  others.  No  task 
Avas  too, hard  or  too  menial  for  her, 
even  though  she  would  be  supposed 
to  feel  more  at  home  in  the  brilliant 
social  world  of  London,  Paris,  or  Rome 
than  in  scenes  of  suffering  and  death 
among  the  sick  and  wounded  of  Her 
Majesty 's  armies. 

But  Florence  Nightingale  had  more 
than  a  mere  passion  for  service  and 
sacrifice.  She  had  the  power  to  think 
out  the  revolutionary  schemes  she  an- 
nounced to  her  surprised  workers,  and 
also  the  ability  to  carry  them  out, 
sometimes  in  the  face  of  great  oppo- 
sition. These  schemes  called  for  the 
scientific  training  of  women  for  nurs- 
ing service  and  the  practical  reorgan- 
ization of  the  nursing,  feeding,  and 
clothing  of  the  British  army.  She 
was  fired  by  altruism  of  the  highest 
type;  but,  as  someone  has  pointed 
out,  her  altruism  and  her  energy  were 
the    servnats    of    her    intelligence. 

In  her  day  open  windows  were  com- 
monplace   in    England,    but    well-nigh 
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unheard  of  in  India;  and  she  insist-     " She  created  the  profession  of  nurs- 
ed that  they  would  be  just  as  effect- ing  for   women,   a   career   expert   and 
ive    in     India     as    in     England.     She  outside  the  bonds  of  religious  estab- 
finally  had  her  way,  and  accomplished  lishment, ' '  a  writer  in  a  recent  issue 
wonders    for    health    and    sanitation,    of   the     New     York     Times     declared. 
She  likewise  insisted  upon  the  pavil-     "And  she  did  much,  thus,  to  open  the 
ion  system  of  hopstals  in  use  in  France     doors  of  all  achievement  to  women  as 
instead  of  the   corridor  type   then  in     intelligent  human  beings. ' ' 
use  in  England. 


THE  OLD  CROAK 

Onee  by  the  edge  of  a  pleasant  pool 
Under  the  bank  where  'twas  dark  and  cool. 
Just  where  the  brook  flowed  out  of  the  bog, 
There  lived  a  gouty  and  mean  ,old  frog, 
Who'd  sit  all  day  in  the  mud  and  soak 
And  do  just  nothing  but  croak  and  croak. 

'Til  a  blackbird  whistled,   "I  say,  you  know, 
What  are  your  troubles  down  there  below; 
Are  you  in  sorrow  or  pain  or  what?" 
The  frog  said,  "Mine  is  a  grewsome  lot, 
Nothing  but  mud  and  dirt  and  slime 
For  me  to  look  at  the  live-long  time, 
'Tis  a  dismal  world,"  so  he  sadly  spoke, 
And  still  continued  to  croak  and  croak. 

"But  you're  looking  down!"  the  blackbird  said. 
"LQok  at  the  blossoms  overhead, 
Look  at  the  lovely  summer  skies, 
Look  at  the  bees  and  the  butterflies, 
Look  up  old  fellow!     Why  bless  your  soul! 
You're  looking  down  into  a  muskrat'f   )ole! 
But  still  with  his  gurgling  sob  and  choke, 
The  frog  continued  to  croak  and  croak! 

And  a  wise  old  turtle  who  boarded  near, 
Said  to  the  blackbird,  "My  friend,  see  her»! 
Don't  shed  tears  over  him  for  he 
Is  wretched  just  because  he  likes  to  be. 
He  is  one  of  the  kind  that  won't  be  glad; 
It  makes  him  happy  to  think  he's  sad. 
I'll  tell  you  something  and  it's  no  joke, 
Don't  waste  your  pity  on  those  who  croak! 

— B.  I.  S.  Journal. 
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PRIMROSES  AND  PARROTS 


By  Ninde 

Anne  suspected  that  Miss  Maida 
Meehan  was  in  the  reception  room  be- 
fore she  heard  her  voice.  Katherine 
was  banging  her  curler  into  the  gas 
heater  with  unnecessary  force.  She 
had  spoken  sharply  to  Nola,  their  ap- 
prentice, and  was  now  talking  to  the 
customer  in  her  booth  about  "per- 
snicky  old  ladies."  All  these  were 
the  usual  signs  of  Katherine 's  dis- 
pleasure, brought  by  the  coming  of 
Miss  Maida. 

Miss  Maida  wasn't  a  "persnieky 
old  lady.''  She  was  only  fifty-four 
and  for  years  had  been  Lindendale's 
most  popular  music  teacher.  When 
jazz  airs  became  popular  her  little 
studio  began  to  grow  more  and  more 
deserted.  Now,  for  the  most  part, 
only  little  children,  who  were  in  the 
finger  exercise  stage,  came  for  les- 
sons. 

Years  before  both  Anne  and  Kath- 
erine Mahan,  cousins,  who  had  al- 
ways been  chums,  too,  had  taken  les- 
sons from  Miss  Maida.  Then  even 
Katherine  had  loved  the  pretty,  slend- 
er woman  with  her  masses  of  ash 
blond  hair.  She  had  called  her  a 
story  book  lady  and  longed  to  be  like 
her  when  she  grew  up. 

But,  of  course,  that  was  before  she 
and  Anne  had  bought  the  Primrose 
Beauty  Parlor  and  had  learned  what 
a  terrible  task  it  was  to  shampoo  Miss 
Maida 's  hair.  For  it  was  as  thick 
as  it  was  long,  was  hard  to  get  the 
shade  of  snowy  white  it  now  was,  and 
very  hard  to  dry.  Katherine  said  it 
took  double  the  time  for  shampooing 
Miss  Maida  that  it  took  to  shampoo 
and     curl     another     customer's     hair. 


Harris 

Miss  Maida  never  had  her  hair  curl- 
ed or  dressed,  so  each  of  her  visits 
meant  only  fifty  cents,  the  fixed  price 
in   Lindendale   shops   for   a   shampoo. 

Now  Anne  slipped  into  the  little 
nook  they  had  curtained  off  for  facial 
wrork.  Softly  she  called  Katherine. 
"I'll  take  Miss  Maida,"  she  whisper- 
ed, quite  as  if  she  were  doing  some- 
thing new7. 

"You  always  take  her,"  Katherine 
snapped  back.  "I'd  turn  her  down. 
I  can't  see  good  business  in  putting 
in  an  hour  and  a  half  on  a  fifty-cent 
customer  when  three  times  the  amount 
can  be  made  in  less  time  on  a  bobbed 
haired   one." 

A  sigh  was  right  at  the  top  of 
Anne's  throat,  but  a  brave  little  smile 
pushed  it  back  down  to  where  it 
joined  some  lumps.  As  she  went  in- 
to the  little  reception  room  to  tell 
Miss  Maida  that  she  would  take  her 
when  she  had  finished  with  the  cus- 
tomer she  had,  Anne  couldn't  keep 
from  whispering  to  herself,  "Oh,  I 
hope  nobody  likes  our  shop  well  en- 
ough to  buy  it. ' ' 

Ever  since  Katherine  had  insisted 
upon  advertising  it  for  sale  so  they 
could  buy  a  better  one,  Anne  had 
hoped  that.  She  loved  the  Primrose 
shop  with  its  blue  and  white  furni- 
ture; its  old-fashioned  draperies  in 
which  blue  gentians  and  pink  play- 
ed riot.  The  cushions  and  draperies 
which  matched  had  been  made  by  her 
own  hands.  She  had  chosen  the  wall- 
paper and  furniture,  while  Katherine 
went  to  the  city  and  bought  the  most 
up-to-date  equipment  a  shop  could 
have. 
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Anne  Malian  loved  to  create  beauty, 
even  as  Katherine  loved  to  make  mon- 
ey. Many  Lindendale  people  said 
frankly  that  while  Katherine  had  a 
wonderful  head  for  business  it  was 
Anne 's  (heart  that  drew  customers 
to  the  Primrose  shop.  But  they  didn  't 
say  it  to  Katherine.  They  knew  it 
would  irritate  her.  Her  business  code 
didn't  have  any  room  in  it  for  senti- 
ment of  any  sort. 

Ba.ck  in  her  booth  again,  Anne 
waved  Betty  Morse's  hair  and  listen- 
ed to  her  stories  about  the  party  she 
was  going  to  give  for  her  sorority.  In 
the  next  one  Katherine  didn't  listen 
but  talked.  She  was  trying  to  per- 
suade Mrs.  John  Harris,  who  was 
wealthy,  that  what  her  skin  needed  to 
make  it  like  that  of  her  daughter  was 
a  special  course  of  electrical  massages. 
Katherine  always  talked  to  her  cus- 
tomers, telling  them  of  newest  powders 
and  creams  and  needed  treatments 
for  their  hands,  faces  or  hair. 

But  though  she  listened  with  the 
same  interest  as  usual,  Anne  wasn't 
thinking  of  the  party.  Her  heart  was 
breathing  a  prayer  that  the  woman 
who  was  coming  from  the  city  to  look 
at  their  shop  wouldn't  like  it  or  Lin- 
dendale. 

Katherine  had  almost  danced  for 
joy  when  she  had  read  the  woman's 
first  letter  about  her  shop  in  the  city 
which  she  wanted  to  trade  for  one 
in  a  smaller  town.  "Why,  they  get 
double  our  prices  for  facial  work 
and  one-third  as  much  again  for  all 
hair  work,  Anne, ' '  she  had  sung. 
"We'll  make  a  fortune  there.  Be- 
sides, it  will  be  wonderful  to  get 
away  from  this  provincial  place  to 
the  city." 

Lindendale     wasn't     provincial     to 


Anne.  It  had  been  the  home  of  her 
mother  before  she  had  gone  to  a  fair- 
er country,  and  the  people  there  had 
all  been  her  friends.  Strangers  awed 
Anne.  The  city  seemed  to  crowd  her 
to  death.  Oh,  no,  she  just  couldn't 
go  away  from  Lindendale  and  all  her 
friends,  even  if  a  wonderful  forutua 
did  seem  to  be  beckoning  Katherine 
there. 

But  the  shop  belonged  to  Kather- 
ine quite  as  much  as  to  Anne.  Ever 
since  they  had  been  girls  Anne  had 
followed  where  Katherine  led,  though 
often  her  heart  and  feet  both  ached 
because  of  the  rough  obstacles  in 
her  way.  Now  Katherine  would  be 
furious  if  Anne  refused  to  follow  and 
either  sell  or  trade  the  shop  for  one 
in  the  state's  thriving  capital. 

Betty  Morse's  hair  was  finally  wav- 
ed. She  stood  up,  took  the  hand 
mirror,  surveyed  her  head  and  laugh- 
ed softly.  "'It's  beautiful,  Anne,'' 
she  enthused.  "There's  no  one  who 
can  make  people  look  so  pretty  as 
you  can.  Mother  says  that,  too.  And 
Father,"  her  laugh  was  gay  indeed 
then.  "Father  will  never  forget  how 
you  persuaded  Mother  not  to  bob  hei 
hair  when  all  the  other  women  were 
having  the  bob  craze. 

Katherine 's  curling  iron  banged 
against  the  heater  again.  Mrs.  John 
Morse's  hair  like  that  of  Miss  Maida 
was  one  of  her  pet  peeves.  She 
often  scolded  Anne  when  they  Avere 
alone  for  not  urging  all  women  to  have 
their  hair  bobbed.  "Bobbed  hair 
can  be  done  in  half  the  time  of  long 
hair.  I'm  trying  to  persuade  all  wo- 
men to  have  bobs.  You  haven't  any 
more  idea  about  business,  Anne,  than 
a  chicken.  You're  so  sickly  senti- 
mental   that    you    should   be   a    writer 
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of  romantic  love  stories,"  she  would 
say. 

Now  Anne  was  wondering  how  she 
could  get  Miss  Maida  in  the  booth 
fartherest  away  from  Katherine.  Miss 
Maida  would  persist  in  talking  about 
her  pupils.  When  she  talked  she  nod- 
ded her  head  and  caused  Anne  to 
work  more  slowly.  At  the  end  of 
the  day  Katherine,  who  counted  min- 
utes, would  tell  her  cousin  how  much 
Miss  Maida  had  robbed  them  that 
day. 

But  fate  wasn't  kind  to  Miss  Maida 
that  day.  Just  as  Anne  was  ready  to 
take  her  into  a  booth,  a  telephone 
call  told  Katherine  that  a  prospective 
purchaser  of  the  shop  had  arrived 
in  town.  Feverishly  Katherine  call- 
ed Anne  and  the  apprentice  and  whis- 
pered the  news  to  them;  told  them  to 
postpone  all  work  and  help  make  the 
shop  look  pretty.  While  she  talked 
Katherine  was  looking  through  a 
drawer  filled  with  tow-els.  The  ones 
with  orange  borders  were  taken  out. 
"Put  some  on  the  tables,"  she  com- 
manded the  apprentice.  "I'll  hang 
fresh  curtains  and  the  orange  drapes 
at  the  windows. ' ' 

Anne  helped  Miss  Maida  into  her 
coat,  but  she  simply  couldn't  push 
her  from  the  room.  "Little  Miss 
Maida  lingered  to  tell  of  good  for- 
tune which  seemed  to  lie  in  her  path. 
The  pipe  organist  at  one  of  Linden- 
dale's  churches  was  to  go  to  the  city. 
The  position  was  half  way  promised 
her.  That  would  give  her  a  good  in- 
come. She  could  return  to  the  style 
of  living  she  had  known  when  her 
studio  was  that  of  the  town's  most 
popular   music    teacher. 

Katherine 's  scowl  deepened.  Ner- 
vously   Anne     patted    Miss    Maida 's 


shoulder,  at  the  same  time  opening 
the  outer  door.  A  cold  draught  of 
air  came  in,  whipping  through  Anne's 
thin  smock,  making  her  shiver.  And 
And  finally  Miss  Maida  left. 

' '  Oh,  dear, ' '  Anne  sighed  when  the 
door  was  closed,  "it  was  so  hard  for 
her  to  leave. ' ' 

'"It  always  is  when  you  gossip  with 
them,"  Katherine  snapped  back.  "I 
don't  talk  about  things  to  my  cus- 
tomers. They  leave  when  their  work 
is  finished,  too."  Here,  Anne,  run 
down  to  the  florist  shop  and  buy  some 
delphiniums  for  the  silver  vase.  What 
was  that  she  said  about  new  work? 
Or  was  it  an  air  castle?" 

When  Anne  came  back  with  three 
beautiful  spikes  of  delphinium  she 
told  of  Miss  Maida  's  good  fortune.  If 
she  secured  the  position  of  pipe  or- 
ganist, as  she  believed  she  would,  the 
salary  would  enable  her  to  live  as 
she  had  done  long  ago. 

The  Primrose  shop  was  in  exqui- 
site order  when  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser arrived.  She  was  a  middle- 
aged  woman  with  her  hair  bobbed, 
hennaed  and  elaborately  waved.  Her 
complexion  was  so  made  up  that  she 
looked  as  if  she  had  stepped  from  a 
Turkish  harem  and  her  voice  was  so 
harsh  and  strident  it  not  only  filled 
the  little  shop,  but  seemed  to  send 
back  echoes.  With  her  was  her  daugh- 
ter, a  girl  made  up  to  match  her  moth- 
er. The  two  treated  everyone  with 
condescension.  When  customers  de- 
manded Anne's  attention  she  was  glad 
to    serve   them. 

It  was  while  she  was  manicuring 
Jane  Rice's  nails  that  she  heard  Kath- 
erine say,  "The  First  Church  here  is 
in  need  of  an  experienced  pipe  organist. 
The   girl    who   has   played    the   organ 
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for  three  years  is  going  to  the  city. 
I'm  sure  your  daughter  could  get  the 
position,  for  the  only  other  applicant  is 
a    little  old-fashioned    music  teacher. " 

Anne 's  blood  just  froze  in  her  veins. 
She  could  not  have  believed  that  Kath- 
erine  would  do  this,  strike  Miss  Maida 
to  help  herself.  It  was  evident  that 
the  woman  liked  the  Primrose  shop 
and  that  she  had  asked  about  a  posi- 
tion for  her  daughter,  who,  she  said, 
was  a  musician. 

Her  hands  went  together  so  sharply 
that  the  grip  almost  hurt  her.  They 
must  not  rob  Miss  Maida  of  her  place. 
They  could  not.  Oh,  no!  She  knew 
it  would  be  foolish  to  argue  with  Kath- 
erine.  Just  one  course  lay  before  her, 
to  go  see  the  minister  of  that  church 
before  this  woman  did.  The  girl  had 
more  experience  and  better  training 
for  the  pipe  organ  than  did  Miss 
Maida  and  might  impress  him  more 
with  her  ability. 

Anne's  lunch  hour  came  first.  Kath- 
arine had  the  two  visitors  at  her  desk, 
looking  at  returns  and  expenses  of 
the  shop.  So  engrossed  were  they 
that  they  did  not  miss  the  quiet  little 
partner  when  she  slipped  out  of  the 
room  and  almost  ran  down  the  street 
to   the   First   Church  parsonage. 

The  minister  was  away  from  home. 
His  wife  said  that  he  did  not  hire  the 
pipe  organist  for  the  church,  but  left 
that  to  his  official  board,  the  president 
of  which  was  Mr.  Morse,  president 
of  the  People's  Bank.  She  advised 
Anne  to  go  to  him. 

A  few  months  before  when  Kather- 
ine  had  wanted  to  enlarge  the  Prim- 
rose shop  she  had  wanted  Anne  to 
make  an  application  for  a  loan  at  this 
bank.  Anne  simply  would  not  go  she 
was    so    timid.     Now    her    heart:    beat 


so  fast  she  wondered  if  people  who 
passed  could  hear  it.  But  still  she 
sped  on  down  the  street  toward  the 
feared  man.  She  had  become  a  verit- 
able lion  in  courage,  ready  to  face  any- 
one to  keep  Miss  Maida  from  losing 
her   chance   because   of   her. 

She  went  into  the  banker's  private 
office.  Her  first  words  came  in  a  con- 
fused jungle.  He  had  a  merry  smile 
despite  his  portly  figure  and  almost 
chuckled    at    Anne's    confusion. 

Finally  he  said  slowly,  "You  want 
Miss  Maida  to  be  made  organist  at 
our  church  and  this  girl's  application 
rejected.  But  why,  my  dee\c,  girl, 
are  you  selling  your  shop  to  them 
if  they  are  such  strange  people  ?  Why 
do  you  want  to  briing  them  to  our 
toAvn  if  they  do  not  fit  in  ? " 

His  eyes  twinkled  as  he  asked  these 
questions,  but  Anne  couldn't  see  the 
twinkle.  Impulsively  she  admitted, 
"It's  just  breaking  my  heart  to  sell 
the  Primrose  shop,  but  Katherine  and 
I  are  partners  and  she  is  determined 
to  sell  and  go  to  the  city  for  big 
business. ' ' 

The  door  of  the  office  opened  with 
a  jerk  right  then  and  Betty  Morse 
plumped  herself  into  her  father's  veru 
arms.  "Daddy,''  she  scolded  affection- 
ately, "you  are  late  for  lunch.  The 
cousins  have  come  and  Mother  is  o-et- 
ting  out  of  humor. ' ' 

She  saw  Anne  and  dimpled  at  her. 
She  pulled  off  her  cap  to  show  how 
well  her  wave  was  staying  in.  Her 
father,  after  watching  her  a  minute, 
asked,  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
when  Miss  Mahan  is  gone,  Betty '? 
She's  telling  me  that  she  wants — rath 
er  that  her  cousin  wants  to  sell  the 
Primrose  shop. ' ' 

' '  Oh,   Daddy, ' '    the   girl   exclaimed, 
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"then  Mother  will  become  a  parrot 
and  imitate  the  other  women  and  let 
them  dye  and  bob  her  hair.  It  was 
only  Miss  Anne  who  talked  her  out  of 
doing  it  before,  by  making'  her  see 
how  beautifully   she  could   dress   it." 

Still  more  excitedly  she  asked,  ,;'Oh, 
Miss  Anne,  is  it  the  woman  now  in 
your  shop  who  wants  to  buy?  I  came 
past  to  get  the  scarf  I  left  and  saw 
her.  Oh,"  she  fairly  implored, 
"don't  sell  our  pretty  little  shop  to 
her.  Why,  she  has  horrible  dyed  hair 
and  enameled  face  and  mascara  on 
her  lashes.  Dad,  there  isn't  an  inch 
of  her  that  isn't  made  up.  She'd 
make  mother  up,  too.  Don't  let  her 
come. ' ' 

The  banker  laughed,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  was  an  earnest  look 
in  his  eyes.  "It's  hardly  so  bad  as 
that,  Betty,"  he  told  his  daughter. 
"Your  mother  wouldn't  stand  for 
that,  but  many  women  would,  and 
Ave  don  't  want  a  lot  of  enameled  faced 
women  in  Lindendale."  Then  he  turn- 
ed to  Anne.  "Why  do  you  sell  your 
half  of  the  shop,  Miss  Anne?"  he  ask- 
ed. "Your  customers  seem  to  like 
you  and  the  shop's  deposits  seem  to 
indicate  you  are  making  money." 

Anne  told  him  again  that  she  and 
Katherine  owned  the  shop  together 
and  that  they  had  agreed  when  they 
opened  it  that  if  one  wanted  to  sell 
the  other  would  sign  the  deed  of  sale. 
"If  I  could  only  persuade  Katherine 
that  Ave 're  doing  better  than  we  could 
in  the  city  I  'm  sure  she  would  want 
to  keep  the  Primrose  shop  forever." 

"Primrose  shop,"  the  banker  drawl- 
ed. "What  a  quaint,  pretty  name. 
It  indicates  that  you  coax  pretty, 
white-haired  women  to  let  their  hfir 
stav  white  and  be  sweet  and  natural 


and  not  made  up.  Too  many  women  to 
day  are  like  parrots,  as  Betty  says.  I 
imagine  the  woman  who  wants  it 
would  change  its  name  to  Parrot  no 
doubt  and  consider  that  much  more 
modern. 

Anne  tried  to  smile,  buc  couldn't. 
However,  her  eyes  did  open  wider  and 
wider  when  Mr.  Morse  next  suggest- 
ed that  she  buy  the  entire  Primrose 
shop.  His  bank  would  loan  he;  mon- 
ey to  pay  Katherine  for  her  hall'. 
Then  her  cousin  could  go  to  the  city 
and  do  just  as  she  pleased. 

Shy  little  Anne  gasped.  Buy  and 
have  a  shop  of  her  own.  Such  a 
lovely  dream !  With  all  the  time  she 
wanted  for  Miss  Maida 's  hair,  with  a 
freedom  to  give  advice  to  her  cus- 
tomers to  follow  their  own  styles  and 
not  follow  fads  instead.  Yes,  it  was 
a  lovely  dream.  It  was  still  more 
wonderful  that  now  it  would  soon  be 
a  reality. 

Miss  Maida  was  again  in  the  re- 
ception room,  waiting  for  Anne,  Xola, 
the  apprentice,  had  her  customer  in 
her  chair.  Four  other  customers  were 
in  the  little  room  waiting  their  turn. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  Anne 
was  to  stay  in  the  shop  that  evening 
to  interview  an  applicant  for  the  po- 
sition of  assistant.  Her  work  had 
grown  so  heavy  during  the  four 
months  since  Katherine  had  left  that 
they  had  to  have  another  person  in 
the  shop.  She  had  already  tried  out 
four  operators,  but  they  were  very 
slow   and    not    efficient. 

When  she  had  finished  with  Miss 
Gerdes'  hair  Miss  Maida  beckoned 
her.  'T  don't  want  to  presume  as 
an  old  friend,"  she  began,  '"'but  there 
is     an     applicant     for     the     position 
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now  in  the  trimming  booth.  I  liked 
her  looks  so  I  slipped  her  in  there 
while  you  were  busy.  Couldn't  you 
possibly  slip  in  and  interview  her?" 

A  troubled  look  in  Anne's  eyes,  a 
perplexed  frown,  too.  The  four  wait- 
ing customers  tapped  their  feet  im~ 
patiently.  Three  (had  bobbed  hair. 
"Oh,  if  Katherine  Avere  only  here  she 
could  do  them  in  a  jiffy,"  she  thought. 

Without  looking  she  opened  the 
irimming  booth  door,  stepped  inside 
and  was  facing  Katherine,  facing  her 
one  minute,  holding  her  close  and  hug- 
ging her  the  next.  She  heard  her 
tell  in  weary  whispers  hoAV  the  cit  r 
had  gotten  on  her  nerves  and  she  had 
come  home.  Myriads  of  women  there 
all  wanting  the  same  kind  of  a  bob, 
the  same  kind  of  a  curl  and  the  sam3 
color  complexions.  She  just  couldn't 
stand  it.  Would  Anne  give  her  the 
job  she  had  open? 

"Katherine,  you  haven't  spent  all 
that  money  you  got  for  yoar  ha  if  of 


the  shop?"  Anne  demanded.  "Not 
all   of  it?" 

"  Not  a  cent  of  it,"  Katherine 
laughed  back.  "I  was  always  in  de- 
mand as  an  operator  because  I  was 
such  a  fast  worker.  I  had  chances  to 
buy  partnerships,  but  I  wouldn't 
stay. ' ' 

"Wei,  you  can't  be  hired  here  when 
you  have  all  that  money,"  Anne 
laughed  shakily.  "You  just  have  to 
buy  back  your  half  of  the  shop.  And 
please  go  to  work  right  away.  The 
customers  are  impatiently  tapping 
their  feet.  If  you  '11  take  one  of  the 
bobbed  hair  women  I'll  take  Miss 
Ma  id  a." 

Katherine  postively  begged.  ''Let 
me  have  Miss  Maida.  She's  a  darling 
and   I'd   like   to   serve   her." 

' '  Well, ' '  Anne  giggled,  ' '  her  hair 
is  just  as  long  as  it  ever  was.  But 
since  she  got  the  position  of  organist 
she  has  her  hair  waved  when  its  wash- 
ed and  pays  a   Avhole  dollar  for  it." 


DR.  THOMAS. 

For  meritorious  work  as  a  minister  and  Church  leader,  Rev.  L.  A. 
Thomas,  of  Concord,  has  been  honored  by  Lenoir-Rhyne  College  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  The  honor  was  bestowed  upon  the  Concord 
minister  at  the  recent  commencement  exercises  at  the  Lutheran  institu- 
tion, several  days  after  he  had  delivered  the  baccalaureate  sermon. 

Bestowing  the  degree  upon  Dr.  Thomas  brings  honor  both  to  him  and 
to  Lenoir-Rhyne  for  his  work  has  been  outstanding  not  only  in  the 
Churches  which  he  has  served,  but  likewise  in  educational  and  synodical 
circles.  Although  a  young  man  both  in  years  and  service  he  has  carried 
on  his  work  in  a  forceful,  effective  manner,  reaching  his  hearers  by  the 
mastery  of  his  logic  and  broadening  his  influence  by  energetic  labors  in 
all  Church  endeavors.  It  is  to  such  effective,  whole-hearted  and  whole- 
some men  that  honor  should  be  bestowed  and  we  rejoice  that  such  fitting 
recognition  has  been  paid  to  Dr.  Thomas. — The  Concord  Daily  Tribune. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  Black  have  re- 
turned from  a  week's  vacation. 


An  unusually  large  number  of  boys 
enjoyed  visits  from  their  home  folks 
last  Wednesday. 


Superintendent  C.  E.  Boger  and  Mr. 
C.  B.  Barber,  our  accountant,  made  a 
business  trip  to  Raleigh  last  Tuesday. 

Rev.  C.  Herman  Trueblood,  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  service  in  the  auditor- 
ium   last    Sunday    afternoon. 

The  -weather  having  been  fair  and 
warmer,  our  hoe  brigade  has  been  busy 
during  the  past  week.  In  an  effort 
to  exterminate  the  grass  and  weeds 
that  threatened  to  overpower  the 
crops  in  our  fields  and  gardens,  the 
boys  from  four  school  rooms  were  ad- 
ded  to   our  regular   outside   force. 

The  Training  School  team,  playing 
its  first  game  of  the  season,  was  de- 
feat by  Flowe's  Store  last  Saturday 
afternoon  by  the  score  of  9  to  1. 
Andrews  started  on  the  mound  for 
the  local  boys  and  did  some  fine  twirl- 
ing, holding  the  visitors  to  two  hits 
for  the  seven  innings  he  pitched.  Dur- 
ing that  time  the  Flowe's  Store  outfit 
scored  six  runs,  all  of  them  on  errors. 
The  Training  School  boys  seemed  to 
be    somewhat    nervous    on    their    first 


appearance  on  the  diamond,  making 
ten  errors  and  getting  but  four  hits 
off  C.  W.  Bost,  who  pitched  a  fine 
game.  Lisk  hurled  the  last  two  in- 
nings for  the  locals.  The  visitors 
played  well  behind  Bost,  making  two 
double  plays  and  in  the  fourth  in- 
ning cut  off  a  Training  School  rally 
with   a   triple   play. 


We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Conrad,  of  Charlotte,  for  465'  copies 
of  the  official  program  of  the  39th 
annual  reunion  of  United  Confeder- 
ate Veterans,  which  was  held  in  Char- 
lotte last  week.  This  program,  meas- 
ures 9  by  12  inches,  and  contains  68 
pages  of  pictures  and  historical  facts 
about  North  Carolina,  past  and  pres- 
ent. Miss  Conrad,  the  publisher  of 
this  handsome  program,  informs  us 
that  the  job  was  completed  in  nine 
days,  at  a  cost  of  $3,500.  Copies  were 
on  sale  in  Charlotte  last  week  at  one 
dollar  each.  Although  unable  to  at- 
tend the  reunion,  Miss  Conrad 's  kind- 
ness has  made  it  possible  for  every 
boy  at  the  school  to  enjoy  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  activities  of  this  great 
event.  These  programs  also  contain 
valuable  information  concerning  North 
Carolina's  wonderful  progress  since 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Both 
the  boys  and  members  of  our  official 
family  wish  to  tender  herewith  our 
sincere  appreciation  of  Miss  Conrad's 
kindness. 


The  driver  used  to  wrap  the  lines  around  the  whip  and  go  to  sleep  for 
a  few  minutes.  Now  some  drivers  wrap  their  cars  around  a  telegraph  pole 
and  go  to  sleep  permanently. — Exchange. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 

No.  40  To  New  York  9:21  P.  M 
No.  30  To  Washington  2:12  A.  M 
No.  130  To  Washington  5:05  A.  M 
No.  30  To  New  York  10:23  A.  M 
No.  34  To  New  York  4:33  P.  M. 
No.  12  To  Richmond  7:09  P.  M 
No.       32  To  New  York       9:03  P.  M 

Southbound 
No.  45  To  Charlotte  3:30  P.  M. 
No.  35  To  New  Orleans  9:50  P.  M 
No.  29  To  Birmingham  2:15  A.  M. 
No.  31  To  Augusta  5:51  A.  M. 
No.  33  To  New  Orleans  3  :15  A.  M 
No.  11  To  Charlotte  8:00  A.  M, 
No.  39  To  Atlanta  9:45  A.  M 
No.  135  To  Atlanta  8:37  P.  M. 
N.       37  To  New  Orleans  11:29  A.  M. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington  and   beyond. 

Train  No.  37  "will  stop  here  to  dis 
charge  passengers  coming  from  Wash 
ington  and  beyond. 

All  trains  stop  in  Concord  exeept 
No.  38  northbound 
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A  CELESTIAL  SURGEON     * 

* 
If  I  have  faltered  more  or  less  ♦> 

In  my  great  task  of  happiness;  |* 

If  I  have  moved  among  my  race 
And  shone  no  glorious  morning  face;  ♦;♦ 

If  heams  from  happy  human  eyes  %. 

Have  moved  me  not;  If  mornnig  skies,  * 

Books,   and  my  food,   and  summer  rain  ♦> 

Knocked  on  my  sullen  heart  in  vain;  % 

Lord,  Thy  most  pointed  pleasure  take  * 

And  stab  my  spirit  broad  awake; 
Or,  Lord,  if  too  obdurate  I, 
Choose  Thou,  before  that  spirit  die, 
A  piercing  pain,   a  killing  sin, 
And  to  my  dead  heart  run  them  in. 
— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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Dr.  Charles  O'H.  Laughinghonse,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
said,  "I  want  to  see  this  splendid  State  which  is  so  dearly  loved  by  you  and  me 
come  back  to  those  princpiles  of  frugality  clean  living  and  high  thinking  which 
were  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  forbears.  I  want  to  see  luxuries  cease  to  be 
looked  upon  as  necessities.  I  want  to  see  the  frills  and  furbelows,  which  be 
fore  the  war  were  considered  things  not  to  be  thought  of  by  the  average  man, 
discarded  by  those  unable  to  afford  them.  I  want  to  see  socks  knit  at  home 
again.  I  long  sometimes  to  see  men  and  their  families  walk  to  church  in- 
stead of  hiking  themselves  to  worship  God  in  a  brand  new  Ford  with  the 
muffler  cut  out  wide  open.  I  want  to  see  passion  for  material  comfort  sub- 
side a  bit.  I  want  to  see  the  mania  for  shoiv,  that  did  not  exist  so  glaringly 
before  the  war,  evidence  itself  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  times. 
I  want  to  see  an  intelligent,  far  sighted,  habitual  frugality  come  to  be  out- 
ward sign  of  an  inward  grace.  I  want  to  see  clean  living  and  high  thinking 
take  the  place  of  frills  and  furbelows." 


ELIMINATE  UNSIGHTLY  RUBBISH  PILES 

For  many  years  ''beautify  the  highway  has  been  the  thought  foster- 
ed by  the  "women's  clubs  and  other  civic  organizations;  and  the  interest, 
and  publicity  given  out  relative  to  this  particular  civic  pride  has  broughl 
about  fine  results.  People  generally  have  begun  to  realize  the  value  of 
highways  made  beautiful  by  planting  trees  and  shrubs.  But  there  are  othei 
things  to  take  in  consideration  if  the  whole  effect  is  pleasing  to  tourist, 
and  that  is  to  eliminate  dump  grounds  on  the  highways,  for  all  junk  and 
rubbish  hauled  from  the  back  lots  in  the  nearby  cities.  In  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  places  on  the  Concord-Mt.  Pleasant  highway,  within  a  mile  of 
Concord,  there  is  a  pile  of  junk  that  is  unsightly,  and  some   action  should 
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be  taken,  either  by  the  owners  of  the  property,  or  some  one  who  has  the 
power  to  act,  to  put  a  stop  to  dumping  refuse  matter  at  this  place.  It  seems 
though  that  in  this  particular  instance  "everybody's  business  is  no  one's 
business,''  but  let  us  hope  this  article  will  attract  the  attention  of  some 
one  of  the  many  civic  organizations  of  Concord  and  the  dump  pile  will  be 
pushed  farther  back  from  the  highway.  It  is  conceded  that  the  Concord- 
Mt.  Pleasant  highway  is  the  most  attractive,  as  well  as  the  coolest  drive, 
out  from  Concord  during  the  hot  weather,  and  if  for  no  other  reason  this 
Concord-Mt.  Pleasant  boulevard  should  be  made  attractive.  In  all  serious- 
ness this  is  a  matter, to  think  about  if  we  are  in  earnest  about  beautifying 
our  highways.  The  approach  to  Concord  from  every  highway  should  be 
made  pleasing  to  the  tourist,  and  many  are  passing  daily  through  our  County 
when  we  are  least  aware  of  their  presence.  Remember,  the  first  impres- 
sions  are   the  most   lasting. 

AN  APPRECIATION 

Generally  speaking  young  people  accept  a  gift  of  money  from  parents, 
or  the  equivalent  in  establishing  a  business,  with  a  greater  appreciation  than 
the  same  amount  invested  in  an  education.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  fact  there 
are  quicker  monetary  returns  from  investments  in  business  propositions,  because 
it  requires  longer  time  and  much  study  to  reach  the  zenith  of  any  profession  bo. 
lore  drawing  dividends  from  the  investment  made  in  preparation-  -let  it  be  for 
fu;her  a  doctor,  lawyer  or  teacher.  Now,  if  there  is  the  least  bit  c1'  feeling  ill 
your  mind,  my  young  friend,  that  your  fond  parents  have  not  made  a  sacrifice  to 
give  you  college  training  just  stop  long  enough  to  estimate  the  cost.  Would  not  it 
have  been  easier  and  cheaper  to  set  up  a  little  merchantile  business  or 
something  else,  and  dismiss  the  responsibility  of  parenthood?  A  child 
all  through  life  is  the  beneficiary  of  generous  and  loving  parents,  but  there 
are  times  when  the  youths  of  the  country  feel  that  "there  was  not  much 
done  for  them,  or  it  was  nothing  more  than  should  have  been  done."  This 
attitude  has  been  taken  by  many,  and  for  the  sake  of  those,  who  are  labor- 
ing under  this  mental  delusion,  we  give  the  following  thought,  entitled  "an 
appreciation,"  .with  the  hope  of  awakening  a  higher  estimate  of  the  many 
opportunities  of  the  past :  The  only  dividend  a  fond  parent  expects  for  such 
a  sacrifice  is  gratitude : 

"It  is  a  good  thing  sometimes  to   sit   down  and   think   what   you  cost 

your   father;    what    he    pays   for   your   food,    your   clothing,   your   music, 
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your   pleasure,    and   your   education. 

He  is  willing  and  glad  to  do  these  things  for  you,  and  glad  that  he  has 
you,  so  that  he  can  do  them  for  you.  But  you  should  at  least  show 
some  interest  and  appreciation  for  what  he  does.  He  might  travel  and 
hunt  and  sport  and  have  a  good  time  with  the  money  that  he  spends  on 
you. 

PROF.  D.  D.  DOUGHERTY 

The  death  of  Prof.  D.  D.  Dougherty,  one  of  the  co-founders  of  the  Appa- 
lachain  Training  School  is  a  grievous  loss  in  every  sense  of  the  word  to  Xorth 
Carolina.  His  work,  as  an  educator,  is  outstanding  which  is  shown  by  the 
manner  in  which  his  school  grew  from  a  small  boarding  school  of  community 
interest  to  a  four  year  college.  His  work,  in  the  midst  of  a  people,  who  knew 
him  and  loved  him,  not  only  commanded  the  attention  of  the  local  people,  but 
the  attention  of  the  educators  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  state.  He  wag 
a  pioneer  educator,  along  with  many  others  of  his  time,  who  established  board- 
ing schools  for  the  sake  of  the  isolated  child — and  since  many  have  answered 
the  call — but,  we  thank  heavens  that  Prof.  Dougherty  lived  to  see  the  dream  of 
his  lean  days  develop  into  a  college  that  will  forever  stand  as  a  monument  to 
the  man  who  gave  a  service  for  the  sake  of  humanity. 


m  %  *  * 


Franklin  Charles  Hoyt,  presiding  justice  of  the  children's  court  of  Xew 
York  City,  won  the  prize,  $25,000,  offered  by  the  Hearst  papers  for  the  best 
plan  to  bring  about  temperance.  In  Hoyt's  estimate  of  the  subject  his  posi- 
tion is  to  leave  undisturbed  the  18th  amendment  that  prohibits  "the  manu- 
facture and  sale  and  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage  pur- 
poses.'' In  short  he  is  against  distilled  spirits  (the  work  of  man)  but  would 
permit  "light  wines  and  beer"  made  by  fermentation  (the  work  of  nature) 
under  state  control.  There  are  many  who  think  that  Hoyt  made  an  easy  win. 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  shows  at  least  that  he  kept  up  very  closely  with 
the  much  discussed  subject — prohibition — prior  to  the  presidential  election. 


FAITH  IN  YOUTH 


Henry  Ford  says  that  he  has  great  faith  in  the  youth  of  today  and  he 
is  convinced  that  the  wildness  of  young  people  is  "all  talk." 

Dr.  Few,  president  of  Duke  University,  said  last  week  before  his  board 
of  trustees  that  it  is  easier  to  govern  the  2,000  students  at  Duke  today 
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than  it  was  to  govern  200  at  Trinity  college  25  years  ago. 

Where  we  find  one  wild,  unmanageable  boy  or  girl  we  find  a  hundred 
who  are  honest,  modest,  and  ambitious  to  live  a  useful  life. 

However,  with  the  attention  that  some  children  get  it  is  surprising 
that  they  turn  out  as  well  as  they  do.  The  possibilities  of  youth  have  never 
yet  been  discovered,  and  parents  who  spend  much  time  with  their  chil- 
dren will  be  rewarded  in  the  end. — Albemarle  Press. 

And  let  us  add  to  the  above  an  expression  of  one  who  was  recognized  through- 
out the  state  as  a  "friend  to  the  boys:" 

' '  I  know  enough  now  to  know  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bad  boy, 
but  rather  there  are  some  bad  men,  even  bad  women,  bad  conditions  and 
bad  environments,  and  these  influences  account  for  what  Ave  have  come  to 
regard  "underprivileged"  and  " overprivileged "  boys — they  are  the  vic- 
tims. ' ' 

WATCH  FOR  THE  NEW  MONEY 

In  less  than  a  month,  on  July  10th,  Uncle  Sam's  new  money  will  be  put  in 
circulation.  The  bills  of  different  denominations  will  be  cut  down  one  third  in 
size,  but  the  purchasing  value  remains  the  same.  One  reason  for  the  change  is 
smaller  bills  can  be  handled  with  greater  convenience,  but  the  real  purpose  is  the 
government  is  facing  the  necessity  of  expanding  the  plant  where  the  monej 
is  printed.  The  government  printing  presses  have  been  running  night  and 
day,  and  the  new  money  at  the  rate  of  six  tons  (12,000  pounds)  is  the  amounl 
turned  out  daily.  The  whole  problem  is  one  beyond  the  conception  of  tht 
masses,  besides  it  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  works  ever  undertaker, 
by  the  government. 

THE  FATHER  OF  THE  WORLD'S  POOR  DEAD 

General  Bramwell  Booth,  former  head  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  recog- 
nized as  the  "Patriarch  of  the  Slums",  "Bishop  of  the  Church  of  the  Poor' 
and  ''Father  of  the  World's  Poor,"  died  at  his  home,  Hadley  Wood,  England 
June  16th,  after  a  service  of  fifty-four  years.  General  Booth  devoted  his  life 
to  ' '  strengthening  and  extending  the  organization  founded  specifically  to  pro 
niulgate  the  teaching  of  religion  among  persons  not  reached  by  the  churches 
and  to  give  to  men  and  women  who  had  failed  a  new  start  in  life."  No  on€ 
can  conceive  of  finer  service  to  humanity.  He  in  recent  months  had  beer 
deposed  as  the  leader  of  the  Salvation  Army,  but  despite  the  weight  of  his 
years,  something  more  than  three  score  and  ten, — he  maintained  that  his 
post  was  inherited  from  his  father. 
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SON  OF  UNEDUCATED  SYRIAN  PAR 
ENTS  IS  VALEDICTORIAN 


(Greensboro  Daily  News) 


Joseph  Raymond  Salem,  native  of 
Syria  and  the  son  of  uneducated  Sy- 
rians parents,  is  the  valedictorian  of 
the  graduating  class  of  the  New  Bern 
high  school,  with  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord for  scholarship  and  grade  attain- 
ment that  surpasses  any  made  pre- 
viously in  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  boy's  general  average  for  the 
four  years  of  high  school  work  was 
95.2.  His  lowest  grade  was  93  on 
English;  his  highest  mark  was  99 
for  four  years  of  mathematics,  thought 
to  be  a  record  for  all  time  here.  Teach- 
ers  considered   him   a  prodigy. 

Nine  years  ago  in  the  fall  of  1920, 
Joe  came  to  America  with  his  par- 
ents. At  that  time  he  was  nine 
years  old.  He  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  English,  not  even  "good  morning.' 
Because  of  world  war  conditions  i'i 
Syria,  he  had  been  to  sch.00'  only 
about  three  months  altogether  ,'n 
his  native  land. 

On  January  1,  1921,  he  entered  the 
first  grade  of  the  New  Bern  school. 
Even  then  he  could  not  speak  Eng- 
lish well.  But  he  knew  how  to  Tead 
French  fluently,  so  within  r.  short 
time  his  teacher  advance!  him  to  the 
second  grade.  Within  two  mo^e  weeks 
that  teacher  had  sent  him  on  to  the 
third  grade. 

From  then  on,  the  bov  has  made 
his  grade  each  year  and  evry  time 
has  stood  at  the  top  of  the  class. 
Not  once  has  he  had  to  stand  an  ex- 
amination, being  -always  exempted 
because    of   his   high    daily   averages. 


And  now  he  is  valedictorian,  with 
one  of  the  highest  four-year  averages 
ever  made  in  the  state. 

Having  completed  11  years'  school 
work  in  eight  years  and  five  months, 
the  lad  has  achieved  a  record  here 
that  has  never  been  equaled,  even 
by  an  American.  The  fact  that  he 
was  handicapped  from  the  start  by 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  makes  his  attainment  even 
more  wonderful. 

Joe  did  not  have  an  easy  time  dur- 
ing his  first  years  at  school.  He 
was  different  from  the  little  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls.  They  made  fun 
of  his  brogue  and  laughed  at  his  dark 
complexion.  When  he  first  attended 
school,  he  cried  at  their  jibes  and  went 
home    in    sorrow. 

From  the  beginning,  however,  he 
had  ambition  and  he  determined  to 
prove  his  worth.  This  was  accom- 
plished mainly  thereafter  by  fighting 
his  way  to  popularity.  For  the  first 
several  months  at  the  new  school 
he  fought  on  the  average  of  three 
times  a  week,  until  his  ability  and 
bravery  won  the  approval  of  his  fel- 
low students. 

The  boy  realizes  now  that  he  was 
perhaps  oversensitive  in  those  days. 
He  thought  the  children  were  making 
fun  of  him  at  times  when  probably 
they  were  not,  for  he  could  not  un- 
derstand all  their  slang  expressions. 
By  putting  up  a  bold  front  and  by 
making  them  understand  that  he  was 
at  all  times  ready  for  a  fight,  how- 
ever, he  soon  won  their  favor  on  the 
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school  grounds,  as  well  as  drawing 
their  admiration  for  his  scholastic 
record  in  the  class  rooms. 

Joe  expects  to  enter  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
next  fall,  to  take  an  electrical  engi- 
neering course  on  a  scholarship  grant- 
ed for  his  high  school  record.  He 
is  just  18  years  old,  his  birthday  fall- 
ing on  June  2.  His  chief  interest  has 
long  been  along  lines  of  engineering. 

Besides  being  a  good  student,  the 
youth  seems  to  be  a  gifted  linguist. 
He  can  speak  fluently  three  lang- 
uages :  English,  French  and  Syrian. 
His  classmates  highly  respect  him 
and  he  has  many  friends. 

Among  the  offices  held  by  him  dur- 
ing his  high  school  days  were  the 
following:  Member  of  the  National 
Honor  Society;  secretary  of  the  HiY- 
club ;  secretary  and  treasurer  of  his 
freshman  class ;  vice  president  of  the 
sophomore  class ;  treasurer  of  the 
junior  class;  assistant  manager  and 
assistant  editor  of  The  Bruin,  school 
paper,  all  four  years. 

His  younger  brother,  Albert,  has 
also  made  an  excellent  school  rec- 
ord, having  been  awarded  the  Amer- 


ican legion  medal  last  year  for  the 
outstanding  seventh  grade  record  in 
honor,  courage,  leadership,  service  and 
scholarship. 

The  boys  were  born  at  Mount  Leb- 
anon, Syria.  When  they  Avere  quite 
young,  their  father,  Shirkey  Salem, 
left  the  home  country  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  America.  Neither  the 
father  nor  the  mother  can  read  or 
write.  The  man  became  a  success- 
ful merchant  in  New  Bern,  where  he 
is  popular  among  a  wide  circle  of 
business   acquaintances. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the 
world  war,  Shirkey  Salem  joined  the 
New  Bern  company  and  enlisted  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  He  saw 
service  in  France  and  fought  cour- 
ageously  for   his    adopted    country. 

In  1920,  after  he  had  been  honor- 
ably discharged  from  service,  he  went 
to  Syria  and  brought  his  family  to 
New  Bern.  Even  now  he  is  still  im- 
mensely proud  of  his  war  record  and 
among  his  most  valued  possessions 
are  his  soldier  uniform  and  his  Amer- 
ican flag.  He  is  a  loyal  member  and 
officer  of  the  American  legion  and 
Fortv   and   Eight. 


KINDNESS 

"One  never  knows 

How  far  a  word  of  kindness  goes: 

One  never  sees 

How  far  a  smile  of  friendship  fleets. 

Down  through  the  years 

The  deed  forgotten  reappears. 

"One  kind  word 

The  souls  of  many  here  has  stirred. 

Man  goes  his  way  •':  ; 

And  tells  with  every  passing  day, 

Unto  life's  end: 

'Once  unto  me  he  played  the  fri«nd.' 
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BOY  PRISONERS  AT  CAMP  POLK  LOVE 
MOTHERS  AND  GOOD  MUSIC 

By  Lisbeth  Parrot,  in  Charlotte  Observer 

of  automobiles.  Thirty-seven  were 
convicted  of  '  'breaking  and  entering. ' ' 
The  other  crimes  include  forgery, 
murder,  rape,  etc. 

A  large  number  of  the  boys  chiix. 
they  were  led  into  crime  by  older  ivvn 
who  employed  them  to  run  stolen  cars 
into  othei    sections  of  other  states. 
Most    Seek   Improvement. 

Out  of  the  large  group  of  boys  stui 
ied,  only  two  expressed  no  desire  to 
improve  their  condition  from  an  edu- 
cational standpoint.  All  the  others 
were  willing  and  anxious  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  study  at  night 
after  they  had  finished  their  work, 
and  on  rainy  days.  Only  one  boy  at 
Camp  Polk  has  finished  high  school, 
and  he  was  planning  to  go  to  college 
to  study  civil  engineering  when  he 
got  into  trouble.  Only  14  had  enter- 
ed high  school. 

The   report   says: 

"There  are  many  boys  who  have 
good  minds  and  can  learn  readily. 
Most  of  them  are  well  and  strnog  but 
show  that  they  have  lived  unrestrain- 
ed lives  before  coming  here.  There 
are  very  few  boys  here,  not  over  10 
per  cent,  who  show  extremely  low  men- 
tality. ' ' 

This  is  an  estimate;  mental  tests 
have  not  been  given.  Six  boys  in 
the    hundred    cannot    read    or    Write. 

Even  among  these  youthful  offend- 
ers, 12  have  already  served  one  or 
more  terms  on  chain  gangs  and  six 
are  serving  their  second  term  in  the 
penitentiary. 

:  Nearly    half    of    the    boys    are    not 
church  members,  47  having  no  church 


Love  of  mother  and  love  of  music 
were  two  hopeful  signs  found  among 
the  boy  convicts  at  Camp  Polk  prison 
farm,  when  an  educational  and  per- 
sonal survey  was  made  by  P.  A. 
Hodges,  supervisor  o  f  the  camp. 
Frank  R.  Brown  of  Salisbury,  former 
teacher  who  is  serving  a  term  for  em- 
bezzlement,   compiled    the    data. 

Copies  of  the  report  have  been  sent 
to  Governor  0.  Max  Gardner  and 
George  Ross  Pou,  Superintendent  of 
the  state  prison  system.  An  effort  is 
now  being  made  to  work  out  a  plan  of 
education  for  the  youthful  prisoners, 
the  majority  of  whom  have  gone  be- 
yond the  fourth  and  fifth  grade,  and 
are  now  anxious  to  study  further. 
Segregation  Lauded 

The  segregation  of  the  prisoners 
20  years  of  age  and  under  in  a  separ- 
ate camp  was  accomplished  last  fall, 
and  Avas  applauded  by  public  opinion 
in  general  and  welfare  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  state  board  of  charities 
and  public  welfare,  which  had  long 
advocated  such  a  step.  Now  there  are 
185   boys   at   Camp  Polk. 

Personal  conferences  with  100  boys 
form  the  basis  of  the  report,  which 
gives  an  interesting  glimpse  into  the 
personalities  of  these  young  men  who 
early  in  life  were  convicted  of  crime. 
Six  are  only  16  years  of  age;  16  are 
17  years  old;  33  are  18  years  old;  34 
are  19  years  old,  and  11  are  20  years 
old. 

The  automobiles  seems  to  have  been 
the  chief  source  of  trouble  among  the 
young  boys  at  Camp  Polk,  for  43  of 
the  100  are  there  because  of  larceny 
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affiliations.      The     100    boys     studied  Walker,  young  Presbyterian  minister 

come   from   families   where   there   are  of  Raleigh.     One  feature  that  appeals 

G27    living    children,    averaging    6.27  to    the    young   men    especially   is   the 

children  for  each  family  represented  music  at  the  services.     Although  the 

at  Camp  Polk.  prisoners   are   not   required   to   go    to 

Twenty  out  of  the  group  were  cotton  the   services,    nearly    all   of   them   at- 

mill    workers    before    they    began    to  tend. 

''work  for  the  state"  at  hard  labor  in  The   report   recommends   that   good 

the  prison  camp.     Ten  were  truck  and  music  be  brought  to  the  camp  as  often 

automobile   drivers.     Ten  were   labor-  as  practicable,  and  that  arrangements 

ers    and    nine    were    mechanics.     One  be  made   to   train  the  boys   in   group 

was   a   motion   picture  machine   oper-  singing.     Another  suggestion  was  that 

ator.  a  course  of  lecture  be  arranged,  and 

The  boys  take   a  great  deal  of  in-  Hint   vocational   instructions   in   grad- 

terest  in  the  Sunday  school  conducted  ed   school  work  be  made  available, 
each  Sunday  afternoon  by  Rev.  J.  R. 


FLAG  OF  THE  STARS  I  LOVE 


Oh,  could  I  sing  the  matchless  worth, 
Oh,  could  I  sound  the  glories  forth 

In  notes  like  those  above, 
I'd  tell  of  glorious  victories, 
Triumphant  still  o'er  land  and  seas, 

Flag  of  the   stars  I  love. 

I'd  tell  the  world  of  freedom  won, 
I'd  tell  of  fame  bright  as  the  sun, 

And  bid  the  nations  prove 
The  glories  of  our  own  free  land, 
Firm  as  her  hills,  her  sons  will  stand, 

Flag  of  the  stars  I  love. 

I'd  sing  of  every  battlefield 

On  which  they  made  the  foeman  yield, 

And  o'er  the  seas  they  rove 
In  every  path  which  man  has  trod; 
They  fear  no  one  but  Thee,  our  God. 

Flag  of  the  stars  I  love. 
Oh,  Thou  who  made  the  twink'ling  stars, 
Who  gave  the  how  its  crimson  bars 

And  bid  the  planets  move, 
Hear  this,  the  prayer  we  make  today, 
Protect  it  by  Thy  might,  we  pray, 

Flag  of  the  stars  I  love.— The  Little  Companion. 
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SHOES  AND  HEALTH 


(Health  Bulletin) 


Several  months  ago  we  published 
an  editorial  on  the  subjcet  of  '"High 
Heel  Slices  Impair  Health."  Our  ob- 
servations at  that  time  elicited  con- 
siderable favorable  comment.  A  year 
or  two  previous  to  the  publication  of 
that  editorial  we  had  a  request  from 
a  reader  of  the  Bulletin  in  Connecti- 
cut, requesting  us  to  publish  in  de- 
tail an  article  about  orthopaedic  trou- 
bles, some  of  which  are  acquired  some- 
times by  the  wearing  of  improperly 
fitting  shoes.  We  immediately  ap- 
pealed to  a  well  known  orthopaedic 
surgeon  of  Raleigh  and  he  promised 
us  a  conclusive  article,  illustrated  with 
photographs  Avhich  would  be  very  in- 
teresting and  helpful  to  numbers  of 
readers.  We  are  still  waiting  for  that 
article,  and  every  now  and  then  Ave 
remind  our  friend,  the  surgeon,  of  his 
promise,  and  we  hope  that  sometime 
soon  he  will  find  the  time  to  favor 
us  with  the  article. 

A  most  interesting  newspaper  story 
on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday,  May  5.  As 
the  victim  of  so-called  rheumatism  in 
this  case  happened  to  be  no  less  an 
individual  than  the  famous  General 
Hidenburg,  President  of  the  German 
Republic,  the  story  attracted  more 
than  passing  interest.  We  herewith 
take  pleasure  in  sending  the  story 
along  to  our  readers.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  connected 
with  the  article  is  that  the  headline 
writer  of  the  Times  puts  the  word 
"rheumatism"  in  partial  quotation 
marks.  This  indicates  that  the  most 
discerning    newspaper   people    at   the 


present  time  are  learning  the  fact  that 
the  word  "rheumatism"  may  mean 
almost  anything.  Hollowing  is  the 
article : 

"Shoemaker  Cures  Hidenburg 's 
'Rheumatism'  After  $25-a- Visit  Ger- 
man Mesmerist  Fails 
"Berlin,  May  2. — Evidence  now  ap- 
pears to  support  the  German  theory 
that  rheumatism  is  often  caused  by 
flat  feet.  A  few  weeks  ago  President 
von  Hidenburg,  recovering  from  a  re- 
cent illness,  complained  of  severe 
"rheumatism"  in  his  knee.  Doctors 
and  masseurs  were  called  in,  but  they 
brought  no  relief,  and  electric  treat- 
ment   also    proved   useless. 

"Finally,  Willy  Sachs,  well-known 
mesmerist,  was  summoned.  Daily  he 
performed  his  magic  on  the  ailing 
member  and  went  away,  first  collect- 
ing a  fee  of  $25.  Fifteen  times  he  call- 
ed each  time  collecting  his  fee,  but  each 
time  giving  the  Reich  's  President  tem- 
porary   relief. 

"Finally  the  President  opined  that 
even  this  was  useless,  as  after  a  few 
hours  the  pain  returned  and  also  he 
thought  $375  sufficient  to  lay  out  on 
such  an  experiment.  Resigned  to  his. 
fate,  he  received  next  day  a  call  from 
a  modest  bootmaker  who  had  executed 
a  commission  to  design  and  manufac- 
ture a  new  pair  of  Presidential  boots. 
"When  studying  the  Presidential 
foot  the  bootmaker  had  decided  that 
the  new  boots  needer  arches,  and  they 
were  so  equipped.  President  von  Hin- 
denburg  tried  them  on,  and,  after 
long  reflection,  decided  to  wTalk  across 
the  room.     The  miracle  had  happen- 
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ed.  The  swelling  in  hi.s  knee  had  munique  issued  to  the  effect  that  the 
vanished.  The  walk  was  continued  in  period  of  convalescence  was  at  an 
the  Presidential  gardens   and   a   com-      end." 


WET  WEATHER  TALK 

It  hain't  no  use  to  grumble  and  complain; 
It's  jest  as  cheap  and  easy  to  rejoice — 
When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends  rain 

W'y  rain's  my  choice. 
Men  ginerly,  to  all  intents — 

Although  they're  apt  to  grumble  some — 
Puts  most  their  trust  in  Providence, 
And  takes  things  as  they  come — 
Thar  is,  the  commonality 

Of  men  that's  lived  as  long  as  me 
Has  watched  the  world  enough  to  learn 
The 're  not  the  boss  of  this  concern. 
With  some,  of  course,  it's  different — 
I've  saw  young  men  that  knowed  it  all, 
And  didn't  like  the  way  things  went 

On  this  terrestchull  ball — 
But  all  the  same,  the  rain,  some  way, 
Rained  jest  as  hard  on  picnic  day; 
Er,  when  they  railly  wanted  it, 
It  may  be  wouldn't  rain  a  bit! 
It  aggrevates  the  farmers  too — 
They's  too  much  wet,  er  too  much  sun, 
Er  work,  er  waitin'  found  to  do 

Before  the  plowin's  done; 

And  maybe,  like  as  not,  the  wheat, 

Jest  as  it's  lookun  hard  to  beat, 

Will  ketch  the  storm — and  jest  about 

The  time  the  corn 'a  a-jintin'  out. 

These  here  cy-clones  a-foolin'  round — 

And  back'ard  crops — and  wind  and  rain — 
And  yit  the  corn  that's  wallered  down 
May  elbow  up  again! 
They  hain't  no  sense,  as  I  can  see, 
Fer  mottuls,  sich  as  us,  to  be 

A-faultin'  Natchers  wise  intents, 
And  lockin'  horns  with  Providence! 
It  hain't  no  use  to  grumble  and  complane; 

It's  jest  as  cheap  and  easy  to  rejoice — 
When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends  rain, 
W'y  rain's  my  choice. — James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
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FOODLESS  FARMS 

(The  Williamston  Enterprise) 

"Fooriless  Farms''  is  a  headline  in  who  do  not  have  a  hog,  the  216,000 
the  North  Carolina  Health  Bulletin.  who  grow  no  Irish  potatoes,  the  193,- 
The  fact  that  there  are  a  hundred  000  who  grow  no  sweet  potatoes,  would 
thousand  farms  in  North  Carolina  all  fall  in  line  and  do  their  hest,  con- 
that  are  practically  foodless  is  one  ditions  would  improve.  Of  course, 
of  the  saddest  conditions.  It  is,  of  with  130,000  tenant  farmers,  many 
course,  a  regrettable  t'hing  to  see  of  them  have  very  little  chance  to 
factory-town  streets  lined  with  home-  do  all  these  things, 
less  and  hungry  women  and  child-  One  of  the  greatest  emancipation 
dren,  with  nothing  but  hope — and  acts  for  the  farm  will  come  when 
very  little  grounds  for  that — to  every  tenant  refuses  to  go  on  any 
cheer  them.  The  farm,  however,  farm  until  he  can  be  guranteed  the 
presents  a  different  situation;  opportunity  to  have  all  the  necessary 
and  to  see  children  languish-  vegetables  and  all  the  ground  needed 
ing  and  becoming  diseased  where  to  grow  both  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes 
it  is  so  easy  to  make  the  most  per-  for  his  own  needs;  and  when  every 
feet  living,  can  mean  nothing  more  landlord  refuses  to  have  any  tenant 
then  much  ignorance  and  poor  citizen-  who  will  not  agree  first  to  feed  his 
ship.  family  from  the   farm. 

There  may  be  some  excuse  for  the  When  we  learn  more  about  feeding 
factory  hand  feeding  his  family  on  ourselves,  we  will  have  less  tuber- 
fried  side  meat,  loaf  bread,  and  a  few  culosis,  pellagra,  rickets,  rheumatism, 
tough  canned  goods;  but  there  is  no  as  well  as  dozens  of  other  diseases, 
reason  in  the  world  why  a  North  The  primary  business  of  man  is 
Carolina  farmer  should  have  to  go  to  make  a  living.  Unfortunately, 
to  town  Saturday  to  buy  all  his  ra-  however,  he  has  departed  from  that 
tions  for  the  next   week   ' '  on  time. ' '  idea  and  is  trying  to  make  money.  He 

If  the  140,000  families  in  this  state  can   make   no   greater   mistake, 
who  do  not  have  a  cow,  the  111,000 


TO  BLESS  NO  MORE  WARS 

The  Presbyterians  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  "the  church 
should  never  again  bless  a  war,  or  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  the  pro- 
motion of  war."  This  resolution  goes  a  long  way  in  the  right  direction. 
The  late  war  was  "blessed"  by  too  many  of  our  churches  and  even  some 
preachers  used  their  pulpits  for  rallying  stations  to  urge  poor  boys  to 
engage  in  the  business  ,of  murdering  their  fellows.  We  are  glad  this 
great  church  puts  its  foot  flat  down  on  the  business  of  war. 

— Charity  and  Children 
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LUXURIES 

By  Eugene  Ashcraft 


"Do  you  know  that  Union  county 
folks  are  spending  at  the  rate  of  $60,- 
000  a  month  for  gasoline  alone?"  in- 
quired a  friend  of  mine  who,  if  not 
a   mathematician,  loves  his  statistics. 

"No,"  was  my  reply. 

'"Yes,  sir,"  continued  the  man,  and 
that  does  not  include  oil,  tires  nor 
servicing  automobiles.  I  believe  that 
is  the-  cause  of  the  present  hard 
times." 

Well,  that  statement  caused  me  to 
meditate  upon  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try. I  harked  back  25  to  35  years 
ago.  In  the  good  old  days  almost 
every  farmer  had  a  patch  on  the  seat 
of  his  pants,  the  average  family  was 
poorly  clothed,  and  cotton  under  ten 
cents  a  pound  purchased  only  the 
bare  necessities  of  life.  School  faci- 
lities were  poor,  and  roads  half  the 
year    allmost    impassable. 

In  the  old  days,  gone  forever,  no 
one  had  ever  heard  of  a  garage  and 
hangars  was  only  to  be  found  in  a 
French  dictionary.  Now  no  one  is 
happy  unless  he  has  four  wheels  be- 
tween himself  and  the  ground. 

Tyhpoid  fever  in  the  old  days  was 
taken   as   a   divine   dispensation,   and 


people,  often  in  the  good  old  summer 
time,  died  like  flies.  There  were  no 
hospitals  and  if  a  man  had  appendi- 
citis his  death  would  be  attributed  to 
cramp  colic. 

Now,  if  my  friend  wants  to  deal 
in  statistics,  let's  see  what  it  costs 
to  feed  and  clothe  the  40,000  men, 
women  and  children  in  Union  county 
for  30  days.  We  will  allow  each  $10- 
00  (a  low  amount)  Avith  which  to  pur- 
chase groceries  and  clothing.  A  little 
calculating  will  show  that  $400,000 
would  be  the  answer. 

Beloved,  if  a  young  man  should 
take  pencil  and  paper  and  calculate 
the  cost,  the  chances  are  that  he'd 
never  marry  the  girl.  And  if  the 
average  man  should  "count  the  cost" 
he  doubtless  would  never  purchase  an 
automobile,  and  if  he  did  possess  one 
it  would  remain  gasless  under  the 
shed. 

What  this  country  needs  is  for 
everybody  to  work — using  the  old 
bean  as  well  as  muscle  in  wresting  a 
livin'  from  Old  Mother  Nature — and 
enjoy  as  many  luxuries  as  can  be  af- 
forded. 


"We  cannot  say 

What  lips  are  praising  us  today. 

We  cannot  tell 

Whose  prayers  ask  God  to  guard  us  well. 

But  kindness  lives 

Beyond  the  memory  of  him  who  gives." 


Edgar  A.  Guest  in  The  Watchman-Examiner  (New  York) 
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DOROTHY  LONG  TO  UNVEIL  MARKER 
AT  GETTYSBURG 


(The  News-Enterprise) 


On  the  66th  anniversary  of  the 
final  day  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg', 
where  20,000  Confederates  fell,'  North 
Carolina  will  unveil  July  3,  tAvo  mem- 
orials to  soldiers  of  this  State  among 
the  slain,  numbering  5,000.  The  pro- 
gram for  the  exercises  has  just  been 
announced  in  detail  by  Mrs.  Marshall 
Williams,  of  Faison,  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  which  sponsored 
the    project. 

The  memorials,  a  group  statue  and 
a  ten-foot-high  marker  recording  the 
deeds  of  North  Carolina  soldiers,  \\\\] 
be  presented  by  Former  Governor  A. 
W.  McLean,  who  will  be  introduced 
by    Governor    O.    Max    Gardner. 

Secretary  James  W.  Good,  of  the 
War  Department,  will  make  the  ad- 
dress of  accejDtance. 

Mrs.  Williams,  a  daughter  of  Capt. 
Louis  T.  Hicks,  who  was  captured  at 
Gettysburg  while  leading  his  company 
of  the  20th  North  Carolina,  Iverson's 
Brigade,  will  make  an  address.  She 
will  be  presented  By  Mrs.  E.  L.  Mc- 
Kee,  of  Sylvia,  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  Chapter. 

The  group  statue,  which  is  the  work 
of  Gutzom  Borglum  and  depicts  a 
squad  of  Confederates  in  a  charge, 
will  be  unveiled  by  O.  Max  Gardner, 
Jr.,  son  of  the  Governor,  Hector  Mc- 


Lean, son  of  former  Governor  Mc- 
Lean; Charlotte  H.  Williams,  daugh- 
ter of  Lieutenant  Commander  and 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Williams,  of  Haiti,  and 
Lucy  Morehead,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Lathrop   Morehead,   of  Durham. 

Those  who  will  unveil  the  bronze 
marker  are  Archibald  Henderson 
Craig,  of  Winston-Salem.  Dorothy 
Long,  of  Newton;  Frank  Fuller  III, 
of  Durham,  and  E.  L.  McKee,  Jr  of 
Sylvia. 

The  memorial  will  occupy  sites 
within  a  200-foot  plot,  set  aside  by 
Federal  authorities  for  'North  Caro- 
lina. A  curbing  0f  North  Carolina 
pink  granite  will  enclose  the  tract. 
On  the  granite  settings  of  the  memor- 
ial will  be  engraved  the  name  of  North 
Carolina  regiments  and  their  com- 
manders participating  in  the  bloody 
three  days  fighting  July  1,  2  and  3, 
1863. 

To  finance  the  memorials,  the  State 
appropriated  $50,000,  while  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacv  raised  $10  - 
000. 

Mrs.  Williams  announced  that  no 
formal  invitation  would  be  sent  to 
North  Carolinians  living  within  the 
State,  but  that  former  residents  were 
being  sent  engraved  invitations  to  at- 
tend   the    exercises. 

She  urged  all  patriotic  citizens  to 
attend. 


Education  is  that  process  of  instruction  and  inspiration  by  which  a 
man  is  enabled  to  use  his  body,  mind,  heart,  and  will  to  the  best  advantage. 

—Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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WHAT  THE  SCHOOLS  DON'T  TEACH 


(Asheville 

Chief  Justice  Taft  is  ineontestably 
right  when  he  says  there  has  been  a 
slump  in  scholarship  in  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  irrefutably  accurate  when  he 
asserts  that  the  curriculum  is  crowd- 
ed with  subjects  that  have  no  place 
in  general   school   courses. 

There  is  an  obvious  explanation  of 
this  situation.  We  Americans  have 
not  been  so  long  or  so  thoroughly  edu- 
cated that  we  can  properly  estimate 
either  the  purposes  or  the  powers  of 
education.  Like  a  child  with  a  new 
toy,  Ave  over-estimate  the  thing  in  a 
superficial  way.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  blind  to  the  biggest  thing  that 
it  can  accomplish.  We  have  decided 
for  instance,  thai  a  child,  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of  going  to  school,  can 
be  taught  how  to  go  into  the  big 
world  and  make  a  living. 

We  have  concluded  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  going  through  a  university 
course,  a  young  man  is  so  armored 
for  the  strife  of  adult  years  that  he 
necessarily  has  a  tremendous  advan- 
tage over  competitors  unblessed  with 
college  training.  But  we  forget  that 
a  man  who  has  never  seen  a  school 
or   a   university   may,   and   often   has, 


Citizen) 

come  along  and  licked  his  "educated"' 
competitors  to  a  frazzle.  That  hap- 
pened because  he  had  learned  to  think. 

The  trouble  about  our  schools,  the 
weakness  of  those  who  come  out  of 
them,  is  that  the  pupils  are  not  taught 
to  think.  They  are  taught  to  memor- 
ize. They  are  taught  to  feel  no  fear 
in  tackling  a  curriculum  which  as  the 
Chief  Justice  says,  is  crowded  with  a 
lot  of  useless  stuff.  When  it  comes 
to  cramming  facts  and  gorging  on 
statistics,  the  American  school  child 
is  the  living,  whizzling.  green-spotted, 
razzle-dazzle  wonder  of  a  pop-eyed 
universe.  But  as  a  thinker,  he  is 
something  else   again ! 

The  schools  and  the  men  who  run 
them  like  to  tell  about  the  number 
of  things  they  teach,  the  in  nber  ct 
credits  a  pupil  has  to  har>  iii  order 
to  make  the  next  grade,  th"  i:\i.-nber 
of  teachers,  the  number  of  pupils — 
all  those  things  which  stack  xp  Big, 
Large  and  Imposing.  The  shell  of 
education  is  bright  and  shining  but 
the  inside,  the  very  heart  of  learning, 
is  disappointing.  The  youth  who  is 
not  taught  to  think  is  uneducated — 
which,  in  view  of  present  conditions, 
is   a   hard   saving. 


The  many  friends  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Ferrell  will  regret  to  hear  of  his  death 
at  his  home  in  Raleigh  Saturday  morning,  June  8th.  Angina  pectoris  was 
assigned  as  the  cause, of  his  death.  Mr.  Ferrell  was  76  years  of  age  and 
for  many  years  was  the  bursar  of  Meredith  College.  He  was  very  popu- 
lar with  the  students  and  was  a  sincere  Christian.  He  was  a  deacon  in 
the  First  Baptist  church.     He  leaves  a  wife  and  two  children. 


— Charity  and  Children 
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HOW  TO  FLY  AND  DISPLAY  THE 
AMERICAN  FLAG 

.    (The  Lutheran) 

1.  The  flag  when  displayed  out  of  stations  and  on  board  ships  all  flags 
doors  should  be  permitted  to  fly  Avith  are  raised  and  lowered  at  appointed 
the  breeze,  "preferably  from  a  pole  hours.  Every  community  should  by 
or  a   staff."  common  consent,  agree  on  fixed  hours 

2.  The  flag  should  be  hoisted  and  for  raising  and  lowering  flags  in  that 
lowered  by  hand.  community. 

3.  The  flag  should  never  at  any  10.  When  the  flag  of  the  United 
time  be  allowed  to  touch  the  ground.  States  is  carried  with  other  flags,  it 

4.  The  flag  should  never  be  hoisted  should  always  have  the  position  of 
before  sunrise  nor  should  be  it  allow-  honor  of  the  top  flag  or  on  the  right 
ed  to  remain  up  after  sunset.  side. 

5.  The  flag  should  not  be  fastened  11.  When  the  flag  is  suspended  as 
to  the  side  of  a  building,  platform,  a  banner  the  union  (the  starred  see- 
or  window,  or  where  anything  can  tion)  should  fly  to  the  north  in  streets 
be  placed  above  the  flag,  or  where  running  east  and  west,  and  to  the 
anyone  can  sit  or  stand  upon  the  flag.  east    in    streets    running    north    and 


6.  The  flag  should  always  be  plac- 
ed high  enough  to  be  above  the  heads 
of  the  people  and  should  be  upper- 
most in  any  scheme  of  decoration. 


south. 

12.  When  the  flag  is  carried  in  pa- 
rade, in  review,  or  is  being  rasied 
ceremoniously,   all   persons   should,   if 


7.  The  flag  is  flown  at  halfmast,  Avalking,  halt ;  and,  if  sitting  rise, 
or  half  staff,  as  a  symbol  of  mourn-  and  stand  in  a  respectful  attitude 
ing.  In  displaying  the  flag  at  half-  facing  the  flag.  Men  should  remove 
mast  it  should  first  be  raised  to  the  their  hats.  Persons  in  military  or 
top  and  then  lowered  to  the  halfmast  naval  services  stand  at  attnetion  and 
position.     On  Memorial  Day  the  flag  salute. 

should  be  flown  at  halfmast  until  noon,  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  is  the 

and  at  full  staff  from  noon  until  sun-  National   Air.     When  it  is  played  all 

set.  persons    within    hearing    should    rise, 

8.  All  flags  on  the  same  building  and  should  stand  uncovered  during 
should  be  raised  and  lowered  together,  its    rendition.     Exceptions    are    when 

9.  At   U.   S.   military  posts,   naval  used  in  a  program  or  a  medly. 


Straight  is  the  line  of  duty, 

Curved  is  the  line  of  beauty; 

Follow  the  straight  line,  thou  shalt  see 

The  curved  line  ever  follow  thee. — "William  McCall. 
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YEYLLOWSTONE  PARK-NATURES 
PLAYGROUND 


(The  Lutheran) 


If  you  will  take  down  your  old  geo- 
graphy ant'  look  u+  th1  ma;  of  Wyo- 
ming', up  in  its  northwest  corner  you 
will  find  a  government  reserve  which 
was  set  aside  in  1872  bv  act  of  Con- 
gress, as  a  national  park.  Its  origin- 
al size  was  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred seventy-five  square  miles,  but  in 
1929  nearly  two  thousand  square  miles 
were  added  to  it,  increasing  its  terri- 
tory on  the  west   and  the   south. 

This  picturesque  domain  in  which 
Ave  behold  nature  in  her  virgn  gar- 
ments, ranges  from  six  thousand  to 
fourteen  thousand  feet  above  sea  level 
It  is  in  the  heart  of  a  portion  of  the 
rugged  Rocky  Mountains  where  the 
forests  are  preserved,  not  merely  for 
their  natural  beauty,  but  also  as  an 
aid  to  rainfall.  Beneath  the  trees 
and  over  the  unwooded  sections  of 
the  park,  beautiful  flowers  grow  in 
profusion  which  invite  meditation  up- 
on the  goodness  of  God.  They  lead 
one  to  believe  that  there  is  one  of 
the  Creator's  proving  grounds  in 
which  He  demonstrates  His  might, 
His  power,  and  His  beneficence  to  the 
man  who  would  stop  and  think  while 
he  beholds  those  things,  for  he  can- 
not but  be  overwhelmed  and  feel,  with 
the  Psalmist,  his  expression  of  awe 
that  the  greatness  of  creation  inspir- 
es, causing  him  to  exclaim,  while  sur- 
veying the  majestic  works  of  God, 
"What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him;  or  the  Son  of  man  that 
Thou  visitest  him?" 

Many  of  us  have  been  in  hot  water 
when  we  didn't  want  to  be,  and  again 


wanted  to  be  in  hot  water  when  we 
couldn't  be.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
anyone  to  describe  the  wonderful  for- 
mations in  Yellowstone  Park  that  are 
due  to  the  deposits  from  mineral  hot 
springs,  geysers  and  hot  pools.  Most 
interesting  among  these  are  the  Ang- 
els' Terrace  which  is  a  portion  of 
Mammoth;Hot  Springs,  Morning  Glory 
Pool  at  the  upper  geyser  basin,  and 
well-named  Old  Faithful  Geyser. 

We  find  three  geyser  basins  in  the 
Fire  Hole  River  Valley.  They  are 
called  the  Lower,  Norris  and  .Upper 
Basins.  A  number  of  other  geysers, 
Giantess,  Castle,  are  found  near  Old 
Faithful,  but  the  one  that  is  the  mar- 
vel of  every  visitor  is  the  last  men- 
tioned. It  ' '  plays ' '  every  sixty-four 
minutes,  summer  and  winter.  Imag- 
ine a  stream  of  water,  boiling  hot, 
ascending  a  hundred  feet  into  the  air, 
about  three  and  one-half  to  four  feet 
thick ;  think  of  the  pressure  neces- 
sary to  do  this  and  then  you  will  have 
some  little  conception  of  the  mighty 
roar  that  goes  with  it.  Describing 
it  is  inadequate.  For  an  apprecia- 
tion that  will  impress  itself  upon  the 
mind  indelibly,  it  is  necessary  to  see 
it  best  at  night  with  the  giant  search- 
lights playing  upon  that  column  of 
boiling    water. 

To  the  writer,  the  most  remarkable 
scenery  of  Yellowstone  Park  is  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone, 
two  thousand  feet  deep,  its  sides  tint- 
ed with  sliding  cinnabar  and  delicately 
tinted  chalky  formation,  broken  at 
intervals    by    towering    pinnacles    of 
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rock  which  stand  as  sentinels  who 
would  guard  this  wonderful  beauty 
against  desecration.  While  the  stream 
seems  to  the  observer  but  a  narrow 
trout  stream,  it  is  one  hundred  sixty 
feet  wide.  The  canyon  is  gradually 
formed,  as  can  be  seen  from  Artist's 
Point  where  one  beholds  the  beautiful 
Lower  Falls,  three  hundred  seventy 
feet  high,  over  which  the  water  rush- 
es in  a  mighty  torrent  and  sends  back 
I  the  spray  like  so  many  beautiful  gems 
sparkling  in  the  sunlight.  We  have 
never  visited  the  Swiss  Alps,  but  we 
are  informed  by  visitors  who  come 
to  this  park,  and  are  proud  of  their 
native  Switzerland  and  her  mountains, 
that  for  scenic  beauty  Yellowstone 
Park  has  the  advantage. 

How  would  you  like  to  feed  a  bear 
coming  to  the  side  of  your  automo- 
bile, or  coming  into  camp  looking  for 
something  to  eat  ?  There  are  many 
of  them  in  Yellowstone.  One  day  we 
saw  eight  black  and  cinnamon  bears 
within  an  hour,  ambling  down  the 
road  and  at  the  approach  of  an  au- 
tomobile barely  moving  aside.  When 
we  stopped,  they  were  on  their  haun- 
ches coming  toward  us  for  a  piece  of 
candy  or  a  piece  of  bacon.  Grizzly 
bears,  of  course,  are  not  to  be  trusted 
like  their  black  and  cinnamon  breth- 
ren. However,  you  may  see  them  any 
time  at  the  bear  dump  where  they 
feed  on  the  garbage  which  has  been 
thrown  out  by  the  hotels  or  lodges. 

Elk,  deer,  and  moose  are  abundant, 
most  important  of  all;  there  is  won- 
derful fishing  in  practically  all  of  the 
streams  in  the  park,  and  it  is  the 
real  fishing;  namely,  trout.  It  is  easy 
to  reach  any  part  of  the  park  since 
the  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Interior  Department,  builds  and  main- 
tains the  roads  as  well  as  polices  the 


territory  so  that  there  is  perfect  safe- 
ty and  comfort   for  visitors. 

In  1928,  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand people  toured  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park.  They  come  tramping,  by 
wag-on  and  automobile — from  *':old 
cans"  to  the  latest  high-priced,  high- 
powered  models — some  carrying  every- 
thing but  the  kitchen  sink,  expecting 
to  camp  as  they  go.  Many  come  by 
railroad,  entering  at  Cody,  Wyo. ; 
Gardener,  Mont.;  West  Yellowstone, 
Mont.;  Bozeman,  Mont.;  or  Lander, 
Wyo.  When  you  think  of  a  mighty 
host  of  two  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple entering  this  nature's  playground, 
you  are,  no  doubt,  wondering  how 
they  are  accomodated.  There  are 
five  groups  of  lodges,  owned  by  the 
Yellowstone  Camps  Company,  and 
four  great  hotels,  owned  by  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park  Hotel  Company,  able  to 
accomodate  vast  numbers  of  people 
because  of  their  large  equipment. 
The  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation 
Company  provides  means  of  seeing 
the  park  for  the  benefit  of  those  Avho 
do  not  come  in  their  own  automo- 
biles. People  come  in  pairs,  small 
groups,  and  in  trainloads  under  the  dir- 
ection of  tour  agencies,  and  when  they 
have  seen  the  park,  they  go  back  and 
urge   others   to   follow  their  example. 

For  three  years  we  saw  them  come 
and  go.  We  preached  to  them  in  the 
chapel  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs; 
we  met  those  who  have  come  a.oain 
and  again,  and  oftener  they  see  the 
majestic  wonders  of  Yellowstone  Park' 
the  more  they  marvel  at  its  scenic 
beauty,  for  while  provision  has  been 
made  by  the  Government  for  the  pro- 
tection and  comfort  of  the  tourist, 
nothing  has  been  done  that  detracts 
from  the  wonderful  handiwork  of  our 
God. 
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THE  CARPENTER  AND  COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 


(The  Lutheran) 


About  150  students  who  had  just 
received  their  degrees  met  for  a  final 
dinner,  before  they  separated  to  go 
into  various  parts  of  the  world,  prob- 
ably never  meet  again.  They  had 
been  so  surfeited  with  dignified  drivel 
during  the  four  years  at  college  that 
they  decided  to  omit  the  addrses  at 
the  final  function. 

Of  two  hundred  professors  there 
was  one  man  whose  criticism  of  col- 
lege addresses  was  well  known.  He 
had  never  made  an  address  in  his  life, 
and  it  was  suggested,  more  as  a  joke 
than  with  any  serious  intent,  to  in- 
vite him  to  deliver  the  address.  If 
they  had  imagined  for  a  moment  that 
he  would  accept  the  invitation,  he 
never  would  have  been  asked.  Fie 
accepted,  however,  and  the  commit- 
tee decided  to  let  the  class  grin  and 
bear    it. 

The  dinner  took  place  in  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  hotels.  The  ban- 
queting hall  was  known  far  and  wide 
for  its  artistic  arrangements  and  lux- 
urious furniture.  The  young  men 
were  dressed  in  conventional  full  eve- 
ning dress.  Most  of  them  were  fu- 
ture captains  of  industry.  During  the 
course  of  the  dinner  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  joking  and  some  speculation 
about  the  professor's  address.  When 
the  dinner  was  over  the  chairman  rap- 
ped for  order  and  introduced  the 
speaker. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  began,  "I  never 
made  a  speech  in  my  life,  and  I  don't 
intend  to  begin  now.  I  have  some- 
thing to  say,  however,  and,  in  saying 


it,  I  will  follow  Luther's  threefold 
rule :  '  Stand  up  straightly,  speak  out 
boldly,   and   sit  down  quickly.' 

"We  are  in  one  of  the  famous  ban- 
queting halls  of  the  world.  Belshaz- 
zar's  Hall  compared  to  this  was  a 
lodging  on  the  third  floor  back.  No 
such  art  existed  in  those  days  as  we 
see  around  this  room.  No  such  viands 
graced  his  board.  What  there  was 
there  was  elegant  for  that  day,  but 
we  live  in  another  age,  an  age  of  art, 
art  craftmanship  and  luxury.  From 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  came 
the  things  on  this  table.  From  the 
lowest  forms  of  day  labor  to  the  high- 
est forms  of  art  we  have  around 
us  samples  of  at  least  a.  hundred  forms 
of  human  work. 

"Take  this  tablecloth,  to  begin  with. 
It  is  of  most  exquisite  workmanship. 
It  involves  weaving — to  go  no  further 
back — bleaching,  smoothing,  designing. 
It  is  a  damask  linen,  beautiful  and 
most  pleasing  to  the  eye.  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  question :  Is  there  any  one 
here  who  knows  from  personal  ex- 
perience anything  about  the  labor  in- 
volved ?  Have  any  of  you  contributed 
any  labor  to  the  manufacturing  of 
table  linen?  I  am  serious,  gentlemen. 
If  any  of  you  have,  I  would  like  him 
to  say  so?"  There  was  absolute  sil- 
ence. "I  understand,  then,"  the 
speaker  continued,  ' '  that  the  making 
of  such  a  thing  is  beyond  your  ken. 

"Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the 
samples  of  pottery  here.  Surely  the 
men  and  women  who  produce  such 
beautiful  thing's  are  artists.     What  a 
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joy  it  must  be  for  a  man  to  hold  such 
a  thing  in  his  hand — complete — and 
say :  '  I  made  it ! "  Many  forms  of 
labor  are  involved  here,  also — the  dig- 
ging of  clay,  the  carting,  fashioning, 
painting,  burning,  baking  and  finish- 
ing. If  there  is  a  man  here  who  has 
ever  touched  this  form  of  labor,  let 
him    answer.     No    one ! 

"  There  are  samples  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite, and  I  know  costly,  cut  glass. 
That  also  involves  much  labor  and 
great  art.  It  is  a  unique  industry  in 
itself.  I  will  not  detail  the  process ; 
we  see  the  result,  but  the  various 
forms  of  labor  involved  are  practical- 
ly unknown  to  us.  I  would  be  rather 
surprised  to  find  a  man  among  you 
who  had  ever  touched  this  industry 
at  any  angle." 

In  this  way  he  went  over  the  silver, 
dwelt  rather  lengthily  on  the  subject 
of  mining  and  the  life  of  a  miner. 
Nothing  escaped  his  notice.  He  drew 
attention  to  the  carpet  and  rugs  on 
the  floor,  to  the  curtains  and  drapery 
of  the  great  windows,  to  the  mural 
decorations  executed  by  the  greatest 
living  mural  painter.  There  was  a 
rich  fresco  around  the  room.  He  call- 
ed attention  to  it.  When  he  had  gone 
over  most  of  the  things  in  the  room 
he  turned  again  to  the  table. 

' '  There  are  cut  flowers  here, ' '  he 
said.  "'Most  of  you  spent  some  years 
in  the  study  of  botany,  but  I  don't 
think  any  of  you  would  undertake  to 
give  us  a  complete  classification  of 
what  we  see  and  enjoy  on  the  table. ' ' 
There  was  a  disposition  to  laugh,  but 
he  wiped  the  smile  from  every  face 
around  the  table  by  quietly  saying: 
"Perhaps  you  are  to  be  congratulated 
that  you  are  at  an  age  when  a  sense 
of  humor  covers  a  multitude  of  sins, 


but  personally  I  can  not  enjoy  that 
which  gives  me  pain. 

''I  am  a  representative  university 
man,  seriously  asking  myself  and  you 
whether  the  system  we  call  education 
educates?''  The  silence  'became  op- 
pressive.    The   men    were    thinking. 

"Perhaps,"  he  continued,  "I  should 
have  put  you  more  at  ease  by  telling 
you  at  the  beginning  that  I  have  never 
experienced  the  joy  of  fashioning  ar- 
ticles with  my  own  hands.  Nor  any- 
thing useful,  for  that  matter.  Here 
we  are  then,  a  group  of  men  on  whom 
a  university  has  set  its  stamp.  We 
produce  nothing  we  eat,  Ave  could  not 
even  lend  a  hand  in  the  making  of 
anything  Ave  see  around  us,  and  truth 
compels  me  to  venture  the  suggestion 
that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  the  chief  motive  of  a  college 
education  is  to  escape  actual  par- 
ticipation in  just  such  work  as  gives, 
or  ought  to  give,  joy  to  the  worker. 

"A  timekeeper  performs  a  useful 
function,  so  does  a  cash  register,  but 
the  function  of  education  is  not  to 
turn  out  timekeepers  or  cash  registers. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  if  ten 
bachelors  of  art  were  wrecked  in 
mid-ocean  they  could  not  build  a 
pontoon  to  save  their  lives!  They 
Avould  be  equally  helpless  in  any  criti- 
cal emergency  where  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  ordinary  things  around 
us  was  imperatively  necessary.  A 
statement  of  the  problem  is  not  a 
solution,  and  Ave  do  not  gain  much  In- 
stating that  the  system  is  to  blame, 
and  Ave  are  not. 

"You  certainly  are  not  to  blame. 
You  are  the  victims  of  whatever  sys- 
tem Ave  have.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am 
blameless.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
smattering    of    languages,    of    mathe- 
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matics  and  history  is  education.  I 
believe  the  system  of  cramming  these 
things  to  pass  an  examination  is  per- 
nicious. So,  having  been  asked  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  to  made  an 
address,  I  made  it  an  opportunity  to 
enter  my  protest. 

"Education  is  to  prepare  and  equip 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
life,  not  to  turn  out  industrial  and 
commercial  bosses,  gaffers,  timekeep- 
ers and  cash-  registers.  I  would  hard- 
ly be  justified  in  taking  up  your  time 
Avith  these  observations  alone.  So,  in 
addition,  I  want  to  say  this:  Most  of 
you  are  destined  to  be  masters  of  men. 
You  will  organize  and  mobilize  their 
labor,  you   will  oversee   it. 

"When  you  see  men  around  you 
actually  creating  beautiful  things 
with  their  hands,  I  Avould  like  you  to 
remember  that  it  was  my  opinion  that 
actual  labor  in  the  arts  and  crafts  and 
industries  is  an  infinitely  nobler  con- 
tribution to  the  happiness  of  mankind 
than  clipping  coupons  and  livinc:  on 
the  sweat  of  other  men's  broAvs. 

"It  will  not  come  in  our  day,  but 
the  world  will  ultimately  come  to  un- 
derstand that  the  training  of  the 
mind  is  as  necessary  as  the  training 
of  the  body.  Why  should  it  be  con- 
sidered an  unthinkable  thing  that  a 
blacksmith  or  a  carpenter  should  need 
an  education?  Why  should  college 
men  consdier  it  degrading  to  handle 
tools  and  make  useful  and  beautiful 
things'? 

'•Why  should  a  university  perpet- 
uate such  a  revolt  against  nature  in 
which  the  man  who  does  no  useful 
work  at  all  is  considered  a  gentleman, 


and  the  creator  of  wealth  and  beau- 
tiful things  should  be  considered  low 
caste,    in    Angl^-Saxon    civilization? 

"I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that 
the  highest  form  of  culture  and  re- 
finement known  to  mankind  A\as  ul- 
timately associated  with  tools  and 
labor.  In  order  to  do  that  I  must 
present  to  you  a  picture,  imaginative, 
but  in  accord  with  the  facts  of  his- 
tory and  experience. ' ' 

He  pushed  his  chair  back,  and  stood 
a  few  feet  from  the  table.  His  face 
betrayed  deep  emotion.  His  voice 
became  wonderfully  soft  and  irre>is- 
tably  appealing.  The  college  men  had 
been  interested ;  they  were  now  spell- 
bound. He  raised  his  hand,  and  Avent 
through  the  motions  of  drawing  aside 
a    curtain. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "may  I  in- 
troduce to  you  a  young  Galilean  Avho 
is  a  master-builder — Jesus  of  Nazar- 
eth ! ' ' 

It  Avas  a  weird  act.  The  silence  be- 
came oppressive.  As  if  addressing  an 
actual  person,  he  continued : 

"Master,  may  I  ask  you,  as  I  ask- 
ed these  young  men,  Avhether  there 
is  anything  in  this  room  that  you 
could  make  with  your  hands  as  other 
men  make  them  ? ' ' 

There  Avas  a  pause,  a  brief  moment 
or  tAvo,  then  Avith  the  slow,  measured 
stride  of  an  Oriental  he  went  to  the 
end  of  the  table,  and  took  the  table- 
cloth in  his  hand,  and  made  bare 
the  corner  and  carved  oak  leg  of  the 
great  table.  In  that  position  he  look- 
ed into  the  faces  of  the  men  and 
said  :  ' '  The  Master  says :  'Yes,  I  could 
make  the  table;  I  am  a  carpenter!'  " 


Pride  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  great  mistakes. — Raskin. 
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I  AM  AN  AMERICAN 

By  Mabel  E.  Mathis 


It  was  one  Monday  morning  in 
English  class 'that  Miss  Smith  brought 
up  the  subject  of  the  coming  decla- 
mation contest,  and  suggested  that  the 
Greenway  Eighth  Grade  begin  work 
at  once  on  their  selections.  Every 
year  they  were  entitled  to  three  re- 
presentatives, one  for  oratory,  one 
for  dramatic,  and  one  for  humorous, 
who  were  to  compete  against  contest- 
ants from  the  seventh  and  ninth  grades 
for  Junior  High  School  honors.  The 
three  who  Avon  out  in  this  Junior 
High  School  contest  which  was  held 
at  the  All-Range  contest  which  was 
held  at  Hibbing  every  year.  It  was 
considered  quite  an  honor  to  hold 
first  place  even  in  the  first  elimina- 
tion, and  to  win  out  in  the  All-Range 
contest  where  competition  was  keen, 
was  something  to  be  proud  of  indeed. 

John  Krompitich  was  especially  in- 
terested in  the  coming  contest.  He 
was  a  new  boy  in  Greenway  school, 
having  moved  to  Jamesville  only  rec- 
ently. Declamation  contests  we're 
something  he  had  never  heard  of  be- 
fore, so  he  listened  attentively  to 
Miss  Smith's  explanation.  Hereto-^ 
fore,  in  the  thirteen  years  of  his  life 
physical  strength  had  counted  for 
much.  It  seemed  that  the  big,  husky 
boys  with  muscle  and  strength  were 
the  ones  that  came  out  ahead  in  all 
competition.  He  was  small  and  of 
slight  build,  so  for  such  sports  as  ath- 
letics he  was  at  a  disadvantage.  But 
for  this  declamation  business,  it  seem- 
ed that  physical  strength  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  one's  chances 
of  winning.  And  so  when  Miss  Smith 
asked  those  to  raise  their  hands  who 


wanted  orations  to  memorize  John 's 
hand  shot  up  in  a  flash. 

"What,  only  two  boys  interested 
in  oratory  in  this  section?''  Miss 
Smith    voiced    her    surprise. 

John  turned  around  and  discovered 
that  his  hand  and  another  boy's  were 
the  only  ones  up.  What  could  be  the 
trouble  ? 

"I  have  a  splendid  oration,  too," 
contniued  Miss  Smith  in  the  hope 
that  she  could  interest  more  of  the 
boys.  It  is  called  'I  Am  an  Ameri- 
can' and  it  isn't  very  long  or  hard  to 
memorize.     Won't  more  of  you  try?" 

But  her  appeal  was  useless.  For 
humorous  and  dramatic  there  seemed 
to  be  any  number  interested,  but  for 
oratory  there  were  only  himself  and 
Hartley  Neill,  a  sturdy,  healthy  look- 
ing boy  with  straight-forward  blue 
eyes,  and  a  pleasant  smile.  John  won- 
dered about  the  lack  of  enthusiasm 
manifested  in  the  part  of  the  con- 
test in  which  he  had  volunteered.  The 
explanation  was  forthcoming  on  the 
way  home  from  school  that  noon. 

"Ever  gone  in  for  declamation  be- 
fore?" George  Tiler  joined  the  new 
boy. 

John  shook  his  head.  "The  school 
I  went  to  before  I  came  here  was 
pretty  small  and  they  didn't  have 
any  such  contests.  Sounds  interest- 
ing to  me  though,"  he  added.  "Fun- 
ny more  of  the  fellows  don't  try." 

"Guess  most  of  'em  look  at  it  the 
way  I  do, "  responded  George.  ' '  Catch 
me  learning  a  four-page  declamation 
just  for  the  fun  of  it.  Take  it  from 
me,  you're  mighty  foolish,  but  of 
course  you  don't  know  whom  you're 
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competing  against.  Hartley  won  the 
All-Range  contest  last  year.  He's  got 
some  voice,  I  can  tell  you,  to  win  out 
over  a  whole  bunch  of  schools.  The 
superintendent,  Mr.  Field,  coached 
him  last  year.  Any  dumbbell  can  fig- 
ure out  lie '11  win  in  the  Junior  High 
elimination  this  year,  too.  He's  pret- 
ty much  stuck  on  himself,  too,  and  I 
wouldn't  give  him  a  chance  of  beat- 
ing me.  Take  my  advice  and  don't 
waste  your  time  learning  the  speech.'' 
George  left  John  at  the  corner  of 
his  block. 

John  did  some  thinking.  If  he  gave 
up  now,  he  would  be  a  quitter  before 
he  had  ever  started.  He  loved  a  fight, 
and  although  he  wasn't  strong  enough 
to  compete  in  the  Junior  High  School 
athletic  contests  because  of  his  slight 
build,  he  felt  that  he  could  make  a 
showing  in  this.  He  had  a  good, 
strong  voice  and  he  liked  reading. 
Teachers  had  usually  called  on  him  to 
take  leading  parts  in  class  dramatiza- 
tion of  stories.  He  read  with  feel- 
ing and  expression,  so  they  had  told 
him. 

And  how  about  that  Greek  orator 
that  Miss  Smith  had  told  the  class 
about  ?  He  had  gone  down  to  the 
seashore  an  1  talked  with  pebbles  in 
his  mouth  to  strengthen  his  voice  and 
to  help  him  overcome  his  stuttering. 
Demosthenes  had  many  more  difficul- 
ties to  contend  against  than  he,  John. 
Well,  he'd  give  Hartley  a  run  for  his 
money  anyway.  He'd  work  hard  and 
show  Hartley  that  he  had  a  real  com- 
petitor to  work  against.  And  even 
if  he  didn't  win,  he  would  have  a 
good  start  for  the  next  year. 

John  set  to  work  with  a  will  to  learn 
the  oration.  During  the  afternoon 
study  period  he  found  time  to  read  it 
over  for  the  first   time.     There  were 


three  sheets  of  white  paper  carefully 
typewritten.  After  he  had  read  over 
the  first  page  he  was  living  in  a  dif- 
ferent world.  Unconsciously,  he  was 
transported  to  Xew  York  City  where 
a  meeting  was  being  held.  First  he 
Avas  the  little  American  boy,  who 
when  he  stood  up  to  speak,  told  of  nil 
the  things  that  made  him  an  Ameri- 
can ;  his  grandfather  who  had  fought 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  his  father 
who  belonged  to  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  his  mother  who 
belonged  to  the  Colonial  Dames.  He 
was  a  real  American  because  he  had 
all    these    things    to    be    proud    of. 

In  contrast  to  the  proud  American 
boy,  John  read  about  the  little  for- 
eign boy  who  could  not  boast  of  his 
ancestry.  His  mother  was  a  poor  pea- 
sant, "an  atom  of  dust,''  so  the  ora- 
tion said;  Avhile  his  father  was  but  a 
''"straw  in  the  wind  to  his  serene 
majesty."  But  in  the  end,  the  ora- 
tion said  that  the  foreign  boy  was  as 
good  and  true  an  American  as  the 
little  American  boy  himself. 

John  thrilled  at  the  words  of  the 
oration,  possibly  because  he  had  for- 
eign blood  in  his  veins,  too.  Hadn't 
his  parents  come  over  to  this  country 
many  years  before  he  was  born,  be- 
cause they  had  heard  it  was  a  land 
of  glorious  opportunity.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  families  living  on  the  min- 
ing location  just  outside  of  Jamesville 
were  of  foreign  birth.  And  weren't 
they  all  loyal  Americans?  Didn't 
they  work  the  iron  mines  for  Uncle 
Sam,  and  fight  for  their  country  if 
need  be,  just  like  any  native  born 
American  ? 

The  closing  words  of  the  oration 
made  his  blood  tingle.  The  father  of 
the  little  foreign  boy,  pointing  to  th.> 
American    flag,    said :    ' '  That    flag   of 
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stars  and  stripes  is  yours,  my  son. 
Live  for  it;  die  for  it!"  And  the 
little  foreign  boy  answered:  "Every 
drop  of  blood  in  me  Avill  keep  that 
voav.  I  am  proud  of  my  future.  I 
am  an  American. ' ' 

He  read  the  selection  over  and  over 
again,  and  each  time  it  made  him 
swell  up  with  pride  to  think  that  he, 
too,  was  an  American.  Inside  of  a 
week  he  had  it  memorized  perfectly, 
but  he  realized  that  the  memory  work 
was  the  least  part  of  the  battle.  The 
realization  came  to  him  doubly  strong 
one  evening  after  school  when  he  had 
gone  with  Hartley  into  the  auditor- 
ium to  hear  his  opponent  coached  by 
Mr.  Field,  the  superintendent.  It  ail 
came  about  when  Hartley  had  seen 
John  diligently  memorizing  the  selec- 
tion during  the  noon  intermisson.  It 
was  the  first  time  since  the  selection 
had  been  handed  out  that  he  had  had  an 
opportunity    to    talk    with    Hartley. 

"It's  a  punk  selection,  isn't  it?" 
commented  Hartley,  perching  on  the 
desk  in  front  of  John.  "  Can 't  under- 
stand them  giving  it  to  me.  I  had  a 
dandy  last  year,  Roosevelt's  "The 
American  Boy."  Wish  I  could  take 
it  again  this  year,  but  you  can't  give 
the  same  selection  two  years  in  suc- 
cession. Mr.  Field  is  counting  on  me 
to  bring  home  the  bacon  again,  and 
I'd  be  ruled  out  if  I  gave  it.  Say, 
have  you  memorized  it  that  far?" 
Both  boys  had  the  same  selection,  and 
Hartley  noticed  that  John  was  study- 
ing the  last  page.  "I  haven't  even 
the  second  page.  "I  haven't  even 
the  second  page  all  memorized,  and 
Mr.  Field  is  going  to  hear  me  recite 
it   in   the   auditorium   after   school." 

"Memory  work  isn't  everything," 
John  returned.     ' '  I  don 't  know  much 


about  it,  only  that  Miss  Smith  said 
that  expression  counted  half. ' '  In- 
stinctively John  liked  Hartley,  al- 
though he  knew  Hartley  wasn't  very 
well  liked  by  the  other  boys  and  girls 
in  the  class  because  they  felt  he  had 
put  on  considerable  airs  since  win- 
ning last  years  contest.  And  to  a 
certain  extent  they  had  reason  to 
find  fault  with  him  on  that  ground, 
for  Hartley  did  take  it  for  granted 
he  was  going  to  win  this  year,  too. 
It  was  just  that  feeling  that  spurred 
John  on  to  his  best  effort.  And  so 
he  added,  "I  haven't  much  hope  of 
winning  this  year,  but  I'm  sure  going 
to  try  hard.  Next  year,  though,  I'll 
give  you  a  real  run  for  your  money," 
he  grinned. 

Hartley  took  it  good-naturedly. 
"You  sure  are  interested  in  decla- 
mation, aren't  you?"  he  observed. 
"If  you  want  some  real  pointers  to 
help  you  out  next  year,  come  along 
with  me  to  the  auditorium  after  school. 
I'm  going  over  it  for  Mr.  Field,  and 
you  can  see  how  it  should  be  done." 

It  was  evident  that  Hartley  didn't 
fear  him  as  an  opponnet  in  the  least. 
However,  John  appreciated  the  offer, 
since  a  few  suggestions  were  just 
what  he  needed.  So  far,  the  only 
advantage  he  could  see  that  he  had 
over  Hartley  was  that  he  liked  the 
selection  and  Hartley  did  not.  What 
gestures  to  use  had  bothered  him  the 
most.  He  had  worked  out  a  few  with 
the  help  of  Miss  Smith,  but  they  had 
seemed  awkward  and  misplaced.  He 
had  practiced  them  in  his  room,  in 
front  of  a  cracked  looking  glass  but' 
the  result  had  not  been  encouraging. 
He  had  felt  all  hands  and  feet.  He 
would  have  liked  to  ask  Miss  Smith 
for  more   help,   but    she   was   so   busy 
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coaching  the  humorous  and  dramatic 
that  she  spent  little  time  with  ora- 
tory. Besides,  Mr.  Field,  who  was 
coaching  Hartley,  hadn't  taken  the 
time  to  bother  with  anyone  else.  It 
seemed  that  what  John  accomplished 
would  have  to  be  done  by  himself  if 
he  wanted  to  make  any  showing  at 
all. 

After  school  that  afternoon,  he 
took  a  back  seat  in  the  large  school 
auditorium  and  watched  Hartley  re- 
hearse for  Mr.  Field.  Hartley  ex- 
plained to  the  superintendent  that 
John  was  a  new  boy  and  that  he  was 
working  on  the  same  oration.  He 
didn't  know  much  about  declamation, 
but  wanted  to  get  some  pointers.  Mr. 
Field  nodded  his  head,  and  told  Hart- 
ley  to   mount    the    platform. 

Hartley  began  his  selection  confi- 
dently enough,  but  the  coach  stopped 
him  before  he  had  gone  very  far. 
"Get  more  feeling  and  pride  in  your 
voice.  Youre  an  American  boy  and 
proud  of  your  birthright.  Out  with 
it!" 

So  Hartley  began  all  over  again, 
and  this  time  progressed  well  on  into 
the  selection  to  where  the  little  for- 
eign boy  got  up  to  speak,  before  Mr. 
Field 's  voice  boomed  out  again :  '  'How 
about  that  foreign  boy  ?  Has  he  any- 
thing to  be  proud  of  compared  to  the 
American  boy?" 

"No,   sir." 

"All  right,  then.  Picture  his  humb- 
leness. Lower  your  voice.  Let's  feel 
that  humbleness   of   spirit." 

So  Hartley  repeated  what  he  had 
said  before,  carrying  out  the  sugges- 
tions as  best  he  could.  But  Mr.  Field 
was  not  satisfied.  ' '  You  've  got  to 
get  more  feeling  into  your  voice.  So 
far  all  you've  said  is  just  words.  Re- 
member, you  're  our  best  bet  for  this 


year.  Well,  continue,  and  let's  see 
how  you've  worked  out  the  ending." 

Hartley  colored  up.  "I  haven't 
memorized  any  further,"  he  was  forc- 
ed to  confess.  "I  thought  I'd  have 
time  to  study  it  last  night,  but  I  had 
to  go  to  the  Scout  meeting  so  I 
couldn't." 

The  superintendent  frowned.  '"You- 
'll never  get  very  far  on  excuses. 
What  you  need  is  some  good  compe- 
tition to  make  you  work.  Last  year 
you  had  it,  but  this  year  too  many 
have  taken  for  granted  you'd  win 
anyway.  But  I'll  tell  you,  you  won't 
win  unless  you  put  more  life  into 
what  you're  saying."  He  turned  to 
laeve,  and  only  then  noticed  John  sit- 
ting in  the  back  seat. 

"By  the  way,"  he  addressed  the 
boy,  "have  you  taken  the  trouble  to 
memorize  the  oration?" 

John  quailed  under  the  sarcasm  of 
the  superintendent.  He  managed  a 
faint,    "Yes,    sir."' 

"All  right,  then.  Let's  see  what 
punch  you  can  put  into  these  words.'' 

John's  heart  beat  fast.  Ths  was 
his  opportunity,  his  golden  opportuni- 
ty to  make  Mr.  Field  realize  he  was 
worth  bothering  with ;  to  make  him  see 
how  he  had  really  lived  the  words  of 
that  oration.  But  to  get  up  on  that 
platform  before  those  piercing  eyes 
of  the  coach,  and  repeat  that  long 
selection;  it  totaled  pages  for  him 
now,  seemed  almost  an  impossibility. 
If  only  his  knees  didn't  shake  so, 
he  probably  could  speak  more  clearly 
But  he'd  do  his  best. 

His  voice  quavered  at  first,  and  his 
knees  shook  horribly,  even  though  he 
had  only  two  in  the  auditorium  to 
speak  to,  Mr.  Field  and  Hartley, 
who  had  taken  a  seat  up  ,in  front. 
But    gradually,    as    the    words   flowed 
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easily  and  smoothly  from  his  lips,  he 
forgot  his  trembling  uncertainty;  for- 
got that  he  was  speaking  the  words 
of  the  oration  to  an  empty  auditor- 
ium ;  forgot  all,  as  he  lived  the  role 
of  the  American  boy;  and  then  in 
contrast,  the  foreign  lad  in  the  coun- 
try of  his  adoption.  His  voice,  strong 
and  clear,  brought  out  the  pride  and 
the  boastfulness  of  the  one ;  the  humb- 
leness and  pathos  of  the  other. 

It  was  only  after  he  had  spoken  the 
last  words  of  the  piece,  that  his  self- 
consciousness  returned,  and  he  stood 
awkward  and  undecided  on  the  plat- 
form, waiting  for  Mr.  Field  to  criti- 
cize. But  no  criticism  was  forthcom- 
ing. Mr.  Field  sat  motionless,  seem- 
ingly in  deep  study,  his  heavy,  bushy 
eyebrows   knit   in  thought. 

John  turned  and  started  off  the 
platform,  disheartened  and  discourag- 
ed. Mr.  Field  thought  so  little  of 
his  earnest  attempt  that  he  hadn't 
even  taken  the  trouble  to  make  a 
few  helpful  comments.  How  foolish 
of  him  to  have  thought  for  one  instant 
that  he  could  equal  the  finish  and  per- 
fection of  Hartley.  He  joined  his 
comrade  in  the  pit  below  the  platform 
and  together  the  boys  waited  in  res- 
pectful silence  for  the  superintendent 
to  dismiss  them.  But  still  their  coach 
disregarded    them. 

Hartley  took  advantage  of  the  brief 
intermission  to  nudge  John.  >' '  Sav, 
you  sure  went  through  it  a  whizzing,'' 
he  whispered,  and  there  was  honest 
admiration  in  his  voice.  "Wouldn't 
be  surprised  if  he  ditches  me  for  you. 

But  it  would  serve  me  right  for  not 
getting  busy  and  learning  it, ' '  he 
said  lightly. 

John  shook  his  head,  too  disappoint- 
ed to  answer.  Just  the  least  bit  of 
encouragement   would  have  meant  so 


much.  It  was  only  then,  when  the 
boys  were  beginning  to  wonder  if  they 
would  be  noticed,  that  the  superin- 
tendent spoke.  He  eyed  them  square- 
ly. "Both  of  you  boys  want  to  see 
Greenway  Junior  High  School  win 
this  contest  next  week,  don't  you? 
Whether  John  wins  or  Hartley  does 
not  make  any  difference,  does  it?  I'tg 
not  a  personal  victory,  but  a  victory 
for  your  school  that  counts,  isn  't  it  ?  " 

Hartley  and  John  both  nodded  their 
heads  in  agreement. 

"Well,  then.  Last  year  you  did 
very  well  with  the  "American  Boy," 
Hartley.  You  were  the  best  of  those 
competing,  and  that  is  why  I  chose 
you  to  represent  your  school.  This 
year  I  feel  that  our  best  bet  lies  with 
John.  He  has  grasped  the  significance 
of  the  selection  more  than  you,  and  I 
feel  his  interpretation  is  better,  con- 
sidering that  he  has  worked  most  of 
it  out  for  himself.  With  a  week's 
drill  and  brushing  up,  I  feel  that  we 
can  make  a  winner  out  of  him.'' 

John,  in  dumb  amazement,  stared 
blankly  at  the  superintendent,  scarce- 
ly daring  to  believe  what  he  had  heard 
was  true.  Here  he  had  come  into  the 
auditorium  merely  to  be  a  silent  lis- 
tener to  Hartley's  attempt;  and  in- 
stead had  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Field 
to  take  Hartley's  place  the  following 
week  in  the  All-Range  contest.  That 
was  splendid,  but — but  he  couldn't 
take  Hartley's  chance  away  from  him; 
especially  when  it  had  been  through 
Hartley  that  Mr.  Field  had  taken  no- 
tice of  him,  and  viewed  him  as  a 
possible_entrant. 

"'That's  mighty  fine,  giving  me  the 
chance"  he  managed  to  blurt  out  at 
last,  "but  it  belongs  to  Hartley,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  take  it  away  from 
him. ' ' 
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Hartley  eyed  him  squarely  although 
he  had  to  swallow  hard  to  keep  down 
the  tears.  "You're  not  taking  any- 
thing away  from  me,''  he  answered 
swiftly.  "The  best  fellow  wins. 
You've  got  me  beat  all  over,  and 
you're  the  one  that  can  aaIii  for  Green- 
way.  And  if  you  don't.  ..."  he  shook 
his  fist  at  John,  and  grinned  fiercely  in 


order  to  cover  up  his  disappointment. 
Just  one  Aveek  later,  John  Krompit- 
ich,  representing  Greenway  Junior 
High  in  the  All-Range  contest  at  Hib- 
bing,  came  through  with  flying  colors, 
and  won  first  prize  for  his  school  with 
the  winning  declamation:  "I  am  an 
American. ' ' 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


We  were  glad  to  have  our  old  friend, 
Mr.  AY.  J.  Swink,  of  China  Grove, 
visit  us  one  day  last  Aveek. 


Miss  Lona  Glidewell,  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Welfare,  of  Rocking- 
ham County,  A'isited  us  one  day  last 
Aveek. 


Enmet  Levy,  a  member  of  Guilford 
County  Cottage,  being  paroled  last 
Wednesday,  returned  to  his  home 
in    Raleigh. 

Earnest  Davis,  of  Cottage  No.  12, 
Avas  permitted  to  go  to  his  home  in 
Charlotte  for  a  few  days,  owing  to 
a  death  in  the  family. 


Dr.  D.  G.  Caldwell,  Cabarrus  County 
Physician,  and  the  county  nurse  have 
just  finished  giving  the  typhoid  vac- 
cination to  325  boATs  here  at  the  school. 


Miss  Georgia  Hartsell,  matron  in 
charge  of  Cottage  No.  11,  has  return- 
ed from  Mooresville,  Avhere  she  Avas 
called  on  account  of  the  illness  of  her 


mother,  Avho  is  greatly  improved. 

Mrs.  Betty  Lee,  matron  in  charge  of 
Cottage  No.  2,  who  for  several  days 
past  has  been  confined  to  her  room 
by  illness,  is  much  better  and  expects 
to  resume  her  duties  soon. 


Our  gardens  are  very  productive  at 
this  time  and  Ave  are  receiving-  plentj' 
of  string  beans,  squash  and  Irish  po- 
tatoes. Judging  from  present  an- 
pearance  Ave  will  soon  haA-e  a  good 
supply  of  roasting  ears. 

Mr.  George  Stratton,  in  chai'ge  of 
the  Southern  Armature  Winding  Com- 
pany, at  Charlotte,  called  on  us  the 
other  day.  While  here  he  gaA-e  us 
some  expert  adA'ice  on  controlling  the 
heat  in  our  potato  drying  house. 

"\Ye  are  shipping  an  old  model  K 
linotype  machine  back  to  the  factory 
at  New  York  City.  This  machine 
Avas  kindly  loaned  to  us  several  years 
ago  by  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company    and    Ave   greatly    appreciate 
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their  kindness. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Miller,  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health;  and  Dr.  D. 
G.  Caldwell,  Cabarrus  County  Physi- 
cian visited  the  school  last  Monday. 
After  a  brief  visit  to  some  of  our  de- 
partments they  expressed  themselves 
as  being  -well  pleased  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  affairs  of  our  in- 
stitution are  conducted. 


Woodrow  Kivett  and  Earl  Moore, 
two  of  our  former  students,  visited 
us  last  Wednesday.  These  boys  are 
employed  in  a  dairy  at  Rutherfordton 
and  report  that  they  are  getting  along 
fine.  On  their  return  they  were  ac- 
companied by  the  former's  brother, 
Clyde,  of  Cottage  No.  2,  who  was 
granted  permission  to  spend  a  few 
days  at  his  home. 


Last  Saturday's  baseball  game  on 
the  local  diamond  between  the  Cabar- 
rus Mill  team  and  the  Training  School 
boys  was  called  in  the  sixth  inning  on 
account  of  rain,  with  the  visitors  lead- 
ing by  the  score  of  8  to  5.  The  local 
boys  seemed  to  have  found  their  bat- 
ting eyes,  getting  eight  hits,  but  play- 
ed a  ragged  game  in  the  field,  making- 
seven  costly  errors  that  were  responsi- 
ble for  five  of  the  visitors'  runs. 

Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  service  in  the  auditor- 
"ium  last  Sunday  afternoon.  He  made 
a  very  interesting  talk  to  the  boys  on 
"Being  Right."  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  Rev.  Hughes  declared  that 
a  boy  was  very  much  like  a  watch — it 
being  necessary  for  both  to  be  right 
on  the  inside,  regardless  of  outward 


appearances,  in  order  to  really  amount 
to  anything.  This  was  Rev/ Hughes' 
first  visit  to  the  school  as  a  speaker 
and  we  all  trust  that  he  will  be  able 
to  come   back  soon. 


The  boys  on  our  outside  forces  are 
now  busy  harvesting  oats.  The  crop 
on  one  45-acre  field  was  very  good, 
and  during  the  past  few  days  has 
been  harvested,  hauled  to  a  vacant 
spot  in  an  adjoining  field  where  it 
was  shocked.  Immediately  after 
clearing  the  field,  a  15-30  tractor  hook- 
ed to  a  sub-soiler,  followed  by  another 
tractor  pulling  a  dice  harrow,  could  be 
seen  getting  the  ground  in  order  pre- 
patory  to  planting  late  corn.  These 
various  agricultural  activities  on  the 
lower  place  is  an  interesting  sight  and 
have   attracted   a    number  of  visitors. 


One    day    last    week    a    gentleman 
strolled  into  the  office,  introduced  him- 
self as    A.    W.    Rose,    connected    with 
the     Westinghouse     Electric     Co.,     at 
Charlotte    and    requested    information 
concerning    the    school.     While    visit- 
ing in  Charlotte  a  few  years  ago,  Mr. 
Rose  attended  a  service  at  the  Second 
Presbyterian    Church,    and    was    very 
much    impressed   with   the   singing   of 
several    Training    School    boys    and    a 
talk  by  Superintendent  Boger.     Now 
that    he    is  '  living    in    Charlotte,    and 
being    interested    in    boys,    Mr.    Rose 
decided"  to    visit   the    school    and   get 
further    information    as    to    how    our 
work  is  carried  on  here.     Before  leav- 
ing,  this   kindhearted   gentleman   left 
two    suits    of    clothing    and    a    dozen 
neckties  to  be  used  for  some  paroled 
boys.     This  gift  is  very  acceptable  for 
quite  frequently  when  a  boy  is  ready 
to  be  paroled,  we  find  that  his  family 
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is  in  poor  circumstances  and  unable 
to  furnish  clothing  and  transporta- 
tion, as  is  required  by  the  school. 
We  wish  to  tender  herewith  our  thanks 
to  Mr.  Rose  and  assure  him  that  he 
will  be  a  welcome  visitor  here  at  any 
time. 


Further  efforts  are  being  made  to 
prolong  the  life  of  the  old  oak  tree 
which  stands  at  the  northern  end  of 
our  campus.  This  old  giant  of  the 
forest,  which  has  weathered  the 
storms  for  many  years,  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  a  useful  life. 
During  the  past  two  years  tree  experts 
have  trimmed  and  otherwise  treated 
this  old  tree,  but  what  might  be  term- 
ed as  the  latest  "major"  operation, 
was  performed  last  week,  when  Mr. 
Carriker  and  his  carpenter  shop  boys 
filled  a  huge  cavity  extending  from 
the  top  of  the  ground  to  a.  height  of 
more  than  six  feet.  Six  hundred 
pounds  of  cement  were  used  for  this 
purpose.  A  Davey  tree  expert  who 
visited  the  school  shortly  afterwards, 
inspected  the  work  and  declared  that 
the  work  done  by  our  local  "tree 
doctor"  was  as  good  as  could  have 
been  accomplished  by  his  own  tree 
experts. 


When  we  look  at  the  line  of  young- 
sters awaiting  treatment  outside  our 
little   dispensary    we   are   quite   forci- 


bly reminded  that  summer  is  surely 
with  us.  With  the  coming  of  the 
barefoot  season  comes  also  the  de- 
mand for  the  application  of  iodine 
and  mercurochrome  on  "stumped'' 
toes,  the  sticking  of  nails  and  pitch- 
fork prongs  in  small  feet,  poison  oak, 
and  all  sorts  of  minor  cuts  and 
scratches  which  the  boys  encounter  in 
their  work  in  the  fields  and  gardens. 
Not  only  at  work,  but  sometimes  when 
at  play,  these  little  accidents  happen. 
Just  the  other  day  while  playing  leap 
frog,  one  of  our  youngsters  actually 
"fell  on  his  ear,"  being  rendered  un- 
conscious, and  receiving  a  badly  la- 
cerated ear  and  his  face  cut  and 
bruised.  He  was  taken  to  Concord 
for  treatment  and  is  rapidly  recover- 
ing, and  will  soon  be  ready  for  anoth- 
er game.  Another  very  unusal  case 
occurred  recently  when  a  boy  came  to 
the  office  complaining  that  "some- 
thing was  in  his  ear. ' '  He  was  right 
— after  a  few  minutes  two  members 
of  our  staff  succeeded  in  removing  a 
large  moth.  This  insect  had  to  be 
pulled  out  backwards,  being  too  large 
to  turn  around  and  crawl  out  of  such 
a  small  cavity.  These  little  mishaps 
occurring  almost  daily  soon  run  up 
to  hundreds  of  cases  and  will  give 
our  readers  some  idea  of  the  time 
spent  by  those  in  charge  of  our  first 
aid  force,  in  attending  to  them. 


"The  true  civic  center  of  our  municipalities  will  be  found  not  in  some 
towering  edifice  with  stately  approaches,  nor  in  broad  avenues  flanked 
with  magnificant  mansions,  but  around  the  family  altar  of  the  American 
home,  the  source  of  that  strength  which  has  marked  our  national  character, 
where  above  all  else  is  cherished  a  faith  in  the  things  not  seen. ' ' 


— Calvin  Coolidge. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 
Mo.  40  To  New  York  9:21  P.  M 
No.  30  To  Washington  2:12  A.  M 
No.  136  To  Washington  5:05  A.  M 
No.  36  To  New  York  10:23  A.  M 
No.  34  To  New  York  4:33  P.  M 
No.  12  To  Richmond  7:09  P.  M 
No.       32  To  New  York       9:03  P.  M 

Southbound 
No.  45  To  Charlotte  3:36  P.  M 
No.  35  To  New  Orleans  9  :56  P.  M 
No.  29  To  Birmingham  2:15  A.  M. 
No.  31  To  Augusta  5:51  A.  M. 
No.  33  To  New  Orleans  3:15  A.  M 
No.  11  To  Charlotte  8:00  A.  M. 
No.  39  To  Atlanta  9:45  A.  M 
No.  135  To  Atlanta  8:37  P.  M. 
N.       37  To  New  Orleans  11 :29  A.  M 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash 
ington   and  beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  here  to  ciis 
charge  passengers  coming  from  Wash 
ington  and   beyond. 

All  trains  stop  in  Concord  except 
STo.  38  northbound 
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*  Make  a  proper  division  of  time  between  work  and  f 

*  recreation.     Both   are   important   and  necessary  to  <f 
%  one's  highest  good.     "All  work  and  no  play  makes  *£ 

*  the  best  of  us  dull,  and  all  play  and  no  work  makes  *»* 
%  a  fool  of  anybody." — Selected.  % 
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PERSONAL  RELIGION 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  this,  that  our  civilization  cannot  survive 
materially  unless  it  be  redeemed  spiritually.  It  can  be  saved  only  by  becom- 
ing permeated  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  being  made  free  and  happy  by  the 
practices  which  spring  out  of  that  spirit.  Only  thus  can  discontent  be  driven 
out  and  all  the  shadotvs  lifted  from  the  road  ahead.  Here  is  the  final  challenge 
to  our  churches,  to  our  political  organizations,  and  to  our  captalists — to  every- 
one who  fears  'God  or  loves  his  country.  Shall  we  not  all  earnestly  cooperate 
io  bring  in  the  new  day? — Woodroiv  Wilson. 


"COL.  ARCHIBALD  HENDERSON  BOYDEN." 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Col.  A.  H.  Boyden,  of  Salisbury,  better 
and  affectionately  known  all  over  the  State  as  "Baldy"  Boyden,  caused  keen 
sorrow  in  the  hearts  of  many  at  the  Jackson  Training  School,  who  understood 
and  appreciated  the  genuine  interest  and  loyalty  of  Col.  Boyden  in  the  school 
from  the  date  of  the  first  appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  this  institu- 
tion. He  was  truly  a  man  who  dared  "to  do,"  and  never  failed  to  stand  for, 
,yes,  fight  for  the  cause  he  thought  right,  "whether  in  the  daily  battle  of  life 
or  in  a  physical  contest. ' '  His  was  a  nature  of  combined  strength  of  true  man- 
hood,— a  man  of  unfaltering  courage,  a  tender  and  sympathetic  spirit,  and  a 
mind  of  rare  culture  with  the  highest  ideals.  The  life  of  such  a  character,  as 
Col.  Boyden,  is  a  benediction  to  any  community,  and  one  worthy  of  emulation. 
He  was  a  friend  to  man,  and  most  especially  to  those  in  need  he  gave  freely 
of  his  time  and  personal  aid.  There  are  few  who  recall  that  Col.  Boyden  along 
with  other  old  veterans  played  a  strong  hand  in  getting  the  first  appropriation, 
$10,000,  for  the  Jackson  Training  School.  This  institution  feels  that  it  has  lost 
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one  of  its  best  and  oldest  friends.  In  the  special  to  the  Daily  News  relative  to 
many  activities  of  Col.  Boyden  it  states:  " Colonel  Boyden  with,  four  women 
went  before  the  state  legislature  and  secured  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  which 
built  the  Jackson  Training  School."  In  all  of  his  activities  for  the  good  of 
mankind  it  is  outstanding  that  his  one  aim  was  to  magnify  the  cause  and  not 
glorify  self — such  a  character  is  truly  great  and  the  influence  of  such  a  life 
is  far-reaching. 


MR.  W.  W.  STUART 

The  news  of  the  sudden  passing  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Stuart,  formerly  of  Concord, 
on  the  early  morn  of  June  19th,  was  a  shock  to  his  many  friends  who  espe- 
cially remembered  him  when  associated  with  the  large  mercentile  firm  of 
Cannon  and  Fetzer,  Concord.  Mr.  Stuart  for  the  past  twelve  years  was  an 
employee  of  the  J.  B.  Ivey  store,  Charlotte,  where  he  met  many  customers 
and  friends  with  the  usual  courteous  attention.  The  lapse  of  time,  twelve 
years  from  Concord,  did  not  erase  from  memory  the  friendships  made  while  a 
resident  here.  It  was  his  pleasure  at  all  times  when  the  opportunity  wars 
given  to  make  inquiries  about  home  and  its  people.  Mr.  Stuart's  body 
was  brought  to  Concord  for  burial,  and  Avas  entombed  in  Oakwood  cemetery 
in  the  midst  of  friends  and  relatives  of  former  davs. 


FINE  PUBLICITY  FOR  ASHEVILLE 

The  second  Rhododendron  Festival  parade  of  the  past  week,  Asheville,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  mnay  interested  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  most  especially  those  who  see  and  appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature. 
It  was  pronounced  one  of  the  most  "colorful  bits  of  display  ever  seen  in  the 
mountain  city, ' '  and  the  affair  declared  a  success  in  every  appointment  surpassed 
the  expectations  of  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  undertaking,  and  proof  of  a  splendid  cooperative  communi- 
ty spirit  there  were  seventy  lavishly  decorated  floats,  representing  as  many 
organizations  and  business  concerns  to  show  off  the  gorgeous  mountain  flower, 
Rhododendron ;  and  20,000  people  jammed  the  streets  to  see  the  spectacular 
parade  from  every  vantage  point.  The  Asheville  Citizen  believes  that  while 
it  has  taken  much  work  to  stage  such  an  elaborate  parade,  the  undertaking  is 
quite  worthwhile,  for  the  reason  it  is  a  lovely  way  to  spread  the  "fame  of 
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Asheville  to  every  part  of  the  land  by  making  this  gala  week  the  most  dis- 
tinctive of  its  kind  in  Eastern  America."  Beecher,  said,  "flowers  are  the 
sweetest  things  God  made  and  forgot  to  put  a  soul  into." 


"AN  UNSELFISH   SERVICE." 

We  are  proud  to  learn  that  one  of  the  finest  consolidated  schools  in  the 
county  will  bear  the  name  of  Hon.  W.  R.  Odell,  who  has  served  as  chairman  of. 
the  Cabarrus  County  Board  of  Education  for  sixteen  long  years.  He  has  ren- 
dered a  service  under  many  trying  difficulties;  but  despite  the  hardships,  Mr. 
Odell  was  never  swerved  from  facing  a  duty  because  of  his  unfaltering  faith 
and  interest  in  the  rural  child.  True  to  his  charge,  with  neither  thought  of 
fame  or  remuneration,  he  continued  to  work  on  till  to-day  Cabarrus  can  acclaim 
that  her  rural  schools  are  comparable  to  those  in  any  part  of  the  State.  The 
sweet  consciousness  of  unselfishly  rendering  a  service  to  your  community  is 
great  satisfaction,  and,  to  have  a  public  recognition  from  your  many  friends 
is  a  sufficient  reward.  By  naming  one  of  the  county  schools  for  Cabarrus 
County's  distinguished  citizen  is  an  honor  appropriately  placed,  and  at  the 
same  time  this  particular  school  will  be  distinctively  outstanding  to  be  known 
as  the  W.  R.  Udell  School.     We  believe  in  "honor  to  whom  honor  is  due." 


ARCHIBALD  HENDERSON  CRAIG,  WINSTON-SALEM,  TO  UNVEIL 
MARKER  AT  GETTYSBURG 

On  the  66th  anniversity  of  the  final  day  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  North 
Carolina  will  unveil,  July  3rd,  two  memorials  to  the  soldiers  of  the  State 
among  the  slain,  numbering  5,000.  Col.  Archibald  Henderson  Boyden,  while 
in  the  flesh  was  looking  forward  to  this  date  with  great  pleasure.  He  was 
always  an  ardent  advocate  of  anything  that  Avould  benefit  the  old  soldiers  of 
the  confederacy.  Col.  Boyden  was  a  tireless  worker  and  it  was  through  his 
efforts  the  State  made  an  appropriation  for  the  marker  at  Gettysburg. 

In  1900  Col.  Boyden  asked  the  state  legislature  for  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  a  monument  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg  marking  the  heroism  of 
the  North  Carolina  troops.  He  failed  to  get  it  but  did  not  lose  hope.  In 
1911,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  he  tried  for  the  appropri- 
ation again  and  failed.  The  legislature  of  two  years  ago,  however,  ap- 
propriated the  money  and  Colonel  Boyden  selected  the  site  for  the  monu- 
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ment  and  was  a  committee  member  in  looking  after  the  details  of  the 
memorial  which  is  soon  to  be  placed. 

At  last  his  labor  was  rewarded  and  it  was  his  priviledge  to  help  select 
the  design  and  the  site  for  the  monument.  A  few  days  hence  he  was  to 
have  participated  in  the  dedication  ceremonies.  That  was  denied  him, 
but  he  was  cheered  by  the  knowledge  that  the  hopes  of  years  had  been 
fulfilled. — Greensboro  Dailv  News. 


HON.  FRANCIS  D.  WINSTON'S  TRIBUTE  TO  SOUTHERN 
CONFEDERACY 

The  Hon.  Francis  D.  Winston,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Windsor,  and  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  life  of  the  Old  North  State,  in  an  address  of  welcome  at 
the    Confederate  Reunion,  Charlotte,  on  Jefferson  Davis'  birthday,  paid  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  brave  men,  and  beautiful  women  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy.    We  take  the  liberty  of  reproducing  editorially  a  part  of  the   ad- 
dress that  will  without  doubt  touch  a  responsive  chord  in  the  heart  of  every 
son  and  daughter  of  the  "old  South."     Such  articles  as  the  following  from 
the  facile  pen  of  Mr.  Winston  helps  to  perpetuate  history,  inspiring  a  higher 
appreciation  especially  in  the  minds  of  the  younger  generation  for  the  supreme 
sacrifice  made  by  our  noble  forbears  for  the  cause,  aye,  our  country's  cause: 
Two  thousand  years  ago  the  vine  clad  hills  of  Sunny  Italy  were  marvels 
of  fertility,  beauty  and  repose.     Near  the  sea  shore  the  volcano  of  Vesu- 
vius lifted  its  head  and  cast  its  shadows  on  the  dancing  Avaves  of  the  silvery 
bay  of  Naples. 

At  times,  without  assignable  cause,  ashes  came  from  the  open  mouth- 
ed mountain.  The  peaceful  dwellers  pursued  their  daily  tasks  and  lived 
without  fear.  The  Roman  had  come  to  know  Vesuvius  and  feared  nothing 
from  it.  At  times  strange  unearthly  sounds,  like  the  rumbling  of  a  thou- 
sand chariots  over  a  hollow  pavement,  were  heard.  Now  and  then  would 
be  seen  an  opening  chasm,  omitting  sulphurous  clouds,  which  hung  like  a 
e  pall,  over  the  doomed  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  and  at  inter- 
vaIs  ;!  Jot  of  flame,  thrown  high  in  air,  would  fall  just  without  the  walls 
of  the  city,  as  if  the  mighty  powers  below  were  trifling  with  the  fear  of 
men. 

At  length  the  hour  of  destruction  came;  and  from  the  summit  of  the 
volcanic  mountain,  flashed  terrific  lightning,  forked  and  fiery;  and  forth 
came  a  shower  of  ashes  which  darkened  the  sky;  and  a  torrent  of  water 
came  down  boiling  on  the  plain  below.  The  mountain  quaked  and  tremb- 
led, and  belched  forth  ashes  and  rock  and  lava,  overwhelming  farms  and 
vineyards  and  beautiful  and  prosperous  cities;  and  burying  from  the  sight  of 
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man  magnificent  plains,  and  joyous  and  happy  people.  Life  and  property  all 
perished.  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  no  more.  Years  rolled  away  and 
another  eity  is  builded  upon  the  bosom  of  the  dead.  In  the  advance  of  this 
age,  neither  the  heaven  nor  the  earth  is  respected.  Adventure  and  science 
penetrate  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  enter  the  graves  of  buried  cities,  make 
blast  and  excavations,  and  through  crack  and  crevice  the  rays  of  the  soft 
Italian  sun  again  warm  the  streets  of  Pompeii.  The  Famous  Appian  way 
leading  from  Naples  to  the  gate  of  the  buried  city  is  discovered.  At  this 
gate  you  are  reminded  of  the  fact,  that  when  the  city  was  exhumed,  the 
tall  skeleton  of  a  man  in  complete  armor  was  found  standing  there.  He 
was  the  Roman  Sentinel,  and  while  others  sought  safety  in  flight,  he  re- 
mained at  his  post.  True  to  his  duty  to  his  native  land  and  city,  he  stood 
guard,  while  others  swept  by  him  out  of  the  open  gate.  His  own  life  Avas 
as  precious  to  him  and  his  family  an  dear,  as  were  the  life  and  family  of 
the  most  frightened  refugee  on  that  night  of  terror;  but  he  was  a  soldier, 
a  Roman  soldier,  who  knew  no  word  but  duty,  who  was  loyal  to  no  purpose 
but  obedience,  and  there  he  stood,  waiting  until  death  came,  while  the 
soft  hot  ashes  closed,  about  him,  shut  him  from  the  world,  but  left  him 
standing  1800  years,  a  monument  of  bravery  and  fidolity,  and  an  example 
of  duty  done  for  the  contemplation  of  the  age. 

We  know  ladies  and  gentlemen  a  land,  as  happy,  as  prosperous,  as 
contented  as  that,  whose  skies  were  as  soft,  whose  men  were  as  brave, 
whose  women  more  beautiful.  In  1860  distant  rumblings  from  the  far 
away  Northern  Mountain  begun  to  disturb  its  peaceful  repose.  Mightier 
than  Vesuvius  was  the  Volcano  that  broke  upon  it.  It  was  submerged.  Its 
lands  were  desolated,  its  homes  destroyed,  its  womanhood  insultd,  its  man- 
hood crushed.  That  fair  land,  those  warm  skies,  those  brave  men,  those  beau- 
tiful women,  made  up  our  Southland.  And  when  the  searcher  after  truth, 
comes  to  our  buried  cjities,  and  looks  below  the  surface,  he  will  find  images  of 
a  soldiery  more  valiant  than  the  Roman,  and  a  type  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood which  civilized  men  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands  will  respect,  venerate 
and  love;  and  therein,  will  stand  on  guard  the  North  Carolina  Soldiery 
and  womanhood,  foremost  in  duty  and  tenderest  in  devotion  to  the  Con- 
federacy. 
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COL.  ARCHIBALD  HENDERSON  BOYDEN— OUR  FRIEND— HAS  CROSS- 
ED THE  BAR 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  MEMORIAL 


(Greensboro  Daily  News) 


Plans  for  the  North  Carolina  state 
memorial  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  which 
will  be  unveiled  with  impressive  cere- 
monies July  3  where  that  memorable 
battle  was  fought  in  1863,  are  being 
executed  with  gratifying  expedition, 
it  was  learned  recentlv.  The  North 
Carolina  division,  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  proposes  to  stage 
a  great  celebration,  to  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state,  particularly  the  wo- 
men, are  being  cordially  invited. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Justice,  president  of  the 
Guilford  chapter  of  the  U.  D.  G,  is 
urging  that  all  women  of  Guilford 
county  who  can  possibly  do  so  ar- 
range to  attend  the  unveiling  of  the 
memorial.  Mrs.  Ralph  Long,  of  Gra- 
ham, who  has  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  U.  D.  C.  in  this  enter- 
prise, sponsored  and  financed  by  the 
U.  D.  C.  and  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  an  estimated  cost  of  $65,000, 
has  expressed  confidence  that  an  im- 
mense throng  of  interested  North 
Carolinians  will  be  in  attendance. 

At  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Norih 
Carolina  section  visitors  will  find  the 
bronze  group,  designed  by  Gutzcn 
Borglum,  standing  facing  the  east  or 
directly  toward  Meade's  position. 
After  studying  the  history  of  the  bat- 
tle and  the  position  of:  the  Conieder- 
ate  soldiers  Mr.  Borglum  eoneo.ive.i  the 
idea  as  illustrated.  It  conveys  the 
impression  that  the  group  of  soldiers 
crawled  over  the  stone  wall,  being  hid- 
den from  the  enemy  by1  the  wooded  sec- 
tion, and,  pushing  their  way  through 
the  trees,  were  advancing  toward  Gen- 
eral Meade's  men.     The  bottom  figure 


severly  wounded,  is  pushing  forward, 

urging  the  men  on,  although  he  is 
mortally  wounded,  his  mouth  and  face 
drawn  in  death.  The  only  inscrip- 
tion on  the  bronze  group  is  "  North 
Carolina." 

At  the  entrance  of  the  stone  wall, 
directlv  in  the  center  of  the  North 
Carolina  lot,  an  entrance  has  been 
provided.  Directly  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  is  a  marker  bearing  the 
inscription,  ";N.  C.  1863."  These 
markers  are  almost  flush  with  the 
earth,  then  one  enters  an  esplanade 
which  leads  25  feet  to  a  large  ledger, 
which  bears  the  number  of  the  regi- 
ments and  the  generals'  division. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  ledger,  just 
a  little  to  the  left,  stands  the  huge 
monolith,  with  a  group  of  trees  in 
the  background  affording  a  wonder- 
ful original  setting.  The  monolith 
carries  an  inscription  exemplifying 
the  Confederate  dead  from  North 
Carolina.  One  hundred  feet  from  the 
entrance  and  directly  on  the  North 
Carolina  boundary  line,  on  either 
side,  stands  a  large  column,  or  mark- 
er, six  feet  high,  with  large  incised 
letters,  "N.  C.  1863,"  and  on  each 
eastern  corner,  fartherest  toward  the 
enemy,  is  the  same  style  marker, 
standing  three  feet  high,  while  11 
other  markers  with  "N.  C.  1863"  are 
placed  at  proper  distances  on  the 
line  with  the  inscription  as  indicated 
incised  in  large  leters,  and  "N.  C. 
1863"  facing  the  enemy  position,  like 
the  others. 

The    granite    memorials    are    being 
executed   from   Balfour  Pink   "North 
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Carolina"    granite    by    Johnson    Me-  of     the    United     States    government, 

morial  Company,  Inc.,  of  Greensboro.  Mrs.    Marshall    Williams    will    speak 

Charles    C.    Johnson,    secretary-h;ea-  for.  the  U.  D.  C.  of  North  Carolina; 

surer    and    general    manager    of    the  she  is  to  be  introduced  by  Mrs.  E.  L. 

company,  has  been  devoting  much  time  McKee,  president  of  the  North  Caro- 

and    thought    to    the    enterprise.  line  division  of  the  U.  D.  C. 

It  is  expected  that  Governor  Gard-  Mr.   Johnson's   father   fought   over 

ner    will    preside    at    tl^e    unveiling.  the   identical   spot   on   which   the  me- 

Former  Governor  McLean  is  to  make  morial  is  being  erected ;  the  regiment, 

the    presentation    address    for    North  the  21st  North  Carolina,  of  Avhich  his 

Carolina.     It   is  reported   that   Secre-  father  was  a  member,  is  being  shown 

tary    Good,    of    the    Avar    department,  in  the  first  of  the  lines  on  the  great 

will    accept    the    memorial    on    behalf  ledger. 


THE  FRIENDLY  TRIO 


'Tis  a  smile  that  will  strengthen  when  courage  is  weak, 
When  something  you've  done  has  gone  wrong; 

'Tis  a  smile  that  can  chase  all  the  dark  clouds  away, 
And  fill  you  with  sunshine  and  song; 

A  frown  never  brightened  the  soul  of  a  man 

So  let  us  keep  smiling  as  much  as  we  can. 

'Tis  the  word  that  is  kind  that  assures  all  is  well, 

And  gives  you  that  feeling  of  ease; 
'Tis  the  word  that  is  kind  that  makes  sunbeams  so  bright, 

And  casts  all  your  cares  to  the  breeze; 
No  harsh-spoken  word  ever  comforted  man, 
So  let  us  speak  kindly  as  much  as  we  can. 

'Tis  a  clasp  of  the  hand  that  begins  in  the  heart, 

That  gives  you  a  soul-stirring  thrill; 
'Tis  the  clasp  of  the  hand  that  makes  day  and  night  shine 

With  the  glory  of  human  good  will; 
A  shrug  of  the  shoulders  has  ne'er  won  a  man, 
So  let  us  clasp  truly  as  much  as  we  can. 

A  smile  on  your  face  will  encourage  someone, 

A  kind  spoken  word  will  give  peace, 
A  clasp  of  the  hand  will  bring  joy  to  a  soul, 

And  time  will  not  cause  them  to  cease 
Let's  demonstrate  daily  the  power  of  these  three, 
And  try  them  on&ll'of  the  people  we  see. 

:         :  •  — Jesse  L.  Bernheisel;  : 
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1  REAL  FREEDOM  § 

a  K 

-^g.  What   does   the   Fourth   of  July   mean   to   you    American    boys?  g^ 

J@  When  we  talk  about  Independence  Day,  do  we  immediately  think  (<£? 

^>|  of  a  day  filled  with  fire-crackers  and  noise,  or  of  picnics,  ball  games  @|- 

■s£S)  and   amusements,   followed   by   fireworks   in   the   evening?     Maybe  gjf 

-HI  the  time  when  the  American  colonies  decided  to  cut  loose  from  the  ©? 

_£©  we  think  of  what  the  day  really  means.     Our  thoughts  go  back  to  |j<|- 

"^®  mother  country  and  establish  an  independent  nation.     We  remem-  <§& 

-^§5  ber  what  the  Continental  Army  suffered  and  accomplished  during  ^S 

J£p)  the  Revolutionary  War.     We  are  reminded  of  Paul  Revere,  Nathan  ff$r 

~=|  Hale,  Gates,  Putnam,  Stark,  Greene,  and  many  others  who,  through  S^. 

"^65  the  power  of  leadership,  held  the  men  true  to  their  common  cause.  ^ 

£&  We  bring  to  mind  Washington,  to  whom  belongs  much  of  the  ci'edit  §*?" 

3>§)  for  winning  independence,  and  for  the  establishment  of  our  govern-  sS. 

^§>  ment.     We  honor  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  who  risked  their  cgf 

-|>|  lives  and  their  all  to  fight  for  freedom.     We  are  proud  to  be  fel-  W? 

jz&  low-countrymen  with  such  heroes.     We  rejoice  in  the  liberty  they  |^r 

^25  won  for  us.  |& 

-^  In  the  pride  of  our  patriotism,  as  we  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Q? 

J^>  our  nation,  are  we  sure  about  liberty?     We  sometimes  think  that  (§<j- 

£g  freedom  is  the  right  to  do  as  we  please.     In  a  sense  that  is  true.  Sgju. 

■^55  But  is  it  our  right  to  do  whatever  we  want,  whenever  we  want?  !f<f 

.^p  People  use  that  argument  to  excuse  themselves  for  what  they  do.  g$f 

eg  Even  boys  says  sometimes:  "I  can  do  as  I  please,  and  it's  nobody's  SS- 

1p5  business."  g<| 

-|>j|  But  if  we  follow  that  argument  out,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  (^ 

jtg)  that  we  do  not  for  a  moment  admit.     If  liberty  is  the  right  to  do  |$r 

■Wf)  as  we  please,  then  we  can  kill  or  steal  if  we  wish  and  it  is  no  one's  gX 

•^g  business.     Or  we  can  lie  and  cheat  if  we  want.     Is  that  what  we  §^ 

Jrp)  mean, by  liberty?  y~g 

^>|  We  will  have  to  qualify  our  definition.     We  must  include  in  our  Jj£j- 

"^sj  definition  others,  as  well  as  ourselves,  for  they  have  rights  that  g» 

i@  we  are  bound  to  recognize.     We  must  remember  that   every  one  <$£ 

3j|.  is  entitled  to  freedom.     The  Declaration  of  Independence  clearly  |$r 

J0)  states  that  all   men  "are  endowed  by  the;r  Creator  with   certain  §j& 

^|  inalienable    rights;    that    among    these    are    life,    liberty,    and    the  S^ 

"s*g  pursuit  of  happiness."     If  that  is  true — and  no  one  can  deny  it —  @J" 

£f)  then  we  have  no  right  to  do  anything  that  would  interfere  with  the  S*s. 

^  freedom  of  others.     It  is  not  fair  for  our  liberty  to  rob  some  one  §~ 

^§j  else  of  his.  5$?" 

-s5p  Real   patriotism  consists  in   recognizing  these   rights   of  others.  SS- 

«rg)  When  we  think  of  ourselves  alone,  we  foster  selfishness.     We  must  gy, 

~yt>  make  our  freedom  such  that  the  rights  of  others  shall  not  be  ig-  ©? 

-|>||  nored.     It  every  citizen  would  do  this,  we  would  have  a  real  land  |^ 

8&  of  liberty. — Boy  Life.  §& 

<SS>  ©? 
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DR.  SIKES  ADRESSES  TEACHERS 


(Greensboro  Daily  News) 


Declaring'  that  the  sound  economic 
basis  of  any  nation  depends  upon  the 
construction  of  that  policy  with  in- 
telligence as  the  base,  Dr.  E.  W.  Sikes, 
president  of  Clemson  College,  recently 
delivered  a  forceful  plea  to  the  teach- 
ers of  the  summer  school  of  the  Ashe- 
ville  Normal  to  return  to  their  res- 
pective homes  and  teach  the  people 
there  the  fundamentals  of  a  sound 
economic  policy. 

'•Plato  had  a  great  mind,"  declar- 
ed the  South  Carolinian,  "but  the 
Greeks  plowed  their  lands  with  a 
crooked  stick  and  did  not  know  how 
to  make  the  earth  yield  her  fruits. 
John  Calvin  was  a  great  theologist, 
but  he  let  his  people  go  out  and 
garner  wheat  as  Ruth  did,"  continued 
Dr.   Sikes. 

The  Clemson  school  head  is  a  gra- 
duate of  Wake  Forest  college  and 
John  Hopkins  University.  He  for- 
merly served  in  the  State  senate  and 
is  considered  a  southern  authority 
on   political    economy. 

Text  of  Speech 

His  complete  speech: 

"I  am  in  an  institution  whose  dis- 
tinctive purpose  is  to  raise  up,  quali- 
fy, and  send  forth  young  men  who 
value  highly  economic  and  social  wel- 
fare. This  is  what  some  people  call 
materialism,    and    not    spiritual. 

"You  all  live  in  a  community.  Yon 
represent  different  communities.  Your 
welfare  depends  on  the  welfare  of 
that  community,  and  the  welfare  of 
that  community  depends  on  what  you 
contribute  to  that  community.  You 
will  never  rise   very  far  above  your 


community.  Every  community  has  a 
distinctive  personality,  just  as  much 
as  you  have.  I  know  the  communities 
in  South  Carolina,  one  not  favored 
above  the  other.  One  has  turned  out 
a  large  number  of  distinguished  men, 
the  other  has  just  one  young  man  who 
is  teaching  in  a  college.  What  was  the 
dfference?  Something  in  the  spirit 
of  the  community. 

"Two  things  are  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  a  community : 

Two  Things  Necessary 

'"1.  A  sound,  stable  economic  ba- 
sis. You  cannot  have  a  good  com- 
munity on  the  side  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 
We  have  had  a  great  cmomunity  in 
the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  but  if  it 
is  to  be  flooded  every  year,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  build  up  a  civilization. 
Palestine  was  a  land  floAving  with  milk 
and  honey  at  the  time  it  was  promised 
to  the  children  of  Israel.  But  since 
the  time  of  the  Roman  conquerors  it 
has  been  a  j)overty  stricken  Jand,  with 
no  economic  basis.  The  Zionists  are 
trying  to  rebuild  Palestine.  They  are 
sending  back  men  who  can  build  up 
the  economic  basis — graduates  of 
schools  of  forestry,  to  replant  the 
trees. 

''Historians  give  many  reasons  why 
Rome  fell.  There  Avere  many  reasons, 
but  one  was  that  Rome  couldn't  feed 
her  own  people.  Any  nation  that 
cannot  feed  its  own  people  is  in  dang- 
er. That  is  the  reason  why  the  Eng- 
lish people  want  the  control  of  the 
seas.  They  have  developed  industrial- 
ism, but  do  not  raise  enough  to  feed 
their  folk.     A  stable  economic  founda- 
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tion    gives    you    something    on    whic'i 
to  build,  and  some  foresight. 
How    Secured 

"2.  How  to  secure  a  sound  eco- 
nomic basis.  It  must  be  built  on  in- 
telligence. Ignorance  never  gets  any- 
where. Ignorance  will  not  permit  a 
leader  to  go  very  far.  It  must  be 
the  right  kind  of  intelligence.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  intelligence.  Plato 
had  a  great  mind.  But  the  Greeks 
plowed  the  land  with  a  crooked  stick, 
did  not  know  how  to  make  the  earth 
yield  her  fruits.  John  Calvin  was  a 
great  theologist,  but  he  let  the  people 
go  out  and  garner  wheat  as  Ruth  did. 
Greece  developed  art,  Rome  built  up 
a  great  system  of  law,  but  they  did 
not  have  the  kind  of  intelligence  that 
helps  us  make  a  living.  As  a  result, 
this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  Avhen  enough  has  been  pro- 
duced for  everybody. 

"In  the  17th  century  Francis  Ba- 
con began  writing.  He  knew  his 
Plato,  and  every  man  who  had  dream- 
ed of  an  ideal  community.  But  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  past  progress.  He 
started  something.  Since  his  time, 
men  have  not  looked  for  Utopia  in 
the  past,  but  look  froward. 
French   Revolution 

"At  the  close  of  the  century  came 
the  French  Revolution.  It  tumbled 
the  old,  outworn  institutions  out  of 
the  way.  This  was  followed  by  Adam 
Smith,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Tom 
Paine.  Then  men  began  to  investi- 
gate   the    soil. 

"You  citizens  of  U.  S.  represent 
only  six  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
world,  yet  you  enjoy  from  50  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  blessings  of  the  earth 


— of  the  coal,  iron,  steel,  silk.  This 
is  because  we  have  studied  those  sub- 
jects that  strengthen  the  arm  of  man. 
It  is  true  that  man  has  to  work,  but 
there  is  no  law  against  his  stregthen- 
ing  his  arm.  One  American  can  pro- 
duce 30  times  as  much  as  one  China- 
man. We  say  he  is  a  slave  of  a  ma- 
chine. He  ;s  not;  he  is  master  of  the 
machine.  v\Te  in  America  are  living 
in  the  first  civilization  in  which  there 
was  enough  for  everybody. 
Superstition 

"Now  I  will  speak  of  the  people 
who  work  on  the  farm  and  don't 
make  anything.  Here  is  where  your 
education  comes  in.  We  have  not 
succeeded  in  getting  ten  per  cent  of 
the  people  to  use  what  modern  re- 
search has  found  out.  People  are 
held  back  from  accepting  modern 
ideas,  by  superstition  and  ignorance. 
One  of  your  biggest  jobs  as  teachers 
is  to  combat  the  inertia  of  the  people 
Don't  go  on  any  settled  theory.  Look 
for  yourself.  What  we  need  in  edu- 
cation is  for  every  teacher  to  make 
a  research  study  of  himself  and  see 
if  he  is  putting  anything  across.  I 
have  great  sympathy  for  the  teacher 
and  for  any  man  who  has  an  econo- 
mic program.  When  he  makes  his 
plea,  he  is  met  with  inertia. 

"My  message  is:  go  back  to  the 
community  from  which  you  have  come. 
Ask  yourself  how  can  you  help  that 
community.  What  can  you  teach  the 
people  that  will  give  them  a  sound 
economic  foundation.  It  is  true  'Man 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone/'  but  I 
believe  that  means  that  he  can't  live 
at  all  without  that  bread. ' ' 
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A  SANE  FOURTH 


(The  Observer) 

01  lie  Norris  threw  himself  clown  on 
the  grass  and  looked  np  into  the  bright 


June  sky  meditatively. 

"School  is  out,''  he  said  thought- 
fully. "Eighth -grade  diplomas  have 
been  handed  out ;  commencement  ex- 
ercises are  over ;  the  seniors  of  '27 
are  no  more,  and  the  graduates  have 
gone,  goodness  knows  Avhere.  The 
Sunday  schools  have  fanned  up  a 
successful  Children's  Day,  and — what 
next?" 

Somebody  sat  down  deliberately  be- 
side Ollie  and  answered  the  question 
offhand. 

"A  sane  Fourth  comes  'next,'" 
said  he. 

"A  sane  Fourth!''  He  sat  up  a 
bit  surprised.  "Who's  bringing  that 
new  departure  to  Earns?"  he  asked. 
"No  firecrackers,  no  auto  races,  no 
fun.  Just  a  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
denee-graham-cracker-amd-tea  a,ffair. 
Allan  Kingsley,  who's  busy  now?" 

His  friend  laughed  outright.  "It 
is  a  fine  thought,"  he  answered.  "Xo 
accidents,  no  eT'es  put  out,  no  runa- 
ways from  fright,  but  a  healthy  lot 
of  fun  instead.  And  so  do  you  ob- 
ject to  the  reading  of  the  Declara- 
tion, Sir  Oliver ! ' ' 

"Well,  no;  but  it's  dry  stuff;  old 
as  the  hills.  We  know  when  it  was 
written  and  why  and  wl;?re,  don't 
we  .' ' ' 

'"We  ought  to  know,"  asnwered  Al- 
lan, ''but  I'll  wager  there  isn't  a 
graduate  in  all  Earns  avIio  could  give 
the  names  of  the  men  who  signed  it." 

' '  Oh,  you  are  so  far-fetched,  Al- 
lan,"  groaned  Ollie. 


"And  as  to  being  'old,'  what  are 
you  going  to  say  in  defense  of  ancient 
history  and  other  ancient  things  you 
so  delight  in,  even  though  they're  not 
American  in  the  least?"  asked  Allan. 

' '  Aw ! ' '  Ollie  stretched  himself  on 
the  grass  once  more.  "You're  preach- 
ing," he  sniffed.  "I've  nothing  in 
the  world 'against  the  Declaration,  and 
you  know  it;  it's  inspired;  it's  grand; 
but—" 

"But  what."  queried  Allan,  amused- 
ly- 

"Why,  I  want  the  get-there  excite- 
ment, even  in  legal  holiday  exercis- 
es. The  slow-coaches  are  so  trying. 
I  want  'something  doing.'  " 

''•'Natural  nerves  are  sensible,"  was 
the  reply. 

1  'Umph  !  Don 't  you  enjoy  the  bang 
of  firecrackers  and  the  intoxicating 
races  ?  And  doesn  't  it  tickle  you  a 
bit  when  horses  shy  at  an  exploding 
cannon   cracker?" 

"Ollie  Norris,  you  ought  to  go  to 
school  again:  begin  with  the  kinder- 
gartners.  You're  not  half  educated; 
your  barbarous  tendencies  need  eradi- 
cating. I  haven't  much  pateenee  with 
a  diploma  that  hasn't  more  behind  it 
than  cruel  fun." 

"Hear  him!"  shouted  Ollie:  "hear 
the  valedictorian  of  the  class  of  '27 
in  Earns.  He's  fishing  already  for  the 
rural  vote — thinking  of  office  right 
now,  doubtless.  Well,  who  's  the  insti- 
gator of  the  same  Forth  business,  in 
our  town,  Allan?" 

"Judge  Granville,  the  town  council 
eil  and  the  business  men,"  answered 
Allan,    proud    of   the   movement. 
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"Whew!"  and  Ollie  sat  up  again. 
"Well,"  said  he  reflectively,  "of 
course,  I'll  be  loyal  to  the  town.  I'll 
come  and  be  as  sane  as  possible. 
Don't  squeal  on  my  opinions,  though, 
I  ask  as  a  favor. ' ' 

All  Earns  ,was  delighted  with  the 
decision  of  the  town  fathers ;  even 
old  Grandpa  Knight  and  Mrs.  Lang, 
the  invalid,  decided  to  "mis  in"  on 
the  occasion  of  a   sensible  Fourth. 

And  the  mothers  of  the  village  con- 
eluded  hilariously  to  take  the  chil- 
dren— "''all  of  them."  There 'd  be  no 
wicked  little  fizzers  to  scare  any  one, 
and  no  cannon  crackers  to  cause  ac- 
cidents like  last  ^eaff's  experience 
stood  for.  Last  Fourth  the  Murray's 
horses  ran  away  and  Tommy  Ames 
had  his  eye  put  out,  because  the  boys 
were  "  having  fun. ' ' 

The  "sane  Fourth"  came  to  Earns, 
not  in  a  rush  and  rough-and-tumble 
manner,  but  in  God  \s  way,  who  is 
' '  not  the  author  of  confusion. ' ' 

The  people  came  from  the  country, 
too,  in  their  autos  and  buggies,  even 
in  their  wagons.  The  work  might 
wait,  they  decided,  seeing  the  town 
was  going  to  celebrate  sanely.  The 
timid  people  and  the  children  ' '  mixed 
in"  without  dread  of  the  red  fizzers 
or  the  tabooed  cannon  crackers. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  to  have  been  read  by  the  prin- 


cipal of  the  schools,  but,  as  he  was 
absent  on  account  of  illness,  the  grad- 
uates were  mentioned  to  the  commit, 
tee.  Oliver  Norris  is  "an  excellent 
reader,"  they  said. 

But  the  climax  came  when  the  pres- 
ident of  the  village  introduced  him  to 
the  big  audience  as  one  of  the  typical 
young  American  citizens  who  believed 
in  patriotism  as  set  forth  by  the  docu- 
ment he  was  about  to  read.  "Also 
that  he  believed  in  the  sane  Fourth 
and   the   Golden  Rule." 

When  Ollie  came  down  the  steps 
of  the  platform  amid  the  cheers  of 
an  appreciative  audience,  a  lady — and 
the  committee  —  congratulated  him 
personally,  and  pinned  on  his  lapel 
a  button  whose  gold  lettering  read: 
"A   Sane   Fourth." 

' '  If  it  had  been  a  man, ' '  he  said 
afterward,  "I  might  have  objected  to 
the  tag  on  principle,  but  it  was  a 
woman,  and — I  am  a  gentleman. ' ' 

'"Say!"  he  came  up  to  Allan  Kings- 
ley,  who  had  a  broad  grin  on  his  face, 
"say,  coachy,  how's  my  diploma 
now?" 

''Solid!''  ansAvered  Allan.  "It 
stands  for  civilization  and  gumption. 
I  am  proud  of  you ! ' '  eyeing  the  but- 
ton. 

' '  You  ought  to  be ;  you  converted 
me, ' '  Ollie  replied. 


PRAISE  HEARTILY 

When  you  praise,  praise  as  heartily  as  you  can  and  be.  sincere.  The 
boy  who  seems  to  be  trying,  to  put  as  little  heart  as  possible  :  into  his- 
words  of  appreciation  reminds -us  of  the  misers  who  are  afraid  of  letting 
a  neighbor  light  a  candle  at  their  flame,  for  fear  of  losing  something. 

—The  Way. 
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DR.  CHASE  HEARD  ON  EDUCATION'S 

NEEDS 


(Greensboro  Daily  News) 


Less  romanticism  and  more  realism, 
less  bunk  and  more  straight-forward- 
ness and  sincerity — that  is  Dr.  Harry 
W.  Chase's  idea  of  education's  need 
in   the   new   south. 

President  Chase  made  the  terse 
assertion  in  an  address  at  the  convo- 
cation of  the  university's  42nd  sum- 
mer  school   today. 

The  south,  said  President  Chase, 
has  obscured  the  truth  with  romantic- 
ism and  now  it  needs  realism.  "In- 
dustry and  science  have  taught  us 
we  have  to  deal  with  things  as  they 
are  and  not  as  we  want  them  to  be  if 
we  are  to  get  anywhere. 

"We've  got  to  teach  our  young 
people  with  less  romanticism  and 
more  realism.  We  have  to  adjust 
them  to  a  world  where  truth  means 
a  great  deal.  We  have  to  teach  them 
to  get  down  to  true  issues  and  to 
face  the  true  issues." 

Dr.  Chase  declared  that  great  cur- 
rents growing  out  of  the  industrial 
order  are  fast  breaking  down  section- 
alism  and  bringing  the  south  into   a 


new  era  in  which  it  must  adapt  it- 
self. This  adherance  to  realism  was 
one  of  the  needs  for  adaptation,  and 
the  others  suggested  were  a  * '  higher 
regard  for  the  doctrine  of  work'  '  and 
' '  more    co-operation. ' ' 

The  exercises  were  simple.  Invoca- 
tion was  by  Rev.  B.  J.  Howard,  of  the 
Christian  church.  The  audience  sang 
"Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  and  "America," 
President  Chase's  address  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  announcements 
from  Director  N.  W.  Walker,  includ- 
ing one  that  the  total  registration  to- 
day had  passed  1,585  and  was  still 
climbing.  The  audience  sang  another 
song,  and  the  benediction  was  by 
Rev.   Mr.   Howard. 

Dr.  Chase  thought  that  the  south 
has  the  capacity  to  make  a  distinc- 
tive contribution  to  American  civili- 
zation. The  old  south  had  a  "sense 
of  values  about  life,  a  putting  of  the 
art  of  living  above  material  tecniq- 
ues"  and  a  "splendid  tenacity  and 
ability  to  stick  to  principles"  that 
American   civilization   needs   badly. 


"To  make  the  most  of  dull  hours,  to  make  the  best  of  dull  people,  to 
like  a  poor  jest  better  than  none,  to  wear  a  threadbare  coat  like  a  gentle- 
man, to  be  outvoted  with  a  smile,  to  hitch  your  wagon  to  the  old  horse, 
if  no  star  is  handy— that  is  wholesome  philosophy.  "—Bliss  Perry. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  '76 

By  Gladys  M.  Gearhart 


"Read  the  morning  paper  yet?" 
Earl  McClain  coming  in  the  door  of 
the  small  grocery  store  asked  of  his 
partner  Lloyd  Stevens. 

"Any  special  news?"  Lloyd  asked 
as  he  finished  tying  the  bag  of  sugar 
for  the  first  customer  of  the  morning. 
"Special  for  us  on  this  side  of  the 
river  all  right."  Then  when  the 
screen  closed  behind  the  woman  Earl 
gave  vent  to  his  feelings,  "It  makes 
me  tired." 

"What's  up?" 

'"The  paper  tells  all  about  where 
the  parade  for  the  Fourth  is  to  begin. 
It  isn't  even  going  to  form  on  this 
side  of  the  river.  It  won't  come  any- 
where near  the  monument.  And  you 
know  the  celebration  is  the  sesqui- 
centennial  of  what  this  spot  witnes- 
sed during  the  Revolution.  The  city 
is  trying  to  bag  everything.  It's  a 
money  making  scheme.  Some  of  the 
men  have  gotten  hold  of  the  idea  and 
are  planning  to  make  a  nice  pocket- 
book  full  out  of  it  for  themselves  in 
the  way  of  advertising.  They  don't 
have  a  thought  for  the  patriotic  spirit 
of  it." 

"But  what  can  we  do?"  asked 
Lloyd  with  a  hopeless  gesture. 

"That's  it.  There's  no  use  bucking 
against  those  city  men. ' '  Earl  was 
silent  for  a  few  minutes  while  Lloyd 
hurriedly  scanned  the  long  column  in 
The  News.  After  a  time  Earl  spoke 
again.  ' '  I  wish  there  were  something 
we  could  do  about  it.  The  crowd  will 
come  and  watch  the  parade,  and  eat 
their  peanuts  and  ice-cream,  and  go 
home  and  not  half  of  them  will  have 


a  thought  of  why  the  celebration  was 
held  today.  They  won't  know  that 
the  shaft  up  the  road  commemorating 
where  a  bunch  of  heroes  fell  under 
Washington  in  that  skirmish  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  for  the  free- 
dom of  this  country  has  anything  to 
do  with  the   celebration  today." 

Earl  was  enthused  with  ambition  as 
he  spoke,  but  as  his  mind  dwelt  on 
the  affair  the  remainder  of  the  day 
his  ardor  cooled  as  a  dozen  times  he 
asked  himself  the  question  that  Lloyd 
had   voiced.     What   could   they   do. 

Dunlap  Springs  was  only  an  over- 
grown village.  To  the  east  of  it  a 
mile  away  arose  the  white  marble 
shaft,  a  material  memory  of  a  Revo- 
lutionary deed.  West  of  Dunlap 
Springs  were  two  other  small  towns 
stretching  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Most  of  the  business  had  been  pulled, 
however,  to  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
There  the  city  with  its  huge  monu- 
factories  and  railway  terminals  buzz- 
ed all  day  and  all  night  and  never 
ceased  its  noise  and  seldom  remember- 
ed the  marble  shaft,  while  a  good 
many  had  even  forgotten  the  meaning 
of  it. 

"It  isn't  that  I  care  to  have  the 
parade  on  this  side  of  the  river  for 
any  personal  reason, ' '  Earl  told  Lloyd 
that  evening  as  they  closed  the  store 
and  left  together.  "It  seems  to  me 
lately  that  we  forget  to  be  patriotic. 
We  think  of  wealth  and  pleasure  and 
forget  how  Washington  and  his  men 
crossed  the  Delaware,  blocked  with 
floating  ice,  and  the  suffering  of  Mor- 
ristown  that  bitter  winter.     We  even 
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forget  to  be  thankful  that  we  do  not 
need  to  suffer  like  those  forefathers 
of  ours  did.  I  wish  there  were  some 
way  to  bring  the  parade  this  way  and 
so  impress  upon  the  minds  oL!  th< 
people  the  real  purpose  of  the  day.'" 

''I  wish  so,  too,'*  Lloyd  answer,  d, 
as  they  walked  down  the  street  To- 
gether. His  enthusiasm  however,  nev- 
er matched  his  companion's.  "But 
I  don't  see  any  use  wasting  our  ener- 
gies over  it.  We  can't  get  it,''  he 
said  hopelessly.  "T  think  the  speeches 
will  be  on  this  side,  though,"  he  added 
brightening. 

"Oh,  yes,  they  will  have  to  have  the 
speeches  here,  I  know.  But  how  many 
of  all  that  crowd  will  come  over  here 
to  listen  to  those  speeches.  You  know 
it's  just  some  of  the  local  men.  The 
mayor,  and  a  judge,  and  someone  else. 
No    orators. 

The  next  morning  Earl  was  more 
indignant  than  ever  when  he  reached 
the  store.  As  soon  as  they  were  alone 
he  took  up  the  conversation  again 
of  the  night  before. 

'"Did  you  hear  we  are  not  have  the 
speeches    at    the    monument  ? ' ' 

"Xot?"  Lloyd  echoed  in  astonish- 
ment. "How  dare  they  take  that 
away  from  us  ?' ' 

"dust  like  they  dare  do  anything 
else.  Because  we  are  too  small  to 
fight  for  it.  We  have  to  accept  what- 
ever the  city  hands  out  to  us.  Oh,  I 
know  I  sound  crabbed  this  morning," 
he  said  as  Lloyd  made  a  sour  face  .it 
him.  "But  I  do  wish  I  could  do 
something  to  help  make  this  a  real 
Fourth  of  July  celebration,  a  patriot- 
ic celebration,  instead  of  a  money- 
making  scheme." 

"Has  anyone  tried  to  do  anything 
about  it?     Any  person  from  this  side1? 


You  know  it  is  advertised  as  a  cele- 
bration centered  around  our  monu- 
ment." 

' '  Yes.  Some  of  the  men  went  over 
to  see  the  Mayor  of  the  city  last  night. 
Some  of  our  business  men.  They 
were  coolly  told  that  the  plans  had 
all  been  made  and  could  not  under 
any  circumstances  be  changed.  T  wish 
I  could  do  something. 

"You  can  do  a  lot  of  things.  But 
what  would  it  amount  to?' 

Earl  looked  up  at  his  partner  sharp- 
ly. He  had  heard  only  the  first  of 
what  Lloyd  had  said.  Just  what  did 
Lloyd  mean,  he  pondered.  He  was 
about  to  ask  for  an  explanation  but 
at  that  moment  the  door  opened  to 
admit  someone  from  the  street,  and 
after  that  the  day  was  a  busy  one.  Still 
all  the  day  there  kept  ringing  in  Earl's 
ears  the  words  that  Lloyd  had  utter- 
ed. 

That  night  Earl  went  home  by  him- 
self, he  wanted  to  think.  He  had 
given  up  asking  Lloyd  what  he  meant 
by  his  statement.  That  was  just 
Lloyd 's  impulsive  way  of  speaking. 
He  knew  that  Lloyd  would  not  know 
more  to  do  than  himself.  But  he  set 
his  mind  to  thinking  of  a  plan.  He 
lay  awake  long  after  he  had  gonp  to 
bed.  Then  he  dropped  off  to  sleep 
with  a  dozen  wild  ideas  running 
through  his  brain,  but  all  too  super- 
ficial to  compete  against  men  of  pow- 
er  and   wealth. 

When  he  awoke  the  memory  of  his 
problem  was  the  first  conscious  idea. 
Then  suddenly  a  way  flashed  into  his 
mind  at  once  so  improbable  and  yet 
so  fascinating  that  he  pursued  it  He 
might  fail,  and  if  he  failed  he  would 
be  laughed  at,  he  knew  as  he  wafkod 
along   the   street   that   morning..    Yet,. 
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he  reasoned,  what  if  Washington  had 
had  been  afraid  to  cross  the  Delaware 
because  he  feared  the  British  would 
laugh  at  his  men  in  bare  feet.  Even 
if  he  did  fail,  even  if  he  was  made  a 
laughing  stock,  he  would  know  he  had 
tried. 

It  was  only  three  weeks  until  the 
Forth.  Again  discouragement  loomed 
before  Earl  as  he  seated  himself  at 
the  desk  in  the  store  that  morning 
when  trade  was  slack  enough  th 
Lloyd  could  take  care  of  it.  He  told 
himself  he  was  foolish  to  think  of 
changing  the  plan  that  older  men  than 
he  had  made.  Once  he  dropped  his 
pen,  and  was  about  to  sweep  aside 
the  paper  and  envelopes  before  him. 
Then  for  a  moment  the  small  talk  in 
the  room  behind  him  was  unheard  by 
him,  he  was  seeing  with  mind 's  eye 
those  sturdy  men  who  fought  and  suf- 
fered and  bled  for  a  cause — the  cause 
of  patriotism.  Could  he  sit  back  and 
not  try  to  keep  alive  that  spark  of 
patriotism"? 

This  time  when  he  took  up  his  pen 
he  did  not  lay  it  down  again  until  a 
dozen  letters  were  written,  ready  to 
stamp  and  seal. 

During  the  next  three  weeks  Earl 
was  not  idle-  It  was  not  his  habit  to 
begin  something  and  sit  by  waiting  for 
it  to  takf>care  of  itself.  He  ventured 
to  talk  with  leading  business  men 
of  the  small  towns  of  his  side  of  the 
river.  They  smiled  at  him  and  shook 
their  heads,  and  jeered  behind  his 
back. 

"A  sea  gull  beating  its  wings  against 
the  rocks,"  they  said.  "He's  young. 
He 's  got  to  learn, ' '  and  old  man  wisely 
spoke.  • 

Although  their  insinuating  rebuffs 
wrangled  in  his  breast  Earl  did  not 


give  up.  ''The  men  for  whom  the 
shaft  was  erected  did  not  give  up, ' ' 
he  would  tell  himself  doggedly  and 
set  to  work  harder. 

When  the  idea  of  his  plans  came  to 
his  partner's  ears  from  outside  sourc- 
es, Lloyd  twitted  him  roundly. 

"You've  been  asking  the  leading 
business  men  for  help,  but  you  did 
not  come  to  me. ' '  Lloyd  said  and 
laughed  good-naturedly. 

'  'Would  you  have  given  me  even 
sympathy  ? ' '  Earl  answerd  a  little 
heatedly. 

' '  Truth  is  I  would  have  tried  to 
keep  you  from  doing  anything  so 
utterly  useless.  You  can't  stand  up 
against  the  power  of  the  city.  They 
won 't  change  their  plans  for  us.  What 
is  your  idea  anyhow?" 

"I'm  going  to  try  to  pull  the  crowd 
over  here  for  a  part  of  the  day  at 
least.  If  they  want  to  see  the  parade 
over  in  the  city  all  right.  But  I'd 
like  to  get  them  here  first." 

' '  Think  what  you  are  trying  to  do  ! ' ' 
Lloyd  exclaimed.  ' '  The  business  men 
of  the  city  are  spending  thousands  of 
dollars  on  the  floats  they  are  getting 
ready.  Automobiles,  and  bands — and 
all  the  lodges  of  the  city  are  going  to 
march.  They  say  the  parade  will  be 
ten  miles  long.  What  can  you  get 
that  will  make  the  crowd  leave  thai 
and  come  over  here?  I  think  the  same 
as  you  the  parade  ought  to  come  to  the 
monument.  But  we're  simply  up 
against  a  blank  wall  when  it  comes  to 
changing  it.  There's  nothing  I  know 
of  that  will  draw  the  crowd  away  from 
that  parade.  What  all  are  you  plan- 
ning on  having  anyhow?" 

Earl  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 
How  he  longed  for  someone  to  en- 
courage  him   now !     He   felt   that   he 
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had  not  a  single  friend  in  his  endeavor. 
If  Lloyd  would  only  tell  him  to  go 
ahead,  if  his  partner  would  only  stand 
by  him  now,  he  would  not  care  what 
the  others  said.  So,  hungry  for  sym- 
pathy, he  made  up  his  mind  to  tell 
Lloyd  of  the  one  great  attraction  he 
had    planned. 

''I  wrote  asking  Governor  Brov* li- 
sted to  speak  at  the  shaft.  I — I — 
explained  just  how  it  was.  All  about 
the  city  having  the  parade  and  the 
real  purpose  being  neglected.  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  his  yesterday. 
He 's  coming. 

Lloyd"  was  looking  at  his  partner 
in  openmoiuhed  astonishment.  "You 
have    nerve,"    he    said    faintly. 

Earl  tried  to  laugh  but  he  only 
managed  an  embarrassed  chuckle. 

''I  couldn't  think  of  another  thing 
that  would  draw  the  crowd.  Gover- 
nor Rrownsted  is  sort  of  a  magnet.'' 

''■I'll  say  he  is.  Even  if  he  is  from 
another  State.  Why,  he's  the  great 
orator !  People  would  go  for  miles 
to  hear  him.  He's  coming?  It  sounds 
like  a  miracle.  I  wonder  why  the 
city  did  not  try  to  get  him?'' 

"Can't  you  guess  why?  He  is  not 
the  kind  to  fall  in  with  their  plans. 
He's  been  called  the  most  patriotic 
man  living  in  this  section  of  States. 
The  city  men  want  someone  who  will 
laud  them  and  sing  their  praises  and 
forget  about  the  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary  days. ' ' 

"Perhaps  you  can  do  something." 
Admiration  was  kindling  in  Lloyd's 
eyes  as  he  looked  at  Earl,  for  the  first 
time  feeling  humble  bfeore  his  part- 
ner's   patriotism. 

"Lloyd,  I'm  worried.  I—  I —  don't 
know  what  to  do.  I'm  really  up 
against  it.     The  Governor  coming:  and 


I  can  't  get  up  a  decent  parade  on  this 
side.  Xo  one  will  help  me  but  the 
Boy  Scouts.'' 

' '  Well,  that 's  quite  an  army.  I  dare 
say  those  fellows  will  do  anything  you 
ask  of  them.  I  think  perhaps  you've 
got  better  help  than  the  older  men 
could  give  you.  And  from  now  on 
you  can  count  on  me  for  anything  I 
can  do." 

Earl 's  face  lit  up  joyously. 

"I  do  need  your  help  to  plan  every- 
thing. There  will  be  lots  of  arrange- 
ments to  make.  But  what  if  there  is 
n()  crowd  over  here  ?  It  will  be  most 
insulting  to  Governor  Brownsted. " 
Earl's  eagerness  faded  for  a  moment. 

' '  Don  't  worry.  He 's  big  enough 
man  to  look  out  for  that." 

But  Earl  did  worry.  As  the  time 
drew  nearer  each  day  things  loomed 
more  threatening.  Somhow  a  whisper 
was  spread  into  the  city  that 
Governor  Bronwsted  would  speak  at 
the  shaft.  Angered  city  men  sent  by 
the  mayor  came  over  to  the  west  side 
of  the  river.  They  found  no  one  could 
tell  them  much,  but  someone  in  Dun- 
lap  Springs  pointed  out  Earl  McClain 
as    the    possible    instgiator. 

So  the  men  hotheaded  came  to  Earl 
and  demanded  an  explanation.  With 
fear  in  his  heart,  Earl  remained  calm. 
The  men  threatened  him,  tried  to  bribe 
him,  and  at  last  went  away  sneeringly, 
telling  him  his  project  would  come  to 
naught.     They  would  see  that  it  did. 

Earl  received  a  few  answers  to  the 
letters  he  had  sent  out  the  same  day 
he  first  wrote  to  the  Governor.  But 
their  contents  which  were  mostly, 
"We  will  see  whafc  we  can  do,"  or 
"Almost  too  far,"  discouraged  him 
even  more. 

Then    came    the     morning    of    the 
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Fourth.  Flags  were  floating  from 
every  street  corner.  Red,  white  and 
blue  bunting  hung  over  the  streets  and 
decorated  shop  windows.  Fire  crack- 
ers were  to  be  heard,  and  excitement 
grew.  The  news  had  spread  that  the 
Governor  would  speak  at  the  monu- 
ment. '"'It  must  be  true,"  they  would 
tell  each  other,  for  carpenters  had 
been  at  work  all  the  previous  day 
building  a  platform  for  the  speaker. 
Fields,  some  noticed,  were  being  open- 
ed for  parking. 

But  Earl  McClain  felt  more  and 
more  that  his  plan  would  not  work. 
He  was  beginning  to  realize  that  pow- 
er and  money  were  behind  the  parade 
in  the  city  with  decided  influence.  At 
least  he  began  to  feel  his  own  weak- 
ness. He  wondered  Avhy  he  had  ever 
started  working  on  such  a  wild  idea, 
and  trembled.  Now  at  the  climax, 
he  was  reminded,  Lloyd  was  showing 
more    spirit    than   he. 

Then  before  noon  big  cars  began 
rolling  into  the  small  towns  cross 
the  river.  Some  were  big  busses,  some 
were  soft  purring  sedans ;  some  wore 
license  tags  of  that  State  and  some 
from    States    adjoining. 

But  Earl  did  not  see  them.  He  was 
sitting  on  the  front  porch  of  his  home, 
trying  to  entertain  Governor  Brown- 
sted. 

However  he  could  not  keep  hidden 
his  worry,  or  conceal  his  concern  from 
the  eyes  of  the  shrewd  man  with  whom 
he  talked.  The  Governor  realized 
something  was  wrong.  But  he  asked 
no  questions.  Then  Earl  saw  Lloyd 
coming  down  the  street,  he  seemed  al- 
most running  in  his  eager  haste  to 
get  there. 

"You  did  something  all  right,"  he 
called  out  before  reaching  the  steps. 


"You've  put  across  the  biggest  time 
we've  seen  in  this  section  since  I  can 
remember. ' ' 

"'What  do  you  mean?"  Earl  de- 
manded after  he  had  introduced  Lloyd 
to  the  Governor. 

"There's  one  of  the  biggest  parades 
forming  down  the  other  side  of  the 
town  on  this  side  of  the  river  that 
we've   ever   witnessed." 

Earl  looked  his  surprise  and  waited 
breathlessly   for   an    explanation. 

"You  did  not  tell  me,"  Lloyd  ac- 
cused Earl,  ' '  that  you  had  written 
to  the  American  Legion — different 
posts  all  over  our  own  State  and  ad- 
joining States.  I  believe  there  are 
two  or  three  thousand  men  he>'3  dress- 
ed in  khaki.  And  they  have  their 
bands  and  drummers. ' ' 

"I — I — thought  from  the  way  some 
of  them  wrote  that  perhaps  none  of 
them  would  come,"  Earl  managed  to 
say. 

"They  came  all  right.  They  all 
stopped  in  the  city  to  eat  their  lunches. 
The  hot-dog  stands  were  busy  for  a 
while.  Some  of  them  sold  right  out. 
And  those  fellows  spread  the  news  all 
over  the  city  that  they  were  going  to 
parade  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
The  crowd  is  already  coming  over 
here. ' ' 

"What  will  we  do"?"  Earl  was  ner- 
vously happy. 

'"Do?  Sit  still  and  enjoy  your- 
self," Lloyd  answered.  "I  sent  out 
that  precious  band  of  Boy  Scouts. 
They  stand  on  the  street  corners, 
sweating,  but  working  heart  and  soul. 
They  are  notifying  every  passerby  that 
Governor  Brownsted  will  speak  at  the 
shaft  at  three  o'clock.  Some  of  them 
are  out  in  the  city,  too,  catching  the 
crowd  as  they  come  in  from  all  direc- 
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ions. 

"By  the  way,"  he  spoke  to  the 
Governor.  "I'm  afraid  you  can't  he- 
gin  your  speech  exactly  on  time.  It's 
doubtful  if  the  middle  of  the  parade 
will  reach  the  shaft  by  three  o'clock." 

"Why —  What  do  you  mean  by 
that"?"  Earl  demanded. 

"Well,  you  see,"  this  was  the  news 
Lloyd  had  come  purposely  to  disclose 
"The  city  has  asked  if  t^hey  might 
join  in  the  parade  on  this  side.  We 
hurried  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
work  out  the  position  each  is  to  take. 

'•They  will  go  up  this  side  to  the 
second  bridge,  the  one  above  the  shaft. 
About  two  miles  from  here, ' '  he  ex- 
plained to  the  Governor.  ' '  Then  cros- 
sing the  bridge  they  will  go  down  to 
the  city  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
after  the  Governor's  speech.  The 
parade  is  to  stop  an  hour  for  that. 
We  have  huge  microphones  placed  on 
the  speaker 's  platform,  so  the  Gover- 


nor's  words  will  reach  the  crowd. 
Forty  men  are  busy  cutting  the  hay 
and  hauling  it  to  dry  in  other  fields, 
so  those  fields  about  the  monument 
will  be  opened  for  the  crowd.  I  must 
hurry  on  now.  Everyone  is  talking 
about  you,  Earl.  And  don't  worry 
about  a  thing.  The  American  Legion 
boys  are  going  to  make  this  parade  the 
best  and  most  patriotic  possible." 

After  Lloyd  had  gone  Governor 
Brownsted  reached  over  and  patted 
his  Jgpung  companion  on  the  knee. 

'•'You  see,"  he  said.  "The  spirit 
of  '76  is  not  dead  yet.  It  only  needs 
a  chance  to  display  itself.  Greed  and 
materialism  may  arise,  but  deep  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  are  the  seeds 
of  their  rightful  heritage  kept  alive 
through  generations.  And  these  germs 
will  not  die  as  long  as  Ave  have  young 
men  like  you,  my  friend,  who  want  to 
see  patriotism  displayed  sometimes." 


FOUND  GOLD  ON  SURFACE 

Speaking  of  the  possibility  cf  a  gold  rush  to  the  Uwharrie  Mountains, 
just  the  other  day  a  local  man,  not  having  heard  of  the  talk  of  gold  min- 
ing operations  reported  to  be  almost  under  way,  was  telling  us  about  being 
at  the  home  of  a  farmer  residing  in  the  Uw'*arries  of  Western  Mont- 
gomery, and  of  the  farmer  telling  him  some  interesting  history  connec- 
ted with  one  of  the  peaks  in  his  community.  He  said  that  this  farmer 
tcld  him  that  while  no  veins  had  ever  been  found  on  that  particular 
mountain,  yet  in  the  past  large  nuggets  had  been  picked  up  on  top  of  the 
ground. 

Moreover,  this  farmer  told  the  Albemarle  gentleman  that  several  large 
pockets  containing  numerous  nuggets  had  been  found  time  to  time  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Who  knows  but  that  some  time  those  beautiful  Uwharries  may  be 
found  to  contain  great  quantises  of  gold  and  silver?— Stanly  News. 
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PILGRIMS  OF  ETERNITY  WHO  LIVED 
IN  FLORENCE 


By  Rev.  Roland  G-. 

Among-  the  vine-clad  hills  of  north- 
ern Italy  lies  a  city  that  has  produced 
more  great  men  than  possibly  any 
other  city  in  the  world,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  Athens.  It  includes  on  its 
roll  of  native  and  adopted  sons  such 
men  as  Michelangelo.  Raphael,  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  Dante,  Savanarola,  Fra 
Angelico,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Galileo, 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  Petrarch,  and  many 
lesser,  yet  great  men.  This  city  of 
great  men  is  Florence,  in  ancient  Tus- 
cany. 

Whoever  has  wandered  through 
Florence  with  an  eye  for  the  things 
of  the  spirit  must  have  been  impres- 
sed with  the  fact  that  here  was  a 
city  Avhere  many  men  sought  the  un- 
seen things  that  are  eternal. 

Among  these  pilgrims  of  eternity 
who  lived  in  Florence  was  Savanar- 
ola, the  great  preacher.  His  name  is 
remembered  partly  because  of  his 
greatness,  but  perhaps  the  chief  reas- 
on he  is  remembered  is  because  the 
Florentines  for  whom  he  had  labored 
and  prayed  and  prophesied  turned 
against  him  and  put  him  to  death. 
I  remember  seeing  in  the  high  tower 
of  the  Old  Palace  of  Florence  the  cell 
in  which  he  was  confined  for  forty 
days,  and  from  which  at  intervals  he 
was  led  out  to  be  tortured. 

The  execution  of  Savonarola  took 
place  in  the  public  square  in  front 
of  the  Old  Palace.  Standing  there 
Avhere  he  had  been  strangled  to  death 
and  his  body  burned,  I  thought  of  the 
scene  that  took  place,  just  before  the 
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execution.  The  bishop  unfrocked 
him.  As  he  tore  from  Savonarola  the 
monk's    robe,    the    bishop    said: 

"I  separate  thee  from  the  Church 
Militant  and  from  the  Church  Trium- 
phant. ' ' 

'"From  the  Church  Militant,  yes; 
but  not  from  the  Church  Trium- 
phant," declared  Savonardola.  "You 
have  no  power  there. ' ' 
The  Cathedral  Recalls  Savonarolla's 
Preaching 

The  church  in  which  Savonarola 
preached  to  the  great  crowds  that 
gathered  to  hear  him  was  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Florence.  One  visits  it  out 
of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Savon- 
arola, but  also  because  of  the  beauty 
of  the  building.  When  the  construc- 
tion of  it  was  decided  upon  in  the 
veer  1294,  the  senate  of  Florence  in- 
structed Arnolfo,  the  architect,  to 
build  the  loftiest,  most  beautiful,  and 
most  magnificient  structure  that  hu- 
man invention  could  devise  or  human 
labor  execute." 

The  work  required  168  years  for  its 
completion,  but  if  the  senators  who 
gave  Arnolfo  the  contract  could  havd 
risen  from  their  graves  in  the  year 
1462  to  see  the  completed  structure 
with  its  beautiful  dome,  I  think  they 
would  have  agreed  that  all  had  been 
accomplished  that  they  had  hoped  for. 

After  one  has  seen  the  cathedral 
and  has  thought  about  Savonarola, 
he.  will  want  to  visit  San  Marco  Con- 
vent in  the  northeastern,  part  of  the, 
city.     Savonarola    was    prior .  of    this 
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convent.  One  can  still  see  the  room 
that  he  occupied.  On  the  wall  of  the 
room  hangs  a  picture  of  Savonarola 
painted  by  Bartolomeo.  With  his  thin 
face  and  large  Roman  nose,  Savon- 
arola was  not  an  impressive  looking 
individual,  yet  his  flashing  eyes  sug- 
gest  the   possession   of  great   energv. 

As  one  walks  through  San  Marco 
Convent  he  sees  upon  the  Avails 
many  paintings  of  angels  and  happy - 
faced  saints.  These  paintings  are  the 
work  of-  Fra  Angelieo,  one  of  the 
very  loftiest  of  Florence's  noble  souls. 
Upon  the  wall  of  each  monk's  private 
cell  Angelieo  painted  one  or  more  of 
his  pictures  of  ;angels  a,nd  saints. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  deep  piety  in 
each  picture.  What  a  beautiful  thing- 
it  was  that  each  monk  in  the  privacy 
of  his  own  room  could  have  one  of 
these  pictures  to  look  upon.  Fra 
Angelieo  always  caught  some  of  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  heaven  in  these 
paintings.  Unlike  the  works  of  many 
other  painters,  his  pictures  always 
turn  one's  thoughts  from  earthly 
things  to  the  divine. 

The  City  of  Great  Artists 

Florence  was  the  home  of  many  oth- 
er great  artists.  One  of  her  greatest 
was  Michelangelo,  who  was  both  sculp- 
tor and  painter.  His  statue  of  the 
shepherd  boy  David  can  be  seen  in 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Flor- 
ence. 

There  is  an  interesting  tradition 
about  this  statue  to  the  effect  that 
Michelangelo  carved  it  from  a  block 
of  marble  which  had  lain  for  fifty 
years  outside  the  gates  of  Florence. 
This  block  had  been  discarded  by  an 
inferior  artist  who  had  tried  to  carve 
something  from  the  block,  but  had 
failed,     Michelangelo  saw  that  a  great 


work  of  art  could  still  be  made  from 
it,  and  from  it  he  carved  him  David. 

In  the  cathedral  can  be  seen  the 
last  statue  that  Michelangelo  carved. 
It  is  called  "The  Deposition,"  and 
represents  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and 
the  two  Marys  taking  down  the  body 
of  Christ  from  the  cross.  Michelan- 
gelo is  thought  to  have  intended  this 
statue  as  his  monument.  However, 
it  was  never  placed  over  his  grave. 

The  statue  of  "The  Deposition," 
carved  by  Michelangelo  when  he  was 
eighty  years  old,  is  very  impressive. 
H.  H.  Powers,  in  his  book,  '  <  The  Art 
of  Florence,"  says  that  the  statue 
expresses  the  philosophy  of  its  aged 
sculptor,  and  that  the  philosophy  can 
be   stated   something  like  this: 

"Life  is  a  failure.  The  things  you 
fain  would  do  you  may  not  do:  the 
ambitions  you  cherish  you  shall  not 
realize.  Such  is  the  common  lot  of 
man.  Who  has  reached  the  age  of 
gray  hairs  and  cannot  look  back  on 
a  pathway  strewn  with  the  wrecks^of 
cherished  plans  and  high  ambitions? 
That  is  the  common  lot  of  life.  Ex- 
cept  no  other.     Life  is  a  failure. 

"But  you  need  not  be  a  failure. 
You  cannot  do  the  things  you  fain 
would  do.  One  thing  you  can  do. 
You  can  give  back  your  soul  to  God 
as  he  gave  it,  unsullied  and^unscratch- 
ed.  The  Joseph  of  Armathea  is  said 
to  resemble  Michelangelo ;  a  chance 
resemblance,  if  any,  so  far  as  out- 
ward appearances  go.  But  in  the  head 
bowed  in  submission  but  not  in  weak- 
ness; the  soul  strong  and  erect,  though 
with  nothing  but  itself  to  sustain  it, 
we  see  the  spiritual  portrait  of  Mich- 
elangelo." 

Unsullied  and  unscratched  of  soul, 
though  the  hopes  of  this  world  fail : 
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so   read   this   last   message   from   the 
chisel    of    Michelangelo. 

The  Browning's  Home 

Two  other  great  citizens  of  Flor- 
ence are  of  more  modern  days.  They 
were  not  born  in  Florence — indeed, 
they  were  English  i:>eople — but  they 
adopted  Florence  as  their  chosen  city. 
I  refer  to  the  poets,  Robert  Browning 
and  his  poet-Avife,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning. 

Robert  Browning  was  a  bachellor 
thirty-five  years  old  when  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Barrett,  the  most  tal- 
ented English  poetess  of  her  day. 
They  came  to  Florence  daring  their 
honeymoon.  They  liked  the  city  so 
much,  and  its  mild  climate  agreed  so 
well  with  the  delicate  health  of  Mrs. 
Browning,  that  they  made  their  home 
in  Florence.  Here  they  spent  the 
fifteen  years  of  their  romantic  mar- 
ried life.  Here  in  an  inexpensive  fiat, 
which  they  called  Casa  Guidi,  they 
made  a  home  of  such  happiness  that 
many  an  American  or  English  artist 
or  scholar  or  writer  turned  to  that 
home  to  spend  delightful  never-to-be 
for°'otten  hours  with   the  Brownings. 


The  happy  romance  of  the  Brown- 
ings continued  until  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Browning,  whose  spirit  had  been 
strong  and  courageous,  but  whose  body 
had  been  very  frail.  Robert  Brown- 
ing buried  her  in  a  beautiful  tomb 
among  the  cypress  trees  in  the  English 
Protestant  Cemetery  in  Florence.  Then 
he  closed  Casa  Guidi,  which  had  wit- 
nessed their  years  of  happiness.  ■  He 
left  Florence,  never  to  return,  for  he 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  places 
associated  with  the  memory  of  the 
wife  he  had  lost. 

Most  visitors  to  Florence  will  want 
to  go  to  see  the  grave  of  Mrs.  BroAvn- 
ing,  to  pay  their  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  that  great-hearted  Christian 
poetess  who  believed,  as  she  had  writ- 
ten,  that 

"God's  gifts  put  man's  best  dreams 
to  shame. ' ' 

Florence  stands  as  the  city  in  which 
human  genius  flowered  to  an  extent 
that  it  rarely  has  anywhere  else.  It 
is  a  living  witness  to  what  great  and 
excellent  things  the  human  spirit  can 
achieve. 


AN  OLD  MISSISSIPPI  FLOOD 


An  American  superintendent  of  schools,  traveling  in  Peru,  has  dis- 
covered an  account  of  De  Soto's  expedition  to  the  Mississippi  in  1543. 
It  shows  that  the  Mississippi  floods  are  nothing  new,  for  it  tells  how  in 
March  of  that  bygone  year,  there  was  "an  enormous  increase  of  water 
which,  in  the  beginning,  overspread  the  wide  level  ground  between  the 
river  and  the  cliffs;  then  little  by  little  it  r:ose  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs. ' ' 
The  Spaniards  were  marching  into  the  city  of  Amineya,  but  within  two 
days  they  had  to  take  to  canoes,  and  for  forty  days  the  river  kept  on 
rising.  At  the  height  of  the  flood,  the  water  extended  twenty  leagues 
each  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  tops  of 
the  tallest  trees.  Every  fourteen  years,  the  Indians  said,  a  high  flood  occur- 
red.    The  flood  continued  until  the  end  of  May. — Girls'  World. 
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GOOD  THOUGHTS  OF  OTHERS  BETTER 
THAN  POOR  ONES  OF  OUR  OWN 

(Selected) 

In   the   autobiography  of  Benjamin  was   the   limit.     So   when   this   fellow 

Franklin    he    mentions    that    a    young'  sent  me  this  little  piece  of  steel  that 

Presbyterian    preacher    who    had    but  had  a  tensile  strength  of  about  3,009,- 

recently  came  from  Ireland  •'deliver-  000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  I  was 

ed  with   a  good  voice  and  apparently  very     much     interested.     I      took     it 

extemport,     most    excellent     diseours-  around   to  our  analytical   department, 

es,   which   drew  together  considerable  and  I  said,  'I  would  like  to  have  you 

numbers     of     different     persuasions,  analyze    this."     The    analyst    took    it 

who    join'd    in    admiring    them."     It  out  to  the  machine  shop  to  have  some 

developed    later,    however,    that    this  holes  bored  in  it  so  that  they  would 

Irish   preacher  "coffed"  his  sermons  have  the  chips  to  analyze,  and  after 

from.  Dr.   Foster,   an  eminent   British  a    short    time  the    man  who    tried    to 


clergyman.  This  discovery  brought 
on  dissension  in  the  congregation,  re- 
sulting in  the  dismissal  of  the  Irish 
preacher.     Ben    Franklin    throughout 


drill  it  came  back  and  said,  'I  can- 
not drill  that  piece  of  steel.  It  is  too 
hard.  It  bends  the  drill  over.'  So 
when  he  came  back  I  asked  what  thev 


the  controversy  took  the  part  of  the  had  found  out,  and  they  said.  'We 
Irish  preacher,  saying:  "I  stuck  by  cannot  get  any  chips  out  of  it  be- 
him,  however,  as  I  rather  approv'd  cause  it  is  too  hard  for  the  drill  to 
his  giving  us  good  sermons  compos 'd  drill.'  I  said,  "Why  do  you  say  that  ?' 
by  others,  than  bad  ones  of  his  own  They  said,  'Just  come  out  here  and  we 
manufacture."  We  think  Ben  was  -will  show  you.'  They  put  a  brand 
right,  and  so  rather  than  give  some  new  drill  in  and  came  down  on  that 
poor  original  thought  of  our  own  we  piece  of  steel,  and  the  edge  just  roll- 
have  quoted  a  mighty  good  one  from  e(j  over.  I  said,  'That  is  not  what 
an  address  by  C.  F.  Kettering,  of  the  the  difficulty  is.  The  drill  is  too  soft.' 
Research  Laboratory  of  General  Mot-  They  put  a  diamond  pointed  drill  in 
ors:  "A  friend  of  mine  interested  there,  and  they  had  no  trouble  gett- 
in  one  of  the  large  steel  companies  ing  a  chip.  Everytime  anybody  says, 
has  always  sent  me  little  samples  of  'That  is  a  difficult  problem,'  he  is  a 
steel  every  time  thqlir  laboratories 
got  out  a  new  one.  I  can  remember 
when  we  first  went  into  the  automo- 
bile business  steel  had  a  tensile 
strength  of  about  80,000  pounds  to  not  know  how  to  cure.  They  have 
the  square  inch,  and  that  was  about  nothing  to  do  with  the  disease  what- 
as  far  as  we  could  go.  Then  we  went  ever.  That  is  the  way  Avith  all  prob- 
up  to  a  hundred  thousand,  and   that  lerus.     It  is  just  exactly  that  thing." 


soft  drill.  So  there  we  go.  Take  the 
doctors  who  talk  about  incurable  dis- 
ease. The  only  diseases  that  are  in- 
curable  are   the   ones   the   doctors   do 
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SACAJAWEA 

By  Florence  A.  McCaskie 


Among  the  few  statues  to  "women  in 
the  country,  not  the  least  interesting 
is  the  one  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Sacajawea.  It  is  a  belated  tribute 
to  the  Indian  woman  who  acted  as 
guide  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expe- 
dition of  1804-06.  She  threaded  her 
way  with  her  papoose  on  her  back 
through  the  dangerous  mountain  pass- 
es, nursing  the  sick  men  on  the  journ- 
ey, until  she  led  them  in  safety  to  the 
Pacific.  Her  statue  was  erected  in 
Portland  by  the  women  of  Oregon 
at  the  time  of  the  Portland  Exposi- 
tion which  marked  the  centennial  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  There 
she  stands  looking  out  on  the  broad 
sweep  of  the  Columbia  River  as  it 
flows  into  the  sea. 

Sacajawea  belonged  to  the  Shoshone 
tribe  and  was  bethrothed  in  infancy 
according  to  the  Indian  custom.  She 
was  captured  as  a  child  by  the  Min- 
netarres  and  gambled  away  by  her 
captor  to  a  Frenchman,  Charboneau, 
whose  wife  she  became. 

She  and  her  husband  were  engag- 
ed as  guides  by  Lewis  and  Clark  when 
the  latter  arrived  in  Dakota.  She 
showed  remarkable  skill  as  a  guide 
and  was  much  admired  by  the  expe- 
dition for  her  courage  and  helpful- 
ness. At  one  time  she  rescued  the 
records  of  the  party  from  an  over- 
turned canoe.  She  remembered  the 
way  to  her  own  people  and  led  the 
whites  to  her  former  home  where"  she 
was  recognized  in  a  touching  meeting 
by    her    own    brother.     She    met    also 


her  bethrothed  husband,  who,  however- 
relinquished  his  claims  when  he  found 
that  she  was  the  wife  of  Charboneau 
and  mother  of  his  child.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  food  and  horses 
for  the  white  men,  ,  contrary  to  the 
counsel  of  her  brother  who  would 
have  destroyed  the  party  for  t^e  sake 
of  their  goods.  The  young  Indian 
mother  found  that  all  her  peoph?  were 
dead  except  her  brother  and  her  dead 
sister's  child  whom  she  immediately 
adopted  as  her  own.  Tn  accordance 
with  the  Indian  custom  she  never  ad- 
mitted the  adopted  child  to  be  other 
than  her  own.  Sacajawea  wen:  with 
the  expedition  as  far  as  the  Pacific 
which  they  reached  November  7,  1905. 
She  returned  with  Captain  Clark  by 
way  of  the  Yellowstone  which  coun- 
try she  also  knew  well.  After  the 
expedition  the  white  men  would  have 
taken  Sacajawea  and  Charboneau  out 
to  civilization  with  them,  but  the  hus- 
band refused  to  leave  the  Minnetarre 
country  and  the  wife  remained  with 
him.  She  lived  to  be  nearly  a  hun- 
dred and  finally  died  of  old  age. 

Lewis  and  Clarke  were  sincerely 
grateful  to  her  for  her  services  and 
recommended  her  to  the  government 
for  reward.  The  government  did  noth- 
ing for  her  though  each  man  in  the 
expedition  received  a  large  tract  of 
land. 

Besides  the  monument  to  her  in 
Portland,  there  is  one  at  Bismarck, 
North  Dakota,  and  one  erected  by  the 
State  of  "Wyoming:. 
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GREAT  OFFER  OF  ART 


Another  great  offer  of  art  has  been 
made  recently  to  the  National  Capi- 
tal by  Mr.  John  Gellatly  of  New  York. 
The  following'  outstanding  treasures 
of  art  are  already  established  here 
for  the  delight  of  every  visitor, — the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  including' 
the  recent  magnifieant  gift  of  the 
W.  A.  Clark  Collection  and  its  espe- 
cially designed  building  to  house  it; 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  which 
is  located  in  the  National  Museum; 
the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art;  and  the 
Phillips    Memorial    Gallery. 

This  new  acquisition  to  the  Wash- 
ington collections  will  bring  here  a 
treasure  of  priceless  paintings  and 
sculptures,  and  of  many  interesting 
prints,  tapestries,,  jewels  and  glass 
and  wood  work  of  various  kinds.  Mr. 
Gellatly  has  spent  several  millions  of 
dollars  in  bringing  his  wonderful  eol- 
lection  together.  That  it  is  now  to 
find  its  resting  place  in  the  Nation?.! 
Capital  for  the  enjoyment  and  inspir- 
ation of  the  American  people,  has 
caused  many  to  become  highly  enthu- 
siastic with  the  prospect. 


Among  the  contemplated  buildings 
of  the  great  federal  capital  building 
program,  now  in  process  of  fulfilment, 
is  a  National  Gallery  of  Art.  This 
magnificent  offer  of  a  public-spirited 
citizen  will  hasten  the  realization  of 
this  architectural  unit.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Gellatly  *s  collection  can  find  no 
more  suitable  resting  place  than  here 
in  Washington,  which,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, is  becoming  more  and  more 
the  art  centre  of  the  nation. 
"Here  tradition  flings 
Her  splendour  on  the  past,  and  each 

heart    sings 
Of  all  the  golden  years  will  bring  in 

view. 
Take,    for    remembrance,    everywhere 

you    roam, 
Three  things  that  never  disappoint  the 
eye, 
Or  fail  to  make  Americans  at  home 
A    constant    shaft    in    the    inconstant 

sky, 
A  temple   with   a   river  flowing  by, 
An    undissolving    cloud,    the    great 
gray  dome. ' ' 
—Justice  Wendell  P.  Stafford,  1929 


REINDEER  IN  ALASKA 

The  raising  of  reindeer  in  Alaska  is  becoming  an  important  industry. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  ten  herds  of  these  deer  in  the  territory,  with 
more  than  350,000  animals  in  all.  A  good  deal  of  reindeer  meat  is  being 
exported  from  Alaska.  Besides  furnishing  food,  these  animals  are 
useful  for  clothing  and  transportation,  and  in  some  sections  they  are 
taking  the  place  of  dogs  for  hauling. — Youth's  World. 
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TRAINING  ELEPHANTS 

(By  Eleanor  Hammond,  in  Junior  World) 


Perhaps  you  know  that  very  few 
elephants  are  born  in  captivity.  Un- 
like  most  domestic  animals,  most  of 
these  big-  beasts  begin  life  in  a  wild 
state  and  are  captured  and  trained 
after  they  are  partly  or  full  grown. 
Tame  elephants  are  used  to  hunt  and 
train  their  wild  relations.  It  is  no 
small  task  to  educate  a  wild  elephant 
but  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble,  for 
once  the  giant  is  fully  domesticated  he 
makes  a  wonderfully  strong  and  in- 
telligent worker  and,  as  he  lives  about 
a  hundred  years,  he  will  serve  his 
master  and  his  master's  son  and  per- 
haps grandson.  In  India  all  sorts  of 
tasks  are  performed  by  elephants. 
They  are  used  as  riding  and  pack 
animals  and,  while  they  are  no  faster 
than  horses,  they  can  carry  a  great 
deal  more.  They  are  used  to  clear 
land — grubbing  up  roots  with  their 
tusks    and    hauling   big    stumps    from 


the  ground  that  a  team  cannot  budge. 
In  the  lumber  yards  of  India  ele- 
phants are  used  to  haul  and  pile  logs 
and  timbers.  An  elephant  can  pick 
up  a  heavy  teak  log  with  his  trunk, 
balance  it  on  his  tusks  and  pile  it  in 
another  place  where  it  would  take 
twenty  men  to  do  the  same  piece  of 
work.  You  may  hear  it  said  that 
the  big  African  elephants  are  wilder 
than  their  Indian  cousins  and  cannot 
be  domesticated.  This  is  not  true, 
for  African  elephants  often  have  been 
trained  and  have  proved  quite  as  easy 
to  educate  as  the  smaller  Indian  spe- 
cies. Jumbo,  the  famous  elephant 
that  once  belonged  to  Barnum's  cir- 
cus, was  an  African  elephant  and  no 
creature  has  ever  been  a  greater  pet 
than  Jumbo  was.  The  elephants 
which  the  ancient  Romans  trained 
for  use  in  war  came  from  Africa,  too. 


ARE  YOU  DESPONDENT? 

In  his  last  word  to  the  seventy  members  of  the  graduating  class  of 
Meredith  College  this  week,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Brewer,  president  of  that 
institution,  gave  them  an  inspiring  thought  that  should  prove  helpful 
through  all  the  years  ,of  their  lives. 

"Now  girls,"  he  said,  "you  are  going  out.  Sometimes  the  way  will 
be  hard.  Most  of  you  will  grow  despondent  sometime.  Some  of  you 
will  see  days  when  you  will  almost  despair.  When  you  do,  I  want  you 
to  remember  this:  Every  night  the  sun  has  a  sinking  spell.  But  it  al- 
ways rises  again." 

That  is  a  word  of  comfort  and  encouragement  that  is  calculated  not  en- 
ly  to  help  college  graduates  in  their  battle  with  the  every  day  workaday 
world,  but  it  should  prove  a  real  consolation  to  all  who  find  the  struggle 
for  existence  harder  than  they  think  they  can  stand- 

— Winston-Salem  Journal 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  C.  B.  Barber,  our  accountant, 
spent  a  few  clays  last  week  at  his 
home    at   King's    Mountain. 


Mrs.  Emma  J.  Eagle,  matron  in 
charge  of  the  sewing  room,  has  re- 
turned from  a  visit  with  friends  and 
relatives   in   Wilkesboro. 


Mrs.  Maude  Harris,  matron  in 
charge  of  the  Cannon  Memorial  Build- 
ing, has  been  spending  a  few  days 
with  relatives  in  Greensboro. 


Twelve  young  dogwood  trees  were 
set  out  on  our  campus  last  week.  This 
particular  variety  produces  pink  blos- 
soms and  should  make  a  wonderful 
improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the 
shrubbery  at  the  school. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Hunter,  of 
Greensboro,  spent  a  few  days  last 
week  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  AY.  W.  John- 
son. Mr.  Hunter  was  formerly  a 
member  of  our  staff. 


Dr.  J.  S.  Gibson  and  son,  Elbert. 
of  Gibson,  N.  C;  L.  M.  Peele,  Coun- 
ty Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare, 
of  Laurinburg,  and  Prof.  H.  F  Krauss, 
Principal  of  the  Laurinburg  schools, 
visited  the  Training  School  last  Fri- 
day. Prof.  Krauss  has  been  engaged 
for  next  year  as  principal  of  the  Har- 
risburg   High    School   in    this    county. 


On  Thursday  of  last  week  the  Train- 
ing School  boys  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  "The  Best  Friend  of 
Charleston,''  a  reproduction  of  the 
first  steam  locomotive  built  in  Ameri- 
ca   for    actual    service.     The    original 


Avas  built  at  the  West  Point  foundry 
in  New  York  City,  in  October,  1830. 
The  model  of  this  old  train  was  built 
in  the  Southern  Shops,  at  Birmingham. 
The  reproduction  of  the  original  "Best 
Friend,"  consisting  of  the  little  "iron 
horse"  nearly  14  feet  long,  a  service 
car,  forerunner  of  the  modern  engine 
tender,  and  two  small  coaches  which 
siding,  and  remained  there  until  all 
look  like  omnibuses  on  flanged  wheels, 
were  switched  on  the  Training  School 
of  the  boys  could  see  them.  Some 
youngster  remarked  that  the  engine 
looked  like  a  "milk  bottle  on  the 
end  of  a  flat  car."  The  career  of 
the  original  "Best  Friend"  was 
brief  as  well  as  historic.  O  n 
June  1",  1831,  its  boiler  was  des- 
troyed by  an  explosion,  a.  negro 
helper  having  tied  down  the  safety 
valve  in  the  absence  of  the  engineer 
as  he  was  annoyed  by  .the  sound  of 
escaping  steam.  Three  men  were  in- 
jured in  this  accident,  but  so  far  his- 
tory has  failed  to  reveal  what  hap- 
pened to  the  dusky  son  of  the  .south 
who  tied  down  the  valve.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  note  the  difference  be- 
tween the  "Be<t  Friend"  and  the 
great  metal  monsters  of  the  Southern 
system  today.  The  original  weighed 
tur  tons  while  the  huge  engine 
winch  pulls  the  Crescent  Limited  to- 
day, is  83  feet  long  and  weighs  176 
tons.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  seen 
this  reminder  of  olden  days  and  wish 
to  express  through  the  columns  of  The 
Uplift  our  most  sincere  appreciation 
to  the  officials  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way who  made  it  possible  for  the 
"Best  Friend"  to  visit  the  Training 
School. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 
No.  40  To  New  York  9:21  P.  M 
No.  30  To  Washington  2:12  A.  M 
No.  136  To  Washington  5:05  A.  M 
No.  36  To  New  York  10:23  A.  M 
No.  34  To  New  York  4:33  P.  M. 
No.  12  To  Richmond  7:09  P.  M 
No.       32  To  New  York       9:03  P.  M 

Southbound 
No.  45  To  Charlotte  3:36  P.  M. 
No.  35  To  New  Orleans  9:56  P.  M 
No.  29  To  Birmingham  2:15  A.  M. 
No.  31  To  Augusta  5:51  A.  M. 
No.  33  To  New  Orleans  3:15  A.  M 
No.  11  To  Charlotte  8:00  A.  M. 
No.  39  To  Atlanta  9:45'  A.  M 
No.  135  To  Atlanta  8:37  P.  M. 
N.       37  To  New  Orleans  11:29  A.  M. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington and  beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  here  to  dis- 
charge passengers  coming  from  Wash 
ington  and   beyond. 

All  trains  stop  in  Concord  except 
Mo.  38  northbound 
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♦ 
t 

On  July  4th,  1776,  the  United  States  was  first  f 
proclaimed  an  independent  nation  "We  have  heard  ♦ 
and  read  in  our  histories  how  the  early  colonists  in  % 
this  country  formed  the  republic  of  the  thirteen  % 
original  spates.  We  remember  the  story  of  the  ring-  % 
ing  of  the  Liberty  Bell  in  the  State  House  at  Phila-  * 
delphia.  July  4th  is  a  day  of  marching  and  music,  ♦:♦ 
speeches  about  the  history  of  the  United  States  % 
and  the  men  who  made  its  history  great.  % 
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INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  gayest,  brightest  day  in  all  the  year  is  Independance  Day,  for  no  true 
American  can  help  being  thrilled  by  the  stirring  events  and  tumultuous  na- 
tional adventures  that  preceded  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independance 
and  the  birth  of  the  United  States  as  a  land  dedicated  to  freedom  and  equali- 
ty. 

In  fact,  the  emotions  of  patriotism,  aroused  by  the  Fourth  of  July  are  so 
■powerful  that  many  times  they  have  led  persons  to  excess. 

In  a  sun-burst  of  joy,  persons  have  not  exercised  enough  care  in  celebration, 
and  countless  tragedies  have  unfortunately  been  the  result. 

Fireworks  produce  beautiful  effects  and  help  greatly  in  the  proper  celebrat- 
ion of  this  day,  but.  great  care  must  be  taken  in  their  use.  The  more  danger- 
ous kinds  of  fireworks  ought  to  be  discarded  altogether. 

Above  all,  no  parent  should  allow  a  child  to  remain  unwatched  on  this  day. 
Remember  the  words  of  Ed  Howie  \     "It  is  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry." 

— Selected. 


NATION  WIDE  PROGRAM  FOR  PROHIBITION 

When  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  became  a  law,  or  was  added  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  those  who  worked  for  the  same  thought  all  was 
done  that  could  be  done  to  make  prohibition  effective.  By  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  Anti-Saloon  League  endeavoring  to  put  on  a  dual  program,  of  an 
educational  nature — both  in  the  churches  and  schools  of  the  nation — to  incul- 
cate in  the  minds  of  the  young  and  the  old  a  consciousness  of  the  importance 
and  neccessity  of  being  law-abiding  citizens,  is  proof  that  the  enforcement  of 
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the  prohibition  law  is  far  from  effective.  "Loyalty  Sunday,"  June  30th, 
was  designated  by  the  Anti-Saloon  league  asking  the  pastors  and  Sunday 
school  teachers  to  preach  and  teach  "patriotic  loyalty  and  respect  for  law" 
on  that  particular  day.  It  goes  without  argument  that  the  church  stands  for 
law  and  order,  and  the  small  per  cent  who  attend  services  regularly  are  judged 
to  be  law  abiding  citizens,  therefore,  it  is  essential  that  some  other  means 
will  have  to  be  devised  to  reach  the  larger  per  cent  of  the  worldly  minded  who 
spend  their  Sabbath  in  other  ways  It  is  right  and  proper  to  teach  lavv  ob- 
servance, by  precept  and  example,  in  the  school  room  and  on  the  school  campus, 
but,  the  church  alone  stands  for  the  Gospel,  and  through  the  Word  we  learn 
the  divine  law,  therefore,  are  taught  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  nation.  The 
necessity  for  keeping  up  an  educational  campaign  for  obedience  to  all  laws  is 
now  realized,  and  President  Hoover's  plea  for  the  same  is  nation  wide  with 
the  hope  of  much  of  the  work  being  made  through  schools  and  churches. 


*  *  *  * 


PIONEER  MISSIONARIES 

It  is  seldom  we  hear  discussed  the  '•circuit  rider,"  and  the  old  time  "coun- 
try physician"  who  were  familiar  figures  throughout  the  country  about  twen- 
ty live  or  thirty  years  back.  Both  proved  valuable  acquisitions  to  any  com- 
munity in  their  time  as  they  brought  peace  and  hope  to  those  either  forlorn 
in  spirit,  or  physically  sick.  They  were  essentials;  they  had  the  confidence  of 
the  people  and  did  a  humanitarian  work  that  met  the  demand  of  the  age. 
but  like  antiques,  the  memory  of  these  old  faithfuls,  have  been  relegated  to 
the  past,  and  our  younger  generation  know  nothing  of  their  great  work — and 
may  we  add  only  did  they  work  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  The  Newton-Enter- 
prise takes  time  to  pay  a  timely  tribute  to  the  "circuit-rider,"  and  \*e  hope 
some  one  familiar  with  the  old  time  country  physician  will  depict  him  as  he 
made  his  itinerary  horse  back,  with  saddle-bags  filled  with  medicine  to  minis 
ter  to  the  needs  of  his  patient : 

Few  of  the  younger  generation  know  but  little  of  the  circuit  rider,  es- 
pecially in  the  way  in  which  he  was  known  by  the  older  ones  years  aS'o. 
But  few  people  have  gone  about  their  business  or  caillng  in  a  more  faith- 
ful manner  than  the  circuit  rider  who  served  more  than  a  half  dozen 
churches  located  in  various  portions  of  the  country. 

The  circuit  rider  in  earlier  days  would  fill  the  morning  pulpit  in  one 
end  of  the  county,  mount  his  horse  and  ride  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
cross  country  and  preach  to  a  second  congregation  in  the  afternoon  and 
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then  perhaps  deliver  a  third  sermon  at  night  on  his  way  home  all  for  the 
mere  sum  of  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  salary  a  year. 

In  most  cases  he  lived  in  a  rural  community  and  spent  part  of  his  time 
during  the  week  farming  to  add  to  the  source  of  his  income  to  help  sup- 
port his  family.  Few  of  them  were  men  who  had  had  the  advantage  of 
higher  education,  and  much  of  their  spare  time  was  spent  in  reading  and 
preparing  their  sermons  which  was  done  in  such  a  way  that  they  were 
generally  prepared  to  bring  to  their  congregation  a  message  worth  while. 

This  type  of  Christian  worker  has  about  passed  away  and  given  way  to 
men  with  more  educational  facilities.  Fewer-  and  better  churches  have 
been  established,  and  the  ministers  of  the  present  day  are  not  required  to 
All  so  many  church  appointments  giving  them  more  time  to  devote  to 
other  religious  causes.  No  one  would  care  to  go  back  to  the  old  custom, 
but  the  circuit  rider  has  always  nlayed  an  important  part  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  American  people  which  deserves  a  lasting  memory. 

************ 

GOLD  PRODUCTION  WILL  BE  RESUMED  IN  STATE 

Production  of  gold  in  North  Carolina,  which  during  recent  years  has 
dwindled  clown  almost  to  a  negligible  degree,  a  large  part  of  which  has  been 
taken  from  other  mineral  operations,  may  this  year  take  a  decided  jump 
forward  as  evidenced  by  the  increased  activity  in  workings  during  the 
past  several  weeks. 

State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson  records  three  mines  in  which  operations 
have  been  reported  to  him  to  have  been  started  in  recent  weeks. 

A  Pennsylvania  company  has  built  and  is  operating  a  large  plant  on 
the  Argo  property  in  Franklin  County.  A  centrifugally  operated  ma- 
chine handling  10  tons  per  hour  has  been  placed  in  operation  for  extract- 
ion of  the  precious  metal. 

Other  mines  reported  to  have  been  reopened  are  the  Howie  and  Colos- 
sus workings  in  Union  County.     No  indication  has  been  received  as  to 
the  returns  from  the  operations  from  any  of  the  mines. 
The  above  is  taken  from  "Conservation  and  Industry,"  and  is  particularly 
interesting  to  citizens  of  Cabarrus  County.     It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
largest  gold  nuggets  ever  found  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  discover- 
ed at  the  old  Reid  mine  in  Cabarrus  County.     In  the  first  geological  survey  of 
North  Carolina  made  by  Prof.  Kerr  and  Prof.  Emmons;  it  is  stated  as  a  fact 
that  there  were  then  more  than  ninety  mining  properties  in  the  small  countj 
of  Cabarrus.     Most  of  these  have  been  abandoned  and  many  of  them  have 
been  lost  entirely.     The  place  called  Pioneer  Mills  was  so  named  because  the 
pioneer  up-to-date  mining  was  first  carried  on  there  and  continued  till  the 
War  of  1861,  when  the  Northern  owners  were  forced  to  abandon  their  property 
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by  reason  of  the  war.  This  work  of  examining  the  old  mines  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  United  States  Mint  at  Charlotte  has  been  abandoned, 
but  the  buried  treasures  under  the  earth  may  yet  be  brought  to  light.  A  re- 
print of  that  Kerr  and  Emmons  survey  would  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to 
the  farmers  of  Cabarrus  county.  If  the  money  our  fanners  have  wasted  with 
(':  fish-scrap, "  and  other  worthless  investments  had  been  spent  upon  searching 
for  gold  in  some  abandoned  mine,  there  would  be  a  more  profitable  story  to 
write. 

HALF  DAY  CLOSING 

Editress  Cobb,  Morganton  News-Herald,  expresses  a  thought  quite  worth- 
Avhile  advocating  a  half  day  holiday,  for  clerks,  one  day  each  week  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  We  believe  people  can  be  educated  to 
do  all  necessary  shopping  prior  to  the  holiday,  and  no  one  will  be  the  least  bit 
inconvenienced — and  neither  will  the  stores  be  losers  thereby.  There  are 
many  Concordians  who  can  think  back  and  recall  when  the  ice  wagon  used  to 
go  through  the  streets  on  Sunday  mornings  and  deliver  ice.  Well,  many  peo- 
ple declared  that  ice  Avas  "a  necessity,"  and  impossible  to  do  without.  But 
when  the  ice  delivery  ceased  on  the  Sabbath  morning  it  was  not  long  till  every 
body  made  provision  for  their  quota  of  ice  for  the  Sabbath.  These  changes 
can  be  made,  if  the  merchants  stand  together;  and  neither  will  it  be  long  till 
every  one  will  become  accustomed  to  the  change,  if  it  is  postively  known  that  all 
the  stores  are  closed  one  afternoon  of  each  week  during  the  heated  season. 
The  following  is  from  the  News-Herald: 

One  year  Morganton  merchants  followed  the  plan  of  giving  their  clerks 
a  half-day  off  each  week,  closing  every  Thursday  afternoon  during  the 
hot  months  of  July  and  August.  Nobody  checked  up  on  results,  but  the 
probability  is  that  no  store  lost  any  trade  from  the  arrangement,  and  no- 
body can  dispute  that  it  was  the  humane  thing  to  do  for  the  salespeople. 
In  our  honest  opinion  few  would  be  inconvenienced  and  there  would  likely 
be  no  financial  loss  if  Morganton  stores  would  take  Thursday  afternoons 
as  half  holidays  during  July  and  August.  The  trading  public  would 
soon  get  accustomed  to  the  arrangement  and  plan  their  shopping  accord 
inglv. 
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THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  DECLARATION 


(George  Lippard) 


It  is  a  cloudless  summer  day;  a 
clear  blue  sky  arches  and  expands 
above  a  quaint  edifice,  rising  among 
the  giant  trees  in  the  center  of  a  wide 
city.  That  edifice  is  built  of  plain 
red  brick,  with  heavy  window  frames, 
and  a  massive  hall  door. 

Such  is  the  statehouse  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1776. 

In  yonder  wooden  steeple,  which 
crowns  the  summit  of  that  red  brick 
statehouse,  stands  an  old  man  with 
snow-white  hair  and  sunburnt  face. 
He  is  clad  in  humble  attire,  yet  his 
eye  gleams,  as  it  is  fixed  on  the  pon- 
derous outline  of  the  bell  suspended 
in  the  steeple  there.  By  his  side, 
gazing  into  his  sunburnt  face  in  won- 
der, stands  a  flaxen-haired  boy  with 
laughing  eyes  of  summer  blue.  The 
old  man  ponders  for  a  moment  upon 
the  strange  words  written  on  the  bell, 
then,  gathering  the  boy  in  his  arms, 
he  speaks:  "Look  here,  my  child. 
Will  you  do  this  old  man  a  kindness? 
Then  hasten  down  the  stairs,  and  wait 
in  the  hall  below  till  a  man  gives  you  a 
message  for  me ;  when  he  gives  you  that 
word,  run  out  into  the  street  and  shout 
it  up  to  me.  Do  you  mind?"  The 
boy  sprang  from  the  old  man's  arms, 
and  threaded  his  way  down  the  dark 
stairs. 

Many  minutes  passed.  The  old  bell 
keeper  was  alone.  "Ah,"  groaned 
the  old  man,  "he  has  forgotten  me." 
As  the  word  was  upon  his  lips  a 
merry,  ringing  laugh  broke  on  his 
ear.  And  there,  among  the  crowd  on 
the  pavement,  stood  the  blue-eyed 
boy,    clapping    his    tiny    hands    while 


the  breeze  blew  his  flaxen  hair  all 
about  his  face,  and,  swelling  his  little 
chest,  he  raised  himself  on  tiptoe  and 
shouted  the  single  word,  "Ring." 

Do  you  see  that  old  man's  eye  fire? 
Do  you  see  that  arm  so  suddenly 
bared  to  the  shoulder?  Do  you  see 
that  withered  hand  grasping  the  iron 
tongue  of  the  bell?  That  old  man  is 
young  again.  His  veins  are  filling 
with  a  new  life.  Backward  and  for- 
ward, with  sturdy  strokes,  he  swings 
the  tongue.  The  bell  peals  out;  the 
crowds  in  the  street  hear  it,  and  burst 
forth  in  one  long  shout.  Old  Dela- 
ware hears  it,  and  gives  it  back  on 
the  cheers  of  her  thousand  sailors. 
The  city  hears  it,  and  starts  up  from 
desk  and  workshop  as  if  an  earth- 
quake  had    spoken. 

Under  that  very  bell,  pealing  out  at 
noonday,  in  an  old  hall,  fifty-six  trad- 
ers, farmers,  and  mechanics  had  as- 
sembled to  break  the  shackles  of  the 
world.  The  committee,  who  have  been 
out  all  night,  are  about  to  appear. 
At  last  the  door  opens,  and  they  ad- 
vance to  the  front.  The  parchment 
is  laid  on  the  table.  Shall  it  be  sign- 
ed, or  not  ?  Then  ensues  a  high  and 
stormy  debate.  Then  the  faint  heart- 
ed cringe  in  corners.  Then  Thomas 
Jefferson  speaks  his  few  bold  words, 
and  John  Adams  pours  out  his  whole 
soul. 

Still  there  is  doubt;  and  that  pale- 
faced  man,  rising  in  one  corner, 
squeaks  out  something  about  '"axes, 
scaffold,  and  a  gibbet.  A  tall  slen- 
der man  rises,  and  his  dark  eye  burns, 
while    hi^s    words    ring    through    the 
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halls :     '  'Gibbets !     They  may  stretch  bet  \s  rope  is  around  your  neck.     Sign ! 

our  necks  on  every  scaffold  in  the  land,  if    the    next    moment    this    hall    rings 

They    may    turn    every    rock    into    a  with  the  echo  of  the  falling  ax.  Sign! 

gibbet,  every  tree  into  a  galloAvs;  and  by  all  your  hopes  in  life  or  death,  as 

yet  the  words  written  on  that  parch-  husbands,   as   fathers,   as  men!     Sign 

ment  can  never  die.     They  may  pour  your  names  to  that  parchment ! 

out   our   blood   on   a   thousand   altars,  ' '  Yes !    were   my   soul   trembling  on 

and  yet,   from   every  drop   that   dyes  the  verge  of  eternity,  were  this  voice 

the  ax  or  drips  on  the  sawdust  of  *he  choking  in  the  last  struggle,  I  would 

block,  a  new  martyr  to  freedom  will  still,    with    the    last    impulse   of    that 

spring  into  existence.  What!  are  these  soul,  with  the  last  gasp  of  that  voice, 

shrinking  hearts  and  faltering  voices  implore   you   to   remember  the  truth : 

here,   the   Avhen   very   dead   upon   our  God   has  given  America  to   the  free, 

battle  field  arise  and  call  upon  us  to  Yes !  as  I  sink  down  into  the  gloomy 

sign  that  parchment,   or  be   accursed  shadow   of   the   grave,   with    my    last 

forever.  breath    I    would   beg   of   you    to   sign 

"Sign!  if  the  next  moment  the  gib-  that    parchment.'' 


SCHOOL  IS  OVER 


I  have  closed  my  hooks  and  hidden  my  slate, 
And  flung  my  satchel  across  the  gate; 
My  school  is  out  for  the  season  of  rest, 
And  now  for  the  schoolroom  I  love  best. 

My  schoolroom  lies  on  the  meadow  wide, 
Where  under  the  cover  the  sunbeams  hide; 
Where  the  long  vines  cling  to  the  mossy  bars, 
And  the  daises  twinkle  like  fallen  stars. 

Where  clusters  of  buttercups  gild  the  scene, 
Like  showers  of  gold  dust  thrown  over  the  green, 
And  the  winds'  flying  fotsteps  are  traced,  as  thep  pass 
By  the  dance  of  the  sorrel  and  dip  of  the  grass. 

My  lessons  are  written  in  clouds  and  trees, 
And  no  one  whispers  except  the  breeze, 
Who  sometimes  blows  from  a  secret  place 
A  stray,  sweet  blossom  against  my  face. 

My  school  bell  rings  in  the  rippling  stream, 
Which  hides  itself,  like  a  schoolboy's  dream, 
Under  the  shadow  and  out  of  sight, 
But  laughing  still  for  its  own  delight. — Unindentified. 
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A  PROJECT  IN  RECLAIMING  HUMANITY 

By  Mary  Frix  Kidd  in  Concord  Daily  Tribune 


When  the  history-making  Forty- 
niners  crossed  the  towering  moun- 
tains .and  entered  the  unexplored  reg- 
ion of  the  far  west,  they  found  there 
vast  areas  of  unproductive  land  bear- 
ing nothing  more  useful  than  thorny 
cactus  and  other  desert  plants — vir- 
ginal soil,  rich  in  fertility  and  full 
of  splendid  agricultural  possibilities 
— but  lacking  the  magic  touch  of 
live-giving  water. 

Reclamation  became  the  watchword, 
and  since  that  time,  private  individ- 
uals, corporations,  state  governments 
and  even  the  Federal  government  have 
spent  staggering  sums  building  dams 
across  the  mountain  streams  so  that 
the  life-giving  water  might  be  stored 
up  and  fed  to  the  crops  as  needed  and 
the  land  be  brought  to  its  full  use- 
fulness to  mankind. 

The  brave  people  of  Holland  have 
literally  wrested  portions  of  their  lit- 
tle country  from  the  jaws  of  the 
hungry  sea,  by  the  dykes  and  long- 
armed  Avind-mills  which  oppose  the 
sea,  when  she  would  take  it  back 
again  to  herself.  Holland  has  become 
a  productive  and  prosperous  country, 
thanks    to    reclamation. 

Three  miles  outside  our  city  ex- 
ists a  wonderful  reclamation  project, 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  reclaim  the 
state 's  greatest  asset — its  boys,  who 
are  to  become  its  men  of  tomorrow — 
boys  who,  somehow,  because  of  un- 
favorable biological  inheritance,  un- 
fortunate environment,  or  wrong  kind 
of  training  have  gotten  out-of-step 
with  the  better  element  of  society  and 
run   afoul    of   the    law — and    to    save 


them  if  possible  from  lives  of  crimin- 
ality and  make  of  them  useful,  pro- 
ductive citizens. 

Such  is  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Training  School,  named  for  the 
South 's  great  general,  and  a  fulfill- 
ment of  the  life-dream  of  the  late 
J.  P.  Cook,  whose  desire  for  service 
had  much  to  do  with  its  founding, 
twenty  years  ago. 

According  to  a  story  by  Mr.  Cook 
in  the  Uplift  of  January  15,  1921, 
the  institution  had  its  inspiration  in 
an  incident  which  happened  in  1890 
when  a  thirteen-year-old  orphan  white 
boy,  convicted  in  the  courts  of  tak- 
ing a  small  sum  of  money,  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  chain-gang  for  three 
years,  where  he  was  chained  to  a 
hardened,  adult  negro  criminal,  in  a 
mistaken   effort   at   reformation. 

Information  gleaned  from  students 
of  sociology  and  from  well-informed 
writers  on  the  subject  would  indicate 
that  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy are  legion — there  being  almost  as 
many  causes  as,  there  are  delinquents. 
But  probably  among  the  most  out- 
standing causes  are  parental  inade- 
quacy, and,  worse  still,  parental  in- 
difference. 

Statistics  from  the  tenth  biennial 
report  of  the  Training  School  indi- 
cate that  233  boys  had  both  parents 
living,  346  had  living  mothers,  302 
had  living  fathers  while  only  43  were 
totally  orphaned  !  Divided  homes  con- 
tribute their  share,  there  being  86 
boys  whose  parents  were  separated. 
Family  disagreements  and  misunder- 
standings  due    to    the   presence   of   a 
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step-mother  or  step-father  could  have 
helped  to  cause  the  trouble  with  119 
of  them.  Many  are  underprivileged 
boys  who  were  born  and  reared  in  ab- 
ject poverty,  in  deplorable  ignorance, 
and  wretched  home  conditions;  others 
have  been  over-indulged  until  they 
have    become    unmanagable    at    home. 

A  significant  fact  brought  out  by 
the  same  survey  was  that  136  boys 
came  from  factories,  while  288  came 
from   the    more    conjested    cities. 

Another  vital  fact  revealed  by  the 
survey  is  that  the  age  of  the  boys 
range  from  seven  to  twenty,  the  aver- 
age age  being  14.8  years.  And  much 
more  than  half  of  them  are  in  the 
period  most  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  youthful  character — the  adolescent 
period  of  twelve   to  sixteen. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  tell  how  the  state  goes  about  re- 
claiming its  out-of-step  boys.  That 
will  be  reserved  for  another  article 
on  the  school  and  its  work  based  on 
a  recent  visit  of  the  writer  to  the 
institution. 

Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  re- 
clamation work  of  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  is  effective  in  nearly  all 
cases.  In  a  recent  interview  with 
the  writer,  Claries  E.  Boger,  super- 
intendent of  the  school  had  this  to 
say: 

"  Our  records  shoAV  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  boys  sent  us  are,  as  it 
were,  made  over  and  returned  to  their 
homes  to  become  parts  of  the  great 
machinery  of  civilization  that  works, 
struggles,  and  builds  the  progress  of 
the  state.  The  general  public,  unfor- 
tunately, knows  more  of  the  20  per 
cent  than  of  the   80  per  cent. 

''Eighty  per  cent  of  the  boys  leav- 


ing our  school  really  make  good. 
While  they  don't  make  outstanding 
success,  they  make  good  citizens,  not 
giving  any  more  trouble  to  officers 
of  the  law.  Some  make  outstanding 
records,  as  definite  reports  from  wel- 
fare officers  show,  for  they  are  placed 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  thes?  offi- 
cers immediately  upon  leaving  the 
school,  which  never  loses  interest  in 
a,  boy  whose  life  it  has  touched.  It 
follows  him   and   watches  his  record. 

"Figure  this  percentage  with  your 
knowledge  of  the  records  of  any  grad- 
ed school  in  any  city." 

Here  are  a  few  "little  stories  of 
success. ' '  For  obvious  reasons,  the 
names  used  in  these  stories  are  fic- 
titious, as  well  as  the  names  of  many 
places  metioned). 

Joe  whose  father  was  an  attache 
of  a  foreign  embassy  in  Washington, 
decided  to  take  the  management  of  his 
life  into  his  own  childish  and  inex- 
perienced hands.  Having  run  away 
from  home,  unkempt,  defiant,  and  well- 
nigh  unmanageable,  he  was  caught  in 
a  North  Carolina  town,  and  because 
he  refused  to  tell  his  name,  had  to 
be  admitted  to  the  institution  under 
an  assumed  one !  One  day  after  a 
stay  of  several  months,  he  unexpect- 
edly gave  Mr.  Boger  his  confidence. 
Mr.  Boger  immediately  wrote  to  his 
mother  who  came  at  once  and  found 
him  so  well  cared  for  that  she  left 
him  at  the  school,  where  he  entered 
whole-heartedly  into  its  work  and 
spirit.  Later,  he  entered  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  graduated 
as  a  midshipman,  and  has  been  quite 
successful. 

Cursed  at  birth  by  an  unfortunate 
heredity,    and    brought    up    under    a 
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worse  environment,  Oscar  became  at 
an  early  age  the  leader  of  a  tough 
gang  that  used  a  cave  in  which  to 
hide  the  things  they  had  stolen,  and 
was  finally  sent  by  a  judge  to  the 
Training  School.  After  spending  some 
time  under  its  beneficent  influence  he 
was  paroled,  and  at  once  applied  for 
admission  to  a  high  school.  Later  he 
attended  a  law  school,  obtained  his 
degree  and  is  now  practicing  in  a 
nearby  state,  the  profession  of  the 
law  he  once  defied. 

A  few  years  ago,  Bill  was  brought 
to  the  school,  uncontrolled  and  appar- 
ently uncontrollable.  When  a  police- 
man brought  him  there  he  was  bitterly 
defiant — was  kicking  and  cursing  and 
heaping  the  vilest  imprecations  up- 
on the  school  and  upon  the  law  that 
had  sent  him  there. 

After  staying  several  years,  he 
was  returned  to  his  home  where  he 
went  to  work  in  a  shop,  having  re- 
ceived definite  vocational  training  at 
the  institution.  He  became  a  model 
citizen,  and  was  made  a.  policeman 
in  the  very  town  where  he  had  for- 
merly been  known  as  the  town  rowdy, 
and  when  the  call  to  the  colors  came, 
he  spent  two  years  in  the  army.  Ha 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  elctric  light 
departmnt  of  a  large  town  and  is  ad- 
mired and  respected  by  his  towns- 
men— and  he  might  have  developed 
into  a  criminal  had  he  not  been  re- 
claimed. 

Numbers  of  incorrigible  boys  Avith 
no  knowledge  of  how  to  make  an  hon- 
est living  have  been  brought  to  the 
school  and  placed  in  the  print  shop 
where  they  learned  to  operate  lino- 
type machines,  and  are  now  making 
good  salaries  in  the  employ  of  daily 
papers  of  this  and  other  states,  have 


married  nice  girls  and  settled  down 
to  make  good,  respectable,  producing 
citizens,  instead  of  the  parasites  on 
society  they  might  have  been  had  they 
not    been    taught    a    trade. 

Here  are  a  few  actual  statements 
from  welfare  officers  this  year  about 
boys  who  have  left  the  school : 

"John  in  an  attendant  at  the  W — 
Hospital.  He  likes  his  work  and  is 
studying  pathology  and  X-rnyiug,  at- 
tending   night    classes. ' ' 

"Henry  is   working  for  the  A 

Motor  Company  and  makes  $22.50  a 
week.  He  is  making  a  good  record 
and  is  wonderfully  improved  by  the 
school.' ' 

"Frank  is  "working  on  a  newspaper 
in  this  city  and  making  $35.00  per 
week.  There  has  been  more  accom- 
plished by  sending  this  boy  to  the 
Jackson  Training  school  than  any 
other  boy  we  have  ever  sent  from  this 
county. ' ' 

Lester  is  wonderfully  improved  by 
the  training  he  received  in  the  insti- 
tution and  has  not  missed  a  single 
day's  work  since  he  was  employed  by 
the  H dairy." 

"George  is  making  a  model  young 
man.  He  is  certainly  making  good 
and  working  every  day. ' ' 

"Jim  works  every  day..  He  has 
a  good  chance  to  make  good  and  seems 
to  be  taking  advantage  of  it." 

"Roy  is  so  much  changed  that  he 
is  a  delight  to  his  people.  He  stays 
in  at  night  and  delights  in  boxing. 
He  takes  active  parts  in  school  and 
church  and  studiously  avoids  old  com- 
rades   and    former    pastimes. " 

"Gilbert  joined  the  navy  to  get 
away  from  his  old  surroundings.  He 
has  finished  in  pharmacy  and  is  help- 
ing at  the  naval  hospital  with  patients 
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taken  from  the  operating  room." 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  hundreds 
of  authentic  stories  that  could  be  told 
by   Mr.    Boger   about   the   young  fel- 


lows, that  have  been  snatched  away 
from  evil  influences  and  guided  into 
the  sunlit  trail  that  leads  to  a  higher 
type  of  character. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  POPPY 

In  the  spring  of  1919,  amidst  complete  devastation,  the  popies  bloomed 
in  abundance  on  the  battlefields  of  France  where  so  many  American  sol- 
diers had  fallen  in  battle,  and  because  of  this  the  poppy  has  become  the  me- 
morial flower  of  the  American  Legion  and  the  Legion  Auxiliary.  The 
American  Legion  was  the  first  national  organization  to  adopt  the  poppy 
as  its  memorial  flower,  having  taken  this  action  at  the  national  convention 
held  n  Cheveland,  Ohio,  in  September,  1920. 

In  October  of  1921  at  its  organizing  convention  in  Kansas  City,  the 
American  Legion  adopted  the  poppy  as  its  flower  and  pledged  the  profits 
from  the  poppy  sales  100  per  cent  to  welfare  relief  for  the  service  men  and 
women  and  their  families,  thus  fulfilling  the  true  meaning  of  the  poppy — 
an  emblem  of  faith  kept  with  those  who  died  through  service  to  the  living. 


LOW  COST  IN  STATE  TO  EDUCATE 

CHILD 


(Lenoir  Topic) 


The  cost  of  keeping  one  child  in 
school  for  one  year  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  only  one-half  the  average 
cost  in  all  of  the  other  states,  for 
the  per  capita  cost  in  this  State  is 
only  $32.09,  while  the  average  per 
capita  coat  for  the  entire  United  States 
is  $65.00.  Nor  is  this  all.  For  the  48 
states,  North  Carolina  ranks  fortieth 
in  total  cost  of  operation,  meaning 
that  there  are  only  eight  other  states 
in  the  union  that  operate  their  schools 
at  lower  per  capita  cost  than  does 
North  Carolina. 

These  facts  are  shown  in  an  ex- 
haustive statistical  study  made  by  Dr. 
M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.,  of  "the  Stat?  ilo- 
partmeii(t  of  public  instructing,  in 
which    the    various    school    costs    are 


analyzed  and  compared  with  similar 
costs  in  other  states.  The  study 
shows,  according  to  Dr.  Noble,  that 
instead  of  spending  money  extrava- 
gantly for  education,  as  has  been 
charged,  that  the  State  is  in  reality 
spending  less  than  half  as  much  per 
pupil  as  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
and  that  the  operating  costs  are  among 
the  nine  lowest  in  the  entire  United 
States. 

"And  while  I  have  as  yet  made 
no  statistical  study  of  this  angle,  I 
believe  that  such  a  study  would  show 
that  North  Carolina  is  getting  a  high- 
er type  of  school  and  better  instruc- 
tion for  the  amount  of  money  spent 
than  any  other  State,"  Dr.  Noble 
declared. 
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AN  ENGLISH-AMERICAN  IN  REVO- 
LUTION 


(Selected) 


A  man  of  an  altogether  different 
temper  and  a  different  range  of  ex- 
periences wwas  the  poet,  William 
Cowper.  He  was  not  involved  in  poli- 
tics, either  actively  in  his  own  inter- 
est or  as  a  partisan  adherent.  He 
saw  that  things  had  gone  badly,  that 
Englishmen  had  been  separated  from 
Englishmen,  that  there  had  been  wrong 
and  misjudgment  and  folly  somewhere. 
He  was  ready  to  blame  anybody  and 
evrybody,  but  to  his  mind  the  Ameri- 
cans were  Englishmen  still.  They 
were  not  objects  of  enmity,  men  to  be 
vituperated  and  abused,  but  objects 
of  regret,  that  there  should  have  arisen 
so  disastrous  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  two  branches  of  the 
family. 

''I  consider  the  loss  of  America  as 
the  ruin  of  England,'  Cowper  "wrote 
to  Joseph  Hill  in  a  letter  dated  De- 
cember 9,  1781.  On  the  last  day  of 
that  year,  he  wrote  to  Joseph  Newton : 

'I  consider  England  and  America 
as  one  country.  They  were  so  in  res- 
pect of  interest,  intercourse,  and  affin- 
ity. A  great  earthquake  has  made  a 
partition,  and  now  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
floAvs  between  them.... The  dispensa- 
tion is  evidently  a  scourge  to  England, 
but  is  it  a  blessing  to  America?  Time 
may  prove  it  one,  but  at  present  it 
does  not  seem  to  wear  an  aspect  fav- 


ourable to  their  privileges,  either  civil 
or  religious.' 

This  is  not  the  word  of  an  enemy, 
but  of  a  man  who  can  still  feel  himself 
a  friend  of  those  with  whom  his  coun- 
try his  just  been   at   war. 

In  one  of  Cowper 's  letters  there  is 
a  tribute  to  Franklin  that  has  a  very 
pleasant  flavor.  It  is  dated  in  1782, 
at  a  time  when  it  mg'iht  be  supposed 
that  an  Englishman  would  have  been 
ready  to  undervalue  anything  Ameri- 
can. He  quotes  a  letter  just  at  hand 
from  Franklin,  in  which  Franklin  has 
praised  a  volume  of  poems  of  Cowper 's 
that  a  friend  of  the  poet  had  given 
him,  and  he  is  so  much  pleased  with 
the  American 's  approval  that  he  says : 

'We  may  now  treat  the  critics  as 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  treated  Gil 
Bias,  when  he  found  fault  "with  one 
of  his  sermons.  His  grace  gave  him 
a  kick,  and  said :  '  'Begone  for  a  jack- 
anapes, and  furnish  yourself  with  a 
better  taste,  if  you  know  where  to 
find  one."  ' 

The  colonists  who  carried  forward 
the  Revolution  thought  as  free  Eng- 
lishmen, fought  as  courageously  as 
ever  Englishmen  fought,  and  when  it 
was  over,  established  a  government 
that  was  the  outworking  of  ideas  de- 
veloped on  these  shores  from  English 
foundations. 


"A  world  without  a  Sabbath  would  be  like  a  man  without  a  smile,  like 
a  summer  without  flowers,  and  like  a  homestead  without  a  garden.     It  is 
the  joyous  day  of  the  whole  week." — Beecher. 
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DOROTHY  DIX  TELLS  HOW  SHE  BEGAN 
WRITING  DAILY  COLUMN 


(Asheville   Citizen) 


I  was  born  at  Woodstock,  a  farm 
on  the  border  between  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  In  our  household  was  a 
ha  If -demented  old  man,  a  pensioner 
of  my  grandfather  and  the  prototype 
of  Mr.  Dick,  in  David  Copperfield. 
He  taught  me  to  read,  and  that  made 
me  free  to  enjoy  a  fine  old  classical 
library..  Before  I  was  twelve  I  knew 
my  Shakespeare  and  Scott  and 
Dickens  by  heart  and  had  read  Smol- 
lett and  Fielding  and  Richardson — 
had  even  toyed  with  the  works  of 
Josephus  and  Motley's  "Dutch  Re- 
public," "The  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,''  and  other  airy 
literary    trifles    like    that. 

I  had  no  mushy  children 's  books 
to  read,  and  so  I  cut  my  teeth  on  the 
solid  meat  of  good  literature,  for 
which  mercy  I  thank  God.  Later  I 
was  sent  to  a  female  academy,  where, 
at  sixteen,  I  was  graduated  in  all  the 
ologies  and  isms,  and  in  a  love  of  a 
white  organdie  dress;  but  whatever 
real  education  I  got,  I  found  in  the 
yellow  old  books  in  the  library  at 
"Woodstock. 

Having  finished  school,  I  tucked  up 
my  hair  and  got  married,  as  was  the 
tribal  custom  among  my  people,  ex- 
pecting to  settle  down  on  Main  Street, 
and  spend  my  life  as  a  Main  Streeter; 
but  fate  had  other  plans  for  me.  A 
series  of  financial  and  domestic  catas- 
trophes chucked  me  out  into  the  world, 
not  only  to  earn  my  own  living,  but 
to  support  others.  I  did  not  know  a 
thing  on  earth  to  do  to  make  a  dollar, 


and  I  agonized  over  the  horror  of  de- 
pendence, until  I  grew  ill  and  was 
sent  to  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast  to 
recuperate. 

Her  First  Story 

Destiny — and  I  believe  in  Kismet  as 
implicitly  as  any  Mohammedan — led 
me  into  the  house  next  door,  to  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Nicholson,  the  great  woman  who 
owned  and  edited  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune.  I  showed  her  a  little  story 
I  had  written,  and  she  bought  it  for 
$3.00,  which  I  still  believe  to  be  the 
largest  sum  ever  paid  for  any  liter- 
ary composition.  Anyway,  my  fate 
was  sealed,  for  I  promptly  "wished 
myself"  on  the  Picayune,  and  my 
newspaper  career  began. 

I  had  a  passion  for  newspaper  work, 
and  I  set  about  learning  my  trade  with 
the  zeal  of  a  fanatic.  I  studied  the 
back  off  books  of  synonyms,  and 
word  books,  and  dictionaries.  I  mem- 
orized editorials  that  I  liked.  I  fol- 
lowed big  stories  in  every  part  of  the 
country  to  see  which  paper  played 
them  up  best.  I  dissected  the  work 
of  the  leading  paragraphists  to  find 
what  made  them  snappy.  I  lived  news- 
papers, I  ate  newspapers,  I  dreamed 
newspapers  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  go 
on  doing  it  until  I  die,  for  when  you 
are  born  with  that  thirst  for  printer's 
ink  there  is  no  cure  for  it  until  death 
writes  "30'"  at  the  bottom  of  your 
life  copy. 

Part  of  my  work  on  the  Picayune 
consisted  in  writing  every  week  an 
article    for    women.     I    pondered    for 
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a  long  time  on  what  line  I  should 
take;  and  then  it  came  to  me  that 
everything  in  the  world  had  been 
written  about  women,  and  for  wom- 
en, except  the  truth.  They  had  been 
celebrated  as  angels.  They  had  been 
pitied  as  martyrs.  They  had  been 
advised  to  be  human  doormats.  I 
knew  that  the  women  knew  that  they 
were  not  angels,  and  that  they  were 
tired  of  being  martyrs  and  doormats. 
They  were  fed  up  on  fulsome  flattery 
and  weary  of  suffering  and  being 
strong. 

Writes   The   Truth 

So  I  began  writing  for  my  sex 
the  truth,  as  I  have  seen  it,  about 
the  relationship  of  men  and  women. 
I  called  these  articles  the  'Dorothy 
Dix  Talks,"  and  women  liked  them. 
So  for  the  last  quarter  century  I 
have  laughed  and  cried  and  sympa- 
thized with  and  jollied  and  lambasted 
and  advised  millions  upon^  millions 
of  my  sisters  with  whom  I  have  had 
heart-to-heart  talks  through  the  pa- 
pers the  world  over. 

I  have  been  the  confidante  of  the 
women  who  keep  brothels  and  the 
girls  in  them.  I  have  sat  in  prison 
cells  and  listend  to  the  heart  stories 
of  murderesses  and  have  sat  in  lux- 
urious drawing  rooms  while  the  guest 
of  millionaires'  wives.  I  have  seen 
women  in  their  moments  of  triumph 
and  in  their  hours  of  despair;  and 
there  is  no  joy  or  sorrow  that  can 
tear  at  the  human  heart  that  I  do 
not  know.  All  this  has  given  me  a 
knowledge  and  an  understanding  of 
human  nature  that  no  young  girl  or 
woman  who  has  led  just  a  home  life 
could  have. 

I  take  my  work  very  seriously.     If 


a  preacher  has  a  congregation  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  of  people  on  Sun- 
day he  thinks  he  has  a  good  audience. 
If  he  preaches  to  a  thousand  people 
on  Sundays,  we  consider  him  a  popu- 
lar preacher,  and  speak  of  his  great 
influence.  Without  vanity,  I  may 
say  that  six  times  a  week  I  talk  to 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  read 
the  daily  papers,  all  the  way  from 
Xew  York  to  South  America,  and 
from  London  to  Shanghai —  where- 
ever  papers  are  published  in  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

To  me  it  seems  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter to  write  what  women  will  read 
in  the  privacy  of  their  homes  while 
they  are  rocking  the  baby  to  sleep; 
what  working  girls  will  read  as  they 
go  to  and  come  from  their  work; 
what  men  will  read  while  trying  to 
find  some  key  that  will  unlock  the 
riddle  of  the  human  conundrum  to 
which  they  are  married,  and  what 
men  and  women  will  read  in  the  stress 
of  great  emotional  upheavals,  when 
they  are  solely  buffeted  by  temptation. 
Personal   Friend 

To  all  of  these  people  I  have  tried 
to  make  Dorothy  Dix  a  personal 
friend  to  whom  they  will  always  turn 
for  sympathy  and  counsel;  and  so 
my  desk  has  become  a  confessional 
at  which  men  and  women  open  their 
hearts  and  tell  me  the  secrets  they 
would  not  tell  their  nearest  and  dear- 
est, and  at  which  they  ask  advice 
upon  every  subject  under  the  sun 
from  how  to  reduce  their  weight  to 
whether  they  shall  elope  with  their 
stenographers  or  their  best  friends' 
husbands.  Many  of  the  problems  are 
so  intricate  that  only  Almighty  wis- 
dom itself  can  solve  them;  but  to  all 
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I    give    understanding    and    the    best 
advice  I  have  in  the  shop. 

Often  a  tired  and  discouraged  wom- 
an will  write  to  me  that  something 
I  have  written  has  made  her  see  that 
raising  a  family  is  a  great  and  glor- 
ious career  for  a  woman  and  that  it 
has  given  her  fresh  courage  to  go  on 
with  the  dull  monotony  of  the  daily 
grind  in  a  poor  household.  Doctors 
often  write  to  me  that  they  give  my 
articles  to  their  neurotic  feminine 
patients  instead  of  pills  and  potions. 
A  girl  will  write  to  me  that  something 
I    have    written    has    kept    her    from 


setting  her  feet  on  the  downward  path. 
Often  married  men  and  wom^n  write 
to  me  that  I  have  kept  them  from 
committing  the  sin  and  folly  of  think- 
ing they  can  find  happiness  in  the 
double  life.  And  often  bridal  cou- 
ples write  and  ask  for  my  blessing, 
and  say  that  they  are  going  to  play  the 
matrimonial  game  according  to  Doro- 
thy Dix. 

These  letters  are  my  real  pay  for 
my  work,  and  make  me  feel  that  I 
wouldn't  exchange  jobs  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 


COURTESY  IN  THE  HOME 

The  writer  was  once  a  guest  for  a  day  or  two  in  a  family  in  which 
there  were  four  boys  from  eight  to  twenty  years  old.  The  charming  thing 
about  the  household  was  the  deference  the  boys  showed  their  mother. 
When  she  entered  a  room  they  treated  her  with  the  courtesy  that  would 
be  accorded  to  a  distinguished  visitor.  In  the  table  conversation  she 
was  never  interrupted  when  she  was  talking  and  what  she  said  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  respect.  The  visitor  oould  see  that  she  held  a  unique 
place  in  the  household.  She  was  mistress,  and  her  boys  gave  her  the  de- 
ference that  they  would  have  conceded  to  a  queen.  There  was  no  lack  of 
genial  temper  and  bright  sally  and  rejoinder.  It  was  evidently  a  happy 
household,  but  the  note  of  affection  and  honor  for  the  mother  was  un- 
mistakable. The  explanation  was  not  difficult  to  discover,  for  it  needed 
only  slight  observation  to  detect  that  the  attitude  of  the  sons  toward  their 
mother  was  only  the  reflection  of  the  attitude  of  their  father  toward  his 
wife.  Her  personal  authority  and  precedence  in  the  home  was  empha- 
sized and  enforced  by  her  husband's  unfailing  courtesy  toward  her.  One 
could  but  think  how  much  parents  can  do,  if  they  are  wise,  to  prevent  their 
children  from  falling  into  habits  of  disrespect  and  shameful  discourtesy. 
If  husbands  and  wivse  would  treat  each  other  with  considerate  courtesy 
their  children  would  have  always  before  them  an  example  worthy  of  imi- 
tation.— Watchman-Examner. 
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THE  CONTRADICTING  SOUTH 


(Mecklenburg  Times) 


One  of  the  cleverest  articles  we  have 
read  in  some  time  is  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Outlook  of  June  19  by 
Charles  Morrow  Wilson  in  which  he 
discusses  '"The  Contradictory  South." 
He  points  out  that  this  section  is  old- 
fashioned  and  with  traditions,  it  is 
primitive  and  backward,  it  is  also 
ultra-modern  and  progressive,  cultur- 
ed and  crude,  bigoted  and  yet  broad- 
minded. 

"For  the  South,"  he  says,  "is  a 
land  of  strange  contradictions;  it  is 
a  great  paradoxical  commonwealth, 
most  of  it  rural,  much  of  it  still  a 
country  of  young  frontiers.  The 
South  is  not  a  lolling  monotony  of 
cotton  fields,  chocolate-tinted  mam- 
mies and  frolicking  piccaninnies ;  nor 
is  it  an  insuperable  expanse  of  factory 
stacks,  power  dams,  old  derricks  and 
puffing  gins.  It  is  a  country  of  bear 
dens,  wild' flowers  and  filling  stations; 
of  primitive  Baptists  and  mercurial 
iconoclasts." 

None  who  will  think  seriously  and 
who  know  much  of  the  South  can 
deny  that  this  is  the  truth,  force- 
fully stated.  And  so  is  what  Mr.  "Wil- 
son says  about  tenant  system  of  cot- 
ton farming  and  outside  capital  that 
is  pouring  into  the  South,  which  fol- 
lows : 

"The  body  of  the  South  varies  no 
more  surprisingly  than  does  its  spirit. 

It  is  a  haven  of  social  urges  which 
move  in  juxtaposition  to  one  another, 
of  social  urges  which  refute  and  be- 
fuddle and  throw  a  catawampus.  By 
way  of  a  beginning  contradiction, 
there  is  the  feudal  South  versus  the 


industrial  South.  The  tenant  system 
of  cotton  farming,  itself  an  outgrowth 
of  slavery,  has  lost  few  of  its  slavish 
aspects.  The  tenant  remains  shackled 
and  tethered  by  the  bonds  of  econo- 
my. Cotton  is  his  sole  crcnp  and  his 
sole  credit.  When  he  must  borrow 
he  can  give  as  security  only  a  harvest 
lien  on  the  prospctive  yield  of  his 
acres.  In  the  run  of  instances  the 
village  merchant  serves  a  slender  and 
advances  measured  hand-outs  of  vic- 
tuals, clothing  and  necessary  inciden- 
tals, taking  in  payment  a  crop  mort- 
gage levied  jointly  against  the  ten- 
ant and  the  landowner.  So  the  rent 
farmer  buys  on  a  credit  and  pays  in 
October  and  having  paid  he  must  go 
again  as  a  suppliant  in  quest  of  credit. 
But  the  landlord  and  the  merchant 
figure  that  the  price  of  cotton  is  bound 
to  be  better.  So,  also,  does  the  ten- 
ant. Thus  the  trio  follows  with  the 
years,  always  trailing  down  the  rain- 
bow of  better-prices-for-cotton.  The 
landlord  holds,  the  merchant  risks  and 
the  tenant  hoes,  and,  relatively  speak- 
ing, all  three  stay  poor.  Debt  con- 
sidered, the  landlord  is  probably  the 
poorest  of  the  three.  Chances  are 
that  he  enherited  the  land,  and  to 
hold  it  must  keep  endlessly  at  battle 
with  varacious  debt. 

"Torrents  of  capital  are  pouring 
Southward,  but  instead  of  attempting 
a  cure  for  the  intricate  and  baffling 
delemma  of  tenantry,  this  newer  gen- 
try of  industry  and  enterprise  is  de- 
veloping and  exploiting  the  more  de- 
pendable lucrative  resources  of  the 
South ;  power,  timber,  oil,  iron,  cotton 
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byproducts,  fabric  factories  and  news- 
papers ;  and  while  steering  painstak- 
ingly clear  of  the  hoe-a-day.  humdrum 
of  cotton-hoeing,  which  nevertheless 
remains  the  economic  stay  of  some 
eleven  million  people.  The  new  in- 
dustrialism concentrates  its  activities 
upon  relatively  few  happily  situated 
communities,  leaving  the  great  phy- 
sical body  of  the  South  carry  on  its 
own  strange  way.  A  corporation 
could  raise  twenty  million  dol- 
lars for  the  execution  of  a 
power  project  assured  the  while  of 
cleai',  bright  business,  but  when  put 
upon  with  a  proposal  to  spend  a  tenth 
of  that  amount  for  easing  along  a  few 
thousand  acres  of  worn-out  cotton 
land  providing  upkeep  for  indigent 
negroes,  doddering  fences,  aging  mules 
gin  tolls,  drainage  ditehes,and  definite 
durations  of  tenant  vituals — the  min- 
ions of  capital  would  n0  doubt  res- 
pond with  unctuous  negations.  In 
such  a  case  there  must  be  a  recipiant 
of  the  buck.  There  is — the  land  hold- 
er, whose  stead  is  but  slightly  changed 
by  the  passing  of  decades,  Dred  Scott 
decisions,  aboilition  or  national  pro- 
hibition. 

"The  South  is  more  misrepresented 
by  extravagant  laudations  of  the  ris- 
ing mightiness  of  its  industries  than 
by  the  lamentations  of  its  serfdom  of 
tenantry.     Both   subjects  are  ponder- 


ous enough,  to  be  sure,  but  either 
lacks  several  good  country  miles  of 
being  all  the  South.  It  strikes  me 
that  the  South  has  engendered  a  three- 
fold aristocracy :  its  primitive  aristo- 
cracy of  land-ownership,  and  a  delv- 
ing and  seething  industrial  aristocracy, 
each  one  of  them  doing  its  part  to- 
wards bolstering  a  new  intellectual 
aristocracy,  which  is  coming  to  stand 
Colossus-like,  with  a  foot  on  either 
prop. 

' '  The  rural  Southerner,  in  particu- 
lar, when  faced  with  newisms  and 
Babbitt  lore,  is  slow  to  nibble  and 
slower  to  bite,  x  x  x  considerd  be- 
havioristically,  the  rural  Southerner 
is  an  individualist.  He  is  non-cooper- 
ative and  non-fraternal.  He  plants 
his  cotton  and  roofs  his  house  and 
slaughters  his  pigs  when  the  urge 
is  upon  him.  He  bears  poverty,  floods 
and  boll  weevil  stoically.  I  firmly 
believe  that  Southerners,  as  a  people, 
are  the  most  emotional  and  impulsive 
of  Americans.  A  son  of  a  capricious 
Dame  Nature,  one  closely  tethered  to 
her  maternal  apron  strings,  the  South- 
ern countryman  generally  figures  on 
doing  what  he  wants  to  do,  when  he 
wants  to,  only  so  long  as  he  wishes 
to  do  it.  When  his  mind  changes,  it 
changes.  Explanations  are  superflu- 
ous. He  gets  out  of  the  notion  and 
that   is   all.'' 


Small  boy — "Dad,  how  do  they  get  the  water  in  the  watermelon? 
Father— "They  plant  the  seed  in  the  Spring,  my  son."— Exchange. 
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HELPING  THE  BLIND  TO  SEE 

By  Charles  G.  Muller 


Though  a  million  and  a  half  persons 
travel  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
each  year  to  see  with  their  own  eyes 
the  twelve  acres  of  exhibit  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, there  are  none  who  get  a  bigger 
thrill  than  the  boys  and  girls  who 
see  the  museum  with  their  fingers — 
the  blind  children  of  New  York  City. 

There  is  nothing  they  cannot  see, 
from  the  smallest  "darning  needle7' 
in  the  insect  cases  to  the  great  sulphur- 
bottom  whale  that  stretches  seventy- 
six  feet  through  a  long  hall.  They 
grow  silent  with  wonder  at  sight  of 
the  dogs  and  sledges  that  carried 
Peary  to  the  North  Pole,  and  they 
even  locate  the  North  Pole  itself  on 
a  specially  constructed  map  of  the 
world. 

You  dare  not  tell  a  sinle  one  of 
these  eager  children  that  he  does  not 
really  see  but  only  feels  all  these 
things,  for  if  you  do  he  will  raise  a 
loud  protest.  In  fact,  he  will  try  to 
prove  you  wrong.  Putting  his  arms 
around  the  plaster  globe  that  shows 
all  the  mountains,  continents,  valleys, 
and  seas  of  the  world,  he  will  run  his 
finger  along  an  identation. 

"See,  here's  the  Mississippi  River,'' 
he'll  tell  you.  "Here's  China.  Look, 
here's  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

Or  if  you  come  on  a  group  of  chil- 
dren in  the  hall  Avhere  Caliph,  the 
huge  hippopotamus  that  used  to  be  in 
the  zoo,  is  mounted,  you  '11  hear  a  pip- 
ing voice  call,  ''"'Hey,  Lizzie.  Come 
and  take  a  look  at  Caliph.  He's  a 
block   long. ' ' 

When    Lizzie    takes    her    look,    she 


finishes  Avith,  "He  must  have  a  lovely 
disposition.  See  how  his  mouth  curls 
up  at  the  corners." 

See  and  look  are  tw0  of  the  com- 
monest words  in  the  vocabulary  of 
these  blind  children.  They  use  them 
all  the  time,  for  they  continually  are 
trying  to  show  the  rest  of  their  group 
what  they  themselves  have  just  seen. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  why  they 
will  not  admit  they  are  different  from 
sighted  children  when  one  sees  them 
constantly  calling  to  each  other  to 
"come  and  take  a  look  at"  the  ani- 
mals. The  museum  lecturers  and 
guides  never  say  feel — always    see. 

For  fifteen  years  blind  boys  and 
girls  of  New  York  City  schools  have 
been  getting  acquainted  with  wild 
flowers,  strange  peoples,  birds,  planets 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  through  the 
initiative  of  the  museum  and  the  help 
of  the  Jonathan  Thorne  Memorial 
Fund  which  bears  the  cost  of  the 
work  and  also  pays  the  children's 
carfare  when  they  come  to  see  the 
museum.  Most  of  them  otherwsie 
would  never  have  had  any  touch  with 
nature.  They  would  have  gone  through 
life  as  unaware  of  the  wonderful 
worlds  of  life  about  them  as  the  boy 
who  had  never  seen  a  cat  before  he 
came  to  the  museum. 

For  most  of  the  children  the  muse- 
um is  a  real  entrance  to  new  worlds. 
Many  of  them  never  have  been  out- 
side of  the  city,  and  so  have  no  idea 
even  what  a  country  road  is  like.  The 
majority  come  from  homes  where 
families  cannot  take  the  time  and  of- 
ten do   not   know  enough   to   tell   the 
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really  beautiful  and  interesting  things 
about  birds  and  flowers  and  animals. 
Through  the  years,  the  children  have 
been  forced  to  retire  more  and  more 
into  themselves  because  they  find  that 
people  soon  tire  of  answering  their 
questions.  In  the  museum  they  not 
only  can  ask  all  the  questions  they 
want,  but  they  also  can  be  sure  of 
getting  answers  that  they  know  are 
right.  They  do  not  have  t0  unlearn 
the    things   they    learn    here. 

So  many  blind  children  have  so 
pitifully  little  accurate  knowledge 
that  their  mistakes  frequently  bring 
a  real  tug  at  the  heartstrings  of  their 
instructors. 

One  day,  one  of  the  women  teachers 
found  a  puzzled  blind  boy  feeling  a 
bird. 

"Do  you  want  any  help?"  she 
asked. 

''Thank  you,"  he  replied.  "I  was 
just  looking  for  his  other  two  legs." 

"But   birds   have   only   two    legs." 

The  boy  looked  confused.  Then  he 
smiled.  "That's  a  joke  on  me,"  he 
explained.  "The  only  animal  I  ever 
knew  was  a  dog,  and  he  had  four  legs. 
I  thought  all  animals  had  four  legs." 

The  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  the 
museum  to  study  nature  learn  quickly 
and  retain  what  they  gather.  And 
though  they  have  little  knowledge 
when  they  come,  they  also  have  few 
misconceptions  and  few  preconceived 
fears.  They  are  cautious  in  using 
their  fingers  to  see  things,  but  they 
have  none  of  the  instinctive,  unreason- 
ing fears  that  the  normal  human  has. 
Snakes,  mice,  and  the  various  wicked- 
looking  species  of  spiders  do  not 
frighten   them. 

One  boy,  who  knew  something  about 


animals,  was  taken  to  the  room  with 
the  common  insects  and  reptiles  that 
you  find  in  the  country.  ''See  this 
glass  case  with  the  wooden  frame1?" 
said  his  instructor  putting  the  boy's 
hand  all  around  it.  "See  the  hook  at 
the  end?  Unlock  it  and  let's  take  a 
look  at  these  darning  needles  under- 
neath  the   glass.     See   their   wings?" 

The  boy  was  delighted.  After  the 
darning  needles  he  took  a  look  at  live 
polliwogs  and  frogs  in  an  aquarium. 
And  finally,  without  a  trace  of  the 
fear  that  a  sighted  boy  would  show, 
he  picked  up  two  live  snakes  that 
wiggled  is  his  hand  and  gave  him  the 
greatest  thrill  of  his  life.  "See  the 
snakes, ' '  he  called  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  jumping  up  and  down  in  his 
excitement. 

Another  boy,  not  so  well  versed  in 
natural  history,  was  given  a  snake. 

"Now  don't  be  surprised  to  find 
that  he  hasn't  any  arms  or  legs," 
he  was  told. 

He  took  the  snake  in  his  hands  and 
felt  it  all  over.  "Gee,"  he  shouted 
in  glee,  "he's  all  tail!" 

Such  observations  brink  a  laugh,  yet 
the  reasoning  of  these  blind  children  is 
so  astonishingly  direct  and  true  that 
instructors  often  are  startled  at  the 
things  the  youngsters  see.  One  boy 
heard  a  lecture  on  "How  Seeds  Are 
Scattered"  and  saw  some  hard  ash 
keys,  'which  carry  the  ash  seeds  on 
the  wind.  A  few  weeks  later  he  came 
to  the  museum  to  hear  about  "Hiawa- 
tha 's  People ' '  and  saw  the  model  of 
a  birch-bark  canoe  and  a  graceful  pad- 
dle. As  he  felt  the  paddle,  he  turn- 
ed to   the  teacher. 

' '  This  is  just  the  shape  of  ash 
seed, ' '   he   observed,   a    theory   which 
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learned  scientists  have  put  forth  for 
years  regarding  the  origin  of  the} 
canoe  paddle. 

Another  boy,  10  years  old,  came 
upon  the  walrus  one  day  in  the  mam- 
mal hall.  "Look  at  the  frog,"  he 
called  to  his  instructor. 

'"Have  you  ever  seen  a  frog?"  she 
asked. 

"Yes." 

"A  real  one  or  a  picture  of  one?" 

"A  picture  of  one,  and  it  looked 
just  like  that."  Then  for  the  first 
time  the  teacher  saw  the  resemblance 
that  the  little  blind  boy  had  seen  im- 
mediately. 

Mostly  the  children  like  animals 
best,  and  they  learn  about  the  very 
big  ones  by  seeing  a  model  first.  Then 
when  they  can  recognize  the  different 
animals,  they  take  a  look  at  the  real 
thing,   many  times  bigger. 

Now  where  you  and  I  who  can  see 
compare  the  elephant  or  the  giant 
whale  with  some  standard  measure, 
an  inch  or  a  yard,  the  blind  boy  or 
girl  has  no  such  standard  and  he  can 
only  compare  things  with  himself. 
When  he  sees  a  polar  bear,  he  thinks 
of  it  as  three  or  four  times  as  big  as 
he  is.  The  rabbit  is  only  as  long  as 
he  can  spread  his  ten  fingers,  and  the 
bluebird 's  egg  is  so  small  that  he  can 
easily  hold  half  a  hozen  of  them  in 
his  hand. 

He  is  resourceful  in  seeing  what  he 
wants.  When  he  wishes  to  find  out 
how  far  out  the  elephant 's  tusks  jut 
and  how  big  the  beast's  flapping  ears 
are,  he  has  somebody  lift  him  up  on 
his  shoulders.  Even  when  he  wants 
to  look  at  the  giant  whale  which  hangs 
from  the  ceiling  far  out  of  reach,  he 
sees  it — by  going  up  on  the  balcony 


and  pacing  off  the  distance  from  the 
whale's  nose  to  its  tail  tip.  Nothing 
is  beyond  him. 

He  even  watches  the  earth  revolving 
around  the  sun,  and  he  sees  the  sea- 
sons change  as  the  turning  of  the 
earth  carries  the  various  countries 
farther  from  the  sun.  Because  he  has 
felt  the  "warmth  of  the  sunlight  in  the 
summer  he  can  see  the  sun  rays  travel 
from  sun  to  earth  on  a  model  solar 
system,  while  Dr.  G.  Clyde  Fisher, 
who  has  charge  of  the  museum's  work 
with  blind  children,  explains  how 
everything  works. 

If  these  blind  children  actually 
could  see,  probably  the  first  thing 
they  would  want  to  look  at  would  be 
the  birds  and  flowers,  for  they  always 
are  eager  to  hear  the  notes  of  the 
birds  they  have  learned  to  know,  and 
they  grow  most  enthusiastic  over  des- 
criptions of  colorful  plumage  and 
bright  flowers.  Whether  they  really 
do  see  a  complete,  colorful  picture  of 
the  birds  is  hard  to  say,  for  no  one  can 
tell  what  visions  of  color  can  or  can- 
not be  conjured  up  by  a  boy  or  girl 
whose  eyes  never  have  even  seen  the 
sunlight.  But  they  chuckle  Avith  joy 
when  they  see  the  peacock  vainly  strut 
its  gorgeous  plumage. 

In  the  spring,  when  even  the  air  in 
city  streets  carries  a  delicate  fra- 
grance, they  become  acquainted  with 
the  arbutus  and  buttercups  and  daises, 
smelling  them  and  seeing  them  through 
fingers  and  by  color  descriptions  of 
the  teachers.  In  the  autumn  they  ex- 
perience all  the  thrill  of  hunting  for 
nuts,  without  leaving  the  classroom. 
In  winter  they  travel  to  Alaska  and 
see  themselves  dressed  in  Eskimo 
clothes,     di'iving     dog     teams     to    the 
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North   pole   on   the   very   sledge   that  fingers,   and   often   she   writes   letters 

carried    Peary    there.  on  the   typewriter   telling  Dr.   Fisher 

Even  Helen  Schulz,  a  young  school-  how  much  she  enjoys  seeing  the  many 

girl,  can  see  the  museum  though  she  new   worlds   that   the   museum   opens 

is  both  blind  and   deaf.     Like  Helen  for  her  sightless   eyes. 
Keller,   she   sees   and   talks   with   her 


THE  DAY  AND  THE  WORK 

To  each  man  is  given  a  day  and  his  work  for  the  day, 
Once,  and  no  more,  he  is  given  tp  travel  the  way; 
And  woe  if  he  flies  from  the  task,  whatever  the  odds, 
For  the  task  is  appointed  to  Vm  on  the  scroll  of  the  gods. 

There  is  waiting  a  work  where  only  his  hands  can  avail; 
And  so,  if  he  falters,  a  chord  in  the  music  will  fail. 
He  may  laugh  to  the  sky,  he  may  lie  for  an  hour  in  the  sun, 
But  he  dare  not  go  hence  till  the  labor  appointed  is  done. 

4 

To  each  man  is  given  a  marble  to  carve  for  the  wall — 
A  stone  that  is  needed  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  all; 
And  only  his  soul  has  the  magic  to  give  it  a  grace, 
And  only  his  hands  have  the  cunning  to  put  it  in  place. 

Yes,  the  task  that  is  given  to  each  man,  no  other  can  do; 
So  the  errand  is  waiting;  it  has  waited  through  ages  for  you, 
And  now  you  appear;  and  the  hushed  ones  are  turning  their  gaze 
To  see  what  you  do  with  your  chance  in  the  chamber  of  days. 

— Edwin  Markham. 
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HIS  COUNTRY'S  FLAG 


By  Anna  B.  Royce 


Breathless  from  running',  Lester 
gained  the  summit  of  the  hill  and,  just 
as  the  sun  rose,  pulled  the  rope  that 
sent  the  flag  gliding  smoothly  to  the 
top  of  the  staff,  where  it  spread  its 
graceful  silken  folds  to  the  morning 
breeze. 

The  boy's  heart  beat  proudly.  How 
splendid  the  flag  looked  floating  above 
him !     His  flag ! 

A  shout  rang  up  the  hill,  and,  look- 
ing toward  the  school  house,  Lestef 
saw  a  man  standing  with  hat  off.  II 
Avas  Mr.  Williams,  his  teacher. 

"Good  work,  boy!"  called  the  man, 
waving  at  him. 

"He  saw  it,"  thought  the  boy  hap- 
pily, his  eyes  following  Mr.  Williams' 
departing  form. 

There  wias  to  be  a  picnic  in  the 
school  grove  that  Independence  Day, 
and  Mr.  Williams  had  appointed  Les- 
ter guardian  of  the  flag  owned  by  the 
school.  As  he  gave  it  to  the  boy, 
he  had  said, 

"Take  care  of  your  country's  flag. 
Be  at  your  post  on  the  hill  to  raise 
it  promptly  at  sunrise.  Be  there  to 
lower  it  at  sunset,  and  on  no  account 
let  it  touch  ground.  I  know  I  can 
trust  you,  Lester. ' ' 

The  lad 's  face  glowed  as  he  recall- 
ed these  words;  then  a  shadow  passed 
over  it.  The  other  boys  had  not  ap- 
proved of  Mr.  Williams'   choice. 

"Ad-w — Avhat  did  he  choose  Les 
Hickey  for?"  Billy  Gates  had  pro- 
tested.    "Les  Hickey's  a  'f raid  cat!" 

"I'll  say  Les  Hickey's  a  'fraid 
cat, ' '  echoed  Tommy  Coons,  giving 
Lester  a  dark  look,  and  adding  taunt- 
ingly, 


'"Better  run  home,  'Fraidy.  It's 
clouding  up  and  is  going  t0  thunder 
and  lighten  like   anything!" 

"  'Fraid  Cat,  'Fraid  Cat!"  yelled 
the  boys,  and  Lester  had  gone  away 
furious. 

And  yet,  what  they  had  said  was 
true.  He  was  afraid  of  thunder 
storms.  In  the  locality  from  whence 
he  had  lately  come  such  storms  were 
practically  unknown,  and  Lester  had 
not  yet  become  accustomed  to  them. 
The  boys  had  seen  him  turn  white  and 
shiver  at  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  and 
an  ominous  peal  of  thunder. 

Mr.  Williams  had  seen  him  cringe, 
also,  and  yet  Mr.  Williams  had  made 
him  guardian  of  the  flag,  saying,  "I 
trust  you,  Lester."  The  boy  deter- 
mined to  be  worthy  of  his  teacher's 
trust. 

Fearful  that  he  might  fail  in  his 
duty,  he  had  tried  to  stay  awake  the 
night  before  the  picnic.  But  he  doz- 
ed off  just  before  sunrise,  waking 
m  a  panic  from  a  dream  that  he  had 
failed  after  all.  He  had,  however, 
been  promptly  on  time,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams had  seen  him  raise  the  flag. 
The  glow  of  happiness,  which  had 
subsided  at  the  thought  of  his  recent 
humiliation,  returned,  and  Lester  felt 
glad,  very  glad  as  he  Avent  back  over 
the  hill   to   his   home. 

The  day  was  likely  to  prove  some- 
what of  an  ordeal,  for  since  that 
fateful  thunder  storm  the  boys  had 
not  asked  Lester  to  join  in  their  games. 

It  turned  out  as  he  expected.  He 
was  left  to  himself  and  felt  lonely  and 
awkward,  until  Mr.  Williams,  drop- 
ping down  beside   him  under  a  tree, 
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engaged  him  in  talk  of  the  boyish 
sports  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  West. 
Lester  forgot  the  attitude  of  the  boys 
toward  him  as  he  talked  with  his 
teacher  upon  a  subject  dear  to  his 
heart.  But  presently,  Mr.  Williams 
being  called  away,  Lester  strolled  over 
to   the   ball   field. 

"Got  the  flag  up,  I  see,"  began 
Billy  Gates,  eyeing  the  emblem  on  the 
hill.  Then,  turning  a  mocking  face 
toward   Lester, 

"Good  thing  it  didn't  storm  this 
morning  at   sunrise.     Hi,   Lester?" 

Lester  turned  his  back  upon  Billy 
and  walked  over  to  an  excited  group 
of  boys  who  were  trying  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute for  one  of  their  number  on 
the  nine. 

"Here's  Les,"  sang  out  Tim  Rob- 
bins,  "let's  put  him  on,  fellows." 
Then,  looking  up  into  the  sky,  "No 
storm  in  sight.     Want  to  go  on,  Les?" 

For  a  moment  Lester  believed  Tim 
meant  it.  His  eyes  shone,  as  he  re- 
plied   eagerly, 

"I'll  say  I  do!" 

Then  his  heart  sank  as  a  perfect 
babel    of    mocking   laughter    arose. 

'''Aw-av — that's  a  good  one!"  yel- 
led Tommy  Coons.  "Les  on  a  ball 
nine!  Think  of  that  fellows!  'Fraidy 
wants   to   play  ball!     Haw,   haw!" 

Lester   turned    on   him   furiously, 

"I  know  a  sight  more  about  the 
game  than  you  or  your  old  bunch  ever 
dreamed  of ! "  he  retorted  hotly,  and 
then  dashed  away  amid  shouts  of 
derision,  blinking  back  the  angry  tears 
that  would  come  in  spite  of  himself. 
He'd  get  away  from  all  this.  He'd 
go  home. 

Then  he  saw  the  flag  floating  high 
above  them  on  the  hill  where  he  had 
raised    it    that    morning.     His    coun- 


try's flag!  He  was  the  guardian  of 
that  flag.  He  wouldn't  go  away.  He 
would  stay  by  until  sunset. 

Going  slowly  back  to  camp,  he  of- 
fered his  services  to  the  teachers,  who 
were  preparing  the  picnic  lunch.  His 
help  was  thankfully  accepted,  and  he 
sturdily  set  to  work  collecting  wood 
for  the  fire,  sharpening  sticks  for  the 
marshmallow  roast,  lugging  heavy 
pails  of  water  and  big  baskets  of  food 
and  putting  up  swings.  He  tried  to 
shut  out  all  thought  of  the  boys,  com- 
batting his  loneliness  by  filling  in 
every  moment   with   hard   work. 

After  lunch  came  the  races  and 
contests.  Lester  was  stealing  of?  to 
watch  them  froin  a  distance  when  Mr. 
Williams    detained    him. 

"Boy,"  he  urged  earnestly,  "here's 
your  chance  to  show  those  fellows  the 
stuff  you're  made  of.  Get  into  the 
races  and  win!  You  can  do  it,  boy, 
you  can  do  it,  I  know ! ' ' 

The  words,  the  look  of  certainty  in 
Mr.  Williams '  eager  eyes,  gave  Lester 
a  feeling  of  strength  and  confidence 
he  had  not  known  before.  The  scorn 
of  the  boys  was  nothing  to  him  now. 
He  didn't  care  much  about  "showing 
those  fellows"  what  he  could  do.  All 
that  mattered  to  him  was  that  he 
should  prove  to  the  man  who  had 
faith  in  him  that  he  was  worthy  of 
his    trust. 

Lester  entered  every  race  and  con- 
test to  Avhich  he  was  eligible,  and  won 
them  all. 

The  grove  rang  with  shouts  of  ap- 
plause as  he  won  race  after  race, 
contest  after  contest.  But  Lester 
noticed,  although  sneering  faces  had 
taken  on  looks  of  reluctant  admira- 
tion, the  boys  did  not  applaud  him. 
And  somehow,  he  didn't  care  at  all. 
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The  honest  pleasure  upon  the  face  of 
his  teacher  counted  far  more  with 
Lester  than  anything  else. 

But   a   test   yet   awaited   him. 

It  had  been  a  hot,  close  day  and 
late  in  the  afternoon  a  storm  came 
up;  a  sudden,  terrifying  hurricane  of 
wind  and  rain,  accompanied  by  thun- 
der and  lightning.  The  merry-makers 
fled  to  the  school  house.  Lester,  in 
a  frenzy  of  fright,  had  started  with 
the  rest  for  shelter,  but  a  sudden 
thought  made  him  stop.  The  flag! 
He  must  ha.ul  it  down. 

He  glanced  up  the  steep  hill  where 
it  flapped  madly  in  the  wind,  and 
then  dashed  toward,  it  facing  the  ter- 
rific gale.  The  lightning  flashed  sharp- 
ly about  him;  the  thunder  crashed 
violently.  His  heart  beat  wildly,  and 
he  shook  with  fear,  but  he  kept  on, 
his  one  purpose  being  to  reach  and 
haul  down  the  flag. 

Half  way  up  the  incline  he  fell, 
and  lay  a  moment  before  he  could 
catch  his  breath.  Then  he  struggled 
on  once  more,  and  at  length  gained 
the  crest  of  the  hill.  Putting  forth 
every  ounce  of  strength  which  he  pos- 
sessed, he  pulled  wildly  at  the  rope 
attached  to  the  flag.  The  heavy  silk- 
en emblem  was  hard  to  manage,  for 
as  it  began  to  descend  the  wind 
caught  and  wound  it  about  the  flag- 
staff. 

Lester  heard  an  ominous  cracking 
of  wood.  The  violent  wind  had  broken 
the  pole.     The  flag  was  falling! 

Leaping  forward,  he  caught  and 
held  it  as  high  as  he  could,  one 
hand  grasping  the  base  of  the  broken 
pole,  the  other  forcing  the  flag  away 
from  the  ground.  He  couldn't  hold 
on  much  longer;  his  arms  were  grow- 
ing numb  and  he  was  conscious  of  a 


pain  shooting  through  his  shoulder. 
The  pole  must  have  hit  him,  he  thought 
dimly. 

He  believed — he  was — falling  and 
— the  flag — would  touch — ground  after 
all.  Too — bad — when  Mr.  Williams 
was — trusting    him — 

' '  0,  God, ' '  he  prayed  frantically, 
don't  let  her  touch  ground — please 
don't!" 

He  had  forgotten  the  storm;  the 
pain  in  his  shoulder  didn't  matter; 
nothing  mattered — if  only — he  could 
keep — his  country's  flag — from  touch- 
ing—" 

"Hold  on,  boy,"  called  a  reassur- 
ing voice,  "I'm  right  here !  Hold  on, 
like  a  brick!" 

Lester  rallied  and  clutched  the  pole 
desperately.  He  would  hold  on.  Mr. 
Williams  was  trusting  him. 

And  then  a  strong  arm  came  about 
him  and  someone  raised  the  heavy 
banner  from  his  numb  body  and  he 
looked  up  into  a  pair  of  eyes  that 
were  full  of  a,  strange  light. 

"Mr. — Mr.  Williams,"  he  gasped, 
swaying  back  against  the  strong  arm, 
"did  she  touch1?  I — I  tried  awful 
hard—" 

"No,  boy,"  answered  his  teacher 
in  a  voice  with  a  proud,  glad  tone 
in  it.     "No,  scout,  she  didn't!" 

Then,  lifting  the  lad,  he  carried 
him  and  the  flag  down  the  hill  and 
into   the   school   house. 

Everybody  crowded  about  them  and 
all  looked  very  kind. 

' '  Now,  then, ' '  shouted  Mr.  Williams 
in  ringing  tones,  "three  cheers  for 
the  boy  who  remembered  his  duty 
while  the  rest  of  us  only  thought  of 
ourselves !  Three  cheers  for  the  boy 
who  braved  this  violent  storm  to  pro- 
tect his  country's  flag!     Three  cheers 
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for  the  boy  of  whom  we  are  all  proud ! 
Hurrah  for  Lester  Hiekey!" 

And   then    everybody — Billy    Gates, 
Tommy   Coons   and   Tim   Robbins  in- 


cluded— yelled    at    the    tops    of    their 
voices, 

"HURRAH!      HURRAH!     HUR- 
RAH ! ' ' 


THE  OTHER  FELLOW 


By  William  Davis 


Our  philosophies  may  differ,  our 
Religions  take  different  forms,  but  we 
are  united  upon  one  common  ground, 
in  that  we  are  dependent  upon  the 
other   fellow. 

One  who  thinks  he  is  not,  is  only 
blinding  himself  to  the  true  purposes 
of  fraternal  association,  to  the  means 
by  which  life's  greatest  achievement 
is   consummated. 

There  are  certain  virtues  which  we 
are  taught  to  practice,  and  though  few 
of  us  ever  think  deeply  enough  to  de- 
termine why,  we  are  busily  engaged 
in   their  practice  just   the   same. 

It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  de- 
velop a  nature  which  is  capable  of 
love,  without  the  other  fellow;  it 
would  be  difficult  to  practice  charity 
if  we  had  no  one  upon  whom  to  bes- 
tow our  gifts,  and  our  good  wishes. 

The  universal  plan  appears  to  be  a 
plan  of  development,  and  the  plan  for 
the  growth  of  man  appears  to  be  one 
of  Spiritual  development. 

Every  evidence  at  our  command  of- 
fers proof  of  the  value  of  the  compan- 
ionship of  fellows  together,  and  this 
association  appears  to  be  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  providing  the  means  by 
which  all  that  a  man  learns  may  be 
demonstrated. 

Love  mieht  as  well  not  exist  if  it  is 


not  demonstrated  by  the  individual ; 
it  is  the  practice  of  a  virtue  that 
makes  it  a  part  of  man. 

It  appears  that  the  practice  of  the 
particular  virtues  which  we  are  taught 
to  be  desirable,  is  the  means  of  bring- 
ing the  mind  of  the  individual  into 
its  harmonius  relation  with  the  Spirit 
within. 

If  this  is  true  the  other  fellow  plays 
quite  a  part,  in  the  life  and  growth 
Ave  all  hold  in  high  esteem. 

It  is  indeed  quite  a  thought,  that  our 
fellows  are  of  so  much  importance 
to  us;  and  also  quite  a  thought,  that 
we  are  of  vast  importance  to  some 
one  else. 

The  other  fellow  is  quite  an  import- 
ant factor  in  our  lives,  and  when  we 
go  deep  enough,  everything  in  the  en- 
tire Universe  has  its  use  and  purpose, 
things  do  not  accidently  happen,  they 
are  made  to  fit  and  conform  to  our 
every  need. 

The  experiences  of  a  day,  the  fel- 
lows we  meet,  all  have  their  purpose; 
the  most  trivial  things  are  often  of 
the  most  importance;  the  sorrows  of 
the  distressed  may  have  their  work 
to  perform  in  our  behalf. 

And  remember,  you  are  the  other 
fellow    to    some    one. 
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HONOR  ROLL-JUNE 


Room  No.  1. 
—A— 

James  Bunting,  Woodrow  Bowman, 
William  Jackson,  Lee  Noles  and  Wil- 
lard  Johnson. 

— B— 

Bruce  Bulla,  Robert  Gentry,  Ver- 
non Litteral,  Woodrow  Mitchell,  Dor- 
man  McCotter,  Clyde  Small,  Dase, 
Bean,  Johnnie  Bowers,  Law  son  Bease- 
ly,  Hewitt  Collier,  Ralph  Couch,  Bill 
Ellington,  Francis  Fryer,  Ernest 
Hicks,  Monroe  Horton,  Millard  Leon- 
ard, Alfred  Mayberry,  Milton  Mash- 
burn,  Bruce  Sprinkle,  Ralph  Stepp 
and   Robert  Reinhardt. 

Room  No.  2. 
— B— 

Robert  Chattin,  Nathan  Cable,  Earl 
Faulke,  Kirby  Thomas,  Burton  Emory, 
David  Hyatt  and  Kernie  Smith. 

Room  No.  3. 
— A— 

Johnnie  Price,  Thurston  Price,  Mor- 
ris Talbert,  Marvin  Barnes,  Ian 
French,  Melvin  Cathron,  Howard 
Owens,  Boyden  Snyder,  J.  D.  Sprinkle 
and  Fred  Harris. 

— B— 

Graham  Bost,  John  Samuel,  John- 
nie Garrett,  John  Reams,  Arlie  Mad- 
dox    and   Walter   Maddox. 


Room  No.  4. 
— A— 

Leroy  Alldred,  James  Battle,  Rob- 
ert Brittain,  Carson  Byrd,  Walter 
Brown,  Vance  Benfield,  Ernest  Carl- 
ton, Thomas  Hicks,  Hubert  Josey  and 
Alfred    Denton. 

— B— 

Robert  Hunger,  James  Mills,  Wil- 
liam Myers,  James  Talbert,  Turner 
Taylor,  Henry  Tarlton,  John  Calli- 
han,  Fred  Conner,  Edward  Eggers, 
Oley  Gilbert,  Stanton  Hale,  Paul  Huff- 
man, Lee  Franklin  Smith,  Grady 
Thomas,  Egbert  Wall  and  Edward 
Wheeler. 

Rpom  No.  5. 
—A— 

Guy  Priest,  Noah  Gibson,  Ben 
Woody,  John  Bundy,  Walter  Scott, 
Sam  Gatewood,  Vance  Thomason, 
Floyd  Terres,  Troy  Jackson,  Howard 
Fralix  and  John  Thompson. 
Room  No.  7. 
— A— 

Obie  Harris,  Murry  Baskins,  Grover 
Thompson,  Lawrence  Thompson,  Cletis 
Eason,  Gurney  Moser,  Carlton  John- 
son, Worth  Johnson,  Charles  Phil- 
lips, Fred  Bennet,  David  Hill,  Wood- 
row  Maner,  Boyce  Greene,  Marvin 
Cook,  Dorsey  Wilson,  Charlie  Good- 
man, Herschel  Crews,  Pink  Chester, 
Willie  Byrd,  Russell  Ferris,  and  Jim 
Camden. 


Wisdom  allows  nothing  to  be  good  that  will  not  be  so  forever;  no  man 
to  be  happy  but  he  that  needs  no  other  happiness  than  what  he  has  within 
himsels;  no  man  to  be  great  or  powerful  that  is  n,ot  master  of  himself. 


-Seneca. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Presson,  and  son, 
Lawrence,  Jr.,  have  returned  from 
their  vacation  and  report  that  they 
had  a  very  good  time. 


Rev.  W.  P.  Robinson,  pastor  of 
Bayless  Presbyterian  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  regular  service  in  the 
auditorium    last    Sunday. 


Mr.  R.  D.  Goodman,  Cabarrus  Coun- 
ty farm  demonstrator  and  Mr.  Blair, 
agronomist,  of  State  College,  visited 
the  school  last  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Crook,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Teague,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Con- 
ley  and  Miss  Eva  Greenlee  spent  last 
Sunday    afternoon    at    Badin. 


One  thousand  bushels  of  Irish  po- 
tatoes were  dug  this  week,  and  after 
sending  some  to  the  cottages  the  re- 
mainder was  stored  in  the  basement 
of    the    school    building. 


We  have  received  several  new  boys 
during  the  past  week.  After  spend- 
ing two  weeks  in  the  Receiving'  Cot- 
tage they  will  be  assigned  to  regular 
places   in   the   other   cottages". 


Now  that  our  10-20  tractor  has  been 
repaired,  we  will  be  able  to  have  two 
tractors  in  the  field  almost  daily.  With 
both  "iron  mules"  in  operation  our 
agricultural  activities  should  proceed 
more  rapidly. 


in  the  second  grade  have  joined  the 
outside  forces  and  are  working  all 
day. 


The  boys  on  the  outside  forces  have 
been  threshing  oats  for  the  past  week. 
Our  farm  manager  reports  that  the 
crop  was  very  good  and  a  goodly  sup- 
ply of  oats  being  stored  in  our  gran- 
ary. 

Mrs.  Ida  H.  Hall,  formerly  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Welfare,  Cartaret 
County,  called  on  us  last  Saturday. 
Mrs.  Hall  has  recently  taken  charge 
of  the  Montgomery-Sunderland  Pre- 
ventorium, near  here. 


As  June  30th,  marked  the  end  of 
our  fiscal  year,  the  officers  and  teach- 
ers in  charge  of  the  various  depart- 
ments have  been  busily  engaged  in 
taking  inventory  during  the  past  few 
da  vs. 


A  beautiful  bunch  of  gladiolus  made 
the  reception  room  in  the  Cannon 
Memorial  Building  look  very  attrac- 
tive last  week.  These  blooms  were 
raised  by  Mrs.  Frank  Lisk,  matron 
in   charge   of   Rowan-Iredell    Cottage. 


Robert  Moore,  Francis  Fryer, 
Hampton  Kirkman  and  John  Samuels 
were  paroled  last  Monday  and  left 
for  their  respective  homes.  These 
young  men  have  our  best  wishes  for 
success. 


Mrs.   Olivia   K.   Duckett,  a   member  Mr.  J.  H.  Hobby,  our  dairyman,  who 

of  our   teaching  staff,   is   enjoying   a      spent   part   of   his   vacation   at   Valle 
vacation.  During  her  absence  the  boys      Crucis,    stopped    at    the    school    Mon- 
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day  en  route  to  Raleigh.  He  reports 
that  Miss  Vernie  Goodman,  secretary 
to  the  superintendent,  who  is  spend- 
ing some  time  at  the  former  place,  is 
very  much  improved   in  health. 


at  the  Jackson  Training  School. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Helms,  of  Birmingham, 
Alahama,  spent  a  few  days  with  us 
this  week.  Mr.  Helms  is  an  institu- 
tional worker  of  considerable  exper- 
ience, having  served  as  bandmaster 
and  steward  at  the  Boys'  Industrial 
School,  East  Lake,  Alabama ;  assist- 
ant superintendent  at  the  Boys '  In- 
dustrial School,  Marianna,  Florida; 
and  as  superintendent  of  the  State 
School  for  Boys,  at  Jackson,  Mississi- 
ppi. 

Our  crop  of  string  beans  will  be 
smaller  than  usual  this  year,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  bean  beetle  is  getting 
in  some  destructive  work  in  our  gar- 
dens. War  has  been  declared  on  this 
pesky  insect,  however,  and  a  number 
of  boys  are  dusting  poison  on  the 
vines,  in  an  effort  to  save  a  portion 
of  the  crop.  Other  sections  of  our 
gardens  are  productive  and  we  are 
enjoying  plenty  of  cucumbers,  squash 
and    cabbage. 


Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  our  Board  of  Trustees,  who  is 
now  Superintendent  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, Wake  county,  has  been  highly 
honored  recently.  On  Tuesday  last 
Mrs.  Bickett  was  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor 0.  Max  Gardner,  as  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  railroad,  the  first 
time  that  a  woman  has  been  appointed 
to  this  position  in  the  history  of  the 
state.  This  appointment  has  been 
greeted  with  widespread  approval,  es- 
pecially among  her  manv  friends  here 


A  few  years  ago  a  county  welfare 
officer  drove  up  to  the  office,  and  with 
considerable  difficulty  succeeded  in 
unloading  a  ragged  youngster,  who 
howled,  kicked  and  otherwise  stren- 
uously objected  to  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  our  large  family  of  boys.  In 
a  short  time  he  became  adapted  to 
his  surroundings  and  after  making  a 
good  record  here,  was  paroled.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  while  visiting  one  of 
our  leading  cities,  a  member  of  our 
staff,  met  this  young  man  and  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  he  now  holds 
an  important  position  with  the  elec- 
tric company  in  that  city,  and  is  get- 
ting along  nicely. 

We  frequently  hear  visitors  coming 
to  the  institution  for  the  first  time, 
express  their  surprise  upon  noting  the 
absence  of  a  high  Avail  or  fence  sur- 
rounding our  campus,  and  many  times 
the  question  is  asked,  "How  do  you 
keep  the  boys  here?"  Had  some  of 
these  visitors  been  present  last  week 
they  could  have  seen  why  such  an 
enclosure  is  unnecessary  at  the  Train- 
ing School.  Seeing  a  group  of  boys 
on  the  campus,  apparently  with  noth- 
ing to  do,  Superintendent  Boger  call- 
ed them  to  him.  He  informed  them 
that  he  wanted  some  blackberries  and 
was  going  to  send  them  to  the  fields 
to  gather  some,  providing  each  boy 
would  promise  to  return,  as  he  wTas 
not  going  to  send  them  in  the  custody 
of  an  officer.  They  all  agreed  and 
departed  for  distant  fields.  After  a 
time,  true  to  their  promise,  the  boys 
returned,  each  one  bearing  a  good 
supply  of  delicious  berries  and  with 
faces  beaming  reported  to  the  Super- 
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intendent.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
such  instances  here  at  the  institu- 
tion, and  proves  very  conclusively  that 
when  you  show  a  boy  that  you  have 
confidence  in  him  he  will,  in  most  cas- 
es, play  square. 


Last  Saturday'  game  on  the  local 
diamond  between  Flowe's  store  and 
the  Training  School  teams  resulted  in 
a  one-sided  victory  for  the  latter,  the 
score  being  19  to  2.  Andrews,  the 
Training  School's  starting  pitcher, 
held  the  visitors  to  one  hit  for  six 
innings,  a  base  on  balls  and  two  er- 
rors being  responsible  for  the  two  runs 
scored  by  the  Flowe's  Store  boys  in 
the  first  inning,  Lisk  succeeded  An- 
drews on  the  tiring  line  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  holding  his  opponents  safe 
for  the  remainder  of  the  game.  The 
local  boys  scored  one  in  the  second  and 
another  in  the  fourth  to  tie  the  score. 
It  was  in  the  home  boys'  half  of  the 


fifth  inning  that  the  fireworks  really 
started.  They  soon  drove  C.  W.  Bost 
from  the  mound,  and  A.  Bost,  his 
successor,  received  even  worse  treat- 
ment. All  pitchers  looked  alike  to  the 
Training  School  boys  in  this  inning 
as  they  pounded  out  eleven  hits  and 
put  thirteen  runs  across  the  platter. 
A  home  run,  a  three-base  hit  and  two 
doubles  were  included  in  this  attack 
by  the  local  heavy  artillery.  P.  B. 
Bost  was  the  next  visiting  pitcher 
to  go  to  the  firing  line  and  just  to 
show  him  that  they  wished  to  treat 
all  members  of  the  famliy  alike,  our 
boys  put  across  five  more  runs,  bring- 
ing the  afternoon's  total  to  nineteen. 
In  addition  to  their  heavy  slugging  the 
Training  School  team  showed  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  fielding,  three 
double  plays  in  successive  innings 
cutting  short  several  of  the  visiting 
team 's    rallies. 


MUCH  WILL  BE  EXPECTED 

Thomas  A.  Edison  is  socking  an  American  school  boy  whose  scientific 
mind  may  qualify  him  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  great  inventor. 

A  young  man  who  is  to  fill  the  place  will  be  selected  by  means  of  a 
questionnaire  prepared  by  Mr.  Edison  himself,  and  when  selected  will  be 
trained  as  thoroughly  as  the  best  schools  will  permit. 

What  more  of  a  fitting  tribute  could  one  establish  for  himself  than  the 
one  sought  by  the  great  inventor.  No  doubt  Mr.  Edison  will  be  very  ex- 
acting in  his  selection  of  a  candidate  who  is  supposed  to  represent  him 
in  later  years,  and  the  one  selected  has  no  easy  task  in  attempting  to 
carry  on  the  marvelous  achievements  of  the  wizard  of  electricity. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  American  boy  who  has  applied  him- 
self in  the  past,  and  a  challenge  to  others  who  may  fall  short  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  honored  position.  But  the  one  on  whom  the  honor  will 
be  placed  will  be  watched  closely,  and  much  will  be  expected  of  him. 

— Exchange. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 
No.  40  To  New  York  9:21  p.  M 
No.  30  To  Washington  2:12  A.  M 
No.  130  To  Washington  5:05  A.  M 
No.  36  To  New  York  10:23  A.  A1 
No.  34  To  New  York  4:33  P.  M 
No.  12  To  Richmond  7:09  p.  ft] 
No.       32  To  New  York       9:03  P.  M 

Southbound 
No.       45  To  Charlotte       3:36   P.   M. 
No.       35  To  New  Orleans  9:56  P.  M. 
No.       29  To  Birmingham  2:15  A.  M. 
No.       3i  To  Augusta         5:51   A.   M. 
No.       33  To  New  Orleans  3:15  A   M 
No.       11  To  Charlotte        8:00  A.  M. 
No.       39  To  Atlanta         9:45   A.    M 
No.     135  To  Atlanta  8:37    P.    M. 

N.       37  To  New  Orleans  11:29  A.  M. 
Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington  and   beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  here  to  dis 
charsre  passengers  coming  from  Wash 
ington   and   beyond. 

All  trains  stop  in  Concord  except 
NTo.  38  northbound 
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At  the  head,  of  the  cyclone  tearing  the  sky  ♦ 

And  flinging  the  clouds  and  the  towers  by,  ♦:♦ 

Is  a  place  of  central  calm;  % 

So  here  in  the  roar  pf  mortal  things,  *t* 

I  have  a  place  where  my  spirit  sings,  * 

In  the  hollow  of  G-od's  palm."  ♦ 

— Edwin  Markham.  X 
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If  there  is  one  thing  this  country  needs  at  this  time  it  is  a  baptism  of  the 
spirit  of  law  observance.  There  is  something  radically  wrong  when  it  is 
scarcely  safe  to  be  out  at  night.  The  machinery  of  our  judicial  system  could 
be  kept  running  almost  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  The  seeming  futility  of 
our  special  efforts  to  check  lawlessness  and  crime  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  set  purpose  of  whole  blocks  of  our  population  to  do  evil.  We  have  got  to 
come  back  to  the  ivays  of  righteousness.  And  if  this  Commission  is  able  to 
lay  its  fingers  on  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  present  lawlessness  and 
suggest  remedies  for  the  same  it  will  deserve  the  unbounded  gratitude  of  all 
succeeding   generations. — Selected. 


OUR  BOARD  MEETS 


On  Thursday,  July  5th,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School  held  its  regular  meeting  at  the  institution,  the  session  being  held  in  the 
private  office  of  the  Cannon  Memorial  Building.  Six  of  the  eleven  trustees 
answering  to  their  names  as  follows :  Chairman  L.  T.  Hartsell,  Sr.,  C.  A. 
Cannon,  J.  E.  Latham,  D.  B.  Coltrane,  Mesdames  R.  0.  Everett,  and  W.  N. 
Reynolds.  Reports  were  submitted  by  officers  and  Supt.  C.  E.  Boger  cover- 
ing the  work  of  the  institution  for  a  year  as  well  as  giving  the  financial  report. 
The  superintendent's  report  showed  progress  along  all  lines  of  work  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  for  further  development  of  the  plant.  There  was  the  usual 
recurring  discussion  relative  to  the  need  of  more  land,  and  ways  and  means 
of  getting  the  same.  There  are  525  boys  in  the  institution  at  present,  82  will 
be  paroled  in  the  month  of  August.  A  record  of  fine  health  for  the  entire 
school  was  reported. 

Other  matters  before  adjournment  pertinent  to   the  welfare   of  the  school 
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were  discussed  after  which  the  Board  joined  in  an  expression  of  satisfaction 
as  to  the  management  and  fine  spirit  existing  among  officers,  teachers  and 
boys. 

*****  *.-  ******* 

HE  THINKS  OF  OTHERS 

The  one  act  of  Governor  Gardner,  during  his  administration,  that  is  out- 
standing and  universally  approved  is  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  T.  W.  Kickett 
as  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad.  Mrs.  Bickett  since  the  death 
of  her  distinguished  husband  has  uncomplainingly  accepted  conditions,  and 
arisen  to  every  emergency  in  a  manner  that  has  attracted  the  attention  as 
well  as  the  admiration  of  her  friends  throughout  the  State.  She  is  a  woman 
of  unusual  ability,  fine  poise  and  from  the  way  she  continues  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  life  one  is  led  to  believe  she  is  a  fine  executive.  The  Governor 
in  conferring  one  of  the  highest  honors  the  State  has  to  bestow  upon  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Bickett  has  proven  that  nothing  but  good  emanates  from  his  heart, 
and  thereby  doing  the  friendly  and  unselfish  act  has  ingratiated  himself 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  Old  North  State.  We  congratulate  Mrs. 
Bickett,  and  commend  the  Governor  for  he  has  truly  shown  a  spirit  of  good- 
will. 

************ 

ROBERT  HOKE  WEBB 

We  could  not  suppress  the  thought — "tempus  f ugit " — after  reading  the 
head  lines  "Tar  Heel  Youth  Makes  Enviable  School  Record,"  and  in  the 
very  same  column  was  the  handsome  and  manly  picture  of  Robert  Hoke 
Webb, — the  subject  of  the  most  interesting  news  story.  We  were  first  in- 
troduced to  this  young  fellow  when  he  was  too  young  to  acknowledge  the 
introduction,  or  even  at  this  time  recall  the  same;  but  we  remember  the 
pleasure  the  Webb  children  used  to  afford  the  guests  every  Summer  out  on 
the  grounds  of  the  old  Lincoln  Lithia  Hotel,  near  Lincolnton,  and  little  Hoke 
at  that  time  was  quite  a  favorite.  If  memory  is  correct  we  recall  that  "Hoke'' 
was  affectionately  called  "Little  General''  by  one  of  his  most  ajrdent 
admirers.  This  story  and  picture  has  a  tendency  to  make  one  retrospective — 
there  is  a  skip  of  many  years,  as  his  picture  indicates, — in  which  is  recorded 
many  incidents  of  pathos  and  joy.     We  congratulate  young  Webb  upon   the 
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marvelous  record   he  made  while  a  student  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  carry  the  story  as  given  out  by  the  press : 

Winning'  membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  national  honorary  scholas- 
tic society,  in  two  years  instead  of  the  three  ordinarily  required  is  the 
feat  just  performed  by  Robert  Hoke  Webb,  of  Raleigh,  a  student  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Young  Webb's  high  achievement  was  revealed  when  the  year's  grades 
were  turned  into  the  university  registar's  office  recently.  The  require- 
ment for  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  eight  university  quarters  of  work,  or  two 
and  two-thirds  years,  with  an  average  of  92.5  per  cent  or  better  on  all 
courses.  Young  Webb  did  the  required  work  with  the  required  grades 
in  two  years. 

According  to  the  records  in  Dean  Addison  Hibbard's  office,  it  is  the 
only  such  case  in  the  last  four  years  and  one  of  the  few  in  the  history  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  the  university. 

Webb  is  the  son  of  Alexander  Webb,  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Home  Insurance  company  of  Raleigh,  and  Mrs.  Webb,  and  comes  of  a 
distinguished  North  Carolina  family.  He  is  the  grandson  of  General 
Robert  F.  Hoke,  and  a  nephew  of  Sawney  Webb,  founder  of  the  famous 
Bell  Buckle  school  for  boys  at  Bell  Buckle,  Tenn. 


NEW   TERRITORY 

A  report  from  the  South  Pole  Expedition  under  the  command  of  Richard 
E.  Byrd  reports  that  20,000  square  miles  of  land  have  been  discovered.  But 
this  land  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the  mountain  peaks  only  of  this  rugged, 
mountainous  and  barren  country,  can  be  seen.  Not  sufficient  information 
given  out  so  as  to  get  any  Realty  Company  interested  to  the  extent  of  putt- 
ing on  a  land  sale.  The  geologist  of  the  party,  L.  M.  Gould,  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  making  this  discovery,  and  it  is  the  first  time  land  has  been  discover- 
ed from  the  air.  We  will  have  to  wait,  said  Commander  Byrd  for  more  favor- 
able weather  before  a  full  and  complete  report  be  given  as  to  the  discovery. 


LET  US  HOPE  FOR  NORMALCY 

Wherever  you  go  at  any  time,  and  in  conversation  with  all  kinds  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  one  hears  such  remarks  as  "money  is  tight,"  "nothing  doing,'1 
"sit  steady'7  and  other  similar  expressions  all  of  which  indicate  that  there  is 
a  gamble  in  the  game,  besides  a  nervous  tension  in  every  line  of  business.     It 
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is  evident  the  business  man  is  having-  a  hard  time  financing  his  affairs,  but  if 
he  continues  to  .sit  steady  as  advised  it  may  be  '"'he  who  laughs  last  laugh; 
best,"  however,  we  have  faith  that  normalcy  will  soon  be  restored.  A  maga- 
zine article  gives  some  views  as  to  causes: 

Gambling  in  various  and 'sundry  securities  on  the  Xew  York  Stock  Ex- 
change has  mounted  to  extremes  in  recent  months  never  witnessed  before 
in  this  country.  The  demand  for  money  by  speculators  with  which  to 
carry  on  their  trade  has  at  more  than  one  time  reached  proportions  as 
to  threaten  the  security  of  our  entire  financial  structure.  As  much  as 
twenty  per  cent  has  been  paid  for  call  money,  sending  interest  rates  to 
usurious  levels,  tightening  credit  for  legitimate  business  everywhere  to 
the  general  injury  of  all  but  the  money-lenders  and  the  winning  gamblers. 
Money  has  been  drawn  out  of  legitimate  business  and  into  the  speculation 
market  from  every  corner  of  the  entire  country.  An  Oklahoma  congress- 
man stated  a  few  days  ago  that  the  records  in  his  state  showed  that  coun- 
try banks  had  literally  been  cleaned  out,  that  these  banks  had  sent  every 
penny  of  spare  change  to  New  York,  and  that  as  a  consequence  normal  de- 
mands for  credit  could  not  be  met.  A  similar  situation  prevails  every- 
where. Credit  is  tight  everywhere:  unduly  and  dangerously  so,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  which  more  than  one  time 
has  warned  that  a  halt  must  be  called  in  the  orgy  of  speculation  and  that 
funds  must  be  made  available  for  legitimate  business. 

The  average  man  wonders  just  what  all  this  means  to  him.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  it  touches  us  all  and  we  are  all  paying  the  fiddler. 
It  is  hard  indeed  to  become  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  the  "hard  times"  peo- 
ple are  talking  can  really  exist  since  it  is  estimated  that  45,000,000  Americans 
will  use  the  automobile  this  season  in  touring  about  the  country.  Another 
reason  for  having  doubts  is  that  the  ''beauty  industry"  has  witnessed  an 
evolution  from  the  idea  of  luxury  to  that  of  a  necessity — a  facial  cream  and 
compact  are  as  essential  to-day  to  the  women  as  the  "mixing  bowls  and  sew- 
ing machines"  were  to  our  mothers  and  grandmothers. 

We  know  tliings  by  contrast.  Have  you  ever  heard  a  "hard  time "'  story  told 
by  one  who  experienced  the  deprivations  during  and  after  the  War  Between 
the  States?     Thev  were  in  realitv  "hard  times." 
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NIGHTINGALE  OF  THE  SOUTH 

By  Charlotte  Hilton  Green  in  Charlotte  Observer 


' '  The  mockingbird 's  song'  makes  me 
happy  and  gay,"  wrote  a  blind  boy 
in  a  "Choose  a  State  Bird  Contest'' 
a  year  or  so  ago. 

"Even  though  some  of  us  are  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  see  the 
mockingbird,  we  can  easily  distinguish 
him  by  his  song,  and  we  take  great 
pleasure  in  pointing  him  out  to  our 
seeing  friends. ' ' 

Perhaps  more  people  of  the  south 
know  and  love  the  mockingbird  bet- 
ter than  any  other  bird.  Here — and 
in  California — he  is  at  his  best,  and 
is  most  prolific.  However,  the  mock- 
ingbird is  resident  wherever  he  is  seen, 
and  there  are  a  few  in  the  Connecti- 
cut valley,  and  in  southern  New 
York. 

Twenty  Speciss 

There  are  some  20  species  of  mock- 
ingbirds, some  of  them  quite  as  tal- 
ented as  our  own.  Only  one,  hoAV- 
ever,  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country.  They  are  members  of  the 
Mimidae,  and  our  mocker  is  about  an 
inch  shorter  than  his  cousin  brown 
thrasher. 

The  male  and  female  cannot  be 
certainly  dis'tinquished.  Both  are 
slim  gray  birds,  with  white  parts  on 
wings  and  tails  that  are  very  con- 
spicuous in  flight.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  white  parts  of  females 
average  slightly  smaller  than  those 
on   males. 

The  nestlings  are  grayish  brown 
above,  white,  spotted  with  red-brown 
on  the  breast,  showing  their  relation- 
ship  to   the    thrashers. 

There  is  an  old  Indian  legend  that 
the    mockingbird    is    the    good    spirit 


the  catbird  was,  before  it  fell  from 
grace.  The  catbird  is  a  near  relative, 
and  not  such  a  bad  singer  himself, 
when  he  wants  to  be. 

Slim,  neat,  graceful,  imitative, 
amusing — and  a  marvelous  singer. 
No  wonder  we  love  the  mockingbird, 
and  that  no  garden  seems  complete 
without   him. 

Sidney  Lanier,  the  southern  poet, 
said,  "the  mockingbird  is  the  poet 
of  the  spiritual  universe.  In  him  are 
collected  all  the  individual  songs  of 
all    individual   natures." 

A  Renowned  Singer 

The  mockingbird  is  the  most  re- 
nowned singer  of  the  western  hem- 
isphere— and  is  well  called  the  night- 
ingale of  the  south.  Formerly  these 
birds  were  trapped  and  sold  for  cage 
birds,  but  this  inhuman  practice  has 
been  stopped  by  law. 

He  is  a  friendly  bird,  liking  the 
haunts  of  man,  and  is  a  familiar  bird 
of  gardens  and  parks,  and  even  public- 
squares.  He  is  even  known  in  New 
York  city's  large  parks. 

Chapman  says  that  not  all  mock- 
ingbirds can  mock.  Some  have  no 
other  notes  than  their  own.  Others 
seem  able  to  imitate  calls  they  have 
heard  but  rarely,  or  only  once.  Rut- 
ledge,  the  South  Carolina  nature 
writer,  tells  of  hearing  the  mocker 
imitate  the  notes  of  a  bird  of  the 
far  Arctic,  which  the  mocker  must 
have  heard,  perhaps  only  once,  dur- 
ing the  northern  birds  migratory 
flight. 

Some  Are  Great  Imitators. 
Some    birds,    on    the    other    hand, 
are    very   wonderful    imitators.     Such 
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must   have   been   the   mockingbird   of 
whom   the   poet   "wrote 

"Soft  and  low  the  song  began:  I 
scarcely  caught  it   as  it  ran 

Through  the  melancholy  trill  of  the 
]  laintive    whip-por-will, 

Through  the  ringdove's  gentle  wail, 
chattering  jay  and  whistling  quail, 

Sparrow's  twitter,  catbird's  cry,  red- 
bird's    whistle,   robin's   sigh; 

Blackbird,  bluebird,  swallow,  lark, 
each  his  native  note  might  mark." 

The    flight    of    the    mockingbird    is 
seldom   higher  than   the  tree-top  and 
is  decidedly  jerky  in  character. 
Courtship  Ceremony 

The  courtship  of  these  birds  is 
done  with  much  ceremony.  Mrs.  F. 
W.  Rowe,  the  bird  writer,  describes 
it  thus:  ''The  birds  stand  facing 
each  other,  with  heads  and  tails  erect 
and  wings  drooping;  then  the  dance 
begins  and  the  two  hop  sideways  in 
nearly  a  straight  line,  always  keeping 
directly  opposite  each  other  and  about 
the  same  distance  apart.  They  chas- 
sez  this  way  for  four  or  five  feet, 
then  go  back  over  the  same  process!" 
The  "Mounting"  and  "Dropping" 
Song 

During  the  wooing  season  the 
male  bird  sings  his  "mounting"  and 
"dropping"  songs.  He  flits  up  from 
branch  to  branch,  singing  as  he  goes, 
and  finally,  on  the  top-most  branch, 
sings  his  "Paean  of  Praise" — then 
begins  to  drop  backwards  from  branch 
to  branch,  and  his  song  is  then  a  ser- 
ies  of    soft,   gurgling,    liquid   notes. 

For     nesting     sites,     they      usually 


choose  thickets  or  the  lower  branches 
of  trees.  The  foundation  of  the  nest 
is  made  of  coarse  twigs,  grasses,  and 
weed  stalks  interlaced:  on  these  is 
built  the  nest  of  softer  materials. 
There  are  4-6  pale,  greenish  blue  eggs 
sometimes  blotched  with  reddish- 
brown. 

Gallant  Guardian 

The  mocker  is  a  great  fighter  and 
will  attack  cats  with  great  ferocity, 
and  has  been  known  to  kill  snakes. 
In  making  his  attack  he  hovers  above 
his  enemy  and  strikes  it  at  the  back 
of   the   head,    or   neck. 

An  extension  worker  told  me  of 
seeing  a  mocker  attack  his  neigh- 
bor's cat  recently.  He  would  fly 
down  and  give  the  cat's  tail  an  an- 
gry tweak,  then  fly  back  to  the  tree, 
scolding.  After  several  such  attacks 
the  cat  retreated.  Perhaps  it  had 
been    bothering    the    nest. 

Both  parents  get  food  for  the  young. 
The  adult  mocker's  food  consists  of 
half  fruit  and  half  insects.  Berries, 
red  cedar  and  holly  and  myrtle,  and 
small  fruits,  and  caterpillars,  moths, 
and  weevils,  form  much  of  their  food. 

The  mockingbird  is  one  of  our 
few  night  songsters.  Sometimes,  in 
a  moonlit  garden,  he  will  sing  for 
hours. 

On  such  a  night,  when  the  air  is 
fragrant  with  honeysuckle,  the  dew- 
drops  glisten  on  every  leaf,  and  the 
mocker  pours  forth  his  paean  of  joy 
— then  indeed  we  think 
"We  are  nearer  God's  heart  in  a  gar- 
den, 
Than   anvwhere  else  on  earth." 
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A  BOY  MUSICIAN 


By  E. 

George  Frederick  Handel  showed 
his  great  talent  and  love  for  music 
at  an  early  age,  and  before  he  was 
nine  years  old,  was  often  allowed  by 
his  teacher  to  play  the  organ  for  the 
services    at   the    Cathedral. 

His  father  was  anxious  for  him  to 
become  a  lawyer,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  discourage  the  young  boy, 
even  removing  him  from  school  be- 
cause  some   music   was   taught   there. 

George,  however,  inherited  some  of 
his  father's  determination,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  incident,  which  for- 
tunately for  him,  resulted  in  his  be- 
ing allowed  to  follow  his  wish,  and 
study   his  beloved  music   seriously. 

A  "half-brother  of  his  was  employ- 
ed at  the  castle  of  a  duke,y  not  very 
far  away,  and  when  one  day  the  older 
Handel  planned  to  take  the  stage- 
coach and  visit  his  son,  George  beg- 
ged to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him. 
Permission  being  refused,  he  follow- 
ed his  father  when  he  took  the  coach, 
running  steadily  after  it  until  he  was 
allowed  to  join  his  father  and  ride  m 
the   coach. 

Arrived  at  the  castle  he  was  de- 
lighted with  all  he  saw,  above  all 
with  a  beautiful  organ  in  the  chapel. 
Making  his  way  to  the  organ  loft, 
he  started  to  play,  forgetting  all  but 
his  beloved  music.  The  duke,  hearing 
the  strains  of  melody,  enquired  who 
was  the  musician.  George  was  taken 
to   him,   and  he   told   his  father   such 
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talent  must  not  be  wasted,  and  himself 
made  arrangements  for  the  boy  to 
study  music  with  the  organist  in  his 
native  town.  Here,  as  I  said  before, 
he  made  such  rapid  progress,  he  was 
often  allowed  to  play  for  the  services, 
and  when  only  nine,  his  master, 
though  himself  a  good  musician,  said 
frankly  he  could  teach  him  no  more 
He  already  knew  more  than  the  teach- 
er. 

So  arrangements  were  made  for 
George  to  go  to  Berlin,  there  to  con- 
tinue his  wonderful  progress,  until  he 
was  freely  acknowledged  to  be  the 
finest  musician  of  his  djay.  "The 
master  of  us  all,"  said  Beethoven, 
another  wonderful  musician  who  has 
given  us  much  beautiful  music. 

His  oratorios  (an  oratorio  is  a  sa- 
cred composition)  were  his  best  known 
works.  At  the  head  of  these  is  "The 
Messiah,"  completed,  we  are  told,  in 
twenty-three  days.  This  marvelous 
composition  is  known  and  recognized, 
even  today,  as  a  masterpiece,  his  best 
work. 

A  great  sorrow  came  to  him  before 
he  died.  He  became  totally  blind,  and 
his  hearing,  too,  was  very  defective. 
These  two  trials,  hard  for  anyone, 
are  perhaps  hardest  of  all  for  a  musi- 
cian. 

Handel  was  seventy-four  years  old 
when  he  died,  beloved  and  mourned 
by  all  who  knew  him  and  his  music. 


Things  adjust  themselves.     Fewer  fools  are  rocking  the  boat,  but  more 
of  them  are  ignoring  railroad  crossings. — The  Little  Rock  Ark.  Democrat. 
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THE  STATE  FARM  COLONY 


By  C.  W. 

One  afternoon  last  week  a  group 
of  girls  in  a  building'  live  miles  from 
Kinston  put  on  their  best  attire  and 
trooped  downstairs  like  co-eds  going 
for  a  campus  stroll.  But  they  weren't 
gome'  anywhere  except  downstairs  or 
maybe  out  on  the  yard.  Though  it 
probably  did  not  occur  to  them,  they 
were  in  prison. 

North  Carolina's  new  "-farm  colony 
for  women"  is  the  soui-h'-  most 
unique  penal  institution.  Tin:  farm 
contains  508  acres.  Buildings  erect- 
ed so  far  are  one  dormitory,  an,  in- 
firmary and  one  or  two  cottages, 
More  dormitories  will  be  erected  and 
the  capacity  of  the  institution  increas- 
ed from  30  the  present  limit,  to  Keveral 
hundred.  There  is  only  one  man  on 
the  place,  the  superintendent  of  the 
farm,  and  it  is  unlikely  there  will  be 
more  than  two  or  three  when  the 
capacity  has  been  reached. 

Doesn't  Look  Like  Prison. 
The  big  brick  dormitory  completed 
a  few  Aveeks  ago  and  now  housing 
about  a  score  of  officials  and  prison- 
ers looks  like  anything  but  a  prison. 
It  is  a  modern  structure  of  rather 
pretentious  architecture,  similar  to 
those  built  at  educational  institu- 
tions in  recent  years.  There  are  no 
bars.  The  locks  are  no  more  secure 
than  those  on  the  average  dwelling. 
The  interior  is  astonishingly  attrac- 
tive. The  office  and  the  reception 
rooms  have  the  feminine  touch.  Fur- 
nishings are  rather  more  than  prac- 
tical— they  are  dainty.  And  they're 
in  excellent  taste.  Gocd  judgement 
is  evidenced  in  everything — curtains, 
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cajrpets,    adornments,    chairs,    tables, 
desks,   lounges. 

The  '"color  scheme"   in  the  dining 
room,    which    the    prisoners    call    the 
"tea  room,"  is  yellow  and  black.  The 
doilies    are    dainty.     The    crockery    is 
plain  but    spotless.     The   kitchen   and 
larder     are     immaculately     clean.     A 
peep    into     the    electric    refrigerator 
reveals  that  the  state  does  not  expect 
its  wayward  young  women  to  subsist 
on    sow-belly    and    beans    and    such. 
The  menu  at  supper  at  the  farm  colo- 
ny was  probably  better  than  the  aver- 
age  inmate   got    at    home.     Occasion- 
ally there  is  chicken.     A  trained  dieti- 
tian  and  excellent  cooks  preside  over 
the  kitchen.     There  are  flowers  on  the 
(lining    room    tables.     The    girls,    who 
helped   to   decorate   the   establishment 
and  turned  into  things  of  beauty  the 
plain,    unpainted    furniture    the    state 
provided,   think  the   dining  room  and 
the  kitchen   are  '"just   wonderful.'' 
Color  in  Bed  Rooms. 
All  through  the  house  there  is  evi- 
dence   of   good    taste.     Four    inmates 
share  each   of  the  bed  rooms.     There 
i>    a    touch    of    color    in    the    curtains 
and    the    locker   drapings,   in    the   bed 
spreads  and  the  other  trappings.  The 
single   beds    are   as   comfortable    as   a 
guest    in    a    high-priced    hotel    could 
demand. 

The  sun  room  at  one  end  of  the 
building  serves  as  a  living  room.  It 
is  cool  in  summer  and  warm  as  toast 
in  winter.  The  windows  on  three 
sides  let  in  an  abundance  of  sunlight. 
Like  the  other  rooms,  it  is  comfort- 
ably   furnished.     There    is    a    phono- 
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graph  in  the  sun  room.  There  is 
no  library,  but  there  are  books  in  the 
recejDtion    room. 

Two  enormous  cats  are  the  dormi- 
tory pets.  "Patsy"  is  part  Maltese. 
"Dixie"  is  black  and  white.  They 
are  probably  the  largest  felines  in 
Lenoir  county,  and  the  most  indiffer- 
ent to  visitors.  They  are  between 
10  and  15  years  of  age  and  natives 
of  Xew  England.  They  have  been 
with  Miss  Altona  Gales,  the  superin- 
tendent, and  Miss  Grace  Bird,  her 
assistant,  10  years.  Misses  Gaies  and 
Bird  have  been  together  that  long  in 
their  work  at  various  institutions. 
Miss  Gales  Remarkable  Woman. 

A  remarkable  woman  is  Miss  Gales. 
She  is  a  native  of  Raleigh  but  re- 
sided in  the  north  many  years.  She 
is  a  woman  of  unusual  culture.  Work 
with  girls  is  the  big  thing  in  her 
life.  Relatives  have  tried  in  vain  to 
get  her  to  retire.  She  will  not  retire 
for  many  years.  Her  love  for  welfare 
work  will   not   permit   her. 

Kindness  rules  in  the  colony.  "My 
poor  little  weeds  are  as  pretty  as 
your  garden  flowers."  That  explains 
Miss  Gales'  attitude  toward  her  charg- 
es. 

Most  of  the  girls  in  institutions 
such  as  that  the  state  has  establish- 
ed near  here  are  girls  who  did  not 
have  a  fair  chance  in  life.  Trivial 
things  frequently  set  them  on  the 
right  path.  Miss  (J ales  and  her  as- 
sistants are  constantly  looking  for 
these  things.  A  girl  arrived  at  the 
colony  several  weeks  ago.  She  was 
taciturn  and  restless.  She  was  brand- 
ed. She  spent  several  lonely  days, 
while  those  around  her  exercised  kind- 
ness and  cordiality  in  a  judicious  way. 
Then  Miss  Bird  came  upon  her  on  a 


side  porch  of  the  dormitory.  "  I  just 
love  this  porch,"  the  girl  said,  shyly. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life 
for  her.  She  had  begun  to  take  an 
interest  in  her  surroundings  and  and 
find  pleasure  as  well  as  sorrow  in  her 
prison  career.  The  feminine  love  of 
the  beautiful  soon  will  make  the 
grounds  as  attractive  as  the  interior 
of  the  dormitory. 

Reformed  By  Christmas  ^Hymn. 

Miss  Gales  tells  of  the  case  of  a 
girl  who  was  transformed  by  a 
Christmas  hymn.  It  was  at  one  of 
the  several  northern  institutions  over 
which  she  presided  before  coming 
back  to  her  native  state.  The  girls 
in  the  prison  were  gathered  in  the 
assembly  room,  where  a  musical  pro- 
gram was  in  progress.  It  was  Christ- 
mas time,  and  the  spirit  of  the  holy 
anniversary  penetrated  prison  Avails 
to  touch  the  inmates. 

A  young  woman  with  a  good  so- 
prano voice  Avas  singing  "Holy 
Night."  In  the  assemblage  Avas  one 
Avhose  record  Avas  bad  and  Avhose  in- 
difference to  efforts  to  reform  her 
and  change  her  life  for  good  had  per- 
plexed those  in  charge. 

"As  the  Avords  of  the  song  drifted 
through  the  room  a  strange  look 
came  into  her  eyes.  It  Ava,,  apparent 
that  she  was  affected,"  Miss  Gales 
states.  '"Nothing  had  ever  made  her 
look  like  that.  I  asked  her,  'Hoav 
does  the  song  make  you  feel?'  She 
told  me  sometJiing  seemed  to  be 
clutching  at  her  sou]  and  trying  to 
wre  t  it  aA\-ay. ' ' 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life 
for  the  girl.  The  Avelfare  workers  in 
charge  of  the  establishment  lost  no 
time  foIloAving  up  the  good  effect  of 
the  hvmn. 
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There  will  be  peace  and  content- 
ment— that  is,  comparative  content- 
ment— at  the  North  Carolina  institu- 
tion because  the  inmates  will  prac- 
tically all  be  of  the  inetlligent  Tar 
Heel  stock,  capable  of  reasoning  that 
the  best  way  out  of  a  bad  situation 
is  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Girls  in 
the  colony  disposed  to  live  down  the 
past  will  be  met  half  way  or  beyond 
by  the  group  of  refined  women  in 
charge  of  the  place. 

Once  Faced  Riot 

Miss  Gales  has  not  found  welfare 
work  in  penal  institutions  a  bed  of 
roses  all  the  time.  Once  when  she 
was  in  charge  of  a  big  federal  estab- 
lishment a  riot  broke  out  which  tax- 
ed her  nerve.  There  was  segregation 
of  the  races  in  the  prison.  That  had 
been  affected  by  Miss  Giles.  The 
trouble  broke  out  in  a  negro  dormi- 
tory. 

Miss  Gales,  forewarned,  dropped  in 
on  the  women  before  they  had  come 
to  blows.  They  were  armed  with  vari- 
ous kitchen  utensils.  It  was  a  glow- 
ering, cross-grained  gathering  she 
found.  She  lectured  the  mob.  She 
picked  out  the  ring-leader  and  order- 
ed   her   to    her   room.     Then    the   riot 


died  out.  Personality  and  courage 
had  won.  Attendants  had  wanted  to 
call  in  the  police.  Miss  Gales  never 
did  find  excuse  for  calling  cops  into 
her  institutions. 

Yet  she  is  a  slender  wisp  of  a 
woman  with  a  flair  for  stylish  dress, 
the  manners  of  a  southern  gentle- 
woman and  a  slight  Xeu  England  ac- 
cent— her  manners  inherited  and  the 
''Yankee''  accent  acquired  during  her 
long  stay  in  the  north. 

When  the  colony  is  complete!  it 
will  be  a  small  town  of  imposing 
structures  and  attractive  cottages,  it 
will  be  surrounded  by  beautiful 
grounds  and  a  large  plantation.  The 
women  will  do  the  lighter  work  on 
the  farm.  It  will  be  as  quiet  a  place 
as  can  be  found.  It  is  several  miles 
from  a  main  road,  and  there  is  little 
passing  on  the  secondary  road  that 
passes  it. 

The  institution  is  only  a  mile  or 
two  from  another  state  establish- 
ment, the  Caswell  Training  school. 
The  latter  had  more  land  than  it 
needed,  and  the  directors  made  a 
present  of  more  than  500  acres  to  the 
colony. 


Let  me  live  my  life  from  year  to  year, 
With  forward  face  and  unreluctant  soul; 
Not  hurrying  to,  nor  turning  from,  the  goal; 

Not  mourning  for  the  things  that  disappear 

In  the  dim  past,  nor  holding  back  in  fear 

From  what  the  future  veils;  but  with  a  whole 
And  happy  heart,  that  pays  its  toll 

To  Youth  and  Age,  and  travels  on  with  cheer. 

—Van  Dyke 
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THE  STORY  OF  "MOLLIE  PITCHER 

(Selected) 


in 


After  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  by  the  courage- 
ous patriots,  who  endangered  their 
lives  and  their  property  when  they 
put  their  "John  Hancock"  to  that 
wonderful  document,  came  years  of 
struggle  and  many  a  hard-fought  bat- 
tle. 

One  of  the  battles  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  was  the  Mommouth  battle  in 
New  Jersey  not  far  from  the  seaboard. 
In  itself  it  was  not  a  battle  of  great 
importance. 

Sir  Henry  Clinion,  in  charge  of  the 
British  forces,  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  moving  his  forces  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York,  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do,  as  he  had  to  cross  the 
hot  sands  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
marshes  of  Raritan.  It  was  in  June, 
1778,  that  Clinton  was  taking  his  forc- 
es, with  an  immense  quantity  of  bag- 
gage across  New  Jersey.  The  baggage 
consisted,  in  large  part,  of  the  prop- 
erty of  loyalists  who  were  seeking  to 
escape. 

While  Clinton  was  thus  moving, 
Washington  left  Valley  Forge,  cross- 
ing the  Delaware  some  miles  above 
Trenton,  and  marched  in  a  direction 
to  intercept  Clinton  with  his  British 
forces.  They  met  in  the  battle  of 
Monmouth. 

One  thing  the  brave  Colonist  had  to 
deal  with  was  revealed  in  this  battle. 
General  Charles  Lee  was  assigned  to 
make  the  attack  early  in  the  morning, 
but  Lee  declined.  When  he  discover- 
ed that  the  attack  would  be  made 
anyhow  under  Lafayette,  he  begged 
the  Frenchman  to  permit  him  to  lead, 


and  Washington  granted  the  request. 
Lee  led  forward  as  if  with  full  in- 
tention of  giving  battle  in  earnest, 
but  at  the  critical  moment  he  retreat- 
ed. The  British  turned  upon  him  and 
it  was  only  the  heroic  action  of  Wash- 
ington who  rushed  in  that  prevented 
complete  disaster.  Lee  may  have  been 
acting  sincerely,  but  he  was  court- 
martialed  and  suspended  from  com- 
mand for  one  year.  He  fought  a  duel 
with  one  of  Washington's  men  and 
wrote  a  sneering  letter  to  Congress 
and  was  dismissed  from  the  army. 
Thereafter  he  associated  himself  with 
the  loyalists. 

But  it  was  about  "'Mollie  Pitcher" 
that  I  set  out  to  write.  During  the 
indecisive  engagement  at  Monmouth, 
"Mol  Pitcher,"  wife  of  one  of  the 
cannoneers,  was  carrying  water  from 
the  spring  to  the  perspiring  men.  It- 
was  a  June  day  with  the  thermometer 
at  ninety-six,  according  to  the  stories. 
As  she  approached  with  water  her 
husband  fell  at  his  post  wounded. 
Overhearing  the  officer  in  command 
order  the  cannon  withdrawn  as  he  had 
no  one  to  take  the  fallen  man  \s  place, 
"Mol  Pitcher"  dropped  her  pail  (or 
some  say  pitcher)  seized  the  rammer 
took  her  husband's  place,  a  duty  she 
performed  with  such  skill  and  courage 
that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  all. 

On  the  following  morning  dressed 
in  her  bedraggled  clothes,  she  was 
presented  to  General  Washington,  who 
conferred  upon  her  the  commission  of 
sergeant.  She  continued  to  follow  the 
army  and  was  called  "Captain  Mol- 
lie." 
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The   story  of  "Mollie   Pitcher''   is 
told  in  a  poem  by  Laura  E.  Richards, 
one  stanza  of  which  is : 

' '  No  one  to  serve  in  Pitcher 's  stead  ? 
"Wheel    back    the   gun!"    the    captain 

said ; 
When  like  a  flash,  before  him  stood, 
A  fiure  dashed  with  smoke  and  blood, 
With    streaming    hair,    with    eyes    of 

flame 
And    lips    that    falter    the    gunner's 

name. 
"Wheel  back  his  gun,  that  never  yet 
His   fighting   duty   did   forget? 
His   voice   shall  speak,   though   he  lie 

dead, 
I'll    serve    my    husband's    gun!"    she 

said 
Oh,   Molly,   now    your  hour  is   come ! 
Up,  girl,  and  strike  the  linstock  home ! 
Leap  out,  swift  ball !     Away  !     Away ! 
Vvenge  the  gunner's  death  today! 


Some  years  ago  I  visited  the  grave 
of  this  heroine  in  the  old  cemetery  at 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  At  that  time 
a  well  worn  path  led  from  the  stone 
gateway  to  the  grave,  showing  that 
many  persons  went  there  to  pay  tri- 
bute to  the  renowned  "Captain  Mol- 
lie. ' '  A  flag  staff  planted  close  by 
made  it  easy  to  find  the  spot.  A  can- 
non stood  by  the  grave.  The  in- 
scription on  the  plain  marble  slab  is: 

MOLLIE  McCAULEY 

renowned  in   history   as 

Mollie  Pitcher, 

The  heroine  of  Monmouth. 

Died    January,    1823, 

aged  79  years. 

Erected  by  the  citizens  of  Cumberland 

County,  July  4,  1870. 

Recent  efforts  of  the  booze  friends 
to  start  a  Avet  organization  bearing 
the  name  of  "Mollie  Pitcher"  is  ar. 
insult    to    the    cause    she    represented. 


NO  WOMAN  LOWERS  HERSELF— 

— By  doing  her  own  housework. 

— By  keeping  her  womanhood  inviolate. 

— By  specializing  in  womanliness. 

— By  insisting  that  her  home  shall  be  a  Christian  home. 

— By  choosing  children  instead  of  a  career. 

— By  putting  her  home  first  and  her  public  work  next. 

— By  teaching  her  children  some  old  fashioned  religion. 
MEN  NEVER  GET  TOO  OLD 
To  enjoy  the  friendship  of  someone  who  is  not  asking  for  anything. 
To  learn  how  little  they  know  about  something  they  ought  to  know. 
To  break  a  bad  habit  that  is  making  their  best  impossible. 
To  make  their  peace  with  the  God  they  have  neglected. 
To  take  an  interest  in  a  new  field  of  knowledge. 
To  make  fools  of  themselves  by  over-estimating  their  importance. 
To  invest  their  best  effort  and  energy  in  some  task  that  needs  doing. 

— Exchange. 
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FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE 

(Boys  Industrial  School  Journal) 


One  day  some  years  ago,  a  young' 
girl  was  walking  along  a  road  by  the 
riverside.  She  was  Florence,  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Nightingale,  who 
owned  a  beautiful  home  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. She  was  born  in  Florence, 
a  city  in  Italy  and  was  named  for 
this  city.  Florence  means  flowers. 
Don 't  you  think  it  is  a  pretty  name. 

Before  she  had  gone  very  far,  she 
saw  an  old  man,  a  shepherd,  whom 
she  knew  well.  He  was  sitting  by  the 
roadside  and  she  could  see  that  he 
was  distressed   about   simething. 

"What  is  the  trouble?"  asked  Flor- 
ence. '"Tell  me,  quickly,  maybe  I 
can  help  you. " 

''It  is  my  dog,  Miss  Florence. 
Wicked  boys  have  been  throwing 
stones  at  him  and  have  broken  his 
leg.  Now,  my  sheep  are  scattered  all 
over  the  hill,  and  without  the  dog's 
help  I  cannot  get   them  together." 

"Poor  Sandy,"  cried  Florence,  al- 
ready almost  in  tears,  "where  is  he? 
Let  us  see  if  we  can  help  him." 

The  old  man  did  not  move.  ' '  It 
is  of  no  use.  We  can  only  put  him 
out  of  his  suffering. ' ' 

"No,  no,"  said  Florence.  "Sandy 
must  not  be  killed. ' ' 

They  found  the  dog  lying  on  a  bed 
of  straw  made  for  him  by  the  shep- 
herd. But  he  was  whimpering  with 
the  pain  in  his  leg.     Florence  stroked  v» 


his  head  and  spoke  quietly  to  him  so 
he  would  know  she  Avanted  to  help 
him.     Then  she  examined  his  leg. 

Presently  she  said,  "I  don't  be- 
lieve that  any  bone  is  broken ;  cer- 
tainly not  the  large  one." 

Then  she  told  the  shepherd  to  bring 
water  and  cloths.  The  wounded  leg- 
was  soon  washed  clean  and  bandaged 
up. 

This  was  Florence  Nightingale's 
first  patient.  But  she  was  afterward 
known  all  over  the  world  as  the  fam- 
ous nurse  of  the  Crimean  War.  She 
saved  the  lives  of  many  wounded  and 
sick  soldiers.  In  every  war  since  that 
time  there  have  been  other  nurses  who 
tried  to  follow  in  her  steps. 

She  was  sometimes  called  the  '  'Lady 
of  the  Lamp,"  because  late  at  night 
she  would  take  a  lamp  and  go  about 
the  hospital  to  see  that  all  the  patient? 
were  as  comfortable  as  possible.  When 
the  men  were  suffering  and  could  not 
sleep  they  loved  to  see  her  coming 
with  her  lamp.  They  knew  she  would 
stop  and  speak  and  do  anything  she 
could  for  them. 

In  Si.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London, 
there  is  a  monument  to  this  famous 
nurse.  She  is  shown  with  one  arm 
slipped  under  a  soldier's  pillow  rais- 
ing up  his  head  so  he  can  drink  from 
the  cup  of  water  she  holds  to  his  lips 
ith  the  other  hand. 


I  think  the  first  virtue  is  to  restrain  the  tongue ;  he  approaches  nearest  to 
the  gods  who  knows  how  to  he  silent,  even  though  he  si  in  the  right. — Cato. 
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THE  SINKING  OF  THE  TITANIC 


By  Harold  Bride 

On  Sunday  night,  April  14,  1912, 
one  of  the  worst  tragedies  of  the  sea 
occurred.  The  Titanic,  of  the  White 
Star  Line,  sailing  on  her  maiden  voy- 
age from  Liverpool  to  New  York, 
struck  an  iceberg  and  sank  four 
hours  after  the  collision.  Of  the  2,- 
200  people  aboard,  1,500  perished.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  matter-of-fact  but  very 
forceful  story  of  the  disaster  as  seen 
by    the    assistant    wireless    operator. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  I  was 
born  at  Xunhead,  England,  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  and  joined  the  Mar- 
coni forces  last  July.  I  first  worked 
on  the  Haverford,  and  then  on  the 
Lusitania.  I  joined  the  Titanic  at 
Belfast. 

I  didn't  have  much  to  do  aboard 
the  Titanic  except  to  relieve  Phillips 
from  midnight  until  some  time  in  the 
morning  when  he  should  be  through 
sleeping.  On  the  night  of  the  acci- 
dent I  was  not  sending,  but  Avas 
asleep.  I  was  due  to  be  up  and  re- 
lieve Phillips  earlier  than  usual.  And 
that  reminds  me — if  it  hadn't  been 
for  a  lucky  thing,  we  never  could  have 
sent    any    call    for   help. 

The  lucky  thing  Avas  that  the  Avire- 
less  broke  down  early  enough  for  us 
to  fix  it  before  the  accident.  We 
noticed  something  wrong  on  Sunday, 
and  Phillips  and  I  Avorked  seven  hours 
to  find  it.  We  found  a  "secretary" 
burned  out,  at  last,  and  repaired  it 
just  a  few  hours  before  the  iceberg 
Avas  struck. 

Phillips  said  to  me  as  he  took  the 
night  shift,  "You  turn  in,  boy,  and 
get  some  sleep,  and  get  up  as  soon  as 


you  can  and  give  me  a  chance.     I'm 

all    done   for." 

There  were  three  rooms  in  the  Avire- 
less  cabin.  One  AA'as  a  sleeping  room, 
one  a  dynamo  room,  and  on  an  oper- 
ating room.  I  took  off  my  eldh.'s 
and  Avent  to  sleep  in  bed.  Then  I 
Avas  conscions  of  Avaking  up  and  hear- 
ing Phillips  sending  to  Cape  Race. 
I  read  Avhat  he  AA'as  sending.  It  Avas 
traffic   matter. 

I  remembered  Iioav  tired  he  Avas, 
and  I  got  out  of  bed  without  my 
clothes  on  to  relieA'e  him.  I  didn't 
even  feel  the  shock.  I  hardly  kneAv 
it  had  happened  until  the  captain  had 
come  to  us.  There  Avas  no  jolt  Avhat- 
ever. 

I  Avas  standing  by  Phillips,  telling 
him  to  go  to  bed,  when  the  captain 
put    his   head    in    the   cabin. 

''•'We've  struck  an  iceberg,''  the 
captain  said,  "and  I'm  haA'ing  an  in- 
spection made  to  tell  what  it  has 
done  for  us.  "You'd  better  get  ready 
to  send  out  a  call  for  assistance.  But 
don't  send  it  until  I  tell  you." 

The  captain  Avent  away  and  in  ten 
minutes,  I  should  estimate  the  time, 
came  back.  We  could  hear  a  terrible 
confusion  outside,  but  there  Avas  not 
the  least  thing  to  indicate  that  there 
Avas  any  trouble.  The  Avireless  Avas 
working    perfectly. 

"Send  the  call  for  assistance,"  or- 
dered the  captain,  barely  putting  his 
head  in  the  door. 

"What  call  should  I  send?"  Phil- 
lips asked. 

"The  regular  international  call  for 
help.     Just    that." 
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Then  the  captain  was  gone.  Phil- 
lips began  to  send  "C  Q  D."  He 
dashed  away  at  it  and  we  joked  while 
he  did  so.  All  of  us  made  light  of 
the  disaster. 

We  joked  that  way  while  he  flashed 
signals  for  about  five  minutes.  Then 
the   captain  came   back. 

"What  are  you  sending?"  he  asked. 

"  C  Q  D,"  Phillips  replied. 

The  humor  of  the  situation  appealed 
to  me.  I  cut  in  with  a  little  remark 
that  made  us  all  laugh,  including  the 
captain. 

"Send  *S  0  S,'  "  I  said.  "It's 
the  new  call,  and  it  may  be  your  last 
chance  to  send  it." 

Phillips  with  a  laugh  changed  the 
signal  to  "  S  0  S. " ,  The  captain  told 
us  we  had  been  struck  amidships,  or 
just  back  of  amidships.  It  was  ten 
minutes,  Phillips  told  me,  after  he 
had  noticed  the  iceberg  that  the  slight 
jolt  that  was  .the  collision's  only  sig- 
nal to  us  occured.  He  thought  we 
were  a  good  distance   away. 

We  said  lots  of  funny  things  to 
each  other  in  the  next  few  minutes. 
We  picked  up  the  steamship  Frank- 
furt. We  gave  her  our  position  and 
said  we  had  struck  an  iceberg  and 
needed  assistance.  The  Frankfurt 
operator  went  away  to  tell  his  captain. 

He  came  back,  and  we  told  him  Ave 
were  sinking  by  the  head.  By  that 
time  we  could  observe  a  dintinct  list 
forward. 

The  Carpathia  answered  our  signal 
We  told  her  our  position  and  said  we 
were  sinking  by  the  head.  The  oper- 
ator went  to  tell  the  captain,  and  in 
five  minutes  returned  and  told  us 
that  the  captain  of  the  Carpathia  was 
putting   about   and  heading  for  us. 


Our  captain  had  left  us  at  this  time 
and  Phillips  told  me  to  run  and  tell 
him  what  the  Carpathia  'had  ans- 
wered. I  dd  so,  and  I  went  through 
an  awful  mass  of  people  to  his  cabin. 
The  decks  were  full  of  scrambling 
men  and  women.  I  saw  no  fighting 
but  I  heard  tell  of  it. 

I  came  back  and  heard  Phillips 
giving  the  Carpathia  fuller  directions. 
Phillips  told  me  to  put  on  my  clothes. 
Until  that  moment  I  forgot  that  I 
was  not  dressed.  I  went  to  my  cabin 
and  dressed.  I  brought  an  overcoat 
to  Phillips.  It  was  very  cold.  I  slip- 
ped the  overcoat  on  him  while  he 
worked. 

Every  feAv  minutes  Phillips  would 
send  me  to  the  captain  with  little 
messages.  They  were  merely  telling 
how  the  Carpathia  was  coming  our 
way,  and  gave  her  speed. 

I  noticed  as  I  came  back  from  one 
trip  that  they  were  putting  off  women 
and  children  in  lifeboats.  I  noticed 
that  the  list  forward  was  increasing. 

Phillips  told  me  the  wireless  was 
growing  weaker.  The  captain  came 
and  told  us  our  engine  rooms  were 
taking  water  and  that  the  dynamos 
might  not  last  much  longer.  We  sent 
that  word   to   the   Carpathia. 

I  went  out  on  deck  and  looked 
around.  The  water  was  pretty  close 
up  to  the  boat  deck.  There  was  a 
great  scramble  aft;  how  poor  Phil- 
lips worked  through  it  I  don't  know. 

He  was  a  brave  man.  I  learned  to 
love  him  that  night,  and  I  suddenly 
felt  for  him  a  great  reverence  to  see 
him  standing  there,  sticking  to  his 
work  Avhile  everybody  else  was  raging 
about.  I  will  never  forget  the  work 
of  Phillips  for  the  last  awful  fifteen 
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minutes. 

I  thought  it  was  about  time  to  look 
about  and  see  if  there  was  anything 
detached  that  would  float.  I  remem- 
bered that  every  member  of  the  crew 
had  a  special  life  belt  and  ought  to 
know  where  it  was.  I  remembered 
mine  was  under  my  bunk.  I  went 
and  got  it.  Then  I  thought  how  cold 
the  water  was. 

I  remembered  I  had  some  boots,  and 
1  put  those  on,  and  an  extra  jacket, 
and  I  put  that  on.  I  saw  Phillips 
standing  out  there  still  sending  away, 
giving  the  Carpathia  details  of  just 
how  we  were  doing. 

"We  picked  up  the  Olympic  and  told 
her  we  were  sinking  by  the  head  and 
were  about  all  down.  As  Phillips 
was  sending  the  message  I  strapped 
his  life  belt  to  his  back.  I  had  al- 
ready  put   on   his   overcoat. 

I  wondered  if  I  could  get  him  into 
his  boots.  He  suggested  with  a  sort 
of  laugh  that  I  look  out  and  see  if 
all  the  people  were  off  in  the  boats, 
of  if  any  boats  were  left,  or  how 
things    were. 

I  saw  a  collapsible  boat  near  a 
funnel  and  went  over  to  it.  Twelve 
men  were  trying  to  boost  it  down  to 
the  boat  deck.  They  were  having  an 
awful  time.  It  was  the  last  boat  left. 
I  looked  at  it  longingly  a  few  min- 
utes. Then  I  gave  them  a  hand,  and 
over  she  went.  They  all  started  to 
scramble  in  on  the  boat  deck,  and  I 
walked  back  to  Phillips.  I  said  the 
last   raft   had  gone. 

Then  came  the  captain's  voice: 
"Men,  you  have  done  your  full  duty. 
You  can  do  no  more.  Abandon  your 
cabin.  Now  it 's  every  man  for  him- 
self.    You  look  out  for  vourselves.     I 


release  you.  That's  the  way  of  it  at 
this  kind  of  a  time.  Every  man  for 
himself. 

I  looked  out.  The  boat  deck  was 
awash.  Phillij^s  clung  on,  sending 
and  sending.  He  clung  on  for  about 
ten  minutes,  or  maybe  fifteen,  after 
the  captain  had  released  him.  The 
water  was  then  coming  into  our  cabin. 

While  he  worked  something  hap- 
pened I  hate  to  tell  about.  I  was 
back  in  my  room  getting  Phillips's 
money  for  him,  and  as  I  looked  out  of 
the  door  I  saw  a  stoker,  or  somebody 
from  below  decks,  leaning  over  Phil- 
lips from  behind.  He  was  too  busy 
to  notice  what  the  man  was  doing. 
The  man  was  slipping  the  life  belt 
off  Phillips's  back. 

He  was  a  big  man,  too.  As  you 
can  see,  I  am  very  small.  I  don't 
know  what  it  was  I  got  hold  of.  I 
remembered  in  a  flash  the  way  Phillips 
had  clung  on— -how  I  had  to  fix  that 
life  belt  in  place  beeaiise  he  was  too 
busy  to  do  it. 

I  knew  that  man  from  below  decks 
had  his  own  life  belt  and  should  have 
known  where  to  get  it. 

I  suddenly  felt  a  passion  not  to 
let  that  man  die  a  decent  sailor's 
death.  I  wished  he  might  have 
stretched  rope  or  walked  a  plank.  I 
did  my  duty.  I  hope  I  finished  him. 
I  don't  know.  We  left  him  on  the 
cabin  floor  of  the  wireless  room,  and 
he    was    not    moving. 

From  aft  came  the  tunes  of  the 
band.  It  was  a  ragtime  tune,  I  don't 
know  what.  Then  there  was  Autumn. 
Phillips  ran  aft,  and  that  was  the  last 
I    saw   him    alive. 

I  went  back  to  the  place  I  had 
seen  the  collapsible  boat  on  the  boat 
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deck,  and  to  my  surprise  I  saw  the 
boat,  and  the  men  trying  to  push  it 
off.  I  guess  there  wasn't  a  sailor  in 
the  crowd.  They  couldn't  do  it.  I 
went  up  to  them  and  was  just  lending 
a  hand  when  a  large  wave  came  awash 
of  the   deck. 

The  big  Avave  carried  the  boat  off. 
I  had  hold  of  an  oarlock,  and  I  went 
off  with  it.  The  next  I  knew  I  was 
in  the  boat. 

But  that  was  not  all.  I  was  in 
the  boat,  ard  the  boat  was  upside 
down,  and  I  was  under  it.  And 
I  remember  realizing  that  I  was  wet 
through,  and  that  whatever  happen- 
ed I  must  not  breathe,  for  I  was 
under  water. 

I  knew  I  had  to  tight  for  it  and 
T  did.  How  I  got  from  under  the 
boat  I  do  not  know,  but  I  felt  a  breath 
of  air  at  last. 

There  were  men  all  around  me — 
hundreds  of  them.  The  sea  was  dot- 
ted with  them,  all  depending  on  their 
life  belts.  I  felt  I  simply  had  to 
set  away  from  the  ship.  She  was 
^a  beautiful  sight  then. 

Smoke  and  sparks  were  rushing  out 
of  her  funnell.  There  must  have  been 
an  explosion,  but  we  had  heard  none. 
We  only  saw  the  big  stream  of  sparks. 
The  ship  was  gradually  turning  on 
her  nose — just  like  a  duck  does  that 
goes  down  for  a  dive.  I  had  only  one 
thing  on  my  mind — to  get  away  from 
the  suction.  The  hand  was  still  play- 
ing. I  guess  all  of  the  band  went 
down. 

They  were  playing  Autumn  then. 
I  swam  with  all  my  might.  I  sup- 
pose I  was  150  feet  aAvay  when  the 
Titanic,  on  her  nose,  with  her  after 
cpiarter  sticking  straight  up  in  the 
air,  she  began  to   settle — slowly. 


to  some  German  boat,  but  I  don't 
know  which,  and  told  them  how  we 
were.  We  also  spoke  the  Baltic.  I 
remembered  those  things  as  I  began 
to  figure  what  ships  would  be  coming 
toward   us. 

I  felt,  after  a  little  while,  like 
sinking.  I  was  very  cold.  I  saw 
a  boat  of  some  kind  near  me  and  put 
all  my  strength  into  an  effort  to  swim 
to  it.  It  was  hard  work.  I  was  all 
done  when  a  hand  reached  out  from 
the  boat  and  pulled  me  aboard.  It 
was  our  same  collapsible.  The  same 
crowd   was   on   it. 

There  was  just  room  for  me  to  roll 
on  the  edge.  I  lay  there,  not  caring 
what  happened.  Somebody  sat  on  my 
legs.  They  were  wedged  in  between 
slats  and  were  being  wrenched.  I 
had  not  the  heart  to  ask  the  man  to 
move.  It  was  a  terrible  sight — men 
swimming    and    sinking. 

I  lay  where  I  was,  letting  the  man 
wrench  my  feet  out  of  shape.  Others 
came  near.  Nobody  gave  them  a  hand. 
The  bottom-up  boat  already  had  more 
men  than  it  would  hold  and  it  was 
sinking. 

At  first  the  larger  waves  splashed 
over  my  clothing.  Then  they  bgan 
to  splash  over  my  head,  and  I  had 
to  breathe  when  I  could. 

As  Ave  floated  around  on  our  cap- 
sized boat,  and  I  kept  straining  my 
eyes  for  a',  ship's  light,  somebody 
said,  "Don't  the  rest  of  you  think 
Ave  ought  to  pray?"  The  man  Avho 
made  the  suggestion  asked  what  the 
religion  of  the  others  Avas.  Each  man 
called  out  his  religion.  One  Avas  a 
Cathloic,  one  a  Methodist,  one  a  Pres- 
byterian. 

It  Avas  decided  the  most  approp- 
riate  prayer  for   all   Avas   the   Lord's 
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Prayer.  We  spoke  it  over  in  chor- 
ous,  with  the  man  who  first  suggested 
that  we  pray  as  the  leader. 

Some  splendid  people  saved  us. 
They  had  a  right-side-up  boat  and 
it  was  full  to  capacity.  Yet  they 
came  to  us  and  loaded  us  all  into  it. 
I  saw  some  lights  off  in  the  distance 
and  knew  a  steamship  was  coming 
to  our  aid. 

I  didn't  care  what  happened.  I 
just  lay  and  gasped  when  I  could  and 
felt  tlie  pain  in  my  feet.  At  last  the 
Carpathia  was  alongside  and  the  peo- 
ple were  being  taken  up  a  rope  lad- 
der. Our  boat  drew  near  and  one 
by  one  the  men  were  taken  off  it. 

One  man  was  dead.  I  passed  him 
and  went  to  the  ladder,  although  my 
feet  pained  terribly.  The  dead  man 
was  Phillips.  He  had  died  on  the 
raft  from  exposure  and  cold,  I  guess. 
He  had  been  all  in  from  work  before 
the  wreck  came.  He  stood  his  ground 
until  the  crisis  had  passed,  and  then 
he  had  collapsed  I  guess. 


But  I  hardly  thought  that  then.  I 
didn  't  think  much  of  anything.  I 
tried  the  rope  ladder.  My  feet  pained 
terribly,  but  I  got  to  the  top  and  felt 
hands  reaching  out  to  me.  The  next 
I  knew  a  woman  was  leaning  over 
me  in  a  cabin  and  I  felt  her  hand 
waving  back  my  hair  and  rubbing  my 
face. 

I  felt  somebody  at  my  feet  and  felt 
the  warmth  of  a  jolt  of  liquor.  Some- 
body got  me  under  the  arm.  Then 
I  was  hustled  below  to  the  hospital. 
That  was  early  in  the  clay,  I  guess. 
I  lay  in  the  hospital  until  near  night, 
and  they  told  me  the  Carpathia 's 
wireless  man  was  getting  "queer," 
and  would  I  help. 

After  that  I  never  was  out  of  the 
wireless  room,  so  I  don't  know  what 
happened  among  the  passengers.  I 
saw  nothing  of  Mrs.  Astor  or  any  of 
them.  I  just  worked  wireless.  The 
splutter  never  died  down.  I  knew 
it  soothed  the  hurt  and  felt  like  a 
tie  to  the  world  of  friends  at  home. 


SPURGEON  PROVERBS 

Buy  not  silk  while  you  owe  for  milk.  Avoid  what  makes  in  thy  pocket 
a  void.  Desired  things  may  not  be  desirable.  Fear  of  failure  is  father 
of  failure.  Why  kill  nettles  if  you  grow  thistles?  Pegging  away  will 
win  the  day.  Maybes  are  no  honey  bees.  Add  pence  to  pence  for  wealth 
comes  thence.  A  maid's  best  dress  is  bashfulness.  Play  not  with  fire  nor  ill 
desire.  To  be  loved  is  to  be  lovable.  Its  risky  riding  when  the  devil  is 
driving  Don't  get  a  helpmate  until  you've  got  meat  to  help.  Better 
be  one-sided  than  two-faced.  If  you  can't  be  clever  you  can  be  clean. 
To  avoid  a  second  quarrel,  avoid  the  first.  None  but  the  crazy  gives  alms 
to  the  lazy  Better  single  still  than  wedded  ill.  Men  build  houses  women 
make  homes.  Turn  your  back  on  village  clack.  When  wife  will  gad,  hus- 
band is  sad. — Selected. 
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AVIATION  GROWS  UP 


(Asheville    Citizen) 


Another  "infant  industry"  has 
put  on  long  pants.  Announcement 
last  Wednesday  of  the  forma-'iou  of 
a  several  hundred  million  dollar  avi- 
ation merger  marks  a  new  stage  in  the 
growth  of  business  in  the  air. 

The  new  corporation,  formed  by 
Wright,  Curtiss  and  ten  other  affiliat- 
ed companies,  will  cover  the  entire 
field  of  aviation,  from  the  manufac- 
ture of  motors  and  planes  to  the 
extension  of  commercial  air  transport. 
Combining  the  facilities  of  the  Wright, 
Curtiss,  Keystone,  Travelair  and  Moth 
factories,  the  consolidated  organiza- 
tion will  controll  the  production  of 
planes  ranging  from  diminutive- 
"  moths"  to  giant  bombers,  and  mot- 
ors of  various  types  from  80  to  600 
horsepower.  Actual  assets  of  the 
merger  are  placed  at  $70,000,000,  but 
it  is  said  that  current  market  values 
brin°'  the  total  to  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars.  Thus  the  Cur- 
tiss-Wright  combination  takes  rank 
among  the  world's  largest  industrial 
corporations. 

This  gigantic  merger  is  but  one  of 
many  recent  indication  that  aviation 
in  America  has  emerged  from  its  in- 
fancy. The  Department  of  Commerce, 
for  instance,  reported  to  Congress  a 
few  weeks  ag'o  that  the  number  of 
airplanes  built  in  the  United  States 
during  1928  totalled  4,364,  as  com- 
pared with  1,995  the  year  before, 
while  the  daily  flying  distance  system- 
atically covered  by  mail  and  passeng- 
er service  has  reached  50,000  miles. 
Or  consider  last  week's  radio  address 


by  Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  president 
of  the  Daniel  Guggenheim  Fund  for 
the  Promotion  of  Aeronautics.  Mr. 
Gu^enheim  told  his  listeners  that,  in 
the  short  history  of  air  transport  in 
this  country,  44,650  passengers  have 
been  carried  over  2,200,000  miles  with 
but  one  fatal   accident. 

Spectacular  stunts  by  adventurous 
publicity-seekers  are  still  frequent, 
but  even  in  this  regard  aviation  is 
'"'growing  up."  Antics  in  the  air  are 
no  longer  acclaimed  as  notable  con- 
tributions to  progress.  Young  Schrei- 
ber  is  not  exactly  our  national  hero. 
The  trend,  both  in  popular  interest 
and  in  industrial  effort,  is  to  ward 
more  practical  experimentation  for  the 
solution  of  basic  problems.  ''  Liast 
year, ' '  remarks  a  paragrapher  in  the 
current  issue  of  World's  Work,  ''the 
talk  was  all  of  speed  records,  prize 
fights,  or  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
blonde  to  be  carried  as  excess  bag- 
gage from  X  to  Y.  This  year  the 
talk  is  of  scientific  test  of  trans-At- 
fantie  travel  routes;  the  development 
of  airports :  the  safeguarding  of  night 
flying  and  flying  in  heavy  fogs;  the 
financial  and  commercial  importance 
of  the  new  32-hour  Night  Transcon- 
tinental service  established  on  the 
first   of   May." 

All  of  which  is  significant.  The 
time  is  at  hand  when  we  may  no  long- 
er refer  to  aviation  as  "our  infant 
industry."  For  aviation  has  almost, 
if  not  quite,  "put  away  childish 
things." 
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MADGE  LEARNS  A  LESSON 


By  Lilian 

"But,  Mother,  I  can't  stand  on 
that  platform  before  the  whole  town 
in  an  old  organdie  dress  that  I  have 
worn  to  every  party,  and  at  every 
public  gathering  for  a  year.  You 
don't  realize  how  important  this  is. 
There  are  just  twelve  selected  from 
the  entire  student  body  to  take  part 
in  the  contest.  Every  other  girl  is 
going  to  wear  white  silk,  and  have 
spandy  new  pumps  and  everything." 

"I  know  that  it  isn't  easy,  dear 
but  there  is  no  other  way.''  Mother 
deftly  fitted  a  patch  to  the  worn 
sleeve  of  the  blouse  belonging  to  the 
boy  twin  as  she  added:  "With  the 
first  payment  on  the  year's  supply 
of  coal  to  be  made  this  month,  and 
new  shoes  for  the  twins,  there  won't 
be  a  nickel  to  spare.  Kathryn  needs 
a  new  school  dress.  The  poor  child 
has  scarcely  a  decent  thing  to  wear, 
but  I  see  no  way  of  getting  it  before 
another    month." 

Madge  gave  her  head  an  impatient 
toss.  It  was  the  same  old  story  she 
had  heard  over  and  over  again.  There 
never  was  any  money  to  spare  in  the 
Osborne  family.  But  it  wouldn't  do 
half  as  much  harm  to  let  the  coal 
bill  wait,  and  for  the  twins  to  wear 
scuffed  shoes  for  another  month,  as 
for  her  to  stand  before  an  audience 
in  last  year's  dress,  and  black  pumps 
that  loudly  proclaimed  the  active  ser- 
vice that  had  been  theirs. 

'•Clothes  aren't  nearly  as  impor- 
tant as  you  think  them,  Madge.  They 
will  never  count  against  real  abili- 
ty. ' ' 

"Thev  just  will  in  this  case.  Miss 
Lothrop,  you  know  she  is  our  English 


Grace  Copp 

teacher,  says  that  the  prizes  are  to 
be  awarded  on  ten  points :  delivery 
counts  five,  appearance  three,  and 
poise  two.  That  makes  ability  and 
clothes  exactly  equal,  for  I  certainly 
could  maintain  no  poise  in  the  old- 
styled-organdie. 

"The  first  prize  is  twenty  dollars 
in  gold,  Mother.  Just  think,"  her 
tones  became  suddenly  wheedling, 
"what  that  will  mean  to  us.  And 
then  I  'd  have  the  dress  and  the  pumps 
to  wear  all  winter.  If  I  can  find  a 
way  to  get  the  things  without  either 
borrowing  the  money,  or  teasing  Dad, 
may  I  get  them,  Mother1?" 

Mother  sighed  wearily.  Madge  was 
the  talented  one  of  the  Osborne  fami- 
ly, the  selfish  one  as  well.  Of  course 
it  was  hard  not  to  dress  as  attractive- 
ly as  the  other  girls  did  when  you 
were  before  the  public  as  often  as 
Madge  was.  But  the  other  members 
of  the  family  needed  new  clothes 
as  well  as  she  did.  The  twins  had 
cheerfully  worn  their  old  coats,  and 
Kathryn  sacrificed  a  badly  needed 
dress  the  year  before  that  the  now- 
despised  organdie  and  patent  leather 
pumps  might  be  purchased  for 
Madge's  appearance  before  The  Wo- 
man's (Tub.  If  there  were  only  some 
way  to  teach  the  girl  unselfishness! 

•'May  I,  Mother?"  Madge's  per- 
sistence cut  through  Mother's  reason- 
ing sharply. 

"Well?"  Mrs.  Osborne  gave  a  half- 
hearted response,  while  a  second  sigh 
echoed  the  word. 

The  reluctant  promise  was  enough 
for  Madge.  There  would  be  some 
way.     She  had  got  to  be  alone  Avhere 
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she  could  think.  She  flew  up  the 
.stairs,  her  German  grammar  in  her 
hand.  She  might  be  able  to  think 
better  after  preparing  tomorrow's 
lesson.  If  she  had  only  saved  the 
cheek  that  Uncle  Horace  gave  her 
for  Christmas.  But  it  always  seemed 
as  if  there  were  a  thousand  needed 
things  on  the  rare  occasion  she  had 
money  of  her  very  own.  Oh,  dear, 
it  was  no  use  to  study  with  her  mind 
filled    with    so    weighty    a    problem ! 

"What  is  it,  Madge?"  asked  Kath- 
ryn, coming  into  the  room  as  her  sis- 
ter impatiently  tossed  her  book  onto 
the  bed. 

' '  The  same  old  trouble.  A  new 
dress,  pumps,  and  stockings  nedeed  to 
make  it  possible  for  me  to  take  part 
in  The  Goodwin  Prize  Speaking  Con- 
test, and  not  a  penny  with  which  to 
buy  them. ' ' 

"You  have  the  money  that  Uncle 
Horace    gave    you    Christmas'?'' 

"Indeed  I  haven't.  It  was  only  a 
measley  five,  and  didn't  I  have  to 
buy  rubbers,  and  handkerchiefs,  and 
other  things'?  Think  of  using  Christ- 
mas money  to  pay  for  rubbers !  None 
of  the  other  girls  wear  them,  but 
Mother  was  so  determined." 

'"Because  she  didn't  want  you  to 
take  cold, ' '  returned  Kathryn  quick- 
ly. "She'd  have  bought  them  for 
you  herself,  and  let  you  kept  your 
money  if  she  could.  Mother  never 
has  anything  nice  of  her  own.  If 
anyone  ever  gives  her  a  present,  she 
is  sure  to  spend  it  either  for  Dad  or 
for  one  of  us  children.  That  is  why 
she  can't  go  to  hear  you  speak  Fri- 
day. She  hasn't  anything  suitable  to 
wear.  And  Dad  says  that  he'd  feel 
like  a  traitor  to  go  and  leave  Mother 
here  alone,  so  neither  one  is  going. ' ' 


Madge  shrugged  contemptuously. 
The  idea  of  telling  her  things  she  had 
known  all  of  her  life !  Kathryn  saw 
the  shrug.  If  Madge  would  only  learn 
not  to  make  mountains  out  of  mole 
hills!  They  all  had  to  sacrifice.  She 
hesitated  a  second,  then  going  over 
to  the  dresser,  rummaged  through  the 
drawer. 

'"Here  is  the  two  dollars  that  Uncle 
Horace  gave  me.  I've  saved  it  since 
Christmas  for  Mother's  birthday  next 
week.  But  she  would  rather  you  had 
it, ' '  Kathryn  said  quietly,  tucking  the 
crisp  bill  into  Madge's  hand. 

"Oh,  Kathryn,  you  are  the  dearest 
sister  in  the  world!  But  I  can't  take 
it.  I  promised  Mother  that  I  wouldn't 
borrow."  Madge  resolutely  pushed 
the  bill  from  her. 

"You  aren't  borrowing."  Kathryn 
gallantly  swallowed  a  regret  over  her 
cherished  plan  for  Mother's  birthday. 
"I  am  giving  it  to  you.  Whitcomb 
is  having  a  sale  on  silk  stockings  this 
week.  That  ought  to  pay  for  the 
stockings,  and  leave  enough  for  Dane 
to  make  your  pumps  almost  as  good 
as  new.  Mother  is  going  to  launder 
your  dress,  and  change  the  waist- 
line— ' ' 

Kathryn 's  sentence  came  to  an 
abrupt  end.  Madge  was  no  longer 
listening.  Whatcomb's  sale  was  not 
only  on  silk  stockings,  but  silk  dress- 
es as  well.  She  knew  the  very  dress 
that  she  wanted:  simple,  girlish,  ador- 
ably sweet  in  white  crepe  de  chine, 
and  at  the  ridiculously  low  price  of 
fifteen  dollars.  Kathryn 's  two  would 
pay  for  stockings  in  the  same  beauti- 
ful creamy  white  as  the  dress.  And 
there  would  have  to  be  another  five 
for  the  pumps.  Have  her  old  black 
ones    cleaned    and    repaired    when    ail 
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the  other  girls  were  to  wear  dainty, 
glistening    white  1     She    guessed    not. 

"I'll  do  my  German  when  I  get 
back!"  Suddenly  she  jumped  to  her 
feet,  got  into  her  coat,  and  crowded 
her  hat  down  over  her  curly  bob.  "I 
am  going  to  Whitcomb's  this  very 
minute.  I  just  can't  wait  to  have 
another  look  at  a  dress  there  I  am 
going  to  find  some  way  to  make  my 
very  own." 

Half  way  down  the  street  Madge 
was  joined  by  Lena  Hopkins.  "On 
my  way  to  Whitcomb  's, ' '  Madge  ans- 
wered Lena 's  query  with  a  gay  con- 
fidence she  Avas  far  from  feeling. 
"'"Want  to  come  along?" 

"Oh,  Madge,  do  you  really  mean 
you  are  going  to  have  that  dress  Ave 
looked  at  yesterday?"  Lena  AAras  all 
eagerness.  "I  am  so  glad.  It  would 
have  been  a  shame  to  have  had  the 
cleverest  girl  there  dressed  in  cot- 
ton,  while   the   rest   of   us   wore   silk. 

"If  Peg  Moran  had  the  right  cloth- 
es she  Avould  have  been  auiuiig  the 
twelve  chosen  for  the  finals.  But  she 
told  Miss  Lothrop  that  the  only  white 
dress  she  had  was  an  old  cotton  one 
she  had  worn  for  three  years.  Peg 
is  so  proud  that  no  one  could  give 
her  a  dress.  Miss  Lothrop  said  that 
it  Avouldn  't  be  fair  to  Peg  to  have  her 
take  part,  for  she  would  surely  lose 
on  the  ^appearance  count  even  if  she 
won  on  the  delivery.  Of  course  Ave 
all  knoAv  that  you  and  Peg  are  miles 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  us,  yet  for  all 
your  cleATerness  I  am  glad  you  are 
going  to  have  the  dress." 

"But  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I 
am  going  to  have  it.  Mother  is  AATill- 
ing  if  I  can  get  the  money  without 
borrowing  or  pestering  Dad.  That 
is,  I  asked  her  if  she  would  be,  and 


she  agreed,  which  is  the  same  thing. 
Kathryn  has  given  me  the  money  she 
has  been  saving  ever  since  Christmas 
for  the  stockings.  But  that  leaA^es 
tAA'enty  more  for  me  to  get  if  I  have 
the  dress  and  pumps. 

"You  might  think  of  a  way  for  me 
to  get  them,  Lena !  Your  mother  says 
that  if  there  is  anything  in  the  way 
of  mischief  you  haven't  thought  of 
in  the  past  ten  years,  she  doesn't 
knoAv  Avhat  it  can  be.  Do  think  of 
something  worth   aa<  hile  for  once ! ' ' 

Lena  laughed.  Then  she  gave  a 
quick  little  cry  of  triumph.  "I've 
thought  of  the  very  thing.  Listen, 
Madge!  With  Peg  Moran  out  of  the 
contest  there  isn't  a  speck  of  doubt 
but  what  you  Avill  win  the  first  prize. 
Why  don't  you  get  the  things  on 
your  mother's  charge  account,  then 
pay    out    of    your    prize    money  ? ' ' 

"Mother  has  no  charge  account. 
If  she  can't  pay  cash,  she  doesn't 
buy.  Besides,  I  could  never  do  a 
thiug  like  that.  Mother  Avould  neArer 
forgiA'e   me." 

"Well,  anyAvay,  you  can  do  this," 
flashed  Lena.  ''Tell  Mr.  Whitcomb 
that  you  Avant  the  things,  and  Avill 
surely  have  the  money  by  Saturday. 
He  knows  your  people,  so  it  Avill  be 
all  right.  It  is  only  for  three  days 
he  Avill  have  to  Avait.  You  can't  lose 
with   Peg   Moran   not    competing. ' ' 

Lena's  argument  sounded  not  only 
plausible  but  alluringly  convincing. 
By  the  time  they  reached  the  store, 
Madge  was  a  convert  to  the  idea. 
Three  was  a  short  business-like  inter- 
view  with  Mr.  Whitcomb,  and  matters 
were  arranged  as  simply  and  easily 
as  Lena  had  predicted  they  would 
be.  The  honor  of  the  Osborne  family 
in  the  village  Avas  unquestioned. 
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Half  an  hour  after  entering  the 
store  the  pumps,  the  stockings,  and 
the  dress  were  in  Madge's  possession, 
but  only  the  stockings  were  her  prop- 
erty. Madge  couldn't  remember  ever 
putting  in  three  days  of  such  torture 
as  the  three  which  followed  her  un- 
wise purchase.  The  parcel  was  taken 
to  Lena's  home,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  recital  Madge  went  there  to  dress. 

She  felt  like  a  thief  Avhen  she  stood 
in  the  soft,  clinging  silk  which  brought 
out  the  blueness  of  her  eyes  and  the 
clearness  of  her  skin,  but  which  made 
strikingly  noticeable  vivid  spots  of 
red  on  each  cheek,  painted  by  tense 
excitement.  She  had  told  Mother  that 
she  had  found  a  way  to  get  the  things, 
and  won  her  promise  not  to  ask  a 
single  question  until  the  contest  was 
over.  But  what  would  Mother  say 
then?  Even  if  Madge  won  the  prize, 
Mother's  hurt  wouldn't  be  lessened 
by  learning  she  had  secured  the  dress 
and  pumps  on  such  a  questionable 
promise.  And  if  she  didn't  win? 
Madge 's  heart  beat  suffocatingly  at 
the  thought.  Goaded  by  a  dozen  con- 
flicting emotions,  she  started  for  the 
hall. 

As  the  magic  hour  of  eight  drew 
near,  the  girls  were  fluttering  in  the 
dressing-room  like  white  silk  moths. 
Madge  threw  anxious  glances  in  the 
direction  of  Lena  Hopkins  in  earnest 
conversation  with  Miss  Lothrop.  Her 
knees  went  weak  as  Lena  came  over  to 
announce  with  her  usual  whirlwind  ab- 
ruptness : 

"'What  do  you  think,  girls.  Mae 
Morton's  cold  keeps  her  from  taking 
part  in  the  contest,  and  she  is  send- 
ing Peg  Moran  in  her  place. ' ' 

"Peg  Moran  going  to  be  one  of  the 
contestants    tonight?"     Madges    lips 


were  stiff  as  she  spoke.  "She  can't 
be.     She  hasn't  any  dress." 

"Miss  Lothrop  says  that  Mae  has 
sent  dress,  pumps,  and  everything  out 
to  Peg." 

Something  snapped  in  Madge's 
mind.  With  Peg  Moran  in  the  prop- 
er clothes,  appearing  as  a  contestant, 
Madge  felt  her  own  chance  of  being 
a  winner  a  small  one.  Possibly,  just 
possibly  she  might  win  the  ten  dol- 
lars if  they  would  give  her  a  few  min- 
utes to  gain  her  composure.  But  her 
name,  the  first  on  the  program,  was 
called,  and  with  lashing  nerves  she 
went  forward. 

Madge  never  knew  how  she  reached 
the  platform.  She  only  knew  that 
she  was  there,  confronting  a  sea  of 
people  who  by  another  twenty-four 
hours  would  know  her  as  a  cheat  and 
an  impostor.  She  opened  her  mouth. 
Pier  voice  caught  and  held  the  sound 
ba,ck  in  her  throat.  There  was  a  tense 
moment,  then  Madge's  head  took  a 
determined  tilt.  She  choked  back  the 
dumbness  of  terror,  and  was  no  longer 
Mandge  Osborne  standing  there  in 
clothes  to  which  she  had  no  right,  but 
the  wistful,  pleading  girl  of  the  poem. 
She  spoke  as  she  had  never  spoken 
before.  Words  flowed  from  her  throat 
like  liquid  silver,  gaining  beauty  and 
force  until  they  reached  a  climatic 
close   that   was  golden. 

A  disquieting  silence  followed  the 
final  word.  Then  came  the  applause. 
"They  are  just  doing  that  not  to  let 
me  know  what  a  mess  I  made  of  the 
whole  thing,"  she  told  herself,  walk- 
ing quietly  from  the  platform.  With- 
out an  instant's  pause,  Madge  sought 
the  stage 's*  exit,  and  hurried  home, 
feeling  that  she  had  disgraced  her- 
self and  every  member  of  her  family. 
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She  ran  past  the  living  room,  where 
Dad  sat  with  his  paper  and  Mother 
with  her  mending,  and  sped  np  the 
stairs  to  the  seclusion  of  her  own 
room.  With  shaking  fingers  she  got 
out  of  the  dress,  and  kicked  off  the 
pumps.  Then  throwing  herself  across 
the   bed,   she   sobbed   unrestrainedly. 

Mother  came  up,  and,  softly  open- 
ing the  door,  crossed  to  the  bed.  She 
took  the  girl  in  her  arms.  ''What  is 
it,    dear?     Tell    Mother!'' 

With  broken  sobs  and  long,  tremu- 
lous pauses  Madge  told  the  story  from 
the  beginning  up  to  the  minute  she 
had  lied  from  the  hall.  It  took  a 
long  time,  for  she  omitted  nothing. 
Mother's  quick  intake  of  breath  was 
almost  a  sob  as  Madge  told  of  getting 
the  things  on  credit. 

''I  was  sure  that  I'd  win  the  prize, 
but  now  I  have  failed.  What  will 
Mr.  Whitcomb  do  to  me  ?  I  never 
realized  until  an  hour  ago  what  a 
perfectly  horrible  thing  I  had  done. 
If  you  '11  only  forgive  me,  Mother,  and 
tell  me  how  I  can  get  that  twenty 
dollars  by  tomorrow  noon,  I'll  never, 
never   be   selfish   again. ' ' 

''You  promied  to  pay  Mr.  Whit- 
comb twenty  dollars  before  noon  to- 
morrow?" Mother  put  her  hand  to 
her  head  dazedly,  suddenly  conscious 
of   a   Avracking  pain. 

"I  know  it  is  terrible,  Mother,  but 
you  don't  know  what  the  past  three 
days  have  been  like.  But  bad  as  they 
were,  I  didn't  A\ant  to  take  the  things 
back,  and  confess  to  Mr.  Whitcomb 
that  if  I  failed  I  had  no  way  to  pay 
for  them.  If  I  could  go  back  to 
three  hours  ago,  how  quickly  I  would 
take   those   things   back ! 

"If  you  will  pay  Mr.  Whitcomb, 
Mother,    and    keep    those    things    for 


Kathryn  to  wear  at  the  junior  recital 
next  June,  I'll  find  a  way  to  earn  the 
money,  and  pay  you  for  everything. 
I  know7  I  am  cured  of  selfishness  for- 
ever.    Only  say  you  will  forgive  me  ? ' ' 

" '  Of  course  I  forgive  you  ! ' '  Moth- 
er 's  arm  tightened  around  the  girl 's 
sob-shakened  form. 

Before  she  could  say  more,  Kath- 
ryn, followed  by  the  twins,  rushed  up 
the  stairs  like  three  separate  cyclones. 
Mother  met  them  at  the  door;  banish- 
ed the  twins  down  to  the  living  room, 
and  cautioned  Kathryn  to  be  quiet. 
But  there  was  no  subduing  the  young- 
er  girl 's    excitement. 

"Oh,  Mother,  I  can't  be  quiet. 
Just  think,  Madge  won  the  first  prize! 
Here  it  is,  Madge,  twenty  dollars  in 
gold !  When  your  name  was  announc- 
ed as  the  :  winner  of  the  first  prize 
Miss  Lothrop  said  you  had  left  the 
hall  immediaely  afer  giving  your  re- 
ctiation,  and  asked  me  to  come  up  and 
receive    the   money. 

"I  looked  exactly  like  a  last  year's 
scarecrow  beside  the  spiffy  dresses 
of  others,  but  I  was  so  pleased  over 
Madge's  winning  that  I  didn't  mind 
at  all.  Peg  Moran  won  the  second 
prize.  You  just  ought  to  have  seen 
Peg,  Madge !  Her  dress  was  the  most 
woe-begone  thing;  her  i  shoes  were 
pathetic  for  all  they  were  freshly 
polished.  But  her  face,  oh,  Madge, 
her  face  was  just  glorious." 

Madge  turned  her  tear-stained  face 
toward  Kathryn  in  bewilderment. 
' '  Why,  I  thought  that  Peg  was  to 
wear  Mae  Norton's  things?  I  heard 
Lena  say  that  she  was." 

•'Mae  wanted  her  to.  But  Peg  said 
if  she  did  and  was  awarded  one  of  the 
prizes,  she'd  feel  exactly  as  if  she 
had  cheated.     You  knoAV  how  honest 
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Peg    always    is  ?"  first    real    unselfishness    she    had    ever 

"I  know.     Just  the  same  Miss  Loth-  shown:     "If  I  only  had  believed,  you 

rop  said  that  appearance  counted  three  could  use  this  twenty  to  apply  on  the 

points,  and  according  to  that  it  never  coal    bill,    instead    of    paying    in    Oc- 

counted  at  all, ' '  answered  Madge  half-  tober  for  finery   that   Kathryn   won 't 

resentfully.  need  till  June.'7 

''Nothing    counts    against    honesty  ''Never  mind,  dear,"  Mother  lean- 

and     real     ability."     Mother's     tone  ed  over  and  kissed  the  girl's  feverish 

was  resonant.  cheek    with    great    tenderness    "'you 

''Oh,    Mother,    if    I    had    only    be-  have   learned    a   lesson   that   is   worth 

lieved    that    sooner."     Madge's    tone  far  more  than  twenty  dollars  in  what- 

was   humble    as   she    added    with    the  ever  way  it  is  spent.'' 


THE  POWER  OF  SMALL  THINGS 

It's  sort  of  strange  a  sunny  smile, 

A  nower  or  cheery  word, 
Has  power  to  travel  fast  and  far 

And  make  its  message  heard. 
I've  had  a  darkly  dawning  day 

Quite  suddenly  turn  bright. 
Because  a  friend  has  sweetly  smiled 

And  set  the  world  aright! 

So  if  you  have  r^o  gold  nor  gems 

To  cheer  a  loved  one's  heart 
Remember  there  are  other  gifts 

"With  power  to  impart 
More  joy  perhaps  than  these  might  bring — 

A  flower,  a  word,  a  smile — 
0  who  can  measure  half  their  power 

To  cheer  life's  weary  mile? — Cora  M.  V.  Preble. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


SCHOOL    CELEBRATES    FOURTH 

On  Thursday  ,of  last  week  all  of 
the  regular  activities  of  the  Training 
School  were  halted  and  the  entire  day 
given  over  to  the  celebration  of  Ameri- 
can Independence.  Not  only  was  the 
day  fittingly  observed  here  at  the  in- 
stitution, but  early  in  the  morning  a 
beautiful  float  was  prepared  and  en- 
tered in  a  large  parade  in  the  city 
of  Concord,  as  our  part  of  the  great 
celebration  sponsored  by  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World  and  other  civic  and 
fraternal  organizations.  This  huge 
float,  all  trimmed  in  white,  consisted 
of  a  very  large  throne,  on  top  of  which 
was  perched  a  very  small  boy,  little 
Tommy  McCausley,  the  baby  of  our 
family  of  525  boys,  arrayed  in  a  white 
sailor  suit  and  proudly  waving  an 
American  flag.  Many  were  the  out- 
bursts of  applause  and  remarks  of  ad- 
miration as  this  float  passed  in  view 
of  the  throngs  crowding  the  line  of 
march. 

At  10  oclock  the  entire  student  body 
assembled  in  the  grandstand  where 
a  declamation  contest  to  determine  the 
winners  of  the  Barnhardt  Prize,  for 
the  second  quarter  was  staged.  Thir- 
teen boys  entered  this  contest,  and 
as  we  listened  to  these  youngsters 
picturing  the  stirring  times  of  Revo- 
lutionary days  and  appealing  to  those 
of  the  present  generation  to  show 
proper  respect  and  love  for  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  we  could  easily  see  that 
the  .judges  would  have  a  hard  time 
in  reaching  a  decision.  After  some 
deliberation  the  judges,  Messrs.  J. 
Lee  White,  T.  L.  Grier  and  W.  G. 
Andrews  announced  the  following  win- 


ners:  First  Prize,  $4.00— Piedro  Po- 
teet;  second  prize,  $2.00 — Milton 
Mashburn  and  third  prize  $1.00 — Al- 
len Wren.  While  we  were  awaiting 
the  decision  of  the  judges  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  b>  the  unannounc- 
ed appearance  of  a  speaker  not  on  the 
program,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Leon- 
ard Knowles,  of  Charlotte.  Dr.  Know- 
les,  a  former  trainer  of  the  New  York 
Giants  and  close  persona]  friend  of 
John  J.  McGraw  known  the  world 
over  as  the  "'Little  Napoleon  of  Base- 
ball," happened  to  be  driving  by  and 
seeing  the  crowd  in  the  grandstand 
came  down  to  see  what  it  wais  all 
about.  Remembering  a  talk  he  made 
when  the  Shriners  visited  the  school, 
the  boys  demanded  some  more  stories. 
Like  most  lovers  of  boys,  Dr.  Knowles 
is  a  good  story  teller  and  soon  had 
them  interested  in  tales  of  Melvin 
Ott,  young  Giant  star  and  other  base- 
ball celebrities.  After  congratulating 
the  prize  winners  and  promising  to 
come  back  soon,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Knowles 
left  for  concord.  Of  course,  no  big 
day  is  complete  without  dinner  and 
the  normal  appetite  of  a  boy  reaches 
large  proportions  on  a  big  day,  so  the 
entire  assembly  went  to  their  respec- 
tive cottages  and  enjoyed  one  of  those 
famous  Southern  fried  chicken  din- 
ners. Our  poultryman  reports  that 
160  chickens  were  prepared  for  this 
feast.  In  addition  to  the  rice,  vege- 
tables, etc.,  that  completed  this  menu, 
were  5,000  cinnamon  buns,  the  pro- 
duct of  our  own  bakery.  In  the  after- 
noon the  boys  assembled  on  the  cam- 
pus where  they  were  served  lemon- 
ade,  several  barrels  of  this  delicious 
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drink  being  consumed  at  this  time. 
Then  followed  a  baseball  game  with 
Roberta  Mill  team,  Avhich  resulted 
in  an  easy  victory  for  the  Training 
School  team  by  the  score  of  15  to  6. 
Lisk  and  Russell,  local  pitchers  kept 
the  visitors'  hits  well  scattered,  while 
their  team  mates  were  hammering  the 
Roberta  hurlers  for  fifteen  hits,  in- 
cluding a  home  run,  a  triple  and  three 
doubles.  Russell  led  with  the  stick, 
getting  four  hits  out  of  five  times  at 
bat.  After  supper  the  boys  enjoyed 
a  moving  picture  sIioav  in  the  audi- 
torium, which  brought  to  a  close  a 
day  of  pleasure,  such  as  has  seldom 
been  equalled  at  the  school.  As  one 
of  the  youngsters  remarked,  "  There 
was    something   doing   all   the    time." 


Some  of  the  boys  are  wearing  new 
straw  hats  that  were  issued  recently. 


The  barn  force  has  finished  thresh- 
ing and  two  thousand  bushels  of  oats 
and  barley  have  been  stored  in  our 
granary. 


Superintendent  Boger  and  T.  L. 
Grier  spent  last  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, at  the  meeting  of  the  conference 
of  state  Welfare  Avorkers,  held  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

On  the  return  journey  from  Los 
Angeles,  California,  where  he  attend- 
ed the  Shriner 's  Convention,  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Barnhardt,  stopped  off  at 
Seattle,  Washington  and  was  married 
to  Miss  Edna  Parsley,  of  that  city. 
They  are  now  making  their  home  in 
Charlotte.  Mr.  Barnhardt  is  a  broth- 
er to  Mrs.  C.  E.  Boger,  wife  of  our 
superintendent.     The    Uplift    tenders 


heartiest  congratulations  to  these  new. 
lyweds. 

The  service  in  the  auditorium  last 
Sunday  afternoon,  began  with  a  song 
services  led  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood, 
pasto'jr  of  McKimmon  Presbyterian 
Church,  Concord,  after  which  Supt. 
Boger  introduced  Miss  Mattie  Tate  as 
the  speaker  of  the  afternoon.  Miss 
Tate,  who  is  a  native  of  Missouri,  is 
representing  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
Board  in  Korea,  having  been  in  that 
country  for  thirty-seven  years.  She 
talked  to  the  boys  albout  the  customs 
of  the  people  of  Korea  and  the  work 
the  missionaries  are  accomplishing 
there. 


While  we  all  derive  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  in  seeing  the  profusion  of 
beautiful  blooms  in  various  sections 
of  our  campus,  yet  Ave  also  like  to 
share  this  pleasure  with  others.  A 
few  days  ago  a  number  of  flowers 
Avere  sent  to  the  Montgomery-Sunder- 
land Preventorium,  located  near  the 
school.  Some  time  later  Avhen  some 
of  our  officials  Avere  visiting  the  young- 
sters there,  they  Avere  asked  if  Ave 
could  donate  eggs  and  onions,  as  the 
latter  Avere  in  constant  demand  among 
the  children  at  the  preventorium.  We 
Avere  glad  to  comply  Avith  the  request 
and  eggs  and  onions  Avere  sent  o\rer 
there  a  few  days  ago.  The  preven- 
torium is  the  place  Avhere  underAveight 
children  of  the  county  are  being  given 
medical    attention. 


Our  ancient  rivals,  the  Harrisburg 
baseball  team,  visited  the  Training 
School  diamond  last  Saturday  after- 
noon,   and    the    game    resulted    in    a 
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5  to  3  victory  for  the  local  team. 
Andrews,  pitching  for  the  Training 
School,  allowed  the  visitors  but  two 
hits,  one  in  the  first  and  one  in  the 
eighth  innings.  Pitching  siir-tight 
ball,  he  caused  ten  opposing  batters 
to  fan  the  breeze  and  in  the  seventh 
inning  retired  the  side  on  strikes.  Not 
nn  earned  run  did  the  Harrisburg 
boys  put  across  the  platter,  their  three 
runs  coming  as  a  result  of  a  base  on 
balls  and  three  errors.  Sam  Davis 
was  on  the  firing  line  for  the  enemy 
and  did  a  good  job  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fifth  inning.  With  the 
visitors  leading  2  to  0  in  this  frame, 
the  local  boys  pounded  out  four  suc- 
cessive hits,  which  coupled  with  two 


bases  on  balls  and  two  errors,  pro- 
duced five  runs,  giving  us  a  lead  which 
the  Harrisburg  boys  were  unable  to 
overcome.  It  Avas  the  best  played 
game  seen  on  our  field  this  season. 
C.  McEaehern,  the  visiting  shortstop 
made  several  fine  plays.  Besides  play- 
ing a.  great  game  in  the  field,  Bruce 
Bulla,  our  "half-pint"  shortstop,  led 
tlr  locals  with  the  stick,  getting 
thiee  hits  out  of  four  trips  to  the 
plate.  The  Harrisburg  team  made 
two  fas4"  double  plays.  A  number  of 
Harrisburg  rooters  were  present  and 
what  the\  lacked  in  numbers,  they 
more  than  made  up  in  volume,  as  they 
cheered   their  team. 


GOLD   STAR  MOTHERS 

Next  year  the  first  of  the  pilgrimages  of  Gold  Star  mothers  to  France 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  government  will  be  made,  and  al- 
ready applications  are  pouring  into  the  war  department  fr,om  those  en- 
titled to  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  graves  of  their  sons  "in  Flanders 
field." 

"Widows  of  American  soldiers  buried  in  France,  as  well  as  mothers,  will 
be  eligible  for  these  trips,  according  to  the  law  passed  by  the  last  Con- 
gress, provided  said  widows  have  not  remarried.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  30,000  women  all  told  will  be  entitled  to  this  privilege  if  they  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

There  will  be  three  pilgrimages  in  1930,  1931  and  1932,  and  generally 
speaking  those  applying  first  will  be  permitted  to  go  first.  Provision  will 
be  made  to  take  approximately  10,000  each  year. 

In  passing  this  law,  Congress  did  a  most  graceful  and  patriotic  act, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  every  mother  or  widow  who  has  a  loved  one  buried 
"over  there"  may  take  advantage  of  the  government's'  generosity  in 
arranging  these  pilgrimages. — Reidsville  Review. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 

No.  30  To  New  York  1 :45  A.  M. 
No.  136  to  Washington  4:21  A.  M. 
No.  36  to  New  York  9  :58  A.  M. 
No.       46  to  Monroe  2 :02  P.  M. 

No.       34  to  New  York  3  :45  P.  M. 

No.       12  to  Richmond  6 :43  P.  M. 

*No.     38  to  New  York  7 :54  P.  M. 

No.       32  to  New  York  8  :46  P.  M. 

No.       40  to  New  York  8 :56  P.  M. 

Southbound 
No.       29  to  Birmingham      2 :25  A.  M. 
No.       31  to  Augusta  4:51A.M. 

No.       11  to  Charlotte  7:51  A.  M. 

No.  33  to  New  Orleans  8  :15  A.  M. 
No.       39  to  Atlanta  8 :55  A.  M. 

No.  37  to  New  Orleans  11 :29  A.  M. 
No.  45  to  Westminister  3 :31  P.  M. 
No.      135  to  Atlanta  8 :48  P.  M. 

No.       35  to  New  Orleans      9  :39  P.  M. 

*A11  trains  stop  in  Concord  ex- 
cept   No.    38,    northbound. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  palssengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington   and    beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Con- 
cord to  discharge  passengers  coming 
from    Washington    and    bevond. 
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*  "A  fact  is  unchangeable  as  the  law  of  the  heavens,  ♦ 

♦»♦  No   matter  how  twisted   and   distorted,   it  remains  ♦> 

*!*  *»* 

♦>  a  fact.     There  is  no  altering  the  fundamental  germ  * 

*  of  truth.     A.  mist  of  camouflage  may  be  cast  over  *> 

*  it  but  beneath  it  is  the  same  as  in  the  beginning.  * 

*  And  sooner  or  later  it  will  win  to  the  light."  * 
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The  other  day  a  prominent  minister  ivas  called  to  conduct  a  funeral  service. 
The  funeral  was  in  one  of  the  magnificent  homes.  The  daughter  of  a  multi- 
millionaire had  died.  When  the  minister  entered,  he  spoke  to  the  father  and 
another  and  to  the  son,  who  was  plainly  intoxicated.  Later,  when  he  arose  to 
read  the  burial  service,  suddenly  the  old  man,  the  gray-haired  millionaire, 
pushed  his  way  past  him,  took  hold  of  the  side  of  the  casket,  dropped  his  head, 
and  was  heard  to  be  whispering:  "Daughter  dead,  son  disgraced,  billiards,  so- 
ciety, the  club,  bank  all  week,  club  every  evening,  automobile  all  day  Sunday, 
money,  wine,  cards, — no  Christ,  no  family  worship,  no  Bible,  no  hope!"  The 
old  man  stood  for  a  moment,  staggering  as  if  he  would  fall,  then  dropped  his 
head  in  his  arms,  this  man  of  millions,  and  cried  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

Yes;  something  like  this  comes  to  every  one  in  the  land  of  sin.  Everything 
is  going  out,  nothing  is  coming  in.  I  want  to  ask  you  fathers  and  mothers, 
What  kind  of  home  are  you  giving  your  children?  What  kind  of  atmosphere 
are  you  making  for  them?  It  I  should  go  back  through  this  crowd  this  even- 
ing and  find  your  boy  and  speak  to  him,  would  your  life  as  a  father  or  mother 
help  me  to  win  him  to  Christ?  Stop  a  moment  and  think  about  this.  What 
kind  of  influences  are  you  fathers  and  mothers  throwing  about  your  children? 
You,  who  are  prominent  business  men,  what  kind  of  example  are  you  setting 
to  the  younger  people  of  your  city? — Dr.  Chapman. 


MRS.  D.  Y.  COOPER  CROSSED  THE  BAR 

The  belated  news  of  the  death  of  our  kind  and  highly  esteemed  friend,  Mrs. 
D.  Y.  Cooper,  Henderson  X.  C,  brought  sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  those  who 
were  intimately  associated  with  her  in  the  Master's  work, — a  work  that  makes 
us  one  in  thouht  and  purpose.  She  was  a,  loyal  friend  to  the  Training  School 
from  the  date  of  the  first  appropriation  to  establish  the  institution,  being  one 
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of  the  active  members  of  the  State  Branch  of  The  King's  Daughters  who  used 
her  influence  and  power  to  that  end.  She  had  the  distinction  and  honor  of 
being1  one  of  the  first  directors  appointed  by  Governor  (ilenn  aind  she  continued 
to  serve  faithfully  and  earnestly  up  until  the  time,  due  to  fate  of  circumstances, 
she  resided  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  She  was  a  valuable  member  of  the  Board, 
her  council  was  sought,  and  we  know  whereof  we  speak,  that  her  resignation 
was  accepted  with  an  intense  feeling  of  regret  by  the  entire  directorate.  She 
was  a  loyal  King's  Daughter,  and  did  as  much  as  any  other  member  of  the 
State  Branch  in  bringing  about  effectively  the  fine  building  program  launched 
at  the  Jackson  Training  School  and  Samarcand,  the  home  for  wayward  boys 
and  girls  in  the  State.  She  possessed  the  characteristics  of  true  leadership; 
she  was  untiring  in  every  undertaking,  if  once  convinced  her  cause  was  right: 
her  attitude  at  all  times  was  not  ''you  do,  but  let  us  do"  and  in  this  manner 
she  gained  the  confidence  and  love  of  all  of  her  co-workers.  She  possessed 
the  art  of  manipul a/ting  team  work.  We  bow  our  heads  in  grief  as  Ave  write 
these  few  lines  of  appreciation  of  our  departed  friend,  and  co-worker,  and 
trust  that  another  may  come  forth  worthy  of  the  mantel  she  in  a  peaceful  and 
resigned  faith  has  laid  aside.     We  will   miss  her. 


IRONY  OF  FATE 

It  really  seemed  to  be  the  "irony  of  fate''  that  one  of  the  members  of 
the  new  patrol  force  should  have  been  the  first  victim  of  irregular  driving,  or 
an  unavoidable  accident,  as  the  case  may  be,  just  as  the  patrol  men  were 
getting  everything  in  line  for  duty.  It  was  doubly  unfortunate  that  a  four- 
teen year  old  boy  was  at  the  wheel  when  the  accident  occurred — that  of  itsself 
is  an  infraction  of  the  law — and  should  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  But,  now  in 
all  seriousness  before  drawing  conclusions  let  us  know  the  ease  so  as  to  give 
the  youth  a  fair  trial,  because  the  same  trouble  could  have  taken  place  if  the 
father  instead  of  the  son  bald  been  at  the  vheel.  However,  this  case  is  a 
striking  lesson  to  parents,  that  will  get  State  wide  publicity,  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  law  against  children  driving  cars  on  congested  streets  and  highways. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  see  small  children  driving  cars,  and  at  the  time  we  hafve 
wondered  how  they  "got  by"  and  not  be  detected.  The  tragic  death  of  the 
popular  patrolman  has  caused  much  comment,  and  the  case  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  those  who  only  knew  of  him  for  the  rea/son  he  was  one  of  the 
State  officials.  The  death  of  Thompson  also  marks  the  first  among  State  em- 
ployes since  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  Avent  into  effect.     The  High- 
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way  patrol  and  this  Act  both  date  from  July  1st.     The  amount  of  $6,000  will 
go  to  the  parents  of  the  patrolman. 


THERE  IS  GOOD  IN  EVERY  HEART 

The  Children's  Hospital  at  Roaring'  Gap  was  made  possible  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Cray  of  Winston-Salem.  .  The  objective 
in  the  building  of  this  hospital  is  to  save  children,  and  the  ability  to  meet 
the  expense  for  hospitalization  is  not  a  qualification.  Another  hue  feature 
relative  to  the  operation  of  the  Children's  Hospital  is  the  free  clinics  on 
Saturday  for  examination  of  the  children,  and  at  the  same  time  give  advice  to 
mothers  regarding  the  care,  and  diet  necessary  for  the  development  of  child- 
hood. Not  a  liner  Avork  can  be  chosen  than  to  care  for  His  helpless,  little 
ones.  The  more  we  do  for  the  care  and  happiness  of  others,  the  more  we  will 
want  to  do,  because  every  effort  made  for  the  happiness  of  the  unfortunate 
lifts  us  above  ourselves.  Yes,  the  world  is  filled  with  tine  people  and  the 
person  who  denies  it  has  not  permitted  himself  to  unfold  and  bask  in  the 
healing  powers  of  the  blessed  sunshine,  and  mingle  with  those  who  understand 
that  the  way  of  the  ture  life  is — Love. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  EASTERN  CAROLINA  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Supt.  S.  E.  Leonard,  of  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School,  Rocky  Mount, 
made  am  extensive  tour  of  twelve  states  with  the  view  of  inspecting  the  cor- 
rectional institutions  of  the  various  states.  The  trip,  of  a  month,  was  preli- 
minary to  a  building  program  soon  to  be  launched  by  the  local  institution — 
three  dormitories  and  a  trades  building- — provisiion  being  made  for  the 
same  by  the  last  legislature.  This  school,  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School, 
is  a  companion  piece,  in  work  and  purpose,  to  the  Jackson  Training  School. 
We  congratulate  superintendent  Leonard  upon  the  progress  made  in  the  school 
development,  and  trust  that  success  may  follow  him  in  the  great  work  under- 
taken. 

************ 

TAKE  NOTICE 

The  new  marriage  law  that  passed  at  the  1929  session  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina legislature  became  effective  July  1st,  and  in  sum  and  substance  simply 
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means  that  contracting  parties,  when  either  is  under  21  years  of  age,  are 
required  to  make  an  announcement  five  days  prior  to  the  issuance  of  license. 
But  if  an  announcement  of  marriage  is  made  through  the  press  in  due  time 
the  parties  are  not  required  to  post  their  names  in  the  office  of  the  register 
of  deeds.  For  the  benefit  of  those  matrimonially  inclined  the  Uplift  carries 
the  law  as  follows : 

The  act  is  as  follows: 

"That  on  and  after  July  1,  1929,  application  for  a  marriage  license 
shall  be  filed  with  the  register  of  deeds  at  least  five  days  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  such  license,  giving  the  names,  ages  and  addresses  of  the 
parties,  together  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  parents  or  persons 
in  loco  parentis;  Provided,  that  upon  the  application  of  either  of  the 
parties  to  a  proposed  marriage  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
county  in  which  the  license  is  to  be  issued  may,  upon  satisfactory  evi- 
dence being  presented  to  him,  or  upon  request  of  the  parent  or  parents 
or  guardian,  if  any,  of  the  contracting  parties,  by  order,  authorize  the 
license  to  be  issued  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  said  five  days. 
"This  act  shall  not  apply  to  marriages  publicly  announced  through 
the  press  at  least  five  days  before  the  proposed  marriage. 
"This  act  shall  not  apply  to  persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age." 

t  ************ 

FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  HUMANITY 

A  free  dental  clinic  for  greater  New  York  City  is  made  possible  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  foundation  fund  of  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000,  by  Guggenheim  and 
wife,  for  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen.  This  announcemeni 
gets  the  attention  of  people  who  have  given  serious  study  to  the  value  of 
sound  teeth  as  the  source  of  good  health  and  happiness.  No  one,  we  mighi 
add,  today  is  absolutely  ignorant  about  the  importance  of  the  care  of  teeth 
the  subject  having  been  stressed  by  dentists,  teachers  and  physicians.  We 
prophesy  the  day  is  not  far  when  dental  clinics  for  all  school  children  will 
be  maintained  as  a  necessity  so  as  to  make  sure  of  a  "sound  mind  within  ,-i 
sound  body.''  This  humanitarian  act  upon  the  part  of  Guggenheim  and 
wife — to  have  an  extensive  free  dental  clinic  -in  the  entire  city  of  New  York 
regardless  of  cost — is  a  precedent  set  for  other  benefactors  to  follow  through- 
out the  entire  country. 
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PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN 

(Catawba  News-Enterprise) 

Every  man  that  deserves  the  name  be  instilled   in   to   the  youth   and    ex- 

of     father     and     every    woman    that  peet  them  to  cope  with  the  world  as 

deserves    the    name    of   mother   has    a  it  is   today.     The  world  is  no  longer 

profound    interest    in    their    children  run  on  traditions  but  upon  facts  and 

and  also  a  sincere  desire  to  see  them  facts  must  be  had  in  order  to  achieve 


achieve  a  high  standard  in  the  so- 
cial and  economic  world.  Every  fath- 
er should  stop  for  a  moment  in  the 
training  of  the  child  and  pause  to 
see  if  he  is  giving  him  a  fair  chance 
in  the  world.  Often  times  he  is  told 
to  do  a  thing  that  parents  themselves 
would  not  want  to  do  were  they  chil- 
dren again.  Parents  often  suppress 
the  desire  of  their  children  which 
might  be  the  very  thing  that  would 
lead  to  their  success.  Above  all  a 
boy  should  be  given  a  chance  to  make 
himself  independent  from  a  social  and 
cide  his  questions  but  do  not  de- 
cide them  for  him,  for  this  might 
mean  his  downfall,  parents  cannot  a/-l 
ways  be  with  their  children.  A  fath- 
er or  mother  should  be  their  chil- 
dren's companion  and  not  their  Czar. 
The  world  is  a  changing  one  and  old- 
fashioned  ideas  and  traditions  cannot 


greatness.  What  we  achieve  in  the 
future  must  be  achieved  through  the 
children  of  today  if  not  by  them, 
therefore  we  must  be  doubly  careful 
in  giving  them  the  very  best  train- 
ing possible  and  this  cannot  be  done 
by  making  them  walk  the  'chalk  line" 
but  by  careful  advice  in  private  calm 
consultation. 

Child  study  presents  one  of  our 
biggest  problems.  At  one  time  the 
only  education  he  needed  was  a  few 
lessons  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  but 
this  is  no  longer  true,  todcy  he  must 
be  carefully  educated  and  only  a  small 
percent  of  this  can  be  obtained  from 
books.  It  is  up  to  society  as  a 
whole  to  place  youth  on  a  basis  of 
actual  living  and  build  the  necessary 
social-moral  habits  and  attitudes 
which    lead    to   success. 


JOSH  BILLINGS'   SAYINGS 


Thar  ain't  but  phew  men  who  kan  stick  a  white  handkerchief  into  the 

brest  pocket  ov  their  overcoat  without  letting  a  little  ov  it  stick  out 

just  bi   acksident. 

When  a  man  duz  a  good  turn  just  for  the  phun  ov  the  thing  he  haz  a 
grate  deal  more  virtew  in  him  than  he  iz  aware  ov. 

Thare  is  no  such  thing  az  gitting  tew  the  top  ov  the  ladder  in  this 
world;  if  we  reach  the  utmost  round  then  we  mourn  bekauze  the  ladder 
ain't  longer. 

The  man  who  iz  alwaz  bragging  ov  hiz  wife  in  publik  duz  it  more  out 
of  pride  of  himself  than  love  for  her.— B.  I.  S.  Journal. 
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EXHIBITION  AND  FESTIVAL 


(Greensboro  Daily  News) 


The  country  people/'  reminisces 
Louis  Graves  in  his  Chapel  Hill  Week- 
ly, ''used  to  crowd  into  the  village 
in  carriages,  buggies  and  wagons,  and 
the  grove  back  of  Memorial  hall  was 
a  great  camping  ground,  with  horses 
and  mules  hitched  to  the  trees,"  when 
commencement  was  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity. "The  speaking  in  the  hall 
was  punctuated  by  neighing  and  bray- 
ing, and  frequently  by  the  wailing  of 
babies  who  were  brought  in  by  their 
mothers  to  bathe  in  the  stream  of 
oratory.  There  were  stands  for  the 
sale  of  lemonade,  soda,  water  and 
fruits.  And  peanuts  and  popcorn 
hawked  along  the  paths.  It  was  some- 
thing like  a  circus  scene. ' ' 

In  the  academy  era,  which  ended 
with  the  beginnig  of  the  automobile 
era,  similar  scenes  were  occuring  here 
and  there  in  the  state  at  the  same 
time.  The  academies  of  the  country 
and  village  districts  were  but  public 
schools  of  lengthened  term,  enlarged 
curriculum,  a  multiplicity  of  teachers 
and  a  larger  student-body,  where  "last 
day"  became  "exhibition"  and  "ex- 
hibition ' '  '  'commencement ' '  by  reason 
of  magnitudes.  The  rural  academy 
was  unable  to  seat  the  crowd,  so  a 
stage  was  built  against  the  house — 
opened  into  by  a  window,  if  no  door 
was  conveniently  situated — and  bench- 
es were  improvised  for  the  audience. 
It  worked  admirably,  if  the  weather 
favored ;  if  not,  it  worked.  The  more 
pretentious  schools  would  have  a  band, 
imported  by  means  of  a  collection 
amongst  the  student-body ;  the  remote 
rural  community  had  two-three  vio- 
lins  and    an   organ.     Who,    out    of   a 


collection  of  those  simple  times,  can 
reconstruct  a  typical  music  program? 
Recitations,  dialogues,  giving  every 
boy  and  girl  of  whatever  age  and  at- 
tainments an  opportunity  for  a  stage 
appearance  were  numerous  indeed; 
and  to  play. a  new  piece  after  each 
program  number  would  tax  the  re- 
portory  of  the  average  fiddler.  Dance 
tunes,  church  tunes,  ballad  tunes, 
must  have  all  been  used. 

We  write  particularly  of  a  section 
where  in  days  not  so  long  gone  there 
was  a  federal  government  distillery 
on  some  spring  branch  quite  conven- 
ient to  any  place.  It  was  jio  trouble 
at  all  and  little  expense  to  acquire 
a  supply  of  white  corn  spirits.  Were 
these  educational  gatherings  of  the 
ruralites,  then,  alcoholized  orgies? 
The  available  records  do  not  indicate 
that  they  were.  The  chronicles  of 
the  times  convey  the  impression  that 
those  who  were  accustomed  to  get 
drunk  on  festive  occasions  seldom 
failed  to  do  the  expected,  a  few  bul- 
lies bullied  more  or  less  under  a  de- 
gree of  stimulation,  there  was  apt 
to  be  a  fight  but  at  a  place  decently 
apart.  Sober,  straight-going  folk 
dreaded  the  chance  of  encounter  with 
rude  fellows  of  the  baser  sort  tanked 
up,  but  nobody  stayed  away  on  that 
account. 

A  high  carnival  note  was  impart- 
ed by  the  lemonade.  anr!  the  cheer- 
ing cries  of  the  vendors  thereof.  In- 
deed, the  beginning  of  ice-manufac- 
ture must  have  been  a  great  thing 
for  the  school  exhibition.  Nlobody 
was  conscious  of  any  need  of  ice ;  it 
was    luxury    outright.     Those    minded 
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to  turn  a  thrifty  dollar  by  selling  lem- 
onade gambled  a  long  wagon  haul 
the  day  before,  and  the  cost  of  ice 
and  lemons,  and  great  was  the  profit 
thereof  if  the  weather  broke  right. 
Four  glasses  for  a  nickle,  one  would 
guess,  might  have  been  contrived,  if 


the  customer  did  not  insist  upon  too 
much  lemon  to  the  bucketful  and  was 
not  finicky  about  temperature;  a  few 
coins  would  purchase  great  delight  for 
the  unaccustomed  palate  of  the  coun- 
try  boy.     Altogether,    a   grand    time. 


THE  BIBLE 

Change  a  single  line  of  a  portrait,  and  you  destroy  the  likeness.  So  a 
single  sin  will  destroy  your  likeness  to  God. 

There  is  no  other  book  with  which  the  Bible  can  be  compared  and  no 
other  reading  that  means  so  much  to  the  human  race.  It  is  the  support 
of  the  strong  and  the  consolation  of  the  weak;  the  dependence  of  organ- 
ized government  and  the  foundation  of  religion. — Ex-President  Coolidge. 


AIDING  THE  BOY 

(Reidsville  Review) 


A  few  years  ago  a  boys  club  was 
regarded  merely  as  a  plan  to  keep  the 
youngster  off  the  street  and  out  of 
mischief.  Today  there  is  a  member- 
ship of  such  clubs  of  over  200,000, 
and  the  movement  has  spread  into 
every  state.  Everybody  now  realizes 
that  the  boy's  club  is  the  answer  to 
the  old  question  of  what  to  do  with 
the  boy's  spare  time. 

The  boy's  clubs,  to  which  both 
town  and  farm  boys  are  now  swarm- 
ing, are  not  only  providing  the  boys 
with  entertainment  but  they  are  train- 
ing them  in  scores  of  things  that  are 
going  to  be  helpful  to  them  in  the 
years  to  come.  They  are  learning  the 
very  things  they  wrill  have  to  know 
later  on  to  be  successful  men.  It  is 
a  fine  movement  and  we  want  here 
and    now    to    urge    every    one    around 


Reidsville  to  co-operate  in  any  move- 
ment that  seeks  to  establish  such  an 
organization,  or  that  Avill  serve  to 
increase  interest  in  those  already  es- 
tablished. 

The  average  healthy  boy  has  sur- 
plus time  and  energy  to  be  spent  in 
some  way.  Both  can  be  usefully  di- 
rected if  his  interest  is  captured  and 
opportunities  for  improvement  are 
provided  him.  This  is  best  done 
through  boy 's  clubs.  They  are  solving 
a  problem  that  is  as  old  as  the  hills 
■ — how  to  enable  the  boy  to  put  in  his 
spare  time  with  profit  to  himself. 
And  as  a  result  every  community  that 
encourages  such  an  organization  is 
not  only  aiding  the  boy  but  benefit- 
ting itself  by  moulding  substantial 
future   citizens. 


JO 
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CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  AT  ROARING 
GAP  IS  OPENED 


By  R.  C. 

Roaring'  (rap  Children's  Hospital, 
located  at  an  elevation  of  3,400  feet, 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  Al- 
leghany County  on  State  Highway 
Number  2(3,  opened  on  Thursday  last. 
This  hospital  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  L.  J.  Butler,  well  known  ped- 
iatrician of  Winston-Salem,  and  was 
made  possible  through  a  gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  A.  Gray  of  Winston- 
Salem. 

The  staff  on  duty  at  the  hospital 
includes  the  resident  physician,  Dr. 
B.  E.  Pulliam,  graduate  of  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.., 
and  recently  connected  with  Memorial 
Hospital,  Winston-Salem,  and  the  sup- 
erintendent, Miss  Lillian  Anderson, 
R.  N.,  formerly  superintendent  of 
nurses  at  the  Baptist  Hospital,  Wins- 
ton-Salem. 

The  hospital  building,  situated  on 
a  knoll  of  approximately  four  acres, 
the  land  donated  by  Roaring  Gap, 
Inc,  readily  accessible  to  Greystone 
Inn  Hotel,  is  140  feet  long  and  a  part 
of  it  is  two  stories  in  height.  The  hos- 
pital is  all  on  the  first  floor,  however, 
the  second  story  rooms  being  for 
nurses  associated  with  the  hospital. 
Plans  for  the  building  were  prepared 
by  Northup  and  O'Brien,  architects 
of  Winston-Salem,  and  the  contractor 
was  Walter  R.  Weaver  of  Jefferson, 
N.  C. 

The  hospital,  which  will  be  open 
during  the  summer  season,  is  equipped 
to  take  care  of  twenty-two  patients. 
One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  hos- 
pital,   and    one    which    is    thought    to 


Carmichael 

have  a  strong  appeal,  is  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  rooms  are  so  arranged 
that  the  mothers  can  have  beds  in  the 
same  rooms  with  their  sick  children, 
when    the   parents   so   desire. 

It  has  long  been  an  established  fact, 
well  known  by  doctors,  and  parents  as 
well,  that  summer  illnesses  can  be 
treated  so  much  more  successfully  in 
a  coo]  mountain  climate  than  in  the 
hot  temperature  of  the  lowlands. 
Countless  lives  have  been  saved,  in 
years  past,  through  sick  children  be- 
ing taken  to  mountain  resorts.  This, 
the  only  hospital  of  its  kind  available 
in  the  mountains  of  Piedmont  North 
Carolina,  now  provides  a  "far  more 
complete  and  satisfactory  service  for 
earing  for  illnesses  of  ail  characters, 
of  babies  and  children,  except  con- 
tagious diseases,  which  will  be  treated 
there. 

The  hospital  is  equipped  with  every 
modern  convenience,  including  fur- 
nace heat  for  use  on  cool,  damp  days; 
an  operating  room;  two  large  sun 
porches;  hot  and  cold  running  water; 
electric  lights  and  long  distance  tele- 
phone   connection. 

It  is  particularly  fortunately  situ- 
ated, too,  in  that  Greystone  Inn  pro- 
vides convenience  and  attractive  fa- 
cilities for  those  parents  who  may 
wish  to  be  at  the  hotel  while  their 
children  are  in  the  hospital. 

Operation  of  the  hospital  will  not 
be  restricted  to  pay  patients,  but  in 
the  original  gift  it  was  provided  by 
the  donors  that  charity  caises  could 
be  accepted,  as   the  main  thought  in 
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the  erection  and  operation  of  the 
hospital  is  to  save  lives  of  children 
and  the  ability  to  pay  is  not  a  quali- 
fication. 

For  the  convenience  of  children  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Roaring  Gap, 
there  will  be  maintained  on  Saturday 
afternoons  free  clinics  for  examina- 
tions and  advice  to  mothers  regarding 
the  care  and  feeding  of  children.  This 


is    a    new    opportunity    for    mothers 
and  children  in  this  section. 

Another  facility  which  is  provided 
at  the  hospital  is  the  maintenance 
of  a.  diet  kitchen,  whereby  the  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  guests  at 
Roaring  Gap,  or  have  cottages  there, 
may  obtain  proper  meals  prepared 
at  the  diet  kitchen  for  well  children 
as  well  as  those  who  are  ill. 


RESOLUTIONS  COMMENDATORY  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF  MRS.  D.  Y.  COOPER 


One  by  one  the  King's  Daughters 
in  response  to  His  call,  are  crossing 
the  Mystic  River  and  entering  the 
Paradise  promised  by  our  Lord  to  His 
believing  followers.  Even  though  our 
hearts  are  ofttimes  torn  and  bleeding 
and  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  pervades 
our  waking  consciousness,  it  is  not 
fitting  for  the  Daughters  of  The  King 
to  murmur  nor  rebel,  but  rather  to 
bow  in  submission  to  the  will  of  Him 
Whose  we  are  and  Whom  we  serve. 

With  the  departure  of  our  esteemed 
and  beloved  friend  and  co-worker, 
Mrs.  D.  Y.  Cooper,  we,  the  North 
Carolina  Branch  of  the  International 
Order  of  The  King's  Daughters  and 
Sons,  as  well  as  her  loved  ones 
her  friends,  and  her  church,  have  sus- 
tained a  great  loss  and  a  vacancy 
which   viill    be   hard   to   till. 

But,  though  we  mourn  the  absence 
of  a  faithful  co-worker,  it  is  with  joy 
that  we  think  of  her  as  having  joined 
that  ever  increasing  number  who  have 


exchanged  the  services  of  Earth  for 
the  services  of  Heaven,  and  who  are 
enjoying  the  indescribable  blessings 
of  the  immediate  presence  of  The 
King.  It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  that  we  recall  her  cheerful 
disposition,  ready  smile,  and  kindly 
greeting.  Her  deep  interest  and  joy 
in  the  growth  and  success  of  all  The 
King's  business  will  ever  linger  with 
us  as  pleasant  and  inspiring  memories. 
She  was  a  faithful  treasurer  for  many 
years,   and    we   shall    miss   her. 

Resolved:  That  we  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
family;  that  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  them  and  a  copy  record- 
ed in  the  records  of  the  secretary, 
and  a  copy  published  in  The  News  and 
Observer. 

Mrs.   Z.   A.    Rochelle, 
Mrs.    C.    J.    Kefloway, 
Mrs.  Richard  Williams, 

Commiti  ee. 
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DR.  LINGLE'S  RECORD 


(Selected) 


Dr.  Lingle  was  born  in  Rowan  Coun- 
ty, 15  miles  from  Davidson,  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  1868.  He  received  his  A.  B. 
and  M.  A.  degrees  from  Davidson 
College  in  1892,  and  graduated  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1896. 
Davidson  conferred  upon  him  the  doc- 
tor of  divinity  degree  in  1906,  and 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  University 
bestowed  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL. 
D.,  in  1920  He  has  done  post-graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

After  he  was  ordained  to  the  Pres- 
byterian ministry  in  1896,  he  was  for 
a  time  an  instructor  at  Union  Theo- 
logiead  Seminary.  Following  pastor- 
ates in  Dalton,  Ga.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C, 
and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  he  returned  to  Un- 
ion Seminary  in  1911  as  McCormick 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  Sunday 
School  work.  In  1914  he  was  made 
professor  of  church  history  and  mis- 
sions at  the  Seminary,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1924  when  he  was  chosen 
to  his  post  as  president  of  the  Train- 
ing School. 

Dr.  Lingle  was  editor  of  the  Union 
Seminary  Review  for  ten  years.  He 
was  moderator  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Presbyterian  Synod  in  1915',  and 
in  1920  was  elected  moderator  of  the 
General  Assemby  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  managed  the  conference 
at  Montr  eat.  Dr.  Lingle  has  been  in- 
timately connected  with  the  life  of 
Davidson,  serving  as  member  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  for 
24  years. 

Recent  honors  which  came  to  him 
were  election  as  chairman  of  the  ex- 


ecutive committee  of  the  Council  of 
Churches  in  America,  and  last  spring 
he  delivered  the  annual  Sprunt  Lec- 
tures at  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
He  is  a  contributor  to  many  church 
publications  and  a  lecturer  of  note. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  honorary  scholastic 
fraternity,  and  Omicron  Delta  Kappa, 
honorary  leadership  fraternity,  have 
chosen  him  for  membership. 

The  following  is  from  the  Presi- 
dent-Emeritus of  Davidson  College, 
Dr.    W."  J.   Martin: 

The  New  President 
Dr.  Walter  L.   Lingle  has  accepted 
the  call  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Davidson  College  to  become  the  12th 
president  of  the  institution. 

Dr.  Lingle 's  qualifications,  are  so 
well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  enu- 
merate them.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  a  member  of  and  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  knows  the 
college  as  few  men  outside  of  the 
faculty   do. 

The  workers  change  but  the  college 
goes  on.  I  hope  the  friends  of  David- 
son will  rally  to  the  New  President 
and  support  him  finely.  Let  all  by 
prayer  and  service  continue  to  push 
the  interests  of  Davidson  under  the 
new  head  and  make  her  a  greater  and 
greater  factor  in  the  building  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God   on   earth. 

The  writer  now  lays  down  what  has 
hitherto  been  his  life  work ;  dissatis- 
fied with  results,  yet  deeply  grateful 
for  the  many  kind  and  generous  mes- 
sages which  have  come  to  him  in  these 
last  few  weeks. 

While  he  will  no  longer  be  actively 
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connected  with  Davidson  College  and  his    services,    wherever    possible,    will 

will   no   longer  live   at   Davidson,   his  be  gladly  given  to  her  interest, 
heart    will    be    in   the    institution,   his  Wm,  J.  Martin, 

prayers    will    be    in    her    behalf,    and  President-Emeritus 


COULD  WE  GO  BACK 


Could  we  go  back  and  start  the  years  anew, 
I  wonder  what  the  most  of  us  would  do! 
I  think  I'd  take  the  same  old  path  I  took 
And  cling  to  those  old  friends  I  once  forsook. 
I  think  I'd  take  more  time  along  the  way 
To  smile,  and  have  a  cheerful  word  to  say. 

Could  we  go  back  and  live  the  years  again, 

I'd  try  to  make  amends  for  all  the  pain 

I  might  have  brought  to  loved  ones  through  the  years; 

And  gently  I  would  wipe  away  the  tears 

And  soothe  the  little  hurts,  unknowingly 

I  might  have  brought  to  those  who  cared  for  me. 

Could  we  go  back  again  and  choose  the  road, 
I  wiould  not  shun  the  hardships  and  the  load 
Which  fell  my  lot  along  the  path  I  trod; 
The  same  old  trail  again  I'd  gladly  plod; 
But  I  would  know  life's  splendors  day  by  day 
And  pause  to  smell  the  roses  by  the  way. 

Could  we  go  back  to  where  the  old  years  lead, 

I'd  try  to  be  more  kind  in  word  and  deed; 

To  spread  a  little  sunshine  as  I  went 

And  sow  the  seeds  of  peace  and  sweet  content. 

There  are  so  many  things  I'd  like  to  do, 

Could  we  go  back  and  start  the  years  anew! — Selected. 
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GETTYSBURG 


(Winston-Salem  Journal) 

North  Carolina  goes  back  to  Gettys- 
burg1 today.  Once  moi'e  the  sons  of 
Carolina  will  climb  the  hill  that  Pick- 
ett climbed  and  across  the  old  stone 
fence  over  which  ,ai  lone  North  Caro- 
linian leaped  and  rushed  twenty-five 
yards  through  the  Federal  lines  to 
fall  mortally  wounded  in  the  greatest 
est  battle  ever  fought  on  American 
soil.  The  spot  where  he  fell  is  known 
as  "the  high  water  mark  of  the  Con- 
federacy. ' ' 

On  that  spot  today  North  Carolin- 
ians will  assemble,  led  by  Governor 
Gardner.  They  will  be  joined  there 
by  official  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  Washington.  To- 
gether they  will  dedicate  to  all  pos- 
terity for  all  time  a  classic  monu- 
ment in  the  name  of  the  state  that 
was  "first  at  Bethel,  fartherest  at  Get- 
tysburg,and  last  at  Appomatox." 

In  the  Library  of  American  His- 
tory we  find  this  authentic  statement : 
"General  Lee  said  the  Gettysburg 
movement  was  undertaken  against  his 
most  urgent  protest.  He  opposed  it 
purely  on  military  grounds.  It  was 
conceived  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  insisted 
upon  by  all  in  authority  and  influence 
in  and  about  Richmond.  But  Gen- 
eral Lee  failed  to  perceive  that  the 
prospects  were  sufficiently  bright 
to  justify   the   very  great  risk  incur- 


cruits  were  to  be  had,  but  where  every 
man  would  be  a  foe.  'Even  if  he 
should  succeed  in  forcing  his  way  in- 
to Pennyslvania,  his  army  would  be 
constantly  dwindling  by  sickness  and 
desertions,  while  his  enemy,  being  in 
his  own  country,  and  in  its  most  popu. 
lus  regions,  would  increase  in  strength 
daily,  and  it  would  be  only  a  question 
of  time  when  the  invader  would  be 
overwhelmed..  ..  "General  Lee  was 
opposed  to  a  eampaighn  merely  for 
spoils  and  plunder,  but  was  compelled 
to  yield  to  higher  authority,  which 
he  did  reluctantly.  He  insisted,  in 
the  interview  that  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  the  movement  justified  his 
reluctance  to  undertake  it." 

From  the  same  authoritative  source, 
we  also  quote  the  following  concern- 
ing Pickett's  famous  but  fatal  charge: 

"The  General  was  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  shirk  responsibility  for  the 
movement.  He  distinctly  admitted 
that  he  had  conceived  and  ordered  it. 
Pickett 's  division  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  fresh  men..  .  .  He  (Lee) 
was  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that 
Pickett's  fresh  troops  could  easily 
penetrate  Meade's  center,  cutting  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  two  and  in- 
suring its  defeat.  He  ordered  the 
movement  in  good  faith,  looking  for 
and     expecting     satisfactory     results. 


red.     He  claimed  that  he  had  an  army  That    Pickett    did    actually    penetrate 

inferior   in    numbers    to    that    of    the  the  Union  center  General  Lee  looked 

army  of  the  Potomac,  and  that  it  was  upon  as  confirmation  of  his  judgement 

poorly     clad     and     but     indifferently  in     ordering     the     assault.     Had    the 

equipped.     He    had    no    reserves,    and  others  of  Pickett's  support,  which  he 

in    moving    north    he    was    entering   a  had  issued,  been  as  faithfully  carried 
hostile  country,  where  not  only  no  re-into  execution  as  was  the  main  charge, 
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he  thought  the  results  might  have  been 
materially  different. ' ' 

It  was  in  breaking  Meade's  center 
that  Colonel  Lewis  Addison  Armistead 
native  of  New  Bern,  N.  C,  jumped 
and  went  farther  through  the  Federal 
lines  than  any  other  soldier  of  the 
Confederacy.  When  you  go  to 
Gettysburg  the  guide  will  show  you 
the  spot  where  Colonel  Armistead  fell 
and  will  tell  you  that  when  he  fell 
he  ''gave  the  Masonic  cry  of  distress" 
and  that  the  Federal  officer  in  com- 
mand of  that  sector  ordered  that  he 
be  taken  at  once  to  his  headquarters, 
where  he  was  given  the  best  medical 
attention    available,    but    died    of    his 

wound  the  next  dav. 


North  Carolina.1  is  all  too  tardy  in 
placing  a  monument  at  Gettysburg, 
and  on  the  ground  that  is  peculiarly 
her  own  because  it  was  baptized  with 
the  blood  of  her  bravest  and  her  best. 
North  Carolina  thrills  with  just  pride 
today  as  she  honors  the  deeds  of 
the  brave  men  who  dared  to  give 
their  lives  for  something  they  believed. 

Gettysburg  is  known  in  history  as 
one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the 
world.  Had  Lee  won  Gettysburg  he 
would  have  won  the  war.  The  farth- 
er we  get  away  from  this  battle  the 
the  more  we  appreciate  its  tremendous 
influence  upon  America 's  destiny,  and 
the  destiny  of  the  world. 


"LET  DOWN  YOUR  NETS" 

Launch  out  into  the  deep, 

The  awful  depths  of  a  world's  despair; 
Hearts  that  are  breaking  and  eyes  that  weep, 

Sorrow  and  ruin  and  death  are  there. 
And  the  sea  is  wide,  and  the  pitiless  tide 

Bears  on  its  bosom  away — away, 
Beauty  and  youth  in  relentless  truth 

To  its  dark  abyss  for  aye — for  aye. 
But  the  Master's  voice  comes  over  the  sea, 
"Let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught"  for  me; 
He  stands  in  our  midst  on  our  wreck-strewn  strand, 
And  sweet  and  royal  in  his  command. 
His  pleading  call 
To  each  and  all! 
And  wherever  the  royal  call  is  heard, 
There  hangs  the  nets  of  the  royal  Word. 
Trust  to  the  nets  and  not  to  your  skill, 
Trust  to  the  royal  Master's  will: 
Let  down  your  nets  each  day,  each  hour, 
For  the  word  of  a  king  is  a  word  of  power; 
And  the  King's  own  voice  comes  over  the  sea, 
"Let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught"  for  me! 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATIONAL  CONFER 

ENCE 


(Greensboro  Daily  News) 


Dr.  Robert  H.  Wright,  president 
East  Carolina  Teacher's  Training-  Col- 
lege, gives  warning  against  the  pos- 
sibility  of  over-standardization  in  ele- 
mentary education. 

"Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  be- 
lieve in  standardization  in  elemen- 
tary education,"  Dr.  Wright  said  "but 
at  the  same  time  I  don't  think  we 
can  direct  and  lay  our  programs  and 
make  projects  until  we  take  the  free 
development  out  of  the  child.  There 
is  a  danger  of  carrying  standardization 
too  far,  a  danger  of  taking  away  that 
which  is  necessary  to  make  the  child 
a  free  American  citizen.  There  is 
the  danger  that  we  may  standardize 

the  life   out  of  the  child." 

*  #  *  * 

Discussing  the  general  topic,  Dr. 
Wright  said  that  educators  now 
realize  that  the  small  child  is  becoming 
the  center  of  thought  of  teachers. 

"If  we  are  to  make  people  success- 
ful in  life  we  must  create  within  them 
a  willingness  to  do  something  that 
they  don't  want  to  do,  for  all  of  us 
who  get  anywhere  do  worth-while 
things  that  we  really  don't  want  to  do. 
This  idea  We  must  inculcate  in  the  lit- 
tle   child    as   Avell    as    the    grownups" 

he  said. 

*  *   *   » 

Dr.  Gladys  Hoagland  Groves,  wife 
of  Dr.  Ernest  R.  Groves,  of  the  uni- 
versity faculty,  and  co-author  with 
her  husband  of  a  number  of  widely- 
known  books  on  child  and  family 
problems,   hurled   one   of   the   biggest 


bombshells  into  the  camp  of  educa- 
tional traditionalism  in  one  of  the 
feature    addresses. 

When  the  teacher  finds  the  child 
who  makes  all  "A's"  writes  poems 
for  amusement,  and  maintains  a  de- 
meanor dignified  far  beyond  his  years 
then,  said  Mrs.  Groves,  is  the  time  to 
beware.  This  supposedly  "model 
child"  is  the  one  child  who  needs 
most   attention. 

His  making  high  grades,  she  de- 
clared, is  often  a  compensation  for 
his  lack  of  happiness  elsewdiere.  He 
is  a  misfit  on  the  otherside,  because 
he  does  not  fit  in  as  an  associate  with 
the  other  children,  and  his  problem 
is  more  serious  than  many  Avho  do 
not  make  such  high  grades  but  are 
otherwise  normal. 

This  is  frequently  becaruse  the  child 
is  homely,  oversized,  or  undersized 
or  has  some  other  defect  which  makes 
him  the  brunt  of  criticism  and  makes 
him  turn  within  himself  and  retire 
from  normal  activities. 

Mrs.  Groves'  idea  was  that  to  re- 
lieve such  inferiority  complexes  with 
their  disastrous  results,  every  child 
should  be  given  "a  chance  to  shine  in 
something,"  to  stand  out  in  some 
activity.  It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to 
find  a  way  of  ' '  develojjing  any  talent 
he  has  to  make  him  stand  out  enough 
to  give  him  self  respect  and  make 
him  play  the  game  fairly, "  as  he  can- 
not do  if  he  feels  he  is  a  misfit  and 
unequal  to  his  companions. 
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INCREASED  ENROLLMENT  IN  COL- 
LEGES 


(Winston-Salem  Journal) 


Despite  criticism  which  has  been 
launched  from  time  to  time  against 
America's  educational  system,  parti- 
cularly as  pretaining  to  high  schools 
and  colleges,  the  past  sixteen  years 
has  witnessed  a  tremendous  increase 
in  enrollment  in  colleges.  In  1913  the 
total  enrollment  was  200,000.  Today 
the  figure  mounts  to  850,000. 

But  this  rush  of  American  youth 
to  the  fruits  of  high  education  has 
come  to  an  end,  according  to  Dr.  Chas. 
F.  Thwing,  president  emeritus  of  Wes- 
tern Reserve  University,  who  is  a 
close   student  of  educational   trends. 

"In  the  present  year,  1928-29,  the 
increase  is  apparently  less  than  1 
per  cent ;  in  fact  an  accurate  survey  of 
all  colleges  might  prove  an  actual  de- 
cline," says  Dr.  Thwing  in  an  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  current  issue  of 
The    Review    of    Reviews. 

The  educator  believes  that  college 
enrollment  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion will  remain  at  its  present  level 
indefinitely.  He  ascribes  the  heavy 
increase  since  the  war  to  ten  causes, 
which  he  points  out  now  have  exerted 
their  full  influence  and  brought  the 
maximum  to  be  expected  under  cur- 
rent economic  conditions.  Increas- 
ed prosperity  and  higher  living 
standards  which  resulted  in  many 
families  sending  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  college  for  the  first  time,  repre- 


sent only  one  of  the  most  important 
causes,  says  Dr.   Thwing. 

"The  most  evident  and  immediate 
cause  has  been  found  in  the  increase  in 
enrollment  of  high  school  students," 
he  shows.  "The  high  school  increase 
in  the  last  decade  represented  a  doub- 
ling. ' ' 

The  other  factors  combining  to 
quadruple  the  number  of  college  stu- 
dents, says  The  Review  of  Reviews 
article,    have   been: 

The  increased  number  of  high  school 
courses  which  are  acceptable  for  col- 
lege  entrance. 

The  increased  number  of  vocational 
and  popular  courses  offered  by  the 
colleges. 

The  increasing  tendency  of  law, 
medical  and  other  professional  schoois 
to  demand  a  liberal  education  of  then 
candidates,  resulting  in  added  enroll- 
ment in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  importance  recently  placed  on 
social  advantages  of  college  life. 

A  vast  increase  in  scholarship  and 
loan  funds  for  worthy   students. 

The  growth  of  part  time  and  even- 
ing courses  in  mertopolitian  colleges. 

The  growing  insistence  of  business 
organizations  on  college-trained  work- 
ers. 

Ambitions  for  education  aroused  by 
war-time  associations  and  experiences. 


Never  seek  to  be  happy ;  seek  to  be  worthy  of  happiness.— Forward. 
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WARDS  OF  THE  STATE 

(Reidsville   Review) 


There  were  1,387  children  eared  for 
in  correctional  institutions  of  North 
Carolina  during  1928,  the  annual  re- 
port just  completed  by  Roy  Eugene 
Brown,  director  of  institutions  for  the 
state  board  of  charities,  says,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  there  were  1,018 
children  in  the  institutions  although 
the  total  planned  capacity  wa's  only 
975. 

The  institutions  devoted  to  the  cor- 
rection of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the 
state  are:  Eastern  Carolina  Train- 
ing school  at  Rocky  Mount  (for  white 
boys);  Jackson  Training  School  at 
Concord  (for  white  boys)  ;  Samarcand 
Manor  at  Samarcand  (for  white  g-r  s)  ; 
Morrison  Training  school  at  Hoffman 
(for  negro  boys)  ;  and  the  North  Caro- 
lina Industrial  school  for  girls  at  Ef- 
land  (for  negro  girls).  These  are 
all  state  institutions  except  the 
Efland  school  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  federation  of  negro 
women's  clubs  and  is  assisted  by  an 
annual  state  appropriation  of  .f2,000. 

During  the  year  the  Eastern  Caro- 
lina Training  school  cared  for  89 
bovs  the  Jackson  school  for  742 ;  Sam- 


arcand for  345  girls ;  Morrison  Train- 
ing Training  school  for  189  boys,  and 
Efland  for  22  girls.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  Jackson  was  the  most  crowd- 
ed institution  with  516  boys  while 
its  capacity  is  only  471). 

During  the  year  the  population  of 
the  state  training  schools  increased 
22  percent,  increa'sing  from  832  to 
1,018. 

Three  of  the  girls  at  Samarcand 
Manor  were  found  feeble-minded  and 
were  sent  to  Caswell  Training  School. 
During  the  year  31  runaways  occur- 
red and  318  children  were  sent  from 
the  various  institutions  to  their  par- 
ents or  relatives  or  were  paroled. 
Twenty-three  were  readmitted  to  the 
training  schools,  having  been  recom- 
mitted by  juvenile  courts. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  state  training  schools  are 
half  orphans  or  orphans,  the  report 
says,  and  all  children  in  the  correc- 
tional institutions  are  sent  there  by 
juvenile  courts  Avhen  no  better  Avay 
of  coping  with  their  delinquency  can 
be   found. 


AFRICAN  OSTRICHS  HUNTED  FOR  DIAMOND  IN  GIZZARDS 
A  brand  new  industry  has  just  been  born  in  South  Africa — the  hunting 
of  wild  ostriches  for  the  diamonds  contained  in  their  gizzards,  the  depart- 
ment of  commerce  is  advised  by  trade  commissioner  Samuel  H.  Day, 
Johannesburg.  Hunters  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Kalahari  desert 
recently  killed  two  birds  and,  according  to  their  story  one  had  53  and  the 
other  17  stones  of  exceptional  quality  so  secreted. 

These  ostriches  formerly  roamed  the  Namaqualand  district  where  there 
are  said  to  exist  rich  alluvial  diamond  deposits,  and  having  an  eye  for 
shining  stones,  seem  to  have  selected  the  best  diamonds  to  assist  in  their 
natural  process  of  digestion. — Exchange. 
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THE  CHURCH  HABIT 


By  Rev.  J.  W. 

There  Avas  once  a  man  who  went 
to  church  three  times  in  his  life,  and 
each  time  he  was  sprinkled :  the  first 
with  water,  the  second  with  rice,  and 
the  third  time  with  dirt.  Each  time  he 
went  he  was  taken.  First  his  par- 
ents, then  his  hride,  and  lastly  the 
pall  bearers  took  him  to  church. 

While  church  going'  is  a  habit  in 
America  it  seems  to  be  al  habit  that 
is  going. 

Is  there  any  value  to  church  at- 
tendance? Someone  will  say,  ''We 
would  expect  a  minister  to  advise 
church  attendance."  Well,  I  got  the 
habit  from  a  farmer  and  his  wife, 
who  were  my  father  and  mother.  They 
lalid  me  under  eternal  obligations  to 
them  for  trying  to  start  me  right. 
Church  attendance  was  simply  a  rule 
of  the  home. 

Church  attendance  will  help  to  tone 
up  the  individual.  A  young  man  said 
to  me  recently,  '"If  I  did  not  go  to 
church  I  would  get  rundown  on  the 
inside."  A  mutual  friend  said  to  me 
of  this  same  young  man,  "He  has 
the  finest  character  of  any  young  man 
that   I   know." 

That  is  not  an  easy  world  in  which 
to  go  straight.  Good  thoughts  do  not 
flutter  to  us  like  doves  from  heaven. 
It  is  our  business  to  kill  off  hawks, 
or  they  will  not  come  at  all.  After 
long    experience    I    can    say    that    the 
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habit  of  attending  public  worship  will 
work  miracles  in  the  inner  life  of 
young  people.  Art  students  learn 
from  artists,  musicians  learn  from 
each  other,  farmers  learn  from  other 
farmers,  and  so  the  builders  of  Chris- 
tian character  must  be  with  other 
Christian   people.     Only    last    week    a 

mother  wrote  to  me,  ' '  My  son 

is  working  in  your  city.  I  am  anxious 
that  he  shall  not  break  his  church-go- 
ing habit."  That  mother  has  a  sen- 
sible piety.     She  knows. 

Church  going  is  good  for  the  home. 
Do  you  know  that  the  greatest  at- 
tack against  the  mortality  and  spirit- 
uality of  America  is  centered  upon  the 
heme"?  If  religion  dies  in  our  homes, 
it  will  soon  be  cold  upon  church  al- 
tars. We  may  build  great  cathedrals, 
but  religion  as  a  vital  power  in  life 
will  be  gone.  The  sweetener  of  family 
life  is  found  in  the  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

A  church-going  rural  community  is 
desirable  in  many  ways.  The  people 
who  allow  their  churches  to  fall  into 
disuse  or  disrepair  will  find  that  the 
moral  edge  of  their  community  life  is 
dulled. 

Let  us  get  and  keep  the  church-go- 
ing habit,  and  God  will  help  us  through 
the  power  of  this  habit.  Let  no  one 
wait  to  attend  church  until  six  of  his 
neighbors   carry  him   there. 


Some  men  are  born  with  the  purple  of  dignity  and  nobility.  It  as- 
serts itself  early  and  ripens  with  age.  At  first,  critics  regard  it  as  a 
pose.  Later  they  know  it  is  natural  and  that  such  bearing  is  the  hall 
mark  of  an  excellent  spirit. — Josephus  Daniels. 
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SECOND  YEAR  OPERATION  OF  STATE'S 
GAME  FARM  SHOWING  GOOD  RESULTS 


( Conservation 

Operation  of  the  State  Game  Farm 
at  Asheboro  at  the  beginning'  of  its 
season  is  proving  the  service  of  the 
institution  and  its  value  in  the  rehab- 
ilitation of  game   in   North    Carolina. 

A  report  from  W.  C.  Grimes,  super- 
intendent, up  to  June  17,  showed  that 
3,127  eggs  had  been  gathered  from 
175  pairs  of  birds  in  laying  pens,  and 
15  pens  containing  a.  total  of  100 
birds.  In  the  larger  pens  there  are 
an  average  of  8  hens  and  4  cocks  each. 

Mr.  Grimes  has  found  that  the  quail 
produce  better  when  they  are  paired 
off  in  a  small  pen,  but  not  sufficient 
pens  are  available  at  the  farm  this 
year  to  carry  out  this  plan. 

At  the  time  the  report  on  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  obtained  this  year  was 
made,  there  were  around  700  little 
quail  at  the  farm  and  2,500  eggs  set- 
ting. With  the  height  of  the  laying- 
season  at  hand,  it  was  expected  that 
the  number  of  eggs  will  be  increased 
materially. 

Besides  the  service  in  providing 
birds  for  stocking  purposes,  the  farm 
is  adding  to  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  breeding  of  game  in  captivity. 
The  record  this  year  reveals  that  the 
first  quail  eggs  of  the  year  on  April 
4,  were  laid  by  birds  hatched  Septem- 
ber 23,  1928,  which  were  only  about 
6  months  old. 

This,  he  believes,  helps  to  settle  a 
quection  as  to  whether  old  or  young 
birds  are  better  producers.  He  points 
out,  however,  that  counts  have  show- 
ed that  quail  4  years  old  have  laid  124 
eggs  in  a  season.     Just  how  long-  the 
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birds  will  live  and  be  productive  has 
not  been  determined  at  the  farm,  but 
observations  are  to  be  carried  out  to 
establish    this    point. 

By  dune  17,  some  of  the  brood  hens 
had  produced  39  eggs.  From  this  in- 
dication, he  believes  that  a  grand 
average  of  40  eggs  a  bird  is  probable 
for  the  year. 

To  the  same  date,  5,057  ring-neck 
pheasant  eggs  had  been  gathered  at 
the  farm.  A  total  of  5,057  of  these 
Avere  distributed  over  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  hatching  and  rearing,  600 
being  set  at  the  farm  for  breeding 
stock. 

The  third  major  endeavor  of  the 
farm  is  the  replenishment  of  the  wild 
turkey  supply.  Four  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  turkey  eggs  had  been  gath- 
ered up  to  June  17,  311  of  these  were 
distributed,  and  147  set  at  the  farm. 
In  addition,  41  young  wild  turkeys 
had  been  sent  out  for  stocking  the 
State   refuges    and    auxilaries. 

A  total  of  341  eggs  had  been  pro- 
duced by  fancy  breeds  of  pheasants 
such  as  Reeves,  Amherst,  Goldens, 
and  Silver.  The  birds  are  kept  at 
the  farm  primarily  for  show  purposes 
since  they  are  not  considered  the  gamo 
bird  that  the  ring  neck  has  been  found 
to   be. 

Evidence  that  the  sportsmen  and 
lovers  of  wild  life  are  interested  hi 
the  operation  of  the  Game  Farm  is 
furnished  by  the  number  of  visitors 
received  and  the  great  number  of  ap- 
plications for  eggs  and  birds.  These 
applications  are  many  more  than  can 
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be    rilled. 

For  a  game  farm  which  is  just  in 
its  second  year  of  operation  and  not 
yet  two  years  old  to  accomplish  what 
has  been  done  at  the  Asheboro  insti- 
tution in  this  length  of  time  is  con- 
sidered a  compliment  to  the  efforts 
expended.  The  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  was  for- 
tunate in  obtaining  the  services  of 
Mr.  Grimes,  who  possessed  long,  ex- 
perience  in   the   breeding  of  game   in 


captivity.     S.    K.    Stokes    is    assistant 
superintendent. 

If  operated  commercially,  Mr. 
Grimes  points  out  that  the  farm  would 
now  probably  more  than  break  even 
and  possibly  show  a  profit,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  some  states  that  have 
similar  farms.  He  declares  that  every 
pheasant,  quail,  or  wild  turkey  egg 
that  can  be  produced  at  the  farm  can 
be  sold  at  a  good  price. 


TOO  MUCH  MONEY  RUSHED  TO  NEW 

YORK 

(Manufacturers'  Record) 


It  is  unquestionably  true  in  our 
opinion  that  the  financial  problems 
of  this  country  have  not  been  solved 
by  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  The  entire  country 
is  pouring  too  much  money  into  the 
great  financial  centers  to  be  loaned 
for  stock  jobbing  operations,  because 
of  the  high  call  money  rates,  with  the 
result  that  local  needs  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  are  not  met  by  bank- 
ing conditions.  There  are  very  few 
business  interests  that  can  afford  to 
pay  the  high  cost  of  money  which  now 
prevails :  not  merely  by  the  nominal 
rate  of  interest  which  is  paid,  but  by 
the  regulations  which  require  that  a 
la/rge  amount  of  the  money  which  is 
borrowed  from  a  bank  be  left  on  de- 
posit. 

Under  conditions  the  chain  stores, 
with  their  vast  accumulation  of  money, 
rush  their  funds  to  New  York  or  other 
leading    cities    almost    instantly    upon 


its  deposit  in  local  banks  from  daily 
business.  Other  great  corporations 
having  a  surplus  also  send  their  mon- 
ey to  a  large  extent  to  the  leading 
centers,  especially  to  New  York  to  be 
loaned  on  call,  in  order  to  secure  a 
higher  rate  of  interest.  About  half 
of  the  money  loaned  on  call  in  New 
York  is  furnished  by  such  corpora- 
tions, the  balance  being  loaned  by 
the  bankers.  If  it  were  possible  to 
bring  about,  through  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  a  low  dis- 
count rate,  say  not  over  4  per  cent, 
to  prevail  throughout  the  country,  this 
rush  of  money  to  New  York  would  be 
stopped  and  the  supply  available  for 
the  country  at  large  would  be  increas- 
ed to  the  good  of  the  whole  land. 

Call  money  in  New  York  should  not 
be  permitted  to  carry  rates  which 
draw  outside  money  to  that  city,  for 
speculative  purposes.  This  situation 
demands  attention  and  must  have  it. 
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AN  INDEPENDANT  INTERPRETATION 
OF  THE  TREND  OF  EVENTS 

By  Clarence  Poe 

One  hundred   and   fifty-three   years     bald  fact  is  that  in  Great  Britain  to- 
day   the    policies    of    the    nation    are 


after  a  handful  of  colonists  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  proclaimed  their  free- 
dom from  the  mother  country,  the 
United  States  of  America  finds  itself 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation 
on   earth. 


shaped  in  the  interests  of  the  nu-sscs 
to  a  degree  wholly  unknown  tii  this 
country.  The  recent  British  election  il- 
lustrates this  fact.  The  Tory  or  Con- 
servative   Party   there    is    a   party    of 


And  yet  now  that  the  reverbera-  big  business  and  the  special  interests, 
tions  of  the  Fourth  of  July  oratory  The  Liberal  Party  is  the  progressive 
have  finally  died  away.  Ave  may  well  party  or  the  party  of  the  middle 
invoke  the  spirit  of  Kipling's  "Re-  classes.  The  Labor  Party  is  the  party 
cessionalV  and  make  ourselves  face  of  the  underprivileged  or  poor  people, 
some  of  the  less  pleasant  facts  that  In  the  recent  election  the  Labor  party 
confront  us  about  our  nation.  We  gained  287  Parliamentary  se?;.s;  l be- 
have a  bad  record  for  law-breaking.  Tory,  260;  the  Liberal,  61;  and  the 
Our  people  are  giving  themselves  over  Independent    7. 

to    a    worship    of    money,    speed,    and  The   Liberal    Party   itself  preserved 

excitement  to  a  degree  that  threatens  to  England  a  platform  as  progressive 

the    future    of   the   race.     Agriculture  as    Bryan,    LaFollette,    and    Roosevelt 

and    country    life    are    being    steadily  used  to  advocate  in  this  coantry,  and 

discriminated    against,    while    the    na-  yet   the  English   voters   were   md    s-at- 

tion  nurtures  a  top-heavy  industrialism  isfiecl,    but    went    a    step    furter    :ind 

and    excessive   urbanization.     We    ate  gave  over  the  reins  of  goven  ment   to 

doing-  less  than  other  enlightened  na-  Ramsey  MacDonald  and  the  other  l.ab- 

tions  to  give  our  common  people  secur-  or  leaders. 

ity    against    the    three    most    dreaded  Brighter  Prospects   for   World   Peace 


enemies  of  the  masses  of  humanity 
— disease,  unemployment,  and  old  age. 
In  countries  like  England  and  Ger- 
many   long-    before    the    World    War 


One  fortunate  result  of  the  British 
election  is  the  brighter  prospects  for 
world  peace.  Premier  MacDonald 
shows    his    interest    in    the    cause    by 


health    insurance,    unemployment    in-      throwing  precedent  to  the  winds  and 


sm-ance,  and  old  age  pensions  were 
recognized  as  essentials  of  modern 
civilization ;  in  the  United  States 
they  are  still  hooted  at  as  ''socialis- 
tic.'' ' 

The   Labor   Victory   in   England   and 
Its  Meaning 


announcing  that  he  will  personally 
make  a  trip  to  America  and  talk  over 
peace  problems  face  to  face  with 
President  Hoover.  And  President 
Hoover  has  evidently  helped  matters 
much  by  naming  the  frank,  friendly, 
outspoken   Charles   G.   Dawes   as   this 


We  speak  of  America  as  a  land  of      country's   Ambassador  to   England, 
freedom  for  the  common  man,  but  the  With  MacDonald,  Hoover,  and  Daw- 
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es,  all  three,  genuinely  interested  in 
having  the  United  States  and  (ireat 
Britain  do  all  they  can  to  promote 
disarmament,  we  look  for  them  to 
hasten  the  time  when  all  internation- 
al disputes  will  be  adjusted  by  world 
courts  and  a  Parliament  of  Nations 
instead  of  by  that  organized  and 
wholesale  human  butchery  euphemis- 
tically called  war. 

Some  Shortcomings  of  the  South 
While  we  are  making  note  of  these 
defects  of  our  nation  as  a  whole,  it 
is  also  a  fitting  time  to  consider  what 
the  South  as  a  section  needs  to  do  in 
order  to  realize  the  great  destiny  it 
should   achieve. 

Here  in  the  South  we  are  still  back- 
ward educationally.  We  are  back- 
ward in  the  matter  of  legislation  for 
regulating  our  fast-growing  industries 
and  safeguarding  the  human  beings 
employed  in  them.  The  labor  of  wom- 
en and  children  is  still  exploited  to  a 
humiliating  degree.  We  still  alloAV 
demagogues  in  politics  and  sometimes 
in  churches  to  excite  us  about  very 
small  issues  while  we  forget  the  weigh- 
tier matters  of  the  law.  We  have 
not  deA'eloped  either  in  town  or  coun- 
try adequate  standards  of  beauty  in 
building  or  landscaping;  we  are  con- 
tent to  live  in  an  ugly  environment 
while  the  factors  needed  for  develop- 
ing be rut y  lie  unused  around  us.  Our 
educational  system  does  not  even  aim 
at  the  proper  enrichment  of  the  lives 
and  labors  of  the  people;  it  is  still 
formal  and  antiquated  and  barely 
touched  by  the  warmth  and  beauty 
that  should  permeate  it.  The  limitless 
potentialities  of  the  poorer  class  of 
our  white  people  are  not  yet  recog- 
nized by  many  of  our  wealthier  peo- 
ple,   while    the    failure    to    give    these 


people  sympathetic  a,nd  appreciative 
leadership  often  leaves  them  the  prey 
of  the  demagogue  and  stirrer-up  of 
prejudice. 

The   Race   Problem  Again 

Meanwhile  national  interest  in  the 
race  problem  continues  unabated.  Un- 
questionably in  some  sections  of  the 
South  the  Negro  fails  to  get  proper 
school  advantages,  in  some  sections 
he  is  the  victim  of  mob  law  to  a  shame- 
ful degree,  and  in  some  instances  the 
Negro  is  taken  advantage  of  in  busi- 
ness affairs.  It  is  the  exception  rath- 
er than  the  rule,  however,  for  the 
Nebro  to  he  unjustly  treated,  ami  in 
some  particulars  the  South  is  con- 
stantly charged  with  bitterness,  hat- 
red, and  narrow-minded  prejudice 
when  its  real  motives  are  of  a  who!1  v 
different   character. 

Why,  for  example,  does  the  white 
South  object  to  having  Negroes  and 
white  people  mingle  socially?  Is  it 
because  of  hatred  of  the  Nebro?  Is 
it  because,  as  some  assume,  that  the 
South  believes  a  white  criminal  bet- 
ter than  a  Negro  saint?  Is  it  be- 
cause the  white  South  finds  pleasure 
in  humiliating  the  black  man?  By 
no   means. 

The  white  South  insists  on  social 
separation  simply  because  it  believes 
it  best  for  the  white  race  and  also 
for  the  Negro  race.  In  all  other  coun- 
tries it  has  been  found  impossible  for 
two  races  to  have  social  relations 
without  a  resultant  miscegenation  or 
mongrelization  tragic,  in  its  conse- 
quence. In  some  Northern  States 
where  the  Negro  population  is  slight, 
there  may  seem  to  be  no  compelling 
necessity  for  having  separate  schools 
and  separate  social  functions.  In  the 
South  where  the  two  races  are  nearly 
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equal  in  number,  a  real  peril  persists. 

The  white  South  is  determined  to 
avoid  that  wholesale  mixing  of  the 
races  Avhich  has  occurred  in  much  of 
South  America  and  Central  America. 
For  this  reason  it  will  stand  like  ada- 
mant againist  having  young  white 
men  and  women  mingling  with  young 
Negro  men  and  women  in  schools  and 
at  social  functions — and  thoughtful 
Negroes  should  take  the  same  position. 
It  is  not  necessarily  a  matter  of  sup- 
eriority for  one  race  or  inferiority 
for  the  other;  it  is  a  matter  of  protect- 
ing the  peace  and  purity  of  both  rac- 
es. In  fact,  the  cooperation  of  the 
Negroes  and  the  nation  might  be  more 
heartily  given  if  instead  of  saying 
that  the  South  will  forever  oppose 
"social  equality,"  which  suggests  an 
attitude  of  arrogaince,  Ave  would  say 
rather  that  the  South  will  forever 
oppose  "'  'social  intermingling''  be- 
cause its  avoidance  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  both  races.  It 
is  not  strictly  a  question  of  ' '  equali- 
ty,"  since  anyone  might  admit  that 
a  particular  group  of  Negro  educa- 
tors and  ministers  were  in  character 
and  intelligence  far  more  than 
"equal''  to  another  particular  group 
of  inferior  white  men  and  women, 
and  yet  this  fact  would  not  in  any  de- 
gree affect  the  white  South 's  opposi- 
tion to  "social  intermingling'"  of  the 
two  groups  because  of  its  menace  to 
racial    purity   and    racial   peace. 

The  Position  of  the  White  South 
Clearly   Stated 

In  this  connection  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  quoting  a  frank  and  friend- 
ly message  to  the  Negroes  themselves 
in  which  a  noted  Southern  governor 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  stated  the 
real    attitude   of   the    white    South    in 


language  which  has  never  yet  been 
improved  upon.  It  was  while  he  was 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  and  fac- 
ing much  opposition  in  his  own  party 
to  the  efforts  he  was  making  to  pro- 
vide better  schools  for  the  Negroes 
that  Gov.  Charles  B.  Aycock  said  in 
opening  the  Negro  State  Fairin  1901 — 
and  his  language  may  well  be  accepted 
as  the  last  word  for  the  white  South  : — 

"It  may  not  be  inappropriate  for 
me  upon  this  occasion  to  express  to 
you  the  hope  that  recent  events  oc- 
curring in  the  nation  may  not  unduly 
excite  you,  and  that  you  will  still  re- 
member that  your  best  friends  are 
those  who  live  in  your  state.  What  you 
wish,  what  you  need,  more  than  re- 
cognition by  the  President  or  other 
people  in  authority,  is  the  establish- 
ment among  yourselves  of  a  society 
founded  upon  culture,  intelligence,  and 
virtue,  and  in  nowise  dependent  upon 
those  of  a  different  race.  The  law 
which  separates  you  from  the  white 
people  of  the  state  socially  always 
has  been  and  always  Avill  be  inexor- 
able, and  it  need  not  concern  you  or 
me  whether  the  law  is  violated  else- 
where. It  will  never  be  violated  in 
the  South.  Its  violation  would  be  to 
your  destruction  as  well  as  to  the 
injury  of  the  whites. 

' '  No  thoughtful,  conservative,  and 
upright  Southerner  has  for  your  race 
aught  but  the  kindest  feelings,  and 
Ave  aire  willing  and  anxious  to  see 
you  groAV  into  the  highest  citizenship 
of  which  you  are  capable,  and  we  are 
willing  to  give  our  energies  and  best 
thought  to  aid  you  in  the  great  Avork 
necessary  to  make  you  Avhat  you  are 
capable  of,  and  to  assist  you  in  that 
eleva.tion  of  character  and  of  virtue 
which   tends   to  the  strengthening  of 
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the  state.  But  to  do  this  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  each  race 
should  remain  distinct,  and  have  a 
society  of  its  own.  Inside  of  your 
own  race  you  can  grow  as  large  and 
broad  and  high  as  God  permits,  with 
the  aid,  and  sympathy,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  your  white  neighbors. 
If  you  can  equal  the  white  race  in 
achievement,  in  scholarship,  in  litera- 


ture, in  art,  in  industry,  in  commerce, 
you  will  find  no  generous  white  man 
who  will  stand  in  youd  way,  but  all  of 
them  in  the  South  will  insist  that  you 
shall  accomplish  this  high  end  with- 
out social  intermingling.  And  this 
is  well  for  you ;  it  is  well  for  us ;  it 
is  necessary  for  the  peace  of  our  sec- 
tion." 


GOOD  HEALTH  MAXIMS  FOUND  IN 
GYPSY  LORE 


(Exchange) 


A  codification  of  the  rules  of  health 
so  modern  in  its  spirit  that  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  prepared  by  pres- 
ent-day scientists,  has  been  found  in 
gypsy  lore  more  than  2,500  years  old. 
The  American  Magazine,  publishing 
these  gypsy  health  rules  for  the  first 
time  in  English,  recommends  them  to 
the  consideration  of  all  who  seek  phys- 
ical normalcy. 

The  gypsy  health  doctrine  is  based 
on  the  fundamental  theory  that  there 
is  no  more  dangerous  sickness  than 
sadness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
gypsy  language  has  no  word  for 
' '  sick. ' '  Instead  of  saying,  "  He  is 
sick  unto  death,"  the  gypsy  says,  "He 
is  sad  unto  death. ' ' 

In  the  gypsy  code,  happiness  means 
health.  A  modern  scientist,  comment- 
ing on  this  ancient  health  rule,  says: 
"It  is  only  recently  that  science  has 
discovered  that  the  gastric  juices  are 


influenced  by  the  mental  condition  of 
the  individual,  and  that  food  wetted 
with  tears  is  like  poison  to  the  body; 
that  the  quality  of  the  food  is  not 
half  so  important  as  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  eater.  The  gypsy,  it  ap- 
pears, has  known  this  for  thousands 
of  years. ' ' 

Investigators  for  the  magazine, 
studying  the  gypsy  application  of  these 
health  rules  report:  "It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  gypsies  eat  foods  that 
would  kill  any  white  mam,  yet  when 
a  gypsy  is  not  hungry  he  cannot  be 
made  to  eat  even  a  morsel.  The  gypsy 
wonders  that  we  can  eat  when  we  are 
not  hungry,  or  drink  when  we  are 
not  thirsty ;  he  wonders  that  we  can 
remain    alive    after    doing    so." 

One  of  the  gypsy  health  rules  says : 
'"The  poison  is  not  in  the  food;  it  is 
in  the  mouth  of  the  eater." 
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MALINDA'S  INVITATIONS 


By  Med 

Malinda  Lee  was  to  be  graduated ! 
She  was  the  eldest  of  the  Lee  chil- 
dren and  the  first  graduate  in  the 
family.  The  event  was  to  be  one  of 
vast  importance.  Aunt  Felicia  was 
coming  just  to  attend,  and  there  were 
various  hints  of  gifts  and  flowers  in 
the  air. 

A  dress,  almost  as  lovely  as  a  bride's 
frock,  was  being  created  by  the  nim- 
ble Angers  of  Miss  Larkins,  the  vil- 
lage seamstress,  and  white  slippers 
and  stockings  had  been  purchased  at 
the  dry  goods  store.  Besides  all  this, 
each  member  of  the  class  had  two 
dozen  engraved  invitations  to  send  out 
to  friends.  To  say  that  Malinda!  was 
excited  over  the  prospect  of  gradu- 
ation day  was  putting  the  matter  mild- 
ly. She  had  managed,  however,  not 
to  let  the  excitement  interfere  with 
her  examinations,  for  she  had  passed 
all  these  with  honor,  and  now,  the 
final  day  of  her  school  life  at  the 
Gadsden  Academy   was   not   far  off. 

Sharing  the  excitement  of  the  day 
was  Bennie,  Malinda 's  younger  broth- 
er, who  had  three  whole  years  to  wait 
before  graduation  should  come.  But 
Bennie  was  keenly  interested,  and  was 
ready  to  help  run  errands,  and  do 
whatever  he  was  called  upon  to  do. 
The  only  trouble  with  Bennie  was 
inattention.  At  school  he  was  back- 
Avard,  not  so  much  because  he  was 
deficient  in  his  work,  as  thait  he  was 
inattentive.  Bennie  was  likely  to  be 
day-dreaming  while  instructions  were 
being  given,  and  Bennie  was  more 
than    likely    to    come    up    short    with 


Ransom 

his  lessons  on  that  very  account.  So 
it  happened  that  Bennie 's  assistance 
was  not  as  desirable  or  effectual  as 
it  might  have  been.  For  instance, 
he  had  brought  home  heavy,  dark 
darning  thread  from  the  dry  goods 
store  instead  of  light  silk  thread,  and 
had  stopped  at  the  grocery  en  route 
and  purchased  ai  dozen  lemons  instead 
of  a  bottle  of  lemon  extract.  But  he 
had  a  cheerful,  accomodating  spirit, 
and  so  was  forgiven  for  his  short- 
comings. 

The  day  the  invitations  came  out 
from  the  stationers  was  one  of  great 
importance.  How  beautiful  the  en- 
raved  letters  looked,  with  the  names 
of  all  the  members  of  the  class  written 
in  such  queer  letters.  Bennie  was  al- 
lowed to  examine  one  of  the  invita- 
tions, when  he  had  thoroughly  clean- 
sed his  hands,  and  he  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  making  out  the  names  which 
had  been  familiar  to  him  all  of  his 
life.  Even  Malinda  Madison  Lee, 
Valedictorian,  looked  strange  and  un- 
usual   to   his   eyes. 

Malinda  took  the  greatest  care  in 
addressing  the  envelopes;  twenty-four 
of  them,  names  and  addresses.  She 
bought  brand-new  pens  and  blotters, 
and  Bennie  was  not  allowed  to  stir 
in  the  room  for  fear  of  jarring  the 
table  and  causing  a  blot.  Not  one 
precious  envelope  must  be  spoiled. 

"Now,  Bennie,''  said  Malinda  Avhen 
all  had  been  addressed,  "I've  taken 
a  deal  more  time  writing  these  ad- 
dresses than  I  expected  to,  so,  if  I 
am  to  get  the  invitations  off  on  the 
afternoon  mail,  I  must  hurry  to  dress 
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and 'get  ready.  I'll  tell  you  what  you 
what  you  may  do  to  help  me — '' 

Malinda  paused  a  moment,  looking 
thoughtfully  at  the  clock. 

"What?"  said  Bennie,  awakening 
from  a  day-dream  by  the  window. 

"You  may  put  the  cards  in  the  en- 
velopes for  me,  and  you  may  seal 
them.  But  first  you  must  bathe  your 
hands  very  carefully." 

"Yes,"  said  Bennie  not  stopping 
to  listen  when  Malinda  was  giving  him 
instructions  as  to  where  he  might 
find  her  visiting  cards.  Didn't  he 
know  where  she  kept  her  little  old 
cards  in  that  silver  plate  on  the  ped- 
estal by  the  front  hall  door?  Hadn't 
he  seen  her  put  them  there  when 
ladies  or  strangers  called?  Why 
should  he  waste  time  listening  to  in- 
structions when  he  might  be  perform- 
ing the  task  of  bathing  his  hands 
under  the  hot-water  faucet  in  the 
lavatory? 

Having  applied  a  generous  amount 
of  soap  and  hot  water  to  his  somewhat 
dirt-stained  hands,  with  really  the  ef- 
fect of  turning  them  Indian  red,  Ben- 
nie hurried  to  the  hall  table,  emptied 
the  card  receiver,  and,  taking  his 
place  quietly  by  the  library  window, 
slipped  a  card  in  each  envelope,  and 
sealed  it,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

"Come  on,  Sis,"  he  called  at  last, 
"'I'm  through,  and  you'll  miss  the 
mail. ' ' 

"I'm  coming  right  now.  Are  the 
invitations  all  right,  and  did  you  put 
a  card  in  each  one?"  asked  Malinda 
hurriedly  as  she  ran  down  the  steps. 

Bennie  answered  in  a  monosyllable 
of  assent  as  he  led  the  way  to  the 
car,  and  away  they  sped  to  the  post- 
office,     where     Bennie     dropped     the 


twenty-four  invitations  into  the  mail 
box. 

It  was  the  next  day  that  Cousin 
Mamie  Carter  came  up  from  town  to 
pay  a  visit  in  the  neighborhood.  She 
called  Malinda  on  the  telephone  that 
night    and    said : 

"My  dear,  I  received  in  this  morn- 
ing's mail  an  invitation  to  your  grad- 
uation exercises,  and  as  you  are  the 
only  one  in  the  class  whom  I  know 
very   well,   I    supposed   you   sent   it." 

' '  I    did, ' '    said    Mainda    quickly. 

"  Then,  why,  my  dear,  may  I  ask, 
was  Rev.  Mr.  Harold  Benson  Drake's 
card  enclosed?  And  why  was  Aunt 
Minnie's  invitation  accompanied  by 
Miss  Prudence  Dana  Smith's  visiting 
card,  and  Grandma  Barton's  had  en- 
closed Mrs.  John  Nelson's  name?" 

"Oh,"  was  all  Malinda  could  say 
for  the  moment.  "Excuse  me,  please, 
a  moment.  Hold  the  phone,  please," 
she  added  and  ran  to  the  card-receiver, 
to  find  it  empty  of  cards.  "Bennie!" 
she  called,  but  there  was  no  answer. 
She  went  back  to  the  telephone  and 
concluded  the  conversation  as  politely 
as  possible,  and  then  she  went  in 
search  of  Bennie.  She  found  him  in  ■ 
nocently  eating  apples  out  under  an 
orchard  bough.  "0,  Bennie,  you've 
spoiled  everything, "  she  said. 
"You've  put  the  wrong  cards  in  all 
the  envelopes !  You  sent  the  names 
of  visitors  and  strangers  out  with  my 
invitations."  She  sobbed,  and  Ben- 
nie w.as  very  unhappy.  Indeed,  he 
was  so  unhappy  that  he  was  finally 
awakened  from  his  day-dreams.  '"Why, 
Sis,"  he  said,  "I  thought—"  but 
there  was  a  lump  in  his  throat.  Mal- 
inda forgave  him  after  a  while,  and 
since  that  day  Bennie  has  listened  to 
instructions    at    school    and    at    home. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Miss  Sarah  Boger,  has  returned  to 
her  home,  after  spending  a  pleasant 
week  with  Miss  Emily  Boger,  at 
Albemarle. 

Mrs.  Pearl  M.  Young-,  matron  in 
charge  of  the  King's  Daughters'  Cot- 
tage, is  visiting  relatives  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


urged  our  boys  to  do  their  best  and 
make  the  best  use  of  what  they  have, 
whether    it    be   great   or    small. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Hobby,  our  dairyman,  has 
returned  from  a  pleasant  vacation  in 
the  mountains  of  western  North  Caro- 
lina and   with  relatives  in   Raleigh. 


Miss  Jesse  Bentley,  Child  Welfare 
Superintendent,  of  Henry  County, 
Alabama,  accompanied  by  two  teach- 
ers from  the  Alabama  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  made  us  a  brief 
visit   last   Tuesdav  morning. 


On  a  recent  visiting  day  our  cam- 
pus had  the  appearance  of  a  picnic, 
the  largest  number  of  visitors  in  the 
history  of  the  school  being  present 
at  that  time.  Automobiles  of  all  des- 
cription could  be  seen  parked  on  our 
several  driveways  and  looking  in  any 
direction,  one  could  see  some  of  our 
boys  conducting  their  friends  and  re- 
latives   over    the    place. 

Rev.  R.  M.  Courtney,  pastor  of  Cen- 
tral M.  E.  Church,  Concord,  conduct- 
ed the  regular  service  in  the  audi- 
torium last  Sunday  afternoon.  Rev. 
Courtney  made  a  very  interesting  talk 
on  ''Jesus  Feeding  the  Five  Thou- 
sand. ' '  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  called  attention  to  the  good  ac- 
complished by  the  buy  with  the  five 
small  loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  and 


Due  to  recent  rains  and  the  fact 
that  all  of  our  outside  forces  were 
needed  to  finish  threshing,  the  grass 
and  weeds  got  another  good  start  in 
our  cotton  fields  and  gardens.  These 
forces,  with  the  aid  of  boys  from 
school  rooms  whose  teachers  are  on 
vacations,  are  now  making  an  attack 
on  said  grass  and  weeds  and  will  soon 
have   the   fields   well    cleaned   again. 


A  very  nusual  accident  occured  here 
last  Tuesday.  Our  work  forces  out 
in  the  "fields  always  have  water  boys, 
whose  duty  is  to  carry  water  for 
those  at  work.  This  youngster  in 
carrying  water  to  the  field,  stumbled 
and  fell,  breaking  a  glass  he  was  car- 
rying in  his  hand.  The  broken  glass 
cut  his  hand  severely,  cutting  the 
tendons  of  the  index  finger  and  mak- 
ing it  necessary  for  him  to  stay  in 
the  Concord  Hospital  for  a  few  days. 
He  is  rerjorted'  as  getting  along  nicely 
and   will   soon  be   with  us   again. 


A  conference  for  heads  of  state  in- 
stitutions, budget  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Boards,  to  meet  with  Gov- 
ernor Gardner  and  the  Director  of 
the  Budget,  has  heen  called  for  July 
22nd.  The  beginnig  of  our  new  fiscal 
year  (July  1st)  started  off  very  sat- 
isfactory, and  practically  every  re- 
quest made  by  the  Training  School 
has  heen  granted.  The  rearrange- 
ment of  the  appropriation  has  been 
approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Bud- 
get,   making    everythiing    more    satis- 
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factory   in  conducting  the   affairs   of 
the   institution. 


Dr.  Berry,  Professor  of  Criminology, 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
a  group  of  teachers  from  the  summer 
school,  at  Asheville,  visited  the  insti- 
tution one  day  last  week.  While  go- 
ing through  our  school  department 
two  of  these  visiting  teachers  had  the 
boys  in  English  class  write  letters  to 
them.  On  their  return  home  they 
■will  have  their  pupils  answer  these 
letters.  After  being  conducted  through 
the  various  departments  here,  the  vi- 
sitors expressed  themselves  as  being 
highly  pleased  with  the  work  of  the 
Training    School. 

In  checking  up  on  requests  for  re- 
ports on  paroled  boys  sent  out  to  the 
Welfare  Officers  some  time  ago,  we 
find  that  quite  a  few  counties  failed 
to  report ;  some  counties  reported  on 
most  of  the  boys  but  left  a  few  on 
Avhom  no  report  has  been  received; 
other  counties  sent  in  full  reports. 
Our  secretary  recently  made  out  a 
new  list  of  the  boys  on  Avhom  reports 
have  not  been  made  and  blanks  sent 
to  the  Welfare  Officers,  with  the  re- 
quest that  such  reports  be  made  at 
once.  It  is  hoped  that  this  second 
request  will  bring  in  the  necessary 
information  and  enable  us  to  have  a 
report  on  every  paroled  boy. 


Last  Saturday  afternoon  our  base- 
ball team  played  the  Winecoff  team 
on  the  local  diamond,  and  the  visit- 
ing boys  won  by  the  score  of  10  to  3. 
The  slugging  visitors  scored  one  in 
the  first  inning  and  in  the  third  pound- 
ed out  four  hits  which  coupled  with 
two     bases     on     balls,     produced     six 


runs.  Andrews  relieved  Lisk  in 
this  inning  and  held  the  enemy 
scoreless  until  the  seventh  frame 
when  Russel  went  to  the  mound.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  on  the  slab  Winecoff 
added  two  more  runs.  The  load  boys 
scored  one  in  the  first  on  hits  by  Poole 
and  Russell.  This  ended  their  scoring 
until  the  ninth  when  a  home  run  by 
Easley  and  singles  by  Hall  and  Dean 
put  two  runs  across  the  platter.  Good- 
night, visiting  left  fielder  also  con- 
nected for  a   homer. 


We  are  citing  the  following  examp- 
les just  to  show  our  readers  how  eco- 
nomy is  being  practiced  here  among 
some  of  our  boys.  One  boy  came  to 
us  last  March  and  upon  examination 
it  was  learned  that  one  lone  penny 
represented  his  supply  of  the  coin 
of  the  realm.  xVs  is  the  custom,  this 
was  deposited  and  credited  to  his  ac- 
count at  the  office.  In  going  over 
the  boys  accounts  at  the  office  this 
week,  our  book  keeper  .noticed  that 
the  young  man's  account  had  remain- 
ed intact.  Another  boy,  also  coining 
here  last  March,  had  in  his  posses- 
sion ten  dollars,  which  was  also  de- 
posited here,  and  we  find  that  he  too 
has  been  practicing  strict  economy,  as 
no  expenditures  have  been  marked 
up  against  him.  At  a  meeting  of 
several  members  of  our  faculty  it  was 
suggested  that  such  frugality  should 
be  rewarded  in  some  Avay,  and  the 
decision  was  reached  that  upon  being 
paroled  the  latter  boy  should  be  paid 
interest — not  the  usual  four  per  cent 
as  paid  by  most  of  our  banks — but  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  providing, 
of  course,  tha't  the  account  remains 
intact  at  that  time.  In  the  case  of 
the  first  youngster,  this  plan  would  not 
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offer  much  inducement,  so  perhaps 
his  reward  will  come  in  the  way  of 
a  contribution  from  some  of  his  friends 
in    our   official   family. 


Last  Monday  morning'  our  usual 
activities  were  halted  and  all  assem- 
bled in  the  grandstand,  where  we 
found  Dr.  Leonard  Knowles  and  Noble 
Thomas  G.  Lane,  of  Oasis  Temple, 
Charlotte,  awaiting-  us.  As  the  boys 
filed  into  the  stand  all  eyes  were  turn- 
ed toward  a  complete  baseball  outfit 
lying  on  the  first  row  of  seats.  Noble 
Lane  addressing  the  assemblage,  told 
how  he  and  the  rest  of  the  members 
of  Oasis  Temple  had  enjoyed  their 
recent  visit  to  the  Training  School 
and  feeling  that  they  wsinted  to  do 
something  for  the  boys  had  brought 
them  a  complete  outfit  consisting  of 
gloves,  mask,  bats,  and  a  dozen  balls. 
He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Knowles,  who 
gave  the  boys  a  number  of  good  health 
hints.  He  told  how  as  a  youth  he 
was  practically  given  up  by  doctors, 
but  by  using  proper  physical  exereises 


he  had  developed  a  good  sound  body. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  told 
the  boys  that  brain  power  was  Avhat 
counts  in  life,  and  in  order  to  devel- 
op mental  power,  it  is  necessary  that 
careful  attention  be  given  to  our  phy- 
sical development.  Dr.  Knowles,  in 
closing,  made  the  statement  that  he 
would  give  a,  prize  of  $2.50  to  the 
boy  who  could  increase  his  chest  ex- 
pansion  most  by  October  first.  After 
telling  a  few  baseball  stories  Dr. 
Knovles  had  the  school  officials  line 
up  ojir  520  boys  and  at  a  given  sig- 
nal four  baseballs  were  thrown  out 
and  after  a  wild  scramble  four  smil- 
ing youngsters  came  running  back  to 
the  stand  with  their  hard  earned 
prizes.  We  appreciate  the  interest 
Dr.  Knowles  and  other  Shriners  are 
taking  in  our  boys,  and  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Uplift  our,  most 
sincere  thanks,  and  assure  them  that 
they  are  always  welcome  at  the  Jack- 
son Training  School. 


It  is  said  that  an  Indian  prince  arranged  an  elephant  hunt  and  invit- 
ed a  German,  a  French,  an  English  and  an  American  scholar  to  he  his 
guest  and  companions.  On  returning  from  a  successful  search  of  the 
jungle,  he  suggested  that  an  essay  on  elephants  by  each  of  the  visitors 
would  he  an  ample  remand  for  his  hospitality.  Thereupon  the  German  com- 
posed an  accurate  and  quite  technical  discussion  of  the  essential  qualities 
of  the  genus  elephant.  The  French  scholar  sent  to  the  prince  a  charming 
narrative  which  recounted  characteristics  of  family  life  among  the  jungle 
giants.  The  Englishman  dwelt  on  the  intelligence  of  the  beast  as  a  ser- 
vant of  man,  his  master.  The  American  discussed  bigger  and  better  ele- 
phants, and  how  to  produce  them.  The  anecdote  is  supposed  to  describe 
a  national  trait  of  the  American.  He  is  considered  the  victim  of  an  un- 
ceasing desire  to  improve  on  whatever  he  meets.  His  strong  point  is  size, 
mass,  volume,  bigness,  it  is  claimed  by  £*pme. — Lutheran. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 
No.       30  To  New  York        1 :45  A.  M. 
No.     136  to  Washington      4:21  A.  M. 
No.       36  to  New  York         9  :58  A.  M. 
No.       46  to  Monroe  2:02  P.M. 

No.       34  to  New  York  3  :45  P.  M. 

No.       12  to  Richmond  6 :4M  P.  M. 

*No.     38  to  New  York  7 :54  P.  M. 

No.       32  to  New  York  8 :46  P.  M. 

No.       40  to  New  York  8 :5(i  P.  M. 

Southbound 
No.       2!)  to  Birmingham      2  :25  A.  M. 
No.       31  to  Augusta  4:51A.M. 

No.       11   to  Charlotte  7:51  A.  M. 

No.  33  to  New  Orleans  8  :15  A.  M. 
No.       39  to  Atlanta  8 :55  A.  M. 

No.  37  to  New  Orleans  11 :29  A.  M. 
No.  45  to  Westminister  3  :31  P.  M. 
No.      135  to  Atlanta  8:48  P.M. 

No.       35  to  New  Orleans      9  :39  P.  M. 

*A11  trains  stop  in  Concord  ex- 
cept   No.    38,    northbound. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington   and    beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Con- 
cord to  discharge  passengers  coming 
from    Washington    and    beyond. 
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The  first  sentence  of  Burbank's  book  gives  a  key 
to  its  purppse  and  its  scope: — 

"Back  of  every  plant,  every  shellfish,  every  bur- 
rowing rodent  or  ravaging  animal,  and  back  of  every 
human  being,  there  stretches  an  illimitable  and  mys- 
terious heredity,  about  the  nature  and  influence 
of  which  scientists  and  the  wise  men  spend  their 
lives  in  research,  speculation,  and  conclusions." 
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FOR  LOVE 

All  the  good  things  of  our  civilization  can  be  traced  back  to  the  door  of  God's 
"house,"  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth,  however  named  or  known.  The  great 
facts  of  missions  illustrate  this  to  everyone.  Smaller,  every-day  incidents  are 
constantly  bringing  it  home  to  us.  A  deaconess  in  New  York  saw  black  crape  On 
the  door  of  a  house.  Upstairs  she  found  a  woman  completely  broken  down 
with  grief  over  the  death  of  her  little  child.  "Who  pays  you  to  come  here" 
she  asked  suspiciously.  As  the  deaconess  received  no  salary,  she  could  say 
truthfully  that  no  one  paid  her,  but  that  it  ivas  only  for  pity  and  the  love  of 
Christ.  Then  the  mother  burst  into  tears:  "Love!"  she  exclaimed,  "that  is  a 
word  I  have  not  known  for  years.  I  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  it  until  you 
came.  Noiv,  I  begin  to  believe  in  it."  The  loving  visitor  ivas  an  earnest 
church  worker,  and  her  sympathy  brought  the  heart-broken  mother  Christ's 
own  help  and  blessing. — Selected. 


THE  CROAKERS  ARE   SILENT 


The  tobacco  farm,  on  the  Mount  Pleasant  Road,  about  one  and  one  half 
miles  from  Concord,  owned  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Cannon  and  managed  by  Dr.  T.  X, 
Spencer,  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  neighborhood  folk,  as  well  as  the 
people  from  the  distance  during  the  curing  of  the  first  priming.  There  were 
many  who  had  misgivings  about  growing  tobacco  successfully  in  Cabarrus 
soil,  but  since  seeing  the  six  acres  of  uniform  growth,  three  and  one  half  feet 
high,  the  croakers  have  become  reticent  and  many  have  pronounced  it  a  suc- 
cess from  every  view  point.  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  see  men,  women  and 
children  grouped  in  crowds  making  their  way  to  the  tobacco  barn  to  get  first 
hand  information  as  to  the  manner  of  curing.     We  found  the  master  farmer. 
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a  colored  man,  with  a  smile  similar  to  that  of  Hambone,  standing  ready  and 
willing  to  answer  all  questions  and  show  with  considerable  pride  the  results 
of  his  labors  during  the  year.  You  may  rest  assured  the  community  farmers. 
who  know  nothing  but  cotton  and  corn,  have  spent  much  time  in  speculating 
as  to  the  results  of  this  particular  tobacco  crop.  Watch  for  other  tobacco 
barns  to  be  raised  in  Cabarrus  before  the  passing  of  another  year. 


THE  JOY  OF  SERVICE 

We  get  pessimistic  at  times  and  declare  that  the  world  is  cold  and  selfish. 
It  is  not  true.  If  we  examine  ourselves  Ave  will  soon  find  that  we  are  out  of 
tune  with  the  finer  things  of  life,  either  from  ill  health  or  some  unavoidable 
misfortune,  and  fail" to  see,  feel  or  hear  the  many  beneficent  acts  done  daily 
for  the  unfortunates.  Stop  and  think  just  how  far  it  would  be  possible  for 
you  to  proceed  with  your  day's  work  without  the  sweet  communion  of  friends 
who  flock  to  you  in  times  of  misfortune.  Have  you  ever  experienced  a  blue 
day  and  felt  completely  dov  n  and  out  ?  Everybody  has  had  just  such  days, 
and  the  cloud  unexpectedly  has  been  dispelled  by  a  neighbor  or  friend  sending 
flowers  or  doing  a  kindly  act.  The  world  is  filled  with  good  folks,  and  if  you 
do  not  find  them  it  is  due  to  your  own  selfishness.  You  can  not  live  for 
yourself  alone  and  neither  can  you  live  alone.  You  will  simply  exist  in 
either  case — not  live.  A  genuinely  happy  life  is  one  who  renders  a  service  for 
the  unfortunate. 

We  read  of  the  misfortune  of  a  farmer  near  the  Guilford  Battle  Ground 
whose  barn  was  burned  to  cinders.  The  affair  caught  the  sympathy  of  a 
contractor  nearby  who  contrived  some  way  to  do  the  good  Samaritan  act. 
On  the  Fourth  of  July,  when  people  are  not  expected  to  work,  this  contractor 
assembled  his  force  of  workmen  and  rebuilt  the  barn.  We  feel  confident  that 
every  workman  was  sufficiently  rewarded  when  the  roof  of  the  new  barn  was 
proudly  raised  to  the  skies  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  one — and  last  but  not 
least  to  see  gratitude  reflected  in  the  face  of  the  poor  farmer  who  was  benefit- 
ted by  this  act  of  kindness. 


FINE  EFFECT 

If  the  new  patrol  can  work  miracles,  so  to  speak,  within  a  week  it  certainly 
will  work  order  on  the  highways  in  the  course  of  time,  and  make  our  hard 
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surface  roads  absolutely  safe  for  travel.  We  firmly  believe  with  Capt.  Farmer, 
head  of  the  new  State  Patrol,  that  the  patrol  had  much  to  do  with  eliminating 
accidents  on  July  4th : 

''The  fact  that  there  was  not  a  single  fatal  automobile  accident  on  the 
highways  July  4th,  I  believe  is  attributed  to  the  highway  patrol, ' '  said  Cap- 
tain Farmer.  ' '  For  while  there  were  a  number  of  wrecks  there  was  less  reck- 
less driving  than  usual,  according  to  the  reports  we  have  received,  for  the 
people  knew  that  the  patrol  was  on  duty  and  that  they  might  meet  a 
patrolman  anywhere  any  time,  so  they  took  fewer  chances.  Thus  the 
psychological  effect  of  the  patrol  was  valuable  even  where  the  patrol- 
men were  not  present. ' ' 
borne  of  the  important  and  common  sense  things  a  driver  may  keep  in  mind : 

Don't  drive  fast  on  wet  slippery  roads  and  curves  or  when  nearing  the 
crest  of  a  hill  and  don't  cut  in  too  quickly  after  passing.  Stay  on  the 
right  hand  side  off  the  center  lines  and  do  not  pass  another  car  if  it  is 
necessary  to  pass  to  the  left  of  this  line.  See  to  lights,  brakes,  license 
tag  and  license  card. 

And  here  is  an  important  one :  Stop  before  entering  a  highway  from  a 
side  road  and  see  that  it  is  safe  to  enter  the  main  traffic  artery.  Those 
on  the  main  road  should  slow  down  for  intersections  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. 

And  here  is  one  too  often  disregarded:  Don't  pass  vehicles  without 
first  sounding  horn  and  observing  that  there  is  room  for  passing. 

Do  not  stop  a  car  on  the  paved  surface,  but  get  all  wheels  off  the  pave- 
ment. Failure  to  observe  this  cost  four  lives  in  Davidson  County  alone 
during  the  past  year.  Drive  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  not  in  the 
center,  and  always  make  the  proper  hand  signals  before  turning  or  slow- 
ing down. 

DON'T  DRIVE  TOO  SLOW  ON  A  HIGHWAY.  Here  is  a  chief  cause 
of  traffic  congestion  on  our  roads.  It  is  a  cause  of  danger  to  all  others 
driving  on  the  same  highway.  Lines  of  cars  become  blocked  behind  the 
"pokey"  car  and  all  of  these  must  pass  around  the  loafer,  and  exas- 
perated drivers  take  chances  they  would  not  otherwise  take  in  order  to 
move  along.  Fatalities  and  many  accidents  have  already  resulted  from 
this  unreasonably  slow  driving  on  highways  where  traffic  is  dense.  A 
good  rule  is  to  do  the  slow  driving  where  there  is  little  traffic. 


WINS  ROCKEFELLER  PRIZE 

Miss  Marion  Boyd,  a  comely  young  17  year  old  Detroit  miss,  was  presented 
with  a  certificate  by  President  Hoover  for  her  winning  slogan,  ' '  This  Is  Your 
Country — Beautify  It."     This  contest  was  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  D.  Rock- 
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feller,  Jr.,  and  the  work  carried  on  through  some  department  of  Art  in  New  York 
city.  The  slogan  no  doubt  will  become  a  household  word  and  lend  an  impetus 
to  the  beautification  of  rural  localities.  The  prize  was  a  three-day  trip  to 
Washington  and  out  of  the  many  thousand  boys  and  girls  who  tried  for  the 
prize  Miss  Boyd  was  the  winner.  The  object  is  to  create  a  universal  senti- 
ment against  the  practice  of  unsightly  sign-boards,  all  kinds  of  stands  operat- 
ed even  by  youngsters  for  commercial  reasons,  using  the  highway  for  dump- 
ing trash  and  many  other  things  that  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  attrac- 
tiveness and  beauty  of  the  country.  The  slogan — ''this  is  your  country- 
beautify  it" — is  a  story  of  itself  and  sIioavs  to  us  clearly  our  responsibility 
in  the  great  work — and  we  should  take  care  not  to  be  forgetful  of  our  obli- 
gation. The  following  instance  as  related  by  the  Asheville  Citizen  is  quite 
rare,  but  tine  and  we  give  the  clipping — with  the  hope  of  inspiring  others 
with  an  appreciation  of  the  highway  flowers  and  shrubbery: 

During  the  Rhododendron  Festival  a  lady  who  had  recently  come  to 
Asheville  expressed  her  desire  to  possess  a  cluster  of  rhododendron 
blossoms.  She  had  never  seen  the  flower  before,  and  she  was  so  struck 
by  its  regal  beauty  that  she  wishde  to  have  a  little  of  it  in  her  room.  A  few 
days  later,  while  driving  along  a  highway,  her  companions  pointed  out 
some  rhododendron  and  offered  to  pull  it  for  her,  but  she  refused,  saying : 
"Pull  a  flower  that  would  give  pleasure  to  hundreds  of  people  who  will 
drive  past  here?  That  would  be  a  poor  return  to  this  section  for  the 
pleasure  its  loveliness  has  given  me." 

The  story  is  Avorth  telling  because  it  is  the  opposite  of  what  is  so 
often  done,  not  only  by  visitors,  but  also  by  the  natives  of  Western  North 
Carolina.  Too  often  Ave  think  not  at  all  of  our  obligation  to  keep  the 
countryside  a  place  of  beauty  and  to  let  it  remain  lovely  so  long  as  the 
Avild  floAvers  shall  live.  We  have  pretty  much  the  same  attitude  toward 
unsightly  billboards.  We  don't  like  them,  but  Ave  leave  it  to  somebody 
else  "to  tight  them;  and  if  Ave  think  our  business  can  be  helped  by  them, 
we  sometimes  are  not  above  putting  them  up. 

"This  is  YOUR  country—  Beautify  it."  That  gospel,  if  folloAved  by 
all  of  us,  would  add  a  neAV  splendor  to  the  glories  of  Western  North 
Carolina. 


•iSS^> 
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HE  DID  MERITORIOUS  WORK,  HE 
RECEIVED  HONOR 

By  C.  W.  Hunt 

At  the  late  commencement  at  the  yellow  corn  has  a  greater  feeding 
Agricultural  and  Engineering  College  value  than  the  white,  in  that  there 
at  Raleigh  there  was  an  occurence,  the      are   vitamins  in  it.     That   bein^   true 

thousands  and  thousands  of  tons  of 
yellow  corn  meal  comes  south  each 
year  and  is  sold  as  such  for  its  sup- 


like which  I  have  not  read  as  happen 
ing  in  North  Carolina,  in  that  a  plain 
dirt  farmer  was  awarded  a  certificate 
of  meritorious  service  along  with  men 
who  had  accomplished  other  things  in 
the  business  and  industrial  world.  The 
gentleman  so  honored  was  Mr.  J.  M. 
Jarvis,  a  farmer  living  a  few  miles 
out  of  Winston-Salem,  who  sometimes 
Avrites  for  the  Union  Republican,  and 
Avhose  letters  appear  under  the  title 
of  "'Ploughboy. "  But  writing  for 
newspapers  is  not  his  work ;  he  tills 
the  soil.  The  certificate  of  meritor- 
ious service  was  given  him  by  the 
State  College  for  developing  a 
prolific  variety  of  yellow  corn.  Many 
men  have  developed  and  bred  to  a 
high  grade  of  perfection  varieties  of 
white  corn  that  grew  from  two  to 
four  ears  on  a  stalk,  but  the  yellow 
corn  has  been  confined  to  the  one 
ear  varieties,  and  to  this  lay  mind 
Mr.  Jarvis  deserves  all  the  honor  that: 
has  come  to   him. 

Yellow  corn  is  the  standard  var- 
iety in  the  Western  coin  belt  The 
south  makes  food  largely  out  of  her 
corn  crop,  and  as  the  southern  bred 
man  does  not  like  to  eat  yellow  corn 
meal  or  bread,  the  white  corn  grows 
here  largely,  though  there  are  farmers 
who  claim  the  yellow  dent  corn  will 
yield  more  on  porr  southern  Kmls 
than  the  white  corn.  Another  thing 
that    science    has    discovered    is    that 


erior  feed  value.  Dairymen  and 
other  stock  and  cattle  feeders  buy 
it  to  mix  with  other  feeds  for  its 
vitamin    values. 

So  when  the  facts  are  considered 
it  is  readily  seen  that  Mr.  J.  M. 
Jarvis  has  made  "two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  one  grew  before"  and 
deserves  the  plaudits  of  all  the  coun- 
try. It  is  said  at  the  beginning  of 
this  that  the  like  of  this  had  not 
been  done  at  a  college  commencement 
before,  and  the  reader  will  see  at  a 
glance  what  it  means  to  farmers  in 
the  yellow  corn  belt  to  be  able  to 
plant  a  variety  that  will  add  25  to 
50  per  cent  to  the  yield  of  their 
great  crop,  corn.  The  fact  is  a  cer- 
tificate of  meritorious  service  hardly 
covers  the  grade  of  the  merit  this 
man  has  achieved.  His  reward  must 
also  come  in  dollars  and  cents,  as 
well,  unless  he  feels  he  should  not 
be  mercenary  with  what  benefits  man- 
kind. 

Nothing  is  said  about  how  long  it 
took  Mr.  Jarvis  to  perfect  this  var- 
iety of  corn.  Those  who  know  any- 
thing about  such  are  aware  that  it 
took  years  of  tedious  breeding  to  get 
such  a  variety,  when  there  was  no 
field  corn  of  the  yellow  kind  of  a 
double  ear  nature  to  start   with.     So 
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not  only  has  this  man  done   a  meri-  to  the  young-  men  and  maidens  under 

torious    deed    but    exercised    patience  whose  eye  this  may  fall.     If  we  would 

and  a  lot  of  it  to  accomplish  the  deed  be    great    we    must    work    for    it.     If 

that  has  brought  him   honor ;   and  it  we  would  be  honored  we  must  deserve 

is    to    be    hoped    will    bring    him    for-  honor,    and    merit    and    honor    gener- 

tune  as  well.     And  herein  is  a  lesson  ally   come   only   by   hard   application. 


I  WONDER! 

I  wonder,  oh,  I  wonder, 
How  much  of  good  there 'd  be 

If  all  the  good  that's  hidden  now 
Were  out  where  folks  could  see! 

And  wouldn't  there  be  less  that's  mean, 
And  more  of  charity? 

I  wonder,  oh,  I  wonder, 

If  folks  would  kinder  be, 
If  all  the  pain  and  grief  and  woe 

Were  out  where  they  could  see! 
And  wouldn't  there  be  less  of  hate, 

And  more  of  sympathy? 

I  wonder,  oh,  I  wonder, 

If  other  folks  I  see 
Are  quite  so  happy  and  serene 

As  what  they  seem  to  be! 
Or  do  they  use  their  acts  to  screen 

Their  inner  selves  from  me? 

I  wonder,  oh,  I  wonder, 

If  you  will  not  agree 
That  folks  are  not  so  weak  and  bad 

As  what  they  seem  to  be! 
Is  there  not  good  deep  in  their  hearts, 

Besides  the  good  we  see? — E.  C.  Baird. 
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TELEVISION  IS  COMING 


When  a  few  invited  spectators  stood 
in  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
in  New  York  and  saw  color  television 
as  an  actuality,  they  ' '  could  not  be- 
lieve their  eyes,"  says  a  newspaper 
dispatch.  They  knew  that  monochro- 
matic television  had  been  triumphant- 
ly demonstrated  about  two  years  ago, 
but  to  do  the  thing  in  colors  "was  such 
a  long  step  ahead  that  they  were  as- 
tounded. What  they  saw  on  a  small 
screen  above  an  ordinary  telephone 
was  a  man  eating  a  piece  of  water- 
melon, and  they  perceived  that  the 
fruit  was  green  on  the  outside,  red 
on  the  inside  and  necked  with  brown 
or  blackish  seeds.  Color  had  been 
sent  by   air  waves. 

"When  the  ten  million  radio  sets 
in  American  homes,"  says  the  Out- 
look, "have  been  supplemented  by 
television  sets — they  do  say  five  years 
may  turn  the  trick — and  the  family 
may  switch  on  all  of  drama  and  music 
at  the  expense  of  advertisers,  what 
will  become  of  the  theater  then,  poor 
thing?  Will  it  vanish?"  To  this, 
Robert  S.  Sherwood,  writing  in  "Scrib. 
ner  's, ' '  gives  the  answer.  He  be- 
lieves that  a  few  theaters  will  re- 
main to  produce  pictures  and  plays 
for  highbrows  or  as  cheap  entertain- 


(Asheville  Citizen) 

ment    for    those    who    can    not    afford 


to  buy  television  sets. 

"According  to  Mr.  Sherwood," 
comments  the  Outlook,  "the  talkies 
and  television  are  to  be  as  one ;  the 
bulk  of  radio  television  entertain- 
ment will  be  transmitted  from  films." 
That  is  to  say,  the  families  of  the 
world  ViiU  be  able  to  sit  in  their  liv- 
ing rooms  and  hear  and  see  the  best 
music  and  drama.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing surprising  in  this  prediction. 
The  fulfillment  was  forseen  as  soon 
as  the  discovery  was  made  that  tele- 
vision was  a  scientific  and  practical 
undertaking. 

The  important  thing  now  is  not 
whether  television  will  come  to  our 
homes,  but  what  effect  television  will 
have  on  our  drama.  For  with  the 
popularizing  of  television — whether  it 
comes  in  five  or  fifteen  years  makes 
little  difference — there  will  be  evolved 
a  form  of  drama  suited  to  television 
limitations  and  the  television  audi- 
ces.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  drama  which  was  once  writ- 
ten for  the  theater  audience  will  be 
adapted  to  the  new  audiences  and  to 
the  needs  brought  out  by  the  wireless 
entertainment. 


The  present  demand  for  fur  is  so  great  that  the  raising  of  rabbits  is 
becoming  an  important  industry.  The  pelts  are  dyed  and  treated  in 
different  ways  to  imitate  mole,  beaver,  seal,  and  other  kinds  of  skins. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  one-half  of  the  fur  now  worn  is  rabbit,  and 
many  people  are  finding  the  business  of  rabbit-farming  profitable. 

—Youth's  World. 
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FORD  BUYS  OLD  GEORGIA  ENGINE 


(The  Monroe 

A  rusty,  portable  engine,  practically 
a  century  old,  and  designated  as 
"junk''  by  its  one-time  owner,  Oscar 
E.  GoodAvyne,  of  1342  Lucile  Avenue, 
S.  W.,  Atlanta,  now  finds  itself  an 
important  exhibit  in  Henry-Ford's 
"Village  of  American  Life,"  which 
the  world's  richest  man  is  building 
near  Detroit,  Mich.,  relates  Mary 
Wylie  Jones,  in  Atlanta  Journal. 

Mr.  Ford's  acquisition  of  this  piece 
of  early  American  machinery  was  as 
unusual  as  is  the  machine  itself. 

While  traveling  by  train  through 
Georgia  recently,  Mr.  Ford  suddenly 
appeared  to  take  an  unusual  interest 
in  one  particular  part  of  the  land- 
scape bewteen  Forsyth  and  Barnes- 
ville.  Taking  out  a  pencil  and  piece 
of  note  paper,  he  jotted  down  a  feAV 
lines,  as  the   train  rumbled   on. 

Upon  reaching  Detroit,  he  immedi- 
ately dispatched  a  message  to  John 
Quinn,  his  Barnsville  dealer.  This 
message,  it  was  ascertained,  requested 
Mr.  Quinn  to  go  to  a  farm  a  few 
miles  south  of  Barnesville  and  buy 
for  Mr.  Ford  an  old  engine. 

So  carefully  had  the  automobile 
manufacturer  noted  the  location,  while 
on  the  train,  that  he  was  able  to  in- 
form Mr.  Quinn  exactly  where  the 
object  he  desired  was  standing. 
"Just  a  Piece  of  Junk" 
"I  Avent  immediately  on  this  er- 
rand," said  Mr.  Quinn,  "and  found  on 
the  spot  indicated  a  pile  of  what  every, 
one,  including  myself,  would  call 
'junk.'  Upon  <a  more  careful  investi- 
gation, however,  the  heap  of  iron 
proved  to  be  an  old  portable  engine, 
rusty    with    age   and   exposure   to   the 


Enquirer) 

Aveather,  and  Avas  ascertained  to  be  the 
property  of  0.  E.  GoodAvyne,  of  At- 
lanta,  who   owned   the  farm. 

This  Avas  the  relic  that  had  aroused 
the  sudden  interest  of  the  automobile 
manufacturer,  and  it  appeared  that  he 
Avished  to  possess  it  regardless  of  cost. 
For  the  sum  of  $20  the  purchase 
Avas  completed,  and  the  OAvnershp  of 
the  machine  passed  from  Mr.  Good- 
Avyne  to  Mr.  Ford. 

With  the  help  of  eight  men,  John 
Quinn  aroused  the  decrepit  old  en- 
gine from  its  Rip  Van  Winkle  nap  of 
twenty  years,  oiled  and  greased  it 
thoroughly  and — Avonder  of  Avonders — 
on  its  oavu  four  legs,  aided  by  a 
modern  truck  of  Ford  design,  the  en- 
gine wended  its  way  to  the  Barnes- 
ville freight  office,  where  it  was  tag- 
ged "Henrv  Ford,  Detroit,  Mich., 
C.  0.  D." 

When  the  agent  first  looked  at  it, 
not  seeing-  the  tag,  he  hesitated  and 
was  about  to  decline  to  send  the  an- 
cient   piece    of    machinery. 

"What  on  earth  does  anybody  want 
Avith  that  junk  pile  of  iron  and  steel?'' 
he  exclaimed  in  surprise.  ' '  It  AAall 
just  he  refused,  if  I  send  it,  and  I'll 
have  it  back  on  my  hands." 

Then  he  spied  the  name  of  the  ad- 
dressee, and  hastily  checked  it  as 
freight  Avithout  further  question. 

The  exact  age  of  the  antiquated 
machine  is  not  knoAvn.  Mr.  GoodAvyne 
bought  it  many  years  ago  from  the 
Consolidated  Gin  Company,  and  it  had 
passed  through  several  hands  before 
that. 

"I  bought  the  old  engine  to  do  the 
reg-ular  work  around  the  big  farm  on 
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which  Mr.  Ford  fjuncl  it,"  he  said. 
"It  ginned  cotton,  threshed  wheat, 
ground  and  shelled  corn  and  served 
well  in  other  capacities. 

"Finally,  about  twenty-five  years 
ago,  the  bearings  and  piston  rings 
wore  out,  and  I  wrote  to  the  manu- 
facturers, C.  &  G.  Cooper,  for  some 
new  parts.  They  replied  that  they 
had  not  built  an  engine  of  that  type 
in  twenty-five  years,  and  they  had  no 
such  parts  on  hand.  Since  I  could 
not  repair  it  without  paying  a  big 
price  to  have  the  parts  made,  I  push- 
ed the  old  wreck  out  of  the  way  and 
let  it  lie. 

"I  don't  suppose  there  is  any  possi- 
ble way  to  determine  the  date  that 
it  was  made,  but  it  couldn't  possibly 
be  under  fifty  years  old,  and  it  may 
be  much  older. 

"It  was  a  simple  old  machine, 
mounted  on  four  big  iron  wheels,  so 
that  it  could  be  hauled  behind  a  pair 
of  horses.  The  Consolidated  bought  it 
from  a  Georgia  distiller,  who  had  used 
the  engine  to  shell  and  grind  corn 
and  do  other  work  around  the  distil- 
lery, and  I  think  he  ran  steam  pipes 
from  the  boiler  to  furnish  heat  in  the 
still    itself." 

Ford's   American    Village 

In  the  passing  glance  that  Mr.  Ford 
gave  the  old  engine  as  his  train  sped 
by  he  recognized  a  piece  of  machinery 
that  represented  a  decided  step  in 
mechanical  progress,  in  -an  aee  before 
horseless  vehicles  were  born.  He  there, 
fore  desired  it  for  his  "Village  of 
American  Life,"  which  is  to  be  one  of 
his  greatest  gifts  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

For  ten  years  and  more  Mr.  Ford 
has  been  collecting  American  antiques, 
which  he  is  housing  in  a  million-dollar 


enclosure  in  Dearborn.  He  has  gath- 
ered this  collection  at  great  expense 
from  all  over  the  country.  This  town 
will  depict  in  a  realistic  manner  the 
growth  of  our  nation.  In  it  there  will 
dwell  about  three  hundred  people  who 
will  dress,  live  and  work  as  our  fore- 
fathers did. 

Old-time  structures  are  being  dis- 
mantled from  their  actual  founda- 
tions to  be  rebuilt  in  this  village.  The 
modes  and  means  of  travel  of  every 
period  will  be  at  the  service  of  the 
visitors. 

One  may  walk  into  the  same  type  of 
cobbler  shop  where  our  ancestors  were 
shod,  and  have  the  same  kind  of  tap 
put  on  his  heel  with  the  same  sort  of 
hammer,  and  w(ith  even  a  similar 
nail. 

The  old  village  store  is  also  care- 
fully preserved,  with  its  stove  in  the 
center,  around  which,  visitors  may 
whittle  and  gossip,  as  did  those  who 
solved  the  fate  of  the  nation  in  by- 
gone days.  A  storekeeper,  dressed  in 
keeping,  will  sell  wax  candles,  and 
other  commodities  of  this  earlier  era, 
where    possible    of    duplication. 

A  primitive  brickyard  and  poUery 
will  reveal  this  ancient  trade  to  those 
interested  in  such  industry;  and  in  a 
tannery,  a  shoe-maker  hired  by  Mr. 
Ford  will  repair  the  thousands  of  old 
shoes  already  collected,  in  which  col- 
lection appears  at  least  one  of  every 
type  worn  by  the  early  settlers  of  this 
country. 

Tn  an  old  studio,  one  may  choose 
from  models  of  the  past  whether  his 
likeness  shall  be  reproduced  in  da- 
guerrotype,  artotype,  tintype,  or  "just 
so ; "  and  one  may  select  from  the 
collection  of  long  legs,  bay  windows, 
hammocks  and  woodland  scenes  some 
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absurd  pose  to  send  to  the  '"folks  back 
home."  Such  antics  were  ''quite 
devilish''  a  decade  or  so  ago. 

Memorial  to  Old  Friends 
There  will  be  the  little  red  school- 
house,  the  steepled  clapboard  court- 
house in  the  town  square,  the  "one- 
horse"  postoffice,  main  street  and  its 
public  biddings,  all  representative  of 
every  period. 

In  honor  of  two  of  his  lifelong 
friends,  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Luther 
Burbank,  men  of  vision  and  genius, 
Mr.  Ford  is  having  constructed  in  his 
village  memorials  to  both. 

There  you  will  find  Thomas  Edi- 
son 's  original  glass  blowing  workshop, 
in  which  he  developed,  and  in  1879 
first  gave  to  the  world  a  demonstra- 
tion of  electric  lighting.  The  150th 
anniversary  of  this  discovery  was  re- 
lently  celebrated  at  Niagara  Falls  with 
unparalleled    brilliance. 

Mr.  Edison  has  given  to  Mr.  Ford 
much  of  the  original  equipment.  The 
little  wooden  shop  which  stood  in 
Menlo  Park  will  have  its  supports 
placed  in  the  same  earth  upon  which 
it  has  always  stood,  thirty  carloads 
having  been  obtained  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  horticultural  experiment  station 
which  will  honor  the  late  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  will  form  a  verdant  oasis  In  a 
vast  desert  of  buildings  and  machinery 
on  display. 

William  L.  Stidger,  author  of  a  re- 
cent book,  titled,  "Henry  Ford.  The 
Man  and  His  Motives,"  tells  of  his 
visit  to  Mr.  Ford's  curio  wonderland. 
He  was  personally  conducted  by  Mr. 
Ford,  an  honor  paid  to  few. 

"He  showed  me  his  collection  of 
lamps,"  writes  Mr.  Stidger.  "First 
came   the   hurricane   lamp,   an   old-fa- 


shioned affair  that  was  a  glass  globu 
with  a  candle  down  in  the  center  of 
it." 

'According  to  Mr.  Stidger,  he  learn- 
ed from  Mr.  Ford  that  the  oil  lamp 
developed  from  the  hurricane  lamp, 
then  came  the  gas  lamp,  and  after 
that  the  automobile  electric  lamp. 
Collection  of  Dolls 
Mr.  Ford  also  displayed  a  large  col- 
lection of  dolls. 

' '  There  must  have  been  several  hun- 
dred of  them,"  writes  Mr.  Stidger. 
"Every  type  of  doll  that  any  child  in 
America  had  ever  used  from  Revolu- 
tionary days  to  yesterday  was  there, 
and  Mr.  Ford  handled  them  with 
evident    relish." 

Mr.  Ford  has  also  preserved  his 
birthplace  just  as  it  was  sixty  years 
ago.  He  had  his  workers  plow  the 
ground  up  to  a  depth  of  six  feet  in 
order  to  unearth  every  knife,  fork, 
wheel  and  anything  else  his  mother 
and  father  had  used  when  he  was  a 
boy.  There  is  an  American  pewter 
cupboard,  and  John  Burrough's  old 
cradle,  and  each  room  is  a  replica  of 
his  boyhood  home. 

Other  antiques  in  this  truly  Ameri- 
can museum  embrace  every  article 
anyone  could  imagine  from  covered 
wagons  down  to  puzzles.  There  are 
pipes  of  all  kinds,  jugs  and  glassware, 
organs  and  candlesticks,  sleighbells 
and  foot  warmers,  log  cabins  and 
churches,  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  1923  Mr.  Ford  offered  $50,000 
for  the  Lincoln  collection,  which  was 
housed  for  many  years  in  the  very 
dwelling  where  Lincoln  died. 

"I  would  buy  it  in  a  minute,"  Mr. 
Stidger  writes  of  Mr.  Ford  as  saying, 
'"but    I    would   rather   have    congress 
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buy  it  and  give  it  a  suitable  house  and  alongside  various    types   of   the   past, 

keep  it  where  it  is."  They    will    be    of   particular   interest, 

And    now,    in    an    antique    machine  since  America  has  long  led  the  world 

shop,  the  old  portable  engine  spotted  in  mechanical  genius. 
by    Mr.    Ford    in    Georgia,    will    rest 


THYSELF 

(The  Lutheran) 


This  decade  justly  glories  in  the 
results  that  have  been  achieved  by 
system  and  co-operation.  The  dis- 
tinctive quality  of  our  great  modern 
inventions  lies  in  the  way  they  per- 
mit a  multitude  to  divide  and  sub- 
divide labor  into  processes  where  each 
individual  has  a  place,  and  where  all 
can  contribute  toward  the  quantita- 
tive making  of  needed  products.  Not 
only  factories  and  cities,  but  also 
schools  and  societies  are  a  means  by 
which  one  person  obtains  the  benefits 
of    a    mass    of   helpers. 

Tlris  manner  of  liwing  tends  to 
merge  individuals  into  a  sort  of  com- 
posite human  being.  Dependent  as 
we  are  on  others  for  food,  raiment, 
employment,  housing,  government  and 
social  customs,  we  are  not  stimulated 
in  the  direction  of  self -initiative  and 
self-valuation.  We  drift  with  the 
crowd.  We  do  not  use  and  thus  de- 
velop the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
that  are  our  own  specific  endowments. 
We  not  only  become  creatures  of  habit, 
but  Ave  allow  the  groups  with  which 
we  are  associated  to  form  our  habits 
for  us.     We  become  '  'standardized. ' ' 

But  personal  happiness  is  not  thus 
attained.  Satisfaction  and  content- 
ment cannot  be  made  by  intricate  ma- 
chinery nor  can  they  be  bestowed 
by    a   crowd    of    people.     They    must 


be  produced  by  oneself.  They  are 
strictly   individual   qualities. 

We  must  therefore  seek  out,  find 
and  cultivate  our  particular  resources. 
The  exhortation  credited  to  the  Greek 
Philosopher  Plato,  "Know  thyself," 
needs  a  new  and  general  emphasis. 
The  Christian  religion,  however,  is 
much  more  specific  in  its  revelation 
of  "individual  gifts"  than  any  phil- 
osophy, ancient  or  modern.  The  early 
disciples  learned  how  to  distil  hap- 
piness within  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  circumstances  far  more  difficult 
and  uncomfortable  than  we  meet  to- 
day. No  generation  of  Christians  lack 
similar  examples. 

Two  ways  of  self-valuation  can  be 
suggested.  One  is  by  meditation,  in 
which  one's  ability  and  disability  are 
found.  We  can  then  choose  amongst 
surroundings  and  accept  "what  is 
good  for  us. ' '  Such  meditation  should 
be  partly  in  loneliness  and  partly  in 
the  small  company  that  is  sympathe- 
tic. The  second  method  is  that  which 
gathers  wisdom  from  the  study  of 
great  and  good  men.  Our  own  age 
has  many  admirable  characters.  His- 
tory describes  the  lives  of  many  more. 
What  was  the  secret  of  their  self-de- 
pendent ?  None  of  them  was  the  pro- 
duct of  his  time  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
own   distinctive   powers   of   character. 
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BLAMES  MODERN  HOME 

(BpyV  Industrial  School  Journal) 


Because  everybody  is  "passing  the 
buck"  as  to  the  responsibility  for 
juvenile  delinquencies,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Taylor  Upton,  institutional  represen- 
tative in  the  state  department  of 
public  welfare,  thinks  every  communi- 
ty should  have  a  committee  of  citi- 
zens "lending  a  hand  to  unfortunate 
children." 

Addressing  the  Ohio  League  of  Wo- 
men Voters  at  its  final  convention 
session  Friday,  May  3,  Mrs.  Upton 
said  such  a  committee  should  consist 
of  ' '  high-minded  kind-hearted,  patient 
and  just  men  and  women  who  Avould 
lend  a  hand  to  unfortunate  children, 
particularly  those  who  return  after 
terms  in  the  Delaware  and  Lancaster 
industrial    schools. 

The  root  of  juvenile  delinquencies 
and  unrest  among  the  'u  heirs  appar- 
ent" of  the  race,  in  Mrs.  Upton's 
opinion,  is  due  to  bad  conditions  in 
the  home."  "I  realize  what  a  horri- 
ble thing  that  is  to  say,  because  wo- 
men from  time  immemorial  have  made 
the  home,"  she  said,  "but  whether 
the  mothers  are  to  blame  or  not  the 
trouble  is  the  condition  in  the  home. 

"In  the  long  ago  home  where  peo- 
ple lived  was  their  world.  The  needs 
of  the  family  were  met  there,  cloth- 
ing and  food  were  prepared  there  and 
home  was  like  a  little  village.  It  had 
its  rules  and  regulations — rules  obey- 
ed because  the  fathers  and  mothers 
administered  the  law.  The  home  was 
like  a  church  parish;  prayers  were 
said,  Bibles  were  read  and  sometimes 
the  father  or  the  mother  carefully 
and  constantly  taught  religiuos  prin- 
ciples. 


"Today  thouasnds  of  fathers  and 
mothers  work  outside  the  home.  They 
rise  early,  get  their  breakfast  and 
are  off  while  later  the  children  crawl 
out,  get  themselves  something  to  eat 
and  go  to  school  or  play  hookey,  as 
the  case  may  be.  When  the  tired 
parents — no  matter  how  well  inclined 
they  are — get  home,  they  have  no 
time  or  strength  or  interest  for  teach- 
ing  morals,    so   the   children    drift. 

Then,  too,  children  nowadays  have 
no  home  duties.  In  the  long  ago,  each 
child  had  a  number  of  daily  tasks. 
They  were  responsible  for  part  of  the 
household  Avork.  Today  there  are 
fewer  things  they  can  do  in  the  home, 
as  the  baking,  laundry  and  sewing  are 
done  outside.  There  are  no  candles 
to  make  or  lamp  chimneys  to  wash, 
or  cows  to  mlik,  or  horses  to  curry. 
Boys  and  girls  have  little  work  to  do. 
They  have  no  feeling  of  responsibili- 
ty for  the  family's  comfort. 

"When  children  begin  going  wrong, 
parents  threaten  them  with  the  boy's 
industrial  home  just  as  they  used  to 
threaten  them  with  Indians  or  police- 
men, and  when  they  have  threatened 
them  a  while  with  no  results  they 
take  them  to  the  probate  court,  and 
after  they  have  been  there  several 
times,  the  judge  sends  them  to  the 
industrial  home. 

"When  they  have  served  their  time 
and  returned  home,  they  go  right 
back  into  the  same  environment,  the 
same  home  with  the  same  companions, 
with    little    chance    of    improvements. 

' '  None  of  these  things  can  one  help, 
but  what  wTe  can  do  is  interest  our- 
selves in  the  boys  and  girls  who  re- 
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turn    from    Lancaster    and    Delaware  tutions,   so   much   good   comes   out    of 

and  help   to  lead   them   from   the   old  them    that    she    feels    "high    spirited 

path."  instead    of    low    spirited"    over    the 

Mrs.  Upton  said  that  after  her  visits  situation.     The  real  reform,  she  feels, 

to  the  institutions  since  she  assumed  must  be   in   the   attitude   of  the   com- 

her  duties,  several  weeks  ago,  she  has  munities'     worthy     citizens     towards 

concluded    that    while    "lots    and   lots  those  dismissed  from  institutions, 
of  things  are  wrong"  with  the  insti- 


"FOR  HIS  BODY'S  SAKE" 


There  is  a  quiet,  little  man — a  vendor  of  fruits  and  vegetables — who 
passes  my  door  every  day. 

His  speech  and  manner  mark  him  as  being  a  man  of  no  little  culture  and 
refinement. 

His  stock  is  always  fresh,  clean,  attractive. 

The  other  day  I  picked  up  a  small  memorandum  book  near  the  spot 
where  his  wagon  had  stood. 

On  the  first  page  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  these  penciled  words: 
"For  His  body's  sake,  which  is  the  church." 

Throughout  the  book,  side  by  side  with  sales  reqords,  were  Scriptural 
quotations  and  many  notations  like  these: 

"The  following  were  absent  from  Bible  school  last  Sunday.     Be  sure 

to  visit  them." 

"Ask  abput  the  sick  baby." 

"Leave  fruit  for  the  blind  woman." 

"Speak  a  word  of  cheer  to  the  old,  lame  man." 

"Invite  the  new  family  to  church  services." 

The  next  day  I  handed  the  hook  to  the  humble  fruit  peddler,  with  the 
query:     "I  wonder  if  you  dropped  this  yesterday?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  was  the  answer.  "It  is  my  book  of  reminders,  as  I 
call  it.    I  thank  you." 

I  told  him  that  I  had  glanced  at  the  contents  and  expressed  my  surprise 
at  their  unusual  character. 

"Well,"  he  answered,  pointing  to  the  first-page  text,  "this  is  my  mo- 
tive, my  reason  for  doing  things:  'For  His  body's  sake,  which  is  the 
church.'  " 

Then  he  added,  with  an  illuminating  smile:  "You  see,  it  keeps  my 
soul  out  of  the  dust. ' ' 

As  he  went  his  way,  I  wondered  how  far  one  would  need  to  travel 
before  finding  a  more  heroic  soul. — E.  C.  Baird. 
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THE  FABLE  OF  THE  POOR  MAN 

Emma  Gary  Wallace,  in  Pittsburgh  Christian  Advocate 


Once  upon  a  time  a  child  was  born 
in  a  tumble-down  hut  on  a  neglected 
piece  of  land  near  a  tidy  and  pros- 
perous town.  As  the  lad  grew  up 
he  listened  to  many  harsh  criticisms 
of  their  neighbors  and  townsfolk,  so 
that  by  the  time  he  was  a  youth  he 
was  firmly  convinced  that  every  one 
who  hhd  a  comfortable  home  and 
neat  clothing  and  something  of  an 
education  was  an  enemy  to  be  feared, 
if  not  hated. 

The  youth  liked  to  throw  stones 
and  to  break  windows.  He  felt  a 
fierce  joy  in  trampling  down  fields  of 
grain  and  beds  of  flowers.  His  men- 
tal attitude  toward  those  who  were 
better  off  than  he,  and  who  would 
have  been  kind  to  him — was  one  of 
defiance.  So  little  by  little  as  he 
approached  maturity  he  built  a  wall 
about  himself  which  shut  the  world 
out   and   shut   him   in. 

He  did  not  realize,  poor  fellow,  that 
the  wall  was  of  his  own  construction, 
and  that  the  stones  of  which  it  was 
reared  were  the  ugly,  jagged  ones  of 
envy,  malice,  ignorance  and  stupidity. 
He  did  not  know  that  many  of  the 
people  whom  he  looked  upon  as  proud 
and  contemptuous  to  him  were  sorry 
for  him  and  would  have  helped  him 
had  he  let  them.  He  did  not  know 
that  many  of  these  people  would  have 
been  as  poor  and  wretched  as  he, 
had  they  not  opened  their  hearts  to 
the  joy  of  life. 

One  day  the  Poor  Man,  for  he  had 
grown  to  manhood  years,  was  walk- 
ing by  the  roadside  in  the  spring  time. 
The  sky  was  overcast  and  a  strong 
wind   was  blowing. 


"Blow,"  he  muttered  bitterly.  "My 
cupboard  is  bare,  my  woodpile  'is 
burned,  and  I  have  not  seed  to  plant 
if  the  sun  should  come  out.  Luck  is 
against    me.     It    always    has    been!" 

There  Avas  a  groaning  noise  above, 
followed  by  a  creaking  and  a  sharp 
crash,  and  a  great  branch  came  tumb- 
ling clown  from  the  tree  top  above. 
It  felled  the  Poor  Man  to  the  earth, 
where  he  lay  like  one  dead.  When 
he  woke  up  he  was  in  a  clean,  white 
bed,  soft  as  down.  The  room  was 
more  beautifully  furnished  than  any 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  in  the  window 
chirruped  a  beautiful  bird  in  a  golden 
cage.  The  man  frowned  darkly  at 
the    little    feathered    songster. 

"Oh,  little  bird,"  he  muttered,  "it 
is  all  very  Avell  for  you  to  sing,  for 
you  are  fed  and  given  a  golden  cage 
to  live  in.  But  I  am  only  a  Poor  Man, 
and  life  isn  't   worth  living. ' ' 

The  little  bird  hopped  excitedly 
from  perch  to  perch,  then  shook  his 
little  yellow  head,  and  as  plainly  as 
if  a  Magic  Princess  spoke  from  Avithin 
he  Avarbled  forth  these  aawcIs : 

"'0  Poor  Man,  the  kind  of  a  life 
you  have  lived  is  not  AA'orth  Avhile 
unless  its  very  Avretchedness  makes 
you  long  for  something  better.  A  man 
Avho  is  really  poor  is  poor  all  the  way 
through,  for  Avealth  is  not  of  gold 
or  silver,  but  treasures  rather  of  the 
heart  and  head.  Happiness  and  suc- 
cess be  Avithin.  Joy  is  the  Avarming 
fire  AArnich  keeps  our  hearts  agloAV. 
Determine  to  be  happy  and  to  help 
others  to  be  happy,  and  you  will  be 
rich  as  a  king ! ' ' 

The  man  in  the  soft  Avhite  bed  sat 
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up  on  one  elbow,  his  eyes  were  agloAv, 
his  heart  warmed  at  the  sound  of  soft 
music   somewhere   near. 

"0  little  bird,"  he  muttered,  "say 
that  again. ' ' 

The  little  bird  was  trilling  merrily 
in  a  burst  of  golden  song.  Besides 
the  man  in  the  soft  white  bed  had 
need    to    think,    for    he    had    set    his 


face  in  a  new  direction.  He  had 
turned  his  back  on  poverty  of  life 
and  spirit  which  had  been  his.  He 
was  no  longer  filled  with  bitterness 
and  envy.  He  was  no  longer  shut 
in  by  a  cold  stone  wall,  for  the  sun 
was  shining,  and  happiness  and  treas- 
ure  lav  ahead. 


You  cannot  believe  in  honor  until  you  have  achieved  it.  Better  keep 
yourself  clean  and  bright;  you  are  the  window  through  which  you  must 
see  the  world. — George  Bernard  Shaw. 


AMERICA'S  FIRST  APARTMENT  HOUSE 


By  Mary  Bauchle 


Two  thousand  years  ago,  perhaps 
more  than  four  thousand,  people  were 
living  in  America 's  first  apartment 
house.  For  centuries  that  dwelling 
lay  buried  beneath  the  sands  of  New 
Mexico  until  along  about  1880  came  a 
man,  Adolf  Bandelier  by  name,  who 
found  bits  of  ancient  pottery  and  a 
few  other  relics  which  roused  his  cur- 
iosity and  caused  him  to  dig  about  in 
the  sand  and  stubble  that  he  might 
learn  from  whence  they  came.  Thus 
it  was  that  Tyuonyi,  America's  first 
apartment  house,  came  to  be  known 
to  the  modern  world..  .Now  thou- 
sands of  tourists  annually  visit  the 
Bandelier  National  Monument  and  pay 
their  respects  not  only  to  the  man 
who  discovered  the  treasure  but  to 
the  Queres  who  lived  in  it  so  many 
years   ago. 

The  violet-crested  mountans  of  the 
Sangxe   de   Cristo   Range,   which   may 


be  seen  from  Sante  Fe,  conceal  and 
shelter  in  their  deep  gorges  many 
clusters  of  cave  dwellings  of  a  long- 
forgotten  age.  Only  one  of  these 
canyons,  El  Rito  de  los  Frijoles,  has 
anything  as  interesting  as  a  prehis- 
toric apartment  house.  The  Rito  is 
a  beautiful  spot.  It  is  a  narrow 
valley,  nowhere  broader  than  half  a 
mile;  its  length  is  only  six  miles,  but 
its  cliffs  are  all  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  high  and  its  history  the 
most   fascinating  of  all   time. 

The  walls  of  the  canyon  are  of  yel- 
lowish tufa,  so  soft  that  in  many  plac- 
es it  can  be  scooped  out  with  the  bare 
hands.  All  up  and  down  the  face  of 
this  cliff  are  artificial  caves  once  oc- 
cupied by  aborigines  and  now  known 
to  the  world  as  Cliff  Dwellings.  These 
are  alluring,  but  it  is  a  spot  down  by 
the  brook  that  attracts  most  attention 
In   the   opening   on   the   floor   of   the 
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valley  is  the  great  circular  community 
or  apartment  house.  While  scientists 
have  proved  that  the  original  struc- 
ture was  three  stories  high,  only  the 
first  of  these  remains.  Built  of  blocks 
of  soft  volcanic  tufa,  the  structure 
could  not  withstand  the  onslaught  of 
the  elements  through  the  centuries. 
It  is  certain  that  Tyuonyi  was  built, 
not  only  as  a  habitation,  but  for  de- 
fense. The  living  rooms  were  enter- 
ed from  the  inner  court  by  means  of 
ladders  ascending  to  the  roof  and 
then  descending  through  hatchways 
to  the  interior.  It  seems  that  the 
courtway  Avas  entered  by  only  one 
passage,  and  that  was  well  guarded. 
The  entrance  way  had  a  post  planted 
irregularly  in  it  in  such  a  way  that 
it  could  be  entirely  closed  at  a  mom- 
ent's notice.  The  location,  so  near 
the  life-giving  water  and  the  remains 
of  an  underground  AvaterAvay,  sIioavs 
preparation  for  a  siege.  Not  far  from 
the  ruins  is  a  paved  circular  platform. 
"Whether  this  Avas  the  floor  of  a  built- 
up  Kiva,  as  the  Ceremonial  Caves  are 
called,  or  Avhether  it  Avas  a  dance  floor 
upon  Avhich  men  and  maidens  danced 
before  the  Pyramids  Avere  built,  Ave 
Avill  never  knoAV.  From  the  shards, 
as  the  broken  pieces  of  pottery  are 
called,    the    grain    and    other    bits    of 


ancient  life  found  in  and  about  Tyuon- 
yi, it  has  been  gathered  that  the  early 
occupants  Avere  Queres  or  Keres,  that 
corn  Avas  their  staff  of  life,  and  that 
they  understood  the  art  of  irrigation. 
The  remains  of  water  supplies  found, 
and  the  flow  of  the  creek  today  are 
so  small  that  these  early  people  must 
have  enjoyed  considerable  rainfall  or 
they  could  not  have  existed.  Nothing 
has  ever  been  found  at  Tyuonyi  Avhich 
proves  or  even  suggests  that  it  has 
been  occupied  since  the  Stone  Age, 
which  Avas  two  thousand  years  before 
the   birth   of    Christ. 

Not  one  legend  or  story  exists  to- 
day in  any  literature  or  any  peublo 
lore  to  tell  us  the  fate  of  those  early 
people.  If  Ave  begin  to  study  it,  one 
question  folloAvs  another.  Did  some 
great  cataclasm,  flood,  or  earthquake 
destroy  the  settlement  ?  Did  Avarring, 
scalping  tribes  come  doAvn  out  of  the 
north  and  drive  them  farther  south? 
A  general  migration  to  some  distant 
region  should  have  left  a  traditional 
trail.  There  is  none.  All  Ave  can  do 
is  conjecture,  and  as  Ave  gaze  in  awe 
at  that  first  apartment  house  imagine 
Avho  AA'ill  look,  four  thousand  years 
from  noAv,  at  the  homes  Ave  are  build- 
ing. Will  they  know  all  about  us? 
We  Avonder. 


It  has  been  appropriately  said  that  Augustus  Wright  Bornberger  took 
a  dirt  road  out  of  the  city  into  the  country  to  learn  that — 
There's  part  of  the  sun  in  an  apple, 

There's  part  of  the  moon  in  a  rose; 
There's  part  of  the  flaming  Pleiades 

In  every  leaf  that  grows. 
Out  of  the  vast  comes  nearness; 

For  the  God  whose  love  we  sing 
Lends  a  little  of  His  heaven 

To  every  little  thing. 
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WANTED:  A  LARGE  MANHOOD 

(From  article  by  Prof.  Thomas  Day  in  Pacific  Presbyterian) 


Life  means  more  than  merely  mak- 
ing a  living.  What  you  are  will  ever 
be  a  greater  importance  than  what 
you  get  or  what  you  do.  Therefore 
your  chief  thought  these  clays  should 
be,  not  "What  shall  I  do  for  a  liv- 
ing?" but  "what  sort  of  a  man  shall 
answer  the  call  when  the  thing  I  am 
to  do  by  and  by  knocks  at  my  door?" 

The  quality  of  your  manhood  will 
partly  determine  the  nature  of  your 
work.  It  will  wholly  determine  the 
manner  in  which  you  perform  it.  If 
you  seek  first  the  elements  of  a  noble 
personality,  they  will  impart  to  your 
life-task  a  spirit  and  a  beauty  which 
will  save  it  from  ever  lapsing  into 
drudgery  or  degenerating  into  the 
sordidness   of   mere   money-making. 

Make  the  growth  of  your  own  per- 
sonality then  your  first  consideration. 
I  assume  that  you  can  do  this  only 
on  a  Christian  basis.  Look  for  the 
things  that  go  to  the  making  of  a 
man.  Find  out  what  will  give  to 
your  personality,  richness,  amplitude. 
Ask  for  the  paths  that  lead  to  the 
summits  of  life,  where  you  can  see 
things   in   their   true   perspective. 

For  two  things  are  evident ;  what- 
ever you  are  and  whatever  you  do, 
you  must  live  with  yourself  all  the 
time,  and  a  large  part  of  the  time 
others  must  live  with  you.  To  live 
with  yourself  worthily  and  self-res- 
pectingly  you  must  be  more  than  a 
man  of  "business,"  you  must  have 
something  besides  your  "profession." 
You  need  a  variety  of  resources,  and 
they  must  belong  to  your  life. 

Believe    me,    in    after    years    your 


greatest  satisfaction  and  your  purest 
pleasure  will  come  from  those  enob- 
ling  studies  which  you  pursued  in 
early  life  with  no  conscious  reference 
to  any  particular  ' '  vocation ' ' — studies 
which  broadened  your  outlook,  inten- 
sified your  sympathies,  planted  good 
thoughts,  inspired  with  lofty  ideals, 
and  made  life  seem  every  way  worth 
living.  These  are  the  studies  which 
will  enable  you  to  put  a  fine  personal 
flavor  into  your  daily  work  and 
leave  an  inexhaustable  surplus  of 
enjoyment  for  your  hours  of  leisure. 
Be  as  industrious  as  the  bee  in 
storing  his  honey.  It  will  sweeten 
your  whole  life  and  impart  sweetness 
to  other  lives. 

For  others  must  live  with  you. 
Keep  that  in  mind.  Have  a  care 
lest  you  doom  them  to  live  with  an 
uninteresting    person. 

Your  obligations  to  them  go  far 
beyond  what  you  can  render  in  the 
way  of  trade.  In  addition  to  profes- 
sional service,  you  owe  them  the  fruit 
of  an  enriched  personality;  you  can 
share  the  results  of  your  studies  with 
them  in  a  thousand  unostentatious 
ways;  you  can  give  them  more  than 
they  will  ever  be  able  to  repay. 

I  wonder  if  you  realize  how  much 
you  can  do  for  others  by  simply  be- 
ing a  broadly  cultured  man.  To  be 
an  inspiration  rather  than  a  warning 
to  set  an  example  in  all  round  man- 
hood; to  endeavor  to  live  a  life  fash- 
ioned after  the  biggest  pattern  pos- 
sible to  you — is  not  this  worth  think- 
ing over  now  while  you  are  young  and 
all  doors  open  to  you? 
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WAS  SHE  BLIND 


By  Willard  Price 

she  rode  horseback.     She      perienees  was  a  sunset  sail  down  the 


Sightle 

climbed  trees.  She  walked  fence?. 
She  played  exciting  games  with  other 
children. 

In  a  hundred  ways  she  showed  that 
spirit  of  adventure  and  courage  which, 
when  she  grew  up,  enabled  her  to 
carve  out  a  marvelous  and  blessed 
career.  Fanny  Crosby  never  groped 
through  life.  She  went  through  it 
like  a  meteor.  She  left  a  gleam  of 
light  in  the  lives  of  millions.  And 
she  has  now  become  a  fixed   star. 

Many  of  the  most  beautiful  songs 
in  our  hymn-books  came  from  her  pen, 
or  rather  from  her  lips,  for  she  would 
hold  a  song  in  her  mind  until  she 
could  dictate  it  to  a  friend  who  would 
write    it    down. 

At  one  time  she  was  given  a  list 
of  forty  titles  and  asked  to  compose 
a  song  for  each.  She  did  so,  writing 
out  the  forty  songs  upon  her  memory, 
and  not  repeating  any  of  them  to  an 
amanuensis  until  all  were  completed. 

She  wrote  altogether  more  than 
eight  thousand  songs,  including  the 
immortal  "Rescue  the  Perishing," 
"Blessed  Assurance,''  "Pass  Me  Not, 
0  Gentle  Saviour, "  "  Safe  in  the  Arms 
of  Jesus,''  and  "Some  Day  the  Silver 
Cold  Will  Break."  Beside  her  own 
name  she  used  more  than  a  hundred 
noms  de  plume. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  one  who 
was  so  inspired  by  beautiful  scenery 
could  have  been  blind.  Her  songs  re- 
flects God 's  wonders  in  nature.  As  a 
child,  she  wanted  Mils  and  woods 
about  her,  and  was  lonesome  without 
them.     One  of  her  most  delightful  ex- 


Hudson  River,  over  liquid  gold,  near 
the  giant  Palisades.  Fanny's  mother 
made  a  custard  which  the  captain  con- 
sumed with  great  gusto — all  this  dur- 
ing the  trip  to  New  York,  a  journey 
which  thousands  of  commuters  now 
make  by  train  daily  in  a  few  elec- 
trified moments.  But  the  most  re- 
membered thing  to  Fanny  was  the 
display  of  sunset  colors  upon  the  wat- 
er and  in  the  sky,  which  others  des- 
cribed to  her.  She  cherished  this 
memory  of  things  unseen  as  long  as 
she  lived. 

"The  scenery  is  sublime  because 
natural,"  she  said  concerning  the  sur- 
roundings of  her  childhood  home  in 
Putnam  County,  New,  York,  "and 
more  majestic  than  any  handiwork 
designed  by  man.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  the  neighboring  hills  are 
studded  with  great  masses  of  foliage, 
and  this  here  and  there  is  touched 
with  small  masses  of  gold  and  brown; 
and  in  winter  the  same  landscape  is 
covered  over  with  spread  of  virgin 
snow. 

,: '  These  gracious  gifts  of  natural 
scenery  left  their  own  indelible  im- 
print upon  my  mind ;  for  although  I 
was  deprived  of  sight  at  the  age  of 
six  weeks,  my  imagination  was  still 
receptive  to  all  the  influences  around 
me.  The  surrounding  country,  in  its 
native  beauty  was  real  enough  to  me ; 
in  one  sense  it  was  as  real  to  my  mind 
as  to  the  minds  of  my  little  compan- 
ions. At  least  the  inner  meaning  of 
all  the  objects  that  they  could  see 
with  their  physical  vision,  to  my  men- 
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tal  sight  by  imagination  was  made 
somewhat  more  plain  than  may  be 
supposed. ' ' 

She  loved  to  sit  in  the  presence  of 
beautiful  scenery,  '  'look ' '  out  of  the 
window  upon  it,  and  while  someone 
softly  played  a  melody  the  words  to 
fit  it  Avould  form  stanza  by  stanza  in 
her  mind. 

No,    she    was    not    blind.     Francis 

Ridley  Havergal  in  England,  guessed 

Fanny   Crosby's   secret,   and  revealed 

it  thus: 

"Sweet   blind   singer   over   the    sea, 

Tuneful  and  jubilant,  how  can  it  be 

That    the    songs    of    gladness    which 

float  so  far, 
As  if  they  fell  from  an  evening  star, 
Are  the  notes  of  one  who  mav  never 


Visible    music    of    flower    and    tree? 

"How  can  she  sing  in  the  dark  like 

this? 
What   is   her  fountain  of   light   and 

bliss  ? 
Her  heart  can  see  !  her  heart  can  see  ! 
Well  may  she  sing  so  joyously, 
For  the  King  Himself,  in  his  tender 

grace. 
Hath    shown    her   the    brightness    of 

His   face." 

Christendom  will  eagerly  honor 
Fanny  Crosby,  who  as  Bishop  Theo- 
dore L.  Cuyler  said,  "has  probably 
set  more  voices  to  praising  God  than 
anv  other  woman  who  ever  lived 


JUST  KEEPIN'  ON 

Some  days  it  doesn't  seem  w,orth  while 

Even  to  smile. 
'Pears  like  I  better  quit 

And  rest  a  while. 
No  use  to  keep  a-goin' — 

No  use  to  try,  I  say. 
Yet  I  dunno.    I  might  be  glad 

Fer  keepin'  on — some  day. 

The  other  folks  who've  reached  the  goal 

Of  which  I  dream, 
I  s'pose  had  days  like  this 

Without  a  gleam; 
And  they  kept  goin'  on. 

Guess  it's  the  only  way! 
Tomorrow  I  may  reach  the  light 

By  keepin'  on  today. — Nina  M.  Langford. 
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THE  HEALER  OF  BROKEN  WINGS 


By  Clyde  Burke  Millspaugh 


The  boy  tramp  saw  her  first  sitting 
beneath  a  beech,  binding  splints  to  the 
wing  of  a  bird.  He  noted  approving- 
ly that  her  hands  were  quick  and  sure 
as  those  of  the  trained  surgeon  that 
had  set  his  leg  when  it  had  been  hurt 
at   Stone's   Quarry. 

She  was  a  tiny,  white-haired,  white- 
clad  old  lady,  with  clear  blue  eyes 
and  a  face  as  serene  and  sweet  as  the 
evening  sky  behind  her  old  gabled 
house.  In  the  orchard  the  bov  had 
been  helping  himself  to  her  oa?iy  ap- 
ples, but  irresistibly  he  wa-  drawn 
closer  to  the  picket  fence.  *'A  sort 
of  bird  doctor,"  he  said  aloud  in  his 
lonely    tramp    way. 

The  little  old  lady  heard,  hover- 
ed the  bird  in  her  hands,  turned  and 
looked  the  boy  straight  in  the  oy  :s. 
Suddenly  she  smiled  in  a  way  I  hat 
made  the  boy  think  regretfully  of  his 
forgotten  prayers.  "No,  son,"  she 
said  brightly,  ''"not  exatetly,  but  I 
suppose  you  might  call  me  a.  sort  of 
healer.  It  is  my  desire,  you  see,  to 
help  rather  than  hurt  wherever  I  may. 
Splints  and  enforced  quiet  help  in 
cases  like  this,  but  it  is  my  peculiar 
fancy  that  healing  of  any  kind  has  to 
be  done   mostly   through   love. ' ' 

She  smoothed  the  bird  tenderly. 
"This  little  rascal  will  be  all  right 
soon  and  I  shall  be  looking  for  other 
patients.  Suppose  you  open  the  gate 
now,  come  into  the  kitchen  and  let 
me  give  you  some  jam-bread  and  a 
glass  of  buttermilk  right  out  of  the 
churn. 

The  ragged  boy  hesitated,  but  his 
mouth  watered  for  the  good  food,  so 


he  opened  the  gate,  followed  her  up 
the  walk  and  into  the  kitchen.  She 
placed  the  bird  in  a  cage  and  set 
food  on  the  table  for  the  hungry  boy. 
Then  she  sat  beside  the  window,  rock- 
ed, sewed,  watched  the  boy  eat  and 
looked  as  if  she  might  be  trying  to 
contrive  a  way  of  keeping  him  near 
for  awhile,  so  she  might  have  a  try 
at  mending  his  hurts. 

The  boy  had  fearless  eyes,  rough, 
dark  hair,  a  naturally  nice  mouth 
which  he  had  allowed  to  sag  a  little. 
The  little  old  lady  wondered  about 
him,  but  she  was  too  wise  in  the  ways 
of  wild  creatures  to  ask  questions. 

The  boy  ate  the  last  crumb  of  the 
home-baked  bread,  drank  the  last  drop 
of  milk,  stood  up.  "Thank  you, 
Ma  'am. ' ' 

The  old  lady  smiled,  took  another 
stitch  in  her  work.  "Have  a-plenty, 
son  ?  " 

The  boy  twirled  his  cap  uneasily, 
"Yes,  Ma'am.  Apples  may  be  all 
right  between  meals,  but  (it  'takes 
good  bread  and  milk  to  satisfy  a 
hungry  fellow.  I  ate  some  of  your 
apples  in   the  orchard   a  while   ago. ' ' 

The  old  lady's  blue  eyes  clouded, 
but  she  smiled,  "You  are  welcome  to 
the  apples,  but  you  should  have  asked 
for  them,  else  it  might  be  called 
stealing. ' ' 

The  boy  looked  at  the  floor. 

The  old  lady  allowed  him  a  moment 
of  shamed  reflection,  then  asked, 
' '  You  '11  ask  next  time,  of  course ! 
Suppose  you  sit  here  while  I  do  some 
baking  for  supper.  You  can  see  the 
hills    and    the    woods    from    this    win- 
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clow. 

She  moved  about  the  kitchen  in  a 
business-like  way.  The  boy  hesitated 
then  sat  down  in  the  old  rocker.  He 
looked  at  the  woods  and  the  hills  and 
thought  about  what  she  had  said 
about  stealing.  He  was  sorry,  he 
had  never  had  anyone  talk  to  him  that 
way  before.  He  looked  back  at  the 
old  lady  finally,  ''I  guess  I  was  wrong 
to  take  your  apples  without  asking, 
even  if  I  hadn't  had  any  breakfast. 
They  tempted  me  though,  blushing 
up  there. ' ' 

The  old  lady  smiled.  ''You'll  be 
blind  to  their  blushes  next  time.  Even 
the  saints  are  tempted  at  times,  sin 
comes  in  yielding  when  you  know  it 
is  wrong,  my  boy. ' ' 

The  boy  seemed  to  bury  that 
thought  in  his  mind.  After  awhile  he 
fell  asleep.  When  the  old  lady  heard 
him  snoring,  she  studied  him  much  as 
an  expert  physician  studies  a  sick 
patient.  When  she  turned  back  to 
her  work  she  was  smiling. 

A  half-hour  later  while  the  boy 
still  slept  and  the  old  lady  turned 
smoking  cakes  out  of  a  pan,  another 
tramp  came  to  the  kitchen  door,  "Hi, 
old  woman,"  he  snarled,  "'hand  over 
some   cash   to  a   needy  fellow. ' ' 

The  old  lady  surveyed  him  calmly, 
"I  have  no  money  for  you.  I'll  give 
you  some  food  if  you  are  hungry,  even 
if  you  are  a  most  disrespectable 
speaking'   person. ' ' 

The  mean-looking  man  made  a  vio- 
lent gesture.  "I  don't  want  your 
food  and  fine  talk.  I  want  money 
and  I'm  going  to  have  it."  He  strode 
into    the    kitchen    threateningly. 

The  boy  opened  his  eyes,  sprang  up, 
grasped   a   stick   of   wood   out   of   the 


box  behind  the  stove  and  chased  the 
tramp  out  of  the  kitchen,  the  yard 
and  on  down  the  road,  howling  threats 
after   him. 

The  tramp  stopped  finally  and  call- 
ed back,  '"Chase  yourself  awhile,  you 
humbug!     I'll  git  you  yet." 

As  a  final  gesture  of  defiance,  the 
boy  threw  a  rock  at  the  tramp  and  re- 
turned to  the  kitchen,  his  face  aglow 
over  having  protected  the  old  lady 
from  a  thief  who  might  have  hurt 
her. 

Looking  shaken  over  the  experience, 
the  old  lady  pushed  the  boy's  hair 
back,  kissed  him  on  the  forehead, 
"Thank  you,  son,  I  believe  that  was 
a    bad   man." 

The  boy  grinned  sheepishly  and  sat 
down  on  the  doorstep.  "I  know  he 
was  Ma'am.  He  had  a  mean  eye. 
Guess  I  better  sit  here  and  watch  out 
awhile.  He  might  take  a  notion  to 
come  back." 

The  old  lady  nodded  and  handed 
him  ai  cake,  ' '  Sample  that,  son,  and 
I'll   get   us   some   supper." 

The  boy  devoured  the  cake  and  look- 

The  little  lady  shook  her  head, 
"Spoil  your  supper,  son.  We'll  have 
some  more  with  fresh  fruit  for  des- 
sert. ' ' 

The  boy  sighed,  set  his  chin  in  his 
hand  and  watched  for  the  return  of 
the  tramp.  The  old  lady  rattled  dish- 
es as  she  set  the  table  for  two  and 
suddenly  the  lonely  boy  knew  the  first 
heart-surge  of  home-peace,  home-con- 
tent he  had  ever  felt  in  his  neglected 
young  life.  He  had  a  stepmother  and 
a  father  in  an  adjoining  State,  but 
his  stepmother  hated  him  and  since 
he  was  seven  he  had  been  forced  to 
shift  for  himself. 

When  the  bov  and  the  old  lad  v  had 
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eaten  supper  a,nd  washed  the  dishes 
she  sat  and  looked  at  the  sunset  a 
moment,  then  smiled  straight  into  the 
hoy's  eyes.  "Now,  son,  I'd  like  to 
know  your  name,  if  you  don't  mind 
telling    me." 

"Tom   Miller,   Ma'am." 

She  nodded.  '"Thank  you.  It  is 
a  nice,  substantial  name.  I  had  to 
know  who  the  brave  boy  was  that 
protected  me  from  that  tramp.  My 
name  is  Hetty  Holmes,  but  almost 
everybody  calls  me  Aunt  Hetty.  I've 
lived  here  all  my  life." 

"I'll  always  think  of  you  as  the 
Healer  of  Broken  Wings,"  the  boy 
said   shyly. 

Aunt  Hetty  smiled.  "I  shall  be 
glad  for  you  to  think  of  me  that  way, 
Tom,  even  if  I  aim  merely  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  real  Healer. 
'They  serve  God  best  who  serve  His 
creatures,'   you   know." 

Tom  considered  this.  Then  she  told 
him  how  she  lived  all  alone  there  at 
Cloverdale,  except  for  three  months 
during  the  summer  when  her  grand- 
daughter, Hetty,  came,  "l*ou  see, 
Tom,  I  love  the  country  and  cannot 
bear  to  go  to  the  city  to  live  with 
my  son. ' ' 

Tom  frowned.  "But  it  isn't  safe 
for  you  to  live  out  here  alone,  Ma'am. 
Lots  of  tramps  have  ugly  dispositions. 
Others  are — er — just  unfortunate.  I  'm 
a  tramp  when  I  can't  get  work  be- 
cause I  have  to  be.  Lately  I've  been 
working  out  at  Stone's  River  Quarry, 
but  I  got  my  leg  hurt  and  before  it 
was  well  the  qualrry  shut  down.  Tramps 
in  general  won't  do  though."  He 
smiled  slowly,  stood  up,  added,  "Guess 
I  better  be  going  now." 

Aunt  Hetty  put  out  a  detaining 
hand.     ' '  Please,  Tom,  as  a  special  fav- 


or to  me,  stay  all  night.  I  feel  a — a 
little  uneasy  about  that  tramp  re- 
turning after  dark. ' ' 

It  gave  Tom  a  thrill  that  she  trust- 
ed him.  He  was  glad  he  had  done 
nothing  wrong  in  his  life  except  Lake 
a  few  apples  to  eat  when  he  was 
hungry.  He  sait  down  again,  "That 
tramp  might  come  back  sure  'nu'f. 
Things  seem  pretty  quiet,  though. ' ' 

Aunt  Hetty  laughed,  "A  fox  never 
barks,  my  boy,  when  he  means  to 
pounce  on  the  lamb. 

Tom  liked  her  quaint  way  of  putting 
things.     It  made  him  remember  them. 

The  tramp  did  not  come  back  and 
Tom  Miller  slept  soundly  in  a  cool, 
clean  little  room  off  the  end  of  the 
back  gallery.  The  next  morning  at 
Aunt  Hetty's  suggestion,  he  had  a 
bath  in  the  creek  below  the  spring 
house  and  when  he  came  up  to  break- 
fast she  nodded  apjDrovingly,  "I  am 
glad  you  like  soap  and  water,  Tom. 
Somebody  said  once,  'From  the  body's 
purity  the  mind  draws  sympathetic 
aid.''" 

Tom  stowed  that  thought  away  in 
his  mind  also.  They  had  a  delicious 
breakfast  of  fried  chicken,  gravy, 
muffins  and  apple  butter.  When  Tom 
again  suggested  moving  on,  Aunt  Het- 
ty said,  "You  can't  go,  Tom,  I  need 
your  help  with  another  bird.  I  found 
it  down  in  the  orchard  this  morning. 
It  has  a  hurt  leg." 

Tom  dropped  his  cap,  helped  set  the 
broken  leg  and  bind  it  with  old  linen 
and  splints.  "You've  have  a  won- 
derful way  with  birds,  my  boy,"  Aunt 
Hetty  remarked. 

Tom  looked  pleased  and  hovered  the 
bird  in  his  hands  as  he  had  seen  Aunt 
Hetty  hover  them.  The  bird  chirped 
softly. 
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Aunt  Hetty  laughed,  "He  is  saying' 
thank  you,   Tom." 

Tom's  eyes  glowed,  as  if  he  'iked 
the  idea.  He  placed  the  new  bird 
in  the  cage  with  the  ot'ier  one  and 
tried  to  reas.vnre  him  alv:!t  lis  new 
home.  Then  he  hung  the  cage  on  a 
branch  of  the  big  beech,  above  Aunt 
Hetty's  bench,  and  all  at  once  he 
loved  the  little  old  lady  a  great  deal 
for  being  so  good  to  hurt  little  birds 
and  homeless  boys. 

The  next  time  he  suggested  moving 
on,  Aunt  Hetty  coaxed  sweetly,  "Why 
not  stay,  Tom  ?  I  need  my  protector. 
You  need  a  home.  The  birds  need  us 
both.  I  think  we  might  make  a  hap- 
py family  and  learn  to  love  each  other 
very   much. ' ' 

Tom  twirled  his  cap,  looked  into 
the  kind  blue  eyes,  then  up  at  the 
hurt  birds.  He  listened  to  the  soft 
rustle  of  the  leaves  overhead  and 
forced  back  some  tears  that  tried  to 
push  up  from  his  hungry  heart.  He 
wished  he  could  tell  Aunt  Hetty  how 
he  longed  to  have  a  real  home  and  be 
loved  by  somebody.  He  wanted  her  to 
know  how  he  had  been  chased  Avith 
dogs  when  asked  for  food  and  how 
there  had  always  been  in  his  life  a 
strange  hunger  and  hurt  not  altogeth- 
er  physical. 

Watching  his  face,  Aunt  Hetty  sens- 
ed some  of  the  things  he  felt  and 
laughing  softly,  she  hung  his  cafp  up 
on  the  bird-cage.  At  once  both  birds 
began  to  sing. 

Tom  looked  at  them  in  wonder  and 
his  voice  was  not  clear  when  he  said, 
"I — I  guess  I  better  stay  until  the 
birds  get   well,    anyway. " 

So  it  happened,  without  his  mak- 
ing any  further  promises,  that  Tom 
Miller    staved    on    at    Cloverdale    and 


Aunt  Hetty  kept  the  splints  on  the 
hurt  birds  a  great  deal  longer  than 
necessary.  She  devised  other  ways, 
told  Aunt  Hetty  about  it.  Once  in  a- 
while  though,  at  the  most  unexpected 
places,  he  realized  that  the  old  wand- 
ed  with  longing  eyes  at  those  cooling 
on  the  kitchen  table, 
too,  of  keeping  the  homeless  boy  busy 
and  happy.  In  this  way  and  without 
Tom  suspecting  it  the  wise  little  old 
lady  set  herself  to  healing  his  hurts. 
When  she  wrote  her  son  about  Tom 
she  said,  "Teach  a  boy  to  love  nature 
and  you  have  solved  most  of  his  prob- 
lems. Tom  Miller  knows  birds  and 
trees  now  by  name  and  old  Cloverdale 
has  taken  on  a  new  and  friendly  min- 
ing to  h^m.  His  body  is  growing 
strong,  too,  his  mind  clear,  his  heart 
pure.  He  was  a  poor,  undernourish- 
ed, unhappy,  confused  young  thing 
when  he  came  here.  So  vou  see  your 
old  mother  is  still  able  to  do  some 
good  in  the  world." 

The  birds  grew  so  tame  they  would 
sit  on  Tom's  finger  and  sing.  Tom 
could  leave  the  cage  open  and  the 
birds  would  hop  out  and  all  about, 
then  go  back  into  the  cage  of  their 
own  accord.  Every  now  and  then  Tom 
or  Aunt  Hetty  would  find  a  new  bird 
to  treat.  Everywhere  Tom  watched 
for  hurt  birds,  loved  them  aind  looked 
forward  eagerly  to  each  new  day.  At 
Cloverdale  he  was  finding  his'  first 
taste  of  real  home  life  and  under  its 
influence  he  was  learning  to  whistle 
and  sing,  to  look  for  the  smiling  light 
of  welcome  in  the  windows  at  evening 
to  shout  a  glad  reply  to  Aunt  Hetty^s 
cheery  call  in  the  morning. 

In  the  evening  Tom  would  listen 
entranced  while  Aunt  Hetty  read  aloud 
from  the  Bible  or  some  other  golden 
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book.  He  loved  that  too.  He  learned 
to  help  Aunt  Hetty  with  the  farm  ac- 
counts and  to  foot  up  profits  and  loss- 
es on  the  crops  as  they  came  in.  It 
was  astonishing  what  an  attachment 
he  had  already  formed  for  Aunt  Hetty 
and  the  old  place.  It  seemed  some- 
times that  the  old  white  gabled  house 
had  always  been  his  home  and  wait- 
ing1 there  for  him  under  the  tender 
old  trees. 

One  afternoon  when  Tom  and  Aunt 
Hetty  sat  under  the  beech,  watching 
the  birds  hop  in  and  out  of  the  cage, 
Tom  said,  "'I  think  I  would  like  to  be  a 
real  bird   doctor.'' 

Aunt  Hetty  shook  her  head,  ' '  Some- 
how that  seems  a  sort  of  woman  and 
boy  job.  I'd  like  for  you  to  be  a 
real  surgeon  and  help  suffering  hu- 
manity. You  have  a  steady  hand  and 
the  way  you  have  taken  to  bird  doc- 
toring makes  me  think  you  are  meant 
for   a   flesh   and   blood   mender. 

Tom  stared.  Aunt  Hetty  talked  on 
happily,  '"I  promise  you,  son.  if  you 
will  stay  on  here  with  me  T'll  see 
that  you  get  the  chance. ' ' 

Tom  sat  dumb,  staring  at  Aunt  Het- 
ty as  if  he  had  never  seen  her  before. 
She  saw  that  he  liked  the  idea  though, 
so  she  hurried  into  the  house  anJ 
brought  out  some  books  on  medicine 
and  surgery.  ''Read  these,  Toiu,  ai  d 
see  how  interesting  it  all  is.  The  books 
belonged  to  my  dear  young  brother 
who  died  the  year  he  was  to  have 
received  his  M.  D.  Somehow  your 
eyes    remind    me    of    him. 

Tom  took  the  books  reverently,  feel- 
ing that  she  hoped  he  would  take  the 
beloved  brother's  place  in  the  world 
of  good  works.  He  examined  the 
books,  sadd  hesitatingly,  "They  do 
look  interesting,  but  I  am  afraid  I'll 


never  learn  it  all." 

Aunt  Hetty  smiled,  her  blue  eyes 
sweet  and  trusting,  "You  can  try, 
Tom.  I'll  help  you.  I  have  studied 
these  books  myself  and  practiced  their 
teachings    on    the    birds." 

Tom  stared  at  her  with  new  appre- 
ciation and  longed  to  accomplish  some- 
thing worth  while  so  als  not  to  dis- 
appoint her.  She  smiled  as  she  ad- 
ded, "What's  more,  Tom,  by  the  way 
of  preparing  you  for  your  career,  I 
will  send  you  to  school  in  town  this 
fall.  If  the  crops  are  good  I'll  even 
buy  you  a  little  car  so  you  can  drive 
back  and  forth  and  be  at  home  at 
night   to   protect   me. ' ' 

Tom  thought  it  was  wonderful  that 
she  should  he  willing  to  do  all  this 
for  him.  At  the  same  time  his  in- 
stincts toward  honesty  made  him  feel 
a  little  ashamed  that  he  did  not  de- 
serve it.  "I'd  love  to  stay,  of  course," 
he  said  slowly.  "I've  always  hoped 
for  a  home  some  day,  like  a  real  fel- 
low, and  somebody  to  care  about  me 
and  let  me  care  about  them,  but  I'm 
afraid  I  can  never  justify  your  faith 
in   me." 

The  Healer  of  Broken  Wings  look- 
ed at  him  out  of  kind,  wise  eyes.  "Why 
Tom,  you  have  already  learned  a  lot 
from  the  birds — for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity. Love,  hope,  fear,  faith,  are 
four  vital  things  in  life  and  they 
hamper  or  help  us  all. ' ' 

Dumbly  Tom  stared  at  the  bird- 
cage, trying  to  fathom  all  she  meant. 
She  Avatched  him  for  a  minute,  then 
added,  "Birds  will  always  he  your 
friends  and  tell  you  little  secrets,  if 
you'll  let  them.  If  you  will  only  stay 
on  here  and  try  to  grow  into  a  fine, 
helpful  man,  I  shall  be  a  happy  old 
Avoman  and  the  birds  will  sins'." 
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Tom  flushed  and  thought  about  that 
first  day  at  Cloverdale.  Aunt  Hetty 
studied  his  face  tenderly.  "Anyway, 
Tom,  I  love  you  a  great  de*l  already. 
My  heart  and  home  would  be  desolate 
without   you. ' ' 

Tom  blinked  and  continued  to  stare 
at  the  bird,  as  if  he  felt  that  a  bird 
might  again  prove  the  pivot  upon 
which  his  fortune  would  turn.  He 
promised  finally,  '"''Well,  Aunt  Hetty, 
I'll  stay  a  little  longer  and  if  I  find 
myself  slipping,  not  growing  more 
worthy  of  your  love  and  trust  then 
I'll   just  get   out.'' 

Aunt  Hetty  patted  his  knee,  "All 
right,  Tom,  but  remember,  I  don 't 
believe  you  ever  will  do  that.  You 
were  meant  for  me  and  the  birds  or 
else  you  never  would  have  been  dir- 
ected to  us  that  day. ' ' 

Tom  swallowed  an  unmanly  lump 
and  again  he  stayed  and  took  an  added 
interest  in  things  about  the  place.  He 
helped  to  pick  the  early  apples  and 
peel  them  for  apple  butter.  He  help- 
ed the  men  cut  and  stack  the  early 
hay  and  learned  a  lot  about  machine- 
ry and  the  proper  soil  for  certain  seed. 
He  grew  hard,  brown,  healthy,  felt 
happy  when  he  did  things  well  and 
ering  Tom  was  not  all  conquered.  The 
old  restlessness  to  be  tramping  off  to 
a  new  place  overtook  him  sometimes 
and  he  would  stop,  look  far  away  and 
long  for  the  open  road  before  him 
and  the  free  unhampered  feeling  of 
marching  he  knew  not  where,  the 
wind    in    his    face. 

Then,  as  suddenly,  he  would  remem- 
ber Aunt  Hetty's  sweet  blue  eyes  and 
the  birds  and  he  would  go  back  to 
work  and  whip  himself  mentally. 
Again  almost  before  he  knew  it,  old 
Cloverdale  was  his  haven  of  hope,  his 


refuge  from  hurts,  hunger  and  a 
cruelly    indifferent    world. 

One  morning  when  the  sun  was  up 
and  the  birds  were  hopping  about 
happily,  Aunt  Hetty  asked  Tom  to 
take  the  hay  money  into  the  bank  and 
then  go  on  to  the  station  to  meet 
her  granddaughter,  Hetty,  who  was 
coming  for  her  summer  stay. 

Thrilling  at  the  thought  of  how 
Aunt  Hetty  trusted  him,  Tom  hur- 
ried to  hitch  up  the  horse  and  went 
up  to  his  room  whistling.  Suddenly 
his  high  spirits  dropped.  He  stood 
still  and  frowned  at  his  new  suit  and 
decided  he  would  not  like  having  the 
strange  girl  a,round.  All  of  a  sudden 
he  felt  a  little  jealous  of  her  and  re- 
sentful of  all  the  loving  preparations 
Aunt  Hetty  was  making  for  her  com- 
ing. Sullenly  he  started  for  town.  On 
the  way  he  fell  to  thinking  about  the 
money  entrusted  to  him  to  bank — 
over  five  hundred  dollars.  He  had 
seen  the  man  thait  bought  the  hay 
count  it  out  to  Aun^  Hetty  that  very 
morning.  He  had  never  seen  so  much 
money  before.  It  made  his  heart 
come  right  up,  queerly.  He  stopped 
the  horse,  took  the  bills  out  of  his 
pocket  and  stared  at  them. 

Close  to  Tom  a  voice  said,  "Why 
not  hook  the  coin,  kid,  and  light  out 
with  me  to  see  the  world?" 

Tom  gave  a  start  and  looked  into 
the  evil  eyes  of  the  tramp  he  had 
chased  out  of  Aunt  Hetty's  kitchen 
that  first  day.  For  a  moment  Tom 
felt  intrigued,  not  unlike  a  poor  mouse 
fascinated  by  the  snake  that  waits 
to  strike  a  death  blow.  Then  hot 
anger  flashed  through  the  boy.  He 
thrust  the  money  back  into  his  pocket, 
jumped  over  the  wheel  and  stood  be- 
fore    the     tramp     defiantly,     "Why 
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should  I  do  a  dirty  trick  like  that  ? 
I  have  a  home  and  somebody  that 
cares  about  me  for  the  first  time  in 
my    life. ' ' 

The  tramp  sneered,  "What  does 
that  amount  to?  That  money  could 
buy  a  lot  of  fun.  Why  not  leave  the 
nag-  and  buggy  here,  hit  it  off  down 
the  road,  grab  a  freight  at  the  culvert 
and  let  me  show  you  what  real  life 
is?" 

Tom  began  to  wonder  what  he  could 
see  and  buy.  Then  all  at  once  a  bird 
begaai  to  sing  in  a  tree  nearby.  Tom 
thought  about  the  birds  at  Clover- 
dale,  the  look  of  trust  in  Aunt  Hetty 's 
eyes  and  how  the  shadow  of  the  big 
beech  lay  tenderly  on  the  old  white 
house.  He  remembered  how  Aunt  Het- 
ty was  giving  him  an  education  and  a 
chance  to  be  a  helpful  citizen,  like  the 
surgeon  who  had  healed  his  le°-  at 
Stone's  Quahnw.  He  grew  excited, 
clenched  his  fists  and  shouted,  "You 
must  be  crazy!  I  have  a  wonderful 
chance  at  Cloverdale.  Besides  that 
would  be  stealing — stealing  and  avouW 
n't  be  worth  the  hurt  it  would  put  in 
Aunt   Hetty's   eyes." 

Realizing  that  he  had  lost  that 
round,  the  tramp  airgued,  "I'll  just 
hook  the  coin  then,  bud,  and  enjoy 
mvself."     He    caught    Tom's    arm. 


Tom  wrenched  free,  ducked,  danced, 
circled,  shot  a  leg  out,  tripped  the 
tramp,  jumped  into  the  buggy,  whip- 
ped the  old  horse  and  sped  away. 
Hurrying  frantically,  hoping  the 
tramp  would  not  return  to  Cloverdale 
and  harm  Aunt  Hetty,  Tom  drove 
straight  to  the  bank,  deposited  the 
money,  had  it  written  down  in  Aunt 
Hetty's  book,  then  hurried  on  to  the 
station  to  meet   the  girl. 

He  found  young  Hetty  to  be  pretty, 
blue-eyed.  He  liked  her  right  off. 
They  talked  as  they  drove  home  and 
when  they  entered  th|>  house  and 
found  Aunt  Hetty  safe  and  smiling, 
Tom  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  put 
an  arm  around  Aunt  Hetty  and  squeez- 
ed her  tight,  sniffed  the  good  dinner 
cooking  in  the  kitchen  and  realized 
Avhat  a  haven  of  hope  and  happiness 
the  old  place  A\as. 

That  evening  Avhen  Tom  Miller  sat 
on  the  doorstep  looking  up  at  the 
moon,  listening  to  the  birds  twitter 
and  the  tAvo  Hetties  talking,  he  dis- 
covered that  all  the  old  restless,  spirit- 
hungry  feeling  had  forsaken  him.  He 
Avas  at  peace  with  the  world,  happy, 
hopeful,  healed — for  thart  day  he  had 
proved  himself  worthy  of  Aunt  Het- 
ty's faith. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fisher  were  and  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  DaAus,  of 
called  to  Whiteville  last  Tuesday  on  Concord,  have  been  spending  several 
account   of  the   serious  illness  of  the      days   with   Miss    Sarah   Boger. 

latter 's   father.  

A  committee  from  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau   visited    us    yesterday    on    their 


Miss    Emily    Boger,    of    Albemarle, 
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inspection  tour  of  state  institutions. 
They  visited  the  Training  School  in 
the  morning  and  the  Orthopedic  Hos- 
pital,   at   Gastonia,   in    the   afternoon. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  N.  Pope,  of  Rose- 
well,  New  Mexico  and  the  Misses  Paul- 
ine Todd  and  Christine  McConnell,  of 
Derita,  made  this  office  a  pleasant 
call  one  day  last  week.  Mr.  Pope  is 
Superintendent  of  City  Schools  at 
Rosewell. 


The  first  grapes  of  the  season  were 
gathered  from  our  vineyard  last  Tues- 
day. They  were  very  nice  and  a 
quantity  of  this  fruit,  sufficient  to 
provide  each  with  a  peck,  was  gather- 
ed. 


While  writing  these  items  we  were 
disturbed  by  the  ' '  wild  cat ' '  sirens  of 
the  motorcade  from  Wilmington,  pass- 
ing along  the  National  Highway  en 
route  to  Concord.  This  motorcade 
is  advertising  the  annual  "Feast  of 
the  Pirates,"  to  be  held  in  Wilming- 
ton, and  from  the  number  of  decor- 
ated cars  and  the  appearance  of  some 
of  the  occupants  we  judge  that  pirates 
still  exist  in  the  eastern  section  of 
our  state. 


Just  now  we  have  nothing  to  brag 
about  in  the  way  of  flowers,  except 
some  zinnias  and  petunias.  The  pe- 
tunia beds  are  not  as  good  as  usual 
because  of  so  much  wet  weather. 
Just  as  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth ; 
too  much  rain  spoils  the  appearance 
of  our  petunia  beds,  for  like  the  cot- 
ton plant,  petunias  need  dry  weather 
in  order  to  be  at  their  best. 


visiting  day,  we  noticed  one  particu- 
lar incident,  showing  the  interest  evi- 
denced by  some  parents.  The  first 
party  to  arrive  was  a  family  from 
Hendersonville.  They  left  home 
at  9 :30  Tuesday  night  and  rode  all 
night,  arriving  at  the  school  at  8 
o'clock  Wednesday  morning.  One  lit- 
tle girl,  about  seven  years  old,  rode 
all  the  wav  in  a  rumble  seat. 


Mr.  Carriker  and  his  carpenter  shop 
boys  have  been  doing  some  good  work 
down  at  our  granary.  More  space  was 
needed  to  take  care  of  our  farm  pro- 
ducts, so  shelves  four  feet  wide  have 
been  built  all  around  the  granary. 
Since  the  building  measures  40  x  90 
feet  one  can  easily  see  how  much 
extra  space  these  shelves  provide. 
Storage  room  has  always  been  a  prob- 
lem at  the  school,  but  this  new  ad- 
dition   will   be    a   great   improvement. 


On    last    Wednesday,    our    regular 


The  first  watermelon  of  the  season 
Avas  discovered  last  Tuesday.  Messrs 
Presson  and  White,  in  going  through 
our  patch  found  one  that  sounded 
"plunk,''  and  decided  that  it  was 
ripe.  Upon  further  investigation  it 
was  learned  that  their  judgment  was 
sound  as  the  melon  was  delicious. 
Our  canteloupes  are  also  nearing  the 
eatable  stage  and  Ave  will  soon  have 
plenty  of  them.  It  Avont  be  neces- 
sary to  depend  on  how  they  "sound,'' 
to  determine  Avhether  or  not  they  are 
ripe,  as  their  color  and  odor  will  do 
that. 

The  Poplar  Tent  aggregation  Avas  the 
attraction  at  the  ball  field  last  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  Avhere  they  Avere  de- 
feated by  the  Training  School  team 
by  the  score  of  6  to  5.     Our  boys  es- 
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taMished  an  early  lead  of  4  to  1,  but 
in  the  seventh  inning,  the  visitors 
threw  quite  a  scare  into  the  local 
camp  by  scoring  four  runs  and  tak- 
ing the  lead.  In  our  half  of  the  same 
frame,  the  local  boys  again  went  in- 
to the  lead,  putting  two  markers  across 
the  pan.  Lisk,  pitching  for  the  Train- 
ing School,  with  the  exception  of  one 
bail  inning,  hurled  a  good  game,  and 
would  have  kept  the  visiting  scores 
down  but  for  several  damaging-  errors 
bv    his    team    mates. 


A  party  consisting  of  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Currie,  of  Austin,  Texas;  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Hardie,  of  Abilene,  Texas;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Wearn,  Misses  Ida  and 
Ella  Hand:  Mesdames  E.  F.  McGow- 
an,  J.  F.  Hardie,  J.  B.  Spillman,  of 
Charlotte;  and  Miss  Mattie  Tate,  of 
Chungju,  Korea,  visited  the  institu- 
tion last  Wednesday  morning.  Upon 
leaving,  one  of  the  ladies  from  Texas, 
asked  Supt.  Boger  if  he  was  related 
to  some  people  bearing  the  same  name 
who  lived  in  her  community.  Mr. 
Boger  jokingly  replied  that  if  they 
were  people  of  g'ood  character  he 
might  admit  relationship.  The  lady 
promptly  came  back  at  him  by  saying 
that  none  of  them,  as  far  as  she  knew, 
were  located  in  a  reformatory.  We 
were  glad  to  have  these  people  with 
us,  and  hope  they  will  soon  come 
again. 


A  group  of  religious  workers  known 
as  the  Men's  Gospel  Team,  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, had  charge  of  the  service 
in  the  auditorium  last  Sunday  after- 
noon.    Mr.   J.   J.   Earnhardt,  of   Con- 


cord, introduced  Mr.  Walter  Nading, 
captain  of  the  team,  who  made  a 
short  talk  to  the  boys.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  remarks  from  Messrs  Wal- 
ter Kern,  Cleveland  Muldrough,  Char- 
les Rominger  and  N.  B.  Williams. 
Messrs  Thomas  Russell  and  Walter 
Kern  rendered  a  vocal  selection. 
Each  of  these  men,  converts  during 
the  Billy  Sunday  meetings  in  Win- 
ston-Salem a  few  years  ago,  spoke  to 
the  boys  on  the  joy  of  living  the 
right  kind  of  lives  as  compared  with 
all  the  sadness  caused  by  not  conduct- 
ing our  lives  as  God  wants  us  to. 


Superintendent  C.  E.  Boger  and 
Messrs  C.  B.  Barber  and  W.  M.  White, 
our  accountant  and  purchasing  agent 
respectively,  spent  last  Monday  in 
Raleigh,  where  they  conferred  with 
Governor  Gardner  and  the  Director 
of  the  Budget,  on  matters  pertaining 
to  the  financial  affairs  of  the  insti- 
tution. It  appears  that  there  will  be 
a  two  million  dollar  shortage  at  the 
end  of  the  biennium.  The  Governor 
being  opposed  to  a  horizontal  cut  to 
take  care  of  this  deficit,  said  he 
would  leave  it  to  the  heads  of  the 
different  institutions  to  save  as  much 
as  possible  during  the  next  two  years, 
placing  them  on  their  honor  rather 
than  making  a  cut  in  their  appropri- 
ations, to  help  out  in  this  emergency. 
We  are  wondering  if  all  the  various 
spending  agencies  of  the  state  would 
come  under  this  same  request,  since 
there  were  none  but  representatives 
of  institutions   present   at   this   meet- 


Watch  thy  tongue;  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life. — Carlyle. 
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No.       39  to  Atlanta  8:55  A.M. 

No.  37  to  New  Orleans  11 :29  A.  M. 
No.  45  to  Westminister  3  :31  P.  M. 
No.      135  to  Atlanta  8:48  P.M. 

No.       35  to  New  Orleans      9  :39  P.  M. 

*A11  trains  stop  in  Concord  ex- 
cept   No.    38,    northbound. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  patesengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington   and    beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Con- 
cord to  discharge  passengers  coming 
from   Washington    and    beyond. 
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t  AN  ASPIRATION 

I  * 

*  "Let  me  be  a  little  kinder,  *£ 

»:♦  Let  me  be  a  little  blinder  to  the  faults  *♦* 

%  Of  those  about  me.  ♦ 

%  Let  me  praise  a  little  more.  ♦> 

*>  Let  me  be  when  I  am  weary,  % 

♦>  Just  a  little  bit  more  cheery;  * 

X  Let  me  serve  a  little  better  ♦ 

X  Those  that  I  am  striving  %ov. ' '  ♦> 
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Pleasure  is  a  fine  thing.  We  should  get  all  of  it  that  rightfully  belongs  to 
us,  not  in  some  far-distant  future,  but  day  by  day  as  we  travel  through  life. 

In  getting  our  pleasure  we  must  have  a  care  to  choose  only  those  which  are 
real.  This  is  often  hard  because  so  many  things  masquerading  under  the 
name  of  pleasure  are  merely  baited  hooks  to  catch  our  souls. 

But  there  is  one  pleasure  of  which  we  can  always  be  sure — the  pleasure  of 
giving  pleasure  to  others.  The  little  things  we  do  to  give  pleasure  to  others 
repay  us  a  hundredfold  in  real  pleasure  for  ourselves. 

Those  who  get  the  greatest  pleasures  out  of  life  get  them  largely  out  of  the 
pleasure  they  give  to  others. — Selected. 


A  VERY  VALUABLE  BOOK 


The  booK  entitled,  li North  Carolina  Resources  and  Industries,"  issued  by 
the  State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  just  from  the  press, 
is  an  encyclopedia  within  itself  when  it  comes  to  getting  correct  data  rela- 
tive to  our  own  State,  and  booklet  should  be  kept  for  reference.  To  give  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  book  is  impossible  for  the  reason  it  gives  a  detail  review  of 
the  industries  including  (agriculture,  water  power,  gain^e,  sea-food,  mining, 
forestry,  and  accentuates  the  progress  of  the  State  in  every  line  of  development 
Supt.  A.  T.  Allen  thinks  so  highly  of  the  booklet  that  he  recommends  that  one 
be  placed  in  every  school  library  in  the  State.  "Know  your  own  State''  is  a 
fine  slogan,  and  one  of  the  best  ways  to  familiarize  yourself  with  the  develop- 
ments and  resources  of  North  Carolina  is  to  keep  this  information  close  at 
hand  and  make  a!  study  of  the  same.  It  is  indeed  a  valuable  book — just  chock 
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full  of  information.  It  was  one  of  the  last  works  of  Major  Phillips,  director, 
and  one  that  he  can  well  feel  proud  of.  Among  other  things  it  gives  in  a  con- 
cise way  the  forest,  mineral  products,  agricultural  and  water  resources  of 
Cabarrus. 

A  TIMELY  SUGGESTION 

Governor  Gardner  has  been  termed  the  "friendly  governor,"  and  his  gen- 
erous consideration  for  people  and  little  things  pertaining  thereto  has  sus- 
tained his  reputation,  and  proven  that  the  great  interest  of  the  State  is  upper- 
most in  his  mind.  Like  all  men  of  fine  business  acumen  he  is  looking  ahead — 
giving  wholesome  advice  to  the  heads  of  the  institutions,  and  departments 
of  the  State — advising  them  as  to  the  necessity  of  economy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  respective  departments,  so  as  to  avoid  a  deficit  at  the  end  of 
the  biennium.  He,  Governor  Gardner,  is  not  only  friendly  but  judicious.  But, 
the  injunction  to  economize  carries  a  big  responsibility,  because  there  are  some 
people  who  can  not  differentiate  as  to  the  essentials  and  non-essentials.  It  is 
well  though  to  stress  economy,  it  is  timely,  because  this  is  an  age  not  only  of 
fast  moving,  but  high  living.  To  be  economical  does  not  necessarily  mean  to  be 
stingy,  and  the  Governor  realizes  the  fact. 

ANOTHER  FINE  CITIZEN  HAS  PASSED 

Thomas  J.  Finch,  banker,  manufacturer,  farmer  and  philanthropist,  died  at 
his  rural  home  last  week,  near  Thomasville,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  a  year 
or  longer.  He  was  recognized  throughout  the  State  as  a  man  of  fine  business 
qualifications,  having  been  successful  in  every  business  enterprise,  thereby 
winning  the  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated.  In  the  business 
life  he  was  classed  as  a  success  because  of  his  accumulated  wealth,  but,  better  yet 
he  will  be  remembered  by  the  people  of  the  State  for  the  reputation  he  achieved 
on  account  of  his  philanthropic  amd  public  benefactions. 

Just  recently  Mr.  Finch  donated  $40,000  for  the  construction  of  Thomas- 
ville Memorial  Hospital,  and  another  $40,000  having  been  given  by  the  Duke 
foundation.  In  his  will  provision  was  also  made  for  the  construction  of  a 
handsome,  brick  church — the  church   of  his  faith— Methodist.     Mr.  Finch   is 
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termed  a  self-made  North  Carolinian,  who  forged  to  the  front  in  every  under- 
taking by  his  indomitable  will  power,  and  in  the  State's  history  will  be  clased 
as  one  of  its  outstanding  citizens  and  generous  benefactors.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  business, — but  found  time  to  give  to  the  development  of  his  church. 
This  is  another  example  of  mankind  worthy  of  emulation. 

GRAND   OLD   MEN 

John  D.  Rockfeller's  90th  birthday  found  him  loving  the  world,  and  its 
people  with  whom  he  was  privileged  to  live  and  amass  a  great  fortune.  He 
was  enjoying  the  best  of  health  for  one  of  his  age,  full  of  hope  and  continuing 
to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  life.  He  declares  that  kindness  and 
good  will  permeates  his  life  in  return  for  the  many  blessings  received.  A 
statement  to  this  effect  carries  an  unwritten  story — it  is  proof  that  the  fine 
old  gentleman  is  receiving  an  abundance  of  joy  for  the  service  he  was  per- 
mitted to  render  to  humanity. 

Edison  is  John  D's  junior  by  many  years,  but  old  enough  to  retire  from 
active  life.  He  is  busy  assembling  his  committe  to  formulate  the  questionaire 
that  will  decide  which  one  of  the  forty  nine  boys  from  the  many  states  will 
be  entitled  to  the  Edison  scholarship.  The  contestant  sent  from  North  Caro- 
lina hails  from  Smithfield  and  we  wish  him  all  kinds  of  success.  A  fine  lesson 
we  learn  from  these  old  men  is  that  work  to  them  has  been  accepted  as  a 
blessed  privilege. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Branson,  head  of  the  department  of  rural  social  economics  at  the 
University,  and  authority  on  all  rural  problems,  thinks  consolidation  the 
solution  for  "decadent  rural  churches.''  The  same  conditions,  he  thinks,  that 
apply  to  schools  suggest  the  idea  of  consolidated  churches.  Comfortable 
churches  and  living  salaries  for  the  ministers  are  the  essentials,  we  gather 
from  his  remarks,  to  make  the  real  dynamo  of  social  energy  and  interest  in 
any  community.  Dr.  Branson  does  not  mention  the  spiritual  interest  as  be- 
ing revived  by  consolidation — he  knows  that  comes  from  another  source — 
within. 

We  would  like  to  hear  the  subject  "consolidation"  discussed  by  the  Doctor 
before  a  small  congregation  not  much  over  a  mile  from  Concord.     ' '  Whooppee 
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No,  Sir-Ree,  they  would  declare,  I  go  to  no  big  church,"  and  with  that  sit  pat. 
These  people  love  this  particular  little  country  church,  struggle  to  pay  the 
minister,  meet  every  synodical  apportionment,  and  their  love  for 
their  church  eliminates  the  very  idea  of  any  hardship  they  undergo  to  meet 
every  obligation.  This  is  the  church  of  their  childhood,  and  holds  a  place  in 
the  hearts  of  each  and  all  similar  to  that  of  the  old  homestead;  and  to  break 
these  ties  would  cause  inexpressable  sadness.  We  wager  there  are  thousands 
Df  other  churches  in  the  country  similar  to  the  one  referred  to — and  in  these 
little  plain  churches  is  found  the  spirit  of  love  and  real  worship.  The 
church  stands  for  more  than  "social  energy  and  community  interest,"  but  it  is 
our  opinion  that  the  future  will  see  the  idea  of  consolidated  church  come  to 
pass. 

************ 

We  carry  in  this  issue  of  the  Uplift  an  article  taken  from  the  Progressive 
Farmer  by  Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon,  State  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  one  of 
the  most  highly  esteemed  women  in  the  State.  Mrs.  McKimmon  accentuates 
genuine  hospitality, — and  thinks  it  is  really  found  in  the  farm  life.  She 
realizes  that  the  farm  women  do  not  have  much  time  to  give  to  formal  enter- 
tainments, but  believes  they  have  the  happy  faculty  of  making  their  guests, 
either  invited,  or  one  that  just  drops  in,  feel  perfectly  comfortable.  "Look 
back,"  she  continues,  "on  the  delightful  parties  you  have  attended  and  ask 
yourself  if  they  were  the  most  elaborate."  She  stresses  "'do  not  be  afraid 
of  the  simple  things  of  life."  Read,  "Come  to  see  us,"  Invites  the  Farm 
Family. 


*^»  •■^r^" 
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MR.  ROBINSON  AS  MRS.  JARLEY 


Guess  you  are  puzzled  to  know 
■who  is  this  pseudo  bland-looking  maid- 
en, costumed  in  the  vintage  of  1876, 
with  curls.  Isce  cap,  black  silk  basque, 
ruff  and  bod  sleeves,  and  holding  the 
proverbial  palm-leaf  fan,  b  o  u  n  d 
around  the  edges. 

It  is  no  less  a  personage  than 
James  A.  Robinson,  known  in  news- 
paper circles  as  "Old  Hurrygraph, " 
and  for  the  past  42  years  a  resident 
of  Durham.  The  picture  was  taken 
in  Oxford  in  the  year  1876,  when  he 
resided  in  that  town  and  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  North  Carolina 
three  years  previously,  about  the 
same  time  the  Oxford  orphanage  was 
opened,  at  19  years  of  age.  At  the 
time  the  picture  was  taken  he  was 
in  his  22nd  year.  The  occasion,  now, 
looking  at  it  across  a  span  of  53  years, 


is  one  of  pleasing  memories  to  "Old 
Hurrygraph,"  and  he  relates  many 
interesting  things  of  Oxford  and  her 
splendid  people,  in  the  ' '  good  old 
days ' '  when  he  was  a  beardless  youth, 
Mid  one  unit  in  the  irreat  caravan 
which  has  ''passed  on"  and  now  rest 
'•'beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees,"  in 
the    wonderful    beyond. 

Three  years  previous  to  the  time 
this  figure  was  photographed,  J.  H. 
Mills  had  established  the  Oxford  or- 
phan asylum  on  its  present  site,  and 
the  citizens  of  Oxford  at  that  time 
were  giving  the  institution  every  en- 
couragement. There  was  no  railroad 
to  the  town  in  those  days,  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof  were  like  a  large 
family.  The  social  features  of  the 
place  was  one  of  great  enjoyment,  as 
both  old  and  young  were  constantly 
in  a  whirl  of  home  entertainments. 
They  also  gave  charades,  tableaux  and 
the  like  for  the  amusement  of  the 
children,  in  the  asylum  auditorium. 

The  occasion  that  produced  the 
picture  of  Mr.  Robinson  as  one  of 
the  fair  sex,  was  the  presentation 
of  Mrs.  Jarley's  Wax  Works,  a.  form 
of  most  delightful  amusement  in  those 
days.  The  play  was  as  interesting 
as  it  was  entertaining  and  amusing. 
Mr.  Robinson  was  selected  to  repre- 
sent Mrs.  Jarley,  and  it  is  said  that 
his  feminine  representation  of  this 
character  could  not  be  improved  on, 
and  many  at  the  time  were  so  deceiv- 
ed that  they  wondered  "when  the 
old  lady  came  to  town  with  her  wax 
works. ' ' 

A  little  description  of  the  play  may 
not  be  out  of  place.     The  characters 
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in  the  play  were  all  Oxford  people, 
and  they  were  dressed  up  to  repre- 
sent different  characters  of  history, 
or  occupations,  and  were  brought  on 
the  stage  by  two  attendants,  and  plac- 
ed in  position  as  if  they  had  been 
wax  figures.  They  Avere  not  suppos- 
ed to  say  anything,  but  go  through  the 
motions  of  the  character  they  repre- 
sented, like  automatons,  after  Mrs. 
Jarley  had  given  a  brief  description 
of  who  they  were  or  supposed  to  char- 
acterize. There  were  usually  some 
12  or  15  characters,  and  the  variety 
of  their  maneuvers  afforded  the  most 
side-splitting  fun.  Of  those  who  took 
part  in  these  amusements,  Mr.  Robin- 
son can  recall  but  few  from  memory. 
They  were  Miss  Mittie  Hall,  Miss  Ida 
Carr,  Miss  Nelia  Paschall,  Miss  Emma 
Mitchell,  Miss  Maggie  Kingbury,  Miss 
Lettie  Kittrell,  Miss  Martha  Lanier, 
Miss  Eliza  Pool,  John  G.  Hall,  W.  H. 
Ragsdale,  Lycurgus  Thomas,  John  T. 
Britt,  and  many  others.  Only  a  very 
few  of  these  are  now  living — the  oth- 
ers having  played  their  respective 
parts  on  the  stage  of  life,  and  "cross- 
ed the  bar. ' ' 

The  play  made  such  a  hit  that  the 
local  photograhper,  at  that  time,  John 
F.  Engle,  took  the  picture  of  Mrs. 
Jarley,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Robin- 
son, and  sold  them  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children  at  the  asylum  at  that 
time.  On  the  back  of  the  photographs 
were  printed  these  words :  "25  cents 
for  a  picture  of  the  Original  Mrs.  Jar- 
ley, the  most  remarkable  old  lady  in 
the  world.  Half. of  the  cash  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  this  old.  lady's  pic- 


ture will  be  given  to  the  orphan  asy- 
lumi."     Quite    a    number    were    sold. 

In  connection  with  these  amuse- 
ments, given  by  the  people  of  Ox- 
ford for  the  entertainment  and  ben- 
efit of  the  children  of  the  asylum, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
that  soon  after  Mr.  Mills  opened  the 
asylum,  he  started  the  publication  of 
the  Orphans'  Friend.  The  institu- 
tion had  no  printing  office  and  the 
paper  was  printed  for  some  time  in 
the  office  of  the  Oxford  Torch-light, 
a  weekly  which  had  been  started  in 
Oxford,  early  in  1874  by  Davis  and 
Robinson.  Mr.  Robinson  set  the  first 
type  on  the  paper,  and  continued  to 
do  so  until  the  institution  secured  a 
printing  office,  and  printed  it  on  a 
Washington  hand  press,  and  it  was  as 
neat  a  weekly  as  the  mechanical  ap- 
pliances afforded  in  that  day.  One 
thousand  copies  were  printed  weekly. 
Mr.  Mills  Avas  a  pains-taking  man,  and 
as  equally  as  enthusiastic  0ATer  the 
issuing  of  the  Orphans'  Friend  as 
he  Avas  over  the  care  of  the  children 
under  his  charge.  Everything  had  to 
be  correct  and  in  order.  Frequently, 
AAThen  he  found  an  error,  he  avouIcI 
come  down  town,  or  send  a  marked 
copy  down,  stop  the  press  and  have 
the    error    corrected. 

Mrs.  Jarley  says  she  will  never 
forget  the  happy  days  spent  in  Ox- 
ford and  the  pleasure  she  derived 
in  amusing  the  little  orphans  then 
at  the  home,  which  has  grown  to  be 
such  a  large  and  beneficial  institu- 
tion. 


•;  ..  To  maintain  oneself  on  this  earth  is. .not  a  ,  hardship  but  a  pastime,  if 
one.  will  ljye  simply,  and , wisely.— Thoreau. ,  .'.-,  >,„  ,,..,..  ...   .:Ai 


THE  UPLIFT 


BRAVE  KNIGHT  OF  SADDLE  LIVED 
TRUE  TO  HIS  TRUST 

By  M.  H.  Moore,  in  Asheville  Citizen 


We  are  but  slowly  beginning  to 
recognize  the  debt  we  owe  to  the 
pioneer  circuit  riders  who,  in  the  face 
of  danger  and  privation  that  we 
cannot  realize  today,  followed  our 
frontiersmen  into  the  wilderness  and 
gave  their  very  lives  to  the  task  of  in- 
stilling the  fear  of  God  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  sturdy  yeomanry 
who  were  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  commonwealth  and  a  civilization. 

If  our  civilization  is  Christian,  if 
the  stability  of  our  government  is  se- 
cure in  the  moral  integrity  of  our 
people,  we  can  measure  our  debt  to 
the  pioneer  circuit  riders  avIio  scaled 
mountains,  swam  rivers,  followed 
blazed  trails  in  the  dense  forests, 
breathed  the  malaria  of  the  swamps, 
slept  often  with  no  canopy  but  the 
skies,  and  denied  themselves  every 
comlfort  of  life  to  awaken  the  sense 
of  God  in  the  rude  settlers  of  the 
American   frontier? 

A  patriotic  and  wealthy  citizen  of 
Oregon  has  recently  given  funds  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the 
circuit  riders  of  Oregon.  In  our  na- 
tional capital  a  fitting  memorial  has 
been  built  to  Francis  Asbury,  the 
pioneer  bishop,  that  future  genera- 
tions may  know  something  of  h^s 
sacrificial  life  and  work.  Such  tardy 
recognition  is  commendable,  yet  we 
are  aware  that  the  great  majority  of 
those  knights  of  the  saddle  bags 
have  been  utterly  forgotten.  Their 
very  names  are  preserved  only  in  the 
age-worn  records  of  the  church  they 
founded,  and  not  always  there.     Even 


the  glory  of  the  "unknown  soldier," 
is   not    for   them. 

W.  N.  C.  Obligations 
Here  in  Western  North  Carollina 
Ave  are  under  peculiar  obligations  to 
the  early  circuit  riders  for  the  reason 
that  this  was,  perhaps,  the  hardest 
field  in  America.  One  cannot  read 
Bishop  Asbury 's  journal  without  be- 
ing impressed  with  the  dread  with 
which  he  regarded  it.  How  often  he 
speaks  of  roads  that  were  mud,  of 
mountain  paths  as  steep  as  the  roof 
of  a  house,  of  the  necessity  for  safe 
guides  in  following  the  devious  paths 
of  the  forest,  and  of  the  absence  of 
comfort  in  the  resting  places  at 
night!  '"Eight  times  in  nine  years," 
he  moans  in  his  journal,  "have  I 
crossed  these  Alps."  Such  were  the 
conditions  in  this  mountain  region 
that  progress  was  slower  than  in 
other  sections.  Homeseekers  from 
the  east  passed  over  our  high  moun- 
tains to  reach  the  fertile  plains 
farther  west.  The  lure  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  made  settlements  in 
our  mountains  slow  in  development. 
It  took  the  courage  and  endurance 
of  faith  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
church  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina,    Kentucky    and    Tennessee. 

One  of  the  circuit  riders  to  whom 
we  in  Western  North  Carolina  are 
most  indebted  was  Daniel  Asbury, 
sometimes  confused  with  Bishop 
Francis  Asbury,  and  overshadowed  by 
him,  although  we  have  no  evidence 
that  they  were  related  by  blood  ties, 
the  bishop  being  an  Englishman  and 
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Daniel  being  a  native  of  what  was 
then  Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  where 
he  was  born  February  18,  1762.  Dan- 
iel Asbury  was,  preeminently,  the 
pioneer  of  Methodism  in  Western 
North  and  South  Carolina.  He  form- 
ed the  Lincoln  circuit  in  what  are  now 
Lincoln  and  Catawba  counties.  The 
first  Methodist  Church  built  west  of 
the  Catawba  River  was  erected  near 
his  home  in  the  present  Catawba 
County.  He,  with  the  saintly  and 
eloquent  John  MeGee,  started  the 
camp  meeting  movement.  Besides 
serving  as  pastor,  he  was  for  sixteen 
years  a  presiding  elder  in  Western 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 
Literally,  thousands  were  converted 
under  his  ministry.  The  record  of 
his  mature  life  reads  like  a  romance. 
His  Early  Years 
''Daniel  Asbury 's  early  years  were 
without  religious  instruction.  He  tells 
us  that  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  had 
serious  religious  impressions,  but, 
with  no  one  to  advise  and  direct 
him,  he  soon  drifted  into  thought- 
less folly.  When  sixteen  years  of  age, 
fired  with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  he 
went  to  the  wilds  of  Kentucky.  Here 
he  was  captured  by  a  band  of  Shaw- 
nee Indians.  They  treated  him  kind- 
ly; in  fact,  adopted  him.  However, 
he  had  to  endure  many  hardships  in 
adjusting  himself  to  savage  life. 
Eventually,  the  Indians  took  him  into 
Canada.  The  American  Revolution 
was  then  raging,  and  Asbury  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  sent 
to  Detroit,  and  imprisoned  in  irons. 
At  last  making  his  escape,  he  made 
his  way  back  to  his  father's  house 
in  Virginia,  after  many  hairbreadth 
deliverances  and  a  long  and  toil- 
some  tramp.     True   to   his   humorous 


instinct,  he  here  passed  off  for  a 
stranger,  and  his  own  mother  did 
not  recognize  him  after  the  five  years 
of  captivity. 

By  this  time  the  Methodist  circuit 
riders  had  penetrated  the  region  where 
his  parents  lived  and  young  Asbury 
at  first  greatly  prejudiced  against 
them,  came  under  their  influence  and 
had  a  religious  experience  which  trans- 
formed his  entire  life  and  Avas  main- 
tained to  the  day  of  his  death.  It 
became  the  burning  passion  of  his 
life  to  induce  others  to  sha,re  that  ex- 
perience. He,  at  once,  sought  and  ob- 
tained admission  to  the  ranks  of  the 
itinerant  Methodist  preachers.  Like 
most  of  them,,  he  had  but  little  edu- 
cation, according  to  present  day  stand- 
ards, yet  he  had  had  a  rich  experience 
of  personal  salvaition  and,  according 
to  the  tenets  of  the  early  circuit  riders, 
this  was  the  supreme  and  one  essen- 
tial qualification  of  a  preacher. 
Served  In  Virginia 

For  the  first  two  years  of  his  itin- 
erant ministry  he  traveled  circuits  in 
Virginia  where  he  had  been  preceded 
by  such  giants  of  the  pulpit  as  Ga,r- 
retson,  Easter  and  Dromgoole.  Per- 
haps this  was  well  for  a  beginning, 
but  Methodi.sm  had  need  for  his 
spirit  of  adventure  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  hardship,  and  so  we  find 
him,  in  his  third  year,  sent  to  the 
wilds  of  Holston  circuit.  Then  to  the 
Yadkin  circuit.  Instead  of  becoming 
discouraged  by  the  hardships  involv- 
ed in  such  pastorates,  we  find  young 
Asbury  reaching  out  and  exploring 
new  fields  and  establishing  iicav  cir- 
cuits in  the  Wilderness.  After  three 
months  on  the  Yadkin  circuit,  we 
find  him  establishing  a  new  circuit — 
the   Lincoln   circuit — in   the   territory 
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now  embraced  by  Lincoln  and  Cataw- 
ba counties,  and  familiarizing  himself 
with  conditions  in  all  the  new  moun- 
tain settlements  in  Western  North 
Carolina    and    South    Carolina. 

We  of  today  can  have  but  little 
realization  of  the  hardships  that  were 
his  on  these  frontier  fields.  We  are 
told  "He  was  often  forced  to  sub- 
sist solely  on  cucumbers,  or  a  piece 
of  cold  bread,  without  the  luxury  of 
a  bowl  of  milk  or  a  cup  of  coffee. 
His  ordniacry  diet  was  fried  bacon  and 
corn  bread ;  his  bed  the  clapboard  laid 
on  poles  and  supported  by  rude  forks 
driven  into  the  dirt  floor  of  the  log 
cabin.  A  safe  guide  was  necessary  to 
direct  him  from  settlement  "to  settle- 
ment through  the  deep  forests,  and 
a  trusty  body  guard  to  protect  his 
life  from  the  deadly  assault  of  lurk- 
ing Indians." 

In  the  midst  of  these  experiences, 
intent  only  on  getting  sinners  con- 
verted and  the  church  planted  in  the 
new  settlements,  ain  incident  occurred 
which  seemed,  for  a  while,  to  close 
his  career  as  a  regular  iterant.  A 
colony  of  new  settlers  came  from 
Brunswick  county,  Virginia.  They 
were  Methodists,  shouting  Methodists. 
They  had  their  anointing  under  the 
ministry  of  such  sons  of  thunder  as 
John  Easter  and  Edward  Dromgoole, 
and  they  brought  with  them  the  fire 
of  the  great  Brunswick  revival  of 
which  Bishop  Asbury  said  that  more 
than  1500  souls  were  converted  and 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years  not 
one  was  known  to  have  backslidden. 
Among  these  shouting  Methodists, 
came  to  help  settle  Western  North 
Carolina,  was  a  young  woman  whose 
charms  captivated  the  heart  of  the 
young    preaieher.     Breaking    the    un- 


written law  of  the  Methodist  itineracy 
he  married.  This  necessitated  his  re- 
tiring from  the  regular  work  and  tak- 
ing a  local  relation,  which  he  main- 
tained for  nine  years.  However,  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  as  a.  local  preacher 
in  Lincoln  and  Catawba  counties  and 
did  much  to  build  up  the  church  in 
that    section. 

Successful  Home 
Daniel   Asbury   made   a   success   of 
his  home  and  his  family.     His  son,  the 
Rev.   Henry  Asbury,  became  an  hon- 
ored  and   useful   Methodist   preacher, 
and  his  numerous  descendants  in  Lin- 
coln and  Catawba  counties  have  made 
honorable    records    as    good    and    use- 
ful   citizens,    yet    the    quiet    joy    and 
independence   of  home  life   could   not 
•still    the    call    of   the    unchruched    in 
the  wilderness.     In  1800  we  find  As- 
bury re-entering  the  traveling  connec- 
tion and  becoming  a  leader  in  the  great 
revival  which  swept  over  the  country. 
He  was  never  so  happy  as  in  a  camp 
meeting  with  scores  of  sinners  under 
conviction     for     sin     and     Christians 
shouting  the  praises  of  their  Redeem- 
er.    And    a   feature    of   the    meetings 
which     always     caused     him     special 
pleasure  was  to  see  the  rowdies,  who 
came  to  break  up  the  meeting,  brought 
under  its  influence  and  convicted  and 
converted.     For    instance,    he    writes 
Bishop  Asbury  of  a  great  meeting  in 
Iredell  county,  in  1802,  and  closes  with 
this    statement:     "Among    the    sub<l 
jects  of  this  work  was  a  doctor  who 
came  with  salts  of  hartshorn  to  apply 
to  those  who  fell,  but  the  Lord  brought 
him  down,  and  many  others  with  him, 
who  went  home  praising  God.'' 

In  1806  he  wTas  appointed  presiding 
elder  of  the  Swannanoa  district,  and 
in  this  capacity  he  did   some   of  the 
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best  work  of  his  life.  The  office  gave 
him  large  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  gifts  as  a  stirring  evan- 
gelist and  he  was  continued  in  it  for 
16  years,  serving  two  quadrenniums 
on  the  district  embracing  Buncombe 
county. 

It  its  true  that  the  work  of  a  pas- 
tor, or  presiding  elder,  is  more  com- 
plex today  than  when  Daniel  Asbury 
held  camp  meetings  in  Western  North 
Carolina.  Today  manifold  duties  and 
responsibilities  press  for  attention. 
In  Asbury 's  day  the  one  work  of  a 
preacher  was  to  induce  sinners  to 
repent  and  submit  to  the  lordship 
of  Christ.  The  preparation  he  brought 
to  his  task  was  a  personal  religious 
experience  which  changed  his  whole 
life,  a  knowledge  of  men — especially 
frontiersmen — gained  in  close  conta.ct 
with  them,  a  simplicity  which  cap- 
tivated them  and  a  sincerity  which 
disarmed  them.  Added  to  this  was  his 
keen  sense  of  humor  which  caused 
him  to  see  the  ludicrous  side  of  every- 
thing and  made  him  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  of  companions. 
Died  on  Sunday 

The    last    two    years    of    his    active 


ministry  were  spent  on  the  Lincoln 
and  Sugar  Creek  circuits.  Broken  in 
body,  but  not  in  spirit,  he  had  to 
ask,  at  last,  for  a  superannuated  re- 
lation. 

The  end  was  near.  On  Sunday, 
April  15,  1825,  while  returning  from 
a  walk  in  his  yard,  he  stopped  sud- 
denly, looked  upward  with  a  smile, 
uttered  a  few  incoherent  words,  and 
dropped  dead.  He  had  long  had  a 
premonition  that  he  would  die  on  a 
Sunday.  That  day  figured  largely  in 
his  life.  He  was  born  on  a  Sunday. 
He  was  captured  by  the  Indians  on 
Sunday.  He  returned  to  his  father's 
house  on  a  Sunday.  He  was  con- 
verted on  a  Sunday,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  expectation,  it  was  on 
a   Sunday  that  he  died. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
churchyard  of  Rehoboth  Church,  near 
his  home  in  Catawba  county,  and  a 
modest  monument  today  announces 
to  the  visitor  that  "His  works  do  fol- 
low him."  A  large  family  connection 
in  Lincoln  and  Catawba  county  have 
sprung  from  him  and  are  justly  proud 
of  their  ancestor. 


THE  HILL  AHEAD 

"The  hills  ahead  look  hard  and  steep  and  high, 

And  often  we  behold  them  with  a  sigh, 

But,  as  we  near  them,  level  grows  the  road, 

We  find  on  every  slope  with  every  load, 

The  climb  is  not  so  steep,  the  top  so  far — 

The  hills  ahead  look  harder  than  they  are. 

And  so  it  is  with  troubles,  though  they  seem  so  great 

That  men  complain,  and  fear,  and  hesitate, 

Less  difficult  the  journey  than  we  dreamed, 

It  never  proves  as  hard  as  once  it  seemed, 

There  never  comes  a  hill,  a  task,  a  day, 

But  as  we  near  it,  easier  the  way." — Washington  Bulletin. 
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THE  CHEERFUL  CRIPPLE  HAS  A 
RIRTHDAY 

By  Upton  G.  Wilson  in  Winston- Salem  Journal. 


Today  marks  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth year  I  have  spent  in  bed,  but 
the  time  of  my  invalidism  hasn  't  seem- 
ed long.  A  few  days  ago  I  passed  my 
fortieth  birthday,  but  I  don't  feel  old 
At  any  time  before  my  injury,  had  I 
been  able  to  vision  the  future  I  would 
have  been  appalled  at  what  was  in 
store  for  me.  At  twenty,  moreover,  I 
felt   that  at  forty  I   would  be  old. 

But  at  forty,  one  has  acquried  a 
little  more  philosophy  than  one  had  at 
twenty,  has  learned  better  how  to 
play  the  cards  that  life  deals  him.  At 
twenty  one  thinks  prncipally  of  what 
the  world  ought  to  do  for  him,  while 
at  forty  he  is  beginning  to  wonder  if 
there  isn't  a  little  something  he  may 
do  for  the  world.  For  one  thing,  at 
forty  one  has  learned  that  life  isn't 
an  apple  to  be  eaten  greedily  but  to  be 
tasted  sparingly — at  least,  one  should 
have  learned  this. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  one  can- 
not have  his  candy  and  eat  it  too. 
Applied  to  life,  I  take  this  to  mean 
that  one  cannot  reasonably  expect 
to  drain  his  cup  at  one  quart  and 
still  find  it  full  the  next  time  he  places 
it  to  his  lips.  If  he  drinks  deeply  at 
one  time  necessarily  he  must  imbibe 
lightly  at  another.  It  were  better, 
perhaps,  to  taste  lightly  at  all  times 
and  thus  retain  one's  zest  for  the 
elixir  the   cup   contains. 

But  I  didn't  set  out  to  moralize  or 
philosophize.  Largely  what  I  have  in 
mind  is  to  celebrate.  And  if  I  wish 
to  celebrate  I  think  I  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  do  so.     For  it  isn  't  every- 


one who  has  the  privilege  of  spending 
nearly  two  decades  in  bed,  and  to  that 
extent  I  am,  rarely  fortunate.  At  vary- 
ing hours  each  morning  most  persans 
must  rise,  some  at  one  time,  some  at  an- 
other, but  as  for  me,  I  haven't  had 
to  get  out  of  bed  a  half-dozen  times 
in  the  forenoon  in  as  many  years. 

No  whistle  blows  for  me  to  work 
or  away  from  work.  I  punch  no  time 
clock.  If  I  am  a  little  late  in  wak- 
ing I  don't  have  to  throw  on  my 
clothes,  run  my  fingers  through  my 
hair  in  lieu  of  combing  it,  snatch 
a  bite  of  breakfast  and  rush  off  at 
top  speed  for  office,  store  or  factory. 
Xot  at  all.  When  I  wake,  if  I  feel 
inclined  to  work.  I  merely  pull  my 
typewriter  table  up  to  my  bed  and 
begin  pounding  the  keys. 

But  what,  you  may  ask,  can  one 
find  to  do  in  bed?  To  which  I  make 
answer  that  he  can  find  a  great  deal 
more  to  do  than  he  does.  So  much  of 
one 's  time  is  taken  up  in  being  sorry 
for  those  persons  who  must  get  out 
of  bed  to  do  their  work,  that  one  can 't 
accomplish  a  great  deal  in  the  run  of 
a  clay.  In  confessing  this,  though,  I 
am  giving  myself  away.  For  hitherto 
when  I  have  been  a  bit  slow  in  send- 
ing in  copy  the  folks  in  the  Journal 
office  have  thought  I  wasn  't  feeling 
well  or  something,  but  it  haisn't  been 
that  at  all. 

I  really  don't  care,  however,  if  the 
Journal  folks  do  learn  that  I  have 
been  soldiering  on  them.  They  are 
the  sort  that  can  forgive  a  fellow  a 
few  human   weaknesses.     I  am  confi- 
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dent,  in  f  aiet,  that  had  I  continued  able 
to  walk  I  never  would  have  found  so 
good  a  bunch  to  work  for.  They  are 
not  always  bawling1  a  fellow  out.  In- 
deed, they  don't  do  things  like  that 
at    all. 

When  I  send  them  a  poor  story  they 
don 't  fire  it  back  at  me  with  instruc- 
tions to  write  it  over,  Avhen  I  use  the 
wrong  verb  they  don't  suggest  that  I 
acquire  a  good  grammar,  when  I  dis- 
play my  poor  spelling  ability  they 
don't  refer  me  to  Dr.  Noah  Webster's 
well  known  work,  when  I  aim  too  high 
and  scatter  verbal  shot,  so  to  speak, 
over  everything  but  the  target  they 
don 't  do  any  of  the  things  they  might 
properly  do  and  still  leave  me  in 
their  debt. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  a 
fellow  can  get  a  great  deal  of  satis- 
faction out  of  working  for  people  like 
that.  It  isn't  like  working  for  some- 
body who  expects  the  impossible  of 
you.  There  are  times  when  one  just 
can't  hit  on  all  four  cylinders,  no 
matter  how  hard  he  tries,  and  the 
boys  in  the  Journal  office  know  it 
and   admit   it. 

Nor  are  the  newspaper  fellows  the 
only  one  who  forgive  me  many 
thoughts — newspaper  readers  are  alike 
forgiving.  I  wonder  sometimes  that 
they  don't  ask  me  how  I  get  that  way 
when  I  begin  meddling  with  matters 
that  are  possibly  no  concern  of  mine, 
but  they  don't.  Probably  they  don't 
consider  me  important  enough  to  fool 
with,  yet  I  am  grateful  just  the  same. 
I  don't  think  it  would  make  me  feel 
better  to  receive  an  ugly  letter,  but 
since  I  have  never  received  one  I  can 't 
speak  from  experience.  Sometimes 
the  other  kind  comes  my  way,  how- 
ever,  and   when  I'm  lifted   away   up 


into  the  clouds,  soft,  fleecy,  billowy 
clouds. 

"Yes,  but  you'd  better  get  down 
out  of  the  clouds  and  think  a  little 
of  those  who  have  cared  for  you  during 
the  seventeen  years  you  have  been  in 
bed,"  someone  is  already  thinking. 
"You  have  been  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble to  somebody."  And  I  have — 
more  trouble  really  than  people  know. 
But  those  who  have  done  the  caring 
for  me  have  never  told  me  that  1  was 
a  trouble  or  burden  to  them.  If  I 
had  had  to  find  it  out  from  them  I 
would 'nt  know  about  it  at  all.  They 
have  made  my  seventeen  years  of 
helplessness  a  privilege  not  only,  but 
a   benediction. 

And  if  I  could  reach  into  the  Indies 
and  fill  my  hands  with  their  richest 
treasures,  into  the  strong  boxes  of  the 
world  and  bring  forth  an  armful  of 
their  most  precious  jewels,  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  and  bring  out  dia- 
monds of  a  brilliance  yet  unknown, 
into  the  mints  of  the  nations  and  fill 
great  trucks  Avith  their  gold,  I  could 
not  by  bestowing  it  all  upon  those  who 
have  cared  for  me  discharge  the  half 
of   the    debt    I    owe    them. 

Friends,  too,  have  helped  to  make 
my  seventeen  years  in  bed  anything 
but  an  affliction.  Their  thought  of 
me  hats  smoothed  many  rough  spots 
and  brightened  many  hours  that  oth- 
erwse  might  have  been  gloomy. 
Without  friends  and  relatives  a  life 
of  helplessness  would  certainly  be  no 
song.  Service  performed  willingly 
warms  one's  heart,  while  service  per- 
formed unwillingly  chills  one  to  the 
marrow. 

I  have  done  other  things  since  I 
have    been    in    bed    but    my    greatest 
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happiness  has  been  found  in  writing,  my  time  comes  to  answer  the  call  to 

The  editor  of  this  paper  first  gave  me  which  sooner  or  later  all  of  us  must 

an  opportunity  to  express  my  thoughts  resjDond,    I    shall    carry    with    me    to 

in  type  and  through  all  the  years  of  whatever  bourne  it  shall  be  my  priv- 

my  apprenticeship  has  borne  with  me  ilege  to  find  a  heart  filled  with  grat- 

patiently,    as    have    those    who    assist  itude  for  the  many  blessings  that  have 

him.  been  mine  through  the  agency  of  the 

All  these  things  count  with  one  who  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  who 

must    depend    upon    others    for    every  were   good    to    me    while    I    sojourned 

service  that  is  rendered  him  and  when  here. 


MYSTERY  OF  THE  GYPSIES 


Would  you  know  a  gypsy  if  you  stw  one?  Most  people  would  answer 
that  question  with  a  ready  "yes,"  but  they  would  probably  be  wrong,  for 
there  is  no  recognized  definition  to  guide  us.  Those  wanderers  you  see 
camped  by  the  side  of  the  rorid.  dark  of  countenance  and  foreign  in  ap- 
pearance, may  be  ordinary  white  vagrants,  tanned  by  constant  exposure  to 
the  sun,  their  strange  appearance  accounted  for  by  their  unconventional 
dress. 

When  a  true  gypsy  sees  another  of  his  race  he  knows  him  at  once,  but 
he  cannot  tell  you  how  he  knows.  Their  very  name  is  misleading,  for  it  is 
based  upon  a  story  that  they  came  from  Egypt. 

We  know,  however,  that  they  did  not  come  from  Egypt  at  all.  They 
reached  here  from  the  Balkans,  where  there  are  still  many  to  be  found,  and 
people  who  have  traced  back  their  history  tell  us  that  they  originated  in 
India.  What  no  one  has  been  able  to  say  is  why  they  left  that  country  or 
even  when  they  left. 

The  Egyptian  stpry  served  to  surround  them  with  an  air  of  mystery, 
which  has  not  been  dispelled  to  this  day.  Many  a  gullible  person  be- 
lieves that  gypsies  have  supernatural  powers,  and  are  gifted  with  the 
ability  to  make  effective  curses!  Even  the  less  credulous  among  us  have 
an  idea  that  a  gypsy  fortune-teller  is  more  proficient  at  the  job  than  any 
other  seer. 

They  have  their  own  language,  a  kind  of  Esperanto  with  a  large  sprink- 
ling of  Greek,  German,  Indian  and  other  languages.  They  do  not  call  them- 
selves gypsies  at  all,  but  "needies" — yet  they  object  very  strongly  if  a 
stranger  thus  addresses  them,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  name  sug- 
gests they  are  beggars. — Selected. 
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A  NATIONAL  SHRINE 


(Lexington 

Opening  of  the  hist  link  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  {highway  route 
from  this  city  through  to  the  famed 
valley  of  Virginia,  celebrated  with 
notable  ceremonies  at  Martinsville  last 
week,  means  more  than  the  mere  com- 
pletion of  a  good  road  where  there 
was  only  a  bad  road  before.  It  has 
for  the  people  of  this  section  parti- 
cularly a  fine  historic  interest,  for 
it  gives  them  a  direct  all-surfaced 
highway  to  the  tomb  of  Lee  at  Lex- 
ington,  Virginia. 

The   connecting   up   of   other   high- 
ways   to    the    north,    east    and    west 
has   brought    the   revelation   that   the 
tomb  of  the  grealt  Confederate  chief- 
tain is  not  merely  a  place  that  holds 
the  veneration  and  love  of  the  people 
of  the  old  South  hut  that  :t  Is  a  shri:.c 
of  national  importance.     One  day  last 
week   was    our   first   visit,    and    there 
were  found  people  from   all  sections 
of  the  country  filing  through  the  mem- 
orial chapel  and  gazing  with  unfeign- 
ed reverence  at  the  magnificent  marble 
recumbent  statue  of  Lee.     The  regis- 
ter kept  there  showed  that  up  to  noon 
nearly  every  State  from  Wyoming  and 
Montana  to   Massachusetts   and  from 
Michigan  to  Louisiana  had  sent  visi- 
tors there  that  day.     There  were  also 
one  or  more  from  California.  Several 
Koreans  were  among  those  who  came 
to  pay  their  respects  to  a  great  Amer- 
ican  whose    Christian   manhood    lives 
on    in    the    grateful   remembrance    of 
the  people. 

Everything  about  the  chapel  is  ro- 
dolent  of  history,  not  merely  Southern 
history    but    that    of    a    great    nation 


Dispatch) 

that  finds  mluch  to  cherish  in  h  glor 
ious  past.     The  museum  contains  rel 
ics  of  the  Revolution  as  well  as  o°  the 
Civil    War   and    the    fine   portraits    in 
the  building  reflect  the  likenesses  of 
men   who   were   nation  builders. 

The  fine  traditions  that  surround 
this  spot  are  well  preserved  in  the 
town  of  Lexington  and  on  the  cam- 
puses of  Washington  and  Lee  and 
Virginia  Military  Institute.  One  feels 
history  as  well  as  sees  and  hears  it 
everywhere  around  Lexington.  1 1 
makes  one  a  little  better  American  to 
visit  there,  whether  or  not  one  makes 
an  effort  to  increase  patriotism.  It 
is  absorbed. 

Washington,  Lee,  Jackson  all  play- 
ed roles  in  the  life  of  that  communi- 
ty. The  Father  of  His  Country  gave 
to  the  fine  university  there  its  first 
name,  Washington  College,  through 
his  munificent  benefactions.  As  a 
Washington  shrine  it  is  therefore  sec- 
ond only  to  Mt.  Vernon  itself.  The 
immortal  Lee  completed  the  naime  of 
the  same  university,  of  which  he  was 
president  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  body  and  that  of  the  other  Lees 
of  this  distinguished  line  all  rest  there 
and  crypts  remains  for  others  of  the 
present  generation.  At  V.  M.  I.  the 
great  Stonewall  Jackson  taught  and 
planned  those  military  tactics  that 
are  still  the  marvel  of  students  of 
warfare.  He  too  was  buried  there 
and  those  of  his  line  who  have  since 
passed  rest  near  his  tomb.  From  the 
same  section  came  the  geographer  and 
explorer  Matthew  Maury,  the  engin- 
eer Phineas  Stevens,  the  McCormicks 
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who  revolutionized  agriculture  by 
their  inventons  and  many  others  who 
gained  national  or  world  renown.  It 
is  indeed  a  place  for  one  to  feel  rev- 
erent. It  is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  V.  M.  I.  cadets  salutes  when  ha 
passes  the  Lee  chapel  without  the  need 
of  a  rule  to  command  it.  And  :;he 
steady  stream  of  humanity  pass'nj;- 
in  and  out  of  Lee  chapel  and  abort 
the  other  historic  shrines  peeuts  to 
move  with  a  reverence  and  under- 
standing that  is  much  more  of  a  sense 
of  environment  than  of  printed  or 
spoken  requests. 

From  Lexington  to  Lexington  now 
one  does  not  leave  hard  surf  nee  nor 
detour.  Most  of  the  highway  is  ex- 
cellent,   though    there    are    stretches 


north  of  Roanoke  not  \  ct  requisite  to 
the  demands  of  traffic  Hut  last  week 
steam  shovels  and  drills  were  begin- 
ning the  work  of  cutting  bhiffs  and 
widening  fills,  prep-ar-it-jvy  to  widen- 
ing and  improving  the  read  sirface. 
It  is  almost  an  even  000  miles  e\'rvm 
here  to  there.  Along  most  ot  the 
way  the  seen 3  y  is  inviting  and  often 
majestic.  A  return  trip  can  be  made 
over  good  highway  from  Natural 
Bridge  to  Lynchburg  and  thence  back 
to  Lexington,  or  one  may  proceed  a 
few  miles  northward  from  the  older 
Lexington  to  Staunton  and  find  an- 
other splendid  route  home  through 
Lynchburg,  with  more  wonderful 
scenery. 


IF  WE  KNEW 

If  I  knew  that  a  word  of  mine, 
A  word  not  kind  and  true, 
Might  leave  its  trace 
On  a  loved  one's  face, 
I'd  never  speak  harshly; 
Would  you? 

If  I  knew  the  light  of  a  smile 
Might  linger  the  whole  day  through 
And  lighten  some  heart 
With  a  heavier  part, 
I  wouldn't  withhold  it; 
Would  you? 


— Author  Unknown 
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A  CHARACTER  SEKTCH 


He  was  not  distinguished,  as  the 
world  reckons  such  things;  he  accu- 
mulated n0  material  substance;  but 
on  the  contrary,  because  he  had  no 
capacity  for  the  husbandry  of  wealth 
he  allowed  substantial  sums  of  it, 
which  came  to  him  by  inheritance, 
to  dissolve  and  to  disappear. 

According  to  the  standards  of  a 
world,  more  selfish  than  sentimentala, 
in  its  rating  of  success,  our  hero  was 
a  failure.  But  was  he"?  Bom  into 
this  mundane  life  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago,  of  parentage,  of  wealth  and 
culture,  and  of  many  generations  of 
such  ancestry,  in  a  quaint  and  his- 
toric City  of  Georgia,  the  ''Major'' 
as  he  was  affectionately  known,  and 
is  reverently  remembered,  by  many 
who  loved  him,  rounded  out  a  life  of 
four  score  years,  and  four,  in  the 
same  old  City,  which  he  ever  loved 
with  a  devotion  and  loyalty  such  as 
only  great  souls,  as  his,  is  capable  of. 
Parentally  descended,  several  gener- 
ations gone,  from  New  England  for- 
bears, the  "'Major''  was  Southern 
to  his  heart's  core  and  throughout 
his  long  life,  there  was  never  a  flicker 
in  loyalty  to  any  cause  of  his  South- 
land, nor  quiver  in  the  superb  courage 
with  which  he  ever  manifested  his  de- 
votion to  her  welfare,  whether  it  was 
that  courage  most  acclaimed  in  prose 
and  song,  that  impels  one  to  offer 
his  body  to  the  cruel  mutilations  and 
physical  agonies  of  war,  as  a  vicar- 
ious sacrifice  in  behalf  of  cause  and 
country,  or  that  still  better  and  nobler 
kind,  so  little  told  of  or  sung,  which 
pronpts      the      few      who      have      it, 


(Contributed  By  A  Friend) 

to      brave      the      all      and      sundry 


humiliations  and  sufferings  strangely 
inevitable  to  the  soul  of  Him  who  is 
the  unfailing  champion  of  justice  and 
righteousness,  it  is  nowhere  written 
that  the  "Major''  failed  or  yet,  even 
faltered.  But  little  more  than  a 
stripling  youth,  when  the  tocsin  call 
to  arms  in  defense  of  the  Southland 
came,  the  "Major,''  like  thousands 
of  others  of  the  Souths'  superb  man- 
hood, answered  with  alacrity  and  sus- 
tained by  a  consecrated  spirit  of  de- 
votion to  service  of  home  and  coun- 
try, he  never  came  back  to  his  be- 
loved Georgia.,  until  the  last  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy's  regiments  had 
been  dispersed  under  a  treaty  of  peace 
and    a    tentative    of   re-union. 

The  perfidy  of  the  dominant  poli- 
tical party,  as  manifested  in  the  tran- 
slation from  the  horrors  of  war  to 
the  infamies  of  peace,  and  callc.l  Re- 
construction, is  a  story  too  often  fc!d 
to  need  more  than  a  passing  refei- 
enee  here,  but  the  trials  of  stroug 
men's  souls,  in  the  South,  during  'hose 
dark  and  disgraceful  days,  constitute 
an  epic  story,  that  can  never  be  fully 
told,  of  humiliation,  destitution,  out- 
rage, mercilessly  inflicted  on  the 
white  man,  yea  and  women  and  chil- 
dren and  met  with  a  grandeur  of 
sacrifice  and  heroic  purpose. 

Our  hero  had  his  full  part  of  all 
this  ignoble  burden  to  bear  and  need- 
less to  say  he  bore  it  well. 

And  later,  when  peace  and  quiet 
and  prosperity  had  their  proper  places 
again,  the  "Major''  poorly  equipped 
by  temperament  and  training  to  com- 
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bat  the  prosaic  task  of  making  a 
living  for  himself  and  his  family, 
most  of  his  inheritances,  having  been 
lost,  perhaps  found  his  proud  spirit 
more  disturbed  and  distressed  than 
was  true  through  all  the  hazards  and 
horrors    of   his    earlier   career. 

Let  it  be  known,  however,  that  he 
' '  muddled  through ' '  somehow  as  many 
other  heroic  souls  of  his  kind  and  era, 
did,  and  it  may  ay  ell  be  ventured  that 
no  family  was  contemporaneous  in 
all  the  land  more  signally  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  and  charm  of  its  wom- 
anhood, than  the  quite  sizeable  family 
of  the  "Major." 

There  came,  as  inevitably  must,  the 
lengthening  shadows  of  the  evening 
of  life  and  good,  old  "Major"  fell  a 
victim  to  an  incurable  malady.  Then 
too  came,  just  as  inevitably,  can  we 
say  continuous  manifestation  of  a  di- 


vine love,  vouchsafed  to  none  save 
those  of  unfailing  faith  and  who  have 
"walked  humbly  with  God." 

Through  months,  aye  years,  the 
"Major,"  although  sorely  distressed 
and  harassed,  in  body  and  mind,  mur- 
mured not,  nor  uttered  any  word  of 
complaint,  after  a  long  life,  much  of 
which  was  tempest  torn,  his  lovable 
soul  sped  home  to  Him  who  gave  it, 
and  in  whose  goodness  and  mercy, 
and  abounding  love,  the  gentle  spirit 
of  this  Christian  never  had  a  moment 
of  wavering  faith — truly  a  faith,  beau- 
tiful and  holy,  a  faith  beyond  human 
understanding — and  in  the  presence 
of  which  how  miserably  poor  are 
worldly  riches,  how  mocking  hollow 
worldly   praises ! 

We  may  venture  that  the  life  of 
the  ''Major"  is  now  reckoned  ai  suc- 
cessful  life. 


A  GOOD  TOWN 

Put  a  peg  of  prosperity  into  your  community  by  staying  with  it.  Al- 
ways greet  your  neighbors  with  a  grasp  of  confidence. 

Criticize  in  the  spirit  of  Godspeed. 

Say  a  good  word  if  it  hurts.  Remember  that  those  who  insist  on  hang- 
ing themselves  will  do  it  if  given  enough  rope. 

Give  your  neighbor  a  right  to  an  opinion  as  long  as  he  keeps  it  to 
himself. 

Discuss  questions  involving  your  better  welfare  instead  of  arguing 
with  him. 

Apply  the  Golden  Rule  regardless  of  consequences. 

Back  up  your  churches  and  relative  affiliations.  You  will  feel  better 
and  besides  are  setting  a  good  example  for  the  young  people. 

Give  the  young  people  plenty  of  pleasure. 

Failure  reflects  on  the  entire  town.  See  what  you  can  do  to  keep  your 
neighbor  on  top  of  the  water.     Don't  let  him  drown. 

Let's  have  more  handshakes  and  arm  in  arm  conferences  with  a  good 
will  parting.     It  adds  to  that  day's  events. 

Let's  break  the  shell  and  step  out.    Let's  show  'em. — Monroe  Tnquirer. 
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FIRST  MAN  TO  OWN  A  BILLION 


(Exch£ 

When  John  D.  Rockfeller,  Sr.,  was 
a  young  man  making  $10  a  week  in 
a  Cleveland  commission  office  he 
"wrote   this   in   his   diary: 

"I  believe  it  a  religious  duty  to  get 
all  the  money  you  can,  fairly  and 
honestly;  to  keep  all  you  can,  and  to 
give   away  all  you  can." 

Rockefeller  was  90,  July  8th,  and 
the  foregoing  is  still  his  life  motto. 
Living  up  to  it  religiously  for  almost 
75  years  has  made  him  the  richest 
man  in  the  world,  and  its  greatest 
philanthropist.  He  does  not  Iknow 
just  how  large  his  fortune  is  but  it  is 
said  to  be  at  least  one  billion  dollars. 
And  his  benefactions  add  up  a  half 
billion   more. 

Today  he  has  given  away  more 
money  than  any  man  on  earth  ever 
made  with  a  possible  half  dozen  ex- 
ceptions. Celebrating  his  90th  birth- 
day he  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing his  money  was  doing  these  things : 

His  trained  workers  are^  cleaning 
up  pest  spots  all  over  the  world — 
breeding  places  of  such  diseases  as 
malaria    and   yellow   fever. 

Patients  in  hospitals  throughout  the 
world  are  receiving  medical  help  that 
would  not  have  had  it  otherwise. 

His  specialists  are  working  on  age- 
old  maladies  in  the  hope  they  can 
free    mankind    from    them    forever. 

His  health  organizations  are  func- 
tioning  all   over   the   country. 

Education,  socialogical  research  and 
crime  prevention  studies  are  being 
carried   on. 

The  Rockfeller  Foundation  alone 
has    received    about    $200,000,000    to 


nge) 

spend  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 
Three  other  vast  funds  help  to  admin- 
ister  his   charities. 

The  University  of  Chicago  is  Rock- 
efeller's gift  to  the  youth  of  the  na- 
tion seeking  higher  education.  He  has 
supported  education  and  public  health 
more  effectively  than  any  man  who 
ever  lived. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  had  an  humble 
start  in  life.  He  was  born  on  a  farm 
near  Richford  in  Tioga  county,  New 
York.  His  home  now  is  at  Tarry- 
town    not   far   from   his   birthplalce. 

When  he  was  14  his  family  moved 
to  Cleveland,  O.,  where  the  boy  got 
a  job  as  a  clerk  in  a  commission  house. 
That  was  the  end  of  his  schooling. 
And  old  account  book  shows  he  re- 
ceived $50  for  three  months'  work. 
By  1856  he  was  getting  $25'  a  month 
and  the  next  year  he  Avas  advanced 
to  $500  a  year. 

In  1858  he  started  a  commission 
house  with  Morris  B.  Clark.  Oil  had 
just  been  discovered  in  Pennsylvania. 
Rockefeller  developed  a  cheap  process 
for  refining  crude  oil  and  went  into 
the  oil  business.  In  1870  he  organiz- 
ed the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  re- 
mained at  its  head  until  30  years  ago 
when  the  company  was  dissolved  by 
order  of  the  U.  S.  Courts. 

Since  that  time  opinion  of  Mr.  Rock- 
efeller has  undergone  a  great  change. 
Then  he  was  perhaps  the  most  hated 
and  most  harassed  man  in  America, 
pictured  as  greedy,  unscrupulous  and 
piratical,  a  result  of  his  company's 
methods  of  buying  out  or  forcing  out 
competitors.     But  he  inssts  now  that 
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he.  never  fought  a  rival  without  first 
offering  him  stock  in  Standard  Oil, 
and  that  every  man  who  accepted  nis 
offer  was  made  wealthy  by  it. 

His  retirement  from  active  connec- 
tions   with    the    oil    business    and    the 


giving  of  his  millions  in  philanthro- 
phy  have  brought  about  the  change  in 
public  sentiment  toward  him.  At  90 
he  is  in  better  health  than  he  was  at 
60  and  it  is  easily  possible  that  he 
will  round  out  a  full  century. 


THE  PRESIDENT  ONCE  SAID 


John  Adams,  in  a  proposed  constitution  for  Massachusetts  in  1778, 
"Good  morals  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  civil  society;  and  the 
knowledge  and  belief  of  the  being  of  God,  of  His  providental  government 
of  the  world,  and  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  as  being 
the  only  true  foundation  of  morality." 


FOUR  CAUSES  OF  CRIME 


(The  Newcastle  Times) 


During  the  last  twenty  years  20,000 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  eigh- 
teen and  twenty-five  years  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Indiana  Reformatory 
now    at    Pendleton. 

More  than  85  percent  of  them  came 
from  broken  homes,  where  the  father 
and  mother  had  separated  and  re- 
married. 

Only  one  percent  of  Indiana  's  popu- 
lation cannot  read  or  write  but  that 
one  percent  furnishes  37  percent  of 
the  reformatory  inmates.  Only  one 
college  graduate  and  only  fifteen  high 
school  graduates  were  in  all  that  20,- 
000   youth.     Get    those    figures. 

Not  a  single  Boy  Scout  has  ever 
been  sent  to  the  reformatory. 

Only  four  percent  of  the  20,000 
prisoners  belonged  to  a  church.  The 
percentage  of  negroes  and  foreigners 
is  very  low,  most  of  the  criminals  be- 


ing everyday  Americans,  born  and 
reared    in    this    country. 

These  figures  mean  something  to 
every  good  citizen.  That  broken  homes 
breed  crimes  and  the  person  who 
breaks  up  a  home  should  be  punished 
as    a   criminal. 

That  our  compulsory  education  laws 
should  be  strengthened,  as  education 
lessens   crime. 

That  the  Boy  Scout  movement 
should  have  the  moral  and  financial 
backing  of  every  good  citizen.  It 
seems  to  be  the  surest  way  to  keep 
boys  out  of  the  penitentiary. 

That  church  membership  seems  to 
be  96  percent  effective  and  should 
be  encouraged.  To  oppose  our  church- 
es is  to  encourage  crime.  Here  are 
four  splendid  ways  to  discourage  crime 
— lessen  divorces  support  education, 
the  Bov  Scouts  and  the  church. 
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COME  TO  SEE  US,"  INVITES  THE  FARM 

FAMILY 


By  Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon 


There  is  no  one  in  the  South  who 
practices  a  more  whole-hearted  hospi- 
tality than  the  woman  on  the  farm; 
hut  it  is  hospitality  which  is  mainly  of 
the  type  which  receives  with  cordiality 
those  who  come  to  stay  for  a  meal, 
a  day,  or  longer,  either  with  or  with- 
out an  invitation. 

It  is  more  rarely  that  the  farm 
woman  feels  that  she  can  spare  the 
time  to  plan  a  social  gathering  for 
her  friends  and  neighbors  and  ask  them 
to  be  her  guests  at  a  given  time. 

It  is  not  that  she  lacks  the  desire 
to  entertain  in  a  social  way,  but  the 
effort  needed  seems  too  great  and 
the  writing  of  this  series  of  articles 
is  am  effort  to  show  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  our  friends  with  us  in  num- 
bers if  we  will  be  willing  to  entertain 
simply  and  all  be  original  enough  to 
use  the  many  things  that  are  all 
around  us  in  the  way  of  refreshments 
and    decorations. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  so  sets  a 
community  apart  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding country  or  so  marks  it  as 
a  delightful  place  in  which  to  live  as 
the  fact  that  it  is  known  as  a  place 
where  there  are  frequent  social  gath- 
erings within  its  homes  where  men 
and  women  can  come  together  for 
pleasant  social  intercourse.  It  is  usu- 
ally the  community  with  the  right 
kind  of  spirit,  the  community  which 
we  would  choose  for  our  children,  that 
they  might  imbibe  the  friendly  spirit 
which   it   engenders. 

It  has  been  most  interesting  to  see 


the  friendly  feeling  which  develops 
between  the  county  boards  and  the 
farm  woman's  county  council  when 
that  organization  invites  the  commis- 
sioners and  the  board  of  education 
to  break  bread  with  its  members  in 
the  home  agent's  office  in  the  court- 
house. 

The  boards  have  appropriated  mon- 
ey for  work  being  done  with  farm 
women  and  girls,  and  the  counlcil 
feels  that  the  boards  should  know 
something  of  what  is  being  done.  It 
is  over  a  well  prepared  and  Avell 
served  lunch  that  progress  is  reported 
and  plans  are  made  for  the  future. 
The  meal  itself  serves  to  show  how 
far  the  women  and  girls  have  come 
in  their  abliity  to  select  food  wisely 
and  prepare  it  well,  and  the  ease  of 
service  demonstrates  a  familiarity  ac- 
quired only  by  frequent  doing. 

An  observant  man  remarked  as  he 
caught  the  unaccustomed  aroma  of 
coffee  proceeding  from  the  Temple  of 
Justice  as  he  slipped  into  the  court- 
house, ' '  There  must  be  some  woman 
about  here.''  And  when  he  was  told 
that  the  farm  home  makers  were  serv- 
ing at  meal  to  the  boards  he  said, 
"Wdl,  this  courthouse  was  built  to 
try  offenders  against  the  law,  but 
it  may  be  in  time  to  come  when  women 
have  learned  to  be  real  home  makers 
and  character  builders  that  their  chil- 
dren will  prefer  staying  at  home  to 
running  the  streets  and  there  Avill 
be  no  cause  to  try  offenders  against 
the  law  for  there   won 't  be  anv.     If 
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this  be  the  ease,  the  courthouse  may 
be  frequently  filled  with  odors  of  good 
food  and  the  laughter  of  well  sat- 
isfied people,  who  are  using  the  build- 
ing for  community  recreation  and 
pleasure  and  not  for  the  expression 
of  community  disapproval  of  the  of- 
fender  against    the    law." 

The  rural  woman  is  entertaining 
her  community  club  as  her  time  rolls 
around  and  is  doing  it  with  credit, 
but  to  do  it  with  ease  she  must  not 
be  afraid  of  the  simple  things.  Think 
back  on  the  delightful  parties  you 
have  attended  and  ask  yourself  if 
they  were  the  most  elaborate.  No, 
you  will  say,  they  were  the  ones  where 
the  hostess  was  the  most  charming 
and  where  all  of  us  felt  at  home.  It 
was  not  the  food,  not  the  decorations, 
but  just  the  friendliness  of  the  host- 
ess and  the  sweet  hominess  of  the 
entertainment    that    you    remembered. 

I  know  a  woman  who  was  confined 
to  her  home  with  an  ailment  that  did 


not  entail  staying  in  bed.  She  was 
very  desirous  of  having  her  friends 
with  her  and  having  them  often.  There 
was  no  servant  in  that  home,  and 
what  was  done  was  of  necessity  sim- 
ple and  must  ea/u'se  as  little  disturb- 
ance  as  possible. 

It  was  springtime  and  the  invalid 
was'  using  the  porch  as  her  living 
room.  What  better  then  than  iced  tea 
with  hot  rolls  and  butter  and  some 
of  that  delicious  Moraviam  sugar  bread 
to  refresh  the  guests?  The  breads 
were  set  to  rise  about  midday  and 
the  daughter  baked  them  just  before 
the  guests  arrived.  Simple?  Yes, 
but  so  satisfying  that  both  guests  and 
hostess  made  the  party  a  weekly  af- 
fair for  the  duration  of  her  illness, 
serving  exactly  the  same  thing  to  eat 
each  week.  "Would  you  have  the 
courage  to  do  that?  Select  some- 
thing perfect  of  its  kind,  have  plenty 
of  it,  know  you  were  right,  and  go 
ahead? 


IN  RURAL  VIRGINIA 


A  joint  committee  composed  of  three  representatives  of  the  state  and 
three  representatives  of  the  power  companies,  was  formed  at  the  recent 
conference  called  by  Governor  Byrd,  and  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  preparing  an  acceptable  plan  of  rural  electrification  throughout  Vir- 
ginia.. The  committee  adopted  a  report  which  promises  to  lead  to  rapid 
development  of  rural  electrfication  in  the  state. 

Four  elements  are  recognized  as  necessary:  Rural  consumers  educated 
to  the  practical  use  of  electricity;  utility  or  other  agencies  to  supply 
electric  current;  an  educational  agency  to  instruct  and  guide;  and  a 
supervisory  and  judicial  agency.  The  agricultural  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  is  regarded  as  best  suited  to 
perform  the  educational  function  of  instructing  and  guiding  the  farmer 
in  the  use  of  electricity  and  assisting  the  utility  companies  in  under- 
standing and  working  out  the  problems  of  serving  rural  consumers.  The 
State  Corporation  Commission  is  logically  and  legally  the  state  body  to 
aassume  supervisory  and  judicial  responsibility.— Manufacturer  Record. 
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ENEMIES  OF  THE  VACATIONISTS 


(By 

Every  summer  thousands  of  vaca- 
tionists are  disappointed  in  their  ven- 
tures at  camping  out  in  the  woods  or 
mountain  climbing  because  they  went 
into  the  woods  equipped  with  nothing 
but  a  rosy  and  romantic  notion  of 
life  in  these  shady  solitudes.  After 
about  a  week  of  such  life  they  are  in 
a  stalte  of  painful  disillusionment  and 
join  the  vacationists  that  take  to  the 
hotel  porch  palm-leaf  fan  for  their 
recreation  the  rest  of  their  days.  This 
is  too  bad  and  ought  not  to  be,  and 
would  not  be  if  these  vacationists 
would  take  a  little  time  and  care  to 
learn  how  veteran  vacationists  do  the 
thing.  It  is  a  science  getting  oneself 
through  the  woods  and  over  the  moun- 
tains in  comfort.  For  nearly  every 
wood  and  mountain  side  has  its  quota 
of  bugs,  snakes,  and  poison  oak,  or 
ivy,  thait  bite  every  person  who  crowds 
them  too  closely.  The  only  sure 
method  to  pursue  is  to  know  these 
enemies  and  their  habits  and  avoid 
them,  but  also  be  acquainted  with 
the  best  remedies  for  their  bites  in 
case  of  being  bitten. 

By  far  the  most  common  of  these 
enemies  is  the  poison  ivy,  for  some 
form  of  it  grows  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
some  sections  it  is  rare,  while  in 
others  it  is  so  common  that  it  is 
impossible  to  spend  a  day  in  the 
woods  and  not  be  bitten  by  it.  The 
cases  of  ivy-poisoning  run  into  the 
thousands  every  year,  and  every  ease 
represents  a  vacation  ruined  and  a 
multitude    of   regrets    concerning   the 


C.) 

venture    undertaken. 

Ivy-poisoning  is  generally  preven- 
table. Two  things  are  necessary : 
First,  learn  to  know  the  plant,  and, 
second,  take  j)reventive  measures  when 
there  is  any  danger  of  having  been 
exposed.  The  wisdom  of  this  precau- 
tion is  usually  hard  to  impress  upon 
the  one  who  has  never  had  a  dose  of 
ivy-poisoning ;  but  once  he  has  had 
to  undergo  the  discomfort  of  swollen 
eyes  or  bandaged  hands  for  a  week, 
he  is  likely  to  admit  the  wsdom  of 
it.  Many  people  will  insist  that  they 
aire  immune  to  ivy-poisoning,  but  au- 
thorities say  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one 
is  wholly  immune.  The  poison  mere- 
ly takes  hold  of  some  skins  more 
readily    than    others. 

When  learning  to  know  poison  ivy 
at  sight  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  different  kinds  vary  greatly  in 
the  shape  of  their  leaves  and  the  man- 
ner of  their  growth.  It  may  appear 
as  al  low-growing  weed,  or  it  may  be 
a  flourishing  bush  three  or  four  feet 
high  with  a  light  colored  woody  trunk. 
Again,  it  may  be  a  small  creeping  vine 
or  a  vine  three  or  four  inches  thick 
throwing  off  aerial  rootlets.  There  is 
only  one  characteristic  which  the  poi- 
son ivy  has  wherever  it  grows  in  all 
forms,  and  that  is  the  leaves  grow  in 
groups  of  three.  The  center  leaf  is  on  a 
stem  an  ich  or  more  long,  while  the 
other  two  grow  directly  opposite  each 
other  and  have  practically  no  stem 
at  all.  Whenever  you  see  a  plant 
with  this  kind  of  leaves,  whether  it 
is  vine,  plant  or  a  bush,  give  it  a  good 
distance.     It  may   be   harmless ;   very 
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likely  it  is  not. 

The  poison  of  the  poison  ivy  is  an 
acid  that  gets  on  the  skin  and  slowly 
sinks  in.  The  best  counter  agent  is 
an  alkali,  and  authorities  say  that 
two  of  the  best  remedies  are  ordinary 
baking  soda  and  common  laundry  soap, 
Avhich  contain  uncombined  alkali.  So 
when  one  ha.s  been  exposed,  he  should 
on  reaching  home  wash  the  exposed 
parts  with  a  strong  solution  of  ordin- 
ary baking  soda  or  common  laundry 
soap.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  poison  may  have  gotten  on  the 
shoes  or  clothes  and  one  may  be  af- 
fected by  handling  these. 

Next  to  plants,  insects  are  the  great- 
est enemies  of  vacationists.  But  there 
are  patented  remedies  for  keeping 
away  flies  and  mosquitoes ;  and  b  ;t 
for  these  protective  remedies  many 
woods  would  be  uninhabitable.  In 
many  woods  of  the  North  deerflies 
and  horseflies  are  especially  annoying. 
It  is  a  good  plan  never  to  go  into  an 
unknown  woods  without  some  such 
preparation.  Also  take  along  some 
ammonia  water  and  use  it  in  a  diluted 
form  on  the  sting  or  bite  of  such  in- 
sects. This  remedy  is  also  good  for 
bee  stings   and  wasp  stings. 

But  it  is  the  fear  of  snakes  more 
than  all  other  fears  that  keeps  most 
people  out  of  the  woods  aind  tall  grass. 
And  this  fear  is  largely  unfounded, 
according  to  the  actual  damage  done 
by  snakes  in  this  country.  The  only 
poisonous  snakes  in  this  country  are 
the    rattlesnakes,    copperheads,    moc- 


casins, and  coral  snakes.  The  other- 
are  hairmless,  but  are  all  killed  ' '  on 
principle. ' ' 

In  dealing  with  snake  bites  pre- 
vention is  worth  more  than  cure.  In 
a  rattlesnake  country  it  is  wise  to 
Avear  leggins  or  shoes  that  reach  to 
the  knees,  for  a  snake  seldom  if  ever 
strikes  higher  than  the  knee  of  a 
standing  man.  The  poison  will  not 
reach  the  flesh  through  canvass  or 
leather.  The  real  danger  comes  when 
picking  up  firewood  or  a  shot  bird 
or  gathering  flowers.  Again  in  climb- 
ing cliffs  and  using  the  hand  for 
support  there  is  danger  of  putting 
your  hand   on   him. 

In  case  of  a  bite  cut  open  the  two 
little  wounds  made  by  the  fangs  and 
suck  out  the  poison  at  once.  Then 
caiuterize  the  wounds  with  some  crys- 
tal of  permanganate  of  potash.  Wash- 
ing the  wounds  with  a  solution  of 
these  crystals  and  injecting  the  solu- 
tion into  the  surrounding  tissues  will 
cauterize  them  effectively.  When 
this  is  done  the  bitten  part  should  be 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  circula- 
tion by  bandaging.  This  bandage 
should  be  released  for  a  moment 
every  few  minutes  to  allow  the  cir- 
culation to  take  up  what  poison  is 
left. 

There  are  pretty  severe  remedies  to 
use  and  may  deter  some  of  the  timid 
vacationists.  It  should  not  do  so 
All  life  is  full  of  risks  everywhere, 
and  safety  is  found  in  knowing  the 
danger. 


Do  not  dare  to  live  without  some  clear  intention  toward  which  your 
living  shall  be  bent.     Mean  to  be  something ,  with  all  your  might. 

— Phillips   Brooks. 
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HER  WORKS  PRAISE  HER 

By  Minna  McEuen  Meyer 


Persons  who  desire  distinctive 
linens  for  tea  tables  or  for  their  rooms, 
who  desire  gifts  for  their  friends — 
something  that  is  different — have  fre- 
quently found  these  in  the  shops  in 
New  York  or  Boston  or  Washington 
that  handle  the  Near  East  Industries. 

If  one  such  lady  makes  a  trip  to 
Mediterranean  ports  and  stops  at 
Athens  or  Constantinople  or  Beirut, 
she  is  sure  to  go  at  once  to  the  shop 
that  sells  the  work  of  the  women  Avho 
live  in  the  refugee  camps  of  these 
cities.  While  admiring  the  beauti- 
ful embroidery  work  done  sometimes 
in  brilliant  red  or  in  green  or  gold, 
or  perhaps  in  shades  that  suggest  a 
pastel  painting,  does  she,  I  wonder, 
ever  think  of  the  history  of  the  wom- 
an whose  work  she  admires1?  Here 
is  the  story  of  one  of  the  workers, 
Madam   Kevikogiou. 

She  is  a  big,  fine  looking  peasant 
woman,  and  in  her  home  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  where  she  lived  be- 
fore she  became  an  exile,  she  helped 
her  husband  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
garden.  But  the  terrible  Avar,  the  de- 
portations and  the  life  in  the  refu- 
ee  camp,  have  left  her  today  the 
sole  support  of  a  husband  who  is 
paralyzed,  and  three  children  Avho 
must  be  fed  and  clothed.  She  could 
not  leave  home  to  go  out  to  work, 
and  embroidery  was  her  only  means 
of  earning  money.  At  first,  it  seem- 
ed to  the  American  relief  Avorker  al- 
most cruel  to  force  her  fingers  to  do 
fine  embroidery  work,  but  there  was 
no  other  way  for  her  to  earn  and 
patiently,  week  after  week,  Madam 
Kevikogiou 's  work  was  examined,  cor- 


rected, and  it  Avas  explained  to  her 
hoAv  it  should  be  done.  At  first,  it 
had  to  be  sold  in  the  shop  at  a  bar- 
gain, for  not  only  Avere  the  fingers 
clumsy  but  in  doing  the  Avork  there 
Avere  the  many  interruptions  AAThen 
she  must  give  attention  to  her  hus- 
band or  feed  her  children  and  then 
turn  back  to  her  Avork  for  a  feAv  stitch- 
es, always  stopping  to  Avash  her  hands 
carefully  because  the  shop  could  not 
accept  pieces  of  linen  that  Avere  soil- 
ed. Then  a  feAv  more  stitches  and 
the  work  must  be  put  aside  to  do  the 
cooking  for  the  family.  But  she  has 
been  so  grateful  for  the  Avork  and 
has  tried  so  hard  and  Avorked  so  pa- 
tiently that  the  last  articles  that  she 
brought  in  did  not  have  to  go  to  the 
bargain  tables.  They  Avere  good  enough 
to  pass  even  the  critical  eye  of  the 
one  Avho  selects  goods  for  export, 
and  noAv  they  are  bringing  in  enough 
money  to  make  it  possible  for  her  to 
support  her  family. 

Another  Avoman  AAdiose  Avork  you 
will  admire  is  Mrs.  Theophilides,  who 
Avith  her  tAvo  sisters,  her  mother  and 
her  oavii  frail  daughter,  landed  in 
Athens  from  Smyrna,  destitute,  as 
did  all  the  others.  They  Avere  ladies, 
born  and  reared,  spoke  and  Avrote 
French  and  Avere  used  to  the  real 
niceties  of  life.  They  Avere  Avomen 
of  the  old  school,  trained  to  do  fine 
needleAvork.  They  Avere  put  into  a 
one-room  refugee  house,  and  showing 
the  real  stuff  in  them,  they  started 
in  life  again,  doing  the  only  thing  that 
was  possible  for  them  to  do  to  earn 
their  food.  At  the  door  of  the  Ameri- 
can Near  East  Industries  Shop,  they 
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sat  in  line  with  all  the  other  old  wom- 
en, but  no  word  of  complaint  ever 
escaped  them.  Because  of  the  sad 
experiences  through  which  they  had 
passed,  the  old  mother  soon  died,  then 
the  older  sister  and  last  of  all  the 
delicate  young  daughter  fell  ill  of 
tuberculosis  and  lived  but  a  few 
months.  Poor  Mrs.  Theophilides  al- 
most lost  her  courage  but  still  she  and 
her  sister  kept  up  their  embroidery 
and  gradually  she  has  found  relief 
in  a  beautiful  effort  to  help  others. 
She  said  that  in  the  refugee  camp  she 
knew  twenty  women  who  were  too 
old  and  decrepit  now  to  come  to  the 
shops  regularly  for  their  work,  but 
if  the  work  were  taken  to  them  they 
would  be  able  to  earn  something.  She 
pleaded  for  a  chance  to  take  the  work 
to  them  herself,  suggesting  that  it 
would  help  keep  her  mind  off  her  own 
troubles.  Of  course,  she  and  her  sis- 
ter lived  from  what  they,  too,  made 
by  needlework  and  the  time  taken  to 


distribute  work  to  the  elderly  women 
was  taken  from  her  own  earnings. 
Of  the  twenty  whom  Mrs.  Theophil- 
ides helps,  some  are  crippled  with 
rheumatism,  some  are  old  and  feeble, 
but  they  love  the  work  and  they  look 
eagerly  for  the  coming  of  their  friend 
whose  coming  means  really  life  itself 
and  some  measure  of  peace  for  twenty 
old   souls. 

More  than  three  hundred  women, 
with  dependents  numbering  approxi- 
mately twelve  hundred,  are  employed 
by  the  Near  East  Industries  in  Athens. 
And  the  American  girl,  daughter  of 
a  former  United  States  Minister  to 
Greece,  who  gives  her  time  to  the 
supervision  of  the  work,  is  a  charming 
young  woman  who  might  spend  her 
time  in  ease  at  home  if  she  had  not 
discovered  this  means  of  bringing 
happiness  to  the  lives  of  many  peo- 
ple by  giving  them  an  opportunity 
for  work  by  which  they  earn  their 
dailv  bread. 


WHAT  SOME  HAVE  SAID 

"I  am  amazed  at  the  friends  who  say  that  the  old  Scottish  Sunday  was 
a  burden.  I  would  like  to  see  a  state  of  society  in  which  every  man  and 
woman  preferred  the  old  Scottish  Sunday  to  the  French  one.  That, 
society  would  have  solid  foundations  of  character." — Stanley  Baldwin. 

"Imaine  a  world  without  a  Sabbath.  It  would  be  a  world  without  a 
God,  without  religion,  a  world  of  wild  animals.  Sunday  stands  for  the 
divine." — Anon. 

"Harry  Lauder,  speaking  of  breaking  the  Sabbath,  says,  'I  would 
rather  go  back  to  the  coal  mine  where,  at  any  rate,  Sunday  is  looked  upon 
as  God's  gift,  a  time  when  a  man  can  refresh  himself  for  the  next  week's 
work.'  " — Anon. 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  JULY 


Room  No.  1. 
— A— 
Robert  Gentry. 

— B— 

Dace  Bean,  Jack  Mayberry,  Milton 

Mashburn,      Bruce  Sprinkle,  Willard 

Johnson,  Lee  Noles  anl  Dan  Wilson. 

Rc,om  No.  2. 

— A— 

Bynum  Williams. 

— B— 
Charles  Butler,  Willard  Brittain, 
Earl  Faulk,  Benjamin  Gurganus,  Ray- 
mond Jones,  Bernice  Wilson,  Charles 
Allred,  David  Hyatt,  Jack  Ross, 
Julian  Tuck,  Talmadge  Wade  and 
Kirby  Thomas. 

Room  No.  3. 
— A— 
J.   D.   Wiles,  J.   D.   Sprinkle,  Mor- 
ris T albert,  Walter1  Maddox  and  Jas- 
per Causey. 

— B— 
Melvin  Cathron,  Garl  Cornwall  and 
Ian   French. 

Room  No.  4. 
— A— 
James  Mills,  Willie  Lowery,  Leroy 


Aldred,    Emory    Huggins    and    Grady 
Thomas. 

— B— 

Clinton   Wall,   Sim   Sanf'ord,  Lester 
Wall,     Egbert     Wall,     Lee     Franklin 
Smith  and  Denus   Sclavonos. 
Room  No.  7. 
— A— 

Obie  Harris,  Grover  Tompson,  Cle- 
tis  Eason,  Gurney  Moser,  Jesse 
Bange,,  Carlton  Johnson,  Worth 
Johnson,  Lester  Yontz,  Walter1  Lock- 
amy,  Fred  Bennett,  David  Hill,  Hor- 
ace Felder,  Ray  Terris,  Marvin  Cook, 
Boyce  Greene,  Charles  Goodman, 
Robert  Smith,  Herman  Barrett,  Pink 
Chester,  William  Byrd,  Herschell 
Crews,  Russell  Ferris,  Jim  Camden 
and  Grover  Parker. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers 
in  Rooms  No.  5  and  6  Avere  away  on 
vacations  during  the  past  month,  and 
during  part  of  that  time  the  boys  in 
these  rooms  were  working  all  day,  we 
are  unable  to  publish  names  of  boys 
in  these  gradas  who  should  have  been 
on  Honor  Roll 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 

Our  purchasing  agent  has  received  He  will  return  next  Thursday  to  note 

bids  from  various  companies  for  our  the  reaction  of  the  test. 

usual  fall  and  winter  supplies.  ■ 

Russell   Bowden^   a   former  member 

Dr.    Husband,    of    Raleigh,    govern-  of  our  printing  class,  spent  last  Fri- 

ment  dairy  expei-t,  visited  the  school  day  afternoon  at  the  school. 

last  Monday.     He  inspected  our  herd  

and  gave  the  cattle  a  tuberculin  test.  Dr.  J.  A.  Patterson,  of  Concord  and 
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Dr.  J.  K.  Crozier,  of  Raleigh,  visited 
the  Training  School  last  Friday  after- 
noon. 

State  Senators  R.  S.  MeCoin  and 
J.  K.  Wilson,  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee;  Dr.  H.  E.  Miller, 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
and  Sam  Black,  member  of  the  legis- 
lature from  Cabarrus  County,  visited 
the   institution    last    Friday. 


Miss  Vernie  Goodman,  secretary  to 
the  superintendent,  who  has  been 
away  from  the  school  for  the  past 
month,  spent  the  week  end  at  the  in- 
stution.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
she  is  much  miproved  in  health  and 
will  soon  be  back  at  her  post. 

The  fish  placed  in  our  small  lake 
six  months  ago  are  doing  well.  One 
of  our  officers,  who  was  present  at 
feeding  time  recently,  came  back  with 
some  exciting  tales  as  to  the  growth 
of  these  fish.  He  declares  that  if 
they  grow  much  larger  it  will  take 
a  real  he-man  to  land  one. 

Many  of  our  boys  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  month  of  August,  which 
is  one  of  our  parole  months.  Tt  is 
expected  that  quite  a  number  who 
have  made  a/  good  showing  during 
their  stay  at  the  school,  will  refcura 
to  their  homes  during  the  next  thirty 
davs. 


We  recently  noticed  the  appearance 
of  boll  weevil  in  our  cotton  fields — 
quite  a  few  squares,  with  grubs  grow- 
ing in  the  inside,  have  fallen.  A 
number  of  boys  have  been  assigned 
to  g'o  over  the  fields  and  pick  up 
these   squares  and  desttroy  them  be- 


fore the  grubs  grow  in  to  full-fledged 
boll  weevils.  By  this  method  we  hope 
to  prevent  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  our  cotton  crop  by  this  pestiferous 
insect. 


Our  entire  family,  numbering  near- 
ly six  hundred,  is  enjoying  plenty  of 
canteloupes  >a/t  the  present  time.  These 
are  of  the  finest  variety  and  are  the 
best  that  our  gardens  have  produced 
for  several  years.  One  of  our  offi- 
cials said  that  the  canteloupe  he  had 
for  breakfast  the  other  morning  was 
so  good  that  he  ate  so  close  to  the 
rind  as  to  be  able  to  see  through  it. 
Like  the  Maxwell  House  coffee,  it 
was  good   to   the   lsat   spoonful. 


During  last  winter  part  of  our  out- 
side forces  were  engaged  in  cutting 
timber  for  some  of  our  neighbors. 
In  return  the  Training  School  was 
provided  with  quite  a  bit  of  lumber. 
We  are  now  contemplating  using  some 
of  this  lumber  in  erecting  a  black- 
smith shop  a>t  the  school,  to  house 
our  primitive  blacksmith  equipment. 
This  timber  together'  with  sojue  shing- 
les salvaged  when  our  barn  was  re- 
covered recently,  will  furnish  com- 
plete materia]  for  this  new  shop. 

The  Flowe's  Store  baseball  team 
made  its  second  appearance  of  the 
season  on  the  local  diamond,  la^t 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  was  again 
defeated  by  the  Training  School  boys, 
the  score  being  6  to  3.  Andrews,  on 
the  firing  line  for  the  home  team,  had 
the  enemy  batters  completely  at  his 
mercy,  allowing  but  two  hits,  and 
striking  out  nine.  Bost,  visiting  pitch- 
er, while  farming  ten  batters,  allowed 
the    local    lads    to    collect    five    hits 
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off  his  delivery:  There  was  some 
loose  fielding  on  both  sides,  errors 
were  responsible  for  all  the  visitors' 
runs  and  three  of  the  local  scores. 


Following  a  custom  of  several  years, 
the  service  in  the  auditorium  last  Sun- 
day afternoon  was  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon, 
Boys'  Work  Secretary,  who  is  en- 
joying his  vacation,  Mr.  J.  E.  Mc- 
Caeahren  presided.  After  the  open- 
ing exercises  consisting  of  songs, 
Scripture  reading  and  prayer,  Mr. 
McCachren  introduced  Mr.  A.  C. 
Adams,  a  prominent  Charlotte  at- 
torney, who  made  a  very  interesting 
talk  to  the  boys.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  Mr.  Adams  told  the  boys 
that  it  was  more  necessary  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, that  every  citizen  should  obey 
the  laws.  First  to  obey  the  laws  of 
God  and  build  ourselves  up  morally; 
second  to  obey  the  laAvs  of  nature 
and  keep  our  bodies  in  the  best  phy- 
sical condition;  third  to  obey  our 
civil  laws  a>nd  keep  up  the  highest 
standard  of  citizenship.  We  enjoyed 
Mr.  Adams'  talk  and  hope  he  will 
visit   us   again. 


Due  to  leaky  flues  in  our  laundry 
boiler  we  have  been  expecting  a 
break  down  for  several  months.  Now 
we  all  realize,  to  our  sorrow,  that  our 
laundry  machinery  has  ceased  to  func- 
tion. On  Thursday  of  last  week  Mes- 
srs Grier  and  Russell  made  an  open- 
ing in  the  wall  of  the  boiler  room 
and   removed   the   boiler.     Using   Mr. 


Graeber's  large  truck  the  boiler  was 
hauled  to  Charlotte  for  repairs.  Be- 
ing without  use  of  our  laundry  for  a 
whole  week,  we  had  almost  decided 
to  adopt  the  hot  weather  attire  re- 
commended by  Editor  Saunders,  of 
Elizabeth  City,  Avhen  we  received  word 
that  our  boiler  was  ready  for  work 
again,  thus  relieving  a  serious  situ- 
ation. 


Mr.  W.  R.  Combs,  of  Leaksville, 
together  with  Emma,  Ocie  and  Doris 
Slate,  the  latter  three  inmates  of  one 
of  the  State's  most  successful  or- 
phanages, visited  us  one  day  last 
Aveek.  One  of  the  little  girls,  about 
10  years  old,  Avas  sent  to  look  over 
one  of  our  cottage  dormitories,  and 
upon  her  return  she  frankly  admitted 
that  boys  could  make  up  beds  better 
than  girls.  It  seems  that  this  Mr. 
Combs  is  quite  some  fisherman.  He 
says  he  has  caught  more  trout  than 
any  man  raised  east  of  the  Mountains 
of  North  Carolina.  On  a<  recent  fish- 
ing trip  to  High  Rock  dam,  this  ex- 
pert angler  landed  a  seven  pound  carp. 
The  fact  that  he  did  not  lose  his  head 
and  "go  up  in  the  air,"  AA'hen  the 
big  one  got  on  his  line,  proves  that 
he  is  a  real  fisherman.  Mr.  Combs 
says  the  av  eight  of  this  fish  is  not 
just  a  fisherman's  story,  but  the  tale 
of  the  scales,  and  he  didn't  mean  fish 
scales.  This  is  a  very  striking  con- 
trast to  the  stories  of  our  local  fish- 
ermen, AArho  in  recounting  their  fail- 
ures and  successes,  usually  allow  the 
big  ones  to  get  away,  and  come  home 
Avith  the  small  fry. 
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M. 
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M. 
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38  to  New  York 
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32  to  New  York 
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No. 

40  to  New  York 

Southbound 

8:56  P. 

M. 

No. 

29  to  Birmingham 

2:25  A. 

M. 

No. 

31  to  Augusta 

4:51  A. 

M. 

No. 

11  to  Charlotte 

7:51  A. 

M. 

No. 

33  to  New  Orleans 

8:15  A. 

M. 

No. 

39  to  Atlanta 

8:55  A. 

M. 

No. 

37  to  New  Orleans 

11:29  A. 

M. 

No. 

45  to  Westminister 

3:31  P. 

M. 

No. 

135  to  Atlanta 

8 :48  P. 

M. 

No. 

35  to  New  Orleans 

9:39  P. 

M. 

*A11    trains    stojD    in    * 

Concord 

ex- 

cept    No.   38,   northbound. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  pafesengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington   and    beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Con- 
cord to  discharge  passengers  coming 
from    Washington    and    beyond. 
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A  TEST  OF  CHARACTER 

There  is  something  finer  than  to  do  right  against 
inclination;  and  that  is  to  have  an  inclination  to  do 
right.  There  is  something  nobler  than  reluctant 
obedience;  and  that  is  joyful  obedience.  The  rank 
of  virtue  is  not  measured  by  its  disagreeableness, 
but  by  its  sweetness  to  the  heart  that  loves  it.  The 
real  test  of  character  is  joy.  For  what  you  rejoice 
in,  that  you  love.  And  what  you  love,  that  you  are 
like. — Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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"Charles  P.  tSteinmetz,  who  was  unanimously  recognized  by  the  General 
Electric  Company  and  other  great  similar  organizations  as  the  world's  fore- 
most electrical  engineer,  was  once  visiting  my  home.  While  talking  over  with 
him  prospective  future  inventions  in  connection  with  radio,  aeronautics,  power 
transmission,  etc.,  I  asked  him:  'What  line  of  research  will  see  the  greatest) 
development  during  the  next  fifty  years?'  After  careful  thought  hs  replied: 
'Mr.  Babson,  I  think  the  greatest  discovery  will  be  made  along  spiritual  lines. 
Here  is  a  force  which, history  clearly  teaches  has  been  the  greatest  power  in 
the  development  of  men  and  history.  Yet  we  have  merely  been  playing  with 
it  and  have  never  seriously  studied  it  as  ive  have  the  physical  forces.  Some 
day  people  will  learn  that  material  things  do  not  bring  happiyiess  and  are  of 
little  use  in  making  men  and  women  creative  and  powerful.  Then  the  scien- 
tists of  the  world  will  turn  their  laboratories  over  to  the  study  of  God  and 
Prayer  and  the  spiritual  forces  which  as  yet  have  hardly  been  scratched.  When 
this  day  comes,  the  world  will  see  more  advance  in  one  generation  than  it 
has  in  the  past  four.'  " — Roger  Babson. 


IT  WAS  AWFUL 


One  can  hardly  credit  that  Laidy  Nancy  Astor,  a  member  of  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  one  of  the  Langhorne  girls,  famed  for  beauty  throughout  the  State 
of  Virginia,  should  have  been  subjected  to  the  indignity,  by  one  of  her  fellow 
members  of  parliament,  of  being  termed  a  "dirty  liar."  Lady  Astor  must 
have  had  her  finer  sensibilities  shocked  when  the  vituperation  was  uttered. 
She  was  reared  in  the  midst  of  Southern  chivalry,  and  despite  her  long  public 

career,  she  has  not,  we  are  sure,  forgotten  the  great  deference  shown  her  by 
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the  men  of  her  south-land.  It  would  have  been  far  more  elegant  to  have  said, 
she  was  "perambulating  in  the  realms  of  veracity" — a  polite  way  of  saying 
she  had  evaded  the  truth.  But,  when  a  woman  takes  a  man  's  job  she  may  ex- 
pect to  come  in  contact  with  people  and  conditions  that  otherwise  would  not 
come  into  the  life  of  the  woman  content  with  the  simple  home  life. 

THE  WORK  SATISFACTORY 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  United  States  begun  the  earing  for  starving  millions 
in  Armenia,  Turkey,  Syria,  Persia  and  Greece — the  victims  of  war  and  Turk- 
ish indignities.  This  great  work  has  come  to  an  end  having  on  hand  suffi- 
cient funds  to  care  for  the  children  and  do  other  work,  therefore,  no  other 
contributions  will  be  solicited. 

The  Near  East  fund  served  a  most  worthy  purpose  saving  1,600,000  from 
starvation  and  disease,  medical  aid  given  to  6,000,000,  also  fed  twice  that 
many  in  times  of  famine,  and  gave  132,000  orphans  a  chance  to  live.  We  are 
none  the  poorer  by  parting  with  our  money,  but  richer  in  spirit  by  helping 
those  who  could  not  help  themselves. 

The  following  from  Young  Folks  is  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Near 
East  work,  because  we  learn  many  have  been  made  self  sustaining,  homes 
established  and  families  reunited.  Such  reports  compensate  for  the  invest- 
ments made  to  save  a  suffering  and  persecuted  people: 

One  thousand  Armenian  boys  and  more  than  half  as  many  girls  from 
Near  East  Relief  orphanages  have,  with  the  permission  of  the  Egyptian 
Government,  found  opportunities  for  self-support  in  Cairo  or  Alexandria. 
Most  of  the  boys  are  working  in  shops,  while  the  girls  have  been  taken 
into  homes  of  Armenian  people  living  in  Egypt.  Mr.  Roy  Davidson 
supervises  these  former  Near  East  Relief  orphans.  There  are  working- 
boy's  homes  which  he  has  fonded  to  care  for  the  boys  for  the  first  year 
while  they  are  adapting  themselves  to  their  work  and  learning  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  which  has  given  them  their  opportunity.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  they  are  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the 
city,  with  their  work  and  with  the  language  they  must  use,  to  be  able  to 
find  homes  elsewhere  while  the  working  boys'  homes  are  filled  with  new 
recruits.  In  a  few  cases,  boys  who  had  long  supposed  themselves  entire- 
orphaned,  have  discovered  their  mothers,  living  perhaps  in  a  refugee 
camp.  From  their  own  savings,  they  have  brought  their  mothers  "to 
Egypt.  These  mothers  have  then  established  homes  for  their  own  sons 
and  hhave  also  taken  in  a  number  of  other  boys.  Among  all  the  1,600 
children  who  have  gone  to  Egypt  not  one  has  ever  been  arrested  for  anv 
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crime  nor  given  the  officials  any  trouble.     They  are  known  in  Cairo  and 
Alexandria   for    their    honest    industry,    politeness    and    cleanliness. 

AMBASSADOR  HERRICK 

The  sudden  death  of  American  ambassador  to  France,  Myron  T.  Herrick, 
reveals  the  fact  that  he  did  not  have  greatness  thrust  upon  him,  but  by  pluck 
and  good  grit  reached  the  height  of  his  achievements  and  won  the  highest  es- 
teem by  a  conscientious  performance  of  each  and  every  duty.  His  career 
is  marked  as  typical  American,  as  shown  in  the  following  editorial: 

Myron  T.  Herrick,  diplomat,  statesman,  lawyer,  banker  and  manufac- 
turer, American  ambassador  to  France  and  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
citizens  of  this  country,  died  suddenly  in  Paris  recently  after  having  been 
in  failing  health  for  months.  News  of  his  death  will  be  received  Avith  pro- 
found regret  throughout  the  country  which  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem 
for  his  high  character  and  distinguished  service  he  rendered  the  nation. 
According  to  his  biographer,  he  began  his  career  selling  dinner  bells, 
parlor  organs  and  lightning  rods  to  the  farmers  of  Ohio  from  which  humble 
start  he  rose,  by  virtue  of  his  application  and  ability,  to  the  position  of 
financier,  promoter  of  great  railroad  enterprises,  governor  of  his  state 
and  finally  ambassador  to  France. 

His  life  and  career  were  typically  American  and  will  be  an  inspiration 
to  every  youth  in  the  land.  It  all  goes  to  show  how  wide  the  door  of  op- 
portunity is  open  to  an  American  citizen  regardless  of  his  origin  or  en- 
vironment. It  goes  without  the  saying,  however,  that  Herrick  put  some- 
thing into  his  life  that  was  exceptional  that  raised  him  above  other  men 
of  his  time  or  he  could  not  have  been  so  signally  honored.  While  his 
countrymen  will  sorrow  at  his  death,  they  are  proud  of  his  achievements 
and  of  his  record  in  the  most  trying  hour  of  the  world's  history.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  products  of  his  time. — Smithfleld  Herald. 


The  winner  of  the  Edison  Test,  Wilbur  B.  Huston,  is  the  son  of  an  Episco- 
pal Bishop,  Olympia,  Wash.,  sixteen  years  old,  and  the  papers  state  that  he 
is  a  boy  of  beautiful  character,  both  modest  and  retiring.  He  met  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  success  with  no  outward  show  of  emotion,  and  looked  some- 
what surprised  and  embarrassed  when  he  was  lifted  bodily,  and  cheered  lustily 
by  the  other  contestants.  One  question  was  "what  would  you  do  if  you  had  a 
million'?"     His  reply   was  he  would  give  part  to  the  parish  church.     To  an- 
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other  question  "which  would  you  sacrifice  to  achieve  success,  honor,  health, 
happiness,  love,  comfort,  riches  or  reputation?"  His  reply  was,  "I'd  sacri- 
fice comfort.''  Do  you  not  think  the  reply  to  the  two  above  questions  reflects 
the  inner  home  life  of  this  young  boy?  Edison's  prototype  will  spend  the 
next  four  years  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  school  of 
his  choice,  all  expenses  paid  by  the  inventor — Edison. 

Mrs.  Cameron  Morrison  has  presented  to  Davidson  College  a  handsome 
Skinner  pipe  organ  and  a  Steinway  piano.  The  gift  with  all  equipments  will 
cost  $25,000.  This  most  splendid  gift  will  have  a  tendency  to  develop  the  spirit- 
ual interest  of  the  students  in  their  devotional  life,  and  bring  out  the  finest  cul- 
tural taste  of  the  entire  student  body.  Nothing  lends  a  more  refining  influence 
in  the  home  or  an  institution  than  music,  therefore,  this  gift  is  not  only  to  be 
appreciated  for  its  intrinsic  value,  but  for  the  influence  and  effect  of  music  to 
the  end  of  time.  The  gift  will  be  accepted  as  the  '"Sarah  Morrison  Organ." 
This  is  only  another  of  Mrs.  Morrison's  many  benefactions. 


The  Stanly  News  states  that  "the  people  of  West  Albemarle,  especially  those 
living  on  the  Concord  road  and  West  Main"  will  welcome  the  news  that  the 
work  on  hard  surfacing  of  this  road,  No.  74,  Avill  begin  at  once ;  and  it  Avill 
in  all  probability  be  finished  by  Christmas.  By  completing  that  10.2  miles 
of  sand  clay  in  Stanly,  Concord  and  Albemarle,  will  be  connected  by  a  thirty 
minutes  drive  over  a  ribbon  like  road  unfolding  over  hill  and  valley,  and 
recognized  for  its  cooling  breezes  and  delightful  scenerv. 
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CAPTURING  A  SEVENTEEN  YEAR  OLD 

WILD  STEER 


By  C.  W.  Hunt 


I  have  an  esteemed  friend,  Samuel 
L.  Kone,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  a  cat- 
tle.rancher,  horse  raiser,  oil  well  oper- 
ator and  city  real  estate  owner.  His 
holdings  cover  approximately  100,000 
acres  of  fenced  ranch  lands,  where 
he  grows  cattle  for  beef  and  horses 
for  the  saddle  and  harness.  He  is 
as  plain  as  an  old  shoe  as  social 
as  a  candidate  for  office  and  as  com- 
panionable   as    a    backdoor    neighbor. 

When  he  came  into  possession  of 
one  of  these  ranches,  there  were  a 
number  of  steers  which  had  gone 
wild  on  the  former  holder  of  the  place ; 
at  which  time  they  were  13  years  old 
and  refused  to  be  herded  or  associate 
with  the  ranch  cattle.  The  order  was 
to  get  them  in  any  way  they  could 
be  caught.  Occasionally  in  the  four 
years  one  has  been  taken  and  used 
for  beef,  but  hiding  as  they  did  in 
the  muskeet  woods  it  was  like  looking 
for  the  proverbial  ' '  needle  in  a  hay 
stack"  to  find  them.  Last  fall  there 
came  a  dry  spell  of  unusual  length, 
which  sucked  up  the  Water  holes 
these  beasts  had  watered  at,  which 
drove  them  to  seek  water  and  the 
only  Avater  in  the  inclosure  was  at  the 
coral,  where  all  the  cattle  were  water- 
ed. Thirst  finally  drove  the  three  ap- 
parently left  of  the  original  number 
to  the  coral;  one  very  large  one  weigh- 
ing approximately  1800  pounds  came 
close  up  and  the  cowboys  herded  it 
inside  the  gate  and  cut  it  out  with 
some  other  cattle  into  a  stockade 
made    of    musket    wood    set    on    end, 


so  nothing  could  scale  its  walls,  three 
of  the  cowboys  mounted  closing  the 
entrance  by  standing  their  horses  in 
the  opening  side  by  side,  while  the 
gate  or  door  could  be  closed.  When 
the  wild  steer  looked  around  and  saw 
it  was  solid  walls  all  but  the  gate, 
he  made  no  hesitancy  in  making  a 
dive  between  the  horses  clearing  the 
way,  jumped  a  fence  five  or  more  feet 
high  without  touching  it,  went  over 
another  fence  and  to  the  open.  The 
manager  of  the  place  laughed  at  and 
teased  the  cowboys  for  letting  it  es- 
cape after  they  had  it  inside;  they 
being  suspicious  of  attempting  to  las- 
so and  throw  an  1800  pound  steer  on  a 
900  pound  pony.  The  next  day  thirst 
drove  this  animal  back  in  search  of 
water,  as  it  had  no  opportunity  to 
drink  the  day  before.  When  it  ap- 
peared again  the  Mexican  foreman 
of  the  cowboys  declared  his  intention 
of  taking  a  chance  at  the  heavy,  and 
proceeded  to  overtake  and  lasso  the 
monster,  which  made  off  for  the  timb- 
er. Knowing  the  steer's  weight  the 
Mexican  did  not  attempt  to  trip  the 
steer  in  the  usual  way  of  getting  his 
lasso  along  the  right  side  of  the  steer, 
riding  ahead  and  bringing  the  rope 
across  the  hind  leg  and  suddenly  riding- 
ahead  and  to  the  left,  gave  it  a  whirl 
that  always  takes  a  steer  off  its  feet, 
but  used  a  tree  and  tripped  it  by  riding 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree.  Two 
other  cowboys  were  close  beliind  and 
when  the  Mexican  tripped  the  steer 
both    these  boys  put  ropes  on  his  horas, 
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making  three  lines  on  his  head  and 
he  was  unable  to  get  anywhere,  pick- 
ing out  a  stout  tree  the  monster  was 
pulled  up  to  it,  a;  short  stout  rope 
put  on  its  horns  and  tied  to  the  tiee, 
where  it  could  only  wiggle.  Orders 
were  given  the  next  morning  to 
slaughter  the  wild  steer  for  beef  for 
the  ranch  and  for  the  neighborhood 
around.  The  men  went  toward  the 
steer  to  carry  out  the  order,  but  on 
sight  of  their  approach,  the  huge  ani- 
mal began  to  plunge  to  get  away;  so 
great  was  its  fury  and  rage  its  heart 
was  overtaxed  and  when  these  men 
reached  the  tree  the  animal  was  as 
dead  as  if  a  bullet  had  plowed  through 


its  brain.  Notwithstanding  the  ani- 
mal was  seventeen  years  old,  and  the 
manner  of  its  death,  the  meat  "was  not 
tough.  It  was  coarse,  but  a  fair  grade 
of  old  beef.  After  satisfying  the 
ranch 's  need  the  remainder  was  dis- 
tributed to  those  living  near  free  of 
charge. 

The  animal  was  of  such  size  and 
such  spread  of  horns  (though  not  a 
long  horn)  that  Mr.  Kone  sent  its 
head  and  neck,  down  to  the  shoulders 
to  a  taxidermist  for  mounting.  The 
other  two,  if  not  famished  with  thirst 
last  fall,  are  still  on  the  ranch,  one 
of  which  is  iai  mulev  with  no  horns  at 
all. 


TRACE  PIPE  ORGAN  BACK  TO  EARLIEST  CIVILIZATION 

The  story  of  the  pipe  organ — the  noblest  of  musical  instruments — 
abounds  in  romance,  for  its  beginning  lies  in  remote  antiquity  and  its  de- 
velopment follows  the  progress  of  civilization  for  more  than  2,000  years. 
Limited  space  permits  only  briefest  mention  of  a  few  cardinal  points  in 
its  history. 

Of  first  importance,  the  parent  instrument  was  a  set  of  pipes  fastened 
together  in  a  row  and  made  to  sound  by  the  direct  force  of  the  breath. 
Later  some  200  years  before  Christ,  there  came  the  water  organ,  which,  in 
turn,  gave  place  to  the  bellows  type  of  instrument  that  was  first  used  in 
the  church  about  430  A.  D.  It  is  the  bellows  type,  highly  perfected,  that 
is  in  common  use  today. 

In  this  country,  our  strait-faced  Puritan  ancestors  opposed  music  as 
an  invention  of  the  Evil  One  himself,  so  its  acceptance  came  slowly,  and 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  century,  only  that  of  the  crudest 
kind  was  heard. 

The  real  history  of  the  pipe  organ  in  America  began  about  1713,  with  the 
importation  from  England  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Brattle 
organ.  It  came  to  Boston,  Mass.,  as  the  property  of  Thomas  Brattle,  a 
prominent  man  of  the  time,  and  was  set  up  in  King's  chapel. 

Other  organs  were  reported  in  the  years  that  followed,  until  John 
Clemm  produced  the  first  American-built  instrument  in  1737. 
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CHRIST  AND  NAPOLEON 


When  Napoleon  was  on  St.  Helena, 
it  is  said,  he  once  said  to  Count  Mon- 
tholon,  "  Can  you  tell  me  who  Jesus 
Christ  was  ? ' '  And  when  the  Count 
declined  to  answer,  he  said,  '''Well, 
then,  I  will  tell  you.  Alexander,  Cae- 
sar, Charlemagne  and  I  have  founded 
great  empires ;  -but  upon  what  did  these 
creations  depend?  Upon  force.  Jesus 
has  founded  His  empire  upon  love, 
and  to  this  very  day  millions  would 
die  for  Him. 

"I  think  I  understand  something  of 
.human  nature  and  I  tell  you  all  these 
were  men  and  I  am  a  man.  No  one 
else   is    like   Him.     Jesus   Christ   was 

more  than  a  man I  have  inspired 

multitudes    with    such    devotion    that 

they    would    have    died    for   me, 

but  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  that 
I  should  be  visibly  present,  with  the 
electric  influence  of  my  looks,  of  my 
words,  of  my  voice.  When  I  saw  men 
and  spoke  to  them  I  lighted  up  the 
flames  of  self-devotion  in  their  heart*. 
".  •  .  .  Christ  alone  has  succeed- 
ed in  so  raising  the  mind  of  man 
toward  the  unseen  that  it  becomes 
insensible  to  the  barriers  of  time  and 


space.     Across    a    chasm    of    eighteen 
hundred   years  Jesus   Christ  makes   a 
demand    which    is,    above    all    others, 
difficult  to  satisfy.     He  asks  for  that 
which   a  philosopher  may   often   seek 
in   vain   at   the  hands   of  his   friends, 
or  a  father  of  his  children,  or  a  bride 
of  her  spouse,  or  a  man  of  his  brother. 
He  asks  for  the  human  heart.     He  will 
have   it    entirely   to   himself.     He    de- 
mands  it   unconditionally,   and   forth- 
with  His   demand  is   granted.     Won- 
derful !  In  defiance  of  time  and  space, 
the  soul  of  man  with   all   its   powers 
becomes  an  ennexation  to  the  empire 
of  Christ.     All  who  sincerely  believe 
in    Him    experience    that    remarkable 
supernatural  love   towards  Him.  This 
phenomenon    is    unaccountable;    it    is 
altogether  beyond  the  scope  of  man's 
creative  power.     Time,  the  great  des- 
troyer, is  powerless  to  extinguish  the 
sacred    flame;    time    can    neither    ex- 
haust its  strength  nor  put  a  limit  to 
its  range.     This  it  is  Avhich  strikes  me 
most.     I    have    often    thought    of    if. 
This  it  is  which  proves  to  me  the  di- 
vinity of  Jesus   Christ." — Anon. 


A  LONG  LIGHT 

The  world's  strongest  light  will  soon  be  established  on  the  new  Palm- 
olive  building  in  Chicago.  It  will  have  a  candle  power  of  2,000,000,000, 
will  be  visible  for  700  miles  out  in  space  and  will  be  known  as  the  Lind- 
bergh beacon. 

But  for  the  airplane,  such  lights  would  never  have  been  produced, 
which  shows  that  progress  in  one  direction  forces  progress  in  an.oth.er. 

— Selected.. 
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A  PLANT  FOR  MAKING  MFN. 

By  Mary  Frix  Kidd,  in  Conqord  Daily  Tribune 


Twenty  or  more  years  ago  there 
was  heard  about  the  streets  a  popu- 
lar con"1  whose  refrain  ended  with  the 
words, 

"For  the  Devil's  always  lurk- 
ing- round  here,  just  to  find  the 
kind  that  never  hasn't  nothing 
else  to  do. ' ' 

This  ungrammntical  paraphrase  of 
the  old  proverb  ' '  An  idle  brain  is  the 
devil's  workshop"  seems  to  contain 
more  than  a:  grain  of  wisdom.  There- 
fore, it  follows  that  to  each  the  idle 
ignorant  boy,  who  is  out-of-step  with 
an  academic  system  of  education. 
something  constructive  to  do  with  his 
hands,  whereby  he  may  earn  an  hon- 
est and  profitable  living,  is  to  render 
him  much  less  likely  to  follow  a  life 
of  crime. 

An  outgrowth  of  such  a  dream  of 
human  service  of  the  late  J.  P. 
Cook,  who  desired  above  all  things 
to  reclaim  boys  deemed  hopelessly 
incorrigible  and  make  of  them  use- 
ful productive  citizens  of  this  great 
commonwealth,  on  January  12,  1909, 
a  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
the  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Train- 
ing and  Industrial  School  opened  its 
doors  to  receive  its  first  boy,  Worth 
Hatch,  of  Burlington,  who  later  re- 
turned to  his  home. to  become  an  act- 
ive factor  in  community  life. 

Very  small  and  weak  was  the 
project  in  its  beginning,  giving  lit- 
tle promise  of  the  splendid  up-to- 
date  vocational  institution  it  has  since 
become. 

And  but  for  the  generosity  and 
faithful  work  of  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters   and     the     State    Federation    of 


Women's  Clubs,  the  small  appropri- 
ation of  $10,000  made  by  the  state 
in  1908  would  haive  been  utterly  in- 
adequate. But  these  devoted  women 
built  the  first  cottage  home  and  do- 
nated $5,000  and  Professor  Walter 
Thompson,  then  in  charge  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Concord,  was  made 
superintendent. 

By  personal  visits  to  furniture  fac- 
tories in  High  Point  and  to  Parker- 
Gardner  Company  in  Charlotte.  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Cook  who  was  quite  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  the  struggling  institu- 
tion as  was  her  husband,  secured 
enough  furniture  to  furnish  the  first 
cottage. 

Remaining  since  its  beginning  a 
project  clear  to  the  heart  of  the  King's 
Daughters,  the  school  has  constantly 
been  served  in  every  way  possible  by 
them.  Aided  by  the  state  and  by 
many  personal  gifts  from  certain  big- 
hearted  friends  of  boys  in  the  s-tate, 
men  and  women  of  vision,  whose 
names  lack  of  space  forbids  mention, 
the  growth  of  the  school  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. 

From  its  meager  beginning,  the 
school  has  grown  until  it  now  owns 
423  acres  of  laind  under  intenshe 
scientific  cultivation,  and  rents  ad- 
jacent land  for  cotton  fields  to  keep 
its  boys  busy;  buildings  to  the  value 
of  $638,085.00  and  other  equipment 
bringing  the  total  value  of  school  prop- 
erty up  to  $1,020,695.00,  as  given  in 
the  10th  biennial  report  to  the  gover- 
nor and  board  of  trustees.  The  school 
endeavors  to  be  as  near  self-support- 
ing as  possible,  but  its  real  object 
is   the   training  of  boys   and  not   the 
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making  of  profits. 

No  bo jT  is  admitted  to  the  institu- 
tion if  he  has  reached  his  sixteenth 
birthday,  or  unless  he  is  sent  thither 
by  the  courts  of  the  state  for  some 
infraction  of  law.  The  school  does 
not  regard  itself  as  a  penal  institu- 
tion, or  even  a  reformatory,  and  it 
prefers    not   to   be   regarded   as   such. 

It  aims,  to  take  the  unfortunate  under- 
privileged, or  overprivileged  boy,  who 
because  of  bad  heredity  or  unfortu- 
nate environment,  or  ill-chosen  com- 
panions, is  about  to  slip  into  anti- 
social conduct  and  teach  him  the  im- 
portance of  obedience,  the  value  of 
honest  work,  the  necessity  for  truth 
and  honor  and  make  him  believe  in 
himself  and  the  possibilities  that  lie 
within  him.  And  in  doing  just  these 
things,  it  often  finds  that  the  boy 
must  be  taught  some  trade  by  which 
he  can  earn  an  honest  living. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  safe- 
guard the  health  of  the  boys.  Imme- 
diately upon  their  arrival,  they  are 
kept  at  the  Receiving  Building  until 
all  danger  has  passed  of  their  con- 
taminating the  other  boys  of  what- 
ever contagious  disease  to  which  they 
may  have  been  exposed  before  coming 
to  the  institution.  There  they  are 
given  blood  tests  and  vaccinated  for 
smallpox. 

Consequently,  there  is  very  little 
sickness  at  the  school  and  only  six 
boys  have  died  in  the  entire  20  years 

of  the  school 's  history.  They  are  given 
daily  health  building  drills,  regular 
exercise,  the  proper  amount  of'  sleep 
plenty  of  wholesome  food  and  whole 
milk,  and  the  water  supply  is  thor- 
oughly pure.  As  yet  the  school  has 
no  infirmary,  but  is  endeavoring  to 
secure  one. 


At  each  cottage,  about  thirty  boys 
live  together  like  a  big  family  un- 
der the  care  of  an  officer  and  a  house 
mother  under  whose  direction  they  do 
all  the  work  of  the  cottage  home. 
They  cook,  clean  house,  make  beds, 
do  their  own  laundry,  for  which  they 
now  have  an  up-to-date  laundry  plant 
— they  formerly  did  the  washing  in 
tubs  in  the  old  fashioned  way.  They 
are  taught  to  make  their  own  clothes, 
iand  their  culinary  exhibits  at  the 
fair  attests  the  skill  to  which  they 
have  attained  as  cooks.  Each  cot- 
tage is  conducted  as  an  entirely  sep- 
arate home,  there  being  no  central 
dining   room   and    kitchen. 

In  the  handsome  administration 
building  erected  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Can- 
non as  a  memorial  to  her  husband, 
and  replacing  the  old  building  which 
was  burned  several  years  ago,  the 
superintendent,  Charles  E.  Boger,  has 
his  offices.  All  business  is  transacted 
there  and  it  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
first-aid  infirmary.  This  is  near  the 
beautiful  iron  gates  given  by  Mrs. 
John  A.  Barnhardt  as  a  memorial  to 
her  husband,  and  close  to  the  stone 
arch  and  the  picturesque  chapel  built 
by   the   King's   Daughters. 

The  visitor  is  impressed  at  once 
by  the  great  profusion  of  beautiful 
flowers,  cultivated  and  cared  for  by 
the  boys.  In  summer  these  vari-col- 
ored  flowers  add  much  beauty  to  the 
grounds. 

An  efficient  well-taught  school,  em- 
ploying seven  teachers,  gives  the  boys 
thorough  academic  training  through 
the  eighth  grade.  The  boys  go  to 
school  half  of  each  day  and  work  the 
other  half,  except  for  a  few  weeks 
in  the  spring  and  fall  when  the  school 
is  suspended  and   all  the  boys   work. 
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All  study  is  done  under  supervision, 
and  after  school  the  men  teachers  ac- 
company the  hoys  to  the  athletic  field 
for    games    and    setting-up    exercises. 

In  the  school  building  is  an  audi- 
torium capable  of  seating  1,000.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  piano  and  a  motion 
picture  machine  in  addition  to  regu- 
lar equipment.  There  weekly  Sun- 
day School  and  other  religious  ser- 
vices  are  held. 

In  the  print  shop,  boys  who  show 
aptitude  for  such  work  are  taught  to 
be  linotype  operators,  with  the  result 
that  a  number  of  them  have  gone  out 
from  the  school  to  hold  responsible 
positions  on  the  larger  dailies.  Oth- 
ers are  taught  to  be  pressmen  and 
more  than  one  reporter  has  discover- 
ed and  developed  his  talent  there. 
There  the  '"Uplift"  is  printed  each 
week,  and  all  the  blanks  and  forms 
needed   by   the   institution. 

Other  boys  are  taught  to  be  bar- 
bel's, getting  their  experience  by 
practicing  on  one  another.  In  the 
shoe  shop,  a  detail  of  boys  mend  shoes 
for  the  whole  student  body,  and  in- 
cidentally fit  themselves  forthat  trade 
after  they  leave  the  school. 

A  modern  well  equiped  bakery  is 
operated  by  the  boys  under  the  dir- 
ection of  a  trained  supervisor.  There 
the  bread,  cakes  and  pies  are  baked, 
and  boys  trained  in  that  bakery  have 
found  profitable  employment  in  com- 
mercial bakeries  after  leaving  the 
school.  Another  place  is  devoted  to 
the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  large  storerooms  are  provided 
where  the   provisions   are   stored. 

Certain  bovs  detailed  to  take  care 


of  the  dairy,  which  boasts  a  large 
herd  of  pure-bred  Holstein  cows,  head- 
ed by  two  fine  sires,  undoubtedly  learn 
this  business  well  enough  to  earn  a 
livelihood  at  it  when  they  leave  school 
and  they  enjoy  the  work  while  they 
are  there.  Near  the  dairy  are  two 
immense  silos  which  are  filled  with 
green  feed  during  the  summer  for  the 
use  of  the  cows  in  winter. 

A  large  number  of  hogs  are  raised, 
tended,  of  course  by  boys  detailed 
to  the  work.  And  thousands  of  chick- 
ens are  raised  annually,  *vnd  they 
produce   large    quantities   of   eggs. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Crop 
Rotation  specialist  of  State  College, 
a  system  of  rotation  has  been  begun 
on  the  farm,  which  is  training  the 
boys  to  become  more  efficient  farmers 
and  is  leading  to  the  production  of 
more  food  for  the  boys  and  more  feed 
for  the  stock.  Quantities  of  garden 
vegetables  are  raised  by  the  boys, 
and  it  is  an  inspiring  scene  to  watch 
them  harvesting  immense  fields  of 
grain. 

When  a  boy  leaves  the  Training 
School,  if  there  is  any  thing  in  him 
at  all,  he  does  not  have  to  turn  to 
crime  for  a  livelihood.  He  is  trained 
for  a  trade,  which  cannot  always  be 
said  of  the  boy  leaving  the  public 
school.  And  the  records,  of  which 
Superintendent  Boger  is  justly  proud, 
shows  that  eighty  out  of  every  hun- 
dred boys  sent  to  the  school  as  al- 
most hopelessly  incorrigible,  do  make 
good,  and  make  honest,  sober,  indus- 
trious, law-abiding  citizens,  some  of 
them  outstanding  successes  in  the 
world   of   affairs. 


He  serves  all  who  dares  be  true. — Emerson. 
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THE  MASTER  FARM  WOMAN 


(Smithfield   Herald) 

The  five  rural  women  who  have  been 
signally  honored  this  year  as  master 
master  farm  women  are :  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Pou,    Elmwood;    Mrs.    Ida    E.  Brick- 


project  is  to  be  put  over  they  call 
on  Mrs.  Brickhouse, "  says  one  of 
her  neighbors. 

Mrs.    Turner    believes    that    "farm 


house,  Mackeys ;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Turner,  homemaknig  is  one  of  the  greatest  jobs 
Reidsville;  Mrs.  Lydia  Ashworth,  Fair- 
view;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Middleton,  Warsaw. 
They  will  receive  the  gold  pin  and 
the  title  of  the  Master  Farm  Home- 
maker  in  a  recognition  sponsored  by 
The  Farmer's  Wife,  national  farm 
women's  magazine  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  home  de- 
monstration department  of  the  State 
College  Extension  Service.  Approxi- 
mately 100  outstanding  rural  women 
of  the  nation  will  receive  the  honor 
this  year.  This  new  national  move- 
ment, introducel  to  Nortk  Carolina 
last  summer,  seeks  to  honor  all  farm 
women  and  to  recognize  their  con- 
tribution to  their  homes,  their  com- 
munities  and  the  nation. 

Mrs.  Pou  and  her  husband  bought 
a  sassafras  thicket,  19  years  ago, 
and  have  male  it  into  a  productive 
profitable  farm.  They  have  built  an 
attractive  home  and  beautified  the 
farmstead,  largely  with  income  from 
a  dairy  business  which  Mrs.  Pou  helps 
manage.  She  is  active  in  church, 
Sunday  school  and  community  affairs, 
and  has  been  vice  president  of  the 
State   Federation  of  Women's   clubs. 

Mrs.  Brickhouse  was  the  oldest  of 
twelve  children  an!  was  a  "second 
mother ' '  to  them.  Partly  due  to  her 
encouragement,  all  12  went  to  college. 
Following  her  husband's  death,  she 
went  back  to  her  old  home  and  be- 
came head  of  the  household. 

' '  Whenever  any   big   country-  wide 


in  the  world — I'm  a  farm  woman  and 
proud  of  the  title. ' '  She  has  been  pres- 
ident of  the  State  Federation  of  Home 
Demonstration  clubs  and  an  officer  in 
the  local  county  council. 

Mrs.  Ashworth  has  reared  six  chil- 
dren. The  two  boys  are  farmers, 
three  of  the  girls  are  teachers  anl 
one  is  a  homemaker.  All  of  her 
children  have  been  educated  beyond 
high  school.  Mrs.  Ashworth  is  ac- 
tive in  church  and  Sunday  school 
work,  the  Parent-  Teacher  associa- 
tion the  Home  Demonstration  club, 
Farmers  Federation  and  Garden  club. 
Her  chief  ambition  is  to  be  a  "real 
good  mother  and  homemaker." 

Mrs.  Mildleton  has  a  garden  from 
one  acre  of  which  she  has  made  a  net 
profit  of  $1,081.68  in  one  year.  Her 
premiums  in  garden  contests  have  to- 
taled $300  a  year  for  three  years. 
She  serves  a  vegetable  salad  every 
day  and  believes  this  largely  accounts 
for  her  family's  excellent  heallth. 
The  Middleton  farm  is  beautifully 
landscaped. 

According  to  Mrs  Leonore  Dunni- 
gan  Freeman  of  The  Farmer's  Wife, 
here  to  confer  the  honor,  the  five  wo- 
men are  the  representatives  of  thou- 
sands of  other  successful  farm  home- 
makers  of  the  state  whose  achieve- 
ments have  gone  unsung.  The  chief 
significance  of  the  recognition,  she 
says,  lies  in  the  tribute  it  pays  to  all 
farm  women. 
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MANY  TREES  DOOMED 

(Suffolk  News-Herald) 


11 Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  shade 
trees  in  the  city  of  Suffolk  will  have 
to  he  removed  for  the  protection  of 
pedestrains  within  a  period  of  ten 
years,"  was  the  startling  statement 
made  by  Joseph  A.  Fraim  of  Nor- 
folk, tree  surgeon,  amd  president  of 
of  Joseph  A.  Fraim,  Inc.,  in  discussing 
te  subject  of  tree  conservation  re- 
cently. Mr.  Fraim,  at  the  request 
of  the  Nansemond  River  Garden  Club, 
has  only  recently  completed  a  care- 
ful survey  of  the  trees  of  the  city  and 
finds  that  many  have  already  been 
too  long  neglected  to  save  through 
the  skill  of  the  tree  surgeon.  The 
other  75  per  cent  will  have  to  be  given 
attention  or  they  will  eventually  go 
the  same  way  in  the  course  of  time. 
They,  too,  will  become  a  menace  to 
pedestrains,    he    said. 

Mr.  Fraim  does  not  advocate  a  tree 
planting  campaign  in  Suffolk  until 
those  already  growing  are  properly 
cared  for,  but  he  favors  taking  steps 
now  to  preserve  the  hundreds  that 
line  the  streets  and  sidewalks  and  add 
an  air  of  distinction  and  dignity  to 
the  community.  These  trees  to  be  fed 
scientifically,  properly  trimmed  and 
decayed  places  treated  before  the  rav- 
ages of  disease  render  their  cases 
hopeless.  In  the  day  of  brick  and 
dirt  sidewalks  shade  trees  in  cities 
managed  to  get  their  nourishment 
from  the  ground  in  the  natural  way, 


he  said,  but  in  this  concrete  age  they 
must  be  fed  artifically  or  they  will 
starve. 

He  suggests  the  training  of  one 
or  two  men  from  the  regular  forces 
of  the  city  employes  Avhose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  look  after  the  trees 
systematically  and  keep  a  pace  ahead 
of  the  game.  For  ordinary  care  he 
says  it  is  not  necessary  to  employ 
experts,  but  he  urges  preventive  me- 
thods as  in  case  of  human  beings. 

Council  will  be  asked  next  year 
to  create  a  tree  conservation  fund 
and  include  it  in  the  annual  budget, 
though  the  amount  be  small.  It 
has  been  found  that  shade  trees, 
aside  from  their  esthetic  beauty,  have 
a  distinct  real  estate  value,  variously 
estimated  according  to  their  size,  con- 
dition and  location.  Saving  the  shade 
trees,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  the 
conservation  of  real  estate  and  in- 
creasing its  value  as  a  community  as- 
set. 

Mr.  Fraim,  with  a  force  of  men 
is  now  engaged  in  doing  some  tree 
surgery  in  Suffolk  for  citizens  of  the 
city  on  their  owTn  account.  He  has 
a  number  of  men  at  work  in  North 
Carolina  where  neglect  of  trees  has 
been  as  woeful  as  in  Virginia.  Eli- 
zabeth City  and  Edenton  are  now 
making  a  heroic  effort  to  save  their 
ancient  trees  as,  are  other  cities  in 
all    the    states. 


What  you  were,  others  may  answer  for; — what  you  tried  to  be;  you 
must  answer  for,  yourself.     Was  the  heart  pure  and  true — tell  us  that? 


-Ruskin. 
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MRS.  MCKIMMON  AND  MISS  THOMAS 
GIVING  VALUABLE  AID  IN  NUTRITION 

WORK 

(The  Health  Bulletin) 


If  there  were  such  a  thing  as  prac- 
tical romancing-,  then  Mrs.  Jane  Mc- 
Kimrnon  could  qualify  as  one  of  the 
great  practical  romancers  of  this 
State.  The  story  has  been  told  at 
home  and  abroad  many  times  and  told 
by  writers  better  qualified  than  this 
one  to  describe  it.  However,  it  will 
not  do  any  harm  to  record  just  here 
that  Mrs.  McKimmon  commenced  some 
twenty  years  ago  one  of  the  great 
movements  looking  toward  bettering 
the  health  and  living  conditions  of 
rumbers  of  people  in  North  Carolina. 

At  the  time  this  work  of  home 
demonstration  agents  was  commenced 
in  some  of  the  counties  of  the  State 
there  was  not  the  knowledge  avail- 
able as  at  present,  and  there  was  not 
the  universal  recognition  of  the  im- 
portantance  of  a  balanced  diet  for 
people  that  there  is  at  the  present 
time.  The  stock  raising  people  blazed 
the  trail  in  their  great  slogan,  "A 
Balanced  Ration,'"  for  the  success- 
ful production  of  marketable  pork  and 
beef.  The  home  demonstration  agents, 
for  the  most  part  practical  women 
of  good  education  and  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  food,  commenced  their  work 
by  going'  into  the  homes  of  some  of 
the  citizens  of  the  county  where  they 
were  located  and  by  actual  demonstra- 
tion showed  the  people  how  to  select 
food  and  how  to  prepare  it. 

In  the  matter  of  dress  people  who 
had  lacked  the  opportunity  of.  know- 
ing  how   to    select    and   tit    and    w"ar 


the  proper  and  most  desirable  cloth- 
ing could  easily  observe  on  the  streets 
and  at  the  churches  and  in  the  stores 
the  things  that  were  rteccssa'y  to 
enable  them  to  improve  their  per- 
sonal appearance  through  wearing 
better  clothing.  The  same  people 
who  needed  a  knowledge  of  food  se- 
lection and  food  requirements  equally 
as  bad  as  they  needed  a  knowledge 
of  dress  did  not  have  the  opportuni- 
ty of  seeing  such  selection  made  and 
utilized.  Therefore  the  home  demon- 
stration agent  from  the  beginning 
filled  a  very  important  requirement 
for   numbers   of   people. 

In  these  days  of  economic  stress, 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  so  on,  it 
is  necessary  to  stretch  income  just  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  matter  of  food, 
as  well  as  other  living  requirements. 
All  of  our  habits  and  requirements 
now-ianlays  also  seem  geared  to  a 
much  higher  speed  than  formerly), 
making  it  even  more  necessary  than 
ever  to  provide  the  proper  foods  in 
abundance  to  enable  us  to  keep  the 
pace. 

Pellagra  is  one  of  the  diseases 
known  as  a  deficiency  disease,  the 
prevention  of  which  requires  from 
babyhood  on  a  properly  balanced  diet 
consisting  of  a  wide  variety  of  food. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  families 
that  have  the  food  are  often  found  de- 
ficient in  knowledge  of  how  to  pre- 
pare and  balance  their  meals  in  order 
to  get  the  most  nutrition  value  from 
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the  least  expenditure.  The  alarming 
increase  of  pellagra  in  the  State,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  demonstration 
workers,  agricultural  authorities,  as 
well  as  physicians  and  health  officers 
has  emphasizel  anew  the  necessity 
for  sound  teaching  widely  extended 
in  this  field. 

"We  look  upon  Mrs.  McKirnmon  and 
her  assistant  Miss  Mary  E.  Thomas 
as  being  experts  in  the  field  of  nutri- 
tion. We  do  not  hesitate  to  advise 
the  physicians  of  North  Carolina, 
Avhen  called  to  treat  patients  suffer- 
ing from  pellagra,  that  it  is  to  their 
own  interest  and  to  the  interest  of 
the  patients  and  their  families  to 
freely  recommend  the  services  of  Mrs. 
McKirnmon 's  home  demonstration 
agents,  under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Thomas,  in  carrying  out  the  doctor's 
direction,  in  order  to  assure  a  daily 
diet  embracing  a  sufficient  amount  of 
properly  prepared  foods.  The  phy- 
sician in  such  cases  is  simply  com- 
manding the  services  of  valuable, 
competent  authorities  Avhich  will  prove 
of  a  great  deal  of  assistance  to  his 
patients. 

Recently  Mrs.  McKirnmon  has  sent 
out  the  following  circular  letter  to 
all  of  her  agents  in  the  home  demon- 
stration work  in  fifty-five  counties  of 
North  Carolina  : 
"My  dear  Co-worker: 

' '  I  am  enclosing  an  article  which  is 
self-explanatory,  and  I  am  asking 
you  to  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  your 
ability  with  any  family  or  person 
in  your  county  who  is  suffering  from 
pellagra. 

"Miss  Thomas  tells  me  she  has  sent 
to  each  one  of  you  a  copy  of  the 
N.  C.  Health  Bulletin  for  April,  1929, 
which    [has    an    excellent    article    on 


pellagra  by  Dr.  Cooper.  She  has  also 
recommended  to  you  a  bulletin  sent 
out  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice entitled  'Pellagra,  Its  Nature 
and  Prevention '  by  Joseph  Goldberger, 
Surgeon  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
This  bulletin  is  reprint  No.  1174, 
Public  Health  Reports.  I  hope  you 
will  make  a  thorough  study  of  both 
of  these  bulletins  and  also  the  diet 
gotten  out  by  Miss  Thomas,  a  copy 
of  which  T  am  enclosing.  This  is 
based  on  Dr.  Goldberger's  diet,  and 
if  you  are  called  upon  by  people  in 
the  county  this  is  the  diet  to  be  rec- 
ommended. I  hope  you  will  look  over 
the  food  situation  in  any  family  to 
which  your  attention  is  called  and  see 
Avhat  you  can  do  towards  establish- 
ing a  better  diet  for  the  famiy's  nu- 
trition. I  also  believe  you  can  so 
enlighten  the  family  that  it  will  be 
willing  to  plant  a  garden  and  secure 
both   poultry    and    a    cow    if   j^ossible. 

' '  I    am    leaving    the    procedure    to 
your    own    good    common    sense,    and 
I  know  you  will  exercise  tact  in  any 
situation  in  which  you  And  yourself. 
I   believe   it    is   our  duty   to   do   what 
we  can  to  help  the  pellagra  situation, 
and  I  farther  believe  that  we  are  in 
a  position,  with  the  machinery  Avhich 
we  possess,  to  do  a  real  service  to  the 
farm  people  who  are  unfortunate  en- 
ough  to   be   stricken   with   pellagra. 
' '  Sincerely    yours, 
"Jane   S.  McKirnmon, 
"Assistant    Director    of    Extension." 

It  will  be  noted  from  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kirnmon's  letter  just  quoted  that  she 
calls  attention  to  a  suggested  sample 
diet  sent  out  by  Miss  Thomas.  There 
is  some  sound  information  in  Miss 
Thomas'  suggestions,  and  we  take 
pleasure  in  quoting  from  Miss  Thorn- 
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a.s'  introductory  to  her  diet  schedules 
as  well  as  the  suggested  menu.  Right 
here  we  want  to  emphasize  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  a  good  physician  be- 
ing in  charge  of  any  patient  or  any 
suspected  case  of  pellagra.  These 
diet  schedules  and  suggestions  should 
first  receive  the  approval  of  the  at- 
tending physicians  before  the  patient 
or  the  family  undertake  to  put  into 
effect  any  kind  of  a  diet  prescribed 
by  anybody. 

Suggestions   From  Miss  Thomas 

" '  Food  that  can  keep  us  from  hav- 
ing pellagra  can  also  aid  greatly  in 
curing  pellagra.  When  the  disease  is 
actually  present,  Dr.  Goldberger  says 
powdered  yeast,  sweet  or  buttermilk, 
lean  meat,  fresh  meat  juice,  scraped 
beef,  egg  yolk,  fresh  canned  tomato 
juice  should  be  given  preference. 

' '  Dried  pure  yeast  contains  more  of 
the  pellagra-preventive  vitamin  than 
any  known  food.  For  use  as  a  food 
the  powdered  yeast  should  be  stirred 
into  boiling  water  and  allowed  to  boil 
about  one  minute.  Two  tablespoons- 
fuls  or  one  ounce  of  powdered  yeast 
a  day  will  ordinarily  be  enough  for 
an  adult.  One  to  two  teaspoonfuls 
may  be  given  three  to  six  times  a  day 
in  milk,  tomato  juice,  or  fruit  juices. 

"Owning  a  good  milk  cow,  raising 
poultry  and  eggs  and  a  meat  supply 
for  home  consumption,  and  growing  a 
year-round  garden  on  every  farm  is 
the  best  assurance  of  an  adequate  food 
supply. 

"The  Home  Demonstration  Division 
is  making  every  effort  to  encourage 
the  rural  people  of  North  Carolina  to 
produce  these  on  the  farm  to  con- 
serve the  surplus  for  use  during  the 
winter  months,  and  to  prepare  all 
foods  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  their 


greatest  nutritive  value. 
"Dr.   G-<oldberger's  Diet  for  Pellagra 
Prevention 
"With   interpretation  by  Mary  E. 
Thomas,    Nutrition    Specialist    of   the 
Division      of      Home      Demonstration 
Work,    State   College,   Raleigh. 
Milk — sweet    or    buttermilk — 2    pints 

daily. 
Lean  meat — beef,  mutton,  pork,  fish, 

fowl,   14  to   y2  pound  per  day. 
Eggs — at    least   one    daily. 
Vegetables— sweet    or   Irish   potatoes, 

turnips,    string    beans,    tomatoes, 

cabbage,    collards,    turnip   greens, 

spinach,  and   other  vegetables — 2 

servings     daily     in     addition     to 
starchy  vegetables. 
Fruits — fresh,     canned     or     dried — 2 

servings    daily. 
Whole  grain  products— breakfast  cer- 
eals or  bread  made  of  the  whole 

grain — 2  servings   daily. 
Water — Six  to  eight  glasses  a  day. 

These  foods  may  be  distributed  as 
follows : 
For  Breakfast : 

Sweet    milk    daily. 

Oatmeal    served    with    milk    four 

times  a  week. 

Grits  with  meat  gravy  or  butter 

three    times    a    Aveek. 

One  egg   daily. 

Bread    or   biscuit    daily. 

Fresh,    stewed,    or    canned    fruit 

daily. 
For  Dinner : 

One  meat  dish,  beef  stewed,  roast, 

hash,  steak,  lean  pork,  boiled  or 

roast  fowl,  fish  every  day. 

Dried  beans  or  dried  peas  two  or 

three  times  a  week. 

Irish    or   sweet    potatoes    or   rice 

every   day. 

One    green    vegetable    daily — col- 
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lards,  turnip  greens,  snap  beans,  Butter  daily. 

etc.  ^>gg,  lean  meait  or  cheese — several 

One  other  vegetable  daily  such  as  times    a   week, 

turnips,  carrots,  tomatoes,  squash,  Vegetable   salad    several   times   a 

etc.  week. 

Bread   daily.  Fruit — stewed,  canned  or  fresh' — 

Buttermilk   daily.  daily. 

For   Supper:  Syrup — old-fashioned  cane  syrup 

Sweet  or  buttermilk  daily.  or  sorghum  several  times  a  week. 
Biscuit   or   bread   daily. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  ELECTRICITY 


In  the  opinion  of  experts  the  present  demand  for  electric  service  should 
be  trebled  in  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

A  survey  of  the  past  quarter-century  in  electrical  history  gives  more 
than  adequate  grounds  for  such  a  forecast.  Practcally  all  the  vast  pro- 
gress that  has  electrified  thousands  of  communities,  many  of  them  small 
and  isolated,  and  revolutionized  the  life  of  our  wage-earners  has  been 
made  in  twenty-five  years. 

Yet  the  field  open  for  possible  development  has  barely  been  touched. 
Electrification  ,of  homes  and  factories  is  far  from  complete  and  new  uses 
for  power  are  being  discovered  almost  daily.  Great  railroad  electrification 
projects  have  been  inaugurated  and  others  are  planned.  And  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  developments,  the  electrification  of  farms  and  rural  ter- 
ritory, is  in  its  infancy. 

Mass  production  and  distribution  of  power,  through  the  medium  of  in- 
terconnected electric  systems  serving  hundreds  of  communities  and  count- 
less homes  and  factories,  has  steadily  raised  the  quality  and  efficiency  of 
service  while  decreasing  the  cost.  The  day  of  the  small  plant  giving  unde- 
pendable  and  frequently  interrupted  service  to  a  few  customers  at  a  rela- 
tively high  cost,  is  over. 

No  imagination  can  accurately  foretell  the  future.  Uses  of  power  will 
be  evolved  that  as  yet  are  undreamed  of.  The  home  and  factory  and 
farm  will  reach  standards  of  prosperity  and  efficiency  that  far  exceeded 
anything  within  present  human  knowledge.  The  electrical  age  is  still- 
gathering  momentum  and  moving  forward  at  a  dazzling  pace. 

— The  Manufacturer. 
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TIMES  NOT  BAD  -  PEOPLE  FOOLISH 


(Henderson  Times-News) 


The  Beaufort  News  says  "  Times 
are  not  so  bad"  and  proceeds  with 
the  explanation  that  conditions  have 
so  radically  changed  in  late  years 
that  people  make  complaint  now 
about  conditions  when  would  •  have 
been  considered  exceptionally  favor 
able  and  prosperous  20  or  30  years 
ago.  Then  The  News  sums  up  the 
matter  in  ths  way : 

"It  is  not  that  money  is  so  much 
scarcer — the  bank  deposits  show  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  it — but  it  is 
rather  than  the  standard  of  living 
requires  so  much  more  money  than  in 
years  past.  There  is  probably  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  Cartaret  county  in- 
vested in  automobiles.  Ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  there  was  not  half  so  much 
of  this  kind  of  property.  There  are 
many  other  things  people  didn  't  used 
to  have  that  they  have  now.  If  peo- 
ple spent  no  more  now  than  they  did 
15  or  20  years  ago  everybody  would 
soon  be  rich. 

The  above  hits  the  nail  squarely 
on  the  head.  There  is  more  money, 
"but  the  standard  of  living  requires 
so  much  more  money  than  ever  be- 
fore," says  The  News.  The  Times- 
News  has  often  directed  attention  to 


facts  which  are  obvious  to  the  stud- 
ent of  present  conditions  and  among 
these  is  the  fact  that  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  country's  volume  of 
business  is  not  vastly  increased  over 
the  business  of  a  few  decades  ago, 
but  the  fact  that  people  nowadays 
feel  that  they  must  spend  so  much 
more  than  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents thought  it  necessary  to  spend 
The  condition  that  makes  so-called 
"poor  business"  throughout  this 
country  is  caused  by  extravagance, 
indulgence,  over-buying  and  idleness. 
Recently  The  Times-News  printed 
figures'  compiled  at  the  University  cf 
North  Carolina  showing  that  of  every 
hundred  dollars  of  income  the  people 
of  this  state  a  little  more  than  two 
dollars  is  spent  in  supporting  the  pub- 
lic schools,  while  mere  than  $15  is 
spent  for  automobiles.  The  opinion 
of  this  newspaper  is  that  it  costs  the 
average  family  of  five  persons  in 
North  Carolina  more  to  maintain  the 
family  automobile,  radio  and  other 
time-paying  purchases  than  is  expend- 
ed for  food  and  clothing.  A  few  de- 
cades ago  none  of  these  things  had 
to   be    paid   for. 


"Only  through  failure  do  men  learn  some  of  the  most  valuable  lessons 
in  life,  considered  thus  it  is  a  success.  Failure  spurs  one  on  to  try 
again.  It  teaches  self  control.  From  the  failure  of  today  one  can  learn 
his  own  weakness  and  grow  stronger  for  tomorrow's  task.  Failure  is 
good  for  one's  pride,  it  makes  ,one  humble  and  sympathetic.  And  fail- 
ure is  successful  when  it  challenges  one  to  give  oneself  in  the  cause,  thus 
the  victories  of  life  are  won." 
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THE  COST  OF  ILLNESS 


(Reidsville  Review) 


After  an  exhaustive  research,  Dr. 
Homer  Folks,  secretary  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  has  estimated  the  annual  ex- 
penditures for  illness  in  the  United 
States  at  nearly  four  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  to  which  must  be  add- 
ed 700  millions  for  medicines  and  sup- 
plies. Dr.  Folks  also  estimates  the 
loss  of  earnings  because  of  illness 
and  premature  deaths  as  12,000  mil- 
lions   of    dollars    annually. 

The  question  of  the  "cost  of  medi- 
cal care,"  and  whether  the  state,  in- 
dustries, corporations  or  individuals 
shall  control  the  business,  is  receiving 
the  serious  attention  of  leading  medi 
cal  men,  economists  and  legislators. 

Dr.  Wilbur,  president  of  Stanford 
University,  asks  how  the  average  wage 
earner,  with  a  family  of  five  and  an 
income  of  less  than  $1,400,  can  afford 
to  be  sick,  haVe  an  operation,  a  birth 


in  the  family  or  pay  a  hospital  bill? 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  his  salary 
goes  for  rent,  45  per  cent  for  food,  10 
per  cent  for  wearing  apparel,  5  per 
cent  for  heat  and  light,  10  per  cent 
for  amusaments,  taxes,  insurance, 
church  and  lodge.  This  leaves  but  5 
per  cent  for  the  doctor  and  the  un- 
dertaker and  the  savngs  bank.  Yet 
many  of  these  drive  cars. 

!No  wonder  the  average  income  of 
physicians  is  only  $5,000  per  year — 
and  even  that  is  paid  at  the  expense 
of  the  grocer  and  clothier. 

The  one  great  outstanding  problem 
before  the  medical  profession,  is  that 
of  delivering  adequate,  scientific  med- 
ical service  to  all  people  at  a  cost 
which  can  be  reasonably  met  by  them 
in  their  respective  stations  in  life. 
This  question  is  of  equal  importance 
to  everv  business  man. 


THE  GREATEST  WORK 
He  built  a  house,  time  laid  it  in  the  dust; 

He  wrote  a  book,  its  title  now  forgot; 

He  ruled  a  city,  but  his  name  is  not 
On  any  tablet  given — or  where  rust 
Can  gather  from  disuse — or  marble  bust. 

He  took  a  child  from  out  a  wretched  cot, 

Who  on  the  state  dishonor  might  have  brought, 
And  reared  him  to  the  Christian's  hope  and  trust. 
The  boy,  to  manhood  grown,  became  a  light 

To  many  souls,  and  preached  for  human  need 
The  wondrous  love  of  the  Omnipotent. 
The  work  has  multiplied  like  stars  at  night 

When  darkness  deepens;  every  noble  deed 
Lasts   longer   than   a   granite   monument. 

— Exchange. 
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DOCTOR  CADMAN  TO  A  FOLLOWER  OF 

MRS.  EDDY 


(The  Health  Bulletin) 


Sometime  ago  Thomas  Edison  was 
quoted  as  having  said  that  nobody  in 
the  world  knows  a  millionth  part 
about  anything.  His  observation  was 
evidently  correct  for  about  everybody 
in  the  world  with  one  exception.  The 
exception  is  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cad- 
man,  a  great  New  York  City  preach- 
er. 

During  the  last  few  years  Dr.  Cad- 
man  has  certainly  convinced  the  world 
that  he  knows  just  about  all  there 
is  to  be  known  at  present  about  every- 
thing. Seriously  speaking,  Dr.  Cad- 
man  is  a  second  Shakespeare  in  his 
versatility  and  the  astonishing  amount 
of  knowledge  he  possesses  concern- 
ing everything  that  effects  mankind. 

One  of  the  finest  illustrations  we 
have  seen  emphasizing  Dr.  Cadman's 
peculiar  knowledge  of  the  problems 
of  medicine  and  public  health  was 
brought  out  in  his  daily  column  a 
few  days  ago.  A  Follower  cf  the  late 
Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  who  founded 
one  of  the  cults  which  is  very  active 
in  the  field  of  theology  as  well  as 
medicine,  wrote  to  Dr.  Cadman  as 
follows : 

' '  When  the  clergy  and  the  medicos 
tell  their  people  the  truth — even 
though  it  be  unwelcome — thalt  all  dis- 
ease is  the  result  of  sinful  thought — 
'Not  that  which  goes  into  the  mouth 
defileth  the  man,  but  that  which 
cometh  out  of  the  mouth ' — disease 
will  recede  and  ultimately  vanish. 
'Be  ye,  therefore,  holy  even  as  I  am 
holy,'  is  a  divine  mandate,  and  strict 
obedience    to    it    will    restore    man's 


primitive  likeness  to  His  Maker  the 
Cod  in  whom  is  no  sickness,  no  sin, 
no   death. ' 

"So  says  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  What 
say  you  ? ' ' 

In  response  to  the  foregoing  effu- 
sion Dr.  Cadman  replied  in  the  fol- 
lowing clear-cut  and  sensible  lan- 
guage' which  should  be  as  plain  to 
the  average  reader  as  the  horseback 
column  in  Webster's  Blueback  Spell- 
er. 

"When  cattle  contract  the  "foot 
and  mouth  disease'  or  your  dog  gets 
the  rabies  what  sinful  thinking  pro- 
duced these  maladies?  You  will  per- 
haps insist  that  you  are  referring  to 
human  diseases.  As  a  matter  of  sober 
fact,  disease  and  decay  in  the  human 
body  are  natural  products  incidental 
to  the  perishable  nature  of  man's 
physical  organism.  Everything  is 
more  or  less  aiff ected  by  them.  Plants 
are  blighted  by  pestilences  peculiar 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  animals 
likewise  perish  from  afflictions  pecu- 
liar to  their  kind.  Birth,  life,  decay 
and  death  constitute  the  physical  pro- 
gram of  all  visible  life  and  everything 
animate   hais  its   share  in   it. 

"You  say  that  disease  will  ulti- 
mately recede  and  vanish.  Then  it 
must  be  a  reality,  just  as  health  is  a 
reality.  It  takes  something,  not  noth- 
ing, to  thus  dwindle  and  disappear. 
Yet  you  would  have  us  believe  that 
evil  is  non-existent  and  disease,  or 
aught  else  detrimental  mere  mental 
fictions.  Experience  and  medical 
science    contraidict    these    postulates. 
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But  they  confirm  the  wisdom  of  not 
unduly  dwelling  on  life's  morbid 
phases.  It  is  measurably  true  that 
the  less  we  think  about  disease  the 
less  we  shall  be  troubled  by  it. 

' '  Although  your  somewhat  airy  phil- 
osophy does  not  explain  the  profound 
mysteries  of  evil  or  of  physical  dis- 
ease and  death,  it  stimulates  that 
faith  in  the  supremacy  of  the  spirit- 
ual element  which  is  one  of  humani- 


ty's largest  assets.  It  is  also  a  val- 
uable aid  to  the  medical  profession, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  patients 
having  supersensitive  temperaments. 
The  diverting  of  their  minds  from  in- 
trospection and  from  dwelling  upon 
their  phytfjicajl  condition1  frequently 
results  in  the  'cure'  of  a  disease  which 
they  sincei^ely  believed  they  had,  but 
which  never  actually  existed  organi- 
cally. 


TODAY! 

Yesterday's  lessons  you  never  can  learn — 

Yesterday's  errors  arejione, 
Yesterday's  words — were  they  kind  or  cross, 

With  yesterday's  passing  are  gone. 
Yesterday's  thoughts  and  yesterday's  deeds 

Have  vanished  forever  away — 
But  right  at  your  door  is  waiting  you,  now 

A  beautiful  brand,  new  day! 


Tomorrow  is  still  in  a  future  land 

A  thing  that  we  never  see — 
Don't  dream  of  the  things  you  may  do  then 

That  maybe  are  never  to  be. 
Tor  while  you  are  dreaming  of  what  you  may  do 

The  minutes  are  ticking  away — 
So  smilingly  tackle  the  duties  that  wait 

Right  on  your  doorsteps,  today! 

— By  Roberta  Symmes,  in  Boys'  "Weekly. 
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WHAT'S  WRONG?  EVERYTHING! 


(Asheville  Citize?i) 


"What  is  wrong  with  our  schools? 
Everything ! ' '  So  we  are  told  in  an 
epoch-making  book,  "Schools,"  just 
oft'  the  press  this  week.  If  the  vol- 
ume fulfills  the  expectations  of  the 
author,  we  shall  soon  see  Americans 
rising  in  unanimous  desperation  to 
save  their  children  from  the  schools. 

Our  elucational  institutions,  ac- 
cording to  this  world-shaking  trea- 
tise, rob  children  of  their  native  men- 
tal alertness,  their  keenness  of  per- 
ception, their  mental  flexibility,  lessen 
their  mental  capacity  for  years  to 
come,  sadden  their  lives,  injure  per- 
manently their  eyes,  their  nerves, 
their  hearts  and  their  whole  physical 
systems,  cause  some  to  have  nervous 
prostration,  some  to  commit  suicide, 
some  to  go  insane. 

Schools  of  journalism,  we  learn, 
are  particularly  destructive  of  native 
capacity.  Had  Greeley,  Bennett  and 
Pulitzer  attended  such  schools,  the 
qualities  which  made  them  great  jour- 
nalists would  have  oozed  completely 
out  of  them  before  the  course  was 
over.  The  author  of  the  book  advises 
embryonic  journalists  to  start  work 
at  the  age  of  16  in  a  country  store 
and  J  continue  for  five  years,  thus 
learning  about  men  and  affairs.  The 
young  man  should  then  spend  some 
time  in  the  mountains,  conversing 
with  Avoodchoppers  and  backwoods- 
men to  improve  his  style  and  ease  of 
utterance.  Finally,  he  should  read 
aloud  from  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Robin- 
son Crusoe  and  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare. 

Caution    must    be    exercised,    how- 


ever, against  reading  "to  any  but  a 
limited  extent."  In  the  ideal  school 
the  use  of  books  should  be  reduced 
to  a  negligible  minimum.  "The  dam- 
age that  can  be  done  the  mind  by 
cramming  it  with  the  contents  of 
books  is  shown  by  the  way  it  has  dam- 
aged the  intellects  of  college  profes- 
sors. There  is  no  class  so  universally 
and  so  justly  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
derision  as  the  college  professors,  for 
their  intellectual  vagaries  have  lost 
them  the  respect  of  right-thinking 
people." 

Although  schools  ought  ultimately 
to  be  taught  by  men,  the  Avomen  now 
teaching  should  be  alloAved  to  remain 
until  replaced,  provided  they  do  not 
smoke  cigarettes,  bob  their  hair,  use 
lipsticks,  AA'ear  knickers,  AATear  skirts 
to  their  knees,  "or  otherAvise  dress 
indecently. ' ' 

The  reason  our  schools  have  de- 
teriorated so  sadly  is  that  they  are 
"directed  by  men  of  a,  low  order  of 
intelligence."  Furthermore,  "the 
college  presidents,  State  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  school  commission- 
ers, boards  of  education,  boards  of 
regents,  and  the  others  Avho  control 
the  schools  are  the  greatest  lot  of 
humbugs  and  j)arasites  that  ever 
cursed    a   country. ' ' 

"The  author  of  such  a  penetrating 
critique,  one  would  suppose,  must 
be  a  very  eminent  authority  on  the 
tiheoiry  of  education.  H)ei  is.  The 
book  is  AATitten  by  A.  B.  See  of  New 
York,  probably  the  greatest  living 
manufacturer  of  elevators. 
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COOPERATION 

By  Star  Wilson 


Jack  stood  at  a  window  in  the  din- 
ing room  and  scowled.  (Scowling  is 
frowning  and  looking  cross  and  not 
smiling  at  all.)  Jane  stood  at  anoth- 
er window  in  the  dining  room  and 
scowled,    too. 

Jacked  kicked  at  a  chair  and  wasn't 
happy    one    bit. 

Jane  looked  at  the  rain  which 
was  making  little  puddles  all  over  the 
yard.  She  wasn't  one  hit  happy  eith- 
er. 

The  yellow  camary  in  the  kitchen 
was  happy.  He  hopped  up  and  clown, 
and  teetered  back  and  forth,  and  sang 
and  chirped  as  busily  as  could  be. 
Jane's  kitten  was  happy,  to.  She 
was  chasing  her  own  black  tail  around 
and  around.  She  hadn't  ever  caught 
it  yet  not  once,  but  she  was  having  a 
good   time   chasing  it. 

Mother  in  the  kitchen  was  happy, 
too.  She  was  singing  as  she  made 
a  juicy  cherry  pie  for  dinner. 

Even  the  raindrops  out  of  doors 
seemed  to  be  happy.  They  splashed 
and  bumped  each  other  and  pattered 
into  the  puddles  and  spatted  against 
people's  umbrellas  and  ran  little  races 
down  the  window  glasses. 
But  Jack  and  Jane  kept  on  scowling 
out  of  the  windows  and  kicking  the 
chairs  and  looking  cross.  Jack  didn't 
say  a  thing.  Neither  did  Jane.  They 
kept  so  still  that  pretty  soon  mother 
came  nito  the  dining  room  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  In  the  doorway 
she   stopped. 

"My  goodness,"  she  cried.  "If 
those  aren't  two  of  the  biggest  and 
blackest  scowls  I  ever  saw!  Whatever 


is   the   matter?" 

''Jack  won't  play  with  me,"  cried 
Jane,  running  to  mother. 

"Jane  won't  play  with  me,  moth- 
er, ' '  cried  Jack,  turning  around  from 
the  window  but  still  scowling. 

'"Well,  then,  why  don't  you  each 
play  alone  ? ' '  asked  mother.  ' '  One 
of  you  can  come  out  in  the  kitchen 
with  me,  and  the  other  can  stay  in 
here    and    play    with    Kitty. ' ' 

"Kitty  can't  play  tea  party,"  said 
Jane,  "and  I  want  to  play  tea  party, 
and  Jack  won't  play  with  me." 

"Yes,  but  I  want  to  play  store, 
mother,"  Jack  said.  "Why  can't 
Jane  play  store  when  I  want  to?" 

"Why  can't  you  take  turns?" 
mother  asked.  "Both  of  you  play 
store  now,  and  then  after  a  while  both 
of    you    can    play    tea    party." 

' '  No  ! ' '  cried  Jane,  scowling  more 
than    ever.     "Tea    palrty    first." 

"  Store  first !"  said  Jack,  beginning 
to  cry. 

Mother  took  Jack  on  her  lap.  "Let's 
think  of  something  else  you  both  want 
you  like  to  go  out  in  the  barn  and 
play  in  the  hay?" 

"No,"  said  Jack  sobbing  more  than 
ever.  'I  can't  wear  my  grocery  man 
apron  when  I  play  in  the  hay.  And 
I  want  to  wear  my  grocery  hian 
apron. " 

"And  I  can't  play  Avith  my  tea 
set  in  the  hay,"  said  Jane,  kicking 
hard  at  her  little  red  chair.  "I  want 
to  play  with  my  tea  set- ' ' 

"We  played  tea  party  yesterday." 
Jack  objected.  "And  today  I  want 
to  play  store.     Mother,  can't  we  play 
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store?" 

Mother  picked  up  Jack's  Sunday 
school  book,  and  asked  "Do  you  re- 
member the  verse  Miss  Helen  read 
to  you  last  Sunday?  Here  it  is: 
"Love  one  another.'  Don't  you  think 
Miss  Helen  would  want  you  to  love 
one  ainother  and  be  more  happy  than 
this?" 

"Jack  ought  to  love  me,"  said  Jane. 
"And  if  he  loved  me  he'd  play  tea 
party. ' ' 

"If  Jane  loved  one  another  she'd 
play    store    with    me, ' '    sobbed    Jack. 

' '  Well,  then, ' '  laughed  mothe  r. 
"Why  don't  you  both  love  one  an- 
other, and  play  store  and  tea  party 
aft  the  same  time?" 

"Store  first,'  Jack  started  to  say, 
and  then  he  heard  what  mother  had 
said.  "At  the  same  time?"  he  and 
Jane    cried. 

"Of  course,"  said  mother.  '"'My 
goodness,  when  a  lady  gives  a  tea 
party,  doesn't  she  have  to  go  to  the 
store  to  buy  the  things  for  the 
psirty  ? ' ' 

"And  when  she  needs  company  for 
the  party  she  can  invite  the  store- 
man,"  said  Jack,  sitting  up  in  moth- 
er's lap  and  forgetting  to  cry. 

"And  you  can  keep  on  your  apron 


for  the  party,"  cried  Jane,  forget iiwn 
ot   scowl. 

"I  can  have  the  tea  set  for  sale  in 
my  store, ' '  said  Jack. 

"And  all  our  dolls  will  be  our 
children  and  they  can  come  to  the 
party,  too, ' '  cried  Jane.  ' '  Come  help 
me  make  my  house." 

"Before  you  start,"  said  mother, 
"do  you  want  to  learn  a  big  new 
word?" 

',;0h,  yes!"  cried  Jack  and  Jane. 
They  liked  the  game  of  learning  big- 
new    words    from    mother. 

' '  It 's  co-operation, ' '  said  mother, 
pronouncing  very  carefully  and  slow- 
ly. "And  it  means  to  work  together 
and  to  play  together  and  to  'love  one 
another, '  as  you  're  doing  now.  Xow 
you  can  co-operate  by  making  the 
house  for  Jane's  famliy. " 

After  that  the  raindrops  and  the 
kitten  and  the  canary  weren't  any 
happier  than  Jack  and  Jane.  Every- 
one was  happy.  And  when  Mrs..  Jane 
started  to  the  store  to  buy  the  grocer- 
ies for  her  tea  party,  she  said  to  her 
children,  "Now  Annabel  and  Mary 
Frances  and  Eleanor  if  you  don't  co- 
operate every  minute  while  I'm  gone, 
you  can't  come  to  our  tea  party." 


We  are  so  prone  to  blame  others  for  the  mistakes  we  make.  We  affirm 
that  if  we  had  been  placed  in  another  home,  or  had  been  thrown  in  the 
midst  of  other  surroundings  we  would  be  much  better  than  we  are.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  just  as  prone  to  take  the  credit  for  anything  good 
we  do.  Is  it  not  true,  that  men  have  risen  to  nobility  out  of  unfavorable 
surroundings,  and  become  worthless  when  every  opportunity  was  theirs? 
We  must  conclude  that  the  perspnal  factor  determines  the  result. 
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WORDS  THAT  INSPIRE 

(The  Augburg  Teacher) 


It  has  been  reported  that,  when 
Demosthenes  delivered  an  address,  so 
powerfully  did  he  move  his  audience 
that  they  cried,  "Let  us  go  and  fight 
Philip.''  And  when  Cicero  delivered 
one  of  his  orations  his  hearers  were 
so  impressed  that  they  were  willing 
to  undertake  the  impossible.  Other 
men  have  had  similar  influence  over 
groups.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to 
be  able  to  put  words  together  in  such 
a  way  as  to  impel  men  to  do  what 
they  would  not  otherwise  have  done. 
It  is  an  art  to  originate  a  thought 
and  lodge  it  so  effectively  in  the  minds 
of  others  that  they  act  in  harmony 
with  that  thought.  But  Ave  do  not 
often  hear  or  read  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero  any  more.  Their  addres- 
ses do  not  greatly  impress  us.  They 
belong  to  a  particular  era,  and  are  not 
thought  provoking  now  because  times 
and  conditions  have  changed. 

All  of  this  very  naturally  leads  us 
to  say  that  no  one  ever  lived  whose 


words  were  so  inspirational  and  com- 
pelling as  those  of  Jesus.  The  influ- 
ence He  exerted  is  not  waning.  The 
power  of  His  words  does  not  grow 
less.  He  held  certain  ideals  before 
His  hearers,  and  they  went  away  re- 
solved to  try  to  live  up  to  them.  He 
rebukel  this  sin  and  the  other  one, 
and  those  into  whose  hearts  His  words 
fell  felt  that  they  should  leave  the 
old  ways  and  do  as  the  great  Teacher 
said  they  should.  The  addresses  of 
Jesus  still  live.  They  have  lost  none 
of  their  power.  Ever  since  His  day 
there  have  been  people  who,  when  they 
read  what  He  spoke,  are  realy  to  say, 
"Let  us  go  and  fight  the  wrong." 
Men  and  women  all  over  this  earth 
are  thinking  straighter,  living  better, 
working  harder,  cherishing  nobler 
ideals  than  would  be  the  case  if  they 
had  never  heard  the  stirring  words  of 
Jesus.  "We  have  gone  out  to  do  the 
impossible  because  we  have  caught 
the  meaning  of  His  savings. 


ABOUT  MUSIC 

Discordant  notes  of  the  katydids  sounding  through  the  air  of  the  hot 
mid-summer  night  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  the  young  man  and  his  sweet- 
heart who  were  sitting  in  the  moonlight  near  a  church  where  the  choir 
was  practicing.  She  was  listening  to  the  voices  of  the  choir  and  he  to  the 
katydids.  "Isn't  that  music  divine?"  she  asked  her  lover.  "Yes"  he 
-eplied,  "and  they  tell  me  they  make  it  by  rubbi»g  their  hind  legs  to- 
gether.— Selected. 
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TIME  FOR  CAUTION 


(Exchange) 


There  is  an  unusually  heavy  out- 
break of  that  distressing1  malady,  in- 
fantile paralysis,  in  Roanoke,  and 
while  there  is  little  danger  of  it 
being  carried  to  Suffolk,  still  it  is  a 
time  for  the  exercise  of  caution  on 
the  part  of  parents  with  young  chil- 
dren in  the  family.  In  this  day  of 
automobile  and  rapid  train  traffic  con. 
tacts  are  more  frequent  between  com- 
munities and  this  may  have  the  ef- 
fect of  offsetting  somewhat  the  ef- 
forts of  health  departments  to  con- 
fine a  dangerous  contagion  to  its 
source  of  origin.  While  there  is  prob" 
ably  not  the  slightest  danger  of  con- 
tracting the  disease  by  a  mere  visit 
to  the  city  or  in  passing  through,  it 
would  perhaps  make  it  easier  for  the 
authorities  there  to  get  the  outbreak 
under  control  with  the  minimum  of 
outside  contacts  to  swell  the  juvenile 
population. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of 
health  authorities  and  the  newspapers 
of  Roanoke  that  they  have  not  adopt- 
ed the  policy  of  suppression  which 
is  not  uncommon  in  situations  of  this 
kiind,  business  interests  taking  the 
position  that  publicity  of  facts  hurts 
trade.  But  with  a  malady  of  this 
kind  stalking  at  their  doors,  the  peo- 
ple of  Roanoke  would  be  false  to  hu- 


manity not  to  acquaint  the  world  with 
the  facts.  Then  if  parents  have  no 
more  consideration  for  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  their  children  than  to 
thrust  them  into  the  midst  of  con- 
tagion the  moral  responsibility  rests 
solely  with  them. 

It  goes  without  the  saying  that  the 
health  department  of  the  afflicted  city 
is  using  every  precaution  to  prevent 
a.  spread  of  the  malady  beyond  its 
point  or  origin  and  that  the  authori- 
ties are  seeking  its  source  in  order  to 
stamp  it  out  before  it  reaches  the  epi- 
demic stage.  Strict  quarantine  has 
been  established  against  all  afflicted 
homes  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
anyone  should  come  in  contact  with 
a  case  that  has  developed.  The  dan- 
gerous ease  is  that  which  has  not  been 
diagnosed  and  that  is  why  people 
from  other  communities  should  exer- 
cise caution  by  keeping  their  children 
from  contact  with  others  from  the 
town  and  to  observe  the  rules  of  sani- 
tation prescribed  by  health  boards 
and  family  physicians.  While  no  one 
fears  any  general  spread  of  the  mal- 
ady, one  of  the  best  ways  to  prevent 
it  is  to  avoid  unnecessary  contact  for 
a  few  weeks  until  there  is  a  notice- 
able recession  of  the  disease. 


THE  RIGHT  PEG 

A  peg  that's  round  won't  fit,  I'm  bound, 

In  any  hole  that's  square; 
But  if  a  boy  that's  square  is  round, 

He'll  fit  in  anywhere. — Youth's  World. 
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DAVID  BELASCO  OBSERVING  HIS  75TH 

BIRTHDAY 


(Exchange) 


David  Belasco,  dean  of  Broadway 
theatrical  producers,  feels  like  a 
youngster  of  21  today — his  seventy- 
fifth  birthday. 

Although  the"  thermometer  in  a 
back-stage  corridor  of  the  Apollo 
Theater,  where  his  new  play,  "It's 
A  Wise  Child,"  is  being  tried  out, 
registered  75  degrees,  Mr.  Belasco 
wore  a  black  suit  with  a  vest. 

"Seventy-five  degrees!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "That  is  nothing  at  all.  I 
feel  like  I  was  21.  I  can  run  and 
jump  and  box.     Just  feel  that  arm." 

The  subject  of  his  retirement 
brought  a  vigorous  outburst  from  the 
man  who  says  he  is  75,  but  Avho  is 
granted  only  70  by  "Who's  Who." 


' '  I  shall  retire  when  I  am  carried 
feet  first  out  of  the  theater.  I  ex- 
pect to  be  working  hard  and  pro- 
ducing plays  when  those  who  say  I 
should  retire  have  passed  away. 

"Why,  I've  been  on  and  off  the 
stage  ever  since  I  was  eight  months 
old.  My  first  appearance  was  with 
my  mother  in  a  mother-and-infant 
part. ' ' 

Mr.  Belasco  finds  four  hours  sleep 
out  of  24  sufficient.  He  never  has 
smoked  and  says  he  has  never  tasted 
a  cocktail.  He  has  no  specific  recipe 
for  longevity.  He  has  done  just 
what  suited  him  all  his  life  and  his 
only  trouble  is  a  headache  which 
comes  if  he  sleeps  too  much. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  coal  supply  for  next  season 
is  being  sent  in  rapidly.  Four  cars 
have  been  unloaded  since  the  first  of 
August. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Carriker,  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Cottage;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  G.  Hudson ;  of  Fourth  Cottage ;  and 
W.  E.  Poole  of  Third  Cottage:  are 
enjoying    vacations    this    month. 


We  wish  to  express  herewith  our 
thanks  to  Miss  Josie  Hill,  of  Concord, 
for  a  number  of  popular  magazines 
she  sent  to  the  school  last  week.  These 
publications  were  distributed  among 
the  cottages  where  they  will  be  great- 


ly enjoyed  by  the  boys. 


The  orders  for  stock  of  canned 
goods  and  other  food  supplies  for  the 
coming  winter  have  been  placed.  We 
feel  that  with  the  number  of  different 
companies  bidding  on  these  orders  and 
prices  given,  we  Avill  receive  our  sup- 
plies at  a  very  reasonable  figure. 


Of  the  eighty-three  boys  on  the 
parole  list,  twenty  have  been  paroled 
since  the  first  of  August.  To  some  it 
may  seem  that  progress  is  slow  along 
this  line,  but  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
get  these  boys  away  from  the  school. 
Home    conditions    and    other    details 
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must   be   thoroughly   investigated   be- 
fore placing  boys  out  on  parole. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Hurman,  of  Raleigh,  as- 
sistant veterinarian,  U.  S.  Department 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  visited 
us  again  last  week.  The  object  of 
this  visit  was  to  observe  the  reaction 
of  the  tuberculin  test  given  our  herd 
ten  days  previous.  We  are  glad  to 
report  that  our  cattle  are  free  from 
tuberculosis,  as  they  showed  no  reac- 
tion from  this  test. 

During  the  Spring  and  early  Sum- 
mer months  this  community  was  bless- 
ed with  plenty  of  rain,  but  at  present 
all  our  crops  are  suffering  because  of  a 
very  dry  period  of  more  than  two 
weeks.  With  the  exception  of  the 
cotton,  all  of  our  crops,  especially 
late  vegetables,  are  suffering  because 
of  lack  of  rain.  The  pastures,  lawns 
and  'flower  beds  present  a  poor  ap- 
pearance during  this  dry  spell. 

Mr.  Lackey,  dairy  expert,  of  Ral- 
eigh, conducted  a  test  of  our  cows 
last  week.  This  test  was  made  for 
butter  fat  and  number  of  pounds  of 
milk  each  cow  produces.  We  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  in  a  district 
composed  of  Cabarrus,  Mecklenburg 
and  Gaston  counties,  the  Training 
School  had  four  cows  listed  among  the 
first  ten.  Two  of  them  were  at  the 
head  of  the  list  and  the  others  in 
fourth  and  sixth  places. 


ball  games  have  been  scheduled.  These 
will  be  played  at  three  o'clock  on 
Thursday  afternoons.  Before  going 
to  the  ball  grounds,  the  boys  will  en- 
joy a  watermelon  feast  at  one  o'clock. 


Noav  that  Ave  have  reached  the  time 
of  year  when  we  are  through  work- 
ing crops,  usually  known  as  "laying 
by"  time,  it  was  decided  to  give  the 
boys  at  the  Training  School  some  extra 
amusement.     Several   mid-week   base- 


Due  to  a  shortage  of  matrons  at  the 
school,  we  have  been  forced  to  press 
one  of  our  men  into  service  to  act  as 
cottage  matron.  Mr.  T.  V.  Talbert  is 
acting  in  that  capacity  at  Fourth  Cot- 
tage and  the  boys  in  that  cottage  say 
that  he  is  doing  well;  in  fact  we  are 
told  that  he  is  a  past  master  in  the 
culinary  art,  and  they  are  not  suf- 
fering the  least  bit  from  change  of 
sex  in  management  of  kitchen  oper- 
ations. It  also  appears  that  the  offi- 
cer  is   enjoying  the   change  in  Avork. 

The  parents  of  one  of  the  boys  on 
parole  list,  came  to  the  school  the 
other  day  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
their  son  home  with  them.  In  the 
course  of  a  conversation  AATith  this 
little  Avoman  it  Avas  learned  that  she 
Avas  the  mother  of  seventeen  children. 
Further  questioning  revealed  that  she 
Avas  married  at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
Her  first  husband  died  after  one  year. 
She  soon  remarried,  hoAvever,  and  the 
family  grew  to  seventeen.  This  little 
Avoman  still  has  youthful  appearance 
and    loves    bright    colors   in   dress. 

George  Grove,  of  Hickory,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  our  staff,  and  has 
taken  up  his  duties  as  teacher  in  the 
third  grade.  Mr.  Grove  is  a  graduate 
of  Lenoir-Rhyne  College,  and  has  had 
some  teaching  experience.  This  young 
man  is  also  quite  a  musician.  In  ad- 
dition to  being  a  trained  singer  and 
pianist,  he  informs  us  that  he  can 
play    any    kind    of    hand    instrument 
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except  a  trombone.  He  is  rather 
small  in  stature,  but  his  ability  seems 
to  be  greater  than  his  size  would  in- 
dicate, and  he  promises  to  be  a  val- 
uable  addition   to   our   staff. 


We  have  been  talking  a  lot  recent- 
ly about  watermelons  and  canteloupes, 
but  Ave  cannot  refrain  from  adding 
another  word  or  two  as  the  season 
advances  As  the  boys  say  we  are 
getting  them  now  "sure  'nuff."  For 
the  past  week  our  trucks  have  been 
hauling  up  to  the  campus  from  two 
to  three  hundred  melons  every  other 
day  and  the  boys  are  certainly  en- 
joying them.  About  250  melons  are 
usually  cut  for  one  of  these  feasts. 
Our  canteloupe  patches  are  equally 
productive,  the  largest  number  haul- 
ed up  in  one  day  being  nine  hundred. 
These  are  distributed  among  the  var- 
duct  our  service  here  on  the  second 
the    regular   meals. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Trueblood,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Concord,  has 
for  some  time  been  scheduled  to  con- 
ious  cottages  and  served  along  with 
Sunday  of  the  month.  It  seems  that 
Rev.  Trueblood,  just  returning  from 
vacation,  became  confused  as  to  the 
date  and  made  his  appearance  at  the 
auditorium  last  Sunday,  which  was 
the  first  Sunday  in  August.  Upon 
his  arrival  here  he  found  another 
brother  in  the  faith,  Rev.  T.  W.  Fogel- 
man,  pastor  of  McGill  Street  Baptist 
church,  Concord,  on  the  rostrum,  ready 


to  talk  to  the  boys.  Rev.  Fogelman 
conducted  our  regular  siervi/fce  and 
made  a  very  interesting  talk.  We 
trust  Rev.  Trueblood  will  remember 
that  next  Sunday  is  the  second  Sun- 
day in  August,  and  that  we  shall  be 
looking  forward  to  his  coming  at  that 
time. 


The  Training  School  defeated  the 
Cabarrus  Mill  team  last  Saturday 
afternoon  by  the  score  of  5  to  2. 
Russell,  local  southpaw  slab  artist, 
pitching  his  first  full  game  of  the 
season,  held  the  visiting  team  to  four 
scattered  hits,  no  two  of  them  com- 
ing in  the  same  inning,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  errors  he  Avould  have 
registered  a  shut-out  victory.  The 
Cabarrus  boys  scored  their  first  run 
in  the  sixth  inning,  when  our  left 
fielder  misjudged  a  fly  ball  that  should 
have  been  an  easy  out,  and  by  the 
time  he  and  two  other  fielders  had 
finished  kicking  and  throwing  the  ball 
around,  the  runner  scampered  across 
the  plate.  Two  more  errors  in  the  sev- 
enth frame  were  responsible  for  the 
other  tally.  The  local  lads  scored 
twice  in  the  second  inning  on  an  er- 
ror and  three  successive  hits.  They 
added  three  more  in  the  fifth  on  Bea- 
man's  triple,  a  base  on  balls  and  an 
error.  With  the  exception  of  one  bad 
inning,  Lefler,  the  visiting  pitcher, 
hurled  a  nice  game,  fanning  ten  and 
allowing  the  Training  School  boys  but 
seven  hits.  It  was  one  of  the  best 
games    played    here    this   year. 


God  is  the  giver  of  truth.  That  is  why  truth  works  out  problems  where 
falsehood  only  makes  them  worse.  The  truth  may  look  like  the  hardest 
way,  hut  it  is  always  the  easiest  in  the  end. — Selected. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 

No. 

30  To  New  York 

1 :45  A. 

M. 

No. 

136  to  Washington 

4:21  A. 

M. 

No. 

36  to  New  York 

9  :58  A. 

M. 

No. 

46  to  Monroe 

2:02  P. 

M. 

No. 

34  to  New  York 

3:45  P. 

M. 

No. 

12  to  Richmond 

6:43  P. 

M. 

*No. 

38  to  New  York 

7:54  P. 

M. 

No. 

32  to  New  York 

8:46  P. 

M. 

No. 

40  to  New  York 

Southbound 

8:56  P. 

M. 

No. 

29  to  Birmingham 

2:25  A. 

M. 

No. 

31  to  Augusta 

4:51  A. 

M. 

No. 

11  to  Charlotte 

7:51  A. 

M. 

No. 

33  to  New  Orleans 

8:15  A. 

M. 

No. 

39  to  Atlanta 

8:55  A. 

M. 

No. 

37  to  New  Orleans 

11:29  A. 

M. 

No. 

45  to  Westminister 

3:31  P. 

M. 

No. 

135  to  Atlanta 

8:48  P. 

M. 

No. 

35  to  New  Orleans 

9:39  P. 

M. 

*A11    trains    stop    in    ' 

Concord 

ex- 

cept    No.   38,   northbound. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  patesengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington  and    beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Con- 
cord to  discharge  passengers  coming 
from    Washington    and   beyond. 
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A  DECALOGUE  ! 

1 — Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  ♦ 

today.  »:♦ 

2 — Never  trouble   another   for   what   you   can   do  *£ 

yourself.  * 

3. — Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have  it.  ♦ 

4 — Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want,  because  it  is  <|> 

cheap,  it  will  be  dear  to  you.  * 

-5 — Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold.  * 

6 — We  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little.  ♦> 

7 — Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly.  % 

8 — How  much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  that  have  |* 

never  happened!  * 

9 — Take  things  always  by  the  smooth  handle.  ♦ 

10 — When   angry,   count  ten  before  you  speak;   if  % 

very  angry,  a  hundred.  % 

— Thomas  Jefferson.  * 
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THE  VALUE  OF  ENVIRONMENT 

/  once  heard  a  speaker  talking  to  parents,  stressing  the  value  of  example 
and  environment  for  children,  illustrate  his  point  with  this:  he  visited  a  widotv 
all  alone  in  her  home  in  the  hills,  who  told  the  speaker,  the  visitor,  that  each 
one  of  her  sons  had  left  her  as  fast  as  they  were  old  enough  to  go  and  each  of 
the  three  had  gone  to  the.  sea  to  be  sailors.  "Tell  me,"  she  said,  "how  it  is 
possible  for  my  boys,  grown  up  here  in  the  hills  with  never  a  sight  of  the  sea, 
should  become  sailors!  The  visitor  did  not  know  how  to  reply  to  her  question 
until  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  large  picture  on  the  wall,  a  colored  picture  of  a  large 
sailing  vessel,  with  all  sails  set  plowing  the  mighty  waves.  "There,"  he  said, 
"?s  the  cause  of  all  your  trouble,  that  picture  has  had  its  influence  on  the  life 
and  leaning  of  your  boys.  It  has  hung  there  silently  all  these  years,  it  ivas 
something  they  had  never  seen,  it  ivo.s  something  that  held  out  thrdl  and  ad- 
venture to  them,  and  they  have  sought  that  which  was  instilled  into  their 
minds  as  they  beheld  the  sailing  vessel  hanging  silently  there. 

— Excerpt   from   Country    Philosopher,    Mecklenburg    Times. 


CHARACTER 

It  was  J.  G.  Holland,  we  believe,  who  said  that  ''Character  lives  in  a  man, 
reputation  outside  of  him.'  And  Bartol  clinched  the  matter  by  savins'  that 
"Character  is  the  diamond  that  scratches  every  other  stone." 

Reputation  is  what  men  say  of  you;  character  is  what  God  sees  in  you. 
Reputation  is  ephemeral,  and  is  as  evanescent  as  the  dewdrops  that  sparkle  so 
brilliantly  in  the  coronal  of  Aurora,  and  then  vanish  at  the  very  first  kiss  of  a 
wooing  sunbeam— yea,  the  most  brilliant  reputations  very  frequently  fade 
away  as  quickly  as  the  dazzling-  lightnings  that  quiver  for  a  moment  in  be- 
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wildering  brilliancy  upon  the  bosom  of  the  clouds,  and  then  fade  away  into 
the  deeps  of  darkness,  and  leave  not  one  glittering  footprint  there  to  mark 
the  pathway  of  their  magnificent  coruscations. 

But  Character  is  deathless.  It  will  live  in  the  eternity  of  its  own  imperish- 
able lustre.  When  this  earth  itself  shall  be  a  corpse,  shrouded  in  lurid  smoke, 
coffined  in  blazing  fire,  and  buried  in  the  bottomless  grave  of  everlasting  des- 
truction, then  Character  will  live  in  the  undimmed  radiance  of  its  zenith  of 
effulgence,  and  mingle  its  glory  with  the  splendors  of  immortality. 

************ 

THE  MELTING  POT 

There  is  a  melting  pot  in  this  life.  A  time  when  men  and  women  are 
tested.  It  comes  sooner  or  later  to  every  one.  A  time  when  you  will  be  tried 
or  tested  to  see  of  what  metal  you  are  made. 

You  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  pig's  ear.  You  can't  make  a  silver 
tankard  out  of  a  lump  of  pewter.  "Take  away  the  dross  and  there  shall 
come  forth  a  vessel  for  the  finer."  The  reason  there  are  so  many  failures  of 
the  Creator's  handiwork  is  that  so  few  are  willing  to  stand  up  to  the  refining 
process.  More  than  one  half  of  those  who  start  in  the  business  race  never 
cross  the  tape  line.     They  can't  stand  the  pace. 

You  are  not  in  dead  earnest  until  you  are  ready  to  face  the  melting  pot. 
Get  rid  of  the  handicaps  if  you  want  to  reach  the  goal.  Purge  out  the  "dross'' 
if  you  want  to  "hall  mark.',  That  is  what  the  Man  of  Nazareth  meant  when 
He  said,  "He  that  saveth  his  life  will  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  it  will  find 

it." 

************* 

THE  BOY  SCOUTS 

For  two  weeks  the  Boy  Scouts  celebrated  their  21st  birthday,  near  Liverpool, 
on  a  four  hundred  tract  of  land,  with  an  attendance  of  60,000  representing 
seventy  different  countries.  We,  who  see  our  local  Boy  Scouts  operate  in  our 
midst,  give  but  little  thought  as  to  the  man,  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  who 
dreamed  the  dream  of  universal  brotherhood  twenty  one  years  ago,  or  to  the 
program  that  accentuates  the  ideals  of  the  organization.  The  object  of  this 
international  thanksgiving  is  to  see  how  the  other  fellow  plays  the  game,  and 
promote  a  friendly  feeling  and  good  will  regardless  of  creed  and  nationality. 
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To  bring  together  so  many  young  men,  or  boys,  in  an  organization  that  en- 
circles the  universe,  with  a  spirit  of  love  and  tolerance  for  all  people,  is  neces- 
sarily bound  to  bear  fruit  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause — peace  and  good- 
will. 


*#*#»#** 


THE  PASSING  OF  ANOTHER  FINE  WOMAN 

The  Uplift  notes  with  sadness  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Chassie  Brown 
Easterday,  the  wife  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Easterday,  Washington,  D.  C,  while  on  a 
Tisit  to  her  father,  Mr.  A.  M.  Brown  and  other  relatives  in  Concord.  Mrs. 
Easterday  was  prominently  remembered  in  Concord  where  she  spent  her 
girlhood  days,  and  was  recognized  as  a  devoted  wife  and  mother  and  kind 
friend.  She  leaves  many  who  mourn  her  sudden  passing,  and  great  sympathy 
is  expressed  for  the  bereaved  ones  in  her  home  where  she  gave  the  sweetest 
service  a  mother  can  possibly  give — the  constant  care  of  a  precious  little  one. 

RESPECT  FOR  LAW 

Our  duties  as  good  citizens  are  not  fulfilled  by  rallying  to  the  flag  when 
the  drums  of  war  begiu  to  sound ;  and  by  doing  nothing  for  our  country  in 
times  of  peace.  We  have  the  best  government  in  the  world — but  it  could  be 
better.  Neglect  can  make  it  worse.  The  enemies  of  good  government  never 
cease  their  attacks  on  our  established  institutions.  What  right  then  have  we 
to  cease  for  an  instant  our  defense  of  these  institutions'?  A  good  soldier 
never  sleeps  on  duty.  Most  wars  could  have  been  avoided  if  the  good,  decent 
respectable  people  of  the  countries  involved  had  not  shirked  their  duties  and 
allowed  situations  to  be  brought  about  that  only  bloodshed  could  correct. 

We  are  unworthy  to  lay  wreaths  on  the  resting  places  of  those  who  gave 
their  lives  for  our  country's  perpetuation  if  we  countenance  the  lawbreaker, 
the  mischief-maker,  and  the  forces  that  seek  to  undermine  our  government. 
We  must  be  active  citizens,  performing  the  full  measure  of  good  citizen's 
duties.  We  must  insist  on  respect  for  our  laws  and  our  institutions — and 
that  respect,  like  charity,  had  best  begin  at  home. 

There  has  been  an  appalling  increase  of  crime  in  this  country.  The  forces 
of  evil  are  engaged  in  almost  open  warfare  on  our  system  of  government  as  ex- 
pressed in  our  laws.     Do  you  not  think  that  the  spirit  of  your  comrades,  and 
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loved  ones  making'  the  *' great  sacrifice"  will  condemn  you  if  you 'fail  to 
enlist  once  more  '"for  the* duration  of  the  war"  in  the  army  of  decefrt1  people 
who  must  either  compel  the  unconditional  surrender  of  these  forces'  of  evil,  or 
see  our  own  flag  made  the  banner  of  viciousness  rather  than  the  emblem  of 
liberty  and  security? 


GOING  OFF  HALF  COCKED 

The  world  is  just  full  of  people  who  go  off  half-cocked.  That  is  to  say, 
the  trigger  is  half  set,  and  there  is  a  premature  explosion;!  a  disregard  fo* 
the  consequences  of  hasty  action. 

The  shallower  the  the  stream,  the  noisier  its  babble.  The  emptier  the  pot, 
the  quicker  it  boils.  The  fellow  who  is  everlastingly  giving  folks  "a  piece  of 
his  mind"  has  usually  little  worth  while  to  give,  and  very  little  left.  "A 
fool's  wrath  is  presently  known."  He  makes  it  known  promptly  and  loudly 
to  all  those  who  do  not  do  just  exactly  as  he  wishes  and  according  to  his  way 
of  thinking.  He  inflicts  his  spleen  on  puolic  and  private  servants;  on  news- 
paper editors  and  preachers,  and  lets  his  puny  thunderbolts  fall  on  the  just 
and  the  unjust  just  the  same.     "The  wise  man  keepeth  in  till  afterwards." 

When  you  are  tempted  to  spill  over  keep  your  tongue  in  your  cheek.  Bottled 
wrath  will  keep  and  is  more  effective. 

Don't  go  off  half-cocked.     You  are  sure  to  hit  some  unintended  victim. 


THE  WORLD  IS  FULL  OF  MUSIC 

The  world  is  alilt  with  music!  Winds  in  the  tree-tops  play  celestial  sym- 
phonies; rills  gurgle  happily  as  they  dance  down  from  mountains  high;  birds 
trill  joyous  hymns  of  praise  for  sunlight  and  beauty  round-about — everywhere 
melodies  and  rhythm  abound.  The  heart  of  man,  throbbing  to  '"the  music  of 
the  spheres,"  longs  to  answer  Nature's  harmony  with  a  flame  of  sound  and  a 
glory  of  cadences.  The  soul  of  man,  catching  the  inspiration,  comes  under 
the  magic  spell,  and  mounts  upward  to  a  more  perfect  plane,  receives  a  spark 
of  Heaven 's  divine  fire ! 

The  answer  of  mortal  to  Nature,  to  Beauty,  and  Joy  and  Longing — is  music. 
In  opera  all  music  dwells — the  gay,  the  sad,  the  lofty,  the  lowly,  the  wistful, 
the  sublime.     Here  echo  all  of  life's  vibrations — in  a  flame  of  sound  and1  a 
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glory  of  cadences.  Opera  has  drama,  it  has  tragedy  and  romance  and  mellow 
mirth.  'Tis  life  told  in  music;  in  arias,  duets,  choruses,  with  preludes  and 
interludes.  And  to  adorn  music,  that  it  may  regale  the  eye  and  thereby 
doubly  delight  the  soul,  costumes  colorful  and  scenes  vivid  or  fantastic  lend 
enhancement  to  harmony,  and  clarity  to  truth.  Music  is  the  soothing  syrup 
of  the  ages.     A  divine  afflatus. 


STUCK  TO  HIS  LAST 

•  'Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last, "  is  a  saying  that  has  come  down  through 
the  centuries,  when  success  in  any  line  of  business  was  mentioned.  Well,  we 
have  the  record  of  one  that  stuck — and  won. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  millionaire  cobbler?  J.  D.  Zinke  is  one  with  an  income 
of  more  than  $1,000,000  a  year. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Zinke  left  his  father's  small  shoe  factory  in  Kansas 
and  started  traveling  from  town  to  town  working  for  other  cobblers. 

Today  he  has  some  twenty-odd  shoe  repair  salons  in  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness sections  of  Los  Angeles,  Hollywood,  Pasadena,  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Denver,  Detroit  and  Dallas. 

Zinke  says  that  "most  people  are  mentally  lazy;  they'll  work  hard  with 
their  hands  or  bodies,  but  their  minds  are  on  dances,  theatre  parties,  joy 
rides,  and  their  jobs  are  only  a  means  to  an  end  rather  than  end  in  them- 
selves. ' ' 

Zinke  looked  at  everything  that  he  came  in  contact  with,  in  the  light  of  its 
possible  practical  application  to  shoe  repairing — better,  quicker,  easier  ser- 
vice. Customers  of  Zinke 's  shops  have  their  shoes  whole-soled  and  beauti- 
fully done  in  from  seven  to  eight  minutes. 

If  one  man  can  make  a  million  dollars  a  year  mending  shoes,  almost  any 
business  ought  to  make  a  man  rich  if  he  is  smart  as  Zinke — and  saves  his 
monev. 
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WALKING  FOR  YOUTH 

(Progressive  Farmer) 
ride,    Mrs.       she  almitted. 


*  ■  Can 't  I  give  you  a 
Brown?"  Mrs.  Downing  asked  her 
friend  who  was  walking  down  the 
road. 

"No,  thank  you.  I'm  walking  to 
catch  up  with  my  youth,''  that  lady 
answered  with  a  smile. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
Mrs.  Downing  asked.  "You'll  have 
to  ride  Avith  me  noAv  so  that  you  can 
explain. ' ' 

' '  This  once  then, ' '  Mrs.  Brown  con- 
ceded as  she  climed  into  the  little  car. 
"You  see  I  suddenly  realizel  one  day 
that  I  was  getting  short  of  breath  and 
that  I  was  about  as  limber  as  a  piece 
of  iron  pipe.  My  hips  were  too  large 
and  my  chest  too  small.  In  other 
words  I  was  getting  old.  I  decided 
that  what  I  needed  was  outdoor  ex- 
ercise. ' ' 

"My  housework  gives  me  lots  of 
exercise, ' '   Mrs  DoAvning  observed. 

"Outdoor  exercise  that  fills  your 
lungs  with  fresh  air  and  lets  you 
straighten  up  and  stretch  yourself  to 
your  tallest?"  asked  Mrs.  BroAvn 
gently. 

' '  Well  no.  And  now  that  Ave  have 
so  many  modern  conveniences  I'm  not 
sure  that  I  get  a  great  deal  of  exer- 
cise   doing   the   houseAvork   anyway, " 


"I've  always  loved  the  sky  and  the 
trees,  the  birds  and  the  floAvers,'' 
Mrs.  BroAvn  went  on,  "so  I  decided 
that  I  would  take  a  Avalk  every  day 
that  I  possibly  could.  It  gives  me 
a  chance  to  stretch  my  mind  as  well 
as  my  body.  I  come  home  refreshel 
from  having  seen  something  outside 
the  four  Avails  of  my  house. ' ' 

"But  you  mustn't  think  you  can 
Avalk  just  anyAvay  at  all, ' '  she  continu- 
ed. "You  must  stand  straight,  you 
must  sAving  your  leg  from  the  hip  Avith 
a  long  free  stride.  Sometimes  noAv  that 
I've  really  learned  to  Avalk  I  feel  as 
though  I  had  on  seven-league  boots 
and  scarcely  touched  the  earth  but 
I  used  to  plod  along  as  though  I  were 
carrying  a  heavy  burden.  Comfort- 
able shoes  Avith  Ioav  heels  are  needed 
and  clothes  that  do  not  hamper  you. 
Since  I  have  been  walking  my  color 
is  as  rosy  as  a  girl's,  my  figure  is 
supple  and  straight  once  more,  and 
best  of  all,  my  husband  says  there's 
a,  sparkle  in  my  eyes  that  had  been 
missing  for  sometime." 

"If  walking  does  all  that,"  said 
Mrs.  DoAvning,  "I  start  tomorrow. 
It 's  one  of  the  good  things  of  life 
that  are  free  to  anyone. ' ' 


A  LOVER  OF  NATURE 

Friend — "What's  the  big  box  on  the  front  of  your  machine?" 
Automobilist — "That's    a    camera    for    taking    moving    pictures.     You 
see,  I  go  so  fast  I  don't  have  time  to  look  at  the  scenery,  and  so  I  photo- 
graph it  as  I  go  along." — L 'Illustration  (Paris). 
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DR.  KNIGHT  MAKES  A  MISTAKE  IN 
SELECTING  AN  AUDIENCE 

(Lenoir  News  Topic) 

We  have   been  possessed   of  a   ten-  ing     no     constructive     purpose.        Of 

dency  to  applaud  Dr.  Edgar  W.  Knight  course    there    is    too    much    illiteracy 

of   the   Department    of    Education    at  in  the  South,  as  there  is  too  much  in 

the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in  every  state  in  the  union.     Dr.  Knight 

his    tirades    against    the    educational  may  help  to  overcome  that   illiteracy 

backwardness   of    the    South,    so    long  in   the    South   if  he   continues   to   tell 

as  he  expounded  his  woes  among  the  Southern  people  about  it,  but  he  gets 

home    folks.     In    our    great    progress,  nothing  more  than  rather  cheap  pub- 

when  all  we  heard  were  " firsts"  and  lieity    when    he    goes    to    New    York 

blind  boasting,  his  bomb  shells  of  crit-  and  displays  the  backwardness  of  the 

icisms  have  served  the  good  purpose  section    which    has    honored    him    by 

of   knocking   us   out    of   that   ghastly  position   and   respect, 

state    of    deadly    complacency.  We  regret  the  impulse  which  prompt- 

The  uncovering  of   our   deficiencies  ed    him    to    do    this.     He    could    have 

by    Dr.    Knight    was    a    real    service,  been  of  tremendous  value  to  the  South 

North    Carolina    needs    a    few    of    his  if  he  had  used  judgement  in  selecting 

type,   who    will    occasionally   ride   the  his  audiences.     But  if  he  comes  home 

byways  of  this  state  and  tell  the  peo-  now    with    his    fiery    crusade    for    en- 

ple   that   they  haven't   begun   to   pro-  lightenment  there  is  a  strong  chance 

gress  yet.     As  we  say,  we  have  been  that  he  will  find  it  tainted  with  the 


inclined  to  applaud  his  efforts,  so 
long  as  he  stayed  at  home  and  talk- 
ed to  home  folks. 

But  when  he  went  before  the  South- 


color  of  ungrateful  sensationalism. 
His  own  people  will  never  be  able  to 
decide  whether  he  is  sincere  in  his 
desire  to  do  good,  or  whether  he  has 


ern   Club   in  New  York   City  and   de-      hit    upon    it    as    a    means   of  personal 
elared     that     "illiteracy    is    rampant      publicity. 
throughout  the   South"  he  was  serv- 


Dr.  Mayo,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  surgeons  whose  name  is  a  house- 
hold word,  the  other  day  when  speaking  in  Manchester,  England,  said: 
"The  great  middle  class  in  America  is  no  longer  drinking.  The  class  at 
the  top  and  the  dregs  at  the  bottom  are  still  at  it.  The  saloon  is  gone  and 
no  one  wants  it  back.  Liquor  is  scarce  and  what  there  is  is  not  safe." 
We  have  nowhere  seen  a  more  accurate  statement  of  the  situation  in  the 
United  States  than  this.  And  it  was  not  made  at  home  but  in  England, 
where  one  of  the  great  universities  has  just  honored  itself  by  conferring 
an  honorary  degree  upon  this  eminent  American.  And  it  may  right  here 
be  added  that  the  great  middle  class  rules  this  country,  and  not  the  froth 
that  is  on  top,  nor  the  dregs  at  the  bottom. — N.  C.  Christian  Advocate 
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IS  PUNISHMENT  TRAINING 


By  Mary  Starch  Kerr 


"There!  That  child  is  gone  again; 
I'm  going  after  her  with  a  switch. 
I  have  to  spank  her  two  or  three 
times  a  day  for  running  away. 

"Why  spank  her  for  running 
away?"  asked  her  friend.  "Why 
not  fence  up  the  back  yard  for  her 
and  give  her  something  interesting 
to  do,  so  she  will  stay  at  home  and 
have  a  good  time,  It  would  save  you 
both  a  good   deal  of  trouble. 

"I  want  to  train  her  to  do  as  she 
is  told,''  said  the  mother. 

"Does  she  seem  to  be  responding 
to  your  method?"  asked  her  friend. 

"0,  yes,  she  understands  what  she 
is  being  punished  about.  She  was 
playing  with  her  dolly  the  other  day 
and  Was  spanking  it.  She  said  that 
the  dolly  'runned  away'!" 

"That  is  only  imitation.  She  has 
not  learned  to  stay  at  home  by  being 
spanked ;  she  has  learned  to  spank  her 
dolly.  If  she  had  learned  to  stay  at 
home,  she  would  have  played  that  the 
dolly  stayed  at  hame. " 

' '  0,  you  have  such  queer  ideas. ' ' 

"One  should  be  willing  to  be  queer 
with  the  best  educators  of  the  country 
and  get  results."  Then  apparently 
changing  the  subject,  "Have  you  tied 


up  your  sweet  peas  yet," 
"Yes,  I  did  it  yesterday." 
"Why  did  you  tie  them  up?     Why 
didn't  you  whijD  them  and  make  them 
stay  up  in  that  way?" 

' '  Silly, ' '  said  the  young  mother, 
"you  have  to  tie  them  up  to  some- 
thing, so  that  they  can  take  hold  and 
have  some  support." 

"Little  children  are  no  more  capa- 
ble of  doing  as  they  are  told  without 
some  help  than  a  vine  is,"  said  the 
friend.  "Try  the  plan  I  have  sug- 
gested. Give  the  child  a  fencecl-in- 
yard.  and  ,  something  to  do.  Havo 
another  child  with  her  a  part  of  the 
time  and  let  her  feel  your  interest 
even  when  you  are  busy.  You  will 
find  that  she  will  soon  form  the  habit 
of  being  contented  at  home.  Punish- 
ment is  not  training  but  intelligent 
help  is.  Don 't  take  my  word  for  it, 
try  it  and  see. ' ' 

The  mother  made  no  answer  to  this 
but  she  took  the  little  girl  home 
■without  spanking  her.  A  feAV  days 
later  there  was  a'  fence  around  a 
section  of  her  back  yard  and  the  lit- 
tle daughter  had  been  provided  with 
interestins:  things   to   do. 


In  Detroit,  recently,  two  autoists  met  in  an  alley  too  narrow  to  per- 
mit them  to  pass  each  other.  One  of  the  autoists  rose  in  his  car  and 
shouted  at  the  other: 

"I  never  back  up  for  a  fool." 

The  other  driver  quickly  put  his  car  in  reverse,  backed  out  and  replied: 
"That's  all  right.    I  always  do." 
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BE  PROUD  OF  YOUR  MOTHER 


(Selected) 


"Look!  That's  Grace  Hunter's 
mother!"  Phoebe  looked,  and  her  face 
changed  strangely.  Mrs.  Hunter  stood 
on  the  sidewalk,  giving  some  direc- 
tions to  a  servant,  while  at  the  curb 
the  chauffeur  waited.  She  was  a  hand- 
some woman,  dressed  richly  and  in 
good  taste.  She  was  nearing  forty 
but   she   looked    ten   years   younger. 

' '  Isn  't  she  the  prettiest  thing  you 
ever  saw  in  your  life  ? ' '  murmured 
Mamie  Waring,  in  Phoebe's  ear.  "I 
guess  Grace  must  be  awfully  proud  of 
her. ' ' 

Phoebe  made  a  brief  assent.  She 
was  trying'  to  fancy  what  it  would  be 
like  to  have  a  mother  one  could  be 
proud  of,  a  mother  of  such  graceful 
erectness,  with  hair  elaborately  dress- 
ed and  rose-pink  cheeks,  Phoebe  had 
always  thought  of  mothers  as  all 
little,  round-shouldered,  with  tired 
wrinkles  about  their  eyes,  and  faded 
complexions.  In  Phoebe 's  world  the 
mothers  did  not  have  much  time  to 
ipend  on  their  hair.  At  six  o  'clock 
in  the  morning  it  was  screwed  into  a 
tight  "pug"  that  was  expected  to 
keep   in   order   till   bedtime. 

The  two  girls  came  abreast  of  the 
automobile  as  Mrs.  Hunter  took  her 
seat  and  her  careless  glance  met 
their  eager  young  eyes  indifferently. 
Mrs.  Hunter  was  used  to  being  stared 
at.  Unconsciously  she  settled  her- 
self as  if  she  were  posing  for  a  pic- 
ture, gave  the  word  of  command  and 
the  car  whirled  away.  "That's  a 
stylish  hat  she  has  on,"  said  Mamie. 
' '  Wouldn  't  you  be  proud  though  if  you 
had  a  mother  who  looked  like  that?" 


The  question  haunted  Phoebe. 
Somehow  .she  could  not  get  away 
from  the  thought  that  she  had  been 
defrauded.  How  would  it  seem  to 
have  a  mother  like  Mrs.  Hunter,  a 
beautiful  mother,  on  whom  one's  eyes 
could  rest  with  the  same  pleasure  one 
felt  in  looking  at  a  picture  of  .a  rose- 
bud in  bloom1?  Phoebe  loved  beauti- 
ful things  with  a  passion  which  was 
perhaps  all  the  more  intense  because 
it  never  was  put  into  words.  The 
mere  sight  of  Grace  Hunter  \s  beau- 
tiful mother  had  made  her  heart  beat 
hard  and  fast.  Oh,  if  only  she,  too, 
had  a  mother  of  whom  she  could  be 
proud ! 

The  house  was  very  still  when 
Phoebe  entered.  In  a  minute  she  re- 
membered the  reason.  There  was 
sickness  in  a  neighbor's  family.  Her 
mother  had  spent  most  of  the  night 
there,  coming'  home  in  the  early  mor- 
ning to  get  breakfast  for  the  family, 
and  hurrying  through  the  house  work 
for  the  day.  It  was  a  plain,  poor  lit- 
tlle  home,  but  scrupulously  neat,  very 
different  in  its  looks  of  daintiness 
and  order  from  most  of  the  houses  in 
the  row. 

The  deaconess  walked  in  as.  Phoebe 
was  hanging  up  her  coat,  and  Phoebe 
welcomed  her  with  effusion,  for  the 
deaconess,  in  spite  of  her  plain  uni- 
form, was  a  beautiful  woman,  though 
her  beauty  was  not  in  the  least  like 
that  of  Grace  Hunter's  mother.  She 
was  fond  of  fun,  too,  this  deaconess, 
and  when  she  smiled  a  dear  little 
dimple  Avas  in  evidence  now  as  she 
greeted  Phoebe. 
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'''Good  afternoon,  my  dear!  Is 
your  mother   home?" 

"She's  at  Mrs.  Gray's,  I  guess. 
They're  all  sick  again.  Mother  stay- 
ed there  last  night  and  Sunday 
night. ' ' 

The  deaconess  drew  a  long  breath. 
"Phoebe,"  she  exclaimed,  "you  must 
be  very  proud  of  your  mother ! ' ' 

The  remark  chimed  in  so  strangely 
with  Phoebe's  thoughts,  and  yet  con- 
tradicted them  so  absolutely,  that 
Phoebe  had  no  answer  but  a  stare. 
But  the  deaconess  was  not  waiting 
for  an  answer. 

"I  wonder  if  you  realize,  Phoebe, 
what  your  mother's  life  means  to  her 
neighbors  here.  No,  you  cannot  rea- 
lize it ;  none  of  us  can.  If  ever  I 
feel  discouraged,  I  think  of  her,  of 
her  beautiful,  helpful  life,  of  the  sac- 
rifices she  is  all  the  time  making,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  then  I  'm 
ashamed  of  being  disheartened.  You 
are  a  fortunate  girl,  my  dear,  to  have 
such  a  mother.  I  only  hope  you  are 
as  proud  of  her  as  she  deserves. ' ' 

The  deaconess  did  not  stay  long. 
"  I  '11  go  over  to  Mrs.  Gray 's  and  send 
your  mother  home  for  a  rest,"  she 
said  in  her  decided  way,  and  as  the 
trim    figure    went    out    of    the    door 


Phoebe  was  thinking  hard.  It  was 
all  true,  what  the  deaconess  had  said. 
When  any  of  the  neighbors  were  sick 
or  in  trouble  they  turned  to  Phoebe's 
mother.  It  was  due  to  her  that  Jim 
Leary  had  signed  the  pledge.  It  was 
she  who  had  interceded  with  the 
judge  when  Johnny  Stowe  was  arrest- 
ed for  stealing.  From  this  little  plain, 
shabby  house  a  constant  stream  of 
helpfulness  flowed  out  into  the  needy 
neighborhood. 

The  door  opened  and  a  woman  en- 
tered. She  was  not  young,  and  she 
looked  many  years  older  than  her  ac- 
tual age.  She  moved  a  little  stiffly. 
Her  lined  face  was  very  weary.  But 
the  eyes  had  a  shining  brightness  that 
was  like  sunshine. 

"Little  Millie  is  better,"  said  Phoe- 
be's mother.  "I  thought  last  night 
we  were  going  to  lose  him,  but  now 
it  looks  to  me  as  if  he  would  pull 
through."  She  went  to  the  stove  to 
see  if  it  needed  more  coal,  but  on  the 
way  was  intercepted  by  a  girl  whose 
face    was    glowing. 

'•'Mother!  Oh,  Mother!"  Phoebe 
cried,  slipping  her  arm  about  the  dear 
bowed  shoulders,  "why  didn't  I  never 
know   how    beautiful   you   are!" 


Happiness  itself  is  sufficient  excuse.  Beautiful  things  are  right  and 
true;  so  beautiful  actions  are  those  pleasing  to  the  gods.  Wise  men 
have  an  inward  sense  of  what  is  beautiful,  and  the  highest  wisdom  is 
to  trust  this  intuition  and  be  guided  by  it.  The  answer  to  the  last 
appeal  of  what  is  right  lies  within  a  man's  own  breast.     Trust  thyself. 

— Aristotle. 
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BLOOD  AND  FIRE!' 


(The  Kablegram) 


One  morning1,  away  back  in  the 
'eighties,  General  Bnamwell  Booth, 
then  a  young  man,  called  at  his  fath- 
er's house  in  Clapton.  He  found  the 
old  General  in  his  dressing  room,  "com. 
pleting  his  toilet  with  ferocious  ener- 
gy, ' '   the    son   has   recorded. 

"Bramwell, '  he  cried,  when  he 
caught  sight  of  me,  'did  you  know 
that  men  slept  out  all  nigh!,  on  the 
bridges  f ' 

""'Well,  yes,'  I  replied,  'a  lot  of 
poor   fellows,   I   suppose,   do   that.1 

''  'Then  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself  to  have  known  it  and  to 
have  done  nothing  for  them,'  lie  went 
on,  vehemently. 

"I  began  to  speak  of  the  difficul- 
ties. 

"  '  Go  and  do  something ! '  he  said. 
'  We  must  do  something. ' 

"  'What  can  we  do?' 

"  'Get    them    shelter!' 

' '  "  That  will  cost  money. ' 

"  'Well,  that  is  your  affair!  Some- 
thing must  be  done.  Get  hold  of  i1 
warehouse  and  warm  it,  and  find 
something  to  cover  them.  But  mind, 
Bramwell,  no  coddling!'  " 

One  hundred  years  ago  in  April 
there  was  born  in  Nottingham  a  boy 
who  was  to  turn  the  religious  world 
very  nearly  upside  down.  William 
Booth  was  the  son  of  a  builder,  and 
he  was  a  Methodist  preacher  at  seven- 
teen. From  the  start  he  was  a  fire- 
brand. Xo  comfortable  Sunday  ta;ks 
to  the  good  and  godly  for  him.  i Re- 
ligion to  him  was  a  crusade,  and  Ids 
temple  was  the  market-place  But 
he  was  too  strenuous,  too  vital,  for 
the  preachers  of  his  day,  and  soon  lie 


was   ploughing   a   lonely   furrc.v. 

He  founded  the  Christian  Mission, 
operating  chiefly  in  the  East-end  of 
London,  and  in  twelve  years  this  or- 
ganization had  become  the  Salvation 
Army.  The  use  of  that  title  was 
natural.  To  William  Booth  and  his 
family  life  was  a  perpetual  war 
rgainst  the  forces  of  evil.  But  it  is 
Elijah  Cadman,  a  humble  r.hjmi.ey- 
sweep  of  Coventry,  to  whom  the  credit 
for  the  title  must  go.  Once  known  as 
"King  of  the  Roughs,"  Cadman  was 
converted  and  became  an  ardent  Sal- 
vationist. He  was  given  charge  of  a 
mission  and  began  to  call  himself  a 
"Captain  in  God's  Army  to  fight  the 
devil. ' 

To  mark  William  Booth  as  his  super- 
ior officer  Cadman  called  him  "'Gen- 
eral." And  because  William  Booth 
knew  well  the  value  of  a  dramatic 
appeal  to  the  popular  mind,  the  titles, 
after  some  hesitation  due  to  modesty 
on  William  Booth's  own  part,  were 
accepted. 

Today  the  Salvation  Army  is  more 
than  an  army;  it  is  a  League  of  Na- 
tions in  itself,  with  interests  even 
wider  spread  than  the  League  at  Gen- 
eva. Operating  from  International 
Headquarters  in  London  (the  person- 
nel and  control  of  the  Army  is  pre- 
dominantly British),  the  Salvation 
Army  has  carried  its  crusade  to  eigh- 
ty-three countries  and  colonies.  Its 
familiar  uniform  is  to  be  seen  in  terri- 
tories as  different  and  far- flung  as 
the  tropic  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the 
icy  North-West  regions  of  Canada. 
Everywhere  the  "Blood  and  Fire" 
standard  has  been  hoisted  there  is  a 
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story.  In  1901  Java,  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  suffered  terribly  in  a  dis- 
astrous flood.  The  Army  came  to  the 
rescue  and  managed  the  relief.  When 
the  Empress  of  Ireland  sank  in  1914, 
143  Canadian  Salvationists  were 
droAvned. 

Salvation  Army  officers  preach  their 
religious  message  and  perform  their 
social  work  in  67  different  languages, 
including  Cingalese,  Chizeuru,  Kis- 
awhile,  Shinshan,  Xosa,  Zeehua,  and 
others  of  which  you  and  I  never  sus- 
pected the  existence.  The  unit  of 
the  Army  organization  is  the  corps ; 
of  these  there  are  15,517  scattered 
over  the  earth,  providing  centres  for 
over  130,000  officers.  Army  bands- 
men number  more  than  42,000.  Think 
of  it !  A  band  of  more  than  42,000 
instruments  playing  Salvation  music 
every  Sunday.  The  Army  prints  its 
own  music  and  makes  its  own  musi- 
cal instruments.  It  publishes  122 
periodicals  with  a  total  circulation  of 
two   millions   per   issue. 

The  receiving  of  distressed  girls 
into  her  oven  home  by  a  London  sol- 
dier of  the  Army  led  to  the  opening 
of  a  Rescue  Home  at  Wiiiteehapcd  in 
in  1884.  Now  the  woman '^  social 
work  includes  homes  for  all  needy  and 
unfortunate  Avomen,  the  aged  and 
homeless,  chilch'en,  after-care,  a  miss- 
ing friends'  department,  and  mater- 
nity   hospitals.     During    1927,    16,751 


AATomen  Avere  received  into  Army  mat- 
ernity homes,  and  16,5S8  passed  out 
satisfactorily.  A  truly  magnificent 
record.  Three  thousand  Avomen  and 
girls  sleep  every  night  under  Army 
roofs. 

For  men  there  are  Avorkin<rmen  's 
hotels  rand  shelters,  labor  bureaus^ 
workshops,  and  anti-suicide  bureau, 
and  a  land  and  industrial  colon1,  at 
ITadleigh,  Essex,  Avhich  receiA'es  des- 
titute men  and  trains  them  to  work 
on  the  land.  During  the  twenty-five 
years  of  its  existence  the  Army  Mi- 
gration Department  has  settled  200,000 
men,  Avomen,  and  children  overseas, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  only  one  in 
every    hundred    of    these    has    failed. 

In  1926  a  neAv  experiment  Avas  tried 
when  the  Reconciliation  Bureau  Avas 
founded.  It  exists  to  bring  together 
married  couples  Avho  have  quarrelled, 
parents  and  children  aa4io  disagree, 
dissatisfied  employers  and  employed. 
On  the  business  side  the  Army  also 
runs  its  own  Life  Insurance  and  Fire 
Insurance  Societies,  a  Benefit  Society, 
and    a    bank. 

Britain  may  well  be  proud  of  this 
great  organization  which  saw  the 
light  in  an  East-end  misson  hall,  and 
A\diich  has  girdled  the  Avorld  through 
the  self-sacrificing  enthusiasm  of  the 
Army's  founders  and  their  devoted 
supporters. 


A  passion  for  good — a  white-hot,  scorching  thing  that  burns  out  ut- 
terly the  dross  ,of  selfishness,  pride,  lust,  ignorance — this  is  the  pearl 
of  great  price,  the  sumum-bonum  of  human  existence. 


-Arthur  A.  Peterson. 
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THE'  TAJ  MAHAL  OF  AMERICA 


By  Antonia  J.  Stemple 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  the  recipients  of  many 
gifts  in  recent  years  from  public- 
spirited  and  wealthy  citizens  who  wish 
to  do  something  tangible  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  day  and  generation  as 
well  as  for  posterity.  Sentiment — 
intelligent  sentiment — a  tine,  whole- 
some thing — is  happily  becoming  more 
and  more  characteristic  of  our  lead- 
ing  Americans.  The  crass  material- 
ism and  commercialism,  which  con- 
stitute an  oft-heard  indictment  against 
the  United  States,  are  being  constant- 
ly challenged.  The  last  example  is 
to  be  found  in  the  sunny  State  of 
Florida,  where  last  February,  at 
Mountain  Lake,  near  Lake  Wales,  the 
beautiful  new  Bok  Singing  Tower  and 
Mountain  Lake  Bird  Sanctuary  ad- 
jacent were  formally  dedicated  by 
President  Coolidge,  who  received  for 
the  American  people  this  gift  to 
American  art  and  beauty,  from  Ed- 
ward K.  Bok,  the  well-known  publi- 
cist, philanthropist,  author  and  man 
of  affairs,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennysl- 
vania. 

Here,  in  the  midst  of  the  Ridge 
section  of  Florida,  the  loveliest  part 
of  the  State,  on  Iron  Mountain,  close 
to  Mountain  Lake,  the  highest  spot 
above  sea  level  in  Florida,  stands  this 
superb  Gothic  singing  tower,  reaching 
205  feet  into  the  blue  tropical  skies, 
the  belfry  housing  the  finest  carillon 
of  bells  in  the  world  today.  This  is 
the  finest  single  tower  on  earth,  in  a 
setting  of  marvelous  beauty.  It  is 
the  supreme  contribution  to  art  of 
the  twentieth  century.     The  tower  is 


so  suprisingly  beautiful  and  the  whole 
idea  back  of  this  magnificent  gift  to 
the  American  people  is  so  splendid 
and  fine,  that  it  is  fittingly  called  the 
"Taj  Mahal  of  America."  Taking 
place  with  the  Taj  Mahal  of  India, 
that  great  white  alabaster  mausoleum 
built  near  A2'ra,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  considered  the  most  beau- 
tiful edifice  in  the  world,  the  new 
Bok  Sliming  Tower  is  an  outstanding- 
architectural  achievement  of  pure 
American  art.  To  this  shrine  will 
come  lovers  of  beauty  from  all  over 
the  United  States  and  far  places  of 
the  earth  to  feast  their  eyes  on  the 
majestic  tower,  to  hear  the  marvelous 
music  from  the  carillon  and  to  re- 
pel in  the  loveliness  of  the  Bird 
Sanctuary  which  surrounds  the  tower. 

This  singing  tower  has  an  environ- 
ment worthy  of  it.  It  stands  in  a 
paradise  of  arboreal  beauty,  fifty  acres 
in  extent,  thickly  set  with  rare  plants 
and  exotic  flowers,  with  native  vege- 
tation, rich  grasses,  and  fine  trees 
enlivened  by  the  songs  of  numberless 
birds,  some  of  them  very  rare.  Imag- 
ine all  this  and  you  get  a  faint  idea 
of  the  beauty  which  has  become  the 
heritage  of  the  public  in  Mountain 
Lake  Bird  Sanctuary  and  the  Bok 
Singing  Tower. 

The  building  of  the  Bird  Sanctuary 
had  its  inception  something  over  five 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Bok,  who  has 
a  winter  home  at  Mountain  Lake, 
bought  Iron  Mountain  nearby,  the 
highest  point  of  land  in  Florida,  and 
decided  to  transform  it  from  a  dreary 
waste  of  sand,  devoid  of  covering  on 
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the    ground,    with!    nothing    but    one 
hundred    and    fifty    pine    trees    grow- 
ing on  it,  into  the  most  beautiful  spot 
of  its  area  in  the  United  States.     To 
help   him  realize  this   inspiration,  he 
called  in  Fredercik  Law  Olmstead,  the 
foremost    landscape    architect    in    the 
country,  who  accomplished  the  miracle 
in  a  scant  five  years.     A  million  trees 
and    shrubs    were    planted,    including 
thousands   of  live   oaks,   palms,   mag- 
nolias,   azaleas,    Sword    and    Boston 
ferns,    to    say    nothing    of    many    ex- 
otic   plants,    including    orchids.     The 
sanctuary   was    created   to   provide    a 
retreat    of    natural    beauty    for    the 
human,   a   refuge   for   the   birds,   and 
a    place    for    the    study    of    southern 
planting  and  bird  life.     As  the  sanc- 
tuary   is    situated    in    the    center    of 
Florida,  it  is   a  natural  halt  for  na- 
tive and  migratory  birds  passing  north 
and  south,  or  in  crossing  the  Atlantic 
Ocean    to    the    Gulf    of    Mexico.     As 
Florida  is  also  the  center  of  the  great 
Alleghanian  flight  track  of  the  birds, 
many   of   them    will   nest   there,    once 
they  are  sure  of  protection.  The  Sanc- 
tuary    has     more     than     doubled    the 
number  of   its   wild   birds   each   year. 
Besides     the     widely     varied     foliage 
which  offers  shelter  to  different  kinds 
of    birds,    thousands    of    bushes    have 
been    planted    to    provide    them    with 
adequate  berry  food  and  many  shallow 
bird    baths    have    been    installed     all 
over    the    grounds. 

Grass  had  to  be  planted  everywhere 
in  the  sanctuary,  for  grass  will  not 
grow  in  Florida  unless  it  is  carefully 
planted  and  profusely  watered  every 
day.  But  the  entire  tract  has  been 
irrigated,  so  now  there  is  soft  green 
grass  on  every  hand  and  there  is  no 
sign  whatever  of  the  sand  on  which  it 


rests.  Artificial  lakes  have  been  dug 
and  in  these  disport  teal  duck.  Here 
also  are  to  be  seen  the  beautiful 
flamingoes,  Avhich  have  been  almost 
exterminated  in  Florida,  owinsr  to 
the  ravages  of  the  hunter  and  plumage 
hunters.  These  stately  birds  are  a 
great  attraction  in  the  sanctuary  and 
it  is  hoped  to  induce  them  t.>  settle 
again  in  their  native  habitat.  Mr. 
Bok  went  to  great  trouble  and  expense 
to  import  these  flamingoes,  which  are 
now  found  only  in  Andros  Island,  one 
of  the  Bahama  group;  in  Cuba,  and 
in  South  America.  There  is  danger 
they  may  become  extinct  even  in  these 
places. 

The  bird  sanctuary  is  not  a  formal 
garden  park,  or  series  of  gardens. 
There  is  nothing  set  and  formal  about 
it.  There  are  glades  and  groves  and 
lakes  as  in  nature ;  trees  shrubs,  flow- 
ers, paths,  walks  and  secluded  retreats, 
hills  and  dales.  Not  only  is  this  a 
resort  for  birds  and  bird  lovers,  but 
it  is  a  Paradise  for  '  the  student  of 
Southern  planting.  It  has  been  the 
aim  in  the  planting  to  have  all  the 
vegetation  and  flowers  native  to  Flori- 
da. There  is  an  immense  variety  of 
these  and  many  rare  kinds  which  the 
average  dweller  in  or  visitor  to  Flori- 
da never  sees.  The  masses  of  azaleas 
of  every  hue,  the  Calla,  Easter,  Ama- 
ryllis and  other  lilies  are  wonderful. 
The  odor  is  entrancing  and  the  riot 
of  colors  and  bloom  is  breath-taking 
in  its  beauty.  Ambling  along  a  quiet, 
secluded  path,  one  suddenly  comes 
upon  masses  of  flowers  or  shrubbery 
which  seem  to  be  the  creation  and 
abode  of  fairies.  The  sanctuary  is 
full  of  such  delightful  surprises, 
charming  vistas,  and  quiet  beauty 
spots    where    one    may    in    truth    find 
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himself  and  commune  with  Nature 
and  with  Nature's  God. 

When  Mr.  Bok  's  dream  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary had  been  realized  he  decided 
to  build  in  it  the  finest  single  tower  in 
the  world,  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Gothic  towers  of  the  Old  World,  but 
adapted  to  the  gentler  climate  of 
Florida,  and  to  put  into  it  the  most 
beautiful  carillon  in  America.  This 
dream,  too,  has  been  realized.  It  is 
a  thoroughly  American  creation  for 
the  architecture,  the  sculpture,  the 
stone  used  in  the  building,  the  spirit 
and  the  decorations  are  all  American. 
In  this  majestic  simplicity  and  true 
singing  quality,  the  tower  stands  a 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  architect, 
Milton  B.  Medary,  of  Philadelphia. 
While  it  partakes  of  the  traditions 
of  the  great  singing  towers  of  Belgium 
the  Netherlands  and  Northern  Prance, 
where  these  singing  towers  since  an- 
cient and  medieval  times  have  meant 
so  much  in  the  life  of  the  people,  the 
Bok  tower  blends  with  the  beauty  of 
the  surrounding  sanctuary  and  by  its 
unique  use  of  native  materials  and  the 
influence  of  tropical  coloring,  becomes 
racially  and  characteristically  Ameri- 
can. Instead  of  being  set  in  narrow, 
cramped  streets  and  surrounded  by 
mean  buildings  which  detract  from  it, 
as  are  the  towers  in  Europe,  this 
Florida  creation  has  a  magnificent  set- 
ting and  is  the  crown  jewel  of  its 
wondrous   surroundings. 

The  tower  is  built  of  beautiful  Geor- 
gia pink  marble,  gray  Creole  marble 
and  Florida  coquina  stone.  This  blend 
of  tone  color  is  exquisite.  The  first 
glimpse  of  the  tower  makes  one  gasp 
for  the  sheer  beauty  of  it,  but  like 
all  really  artistic  things,  the  more 
one  sees  of  it  the  greater  its  appeal. 


The  tower  is  a  veritable  mass  of  sculp- 
ture. Sculptured  bands  encircle  the  low. 
er  part,  while  from  a  height  of  150  feet 
to  its  top,  the  tower  is  all  of  the  pink 
marble  and  sculptured  as  delicately 
as  fine  lace.  Cranes,  peacocks,  eagles, 
pelicans,  herons,  and  the  like  form 
the  motifs.  The  great  Avindows,  eight 
in  number,  back  of  which  the  bells 
hang,  are  each  35  feet  high.  They 
are  of  Gothic  design,  all  of  faience, 
beautifully  sculptured  in  the  most 
gorgeous  colors.  The  effect  in  this 
lovely  pink  tower  of  these  wonderful 
windows,  with  their  beautiful  designs 
and  symbolism,  the  vivid  and  en- 
trancing coloring,  through  which  one 
sees  the  blue  of  the  Florida  sky,  is 
something  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  great  entrance  door  on  the 
north  is  a  masterpiece  of  solid  golden 
bronze,  and  depicts  the  six  clays  of 
creation,  in  twenty-four  hand-wrought 
panels.  On  the  south  wall  of  the 
tower  is  a  great  golden  sun  dial.  The 
tower  is  surrounded  by  a  moat  of 
water  and  in  pockets  on  each  side 
grow  masses  of  rock  plants.  Huge 
palms,  50  feet  high,  encircle  the  tower 
between  it  and  the  moat  and  beyond 
this  is  a  forest  of  live  oaks.  From 
the  plateau  a  gorgeous  panorama  of 
the  surrounding  country  may  be  view- 
ed, the  many  lakes  and  the  immense 
orange  groves,  spreading  in  every  dir- 
ection, being  a  sight  to  see. 

The  carillon  comprises  71  bells,  the 
largest  of  which  weighs  21,000  lbs.  and 
the  baby  only  12  lbs.  The  total  weight 
is  123,261  pounds.  Carillon  bells,  in 
distinction  to  chimes,  are  stationary 
and  do  not  swing  when  played.  The 
clappers  hang  inside  the  bells  as  usu- 
al, but  are  moved  by  a  series  of  levers 
which   are  connected  with   a  kevbord 
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which  is  played  by  the  carilloneur  in 
the  room  below  the  bells.  As  the 
sound  waves  come  through  the  lower 
windows  of  the  tower  they  are  not 
carried  clearly  to  the  base  but  spread 
outwards  as  the  distance  increases. 
At  the  proper  listening  place  the  music 
seems  to  sing  out  of  the  upper  struc- 
ture, as  if  the  tower  itself  had  burst 
into  song,  hence  the  traditional  name, 
Singing   Tower. 

Anton  Brees,  the  acknowledged 
carilloneur  of  the  world,  and  who  is 
the  son  of  the  organist  of  the  Antwerp 
Cathedral  at  Antwerp,  Belgium,  which 
position  he  held  forty-seven  years,  is 
the  carilloneur  of  the  Bok  Singing 
Tower.  To  hear  the  bells  played  by 
this  master  on  this  earillon  is  a  re- 
velation of  beauty  and  wondrous  mel- 
ody that  will  live  as  long  as  memary 
lasts.  The  carillon  is  played  daily 
from  December  to  May  at  sunset 
with  special  recitals  on  Sunday  and 
holidays.  Mr.  Brees  is  the  pioneer 
carilloneur  of  America,  all  of  Avhose 
important  carillons  he  has  opened 
since  1924.  He  is  not  only  a  superb 
virtuoso  but  there  is  a  rare  spiritual 
quality  to  his  playing.  He  seems  to 
cast  a  soul  into  the  earillon.  The  old 
folk  songs  and  the  well  beloved  melo- 
dies of  America  take  on  a  new  mean- 
ing when  plaj7ed  on  a  carillon  by  the 
hand  of  a  master,  and  cause  the  heart 
to   beat   faster. 

The  inspirtion  for  the  sanctuary 
and  the  tower  came  of  that  stuff  of 
which  dreams  are  made,  Mr.  Bok  ex- 
plains. ' l  The  two  combined  a  dream 
to  carry  on  the  Avork  of  my  grandfath- 
er, who,  a  hundred  years  ago,  trans- 
formed a  grim  desert  island  in  the 
North  Sea,  ten  miles  from  The  Neth- 
erlands   mainland,    into    a    bower    of 


green  verdure  and  trees  to  which  came 
the  birds  which  made  the  island  fam- 
ed. What  I  wanted  to  present  to  the 
American  people  for  visitation  was  a 
spot  which  would  reach  out  in  its 
beauty  through  the  plantings,  through 
t  h  e  flowers,  through  the  birds, 
throng  h  the  superbly  beautiful 
architecture  of  the  tower,  through 
the  music  of  the  bells,  to  the  people 
and  fill  their  souls  with  the  quiet,  the 
repose,  the  influence  of  the  beautiful, 
as  they  could  see  and  enjoy  it  in  the 
sanctuary  and  through  the  tower. 

"And,  incidentally,  it  gave  me  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  follow  and 
carry  out  the  injunction  of  my  grand- 
mother to  her  children  and  grand- 
children :  '  Wherever  your  lives  may 
cast,  make  you  the  world  a  bit  more 
beautiful  and  better  because  you  have 
lived  in  it. ' 

"That  is  the  basis  upon  which  the 
sancutuary  and  tower  rests." 

The  inspiring  story  of  the  man  who 
gave  the  American  people  this  won- 
derful gift  is  told  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy, "The  Americanization  of  Ed- 
ward Bok,"  which  every  American 
should  read.  A  poor  immigrant  boy, 
born  in  Holland,  Edward  Bok  came 
to  this  country  at  a  tender  age,  and 
by  manly  struggle  and  endeavor, 
worked  his  way  upwards  and  became 
famous  and  wealthy.  For  years  he 
was  the  editor  of  The  Ladies  Home 
Journal,  the  foremost  magazine  for 
women  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the 
world,  which,  under  his  direction  rose 
from  an  inconsequential  beginning 
to  a  publication  of  great  worth  and 
influence  iwith  an  enormous  circu- 
lation. Since  his  retirement  from  its 
editorship,  he  has  devoted  his  time, 
and  wealth  to  the  service  of  humanitv 
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He   it   was   who   gave   the   American  is  only  one  of  Mr.  Bok's  many  bene- 

Peaee  Award  of  $100,000  for  the  best  factions.     He    is    a    notable    example 

plan  whereby  the  United  States  could  of  what  wealth,  righty  directed,  may 

take   its   place   and   do   its   share   to-  do,    not    only    for    the    posessor,    but 

ward   preserving   world   peace.     This  for  mankind. 


GOB'S  BEAUTIFUL  WORLD 

When  God  planned  out  the  earth  for  us, 

With  all  its  lovely  things, 
The  mountains   and  the  rivers, 

The  lakes  and  bubbling  springs, 
The  great  wide  rolling  ocean 

And  the  woods  and  meadow  lands — 
'Twas  beautiful  in  every  place 

When  it  came  forth  from  God's  hands. 
But  it  must  be  more  lovely  still, 

And  so  amid  the  green, 
Where  birds  were  singing  overhead, 

The   lovliest   flowers   were    seen, 
Blue,  yellow,  scarlet,  orange, 

And  violet  and  pink; 
And  then  to  make  it  perfect 

He  planned  ?'.t  so,  I  think, 
That  each  month  has  its  blossoms 

From  spring  to  latest  fall 
That  come  in  bright  succession 

\¥hen  they  hear  their  Maker's  call. 
The  tender  little  wild  flowers 

Come  peeping  through  the  snow, 
And  blossoms  riot  overhead 

All  down  the  orchard  row; 
June  brings  its  matchless  roses, 

Then  summer's  white  and  gold 
Of  queenly  nodding  lilies 

And  scarlet  poppies  bold; 
And  then  when  frost  is  threatening 

To  put  the  flowers  to  rout, 
Chrysanthemums  rise  bravely 

And  send  their  blossoms  out. 
So  it  is  what  the  Bible  says 

About  things  as  they  stood 
When  God  had  finished  making  them: 

He  said  it  all  was  "good." 

— Apples  of  Gold. 
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RADIUM  IN  WORLD  LESS  THAN  POUND 


(Exchange) 


Within  a  week's  time  the  British 
have  oversubscribed  a  national  ra- 
dium fund  which  is  being  set  aside 
to  purchase  sufficient  radium  for  the 
country's  present  and  future  needs  in 
fighting  cancer  and  other  diseases. 
King  George  was  treated  with  radium 
in  his  recent  illness  and  this  newly 
raised  fund  is  part  of  a  national 
thank  offering  for  his  recovery  There 
will  probably  be  about  $1,500,000 
available  for  the  purchase. 

Of  all  the  so-called  precious  metals, 
radium  is  by  far  the  scarcest  and 
most  costly,  though  it  is  not  used  for 
ornamental  purposes.  Its  use  is  large- 
ly medicinal,  particularly  in  combat- 
ing cancer,  although  it  is  also  em- 
ployed industrially  in  painting  lum- 
inous watch  dials  and  similar  objects. 

Every  important  hospital  has  its 
tiny  supply  of  radium  and  a  careful 
supervision  is  maintained  over  the 
particles.  Usually,  because  of  its 
highly  destructive  radi-activity,  the 
radium  is  kept  in  platinum  needles 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  sewing 
needle,   or   in   glass   tubes. 

While  radium  is  of  the  greatest  cur- 
ative value  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, it  is  so  powerful  that  if  handled 
injuriously  one  gram  could  kill  a  man 
within  am  hour  of  exposure.  The  rad- 
iatins  break  down  cells  of  healthy  as 
veil  as  diseased  tissue,  and  even  af- 
fect the  bones,  so  that  great  care  is 
exercised  in  the  handling  of  pure  rad- 
ium. The  tubes  of  radium  for  medi- 
cal use  contain  generally  from  one 
to    a    hundred    milligrams    only. 

Since  there  are  only  between  250 
and   350   gTams,   or  from   one-half   to 


three-quarters  of  a  pound,  of  radium 
in  the  entire  "world  today,  the  demand 
far  exceeds  the  supply,  as  radium 
treatment  for  cancer  alone  has  grown 
to  large  proportions.  However,  radium 
is  a  long  lived  substance,  losing  about 
half  its  volume  in  2,500  years,  so  there 
is  no  immediate  danger  from  deteri- 
oration of  the  pi-esent  amount,  small 
as  it  is. 

The  largest  supply  in  any  one  in- 
stitution in  the  world  is  at  Memorial 
hospital  in  New  York,  where  there  are 
eight  grams.  The  private  hospital  of 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly,  in  Baltimore, 
who  was  himself  a  pioneer  in  the 
radium  field,  is  the  possessor  of  five 
grams  of  the  precious  element. 

Mme.  Curie,  the  discoverer  of  rad- 
ium, has  two  grams  in  her  laboratory 
in  Paris — the  original  gram  which  she 
and  her  husband  isolated  and  a,  gram 
which  Avas  given  to  her  by  ^American 
women    for    experimental   purposes. 

Radium  is  produced  in  several 
countries,  though  the  Belgium  gov- 
ernment enjoys  a  virtual  monopoly, 
handling,  as  it  does,  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  world's  supply.  Prior  to  the 
working  the  mines  in  upper  Katanga, 
Belgian  Congo,  most  of  the  radium 
came  from  the  famous  mine  in  Bo- 
hemia, from  Portugal  and  from  Col- 
orado. The  mines  in  Colorado  are  so 
low  in  content  that  they  are  now 
practically  shut  down. 

The  pitchblende  ore  of  the  Congo, 
from  which  pure  radium  is  extracted, 
is  considered  very  rich  if  it  yields 
fifty  milligraims  per  ton  of  ore.  Other 
governments  have  made  outlays  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Great  Britian. 
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Various  institutions  have  acquired 
radium  for  their  own  use  by  collect- 
ing' funds  for  that  purpose.  Thus  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  set  aside 
$72,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  gram 
for  the  university  hospital. 


The  value  of  radium  is  dependent 
upon  radioactivity,  which  is  carefully 
measured  by  delicate  instruments. 
The  current  price  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  $70,000  a  gram. 


COCOANUTS 

By  Lloyd  Logan 


' '  The  most  precious  possession  of 
a  Singhalese  is  his  ancestral  garden 
of    cocoanuts. ' ' 

Who  of  us  is  not  familiar  with  the 
brown  cocoanuts  seen  at  every  fruit 
stand  in  every  locality.  Vaguely  we 
associate  it  vith  some  sort  of  palm 
in  the  far  South,  of  interest  to  us  be- 
cause of  delicious  cocoanut  cake  and 
confections. 

That  vast  fortunes  are  involved  in 
its  cultivation,  transportation,  and 
development  into  many  useful  and 
economic  commodities,  as  well  as  great 
food  values,  we  have  scarcely  -consid- 
ered. The  commercial  value  of  the 
tree ;  the  many  uses  of  the  husks  and 
shell  of  the  cocoanut;  the  cocoanut 
itself,  and  its  products  of  copra  oil, 
food ;  the  commerce  and  transporta- 
tion :  each  and  all  are  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

The  progress  of  civilization  owes 
much  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  which  has  forced  its  way  into 
the  most  primitive  life  of  the  remote 
tropics.  For  instance,  on  the  borders 
of  one  of  the  British  plantations  on 
the  Solomon  Islands,  are  natives  who 
even  now  are  cannibals. 

It  is  an  Egyptian  type  of  palm  and 
possibly    of    Egyptian    origin.     There 


are  many  theories  with  regard  to  its 
first  home.  However,  it  is  generally 
considered  that  it  is  a  native  of  the 
far  away  islands  of  the  South  seas. 
It  is  widely  found  in  all  tropical  cli- 
mates throughout  the  world,  which 
it  really  divides  from  the  subtropical, 
as  it  is  so  easily  killed  by  the  frost. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  only  grown 
in  the  southern  part  of  Florida. 

And  island  home  is  its  choice  lo- 
cation. Those  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
different  groups  near  the  equator  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Malay  penin- 
sula, the  South  Sea  islands, "the  West 
Indies,  Central  and  South  America. 
It  is  the  first  tree  to  establish  itself 
on    a    tropical    island. 

There  are  about  thirty-five  species. 
Ceylon  claims  30,000,000  trees.  For 
over  one  hundred  miles  from  Colombo 
southward,  the  west  coast  is  fringed 
with  these  jmagnificent  plantations. 
Conditions  there  are  very  favorable 
for   its   cultivation. 

"Sweet  is  the  shade  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  glade,  and  the  scent  of  the  mango 
grove. ' ' 

These  loftly,  stately  trees  tower 
over  all  the  other  palms  in  the  tropics, 
frequently  reaching  the  height  of  one 
hundred  feet.     They  are  wonderfully 
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beautiful,  and  lend  distinction  to  their 
environment. 

The  cluster  of  foliage  at  the  top 
of  these  long  straight  trunks  is  pinna- 
tesect  leaves,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
in  length.  With  graceful  elegance 
they  grow  upwards  from  the  tree,  mak- 
ing a  beautiful  curve  to  the  downward 
turned  tips.  Each  frond  is  a  mid  rib 
with  long,  slender  leaves.  Prom  the 
base  of  the  leaf  comes  a  branching 
stem,  four  or  five  feet  in  length  a 
spathe,  the  case  that  holds  the  flowers. 
This  is  a  hard  woody  material.  As 
this  breaks  to  liberate  the  blossoms 
of  yellow  and  white,  which  are  on 
long  spikes  five  or  six  feet  long,  it 
sounds   like   the   report   of   a   gun. 

These  blossoms  are  followed  by  the 
hard  shelled  nuts.  The  palms  at  the 
same  time  bear  the  bud,  the  bloom, 
the  mature  nuts,  and  those  that  are 
just  forming.  There  are  from  twelve 
to  twenty  in  a  bunch.  Each  nut  is 
about  twelve  (inches  long  and  six 
broad.  Their  husks  of  a  thick  fibrous 
nature,  securely  encase  the  brown  co- 
coanut    with    which    we    are    familiar. 

In  all  the  world  this  palm  has  no 
competitor  for  its  economic  value.  It 
forms  food,  clothing,  shelter,  furnish- 
ings for  that  shelter,  and  ships  for 
travel.  This  is  irrespective  of  the 
of    the    nut.     The    wood    of   the   palm 


is  dark  in  color,  from  slight  yellowish 
brown  it  merges  into  a  very  dark 
brown,  nearly  black.  Even  though  it 
is  not  often  that  the  heart  of  the  tree 
is  sound,  still  the  timber  is  used  for 
many  purposes,  not  only  by  natives, 
but  it  has  a  commercial  value.  In 
old  trees  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk 
is  called  porcupine  wood,  and  is  ex- 
ported   for   use   in    cabinet   making. 

The  natives  build  their  houses  with 
the  logs.  Some  times  they  split  them 
into  lengths  as  they  can  handle  them 
easier.  In  this  form  they  are  better 
adapted  for  house  building.  The  house 
or  hut  being  built,  the  leaves  are  dried 
and  plaited  and  form  the  thatching 
for  the  roofs,  and  the  outer  covering 
for  the   walls. 

Not  only  the  beds  are  made  of  those 
leaves,  but  the  mattings  on  the  floor, 
the  plates  to  eat  from,  the  screens  and 
fans  and  beautiful  baskets,  and  um- 
brellas. Leaf  stalks  are  used  for 
fencing.  The  flower  stalks  Avhen 
dried  are  made  into  torches.  Cord- 
age is  made  from  the  fibrous  center 
of  the  old  stems.  Bridges  are  built 
with  the  logs.  Oars  are  made  from 
the  middle  of  the  leaves.  In  the  Mal- 
dive  Islands  ships  are  built,  rigged, 
provisioned,  and  ladened  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  eocoanut  'palms.  These 
ships  go   to   Ceylon. 


The  highest  study  of  all  is  that  which  teaches  us  to  develop  those 
principles  of  purity  and  perfect  virtue  which  Heaven  bestowed  upon 
us  at  our  birth,  in  order  that  we  may  all  use  the  power  of  influencing 
for  good  those  amongst  whom  we  are  placed,  by  our  precepts  and  examples. 


-Confucius 
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By  Mary  Brewster  Hollister 

Ing-Lang  tip-toed  up  and  down  the      herself, 
aisles     of     the    schoolroom,    touching'  Ing-lang  was  older  than  the  others, 

with   caressing  fingers  each  little  red      most  of  them   starting'  at  the  proper 


desk.  She  had  just  finished  scrub- 
bing the  red  tile  floor  and  wiping  the 
furniture. 

" '  I  wish  we  did  not  have  vacation, 
Seo-jee,"  she  said  to  the  young  Chin- 
ese woman  who  was  sitting  at  the 
table  putting  finishing  touches  to  her 
report  on  the  first  term's  work  of  the 
little  primary  school  in  End-of-the- 
Creek  Village.  The  American  Seo-p) 
would  be  glad  to  get  that  splendid 
report. 

The  Seo-jee,  Elder  Sister-Teacher, 
as  her  pupils  called  her,  looked  up 
from  her  work. 

:'The  village  grandfathers  will  be 
glad  to  see  whether  you  have  repaid 
their  efforts  for  your  education,"  she 
answered. 

Ing-Lan°'   had   confided   to   her   the 


a.e'e  to  begin  first  .grade.  Because  she 
had  initiative  and  carried  responsi- 
bility, the  Seo-jee  found  in  her  a 
valuable  assistant  in  looking  after  the 
smaller  girls.  Then,  too,  Ing-lang 
was  able  to  cover  the  studies  of  the 
curriculum  much  faster  than  the 
younger   girls. 

Most  of  the  pupils  lived  in  End-of- 
the-Creek  Village.  Ing-lang  found  af- 
ter two  weeks  of  walking  the  four 
miles  each  way  that  she  could  not 
continue  it  satisfactorily  It  was  then 
that  the  Seo-jee  came  to  the  rescue 
by  saying  that  if  Ing-lang  would  do 
the  sweeping  of  the  Seo-jee 's  little 
apartment  and  the  schoolroom,  she 
might  stay  with  her.  And  before  long 
Ing-lang  was  doing  other  household 
tasks  to  earn  her  board,  a  fact  which 
story  of  how  the  old  men  of  the  vil-     helped  to  reconcile  her  family  absence. 


lage  had  collected  the  money  for  her 
school  tuition,  one  dollar,  a  huge  sum 
in  the  eyes  of  almost  any  Chinese 
villager. 

"That  is  one  reason  I  must  learn 
a  lot,"  Ing-lang  haid  explained  her 
eagerness  to  master  her  lessons.  But 
the  girl's  own  keenness  of  mind  and 
the  contagious  enthusiasm  of  the  girl 
teacher  just  fresh  from  her  normal 
training,  went  also  to  make  up  Ing- 
lang 's  delight  in  these  few  months 
in  the  newly  opened  girl's  school  at 
End-of-the-Creek  Village.  Then  there- 
was  the  stimulus  and  companionship 
of  the  other  girls  who  Avere  studying 
— twenty-four  pupils  in  all,  counting 


"To  earn  her  rice  as  well  as  learn 
her  books,"  gloated  Pau  Grandmoth- 
er. "Does  brother  do  that  in  Da- 
seng's   School?     He  does  not!" 

Ing-lang  piled  the  slates  in  prim 
rows  in  the  cupboard.  Seo-jee  put 
aside   papers    and   came    to   help   her. 

"The  parents  seemed  very  pleased 
this  afternoon,''  remarked  the  Seo-jee. 

fng-laing  dimpled.  "And  well  they 
should  be,  with  us  getting  ready  to 
please  them  all  these "  weeks.  With 
the  red  invitations  and  the  good-to- 
eat  cakes ! ' ' 

"Pau  Father  looked  proud  indeed," 
the  young  teacher  patted  the  girl's 
shoulder.     "It    was    aood    of    you    to 
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stay  and  help  clean  up.  It's  so  late 
now  you  can't  go  home  until  morn- 
ing. But  I'm  glad  that  you  can  get 
to  see  Liong-ai  and  Ging-leng.  You 
know  they  are  stopping  with  me  to- 
night on  their  way  home  from  school. ' ' 

"Oh,  I  want  to  see  them,"  Ing-lang 
clapped  her  hands  in  delight.  The 
Seo-jee  had  told  her  interesting  things 
ahout  these  two  schoolgirl  friends  of 
hers  from  the  Hingwa  Girl's  High 
School. 

Liong-ai  and  Ging-leng  arrived  half 
an  hour  later.  Ing-lang  was  entranc- 
ed by  their  gayety  and  laughter,  by 
their  pretty  pink  coats  and  the  glossy 
smoothness  of  their  long  black  braids. 
After  evening  rice  they  all  sat  out  on 
the  brick  terrace,  where  the  breeze 
was  cool  and  the  full  Oriental  moon 
illumined  pretty  girl  faces. 

"'What    are   you    going   to    do   this 
slimmer?"    asked    the    Seo-jee. 
*  "Be  Elder  Sister-Teachers  like  your 
honorable  self,"  teased  Liong-ai. 

"Oh,  we  have  the  most  wondei'ful 
plans,"  Ging-leng 's  dark  eyes  shone. 
"You  know  the  children's  meetings 
that  we  girls  at  school  hold  every 
Sund  ay  afternoon. ' ' 

Seo-jee  nodded.  She  had  learned 
part  of  her  own  teaching  art  in  those 
children 's  meetings. 

• '  Well,  we  're  going  to  continue  hav- 
ing children 's  meetings,  using  those 
same  story  and  game  methods,  only 
every  day,  and  so  it  will  be  a  'Daily 
Vacation  Bible  School',  as  they  call 
it.  And  the  children  who  can't  go 
to  school  will  learn  how  to  read  the 
phonetic,  besides  the  Bible  stories  and 
religious  teaching — "  Ging-leng  stop, 
ped  for  breath. 

We  must  tell  her  how  it  started," 
said   Liong-ai.     "You    see,    this   year 


is  a  very  special  year.  Seventy-five 
years  it  is  since  the  first  missionaries 
of  our  church  came  to  China.  And 
all  over  China  the  students  and 
church  members  are  engaging  in  this 
service  campaign — the  giving  of  ser- 
vice-— ' ' 

"For  Jesus  and  our  brothers  and 
sisters,"  said  Ging-leng  softly  and 
with  shy  solemnity.  ''Because  Ave  are 
glad — glad  that  Ave  have  Jesus  for 
our  guide. ' ' 

"Yes  ,"  the  Seo-jee  carried  on  the 
solemn  note.  '''When  I  think  of  what 
and  Avhere  I  would  be  today  but  for 
the  blessedness  of  Christ's  love  in  (lie 
hearts  of  his  people — " 

Her  Ioav  voice  broke  and  the  tAvo 
older  girls  knew  what  it  meant,  for 
the  Seo-jee  had  once  been  a  homeless 
waif. 

"It  is  right,"  she  continued  in  a; 
moment,  "that  A\e  keep  in  remem- 
brance those  brave  ones  who  came 
across  seas  for  love  of  another  race. 
If  they  could  sacrifice,  hoAv  much  more 
should  Ave  do  to  help  our  oavii  peo- 
ple. We  should  give  and  give  all 
that  Ave  have  to  share — " 

Ing-lang 's  eyes  Avere  bright  Avith 
unshed  tears,  atnd  there  Avas  a  lump 
in  her  throat.  Longing  Avelled  up  in 
her.  The  force  of  lessons  taught  to 
her  through  the  past  months  came  to 
her  all  at  once,  lessons  of  loving,  of 
sharing,  of  serving. 

"Ai,  Seo-jee,"  she  Avhispered,  and 
placed  her  hand  in  the  Seo-jee 's,  who 
held  it  reverently,  for  she  kneAV  Avhat 
Ing-lang  did  not  then  realize — that 
this  Avas  her  first   consecration. 

The  Seo-jee  brought  out  her  chil- 
dren 's  meetings  manual,  the  note-book 
carefully  ,  kept  during  her  student 
days.     They    comparand    it    Avith    the 
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newer  notebooks  of  the  two  girl  visi- 
tors. 

"Ai,  Seo-jee, "  exclaimed  Ing-lang 
delightedly,  as  she  looked  over  their 
shoulders,  ' '  I  know  all  those  stories 
you  have  in  your  book,  and  the  songs 
and  memory  verses  ! ' ' 

"Indeed  you  do!  She's  my  star 
story-teller,  girls.  I  couldn't  teach 
school  without  this  outline  course," 
smiled  the  Seo-jee.  "Mind  you  don't 
lose  your  note-book,  girls.  You'll 
need  them  when  you  are  teachers 
yourselves. ' ' 

The  three  young  women  went  on 
talking,  but  Ing-lang  had  ceased  to 
listen.  She  was  thinking,  "I  know 
those  Bible  stories  and  verses.  I  can 
teach   them. ' ' 

"I'm  going  to  have  a  Vacation  Bible 
School  myself  this  summer  when  I 
go  home,"  she  said  firmly  to  herself. 

That  evening,  as  they  were  getting 
their  black  braids  ready  for  the  night, 
Ing-lang  asked  shyly,  "'Do  you  have 
an  extra  one  of  those  pieces  of  paper 
you  showed  us? 

"Service  cards,  you  mean?"  asked 
Ging-leng. 

"Indeed  Ave  have,"  Liong-ai's  hand 
went  into  her  bag.  "There'll  be 
Christians  in  our  home  village  wanting 
to  sign.     Do  you  want  one?" 

' '  Oh,  may  I  ? "  Ing-lang 's  eyes 
were  alight  ais  she  took  the  slip  of 
paper.  ' '  Seo-jee,  will  you  please  show 
me   how   to    sign. 

It  was  a  breathless  ceremony  for 
Ing-lang  the  slow  tracing  of  her  name, 
and  the  putting  the  cross  after  the 
service   project   she   was   electing. 

It  all  looked  so  easy  then,  but  back 
at  home  Ing-lang 's  rosy  dreams  chang- 
ed into  very  gray  mist.  Halfwit  Ting, 
ah  had  gone  to  an  uncle  in  the  city  to 


try  to  learn  a  trade.  And  so  there 
was  Fat  Lady  Buffalo  to  be  watched 
out  on  the  hillside  all  of  every  morn- 
ing. Then  they  were  in  the  midst  of 
rice  harvest.  And  that  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  rice-planting. 

' '  Ing-lang  is  big  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  help  in  the  fields, ' '  Pau 
Father  had  announced  the  first  day 
she  was  home.  "  Mother  is  just  up 
from  an  attack  of  malaria.  And  be- 
sides, she  is  busy  weaving  on  that 
order  for  grass  linen. ' ' 

Ing-lang  hovered  in  loving  contri- 
tion about  her  mother.  Yes,  indeed, 
she  must  try  to  make  things  easier  for 
her  homefolks.  And  so  the  days  had 
started  out  and  continued — each  one 
full  to  the  brim  of  things  that  could 
not  be  left  undone.  Breakfast  over, 
out  to  the  fields !  Home  again  at 
night  too  tired  for  anything  but  bed 
for  the  whole  family  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark. 

There  was  rice  to  be  threshed  by 
beating  the  grain  against  bamboo  bars. 
And  then  the  pounding  with  stone 
hammer  to  loosen  the  hulls  and  the 
winnowing.  After  that,  the  fields 
must  be  flooded  for  the  next  rice  crop. 
Ing-lang,  her  father,  mother  and 
brother  all  took  turns  at  the  tread 
pump  that  pumped  the  water  into  the 
fields.  Then  Fat  Lady  Buffalo  pull- 
ed the  plow  up  and  down.  After 
that  the  whole  family  replanted  in 
straight  rows  the  tiny  rice-plants  that 
had  been  growing  thick  and  green 
in    the    paddy    patch. 

' '  This  is  quite  different  from  teach- 
ing a  vacation  school,"  Ing-lang  would 
think  to  herself  with  grim  humor  as 
she  stooped  over  the  planting,  knee- 
deep  in  flooded  rice  field. 

There    was   not    even   time   to   have 
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her  old-time  reading  hour  with  the 
village  grandfathers  in  front  of  Lau- 
ha's  restuarant.  For  when  she  was 
not  working  in  the  fields  there  was 
the  cooking,  looking  after  Ah-mee, 
and  twisting  fibers  for  Pan  Mother 
to  weave  into  grass  linen.  Pau  Moth- 
er had  to  work  early  and  late  at  the 
loom,  and  so  to  Ing-lang  fell  most  of 
the    household    tasks. 

'"'Daughter,  I  wish  you  did  not  have 
to  work  so  hard."  Pau  Mother  stop- 
ped weaving  a  moment  as  the  girl 
whisked   by. 

"Seo-jee  says  learning  should  nev- 
er make  us  afraid  of  work.  And  you 
can  see,  I  'm  not  one  bit  scared. ' ' 
Ing-lang  said  it  gayly  enough. 

But  out  on  the  hillside  with  Fat 
Lady  Buffalo  grazing  contentedly  and 
Ah-mee  playing  with  pebbles  she  had 
collleeted  for  him,  it  was  not  a  gay 
Ing-lang  who  took  out  the  little  slip 
of  paper,  that  service  card  she  had 
signed  with  such  plans  and  high  hopes. 

Lau-sing  happened  by  with  a  load 
of  peanuts  she  had  gone  a-marketing 
for,  just  as  two  big  tears  splashed 
down  on  the  innocent-looking  slip  of 
paper. 

"Sell  me  a  peanut,"  Ing-lang  greet- 
ed her  jauntily,  hoping  Lau-sing 
hadn  't  noticed  those  two  silly  tears. 
But    there    was    no    fooling    Lau-sing. 

' '  Hai-hai,  child  !  Such  unhappin- 
ess — and  you  a  scholar, ' '  she  chided. 

"Ai,  Lau-sing,  I've  been  home  all 
of  half  a  moon !  And  not  one  thing 
have  I  done — ■"  all  her  pent-up  feel- 
ings   burst    forth. 

"With  rice  harvest  and  planting, 
seems  to  me  you've  worked  hard  and 
done  lots.  I  heard  Pau  Grandmother 
boasting  how  learning  had  not  harm- 
ed her  girl  one  bit. ' ' 


"But  Lau-sing — I  mean  the  work  I 
promised  I'd  do — teach  a  vacation 
Bible  school  and  help  children  to  read 
phonetic.  And  with  Fat  Lady  to 
watch  and  cooking  the  rice,  I  can't 
do  anything  else  at  all — at  all — " 
the    tears   flowed    at    this. 

Lau-sing  was  quiet  for  a  while,  and 
when  she  spoke,  her  voice,  usually 
crisp,  was  very  gentle.  ' '  I  think  Seo- 
jee  would  be  proud  to  know  how  you 
help  the  dear  mother.  And  as  for 
teaching,  I'm  not  'children',  but  I've 
just  been  waiting  for  you  to  come 
home  to  teach  me. ' '  She  spoke  in  a 
matter-of-fact  tone  now.  "There's 
no  reason  at  all  why  I  couldn't  run 
up  here  for  a  bit  every  morning,  even 
if  the  change  does  get  counted  wrong. 
You  can  teach  me  and  Avatch  Fat  Lad} 
all  at  the  same  time." 

Ing-lang  leaned  forwad  eagerly. 
'"Oh  Lau-sing,  I  would  be  so  happy  to. 
Seo-jee  gave  me  a  chart  and  some 
primers  to  teach  with.  We  can  have 
it  just  like  a  real  school.  You  and 
Fat  Lady,  Ah-me  and  I!" 

The  next  morning,  in  front  of  Lau- 
ba  's  restuarant,  the  village  grandfath- 
ers were  in  waiting  upon  Ing-lang, 
as  she  piloted  Fat  Lady  and  Ah-mee 
to  the  grassy  hillside.  Lau-sing,  it 
seemed,  had  told  them  about  the  school 
that  was  to  be  started. 

' '  Too  bad  it  is  that  I  am  too  old 
and  my  eyes  too  dim  to  be  a  scholar 
of  yours,  little  sister, ' '  said  old  Eng- 
ah.  "But  would  you  take  my  young 
grandson'?  The  little  fellow  cannot 
spend  all  day  in  Da-seng's  school  to 
be  a.  scholar.  But  if  he  could  learn 
to    read   like   you — " 

"I  may  be  too  old  and  my  eyes  not 
as  sharp  as  they  once  were,"  Twenty- 
five  Grandfather  stated,  "but  if  Ing- 
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lang  will  have  me  for  a  pupil  I  will 
learn  to  read  the  weekly  paper  for 
myself.  Nobody  knows  any  news  now 
with  Ing-lang  off  at  school. ' ' 

' '  Ai,  Twenty-five  Grandfather !  Of 
course  you  can  learn, ' '  cried  Ing-lang 
delightedly.  "Now  I  have  three  pu- 
pils !     My  school  is  prospering ! ' ' 

"Oh,  there'll  be  more,  there'll  be 
more,"  another  grandfather  kept  nod- 
ding.    "Just   wait  and   see.' 

"Fat  Lady,  you'll  have  to  hurry 
along,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
school. ' '  Ing-lang  pushed  the  heavy- 
footed  water  buffalo  along  the  cob- 
blestone  street. 

Arrived  at  the  hillside  and  Fat 
Lady  safely  tethered  to  graze,  Ing- 
lang,  with  Ah-mee's  toddling  assis- 
tance, cleared  a  little  space  at  one 
side  of  the  lone  shade  tree  which  the 
grassy  slope  boasted. 

"'These  are  for  seats,  Ah-mee, " 
she  explained  as  she  struggled  with 
some  flat  stones.  "And  here  on  this 
bamboo  nail  I'll  hang  the  chart  Seo- 
jee  gave  me."  She  pounded  a  sharp- 
pointed  bamboo  stick  into  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  fled  in  the  midst  of 
her  pounding  after  the  buffalo,  who 
had  tired  of  her  grazing  spot. 

"I  fear  Fat  Lady  will  be  my  most 
unruly  pupil,"  she  panted  as  shje 
rested  under  the  tree  again.  "I'm 
glad  that  you're  such  a  good  little 
scholar,   Ah-mee." 

"Love — love,"  Ah-mee  cuddled  up 
against  her. 

"Ah-mee,  I'm  that  excited!  There 
comes  Lau-sing  and  Twenty-five  Grand- 
father. And  oh,  two,  three,  four  chil- 
dren ! " 

She  hugged  Ah-mee  to  calm  the 
sudden  nervousness  that  had  come 
upon  her.     For  she  realized  that  she 


Avas  not  a  Seo-jee  at  all,  but  just  a 
thirteen-year-old-girl. 

"But  I  do  know  my  primer,"  she 
told  herself  sturdily,  ' '  and  I  do  know 
how  Seo-jee  taught  it." 

By  the  time  the  merry  little  com- 
pany had  reached  the  tree,  and  she 
had  gayly  explained  about  the  seats, 
Ing-lang  quite  forgot  about  herself. 
Old  Eng-ah,  hobbling  up  in  the  rear 
had  come  to  see  his  grandchild  read. 

The  other  three  chorused,  "We 
want  to  learn  to  read,  too." 

"Sing  us  a  song  you  learned  at 
school,"  commanded  Twenty-five 
Grandfather. 

And  so  she  sang  for  them  the  song, 
'"God  Is  Our  Heavenly-Father,"  with 
Avords  so  simple  that  the  children  soon 
joined  in  and  tried  to  sing  it  too. 
In  school  Seo-jee  always  told  a  Bible 
story  after  the  morning  hymn.  So  it 
was  natural  for  her  to  follow  the  song 
with  one  of  the  Bible  stories  she  knew 
so  well.  Lau-sing  and  the  two  old 
men  liked  that  almost  as  well  as  the 
four  children.  And  even  Ah-mee  lis- 
tened with  solemn  and  big-eyed  at- 
tention. 

"Now  we  are  ready  to  learn  to 
read,"  announced  Lau-sing,  in  a  bus- 
iness-like tone  which  silenced  the  cla- 
mor of  the  youngsters  for  another 
story. 

Ing-lang  flashed  a  grateful  look 
at  Lau-sing,  and  distributed  the  three 
primers  to  Lau-sing,  Twenty-five 
Grandfather,  and  Eng-ah 's  grandson. 

"The  rest  of  you  can  look  on  with 
them.  That  makes  U\o  people  to  each 
book,"  said  Ing-lang,  "and  tomor- 
row I'll  bring  one  for  each  of  the 
rest  of  you.  But  anyway,  we'll  use 
this  big  chart  first." 

She  hung  it  up  on  the  bamboo  nail 
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she  had  driven  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
',:  This  letter  is  m.  And  this  a,  pronoun, 
ced  ah.  Both  together,  m-a,  mah. " 

"M-a,  mah, "  they  all  chorused, 
looking  intently,  and  repeating  it  to 
themselves. 

"Now  who  can  find  another  word 
like  it  on  the  chart. ' '  Ing-lang  said 
it  in  the  very  tone  Seo-jee  used  Avhen 
she   said   this. 

They  all  could  find  some  more  letters 
that  spelled  "ma",  for  there  were 
more  than  enough  to  go  around.  Be- 
fore long  they  could  read,  "Ma- ma 
siah  ma, ' '  which  is  the  perfectly  good 
Hinghwa  way  of  saying,  ' '  Every  night 
we  eat  rice. ' '  They  read  it  on  the 
chart,  and  they  read  it  in  their  littlt 
white  primers. 

By  the  end  of  the  hour  they  all 
went  down  the  hill  very  proud  of 
themselves,  Twenty-five  Grandfather 
the  proudest  of  all. 

'"Ma-ma  siah  ma,"  they  Avould 
read  it  glibly  for  all  their  fellow- 
villagers  to  admire.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  by  the  next  day  Ing-lang's  vaca- 
tion school  had  grown  to  a  round  doz- 
en ;  a  round  dozen  made  up  of  girls 
and  boys,  with  a  parent  or  two  be- 
sides, ambitious  enough  to  want  to 
learn  this  wonderful  "new  character'' 
that  was   so   easy. 

Ing-lang's  pupils  made  progress 
too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Fat  Lady 
and  Ah-mee  divided  the  young  teach- 
er's attention.  Lau-sing  maintained 
order  and  saw  to  it  that  the  lesson 
hour  did  not  extend  beyond  the  allot- 
ted time  and  Ing-lang's  strength. 

"You  should  have  your  name  on 
my  service  card  too, ' '  Ing-lang  said 
to  her  gratefully.  "There  wouldn't 
be  any  vacation  school  without  you." 

At    home    Pau    Mother,    stimulated 


by  Lau-sing 's  success,  asked  for  a 
primer  and  help  in  its  mastery.  Even 
brother  sheepishly  asked  to  be  shown 
som«  of  those  "new  characters"  in 
the  evenings  after  his  long  days  in 
Da-seng's   school. 

' '  This  way  of  reading,  one  has  time 
for  'great  farming'  and  'great  learn- 
ing' too,"  shrewdly  observed  Pau 
Grandmother. 

The  proudest  day  of  all  for  the 
vacation  school,  scholars  and  teach- 
er, was  when  the  American  Seo-jee 
came  to  examine  them.  It  was  a  great 
occasion.  Lau-sing,  Twenty-five  Grand- 
father, the  several  parents  and  the 
children,  all  passed  with  flying  colors 
the  most  thorough  of  examinations  on 
the  primer,  and  on  their  ability  to 
read  any  phonetic  book  at  sight. 
They  could  tell  all  the  Bible  stories 
Ing-lang  had  told  them.  And  even 
Ah-me  could  sing,  "God  is  Our 
Heavenly-Father,  Come  and  Love 
Him. ' ' 

"Your  vacation  school  makes  me 
very  happy,  Ing-lang,  my  dear,"  the 
Missionary-lady  said  to  her  after- 
wards. '"You  have  shared  with  oth- 
ers what  the  heaven-Father  has  given 
you.  And  so  he  can  be  trusting  you 
with   much   more. ' ' 

"She's  the  smartest  one  in  the 
family — takes  after  her  granadfath- 
er, ' '  piped  Pau  Grandmother.  '  'With 
all  her  'great  learning'  and  being  a 
teacher,  .you  should  see  the  straight 
row  of  rice  she  can  plant,  and  the 
fine  flax  thread  she  can  twist.  And 
the  rice  not  burned  once ! ' ' 

"And  that's  a  very  important  part 
of  Ing-lang's  vacation  schoo|l,  too, 
isn't  it?"  the  Seo-jee  smiled  approv- 
al, as  Ing-lang  laid  her  flushed  face 
against  Ah-mee 's  wriggling  little  body. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Part  of  the  outside  forces  are  en- 
gaged in   filling  our  silos. 


Miss  Mary  Frances  Bost,  of  Bost's 
Mill,  spent  a  few  days  last  week  with 
Miss  Sarah  Boger. 


Mr.  R.  G.  Parlier,  of  Raleigh,  As- 
sistant Director  of  State  Owned 
Farms,  visited  the  school  last  Mon- 
day. 


Nine  more  boys  were  paroled  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  making  a  total  of 
twenty-eight  paroled  since  the  first 
of   August. 


A  sanitary  engineer,  of  Raleigh, 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
inspected  our  sewerage  system  last 
Wednesday  morning. 


Fourteen  boys,  after  having  spent 
the  customary  two  weeks  in  the  Re- 
ceiving Cottage,  were  -sent  out  to 
the    other    cottages    last    Wednesday. 


Mr.  L.  R.  Young,  of  Raleigh,  is 
spending  a  few  days  at  the  school, 
making  maps  and  getting  estimates 
of  the  value  of  our  buildings.  This 
is  being  done  by  the  budget  Bureau. 


Dr.  L.  A.  Thomas,  pastor  of  St. 
James  Lutheran  Church,  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  service  in  the  auditorium 
last  Sunday  afternoon.  He  made  a 
very  interesting  talk  on  the  life  of 
Daniel. 


are  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Industrial  School,  located  at 
that    place. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Poole,  one  of  the  officers 
in  charge  of  Cottage  No.  3,  has  re- 
turned from  a  two  w7eeks'  vacation. 
He  spent  this  time  in  camp  at  Fort 
Bragg,  with  Co.  E,  N.  C.  N.  G.,  of 
which   he   is   a   member. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Matthews,  of  Pilot  Moun- 
tain, came  to  the  school  last  Monday 
to  take  home  a  paroled  boy  who  lives 
near  him.  Mr.  Matthews  informed  us 
that  during  the  World  War,  he  was 
first  sergeant  under  Capt.  T.  L.  Grier, 
one  of  the  members  of  our  staff.  They 
were  stationed  at  Camp  Jackson,  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C.  Judging  from  the  size 
of  the  sergeant,  w7e  imagine  that  (.'apt. 
Grier  had  a  very  capable  assistant  in 
the   training  of  rookies. 


A  good  many  people  seem  to  be 
of  the  opinion  that  because  our  school 
is  named  for  an  illustrious  son  of 
the  south,  some  of  his  descendants 
are  in  charge  here.  About  11 
o  'clock  one  night  last  week  one 
of  our  officers  was  aroused  from  his 
slumbers  by  a  sheriff  of  a  distant 
county,  who  informed  him  that  he 
was  delivering  a  boy  Avho  had  been 
sentenced  here.  Upon  being  told  that 
he  would  have  to  see  the  Superintend- 
ent before  we  could  receive  the  boy 
he  replied:  '"Let's  see,  his  name  is 
Stonewall    isn't    it?" 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    G.    C.    Baldauf,    of  Miss  Anna  Lula  Dobson,  a  teacher 

Maidens,  Va.,  spent  last  Saturday  and      in  the  Winston-Salem  public  schools, 
Sunday  at  the  Training  School.     They      called  at  the  institution  one  day  las4 
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week.  She  told  of  a  former  Trairmg 
School  boy,  now  in  business  in  that 
city,  who  is  an  excellent  citizen,  and 
is  making  good  in  every  respect.  This 
young  man  told  her  that  he  thought 
the  Training  School  was  an  excellent 
place  for  boys  and  that  the  training 
he  received  here  was  responsible  for 
his  success.  We  are  always  glad  to 
hear  such  reports  as  this  from  our 
old  boys,  and  trust  this  young  man 
may  enjoy  continued  success. 


The  Training  School  team  handed 
the  Flowe's  Store  boys  a  shut-out 
on  Thursday  afternoon  of  last  week, 
the  score  being  3  to  0.  The  game  was 
a  pitcher's  battle  between  Lisk  and 
Bost,  the  former  having  the  better 
of  the  argument.  The  visitors  were 
only  able  to  gather  two  hits  off  his 
delivery,  and  eight  of  them  were 
strike-out  victims.  Bost  also  twirl- 
ed a  fine  game,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  inning.  In  this  frame  Hobby 
singled,  took  third  on  Collier's  two- 
base  hit,  and  both  scored  Avhen  Bea- 
man  pounded  a  home  run  far  over  the 
center  fielder's  head.  This  four  base 
smash  Avas  one  of  the  longest  hits 
made  on  the  local  field.  The  home 
lads  were  held  scoreless  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  game;  Lisk's  two- 
bagger  in  the  fifth,  being  the  only  hit 
they  could  secure  from  Bost's  pitch- 
ing. It  was  the  fastest  game  played 
here  this  year.  Both  pitchers  were 
backed   by  snappy   fielding. 


The  Winecoff  team  visited  the 
school  last  Saturday  afternoon  and 
defeated  us  for  the  second  time  this 
year,  by  a  score  of  7  to  1.  Andrews 
started   pitching  for   the  home   team, 


but  retired  in  the  fifth  inning  after 
the  enemy  had  scored  six  runs  on  a 
base  on  balls,  six  hits  and  five  damag- 
ing errors.  With  two  runners  on  base 
in  the  fifth  frame,  Russell,  local  south- 
paw, took  up  the  pitching  duties  and 
allowed  but  one  hit  and  one  run  dur- 
ing his  stay  on  the  firing  line.  The 
Training  School  boys  scored  one  run 
in  the  first  inning  but  could  do  noth- 
ing with  Burrage  's  pitching  thereafter 
while  they  had  several  opportunities 
to  score,  poor  base  running  kept  them 
from    crossing    the    plate. 


Upon  looking  over  our  parole  list 
last  January,  we  found  the  names  of 
several  boys  whose  people  were  unable 
to  furnish  clothing  and  transportation 
to  their  homes,  as  is  required  by  the 
school.  It  was  decided  to  let  these 
boys  earn  funds  for  this  purpose  by 
working  for  some  of  our  neighbor- 
ing farmers  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  Practically  all  of 
these  boys  have  reported  in  and  gone 
to  their  homes.  We  relate  the  fol- 
lowing example,  showing  the  wisdom 
of  this  plan.  One  of  these  good  farm- 
ers returned  a  boy  last  Saturday. 
The  boy  was  well  dressed,  had  an 
outfit  of  working  clothes  and  had 
$17.50  in  his  pocket.  He  was  also 
well  recommended  by  the  people  by 
whom  he  had  been  employed.  After 
spending  the  afternoon  at  the  school, 
the  boy  was  permitted  to  purchase 
his  ticket  and  proceed  to  his  home. 
While  we  are  hearing  so  much  about 
hard  times  and  unemployment,  such 
instances  as  this  shows  that  if  one 
really  wants  to  work,  it  is  not  hard 
to   find   some   kind   of  employment. 
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*A11    trains    stop    in    Concord    ex- 
cept   No.    38,    northbound. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington   and    beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Con- 
cord to  discharge  passengers  coming 
from    Washington    and    beyond. 
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I  SILENCE 

♦1+  t 

4  I  need  not  shout  my  faith.     Thrice  eloquent  *;* 

%  Are  quiet  trees  and  green  listening  sod;  * 

*  Hushed  are  the  trees,  whose  power  is  never  spent;  % 
♦:*  The  hills  are  mute:  yet  how  they  speak  of  God!  % 

♦  f 
♦>  — Charles  Hanson  Towns  *i 
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A  CONTENTED  HEART 

A  king  went  into  his  garden  one  morning,  and  found  every  thing  withered 
and  dying.  He  asked  an  oak  that  stood  near  the  gate  what  the  trouble  was. 
He  found  that  it  was  sick  of  life,  and  determined  to  die,  because  it  was  not 
tall  and  beautiful  like  the  pine.  The  pine  was  all  out  of  heart  because  it 
could  not  bear  grapes  like  the  vine.  The  vine  was  going  to  throw  its  life  away 
because  it  could  not  stand  erect  and  have  as  fine  fruit  as  the  pomegranite ;  and, 
so  on,  throughout  the  garden  Coming  to  the  heart's-ease,  he  found  its  bright 
iiJtle  face  lifted,  as  full  of  cheerfulness  as  ever. 

Said  the  kv-zg:  "Well,  heart's-ease,  I  am  glad  to  find  one  brave  Utile,  flower 
in  this  general  discouragement  and  dying.  You  don't  seem  one  bit  dishearten- 
ed." 

"No,  your  majesty;  I  know  I  am  of  small  account,  but  concluded  you  wanted 
a  heart's-ease  when  you  planted  me.  If  you  had  wanted  an  oak,  or  pine,  or  a 
pomegranite,  you  would  have  set  out  one.  So  I  am  bound  to  be  the  besr.  h  tart's- 
ease  that  ever  I  can." 


COUNT  YOUR  BLESSINGS 

Did  you  ever  stop  long'  enough  to  count  your  blessings?  Ever  Avake  in  the 
morning  and  be  thankful  that  you  are  alive?  Ever  think  how  blessed  is  sleep? 
Ever  meditate  upon  how  good  the  Lord  is  to  the  children  of  men?  When  you 
look  around  and  see  persons  afflicted  and  less  fortunate  than  yourself,  do  you 
have  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  them  and  a  thankfulness  that  it  is  as  well  with 
you  as  it  is. 

Cultivate  the  spirit  of  cheerful  helpfulness.     In  blessing  others  the  reflex 

influence  is  a  blessing  upon  your  own  head.     Seek  out  the  lonely  and  those 
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whose  happinesses  are  circumscribed  and  share  a  bit  of  your  sunshine  with 
them.  Take  him  or  her  a  flower,  a  potted  plant,  a  bit  of  fruit,  or  an  interest- 
ing book.  If  you  have  none  of  these,  cheering  words  of  comfort  ofttimes  helps 
a  soul  that  is  struggling  and  despondent.  A  warm  handshake  with  a  hearty 
howdy-do  and  a  pat  on  the  back  is  often  encouraging. 

No  matter  what  may  be  your  lot,  remember  that  there  is  always  some  one, 
somewhere,  that  is  worse  off  than  yourself,  and  your  aid   will  brighten  the 
corners  where  they  are,  and  give  their  lives  new  beams  of  hope  and  cheer. 
"  'Tis  the  human  touch  in  the  world  that  counts, 

The  touch  of  your  hand  and  mine, 
Which  means  far  more  to  the  faintest  heart 

Than  shelter  and  bread  and  wine ; 
For  shelter  is  gone  when  the  night  is  o  'er, 

v\nd  bread  lasts  only  a  day, 
But  the  touch  of  the  hand  and  the  sound  of  the  voice. 
Sing  on  in  the  soul  always." 

************ 

FUTURE  OF  RADIO 

Not  so  long  ago  the  silent  movies  were  considered  a  wonderful  invention  of 
this  wonderful  age.  But  greater  things  have  come  to  pass.  The  talking 
movies  is  still  a  greater  invention,  Kind  these  are  changing  the  aspect  of  the 
motion  picture  realm.  A  more  commercial  basis  has  been  injected  into  the 
movies.  The  actors  now  must  have  more  and  different  qualifications.  They 
must  be  speakers  of  distinction;  singers  of  ability;  and  actors  of  excellent 
quality. 

The  movies  have  entertained  us  for  some  length  of  time,  but  now  a  new 
phase  is  appearing  and  they  will  be  used  for  educational  purposes.  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  concerts,  operas,  plays,  preaching  sermons  and  political  speech- 
es will  be  made  on  the  screen,  where  the  actors  will  be  seen  and  heard  in 
their  natural  voices.  Radio  will  more  or  less  fade  out  for  the  time  being,  until 
it  can  take  the  place  of  the  talking  screen,  or  perfected  to  that  degree  that 
the  invisible  entertainer  can  be  seen  on  a  screen  in  the  home.  Then  the  movie 
will  move  on  to  something  more  perfect. 

It  is  not  too  wild  a  flight  of  the  imagination  to  sense  in  the  future  the  com- 
ing of  the  television,  to  a  more  perfect  state,  when  we  can  sit  in  our  homes 
hear  speeches  and  see  the  speaker;  witness  baseball  games  and  see  the  players 
playing  the  game  right  in  our  drawing  rooms;  hear  sermons  and  see  the  preach- 
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er  and  his  congregation  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It's  coming.  Wonder 
ful  age  in  which  we  are  now  living.  And  there  are  still  more  wonderful  things 
yet  to  come. 

************* 

THE  CROAKING  BUSINESS 

There  seems  to  he  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  magazine  writers  to 
stend  on  the  side  lines  in  melancholy  solitude  and  croak  of  the  crash  that  is 
certain  to  come,  giving  forth  dire  predictions  of  the  rapidly  approaching  day 
when  America's  prosperity  will  lie  in  ashes. 

The  business  system  of  the  United  States  is  all  wrong,  these  self  appointed 
prophets  assure  us.  The  buying  public  is  living  way  beyond  its  income,  enjoy- 
ing luxuries  to  which  it  has  no  right.  It  is  buying  on  the  installment  plan; 
it  is  buying  ill-advisedly.  It  is  doing  everything  it  shouldn't  and  when  the 
day  of  reckoning  comes,  it  will  be  unable  to  pay. 

What,  0  what,  shall  we  do  then? 

The  worst  of  it  is,  their  arguments  seem  so  logical  that  the  reader  is  bound 
to  be  jolted  until  he  has  had  time  to  think  it  over  and  regain  his  senses. 

We  are  living  luxuriously,  compared  with  the  manner  in  which  our  fathers 
lived,  but  what  of  it  ?  We  are  paying  our  way,  despite  the  claims  of  the  critics. 

There  is  more  money  in  the  saving  departments  of  the  banks  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  history.  There  are  more  men  providing  for  the  security  of 
their  families  by  carrying  insurance  than  ever  before;  in  fact,  there  is  more 
of  everything  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  a<  rainy  day  than  we  have  known 
at  any  other  time. 

Further,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  rainy  day  is  going  to  come, 
except  for  the  predictions  of  the  croakers  who,  incidentally,  croak  at  so  much 
a  line  and,  therefore,  probably  are  able  in  their  turn  to  live  extravagantly, 
as  they  accuse  the  rest  of  us  of  doing. 

In  other  words,  like  the  opera  stars,  they  live  by  their  voices.  Their  song 
may  be  less  sweet,  but  if  it  pays,  who  can  blame  them?  We  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  not  being  obliged  to  listen  unless  we  want  to. 


*  *  *  * 


THE  PLUCK  OF  PERSEVERANCE 

Great  things  are  performed  not  by  strength  but  by  perseverance.  The  nerve 
that  never  relaxes;  the  eye  that  never  blenches;  the  thought  that  never  wand- 
ers— these  are  the  masters  of  victory. 
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The  youth  of  the  present  day  have  many  examples  wherein  perseverance  has 
had  her  perfect  work.  There  is  no  need  to  be  down-cast,  or  disheartened, 
over  a  series  of  failures.  Take  for  example  Abraham  Lincoln.  When  a  young: 
man  he  ran  for  the  legislature  in  Illinois,  and  was  badly  beaten.  He  entered 
business,  tailed,  and  spent  seventeen  years  of  his  life  paying  the  debts  of  a 
worthless  partner.  He  was  in  love  with  a  beautiful  woman,  to  whom  he  be- 
came engaged — then  she  died.  Later  he  married  a  woman  who  was  a  constant 
burden  to  him.  He  entered  politics  again,  and  ran  for  Congress,  and  was 
again  badly  defeated.  Tried  to  get  an  appointment  to  the  U.  S.  land  office, 
but  failed.  Became  a  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  Senate  and  was  defeated.  In 
1856  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency,  and  was  again  defeated. 
In  1858  he  was  defeated  by  Douglas. 

One  failure  after  another — bad  failures — great  set-backs.  In  the  face  of 
all  this  he  eventually  became  one  of  the  country 's  greatest  men.  He  won  the 
presidency  tinally. 

When  you  think  of  a  series  of  set-backs  like  this,  0,  struggling  man,  or 
youth,  doesn't  it  make  you  feel  small  to  become  discouraged  just  because 
you  think  you  are  having  a  hard  time  in  life? 


FREE  DENTAL  CLINIC 

Brevard 's  most  recent  undertaking  for  the  welfare  of  school  children, 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve,  is  a  free  dental  clinic  for  those  willing 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  The  clinic  is  sponsored  by  the  county 
board  of  education,  and  under  the  direct  supervision  of  our  State  board  of 
health.  Attention  is  given  each  day  to  about  twenty-five  children — cleaniEt.*, 
treating,  and  filling  teeth,  as  the  case  demands.  It  will  take  about  twelve 
weeks  to  complete  the  work  including  the  children  also  of  the  rural  schools. 


STARTLING  FACTS 

The  information  goes  out  that  the  building  inspector  of  New  York  City  de- 
clares that  only  one  permit  was  gTanted  last  year  for  a  private  home  during 
that  period  of  time.  This  shows  the  popularity  of  the  apartments,  and  that 
parents  prefer  the  rearing  of  families  in  apartments  for  the  reason  of  the 
conveniences,  also  the  maintenance  is  much  less  than  in  a  house  in  a  separate 
iot.  The  popularity  of  this  way  of  living  is  proof  as  to  the  changes  taken 
i)lace  in  the  home  life,  as  well  as  every  other  social  institution  of  today. 
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It  hardly  seems  conceivable  though  that  parents  would  sacrifice  the  health, 
and  pleasure  of  childhood,  if  possible  to  give  the  child  the  freedom  of  an  out- 
let, for  a  congested  and  crowded  apartment.  It  is  evident  that  the  spirit  of 
the  age  is  to  live  in  an  apartment,  therefore,  the  city  without  its  apartments 
of  all  sizes  and  styles  is  not  "up-to-date."  There  is  a  floating  population 
today  that  Ave  once  did  not  have,  and  the  demand  of  this  class  can  only  be 
met  by  this  manner  of  living. 

************* 

There  is  not  a  doubt  there  aire  gray  headed  people  today  who  will  say,  "I 
have  read  the  Youth's  Companion  since  childhood."  It  was  the  paper  of  the 
day  for  the  youths  of  yester-year  when  Magazines  with  suitable  reading  for 
children  were  scarce,  so  as  a  natural  consequence  the  Companion  found  its 
way  into  the  homes  of  the  reading  public  all  over  the  country.  In  1827  the 
Youth's  Companion  was  established  as  a  Sunday  school  weekly.  During  the 
102  years  of  its  existence  it  served  its  purpose,  and  there  are  many  who  will 
have  a  feeling  of  sorrow  as  it  passes  despite  the  fact  that  it  merges  with  another 
splendid  magazine  "The  American  Boy."  Those  taking  the  Youth's  Compan- 
ion will  receive  the  American  Boy  until  the  expiration  of  their  subscription. 
The  parents,  and  grandparents  who  have  been  accustomed  to  reading  the 
Youth 's  Companion  will  miss  it,  and  regret  that  their  children  will  be  deprived 
the  privilege  of  reading  the  same  paper  that  gave  them  unbounded  pleasure. 


>*^  >*^ 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  SANATORIUM 


By  Old  Hurrygraph 


I  paid  my  first  visit  Tuesday  to  the 
North  Carolina  Sanatorium,  for  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis,  down  in 
Hoke  county,  "the  land  of  the  long 
leaf  pine,"  Where  the  weak  grow 
strong  and  the  restored  grow  happy; 
where  soothing  pine  ozone  is  pungent 
and  prepared  in  Nature's  North  Caro- 
lina laboratory  for  the  enjoyment  of 
human  beings.  I  am  glad  that  I  had 
the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  visiting 
this  institution  to  bear  witness  to  the 
great  work  that  is  being  carried  on 
there,  and  the  new  life  it  is  instilling 
into  those  that  have  a  tinge  of  despair 
mingled  in  their  feelings,  and  moved 
under  a  shadow  as  to  the  length  of 
their  sojourn  on  this  side  of  the 
"Great  Divide." 

Accepting  the  invitation  of  W.  E. 
Stanley,  Durham  county's  efficient, 
humane-hearted  welfare  superinten- 
dent and  indefatigable  worker  for 
the  alleviation  of  human  sorrow  and 
suffering,  I  made  the  trip.  He  car- 
ried down  one  white  young  man  for 
examination,  which  turned  out  the 
young  man  was  free  from  the  sym- 
ptoms of  T  B — a  great  joy  to  him. 
He  also  carried  a  Negro  youth  and 
left  him  for  treatment,  as  his  exam- 
ination was  not  so  favorable  as  the 
young  white  man.  In  this  service 
there  was  no  partiality  as  to  race. 
Help  all.  That  is  W.  E.  Stanley 
through  and  through.  He  also  car- 
ried a  large  basket  of  beautiful  flow- 
ers to  distribute  among  the  Durham 
patients. 

The  Institution. 

The  Sanatorium  had  its  beginning 
2-1  years  ago,  at  the  instance  of  Dr. 


James  E.  Brooks,  a,t  that  time  a  young 
practicing  physician  of  Greensboro.  It 
Avas  his  dream.  It  has  come  true  in 
a  large  measure  since  his  passage  into 
the  Great  Eternal  Sanatorium  beyond 
the  skies. 

The  first  buildings  were  of  wood. 
They  are  now  used  for  minor  service. 
The  main  buildings  now  are  of  brick, 
substantial  in  every  particular,  and 
equipped  with  all  of  the  modern  im- 
provements for  an  effective  service 
in  the  uses  for  which  they  were  erect- 
ed. The  buildings  are  all  situated  on 
a  hilltop,  with  cool  breezes,  and  a 
commanding  long-distance  view  of  the 
entire  surrounding  country,  clothed 
in  its  verdure,  and  the  long-leaf  pines 
standing  as  an  army  to  guard  the 
h faithfulness  and  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  institution's  environment.  Beau- 
tiful flora  add  their  charms  and  en- 
couragement to  the  eye,  and  beckons 
the  despondent  to  be  of  good  cheer 
and  enjoy  their  lovely  offerings.  The 
farm  of  the  institution  yields  its  fruits 
in  due  season  and  loads  the  tables 
with  wholesome  food  conducive  to  the 
regulated  cuisine  of  the  jjrescribed 
menu.  The  Sanatorium  herd,  consist- 
ing of  29  registered  Jersey,  10  regis- 
tered Holsteins,  15  graded  cows  and  a 
number  of  registered  heifers,  com- 
prise the  dairy  farm  and  furnish  the 
finest  grade  milk,  an  important  diet 
in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  The 
institution  is  complete  in  every  parti- 
cular. Its  management  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
Dr.  P.  P.  McCain  is  superintendent, 
and  Dr.  S.  M.  Bittinger,  assistant  sup- 
erintendent, and  a  staff  of  six  other 
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experts  in  the  treatment  of  T  B.  North 
Carolina's  aim  is  to  conquer  tuber- 
culosis by  the  application  of  fresh  air, 
good  food  and  rest,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  experts  in  the  treatment  of 
the  disease.  There  are  425  patients 
in  the  institution  at  the  present  time. 
With  this  number,  and  the  aides,  at- 
tendent  nurses,  and  servants,  the  in- 
stitution colony  is  around  550  per- 
sons. 

Hospitality  of  the  Institution 
My  lines  fell  in  pleasant  hands. 
While  I  was  not  a  patient,  in  the  in- 
stitution's eye,  still  I  was  patient 
to  observe  and  take  in  the  interest- 
ing story  of  the  institution's  growth, 
minutia  of  operations,  and  see  with 
my  own  eyes  the  arrangements  of  the 
airy  sleeping  porches,  immaculate 
cleanliness,  and  the  romantic  cheerful- 
ness of  the  patients,  and  the  system- 
atic manner  in  which  every  thing  was 
carried  on. 

I  was  turned  over  to  editor  J.  M. 
Gibson,  of  the  Sanatorium  Sun,  a 
monthly  luminary  that  shines  with 
all  the  brightness  of  its  namesake, 
the  great  orb  of  day,  and  equally  as 
helpful  in  the  promotion  of  cheer  and 
only  25  cents  a  year.  When  editor 
meets  editor,  to  paraphase  an  old 
saying,  then  comes  information.  I 
got  it.  Mr.  Gibson  chaperoned  me 
over  the  entire  institution.  It  was 
an  agreeable  revelation.  It  was  an 
inspiration  as  to  what  the  State  is 
doing  for  the  tuberculosis  inclined. 
Its  aim  is  to  take  the  patient  in  time 
and  restore  to  normal  health.  Of 
course  there  are  those  who  do  not  do 
this,  and  are  too  far  advanced  in  the 
disease  to  be  cured,  but  the  Sanator- 
ium does  its  best  even  with  those. 
I   met   a   patient   who    said   to   me : 


"Friend  your  face  is  familiar  to  me. 
I'm  glad  to  see  you  here.  Getting 
along  all  right?"  I  replied,  "Gett- 
ing on   all   right." 

A  Unique  Sight 
But  let's  get  on  with  Mr.  Gibson. 
He  took  me  through  the  children's 
building  which  was  opened  last  year, 
and  noAv  has  some  50  little  tots,  sus- 
pects. The  children  were  out  on  their 
play  grounds.  They  wear  trunks  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  up  until  October, 
when  the  usual  dress  is  donned.  The 
wards  contained  beautiful  little  beds, 
as  white  as  the  driven  snow.  Around 
the  rooms,  just  below  the  ceiling  are 
friezes  of  attractive  pictures  most 
dear  to  little  hearts.  In  the  girls  de- 
partment was  witnessed  a  most  uni- 
que scene.  While  the  beds  were  made 
up  with  great  precision,  with  a  pillow 
on  each,  and  while  the  little  occupants 
of  those  resting  places  were  absent 
enjoying  their  outdoor  games,  there 
rested  on  each  bed  a  good-size  doll, 
and  some  of  the  larger  ones  had 
smaller  dolls  in  their  arms,  just  like 
a  mother  holding  her  babe.  It  was 
a  silent  tribute  to  the  mother  instinct 
in  their  little  hearts,  and  how  care- 
fully, neatly,  and  lovingly  they  had 
provided  rest  for  their  dolls,  as  the 
institution  in  which  they  were  being 
watched  and  cared  for  to  the  exter- 
mination of  the  appearance  of  tuber- 
culosis in  their  young  lives.  It  was 
a  happy  half  hundred  of  children. 
They  also  attend  school  during  term, 
and  have  bright  attractive  rooms  for 
their  school  work,  and  are  taught  by 
ladies  who  have  felt  the  restoring 
hand  of  the  institution  and  are  now 
in  normal  health. 

The    woman's   building,    a    new   ad- 
dition to  the  main  structure,  is  built 
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along  new  and  modern  lines,  and  is 
the  last  word  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  patients.  But  there 
is  comfort  and  rest  all  over  the  place. 
The  sleeping  porches  axe  arranged  for 
all  the  air  possible,  and  the  rooms 
adjoining  are  bright  and  cheerful 
throughout.  The  Avonderful  attain- 
ments of  this  place  and  its  wonder- 
ful work  are  too  many  for  a  news- 
paper  article   in   detail. 

The  Prison  Building 
Several  hundred  yards  from  the 
main  plant  is  the  prison  building. 
Here  they  have  some  20  patients, 
about  equally  divided  between  whites 
and  blacks.  These  are  patients  from 
the  state  penitentiary,  having  symp- 
toms of  tuberculosis.  They  are  treat- 
ed with  all  the  care  of  the  others. 
The  wards  of  each  race  are  models 
of  neatness  and  cleanliness.  They  are 
under  guard  all  the  time  and  in  a 
plot  surrounded  by  a  high  and  sub- 
stantial wire  fencing. 

In  this  building  I  was  the  victim 
of  penitentiaried  bootlegger.  I  did 
not  know  it,  however,  until  I  had  left 
the  building.  An  aged  man,  painfully 
infirm,  presented  me,  as  I  was  leaving 
the  white  Avard,  a  paper.  It  was 
a  plea  for  help.  It  said  he  had  noth- 
ing, unable  to  work,  a.nd  a  little  help 
would  be  appreciated.  I  contributed 
a  good-size  coin  to  his  relief,  and  pas- 
sed out.  My  guide  also  contributed 
to  his  wants.  After  we  had  left  the 
building,  my  guide  said  to  me:  'That 


man  is  a  cronic  bootlegger.  He's- 
been  in  the  peitentiary  several  times. 
When  he  gets  out  he  goes  at  it  again. 
Now  we  are  treating  him  on  his  last 
term  for  T  B."  "Well,"  says  I, 
"He's  got  my  money,  but  thank  the 
Lord  I  haven't  got  his  liquor." 

A  colored  division  of  the  Sanitor- 
ium  is  operated  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  main  building.  Here  they 
have  about  40  Negro  patients.  The 
building  is  arranged  in  wards,  and 
under  the  same  management  as  the 
parent  institution.  The  Sanatorium 
staff  supervises  it,  but  they  have  their 
own  Negro   nurses. 

Durham's  Interest  in  Institution 
Durham  county  has  31  patients  in 
this  Sanatorium.  Twenty-three  whites, 
nearly  equally  divided  between  men 
and  women ;  and  eight  Negroes.  All 
are  doing  very  Avell  and  the  greater 
portion  of  them  are  making  improve- 
ment. 

The  patients  as  a  whole  appeared 
cheerful  and  in  good  spirits.  I  did 
not  see  one  that  appeared  despondent 
or  had  given  up  hope.  They  were  in 
their  rooms,  on  the  sun  porches,  or 
sitting  about,  reading  and  writing,  and 
happy  smiles  were  on  many  faces. 
Visitors  can  see  patients  daily,  ex- 
cept from  1:30  to  3:30  p.  m.,  which 
are  observed  as  rest  hours,  during 
which  time  they  must  lie  quietly  in 
bed,  with  no  noise,  no  talking,  no 
writing,  and  visitors  are  not  allowed 
to  see  them  during  the  hours  named. 


TUBERCULOSIS  GAINS  AMONG  GIRLS 
The    National    Tuberculosis    Association    says:      "Tuberculosis    gains 
among  girls,  due  to  smoking,  late  hours  and  inadequate  diet  in  order  to 
reduce;   victims  of   'flapper'   age;   death  rate,  50  per  cent  greater  than 
among  boys  five  years  ago,  is  now  shown  to  be  100  per  cent  higher." 
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HOW  BADLY  I  TREATED  MY  HALF 
GROWN  KITTENS 


(Contributed) 

There  came  to  my  home  a  pair  of 
kittens,  when  they  were  wee  and 
small,  and  we  allowed  them  the 
run  of  the  house  and  fed  them  well ; 
and  while  I  Avas  not  especially  inter- 
ested in  them,  they  were  company 
and  a  care  as  well.  My  grandchil- 
dren wanted  them  but  their  mother 
said  no,  though  I  wanted  them  to 
have  the  pets  they  were  so  fond  of. 
So  one  day  when  I  was  closing  the 
house  to  go  to  see  the  daughter  and 
grandchildren,  there  was  no  one  home 
to  care  for  the  kittens,  I  decided  to 
take  them  with  me  and  take  chances 
on  the  children  keeping  them.  But 
for  some  cause,  perhaps  an  evil  mo- 
ment, I  decided  I  would  get  rid  of 
them  by  leaving  them  beside  the  road 
and  let  them  shift  for  themselves.  I 
ordered  the  car  stopped  and  told  the 
driver  to  take  out  the  box  containing 
the  kittens,  pull  off  the  side  so  they 
could  get  out  and  leave  them  there 
in  the  woods.  This  was  done  and  I 
went  on  saying  nothing,  but  down  in 
my  heart  there  was  a  slight  shame  at 


having  treated  my  kittens  thus.  Next 
day  a  tooth  went  to  the  bad,  and  I 
was  forced  to  drive  over  the  same 
road  to  reach  a  dentist,  and  hurried 
on  past  the  place  and  the  kitten  box 
I  saw  sitting  by  the  roadside.  My  pain 
was  eased  and  I  started  on  the  re- 
turn trip,  and  when  Ave  came  to  the 
place  the  kittens  had  been  left  I  said 
to  the  driver :  get  out  and  see  if  there 
is  any  sign  of  the  pets  I  had  drop- 
ped by  the  side  of  the  road.  You 
can  imagine  my  feeling  when  Levi 
called  back:  "LaAv  Missus,  they  are 
both  coiled  up  here  in  the  box." 
Then  I  called  them,  and  they  came 
scurrying  out  of  the  box  and  to  the 
car  at  my  call.  Did  T  beat  them  off 
and  leave  them  ?  No  indeed.  I  placed 
them  again  in  the  box  and  brought 
them  on  to  the  grandchildren.  The 
innocent  little  creatures  knew  no  one 
but  me,  and  had  spent  24  hours  there 
without  food  or  Avater  Avaiting  for  my 
return,  and  I  am  going  to  see  that 
they  have  a  good  home;  if  no  where 
else,  than  at  my  house. 


The  origin  of  the  term  "Old  Glory"  is  contained  in  a  letter  written  by 
Robert  S.  Rantoul,  president  of  the  Essex  institute,  Salem,  Mass.,  where 
the  flag  about  which  it  was  said  is  still  kept.  According  to  a  report  Captain 
Driver  of  Salem  in  1831  commanded  the  brig  Charles  Doggett,  which  sailed 
on  its  famous  voyage  which  resulted  in  the  rescue  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
British  ship  Bounty.  A  letter  acknowledging  this  service  contains  Driv- 
er's autograph,  and  bears  the  words  "My  ship,  my  country  and  my  flag, 
"Old  Glory."  It  may  be  fairly  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  phrase 
"Old  Glory"  originated  with  Captain  Driver.  The  flag  which  was  so 
designated  by  him  was  presented  to  him  by  a  friend  before  starting  on 
this  volage. 
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HOSPITAL  MEETS  CONDITIONS;  WILL 
SECURE  DUKE  FUNDS 


(Stanly  News-Herald) 


All  regulations  and  conditions  have 
been  complied  with  and  met  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Yadkin  Hospital  for 
securing  the  Duke  fund,  and,  unless 
there  is  something  which  at  present 
is  not  taken  into  consideration  to  come 
up,  the  hospital  will  doubtless  be  in 
possession  of  the  $34,000  within  the 
next  few  days.  The  working  out  of 
details  necessary  to  meet  with  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  Duke 
Foundation,  has  been  rather  difficult 
and  slow.  It  was  necessary  to  buy 
up  all  private  stock  in  the  company, 
since  to  get  the  amount  of  assistance 
offered  the  hospital  must  not  be  pri- 
vately owned,  but  in  the  nature  of  a 
public  institution,  out  of  debt,  owned 
by  a  county,  city,  church,  or  board 
of  trustees  for  public  purposes.  How- 
ever, all  these  conditions  appear  to 
have  been  met,  and  as  soon  as  Dr. 
W.  S.  Rankin  can  be  seen  and  his 
sanction  of  the  situation  secured,  the 
fund  will  be  turned  over  to  the  board 
of  trustees. 

The  immediate  amount  of  cash  to 
be  had  is  $34,000.  That  will  be  used 
to  pay  off  all  obligations  and  liabilities 
of  the  hospital  and  to  complete  the 
top  floor  of  the  structure  and  thor- 
oughly equip  the  hospital  with  beds 
and  other  things  necessary  to  make 
it  modern  in  every  way.  When  the 
fund  is  in  hand,  the  work  of  comple- 
tion of  the  building  will  start,  and  b<- 


rushed  along  just  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible   to    completion. 

In  addition  to  the  donation  of  $34,- 
000  for  finishing  and  furnishing  the 
building,  the  Duke  Foundation  will 
allow  the  hospital,  for  operating  and 
running  expenses,  the  amount  of  $1.00 
a  day  for  all  charity  beds  which  may 
be  in  actual  use.  It  is  believed  that 
these  conditions,  and  this  help,  will 
enable  the  institution  to  run  without 
a  loss,  meantime  taking  care  of  all 
patients  who  may  not  be  able  to  pay 
for  treatment. 

Those  who  have  taken  active  parts 
in  working  out  this  matter  and  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  Yadkin  Hos- 
pital to  become  a  permanent  insti- 
tution in  our  town,  where  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich  may  resort  for  treat- 
ment, are  to  be  commended  for  their 
good  work.  Local  physicians  are  due 
especial  credit  for  the  untiring  work 
which  they  have  engaged  in  in  con- 
nection with  making  this  institution 
a  possibility.  These  physicians  not 
only  gave  their  stock  as  a  free  dona- 
tion, but  in  addition  thereto  put  up 
$10,000  to  make  possible  the  securing 
of  the  Duke  fund.  Many  regard  this 
among  the  finest  pieces  of  work  ever 
pulled  off  in  this  county,  for  no  one 
will  be  denied  treatment  on  account 
of  poverty,  but  the  poor  may  come  and 
receive  treatment  without  money  and 
without    price. 


Watch  thy  tongue ;  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life. — Carlyle. 
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ASK  YOTRSELF  THIS  QUESTIONAIRE 

(Morganton  News-Herald) 

Some  weeks  ago  Thomas  A.  Edison  experiment  to  perform  and  had  been 
broadcast  a  call  over  the  United  informed  that  it  could  be  done  sue- 
States  to  the  effect  that  he  wanted  eessfully,  but  you  had  failed  ten  times, 
to    select    a    young'   man    to    take    up      what  would  you  do? 

7.  What  new  discovery  or  inven- 
tion do  you  believe  would  be  the  great- 
est   benefit    to    mankind?     Why? 

8.  If  you  were  to  inherit  $1,000,000 
at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Edison  at  his  within  the  next  year,  what  would  yoa 
home  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.     The  ex-      do   with   it  ? 


his  scientific  work.  Each  state  was 
to  select  a  candidate  for  the  honor, 
and  the  boy  selected  by  each  state 
was   to   undergo    a    rigid   examination 


animation  was  held  last  Thursday  and 
on  Friday,  it  was  announced  that 
Wilbur  B.  Huston  of  Port  Madison, 
Washington,  was  the  winner  of  the 
contest. 

Here  are  a  part  of  the  questions 
as  submitted  to  the  boys.  Other 
questions  delt  with  physics,  chem- 
istry  and   mathematics : 

1.  Outside  of  the  field  of  religion 
what  three  men  not  living  now  do 
you  think  particularly  deserve  your 
respect  and  admiration?  What  quali- 
ties do  you  admire  in  each? 

2.  What  do  you  consider  four  of 
the  most  important  qualifications  nec- 
essary  to    success    in    any    pursuit  1 

3.  What  classes  of  books  listed  be- 
low do  you  most  enjoy  reading?  Ad- 
venture, biology,  history,  mystery  stor- 
ies, fiction,  economics,  travel,  inven- 
tion, science. 


9.  What  place  in  our  daily  lives 
do  you  think  the  automobile  will  have 
100  years  from  now? 

10.  If  some  acquaintance  of  yours 
unfairly  accused  you  of  cheating, 
what  would  you  do? 

11.  What,  if  anything,  does  music 
mean  to  you  beyond  the  usual  reac- 
tion most  persons  have  to  rhythm  and 
melody  ? 

12.  When  do  you  consider  a  lie 
permissible  ? 

13.  Two  towns,  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  river  one  mile  wide,  are  cut  off 
from  communication  with  each  other 
by  any  electrical  means,  due  to  a  cala- 
mity. How  would  you  attempt  to 
establish  communication  between  the 
two  cities  without  the  use  of  electri- 
city? The  river  cannot  be  crossed 
by  human  beings. 

14.  Which    one    of    the    following, 


4.  If  you  could  only  read  regularly      would  you  be  willing  to  sacrifice  for 


four  periodical  publications  (any 
kind)    which  four  would  you  choose? 

5.  If  you  were  marooned  alone  on 
a  tropical  island  in  the  South  Pacific, 
without  tools,  how  would  you  move 
a  three-ton  weight,  such  as  a  boulder 
10  feet  horizontally  and  15  feet  ver- 
tically? 

b.  If  you  had  been  given  a  certain 


the  sake  of  being  successful: —  Hap- 
piness, comfort,  reputation,  pride,  hon- 
or,   wealth,    money,    love? 

15.  If  there  is  a  boy  at  your  school 
whom  you  consider  to  be  superior  to 
you  in  intelligence  and  character, 
please  write  his  name  and  address 
down  here. 

16.  If   you    were    on    the   verge    of 
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an  important  discovery  and  found  the 
one  missing'  link  in  another  worker's 
laboratory,  what  would  you  do  ?  Why  ? 

17.  Ts  the  present  relation  of  capi- 
tal to   labor  reasonably  fair? 

18.  Will  you  act  as  spokesman  for 
the  candidates  when  we  me^t  Mayor 
Walker  in  New  York  City,  or  would 
you  prefer  to  let  some  one  else  do  it? 
Why  ? 

19.  Why  do  you  think  you  were 
chosen  to  represent  your  state  in  this 
competition? 

20.  Give  a  brief  statement  of  what 
you  hope  will  be  a  typical  day  for 
you  when  you  are  fifty  years  of  age? 

21.  Assuming  that  you  have  just 
graduated  from  high  school  and  are 
anxious  to  land  a  job,  write  a  letter 
such  as  you  would  send  to  the  chief 
engineer   or   to    the   president    of   the 


concern  Avith  which  you  would  like 
to  become  connected.  Assume  that 
this  letter  is  the  only  means  open  to 
you  of  securing  the  desired  employ- 
ment. 

22.  What  are  the  principal  United 
States   cities   on    the   Atlantic   coast? 

23.  Who    invented    the   cotton    gin? 

24.  What    did    James    Watts    do? 

25.  Who  wrote  "-'Treasure  Island?" 

26.  (A)  Of  what  elements  is  com- 
mon salt  composed?  (B)  Whaft  is 
the  principal  salt  producing  locality 
in    the    United    States? 

27.  What  three  very  low  forms  of 
life  can  you  name? 

28.  What   is  a   mammoth? 

29.  Who  was  Jenny  Lind? 

30.  What  is  a  tournique  ? 

31.  (A)  At  what  point  of  the  Fah- 
renheit thermometer  does  water  boil? 


The  Rockfeller  Foundation,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  has  pub- 
lished its  report  for  activities  during  the  year  1928,  which  shows  re- 
markable record  of  the  use  of  funds  assigned  by  John  D.  Rockfeller  to 
scientific,  and  racial  advancement.  We  clip  from  an  exchange  a  sum- 
mary of  the  report. 

A  review  of  the  foundation's  activities  reveals  the  fact  that  $21,690,- 
738  was  disbursed  during  the  past  year  to  further  the  advancement  of 
medical  science,  and  that  15  foreign  countries  shared  with  the  United 
States  the  benefits  of  this  colossal  program  of  philanthropy.  China  alone 
received  the  sum  of  $12,000,000  as  an  endowment  for  the  New  China 
Medical  Board,  while  18  hospitals  in  14  other  foreign  countries  were  the 
recipients  of  lesser  endowments,  and  15  training  schools  for  nurses,  re- 
presenting no  less  than  10  nations,  were  granted  aid  of  one  sort  or  another. 
Activities  which  fell  in  the  emergency  . class  included  the  foundation's 
timely  aid  in  combatting  an  .outbreak  of  yellow  fever  in  Brazil,  and  its 
generous  contributions  to  the  health  organizations  of  seven  states  hard 
hit  by  the  Mississippi  flood. 

Over  a  period  of  15  years  the  Rockefeller  foundation  has  disbursed  the 
breath-taking  total  of  8144,189,4.00  in  the  promotion  of  such  worthy  enter- 
prises.— The  Leader. 
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KEEPING  WELL  IN  HOT  WEATHER 


In  a  climate  such  as  ours,  where 
we  must  have  not  only  warm  but  hot 
weather  for  our  cotton  to  thrive,  we 
must  be  on  the  alert  to  keep  strong 
and  well.  Comfort,  well-being,  good 
temper  and  efficiency  depend  largely 
upon  how  we  adjust  ourselves  to  our 
surroundings.  Usually  Ave  have  little 
difficulty  in  doing  that  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  the  summer  but  by  the 
time  August  arrives  the  heat  begins 
to  take  its  toll  of  our  strength  and 
energy. 

Some  of  us  feel  that  the  one  thing 
that  will  bring  real  comfort  on  a  hot 
sultry  day  is  to  go  swimming;  others 
think  that  eating  ice-cream  is  the  best 
antidote  for  the  heat.  Both  are  fine 
if  indulged  in  in  moderation  but  both 
may  become  harmful. 

Swimming,  for  example,  takes  a  lot 
of  energy  which  can  soon  tire  one  out. 
But  most  people  do  not  really  swim 
a  great  deal ;  they  simply  paddle 
around  in  the  water  of  the  pool  or 
lake.  Even  so,  there  are  certain  things 
that  need  to  be  kept  in  mind  for  one 's 
health  sake. 

No  one  should  swim  or  bathe  direct- 
ly after  eating  or  while  overheated. 
Often  the  failure  to  observe  this  rule 
causes  cramps.  Only  fish  may  swim 
or  stay  in  the  water  all  day;  they  are 
known  as  cold-blooded  animals.  No 
one  who  is  even  sliaiitlv  ill  should 
enter  a  swimming  pool.  Frequently 
such  diseases  as  typhoid  fever,  colds, 
pinkeye,  and  skin,  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat  infections  are  spread  by  means 
of  contaminating  a  pool  or  lake. 

Eating    ice-cream    or    other    frozen 


(Southern   Ruralist) 

foods    when    one    is    overheated    may 


prove  dangerous.  Too,  such  foods 
usually  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
fat  and  sugar,  both  of  which  are  heat- 
ing. Foods  of  this  type  are  imost 
beneficial  when  eaten  slowly  and  taken 
as  a  substitute  for  other  foods.  Those 
who  are  overweight  should  remember 
that  the  summer  is  a  good  time  to 
reduce. 

There  are  several  things  which  we 
can  do  to  make  the  hot  days  more 
bearable.  Wear  light-colored  clothing. 
Encourage  the  circulation  of  air.  Keep 
in  the  house  some  of  the  cool  night 
air  by  darkening  the  windows  and 
even  by  closing  some  of  them  before 
.he  day  gets  warm.  Drink  jDlenty  of 
water.  Get  enough  rest  and  an  abun- 
dance of  sleep.  Make  the  necessary 
mental  adjustments;  don't  grumble 
because  it  is  hot  but  accept  the  sit- 
uation cheerfully  and  make  the  best 
of  it. 

We  in  the  South  think  that  we  live 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  United 
States  but  we  never  have  prostrations 
from  heat.  Very  seldom  dtoes  the 
humidity  become  great  enough  to  act 
as  a  blanket  in  the  way  that  it  does 
in  our  large  cities  of  the  East  and 
Middle  West.  Moreover,  our  nights 
are  almost  always  cool  and  pleasant 
even  in  the  hottest  of  weather.  It 
lies  within  our  power  to  be  strong  and 
well,  and  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  do 
so.  This  is  perfectly  possible  if  only 
«e  will  observe  the  simple  laws  of 
and  mentally  adjust  ourselves  to  the 
conditions  of  the   weather  as  it  is. 
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PRETTY  GIRL  SAYS  FARM  IS  PLACE 
FOR  REAL  LIVING 


The  country  is  the  place  for  real 
living,  according  to  the  creer1  of  Ruth 
Alexander,  of  Fletcher,  outstanding 
17-year-old  club  girl  of  Western 
North  Carolina,  who,  in  seven  years 
has  accumulated  prizes  on  cooking, 
canning,  sewing  and  table  service ; 
who  has  been  twice  president  of  her 
local  club;  delegate  from  her  club 
to  two  short  courses  at  State  Col- 
lege, and  one  of  the  four  delegaates 
from  North  Carollina  to  the  4-H  en- 


By  Virginia  Terrell  Lathrop 

Asheville. 


m  Asneviiie.  Ruth  is  also  quite  a 
public  speaker.  This  is  the  second 
time  she  has  been  invited  to  address 
the  bankers  and  tell  them  about  club 
work. 

And  how  does  a  girl  on  the  farm 
spend   her   day  1 

1 '  That 's  easy, ' '  answers  Ruth.  ' '  We 
we  get  up  about  six  o'clock,  and  help 
with  the  cooking  and  housework,  and 
we  have  a  prospect  for  beautifying 
our   rooms    and    vards,   and    we   have 


campment    at    Washington;    who   this      ciu^  meetings  and  picnics,  and  I  have 


year  won  the  U.  D.  C.  prize  for  the 
best  essay  written  in  the  Fairview 
school,  who  has  for  two  years  been 
a  member  of  her  school  debating  team, 
a  member  of  the  girls'  basketball 
team;  who  likes  to  swim,  ride  horse- 
back, play  bridge,  drive  a  car,  make 
her  own  clothes  and  hats  and  cook — 
and   loves   the   country. 

That  is  what  Ruth  enjoys  doing, 
after  deciding  that  a  girl  who  lives 
in  the  country  is  happier  than  the 
girl  who  lives  in  the  city.  And  she 
goes  Marion  Talley  one  better  in 
that  she  enjoys  actually  living  the 
life  of  the  farm,  not  necessarily  own- 
ing it. 

Prior  to  taking  up  club  work  seven 
years  ago,  Ruth's  ambition  was  to 
come  to  the  city  and  be  a  teacher  or 
a  nurse.  Now,  try  and  get  Ruth  to 
the  city ! 

Instead,  her  ambition  now  is  to  go 
to  college  and  learn  to  be  a  Home 
Demonstration  Agent,  and  go  back 
to  the  country.  So  she  told  the  North 
Carolina  Bankers  at  their  convention 


chickens  of  my  own,  and  there's  can- 
ning to  be  done — why  a  day  isn't 
long  enough ! ' ' 

Ruth  is  one  of  the  most  modest 
girls  it  has  ever  been  the  privilege 
of  a  Girl's  Club  to  send  forth.  The 
fact  that  she  is  a  member  of  the 
school  chorus,  and  has  made  some  of 
the  highest  grades  in  school  on  her 
class  work  Avould  go  unsung  if  one 
were  not  persistent.  For  to  Ruth 
there  is  nothing  unusual  in  all  of  her 
activities.  It  is  in  keeping  busy  that 
she  finds  life  so  full  of  interest. 

She  cannot  understand  how  city 
people  amuse  themselves.  They  do 
so  few  things  that  are,  to  her,  vital 
in  the  enjoyment  of  life.  They  have 
cooks  and  maids,  and  they  are  cramp- 
ed in  small  houses  and  apartments. 
They  find  their  amusement  in  riding 
around  and  going  to  shows.  And  that, 
adds   Ruth,   is   fine   for   a   vacation. 

The  Fairview  Club  girl  is  one  of 
the  pioneer  club  members  of  Western 
North  Carolina.  She  started  her  work 
so    long    ago    that    there    were    only 
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agricultural  clubs  for  boys  and  girls. 
The  sewing,  millinery,  house  planning, 
yard  planting,  table  service,  cooking, 
canning — 'all  of  these  were  yet  to 
come.  Ruth,  with  her  vision  of  be- 
coming a  school  teacher  in  a  big  city 
school,  or  a  nurse  in  a  big  city  hos- 
pital still  bright,  joined  a  poultry 
club.  She  wras  only  ten,  but  she  start- 
ed bravely  wTith  a  brood  of  chickens, 
and  in  a  short  time  had  fifty.  The  in- 
terest in  poultry  has  never  died  though 
there  has  died  the  thought  of  school 
teaching  or   nursing. 

Many  more  activities  opened  up 
gradually  for  the  club  girls,  as  Mr*. 
Jane  MacKimmon,  State  Home  Dem- 
onstration Agent,  extended  her  work. 
Ruth  learned  that  a  pretty  room  was 
not  acquired  at  the  expense  of  a  lot 
of  money.  She  got  green  paint,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  county 
agent,  painted  her  furniture.  Then 
she  made  new  curtains,  hung  newr 
pictures,  made  new  linen,  and  re-ar- 
ranged tHe  furniture.  She  took  a 
project  of  yard  beautification,  and 
found  that  all  beauty  of  the  home  was 
not  confined  to  the  inside. 

All  this  time,  the  Fairview  Club 
was  growing  rapidly,  reaching  a  mem- 
bership of  eighty  girls,  with  Ruth  as 


President  for  two  years.  They  took 
sewing  lessons,  with  the  result  that 
thev  made  their  own  clothes.  Recent- 
ly they  had  a  contest,  "ivine-  a  prize 
to  the  girl  who  designed,  bought,  and 
made  the  prettiest  dress  for  a  dol- 
lar. The  course  in  millinery  taught 
them  to  make  their  own  hats. 

But  the  more  vital  parts  of  farm 
life  were  not  neglected.  The  fruit 
and  vegetables  on  the  farm  must  be 
kept  for  winter  months,  and  the  club 
girls  learned  to  can  all  of  them.  Ruth 
has  such  a  collection  of  blue  ribbons 
from  community  and  western  North 
Carolina  fairs  that  she  has  lost  count 
of  them. 

But  still  the  girls  w7anted  to  learn 
more.  They  wanted  to  know  how  to 
plan  the  proper  meals  for  their  fam- 
ilies, and  how  to  serve  them.  This 
year  the  Fairview  Club  took  as  its 
project  the  planning,  buying,  cooking 
and  serving  of  four  meals,  breakfast, 
lunch,  dinner,  and  party  refreshments. 
The  meals  were  prepared  and  served 
in  the  Agricultural  building  of  Fair- 
view  school.  So  successful  had  been 
the  club 's  work  in  table  service  that 
they  sent  a  demonstration  team  to  the 
Fair.  Ruth  was  a  member  of  the 
team,  and  they  won  the  prize. 


MIGRATION  TO  COUNTRY 


Among  the  trends  noted  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
in  its  survey  for  the  Committee  on  Recent  Economic  Changes  is  the  shift 
of  industry  from  city  to  country.  Between  1918  and  1925,  it  is  re- 
ported, the  twenty-five  largest  cities  in  the  Qountry  lost  326,800  wage 
earners,  about  12  percent  of  the  average  number  employed.  Cities  be- 
tween 100,000  and  250,000  are  claimed  to  have  shown  an  even  heavier 
loss,  while  during  the  same  period  the  rural  area  is  said  to  have  gained 
55,204.  Increased  manufacturing  activity  in  rural  areas  is  reported 
shown  in  the  East  North  Central,  South  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Divisions. 

— Domestic  Commerce. 
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IGNORANCE  THAT  IS  IGNORANT 

(By  R.  R.  Clark  in  Greensboro  Daily  News 


They  tell  that  a  10-year-old  boy 
was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Presi- 
dent Hoover's  mountain  retreat  who 
had  never  heard  of  Lindbergh.  He 
knew  about  airplanes  and  he  had 
probably  heard  of  the  young'  man 
who  made  the  flight  that  attracted 
so  much  attention  but  didn't  recog- 
nize him  by  name.  But  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  public  personages  and  pub- 
lic affairs  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
people  in  the  backwoods  who  don't 
see  newspapers  or  couldn't  read  them 
if  they  did  see  them,  who  don't  get 
far  from  home  and  who  see  few  peo- 
ple from  the  outside.  A  story  from 
Geneva  tells  that  American  tourists 
visit   the   headquarters   of   the   league 


The  10-year-old  boy  in  the  Virgin- 
ia mountains  has  life  before  him.  His 
lack  of  knowledge  is  entirely  excus- 
able. The  ignorant  adults  in  isolated 
regions  are  creatures  of  environment, 
of  circumstances.  They  ??e  to  be 
pitied.  Rut  Americans  who  are  able 
to  tour  Europe  and  are  so  ''vastly 
ignorant,"  as  the  Alexander  county 
man  would  have  expressed  it,  of  pub- 
lic affairs  at  home  as  the  questions 
reported  indicate — they  are  the  ig- 
norant who  discredit  themselves  and 
their  country.  They  are  educated  in 
the  sense  that  they  have  been  to  school 
probably  many  of  them  are  college 
graduates.  Some  of  them  may  be  mor- 
ons   but    not    all.     Thev    are    of    the 


of  nations  at  the  rate  of  600  per  week,      large  class  who  won't  take  the  pains 


and  the  guides  who  show  them  over 
the  building  say  they  frequently  ask 
questions    like    these : 

"Where  is  the  place  of  the  United 
States   here?" 

"Isn't  the  United  States  a  member 
of  the  league?" 

One  woman  tourist  was  so  enthus- 
iastic after  seeing  the  league  head- 
quarters that  she  wanted  to  become 
a  member  and  asked  where  she  could 
make  application  for  membership. 
Another— this,  too,  is  charged  to  a 
woman — is  said  to  have  asked:  "Does 
every  country  like  Switzerland  have 
a  league  like  this"?"  Numbers  'af 
American  visitors  want  to  be  shown 
the  chair  in  which  President  Wilson 
sat.  They  know  he  had  something 
to  do  with  the  league,  probably  know 


to  post  themselves  about  public  af- 
fairs. They  dismiss  near  all  discus- 
sions of  public  matters  as  "politics," 
•  which  they  are  not  interested.  J4 
a  real  intelligence  test  should  be  made 
a  suffrage  qualification,  these  are  the 
people  who  would  be  denied  the  bal- 
lot. Some  of  them  are  much  less 
qualified  for  suffrage  than  are  some 
of  the  people  Avho  can't  read  but  who 
have  native  intelligence  and  can  re- 
member and  understand  what  they 
hear  read  and  explained.  Deplorable 
as  illiteracy  is,  it  isn't  always  a  sym- 
bol of  ignorance.  The  ignorance  that 
is  the  result  of  failure  to  grasp  what 
can  be  easily  obtained,  the  result  of 
indifference,  lack  of  desire  for  infor- 
mation about  serious  affairs — that  is 
lack  of  intelligence,  or  the  wilful  ig- 


that  he  founded  it,  but  have  overlook-      norance   that    surpasses   all   other   ig- 
ed  the  fact  that  the  privilege  of  sitt-      norance. 
in»'  in  at  its  sessions  was  denied  him. 
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FOUR  THINGS  MONEY  CANNOT  BUY 


Boy's  Industrial  School  Journal 


One  day  a  group  of  successful  men 
were  discussing  at  the  luncheon  table 
the  purchasing  power  of  money. 
"There  is  nothing  that  money  will 
not  buy  "  declared  one  of  the  men. 
The  others  pondered  this  in  silence, 
but  one  voiced  an  exception,  "Money 
will  not  buy  health,"  he   asserted. 

'•'You  are  wrong,"  replied  the 
champion  of  Avealth.  "There  are  many 
invalids  who  could  regain  their  health 
if  they  had  the  means  of  employing 
specialists,  or  taking  treatments  at 
expensive  sanitoriums,  or  living  in 
more  sanitary  surroundings.  In  many 
instances  money  will  buy  health. ' ' 

'•' '  Money  will  not  buy  happiness, ' ' 
said   the   first    speaker. 

' '  You  're  wrong  again.  Ask  the 
average  person  what  he  needs  to  make 
him  happy.  He  will  tell  you  that  all  he 
wants  is  to  be  wealthy  enough  to 
work  or  rest  when  he  pleases,  to  en- 
joy all  the  amusements  that  give  him 
pleasure,  and  perhaps  to  travel  or 
study.  Money  will  buy  happiness  for 
millions  of  men  and  Avomen. " 

So  elated  Avas  this  man  at  the  ease 
with  which  he  had  disposed  of  his 
opponent 's  exceptions  that  he  leaned 
across  the  table  and  said  triumphant- 
ly: "I '11  tell  you  what  I '11  do.  Write 
doAvn  four  things  really  worth  having 
that  money  cannot  buy,  and  for  each 
I'll  give  you  my  check  for  $1000!" 

The  next  day  the  same  group  met 
again  at  the  luncheon  table.  The  man 
who  had  been  challenged  handed  the 
challenger  a  strip  of  paper.  He  read 
it  in  silence.  Then  he  read  it  again 
slowly   and   thoughtfully,   the  rest  of 


the  party  looking  on  Avith  keen,  but 
mute  interest.  When  he  finally  laid 
it  doAA-n,  he  took  out  his  check  book, 
AA^rote  out  a  check  for  $4000  and  pri- 
sed it  across  the  table.  This  is  Avhat 
AA'as  written  on  the_paper: 
A  Baby's  Smile 

You  cannot  purchase  a  baby's  smile 
with  coin  or  currency,  stocks  or  bonds. 
To  the  soul  that  has  so  recently  come 
from  paradise,  the  most  coveted 
things  in  this  world  have  no  appeal. 
A  mother's  kiss,  a  father's  caress'  a 
floAver,  a  pretty  trinket  may  Avin  a 
baby's  smile  but  you  cannot  bargain 
for  it  with  gold. 

Youth  When  It  has  G-one 

The  mill  will  never  grind  again  Avith 
Avater  that  has  passed.  All  the  wealth 
in  the  world  cannot  buy  back  the  zest 
and  joyousness  of  youth  or  the  care- 
free happiness  of  maidenhood  Avhen 
maturity  has  blotted  them  out. 
The  Love  of  a  G-ood  Woman 

Her  love,  like  a  baby's  smile,  can- 
not be  bought  Avith  gold.  Men  may 
barter  silver  and  gold  and  precious 
stones  for  a  base  counterfeit,  but  true 
love  that  lasts  eternally  is  the  most 
precious  gift  a  AA^oman  can  bestow. 
No  man  is  rich  enough  to  buy  it;  no 
man  is  too  poor  to  possess  it. 
Entrance  Into  Heaven 

Money  will  buy  every  material  thing 
there  is  to  be  found  in  this  Avorld, 
but  not  a  penny  of  it  can  be  taken 
into  the  next  and  used  to  gain  ad- 
mission into  a  state  of  immortal  bliss. 
The  keeper  of  the  heavenly  gate  is 
not  susceptible  to  bribes.  There,  at 
least,  money  has  no  value. 
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GIVES  AWAY  MILLIONS 

(Exchange) 

A  gift  of  more  than  $6,000,000  to  sented    an    engraved    parchment   tell- 

the  men  who  helped  her  husband,  a  ing  of   the  things   she  has   done  for 

former    watchman,    amass    a   fortune  the  city. 

of  $11,000,000  has  just  been  made  by  Mr.    and    Mrs.    Joslyn    arrived    hi 

Mrs.    Sarah    H.    Joslyn,    of    Omaha,  Omaha     years     ago   from     Vermont, 

known  as  the  richest  citizen  of  Ne-  Seven  dollars  was  all  the  money  they 

braska.     She    has    given    up    control  possessed,  and  Mr.  Joslyn  obtained  a 

of  the  Western  Newspaper  Union,  an  job  as  a  laborer  at  a  wage  of  $7.50 

$11,000,000  organization,  retaining  for  a    week.     In    a    month    he    became    a 


herself  a  $5,000,000  interest 

The  company  which  veteran  em- 
ployes now  control  operates  plants  in 
26    cities   in    the    United   States   and 


watchman,  and  his  pay  was  increased 
$2   a   month. 

There    were    other    promotions    for 
this    hard-working    Yankee,    however, 


Supplies  material  for  more  than  7,500      and    interest    in    the    company    which 
small  weekly  newspapers  in  the  rural      employed   him.     He   became   manager 
sections  of  the  country.     In  1928  the     of    a    branch    in    another    city, 
company  earned  profits  of  more  than  As   soon   as   the    branch   office   was 

$750,000.  operating  smoothly,  Mr.  Joslyn  rented 

Besides,  the  company  conducts  one  a  hotel  and  became  its  manager, 
of  the  largest  advertising  agencies  in  Finally  he  entered  the  printing  busi- 
the  country  and,  through  a  subsidiary,  ness  which  was  destined  to  make  him 
is  one  of  the  nation's  biggest  dealers      wealthy. 

in   paper.     There   are   other   millions  But  even  the  printing  business  was 

invested  in  miscellaneous  business  or-      not  enough  to  consume  all  of  Mr.  Jos- 
ganizations.  lyn  's  energy.     He  began  manufactur- 

Mrs  Joslyn  has  a  personal  fortune  ing  starch  and  eventually  became  the 
estimated  at  $15,000,000  or  $20,000,000      biggest   maker   of   this   commodity   in 

the  West.  Other  business  interests 
were  added  until  his  fortune  became 
the   largest  in  Nebraska. 

Despite  all  his  business  interests, 
Mr.  Joslyn  never  forgot  employes  who 
had  remained  with  him  through  many 


but  she  lives  modestly  in  Omaha.  She 
came  into  control  of  the  huge  fortune 
following  the  delath  of  her  husband. 
Today  she  is  building  a  $3,000,000 
arts  building  in  Omaha  as  a  memo- 
rial  to  her  husband 


Mrs.    Joslyn    is    not    interested    in  years  of  hardships  and  whom  he  cred- 

society  but  she  does  take  a  prominent  ited  with  doing  much  to  bring  about 

part   in   all   civic   affairs.     Last  year  what    success   he   attained.     That   his 

she  was  honored  as  the  most  prom-  widow  should  share  his  business  with 

inent    citizen   of   Omaha,  and   in   the  these  men  and  women  was  a  wish  he 

chamber   of   commerce   she   was   pre-  often    expressed    before    his    death. 


"Stubbornness  is  not  strength  of  will  so  much  as  lack  of  reason." 
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THE  KING  OF  BAILEY'S  POND 


By  Walter 

"Yes,  sir,"  exclaimed  Uncle  Jim 
Bailey,  as  he  examined  the  new  fish- 
ing rod  Mr.  Evans  handed  to  him, 
"that  ought  to  get  the  king  of  Bail- 
ey's Pond  if  anything  can — I  mean 
anything  in  the  "way  of  new-fangled 
fishing  contraptions. ' ' 

Mr.  Evans  laughed.  He  well  knew 
Uncle  Jim's  opinion  of  costly  tackle, 
for  Uncle  Jim  was  of  the  old  school 
of  fishermen  who  clung  to  the  old 
time,  well  seasoned  chestnut  saplings 
without  any  reel  or  patent  flies. 

''I  suppose  you  have  hooked  the 
king  with  one  of  your  poles,  Uncle 
Jim,"  Mr.  Evans  remarked. 

"Twice,  Mr.  Evans,  twice,"  Uncle 
Jim  replied.  "Once  last  summer  just 
before  the  fishing  season  closed,  and 
once  this  season  early,  before  you 
fellows  came  along  to  scare  away  all 
the  old,  wise  fish  in  the  pond,  with 
your  wonderful  rods.  But  then,  go 
to  it,  man;  go  to  it,  and  good  luck 
to  you. ' ' 

"How  will  I  know  if  I  hook  this 
king  of  Bailey's  Pond?"  asked  Mr. 
Evans. 

' '  By  a  big  scar  that  runs  half  the 
length  of  his  back,"  was  the  answer. 
' '  Some  time  ago  a  gang  of  young  fel- 
lows came  on  at  night  and  played  In- 
dians with  the  fish;  that  is,  they 
thought  they  would  try  the  old  In- 
dian method  of  fishing  and  spear  the 
pickerel,  attracting  them  with  jack- 
lights.  They  came  near  getting  the 
king  and  that  scar  was  where  a  spear 
struck  him.  I  have  seen  that  scar  a 
good  many  times,  down  there  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  pond  where  he 
stays  most  of  the  time.     We  call  that 


K.  Putney 

little  spot  his  throne-room  and  it  is  a 
pretty  safe  place,  for  ^ou  cannot 
wade  in  there  on  account  of  the  bog- 
giness  of  the  shore  all  around  that 
end  of  the  pond." 

"What  would  you  use  for  bait?" 
Mr.  Evans  continued  with  an  amused 
smile. 

"'Well,  I  would  use  the  under  back 
fin  of  another  pickerel.  That  is  the 
best  bait  that  ever  existed,  regard- 
less of  what  anybody  thinks  of  pretty 
and  attractive  flies.  You  just  try  one 
and  see  ! ' ' 

"I  honestly  think  I  shall,"  Mr. 
Evans  replied,  slowly.  ' '  Certainly  my 
flies  have  had  little  effect  on  the  big- 
gest fellows  in  this  pond.  Yes  I 
think  I  shall." 

Bailey's  Pond  was  a  large  body  of 
body  of  water  back  in  the  country. 
It  was  named  for  the  ancestors  of 
Uncle  Jim  who,  at  one  time,  had  own- 
ed all  of  the  land  that  surrounded 
this  sheet.  Now  Uncle  Jim  was  the 
only  member  of  the  family  living  in 
the  locality  and  most  of  the  land  had 
been  sold  to  various  parties  who  camp- 
ed there  for  the  summer.  Mr.  Evans 
was  one  of  these  vacationists,  coming 
there  the  previous  season  for  the  first 
time;  but  from  the  first  day  he  had 
heard  of  the  king  of  the  pond  and 
was  anxious  to  catch  him. 

This  large,  scarred  backed  pickerel 
had  been  hooked  time  after  time,  but 
had  always  managed  to  escape  cap- 
ture. After  each  episode  of  nearly 
being  caught,  the  wise  old  fish  had 
kept  out  of  sight  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  so  that  no  matter  how  tempt- 
ing the   bait  might   be,  nobody  could 
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lure  him  from  his  stronghold. 

"It  is  about  tiime  for  him  to  come 
out  again, ' '  Uncle  Jim  remarked.  ' '  He 
has  been  in  hiding  now  for  about  a 
month,  Mr.  Evans,  so  you  have  as  good 
a  chance  to  get  him  as  anybody,  but 
remember  what  I  say  about  bait.  Yoa 
just  keep  to  your  resolution  and  for- 
get your  new  fangled  flies,  if  you 
wish  any  luck." 

Mr.  Evans  laughed  again  as  be  wdut 
out  and  two  days  later,  as  the  day 
was  lowery  and  overcast,  he  deter- 
mined to  try  his  luck.  Early  he  was 
at  the  edge,  making  his  way  carefully 
toward  the  farther  end  of  the  pond. 
Prom  Uncle  Jim  he  had  obtained  an 
old  chestnut  pole,  crooked  but  strong. 
After  catching  an  ordinary  sized  pick- 
erel, he  carefully  cut  off  the  back  fin 
and  put  it  on  for  bait. 

"There,''  he  said  to  himself,  "I 
am  following  Uncle  Jim's  advice  to  a 
T.  Now  for  the  battle  with  the  king 
of  Bailey's  Pond!" 

Not  far  away  a  young  fellow  stood, 
knee  deep  in  the  Water,  patiently 
skimming  the  water  with  his  baited 
hook.  This  was  Jed  Foster,  a  town 
boy  of  perhaps  sixteen  years.  He,  too, 
had  a  pole  he  had  cut  from  the  woods 
and  seasoned.  Mr.  Evans  worked  his 
way  close  to  him  and  said,  with  a 
smile, 

"I  see  you  have  heeded  Uncle  Jim's 
advice  and  are  using  the  old-fashioned 
pole  instead  of  a  bamboo  rod.  How 
do  you  like  it  ? " 

"First  rate,"  replied  Jed.  "I  al- 
ways use  a  pole  like  this,  although, 
to  be  honest,  I  wish  I  could  afford 
one  of  the  rods  such  as  you  generally 
have,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  buy  one. 
These  poles  are  pretty  bulky,  espe- 
cially when  a  fellow  is  a  mile  and  a 


half  from  home  and  has  to  drag  it 
all  the  way  through  the  woods  and 
bushes." 

"'Well,  son,"  Mr.  Evans  said,  "I'll 
tell  you  what  I'll  do.  If  you  show 
me  this  big  fish  they  call  the  king 
of  the  pond  and  I  catch  him,  I'll 
give  you  the  best  rod  I  own.  Now 
what  do  you  say?     Is  it  a  bargain?" 

"Yes,  sir!"  exclaimed  Jed,  prompt- 
ly. "It  surely  is  a  bargain.  And 
furthermore,  I  saw  that  big  fish  with 
the  scarred  back  not  five  minutes  ago, 
over  there  at  the  outer  edge  of  those 
lily  pads." 

"Let's  get  over  there  without  any 
waste  of  time!"  Mr.  Evans  ejaculat- 
ed as  he  pulled  in  his  line.  "Per- 
haps this  may  be  the  day  for  you  and 
me  to  become  famous  as  fishermen!" 

Jed  laughed.  He  had  heard  others 
enthuse  over  this  big  fish  before  and 
he  knew  that  no  matter  how  much 
a  fellow  might  see  the  king,  the  king 
might  not  be  ready  to  seek  the  bait. 
But  he  followed  Mr.  Evans  and  to- 
gether they  made  their  way  toward 
those  lily  pads.  It  was  slow  work, 
fo  the  bed  of  the  pond  was  very 
treacherous.  No  matter  how  careful 
a  person  might  be,  he  might  find  him- 
self suddenly  sink  down  through  the 
oozing  bottom  clear  to  his  armpit?. 
But  Jed  knew  of  some  rocks  that 
were  just  beneath  the  surface  and  by 
using  these  as  stepping  stones,  he 
guided  Mr.  Evans  to  a  spot  where  he 
could  throw  his  bait  into  any  o*  half 
a  dozen  clear  places  on  the  surface 
— the  best  holes  for  tickling  the  water 
and    attracting   good -sized   pickerel. 

"How  are  we  going  to  get  the  fish 
if  we  do  hook  them  1 ' '  aske  1  Mr. 
Evans,  as  he  balanced  himself  on  a 
rock  and  prepared  to  fish. 
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"You  stay  there,  Mr.  hi  vans, "  Jed 
replied,  "and  if  you  hook  one,  just 
throw  him  out  on  the  shore  and  I'll 
take  him  off  the  hook  foe  you.  I 
can  fish  for  the  smaller  pickeral  near 
the  edge  and  you  can  try  lor  the  king, 
if  he  is  near  this  locality. ' ' 

"But  you  should  have  a  chance  at 
the  big-  ones,  too, ' '  was  the  reply. 
"It  does  not  seem  quite  fair  to  make 
you  do  that.  However,  we'll  divide 
the  catch  and  you  may  have  half  of 
what  I  get  of  large  ones,  and  I'll  take 
half  of  your  little  fellows. " 

So  they  went  at  it.  Mr.  Evans, 
with  the  old-time  pole  that  Uncle  Jim 
had  loaned  him,  had  a  little  difficulty 
at  first  in  handling  it,  but  when  he 
became  accustomed  to  it,  he  found  he 
had  splendid  luck.  Three  big  pick- 
erel were  hooked — fish  that  weighed 
a  pound  or  more  each — and  each  time, 
Jed  laid  down  his  pole  and  unhooked 
the  fish  when  Mr.  Evans  threw  them 
shoreward. 

Jed,  himself,  had  not  been  idle  by 
any  means.  His  string  numbered  half 
a  dozen  medium-sized  fish.  He  did 
not  mind  helping  Mr.  Evans,  in  this 
way;  rather,  it  was  something  new 
and  he  was  just  as  interested  as  the 
gentleman  himself  each  time  the  latter 
had  a  good  bite.  As  long  as  he  him- 
self got  a  good  mess  to  take  home, 
he  did  not  mind  the  extra  work.  But 
occasionally  he  did  find  himself  hoping 
that  Mr.  Evans  would  hook  the  king, 
for  one  of  those  bamboo  fishing  rods 
Mr.  Evans  had  promised  him  would 
feel  good  in  his  hands. 

Then  came  a  lull  in  the  fishing  and 
half  an  hour  passed  without  a  worth- 
wile  bite  for  either  Mr.  Evans  or  Jed. 

' '  I  guess  they  have  gone  to  their 
retreats   to   take   a  nap,"   Mr.   Evans 


remarked.  "Do  you  think  we  had 
better  move  along  and  try  it  some- 
where else?" 

"We  might  go  away  for  a  little 
while  and  then  come  back, ' '  Jed  re- 
plied, 'for  generally  it  is  not  good 
fishing  to  stay  in  one  good  hole  too 
long.  Somehow  the  fish  get  vvary  and 
will  not  bite.  But  let's  try  it  for  just 
a  few  moments  longer,  and  then  if 
nothing  happens,  Ave  can  move  up  the 
shore. ' ' 

Jed  had  hardly  said  this  when  a 
pull  came  at  Mr.  Evans'  line.  There 
had  been  no  rush  at  the  bait,  as  is 
usual  with  pickerel,  and  it  did  not 
seem  a*  if  the  fish  that  had  taken  that 
hook  could  be  worth  pulling  in.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Evans  laughingly  remarked 
to    Jed, 

"I  guess  I'll  play  with  him  a  little 
and  let  him  go  free.  I  do  not  care 
about    saving   a    six-inch   pickerel." 

He  laughed  as  he  spoke,  but  that 
laugh  stopped  abruptly  as  a  strong 
tug  at  the  line  caused  Mr.  Evans  to 
lose  his  balance.  He  swayed  for  a 
moment,  trying  to  find  a  foothold 
on  those  slippery  rocks  and  then,  drop- 
ping the  pole,  toppled  over  into  the 
water ! 

Jed 's  first  impulse  was  to  throw 
his  oavu  pole  on  the  shore  and  wade 
in  to  assist  Mr.  Evans  as  he  flounder- 
edin  that  muddy  water,  but  just  as  he 
was  about  to  do  this,  the  fish  that  had 
been  hooked  gave  a  leap  out  of  the 
water  and  Jed  saAv  a  wide  scar  along 
his  back ! 

' '  The  king  of  the  pond ! "  he  ex- 
claimed." That  is  the  king  of  Bailey's 
Pond ! ' ' 

For  a  moment  he  watched  Mr.  Ev- 
ans' pole  being  'drawn  out  into  the 
pond,  and  then,  wading  out  as  far  as 
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he  safely  could,  he  lifted  his  own  pole 
and  sent  the  line  whizzing  through 
the  air.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Evans 
had  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  stood, 
dripping  wet,  watching  the  pole  be- 
ing towed  way  out  of  his  reach.  Then 
he  turned  and  saw  what  Jed  was  do- 
ing. 

That  fishing  line,  with  its  baited 
hook,  went  with  as  true  aim  as  any 
fisherman  ever  showed  when  casting 
for  distance.  The  hook  landed  in  the 
water  a  foot  in  front  of  the  end  of 
Mr.  Evan's  pole.  Jed  immediately 
gave  out  as  much  slack  as  he  possibly 
could  and  then,  as  the  two  fishing 
lines  met,  he  pulled  slowly  in.  To  his 
joy,  the  hook  of  his  own  pole  caught 
the  line  of  the  other  just  where  it  was 
fastened  to  the  end  of  the  pole,  and 
held! 

Noav  would  come  the  most  trying 
work.  To  haul  in  Mr.  Evan's  pole, 
with  the  king  of  the  pond  at  the 
other  end,  would  be  a  task  requiring 
every  ounce  of  skill  Jed  possessed. 
But  he  was  equal  to  the  task  and  in 
a  few  minutes  he  had  so  maneuvered 
it  that  Mr.  Evans  reachhed  his  own 
pole  and  played  the  big  fish.  Jed 
made  no  effort  to  untangle  his  own 
line  from  that  of  his  friend  as  that 
might  mean  losing  the  big  fish  the 
latter   had   hooked. 

For  fifteen  minutes,  Mr.  Evans  bat- 
tled the  king  of  Bailey's  Pond,  and 
it  was  indeed  a  battle.     The  fish  rush- 


ed, slackened  and  then  rushed  again. 

Mr.  Evans  did  not  dare  to  attempt 
throwing  the  big  fish  shoreward,  for 
Jed  to  take  off  the  hook,  as  the  latter 
had  done  with  the  other  fish  Mr. 
Evans  had  caught,  so  he  played  him 
very  carefully  and  at  length  brought 
him  within  reach  of  his  hand  net  and 
landed  him.  Then  he  scrambled  for 
shore  as  fast  as  the  slippery  rocks 
would   let   him. 

"Isn't  he  a  beauty!"  he  exclaimed 
as  he  held  him  up  for  Jed  to  admire. 
"But  I  feel  guilty  in  keeping  him, 
Jed,  for  if  it  hafcl  not  been  for  you, 
he  would  not  be  here.  However,  I 
have  not  forgotten  what  I  said  about 
the  best  rod  in  my  collection  and  you 
certainly  earned  it. ' ' 

When  Uncle  Jim  saw  the  captured 
king  of  the  pond,  he  smiled  a  bit  and 
remarked,  as  he  nudged  Mr.  Evans, 
it  was  nideed  a  battle.  The  fish  rush- 
"Well,  don't  I  get  some  credit  for 
this?  What  about  these  old  fashion- 
ed fishing  poles?" 

Mr.  Evans  laughed  but  he  said  noth- 
ing. However,  when  Uncle  Jim  re- 
ceived a  picture  of  the  big  fish  held 
up  by  Jed  and  Mr.  Evans,  with  that 
old  chestnut  pole  very  conspicuously 
in  front,  and  a  card  that  gave  the 
facts,  he  was  as  pleased  as  Jed  was 
to  him,  and  as  the  latter  was  with 
the  big  fish  which  he  had  mounted 
and  hung  over  his  own  fireplace. 


It  is  a  good  and  safe  rule  to  sojourn  in  every  place  as  if  you  meant  to 
spend  your  life  there,  never  omitting  an  opportunity  of  doing  a  kind- 
ness, or  speaking  a  true  word,  or  making  a  friend. — Ruskin. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  SONG 


By  Ethel  T. 

Often  as  we  sing1  some  good  old 
song,  a  song  that  has  been  dear  to  the 
heart  of  more  than  one  generation, 
we  wonder  about  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  written  and  what 
manner  of  person  it  was  who  penned 
its  lines. 

Such  a  song,  "The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic,"  written  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  sung  by  our  soldiers 
in  France  in  the  World  War — a  song 
that,  because  of  its  beauty  and  dig- 
nity and  appropriateness,  bids  fair 
to  live  countless  generations  yet  and 
to  be  sung  wherever  men  fight  for  the 
cause  they  believe  to  be  right — was 
written  by  a  woman  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe. 

It  is  a  thrilling  and  moving  tale 
but  one  that  can  best  be  appreciated 
against  the  background  of  the  auth- 
or's life. 

Julia  Ward  was  born  in  1819  in 
New  York  City.  Her  father  was  a 
wealthy  banker  and  educated  his  chil- 
dren well — the  girls  as  carefully  and 
extensively  as  the  boys.  Julia's  moth- 
er died  when  she  Avas  five.  Mr.  Ward 's 
wealth  was  not  to  provide  his  chil- 
dren fleeting  pleasures,  but  rather  he 
impressed  upon  them  devotion  to 
duty  and  the  importance  of  work. 

Even  as  a  mere  child  Julia  wrote 
poems,  solemn  lines,  which  showed 
how  seriously  she  viewed  life.  Hers 
was  a  quick  mind  and  a  remarkable 
memory.  She  used  to  listen  to  chil- 
dren twice  her  age  reciting-  Italian. 
One  day  she  astonished  the  teacher 
by  handing  him  a  ■  composition  she 
had  written  in  that  language  and  ask- 
ing   him    to    be    allowed    to    ]o;n    the 


Wolverton 

class. 

A  world  of  delight  was  opened  up 
to  her  w'hen  at  sixteen  an  older  broth- 
er returned  from  abroad  when;  he 
had  been  engaged  in  study.  Soon 
their  household  became  a  social  cen- 
ter, with  Julia,  beautiful,  vivacious, 
brilliant,  witty,  as  the  favorite.  Many 
distinguished  people  became  h  e  r 
friends. 

It   was   while  on   a  visit   to   Boston 
that  Longfellow  and  Summer  took  her 
to  visit  the  Perkin  's  Institute  for  the 
Blind.     He,re    she    met    its    founler, 
Doctor    Samuel    Gridley    Howe.     He 
had  been  a  soldier  in  the  army,  fight- 
ing for   the   independence   of   Greece, 
in  America  he  became  the  pioneer  in 
the   education   of  the   blind.     To   him 
the    famous    Laura    Bridgeman    ov, el 
her    success    as    a    student. 

Doctor  Howe  was  much  older  than 
Julia  Ward,  but  they  were  happily 
married.  Six  children  blessed  their 
home.  When  the  Civil  War  broke 
out  Mrs.  Howe  was  fired  with  a  de- 
sire to  do  something,  but  her  husband 
was  too  old  for  army  service,  her 
boys  too  young,  and  she  too  burden- 
ed with  family  cares  to  go  as  a  nurse. 
She  assisted  her  husband,  however, 
as  editor  of  an  anti-slavery  paper. 

While  in  Washington  she  went  with 
a  party  of  friends  to  see  a  review 
of  the  Union  troops.  Activities  of 
the  Confederates  in  the  vicinity  caus- 
ed the  review  to  be  terminated  and 
troops  dispatched  to  the  scene,  while 
the  others  were  ordered  back  to  their 
quarters.  The  visitors  turned  back 
toward  the  city,  but  the  journey  was 
tedious  arid  often  interrupted   by  the 
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marching  soldiers.  To  pass  the  time 
away  the  party  in  the  carriage  in 
which  Mrs.  Howe  sat  began  to  ?ing, 
and  among  the  songs  the  popular  re- 
frain of  "John  Brown's  Body"  drift- 
ed out  upon  the  air  to  bring  ap- 
plause from  the  passing  troops.  Turn- 
ing to  her,  one  of  her  companions, 
James  Freeman  Clark,  a-.ked,  "Mrs. 
Howe,  why  don't  yon  write  some  real- 
ly worthy  words  for  that  stirring 
tune  ? ' ' 

In  her  room  just  before  dawn  of 
the  following  morning  she  a  >vol  e.  I  ino 
by  line  the  beautiful  words  .if  '"  The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  ivepublie''  form- 
ed in  her  mind.  In  the  se?ui -dark- 
ness she  groped  for  pencil  am!  paper, 
and  wrote  the  words  down,  as  she 
had  often  done  before  when  poems 
came  to  her  in   the   night. 

It  was  published  soon  after  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  but  little  notice 
was  taken  of  it.  One  can  never  tell, 
however,  how  far  reaching  a  seem- 
ingly isolated  and  unimportant  inci- 
dent may  be.  A  chaplain  in  the  Un- 
ion Army,  McCabe  by  name,  saAv  and 
liked   the   poem   and   memorized   it. 

And  then  came  the  dramatic  scene 
in  Libby  prison,  where,  as  one  of  the 
inmates,  Avith  many  other  Union  sol- 
diers, McCabe  was  in  black  despair 
over  the  tide  of  misfortune  which 
seemed  to  be  sweeping  over  the  Union 
army.  In  the  midst  of  it  news  of 
the  victory  of  Gettysburg  was  whis- 


pered to  a  soldier  and  his  joy  spread 
like  wildfire.  Amid  the  tumult,  as 
men  gave  vent  to  their  happiness, 
Chaplain  McCabe  stood  up  and  in  his 
rich  baritone  voice  sang  the  new  song 
he  had  learned,  while  the  prisoners 
about  him  joined  lustily  in  the  chorus, 
"Glorry,  glory,  hallelujah!  our  God 
is  marching  on." 

Equally  touched  with  drama  was 
the  scene,  when  later  upon  his  release 
McCabe  began  his  work  for  the  Chris- 
tian Commission.  Telling  of  his  ex- 
periences in  the  army,  he  described 
the  occasion  in  Libby  prison,  and 
ended  by  singing  again,  ' '  The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic."  It  struck 
an  answering  chord  in  his  great  au- 
dience. Men  and  women  shouted  and 
wept  and  sang  it  Avith  him,  and  abo\re 
it  all  sounded  the  voice  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  AA'ho  AA'ith  tears  coursing  down 
his  furroAved  cheeks,  pleaded,  "Sing 
it   again  ! ' ' 

This  is  the  story  of  a  song  written 
by  a  woman  Avho  wanted  to  help  in 
her  country's  cause.  It  Avas  instantly 
popular  after  the  meeting  and  was 
sung  about  campfires,  at  rallies  £ad 
in  homes.  It  became  at  once  the  ex- 
pression of  the  faith  of  those  who 
loved  freedom,  and  wherever  America 
rallies  to  the  defense  of  oppression, 
Ave  can  expect  to  hear  the  stirring 
strains  of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  tne 
Republic. ' ' 


"The  true  test  of  civilization  is  not  the  census,  nor  the  size  of  cities 
r,or  the  crops,  hut  the  kind  of  men  that  the  country  turns  out." 

— Emerson. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL 
POSTAL  UNION 

(Lutheran  Boys  and  Girls 

To  drop  a  letter  into  a  corner  post-  by   any  other  route   but   had   to   wait 

box  or  to  open  the  door  to  take  the  sometimes    for    a    month    before    the 

morning  mail  from  the  postman  seems  next  boat  on  that  line  was  ready  to 

a  perfectly   natural   thing  to   do,   but  sail. 

how  it  happens  that  it  is  so  easy  to  As    business    and    travel    increased 

send  or  to  get  a  letter  from  the  farth-  and    there    were    more    letters    to    be 

erest    corner   of   the    earth    is    a    long  sent,  the  situation  became  unbearable, 

story  full  of  adventure.  In    1863,    therefore,    the    Postmaster 

Through  the  centuries  that  they  General  of  the  United  States  suggest- 
have  lived  on  earth,  men  have  used  ed  that  representatives  of  the  nations 
many  methods  for  sending  messages  meet  in  Paris  and  see  what  could  be 
across  long  distances  to  each  other,  done.  Men  from  fifteen  nations  met 
Fire  blazing  from  hill  tops  were  one  together,  talked  the  whole  situation 
way;  semaphores  another.  For  many  over,  and  agreed  upon  certain  plans, 
ages  runners  and  later  post-boys  on  As  a  final  result  in  1874  Germany 
horseback  and  post-coaches  were  used,  asked  SAvitzerland  to  call  a  second 
Until  a  hundred  years  ago  the  only  conference.  Twenty-two  countries 
way  a  letter  could  travel  was  by  horse-  met  at  Berne  and  formed  the  Univer- 
back  or  stagecoach.  Then  came  steam-  sa^  Postal  Union.  Many  hard  ques- 
boats  and  trains,  and  there  were  many  tions  had  to  be  faced  but  the  public 
more  letters  to  be  sent,  for  people  demanded  that  whatever  was  neces- 
moved  about  all  over  the  earth  and  Sary  ,Je  done,  so  that  letters  could  be 
wanted  to  send  messages  back  home  ')e  sent  back  and  forth  in  a  reason- 
or  to  hear  from  friends  in  other  a0^e  time  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
countries.  The  problem  soon  became  The  Universal  Postal  Union  as 
complicated,  for  when  a  letter  to  created  at  this  time  has  been  in  oper- 
reach  its  destination  had  to  cross  many  ation  ever  since,  with  headquarters 
countries,  each  government  wanted,  of  in  Berne.  Every  five  years  a  con- 
course, to  be  paid  for  its  service,  and  gress  is  held  in  which  each  nation 
the  postage  on  every  piece  of  mail  has  one  vote  although  it  may  send 
had  to  be  divided  up  into  various  un-  more  than  one  delegate.  The'  repre- 
equal  amounts.  If  you  were  going  to  sentatives  of  the  United  States  are 
send  a  letter,  for  instance,  to  Italy,  appointed  by  the  Postmaster  General 
you  would  have  to  say  on  it  by  what  The  decisions  which  this  congress 
route  it  was  to  go,  and  the  amount  it  makes  have  to  be  ratified  by  the°°'ov- 
would  cost  to  send  it  would  vary  emments  concerned,  but  actually  they 
anywhere  from  a  few  cents  to  more  are  final,  for  even  if  one  government 
than  a  dollar  according  to  the  route  does  object  to  a  change  in  postal  rates 
you  chose.  What  is  more,  if  it  miss-  or  to  some  regulation,  it  may  fall  in 
ed   a   necessary   boat    it   could   not   go  line  for   it   cannot  give   up  the   great 
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bership  in  the  Union.  In  other  words, 
advantage  to  its  own  citizens  of  mem- 
for  the  benefit  of  their  own  citizens 
governments  have  in  this  special  field 
found  a  way  to  work  together,  and 
so  far  as  the  postal  service  is  con- 
cerned, to  create  an  international  gov- 
ernment. 

Governments  are  today  finding  it 
necessary  to  work  together  in  other 
fields  to  protect  the  interests  of  their 
own  people  and  to  keep  the  world 
running  smoothly.  Not  only  the  post- 
man but  the  weatherman,  the  public 
health  doctor  and  many  other  men 
who  serve  the  public,  are  always  work- 


ing together. 

The  Universal  Postal  Union  monu- 
ment was  made  bv  Rene  de  Saint- 
Marcheaux,  a  Pelgian  sculptor,  who 
died  in  1915.  He  will  always  be 
known  and  honored  for  this  symbol 
of  how  all  nations  work  together  to 
make  the  lives  of  their  people  hap- 
jner  and  more  interesting. 

The  monument  was  erected  in  1009. 
The  globe  and  the  figures  which  re- 
present the  five  continents  are  in 
bronze.  The  pedestal  is  a  granite 
rock  from  France.  The  figure  of  the 
woman  at  the  base  of  the  monument 
symbolizes    the    City   of    Berne. 


PERT  PHOEBE 

It  seems  odd,  does  it  not,  to  speak  of  a  male  bird  as  "Phoebe?" 

But  it  chances  that  these  gray  birds  with  white  vests  named  themselves 
by  the  jerky,  emphatic  "Phoe-be!"  notes  which  they  sing,  always  with 
a  vigorous  flirt  of  the  pointed  tail;  perhaps  this  is  an  effort  to  accent  the 
last  syllable  of  their  call. 

The  Phoebe  has  a  favorite  perch  and  there  he  will  sit  with  twitch- 
ing tail  as  if  impatient  for  the  appearance  of  the  bugs  which  he  means  to 
snap  up. 

No  bird  loves  bubbling  brooks  and  old  bridges  and  deserted  buildings 
like  the  Phoebe.  If  you  want  to  find  their  homes,  look  for  them  on  the 
beams  and  logs  of  bridges  and  culverts. 

Many  times  the  same  pair  ,of  birds  will  return  year  after  year  to  the 
same  spot;  if  they  find  their  nest  in  fairly  good  shape  they  repair  and 
use  it  again.  If  it  is  too  bad,  a  new  structure  of  mud,  grass,  and  moss 
is  plastered  to  the  wooden  foundation 

Their  family  of  four  or  five  is  hatched  in  May  or  June  from  plain 
white  eggs. — Girls'  Weekly. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 

We  are  all  enjoying  plenty  of  green      also  unloaded  a  carload  of  dairy  feed 
peas   and  late  roasting  ears.  at  the  same  time. 


The  boys  all  received  a  hair-cut 
last  week.  This  work  was  done  by 
Mr.  Hood   and  a  group  of  boys. 


Although  our  little  chapel  along  the 
highway  is  too  small  for  our  use,  we 
had  it  thoroughly  cleaned  last  week. 


Superintendent  and  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Boger,  are  enjoying  a  vacation  at 
Niagara  Falls  and  other  interesting 
northern    points. 


The  service  last  Sunday  afternoon 
was  conducted  by  n  grouo  of  members 
of  the  Billy  Sunday  Club,  of  Winston- 
Salem. 

Miss  Mary  P.  Latimer,  matron  in 
charge  of  Cottage  No.  3,  is  spending 
her  vacation  with  relatives  in  South 
Carolina. 


Mr.  Sappentield  and  a  group  of  boys 
have  repainted  the  basements  in  Cot- 
tages Nos.  2,  3  and  4.  This  is  a  great 
improvement  and  adds  to  the  appear- 
ance of  these  cottages. 

For  several  Aveeks  past  we  have 
had  a  half  holiday  on  Thursday.  The 
boys  all  enjoy  a  watermelon  feast, 
after  which  a  ball  game  is  played. 
Then  at  night  our  regular  movie  show; 
making  a  full  clay  of  pleasure. 

For  several  days  past  the  barn  boys 
have  been  unloading  our  winter  sup- 
ply of  coal,  on  our  siding.  The  fifth 
carload  was  unloaded  last  week.  They 


Col.  Fred  A.  Olds.  State  Historian, 
of  Raleigh,  spent  a  few  days  with  us 
last  week.  Col.  Olds  is  a  splendid 
story  teller  and  delighted  the  boys  on 
several  occasions  with  his  interesting 
historical  tales.  Instead  of  having  our 
regular  lesson  last  Sunday  morning, 
the  Sunday  School  hour  was  turned 
over  to  the  colonel,  who  made  a  very 
interesting-  talk. 


Here 's  a  little  incident  showing 
why  a  number  of  boys  are  sent  to 
institutions  such  as  ours.  Last  Wed- 
nesday one  of  the  boys  reported  at 
the  office,  after  a  visit  from  relatives. 
Upon  being  questioned  concerning  his 
family  it  developed  that  his  father 
had  deserted  a  wife  and  nine  children. 
It  caused  little  wonder  Avhen  the  boy 
further  related  the  story  of  two  older 
brothers — one  in  the  state  peniten- 
tiary and  the  other  in  a  county  chain 
gang,  as  the  result  of  the  father's 
neglect. 

The  Training  School  boys  defeated 
Cabarrus  Mill  last  Saturday  after- 
noon by  the  score  of  4  to  1.  Both 
pitchers  were  going  good.  Lisk,  for 
the  local  team  allowed  but  four  hits, 
and  Furr,  for  the  visitors,  held  our 
lads  to  five.  The  latter  was  unfortu- 
nate, however,  in  receiving  poor  sup- 
port, while  the  school  boys  fielded  in 
great  style,  making  three  double  plays 
to  cut  off  opposing  rallies.  The  fea- 
ture of  the  game  was  a  home  run  by 
Foust,  our  diminutive  third  saeker, 
first   inning,   to  deep  left   field.     Rus- 
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sell,  playing  second  base  for  the 
school,  displayed  some  classy  fielding, 
accepting  eight  chances  and  taking 
part  in  the  three  double  plays. 


On  Thursday  afternoon  of  last  week, 
our  ancient  foe,  the  Flowe's  Store 
team,  visited  the  local  diamond  for 
the  fifth  time  this  season,  and  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  time  we  are  able 
to  say:  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and 
they  are  ours. ' '  Just  as  the  game 
seemed  hopelessly  lost  our  boys  staged 
a  rally  and  Avon  by  the  score  of  10 
to  9.  During  the  first  four  innings 
the  visitors  hopped  on  Russell's  de- 
livery for  eight  hits,  including  a  home 
run  by  E.  Dorton  and  a  triple  by 
John  Boger,  which  together  with  three 
errors,  enabled  them  to  score  six  rum . 
Lisk  took  up  the  pitching  burden  in 
the  fifth  and  allowed  five  hits  and 
three  runs  during  his  stay  on  the 
mound.  When  the  Training  School 
boys  came  up  for  their  half  of  the 
eighth  frame,  the  visitors  were  lead- 
ing by  the  score  of  9  to  2.  Then 
things  really  began  to  happen.  C. 
Bost,  who  had  been  pitching  a  good 
game,  began  to  weaken  and  he  walk- 
ed the  first  batter  to  face  him  in  this 
inning;  Huggins  was  safe  on  an  er- 
ror; Lisk  singled,  sending  one  run 
in;  Hall  singled,  filling  the  bases; 
Bearnan,  pinch-hitter,  singled,  scor- 
ing two   more;   Bulla   singled;    Foust 


doubled,  scoring  another.  With  the 
bases  loaded,  C.  Bost  left  the  firing 
line  and  was  replaced  by  brother  Bill. 
Just  to  show  that  the  Bost  family  all 
looked  alike  to  him,  Ed  Poole,  our 
speedy  custodian  of  the  right  garden, 
strode  to  the  plate  and  smote  one  of 
Bost's  fast  pitches  a  resounding 
smack,  starting  it  on  a  long  journey 
to  right  center.  By  the  time  the  elu- 
sive pill  was  relayed  to  the  infield, 
all  four  runners  had  galloped  across 
the  platter,  giving  our  lads  a  lead  of 
one  run.  At  the  crack  of  the  bat  five 
hundred  boys  leaped  to  their  feet  yell- 
ing like  a  bunch  of  blood-thirsty 
Apaches  ;  and  as  the  winning  run  cross- 
ed the  plate,  quite  a  few  of  the  offi- 
cers could  be  seen  executing  a  few 
fancy  steps  as  they  saw  their  team 
snatch  a  victory  from  what  seemed  to 
be  certain  defeat.  Even  the  umpire, 
wTho  is  a  member  of  our  staff,  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  refrain  from 
casting  aside  his  official  dignity 
and  join  in  the  celebration.  After 
the  remaining  three  batters  were 
easily  disposed  of  in  the  ninth  in- 
ning, several  boys  boys  grabbed  pitch- 
er Lisk,  hoisted  him  to  their  should- 
ers and  carried  him  off  the  field.  It 
surely  was  a  hair-raising  finish  of  a 
game  that  seemed  lost,  and  proves  the 
wisdom  of  that  old  adage :  ' '  The  game 
is  not  over  until  the  last  man  is  out. ' ' 


"It  is  easy  to  pay  tribute  to  the  hero  dead  by  flowery  speeches,  to  scatter 
blooms  upon  their  graves  and  erect  monuments  to  their  memory ;  but  this  it 
not  enough.  We  must  show  by  our  deeds,  deeds  of  service  and  self-sacrifi- 
ce in  times  of  peace,  that  we  are  worthy  of  them." 
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*  * 

*  Be  loyal  and  true  all  the  time  and  to  everything.      ♦ 

*  Someone  < says,  "He  who  is  false  to  present  duty  ♦;♦ 
*S  hreaks  a  thread  in  the  loom."  How  often  a  life  * 
%  ravels  out  because   of   evil  doing  in  one's  teens!      * 

*  Loyalty  to  every  duty  pays  back  rich  dividends  no^      ♦ 

*  and  forever. — Selected.  '& 

♦>  <j« 

*  ♦:< 
♦♦*  *:♦ 
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DO  YOUR  BEST 

This  is  the  duty  of  all.  Anything  less  than  this  is  degrading  to  any  man. 
Whatever  your  business,  never  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  the  very 
best  you  can  do  at  any  time;  and  do  better  next  time  if  you  can.  You  are 
then  sure  of  progress.  Remember,  the  question  is  not  hovj  much  you  can  do, 
but  how  well  you  can  do  it.  This  is  your  true  measure  of  success  in  any 
vocation  of  life.  A  man  in  high  position,  when  taunted  with  once  being  a 
cobbler,  said,  "Did  I  not  do  my  work  well?"  That  is  the  question,  whether 
cobbler,  legislator,  or  minister  of  the  gospel — Did  I  not  do  my  work  well?  Do 
your    best. 


CULTIVATE  THRIFT 


Thrift  is  the  result  of  frugality  and  economy.  It  both  builds  and  pre- 
serves good  fortune.  The  joys  of  thrift  are  known  only  to  the  thrifty,  and 
they  abide.  Wealth  comes  and  goes,  except  when  nourished  by  thrift.  Hence 
the  economic  value  of  education  in  thrift,  which  makes  success  permanent.  Its 
joys  are  worthy  of  a  high  place  in  every  one's  regard.  The  habit  of  thrift 
inevitably  brings  money  and  property  to  the  man  who  possesses  it.  He  lives 
within  his  income,  saves  constantly,  invests  prudently.  He  always  has  what 
the  unthinking  call  "good  luck."     Fortune  comes  his  way. 

Make  no  mistake.  The  habit  of  thrift  robs  one  of  no  proper  pleasures; 
clouds  no  worthy  outlook ;  narrows  no  life ;  hampers  no  laudable  ambition.  On 
the  contrary  it  adds  immensely  to  the  joys  of  human  existence,  widens  every 
prospect  for  usefulness  and  honor,  broadens  the  horizon  of  opportunity  enor- 
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mously,  and  makes  possible  the  realization  of  many  loftly  aspirations.  And 
with  it  goes  from  its  humblest  beginnings  a  contentment,  a  sense  of  well-be- 
ing, a  consciousness  of  right  conduct,  a  confidence  in  both  present  and  future, 
and  a  certainty  of  fine  success,  which  no  prodigal,  no  waster,  no  idler,  no 
crook,  however  talented,  can  ever  feel  or  know. 

Verily,  thrift  is  blessed,  and  he  is  a  fortunate  youth  who  learns  to  love  it! 

"ALL  OUR  SCHOOLS  AND  ALL  OUR  SCHOOLMEN  ARE  NOT  WRONG." 

Realizing  that  our  schools  have  been  assailed  "from  the  grades  to  the  uni- 
versities", by  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men,  we  for  that  reason  reproduce 
this  fine  editorial  from  the  facile  pen  of  the  editor  of  Young  Polks,  who 
maintains  that  the  "university  men"  are  ruling  the  country  today,  and  that 
"Who's  Who  in  America"  reveals  the  story  that  can  not  be  disputed: 

Every  now  and  then  some  American  breaks  out  in  a  tirade  against  our 
school  system.  We  are  frankly  and  bluntly  told  that  our  schools  from  the 
grades  to  the  universities  are  worth  nothing.  We  are  reminded  that  Gib- 
bon characterized  the  years  he  spent  at  Oxford  as  the  most  unprofitable 
of  his  whole  career.  Other  citations  are  made  to  show  that  the  time  spent 
at  school  is  worse  than  wasted.  Recently  an  interview  was  had  with  Mr. 
Edison,  and  when  he  was  asked  if  he  thought  a  college  education  was  de- 
sirable he  answered  in  the  negative. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  there  are  flaws  aplentv  and  some  serious  ones 
in  our  school  system.  It  seems  at  times  that  we  hardly  know  which  way 
we  are  going.  Every  year  we  are  reminded  that  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  the  side  shows,  while  the  athletic  features  constitute  the  circus. 
Our  shifting  from  one  method  of  education  to  another  several  times  each 
generation  is  proof  that  we  are  not  yet  out  of  the  experimental  stage. 

It  is  further  to  be  admitted  that  there  are  hosts  of  people  in  this  country 
who  have  made  their  mark  without  having  gone  through  the  schools.  They 
are  self-made  men  and  women.  They  never  received  formal  instructions 
in  mathematics,  in  languages,  in  science,  or  in  methods  of  business.  They 
kept  their  eyes  open,  observed  the  ways  of  successful  men,  watched  their 
chance,  were  not  afraid  to  venture,  and  put  to  use  all  the  powers  with  which 
they  were  endowed.  And  without  the  investment  of  time  and  money  in  a 
formal  education  they  have  reached  the  top. 

But  all  the  arguments  against  a  thorough  education  fall  short.  The 
College  and  university  man  is  ruling  this  country  today.  And  that  is 
the  more  surprising  because  so  small  a  percentage  of  our  adults  have  gone 
to  college.  ' '  Who 's  Who  in  America' '  tells  a  story  that  can  not  be  con- 
tradicted, and  that  story  is  bound  to  become  more  and  more  impressive 
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as  the  years  go  by.  It  cannot  be  that  all  our  schools  and  all  our  schoolmen 
are  in  the  wrong.  A  lone  voice  here  and  there  will  never  impede  the 
progress  of  our  educational  system. 

THE  POPCORN  SEASON 

It  is  coming  on  apace.  It  lasts  all  the  year  around  in  the  cities  and  towns 
now,  but  its  true  season  is  that  when  frost  is  in  the  air.  In  the  village  life, 
when  men  of  sixty  years  today  were  boys,  popcorn  was  abundant  and  cheap. 
That  was  when  wives  and  daughters  did  the  cooking  and  household  work  as  a 
matter  of  daily  routine,  with  never  a  thought  of  not  doing  it,  and  yet  had 
abundant  leisure  for  reading,  music  and  conversation.  It  was  the  period  of 
fig  layer  jelly  cake,  of  big  Sunday  fried  chicken  and  queen  of  pudding 
dinners,  of  home-made  pork  sausage  and  buckwheat  cakes,  of  big  log  fires  in 
great  fire-places,  and  paper  lamplighters,  when  men  wore  boots  and  paper 
collars,  and  hot  biscuits  and  applebutter  figured  at  supper. 

Popcorn  consumption  was  greatest  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Af- 
ter the  dinner  dishes  had  been  washed  and  put  away,  Aunt  Ginny  popped  on 
the  big  kitchen  stove  (don't  get  the  wrong  idea;  she  did  not  pop  personally) 
two  big  dough  pans  of  corn.  These  she  stored  away  in  the  oven,  where  for 
three  hours  the  heat  made  the  corn  tender.  One  could  eat  a  gallon  of  it  and 
feel  no  discomfort.  When  4  o'clock  came,  a  big  bowl  of  winesaps,  Albemarle 
Pippins,  or  Golden  Russet  apples  was  served,  along  with  the  popcorn,  slightly 
salted  but  never  buttered. 

That  was  when  apples  were  full  of  flavor  and  delicious  juice,  and  any 
member  of  the  household  who  did  not  appear  in  the  sitting  room  at  that  time 
was  either  sick  or  in  love.  Not  that  love  destroyed  one's  appetite  for  popcorn 
and  apples,  but  love  was  the  greater  attraction.  The  whole  family  knew 
we  were  hooked  when  we  began  to  play  truant  to  the  popcorn  in  our  village 

days. 


We  read  with  much  pleasure  and  profit  the  article  in  this  issue  of  the  Up- 
lift, ' '  Fighting  Our  Forest  Fires, ' '  from  Young  Folks,  and  reproduce  the 
same  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  have  an  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  the  forests  to  our  country.  From  this  story  we  gathered  much  information 
as  to  the  many  causes  of  these  stubborn  fires,  and  the  manner  of  checking 
them  by  an  organized  unit  of  stalwart  fellows  who  make  an  important  cog 
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in  the  wheel  of  the  United  States  Forestry  Service.  Just  lastweek  the  press 
reported  that  2,000  of  these  'intrepid  fire  scouts  were  called  Out  to  fight  the 
forest  fires  in  Washington  State.  This  fight  lasted  for  ten  days  in  which 
six  of  the  men  lost  their  lives.  The  forest  service  maintains  that  careless 
smoking  is  responsible  for  20  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  fires,  and  in- 
cendiarism ranks  next  as  cause  of  these  conflagrations  that  are  a  menace  to 
property  and  life. 

***#*#*■******■ 

A  SUMMER  SCHOOL  ON  WHEELS 

The  transcontinental  summer  school  on  wheels,  made  up  of  teachers  desiring 
summer  school  credits,  under  the  management  of  Catawba  College,  Salisbury, 
and  directed  by  H.  W.  Blanks,  has  made  a  successful,  and  safe  return  trip. 
This  plan  of  study  and  pleasure  combined  was  done  specifically  to  give  the 
teachers  an  opportunity  to  see  their  own  country  and  at  the  same  time,  at 
certain  periods  daily,  to  have  recitations  and  study  hour  conducted  by  differ- 
ent instructors  from  some  of  the  leading  colleges  in  the  State. 

This  kind  of  recreation  has  a  tendency  to  stretch  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
bodies,  so  the  teachers  returned  home  feeling  rejuvenated  by  the  trip,  and 
better  fitted  for  the  school  room  this  fall.  All  work  no  play  makes  a  dull 
mind,  therefore  we  think  this  innovation,  "'a  summer  school  on  wheels,"  is 
one  of  the  finest  things  that  has  ever  been  offered  for  college  students,  and 
teachers.  j»  ,j  .,,.■   -  , ,.  .  ,  , 
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GOVERNOR   GARDNER   SAYS   SO-LET'S 

DO  IT! 


(Progressive  Farmer) 


The  late  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  provided  for  the  state-wide 
observance  of  the  Week  of  October 
14-19  as  "North  Carolina  Home-com- 
ing Week"  with  the  request  that  all 
native  sons  and  daughters  of  North 
Carolina  now  residing  outside  the 
State  be  invited  to  return  that  week 
and  participate  in  a  great  state  home- 
coming celebration  at  the  state  capi- 
tal and  in  local  celebrations  in  every 
progressive  county  of  the  state  where 
such    meetings    can    be    arranged    for. 

In  accordance  with  this  act  Gover- 
nor 0.  Max  Gardner  has  just  issued 
■a  proclamation  inviting  all  North 
Carolinians  now  living  outside  the 
state  to  come  back  to  their  old  home 
state  Fair  Week  (Oct.  14-19)  and  see 
what  is  going  on  among  the  home 
folks. 

He  also  calls  upon  the  citizens  gen- 
erally, the  editors,  and  all  public  mind- 
ed agencies  to  assist  in  making  the 
week  worthy  of  the  occasion  from 
which   it    takes  its    name. 

Says   Governor   Gardner : — 

"The  late  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  provided  for  the  state- 
wide observance  of  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 14-19  as  'North  Carolina  Home- 
coming Week'  with  the  request  that 
all  native  sons  and  daughters  of  North 
Carolina  now  residing  outside  the 
state  be  invited  to  return  that  week 
and  participate  in  a  great  state  home- 
coming celebration  at  the  state  capital 
and  in  local  celebrations  in  every  pro- 
gressive county  of  the  state  where 
such  meetings  can  be  arranged  for. 


"  As  Governor  of  the  state,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, I  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week 
of  October  14-19  as  "North  Carolina 
Home-Coming  Week,'  and  call  upon 
all  officials,  citizens,  and  the  press  of 
the  state  to  cooperate  in  promoting 
this    progressive    movement. 

"Of  paramount  importance  will  be 
the  dedication  that  week  of  the  new 
state-owned  North  Carolina  State  Fair 
Grounds  with  the  most  comprehensive 
exhibits  of  our  present-day  progress 
and  possibilities  ever  yet  presented, 
with  addresses  by  eminent  Americans 
and' returned  North  Carolinians  broad- 
cast by  radio  to  every  corner  of  the 
state.  During  this  Home-Coming 
Week  every  native  North  Carolinian 
now  living  outside  the  state  is  asked 
to  see  this  exhibit  of  the  state's  re- 
sources at  Raleigh  and  to  visit  again 
his   native   county   and    section. 

"To  this  end  I  call  upon  every 
citizen  to  send  names  of  all  relatives 
and  friends  outside  the  state  who 
should  be  invited  to  this  celebration 
and  I  earnestly  request  the  press  of 
the  state  to  cooperate  by  inserting 
blanks  which  will  be  sent  for  this 
purpose. 

"■'I  also  call  upon  the  editors  of  the 
local  papers  in  each  county,  the  sec- 
retaries of  the  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce, the  county  farm  and  home 
agents,  and  the  county  superintendents 
of  education,  associating  with  them- 
selves such  other  persons  as  they  may 
desire,  to  meet  and  organize  'County 
Home-Coming     Celebration     Commit- 
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tees'  to  supplement  the  major  activi- 
ties at  the  state  capital. 

"The  State  of  North  Carolina  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury has  made  an  astounding  record 
of  progress  which  should  now  be  re- 
viewed by  our  citizens  and  made 
known    to    all    interested    Americans. 


Not  in  a  spirit  of  pride  or  boasting 
should  this  be  done  but  in  a  spirit  of 
thanksgiving,  aspiration,  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  far  greater  tasks  that  lie 
yet  ahead  of  us.  We  must  make  '  That 
w'hich  we  have  done  but  an  earnest 
of  the  things  we  yet  shall  do.'  " 


WORK  AMONG  INDIANS 


(Young  Folks) 


John  Eliot  has  been  familiarly 
known  as  "The  Apostle  to  the  In- 
dians." He  came  to  this  country 
eleven  years  after  the  landing  of  the 
Puritans,  and  at  the  youthful  age  of 
twenty-seven.  The  following  year  he 
became  the  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Massachusetts  which  he  served  for  a 
period  of  nearly  sixty  years,  death 
alone  terminating  that  relationship. 

Very  early  he  manifested  an  inter 
est  in  the  conversion  of  the  Indians, 
and  to  that  end  gave  his  cordial  sup- 
port to  all  missionary  efforts  in  their 
behalf.  This  he  did  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  opposed  his  labors  in 
the  beginning.  He  learned  their  lan- 
guage and  preached  to  them. 
Through  his  patient  attempt  to  under- 
stand them  and  his  constant  effort  to 
help  them  he  gained  a  remarkable 
influence  over  them.  In  1661  he  gave 
them  the  New  Testament  in  their  own 
tongue,  and  three  years  later  the  Old 
Testament.  His  work  among  them 
became  favorably  known  on  both 
sides  of  the  water. 


There  is  a  story  told  which  goes 
to  show  the  deep  interest  he  had  in 
the  Red  Men.  "When  he  lay  dying, 
a  friend  came  into  his  room  and 
found  the  wonderful  old  man  teach- 
ing a  little  Indian  child  his  alphabet. 
And  the  friend  said,  'Don't  you  think 
you  have  earned  a  rest?'  And  he  re- 
plied, 'I  don't  think  I  have.  I  pray- 
ed the  Lord  a  long  time  ago  to  make 
me  useful  in  my  sphere,  and  He  heard 
my  prayer,  and  now  that  I  am  no 
longer  young,  He  leaves  me  strength 
enough  to  teach  this  Little  Indian 
child  his  alphabet.'  " 

It  was  in  that  spirit  of  devotion 
that  he  won  the  heart  of  the  Ameri- 
can savages.  They  soon  came  to  see 
that  he  was  their  friend,  and  that  he 
did  not  aim  to  exploit  and  take  advan- 
tage of  them.  No  people  have  ever 
been  found  who  did  not  respond  fav- 
orably to  the  Gospel  as  it  found  ex- 
pression in  the  lives  of  its  sincere 
adherents.  This  good  news  has  its 
own  lure. 


THE  UPLIFT 


THE  ONLY  HOPE  FOR  THE  FARMER 
NOW  LIES  IN  FULL  CO-OPERATION 


By  Josephus  Daniels 


'"I  have  come  for  my  allowance," 
said  an  humble,  poor  farmer  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  early  nineties  when 
the  Farmers '  Alliance  was  in  full 
swing  in   agricultural   sections. 

This  answer  was  in  response  to  a 
question  from  the  president  of  the 
Alliance,  who  asked,  "Why  did  you 
bring  your  bag  to  the  Alliance  meet- 
ing. ' ' 

The  farmer,  who  had  not  passed 
from  the  realm  of  individualism  into 
co-operation,  was  disappointed  that 
his  share  of  benefit  was  not  given  him 
in  actual  relief  that  he  could  carry 
home  in  a  bag,  like  the  customary 
"allowance"  or  "rations"  of  a  farm 
worker  or  tenant. 

For   the    first    time   there    was    the 
beginning  of  appreciation  by  the  farm- 
er of  the  thing  that  Tennyson  voiced : 
"The  individual  withers  but  the  world 
is  more  and  more." 
Creed  of  Farm  Board 

In  view  of  the  action  of  the  Farm 
Board  in  declining  aid  or  loans  or 
relief  to  any  individual  farmer,  or 
any  organization  not  chartered  so  as 
to  assume  responsibility,  it  is  in  or- 
der for  the  Farm  Marketing  Board 
(don't  call  it  Farm  Relief  Board  until 
relief  is  forthcoming)  to  adopt  the 
above  Tennyson  lines  as  its  creed  and 
nail  them  over  its  threshold.  The  day 
of  the  individual  as  such  seems  to 
have  passed.  Mergers  with  their 
floods  of  watered  stock,  monopolies 
with  the  consequent  destruction  of 
.competition,  and  chain  stores  and 
chain    newspapers    and    the    like    are 


dominant  in  the  field  of  industry  and 
commerce.  We  are  disposed  in  the 
glow  of  size  to  lose  sight  of  the  dis- 
advantages and  dangers,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  ultimate  lessening  of  the 
opportunity  of  the  individual  to  build 
up  a  business  or  industry  of  his  own. 
There  are  even  those  who  look  to 
see  the  individual  farmer  give  way  to 
the  gigantic  farms  owned  and  manag- 
ed by  Big  Business.  Hardly.  There 
is  not  enough  velvet  or  water  in  farms 
to  tempt  the  promoters  who  get  big 
rake-offs  on  big  mergers. 

The  Only  Open  Door 
The  issue  was  met  and  the  desire 
of  the  individual  farmer  for  relief 
denied  when  the  fee  and  debenture 
propositions  in  the  farm  bill  were 
defeated.  The  farmer  as  an  individ- 
ual lost  out  then.  Whether  such 
methods  are  better  than  the  one  adopt- 
ed there  will  be  no  way  to  tell  for  cer- 
tain. Therefore,  the  only  hope  for 
the  farmer  to  secure  any  benefit  from 
the  five  hundred  million  dollar  fund 
to  be  loaned  is  to  join  a  Co-operative 
Association  or  to  join  in  organizing 
one,  and  unite  with  all  who  grow  the 
same  crops  to  bring  themselves  under 
the  provision  of  the  law.  There  are 
now  four  million  farmers  who  are 
not  members  of  any  Co-operative  com- 
panies. Therefore,  it  is  seen  that  at 
present  two-thirds  of  the  six  million 
farmers  are  excluded  from  any  possi- 
ble participation  of  any  help  that  may 
come.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for 
the  Man  with  the  Hoe  to  become  a 
member  of  a  Go-oper-itive  Association. 
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The  Board  is  encouraging  the  four 
million  non-members  to  unite  in  Co- 
operating with  the  two  million  mem- 
bers, either  in  existing  associates  or 
in  new  ones  to  bring  themselves  in 
line  for  receiving  whatever  of  benefit 
can  come  from  co-operative  market- 
ing. That  is  the  only  sort  of  relief 
that  is  held  out.  In  other  words,  the 
Board  will  do  nothing  except  loan 
money  to  organized  farmers  and  fol- 
low up  the  loans  with  such  advice 
,and  directions  as  it  deems  helpful. 
The  farmer  must  help  himself.  The 
favored  tariff  beneficiary  has  the  bonus 
poured  into  his  lap  without  any  or- 
ganization whatever.  The  six  million 
farmers  must  work  out  their  own 
salvation  by  their  efforts,  plus  big 
loans  by  Uncle  Sam.  The  loans  on 
land  have  not  always  been  a  blessing, 
though  they  have  given  the  prudent 
landowner  the  opportunity  to  borrow 
money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  The 
borrowing  of  money  is  a  blessing  only 
to  those  individual  farmers  who  use 
it  wisely.  It  will  be  the  same  way 
with  farmers  in  Co-operatives. 
How  tjo  Get  Aid 

First,  the  farmer  desiring  aid  must 
become  a  member  of  a  Co-operative 
Association.  It  must  be  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  a  State  not  the 
United  States.  When  organized  in 
accordance  with  a  State  law,  money 
will  be  loaned  to  the  Association  un- 
der the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Board, 
which  must  give  assurance  that  the 
loans  will  be  paid  and  properly  ex- 
pended. The  idea  of  the  Board  is 
to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  pre- 
sent machinery  and  not  to  supplant 
it. 

What  Legislators  Ask 

The  Georgia  and  Texas  Legislatures 


have  asked  the  Board  to  insure  the 
cotton  farmers  a  reasonable  profit,  de- 
claring that  the  current  price  of  18  1-2 
cents  is  below  the  cost  of  production. 
They  added  that  for  the  past  eight 
years  the  cotton  farmers  had  sold  their 
crop  at  less  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, which  they  regard  as  a  major 
factor  for  the  untoward  economic  con- 
dition of  the  South.  The  Farm  Board 
has  made  no  direct  answer  to  these 
legislative  requests.  Its  policy,  how- 
ever, is  to  say :  "  We  can  do  nothing 
but  lend  money  to  Farm  Co-operative 
Associations.  If  such  loans  will  help 
to  increase  the  price  and  stabilize  it, 
we  can  help  that  much." 
Must  Be  a  Joiner 
Therefore,  all  farmers  must  join, 
or  most  of  them,  so  that  the  Co-op- 
erative Assocation,  by  the  use  of  loans, 
may  hold  the  crops  for  a  remunera- 
tive price.  There  are  so  many  cotton 
farmers  and  wheat  farmers  that  this 
relief  will  be  difficult  to  obtain.  Here- 
tofore, large  bodies  have  not  been 
able  to  co-operate  effectively.  The 
price  of  wheat,  which  is  sold  in  com- 
petition with  the  world,  is  fixed  in 
world  markets.  Because  the  South 
produces  most  of  the  cotton,  and  Eu- 
ropean and  South  American  and  Asi- 
atic countries  cannot  grow  large  sup- 
plies of  cotton,  co-operation  in  the 
fleecy  staple  is  easier  than  in  wheat, 
but  not  easy.  The  cotton  farmer  feels 
that  the  price  is  depressed  because 
most  of  it  is  dumped  on  the  market 
as  soon  as  picked  and  ginned.  But 
so  many  very  poor  farmers  grow  cot- 
ton that  their  necessities  and  obli- 
gations compel  the  immediate  sale. 
They  must  have  money  at  once.  These 
poor  cotton  farmers,  mostly  tenants, 
must  be  able  to  hold  cotton  along  with 
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other  farmers  before  the  Cotton  Co- 
operative Association  can  bring  bene- 
fit. That  is  the  goal  and  the  Board 
should  direct  its  efforts  in  that  dir- 
ection. Otherwise,  how  can  cotton  feel 
benefit? 

The  Tobacco  Co-ops. 
The  attempt  of  the  Tobacco  Co- 
o  iterative  Association  was  not  suc- 
cessful. The  lion  in  the  path  is  that 
there  are  only  three  or  four  real  buy- 
ers. If  they  agree,  whether  by  action 
or  word  not  to  pay  a  good  price,  the 
tobacco  growers  are  at  their  mercy. 
From  the  organization  of  the  tobacco 
trust,  the  plan  was  to  fix  the  price 
so  that  farmers  would  be  induced  to 
grow  what  was  needed.  If  the  price 
one  year  was  right,  and  the  next 
year  the  crop  was  large,  the  trust 
took  it  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
production.  That  was  by  trust  ac- 
tion. The  tobacco  trust  was  convicted 
and  told  to  separate,  but  the  division 
has  never  benefited  the  tobacco  grower 
except  perhaps  for  the  first  year  or 
so.  The  few  American  and  foreign 
buyers  Avithout  any  official  action,  con. 
tinued  the  old  trust  practice  of  run- 
ning the  price  down  or  up  to  secure 
a  supply,  but  tobacco  growers  have 
lived  from  hand  to  mouth.  In  addi- 
tion   to    that    handicap,    the    original 


Tobacco  Co-operative  Association 
made  unwise  investments.  It  went 
to  the  rocks  when  it  became  apparent 
the  few  buyers  controlled  the  price. 
Farmers   Must  Act 

The  distressing  condition  of  agri- 
culture challenges  all  farmers  to  act 
for  their  own  .relief .  They  have  suf- 
fered because  all  the  benefits  of  gov- 
ernment have  gone  to  others  while 
they  have  been  compelled  to  pay  high- 
er prices  for  their  supplies.  The  only 
hope  for  them  is  in  Co  operation. 
Forgetting  past  unsatisfactory  expe- 
riences with  Co-operative  Associa- 
tions, without  government  aid,  the 
plain  road  for  self-help  is  to  unite 
with  all  other  tillers  of  the  soil  in 
co-operative  efforts.  Whether  a  p- 
proving  or  disapproving  the  method 
or  plan,  or  preferring  the  more  direct 
debenture,  the  farmer  is  shut  up  to 
trying  Co-operation  or  Nothing.  There 
is  promise  of  better  conditions  in  na- 
tional and  full  co-operation  and  all 
should  embrace  it.  The  alternative  is 
continued  defeat  and  continued  denial 
of  the  equal  share  in  what  measure 
or  prosperity   comes   to   the   country. 

Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  the  farm- 
ers must  all  hang  together  or  they 
will   all   hang   separately? 


A  "FISH  ELEVATOR" 

A  "fish  elevator"  has  been  invented  and  is  in  use  ty)  help  salmon  and 
other  fish  over  dams  when  they  go  upstream  to  spawn.  The  fish  which  go 
up  rivers  from  the  sea  every  year  to  lay  their  eggs  are  accustomed  to 
jumping  the  usual  small  waterfalls  and  rapids,  but  many  dams  are  too 
sheer  and  high  f;or  them  to  get  over.  The  elevator  is  operated  automati- 
cally by  the  water. — Exchange. 
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EDISON'S  SUCCESSOR-GENIUS  HAS  NO 

SUCCESSOR 

(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 


Wilbur  B.  Huston  of  Seattle,  son 
of  Bishop  Huston— the  preacher's  son 
scored  again — has  been  chosen  to  be- 
come Edison's  successor.  According 
to  the  examination  that  this  sixteen- 
year-old  lad  passed  with  highest  score 
he  is  the  brightest  American  boy.  And 
the  lad  is  now  to  be  trained  in  one 
of  the  big  schools  of  the  country  and 
further  prepared  for  his  life's  task. 
This  bright  boy  and  good  boy,  too, 
has  suddenly  been  plunged  into  the 
limelight  where  the  white  heat  of  an 
undue  publicity  beats  upon  him,  which 
is  unfortunate  for  the  youth,  since 
obscurity  is  much  more  conducive  to 
budding  genius  than  prolonged  inter- 
views by  newspaper  writers  who  seek 
to  know  how  it  feels  to  be  the  bright- 
est boy  in  America  and  to  have  a 
magnified  sense  of  his  own  importance 
thrust  upon  him  by  front  page  head- 
lines in  metropolitan  dailies  and  full 
page  stories  of  the  marvelous  lad  who 
is   to   succeed   Thomas  A.  Edison. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  best  that  Edi- 
son can  do  in  securing  someone  to 
become  his  successor.  But  Edison 
will  have  no  successor.  Genius  never 
does.  It  is  a  law  unto  itself.  It  is 
not  determined  by  measurements  in 
decimal  fractions  or  through  the  scru- 
tiny of  examination  papers.  Neither 
is  its  approach  heralded  by  the  blare 


of  trumpets.  Genius  has  a  great  way 
of  taking  the  world  by  surprise.  Its 
presence  is  not  known  until  some 
mighty  worker  awakens  the  world 
from   a   long   sleep. 

The  entire  country  has  been  ap- 
prised of  the  interesting  fact  that 
Wilbur  Huston  is  the  brightest  of  all 
boys  at  sixteen  and  that  he  is  to  be- 
come the  successor  of  America 's  great- 
est genius.  But  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
John  Bunyan  could  not  read  a  word 
and  in  after  time  his  wife  was  to 
teach  him  to  read  as  they  passed  the 
early  years  of  their  married  life  with- 
in the  little  thatched  roof  cottage  in 
Elstow.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  Bobbie 
Burns  was  the  unlettered  plough  boy 
of  Scotland.  William  Shakespeare  at 
sixteen  was  only  the  carefree  lad  of 
a  country  village  more  interested  in 
Ann  Hathaway,  the  village  belle,  than 
he  was  in  literature,  or  in  ancient 
Oxford  46  miles  to  the  east  of  Strat- 
ford. 

But  because  of  what  they  did  and 
not  of  what  they  were  going  to  do, 
the  world  will  not  forget  these  ob- 
scure boys  who  had  no  predecessors, 
no  prestige,  and  no  successors,  either 
in  lineal  descent,  or  by  the  choice  of 
wise  men  set  apart  for  the  impossible 
task  of  selecting  genius. 


"The  bad  in  us  sees  the  bad  in  others;  the  good  in  us  sees  the  good  in 
others.     Hence  we  make  a  world  like  ourselves." 
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AND  THE  PEOPLE 

PLAY" 


ROSE  UP  TO 


By  Rev.  W.  H.  Faust,  D.D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


It  is  a  beautiful;  bright  summer  day. 
A  kitten,  white  as  the  fresh  driven 
snow,  is  lying  flat  on  its  back  in  play- 
ful attitude  with  its  paws  swiftly 
shooting  back  and  forth  as  if  untang- 
ling an  imaginary  ball  of  thread.  Play 
untangles  the  web  of  life,  and  gives 
health  and  strength,  power  and  vigor 
to  the  members  of  the  human  family. 
In  the  days  of  the  going  out  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  Egyptian  bond- 
age they  rose  up  to  play.  It  is  one 
of  life's  essentials.  "All  work  and 
no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy, ' ' 
is  one  of  many  adages  coming  down  to 
us  from  the  past  that  is  as  true  as 
life  and  all  eternal  verities. 

Ours  is  an  age  filled  with  activities. 
In  church,  state,  school,  business,  ev- 
erybody, everywhere,  is  busy  to  the 
breaking  point.  Nerves  are  keyed  up 
incessantly  to  the  highest  pitch  and 
as  with  the  string  of  a  sensitive  violin 
unless  there  comes  a  bit  of  relaxation 
there  will  be  a  sharp  and  sudden 
break.  The  farmed  has  about  the 
finest  work  in  the  world  in  that  there 
is  not  so  much  monotony  about  his 
tasks.  The  bookkeeper  has  his  same 
place,  tasks  and  company  daily.  The 
agriculturist  has  continuous  change. 
One  day  he  is  out  in  the  open  working 
with  the  trees  and  another  he  is 
among  the  animals;  and  again  he  is 
strolling  down  near  the  streams  where 
birds  sing  and  fishes  play,  then  amidst 
the  growing  plants  and  flowers.  In 
fact,  from  the  time  he  arises  and  feeds 
his  stock  until  he  closes  the  day  with 


a  brief  period  of  radio  each  thing  is 
new  and  different. 

The  vacation  period  is  on  us  in 
real  earnest.  In  the  cities  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  people  are  planning 
their  trips  away  from  the  office  and 
home.  In  the  rural  sections  the  folks 
are  planning  their  barbecues,  picnics, 
outings.  It  is  "lay-by"  season — the 
rest  period  between  cultivation  and 
harvest.  There  are  family  reunions, 
house  parties.  And  all  make  life  more 
attractive   and   worth   while. 

One  wonders  why  so  much  space  is 
given  in  our  great  dailies  to  sports 
and  games — baseball,  football,  bas- 
ketball and  other  such  activities.  It  is 
natural  that  this  space  should  be  giv- 
en. Everywhere  races  and  peoples 
are  concerned  naturally  about  play. 
It  develops  strength  and  enables  bod- 
ies to  grow.  It  is  said  of  the  Master 
that  He  '•' increased  in  wisdom  and 
stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and 
man."  This  is  no  day  for  weaklings 
and  dwarfs.  It  is  a  day  for  giants 
and  athletes  among  men  and  women; 
strength  is  admired  and  sought  after. 
Then  because  of  necessity  our  bodies 
must  have  recreation. 

"Wellington,  England's  great  war- 
rior, frankly  stated  that  Waterloo, 
one  of  the  really  decisive  battles  of 
the  world,  was  won  on  the  playgrounds 
of  Eton  College.  Retarded  children  are 
often  developed  rapidly  by  play.  The 
kitten  unwinding  the  imaginary  ball 
of  cord,  the  girl  nursing  the  precious 
dolly,  the  boy  riding  the  stick  horse 
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are  all  preparing  in  a  great  way  for 
future  life  and  usefulness.  And  the 
ability  to  play  successfully  the  games 
of  life  enables  one  to  train  for  all  suc- 
cess. Other  things  being  equal,  the 
athlete  Avho  took  the  honors  in  col- 
lege and  school  starts  life  with  un- 
usual advantages.  Children  out  on 
the  playgrounds  of  the  common  schools 
find  no  racial,  educational,  financial 
barriers  such  as  are  to  be  found  else- 
where and  thus  democracy  that  is 
deep  and  fundamental  is  encouraged 
in  an  almost  miraculous  way.  Re- 
sponsibility, self-control,  recognition 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others 
and  general  team-work  are  strengthen- 
ed. The  nations  that  are  experts  in 
baseball  and  football  and  other  na- 
tional games  are  the  ones  at  the  top. 
What  a  man  makes  at  work  goes 
into  his  pocket  and  what  he  makes  at 
play  goes  into  his  character.  Super- 
vised play  needs  to  have  more  atten- 
tion than  has  to  the  present  been  giv- 
en to  it  by  educators.  A  survey  in 
Chicago  recently  made  shows  not  near- 
ly so  much  delinquency  around  the 
parks  where  children  can  play  as  else- 
where. Playgrounds  and  recreational 
agencies  are  great  crime  destroyers. 
When  a  healthy  growing  lad  plays  un- 
til he  is  really  tired  and  then  rests 
he  is  not  out  in  all  sorts  of  mischief 
and  trouble.  Morally  there  is  much 
that  needs  mending  in  our  country. 
Play  would  aid  in  this  vital,  necessi- 
tate plan.  Farm  homes  that  are  at- 
tractive with  playgrounds  attractive- 
ly arranged  would  be  a  great  ally  in 
keeping  the  youngsters  at  home  and 
away  from  the  perils  of  the  growing 
cities.  The  solving  of  our  recreation- 
al problems  would  in  great  measure 
solve  our  moral  problems. 


Every  normal  individual  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  the  pursuit  and  attain- 
ment of  pleasure,  provided  that  such 
does  not  impair  any  natural  facul- 
ties, nor  injure  his  nature,  nor  bring 
hurt  upon  others.  Paul  in  a  maanifi- 
cent  outburst  of  brotherly  gracious- 
ness  said,  ".  .  .if  meat  make  my 
brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh 
while  the  world  standeth.  .  ."  Any- 
thing that  is  calculated  to  prove  at 
all  injurious  to  others  should  be  avoid- 
ed absolutely.  If  dancing,  "movie- 
ing, "  gambling,  Sabbath  desecration 
and  other  prevalent  activities  are  hurt- 
ful they  should  be  given  up. 

There  are  many  things  connected 
with  our  vacation  period  that  requires 
serious  thought  and  prayerful  con- 
sideration. We  are  away  from  the 
restraining  influences  of  home  and 
loved  ones,  neighbors  and  friends.  The 
pleasure  resorts  on  seashore  and  in 
mountains  are  used  by  many  who 
seem  to  think  little  about  others  and 
engage  in  things  that  seem  utterly 
harmless  to  them  but  that  are  really 
injurious  to  the  morals  of  others  less 
strong. 

Almost  everywhere  dancing  is  be- 
coming a  national  amusement.  Really, 
it  has  little  from  a  physical  stand- 
point to  its  credit.  During  the  World 
War  when  the  destinies  of  nations 
were  swinging  in  the  balances,  the 
aviators  were  not  permitted  to  engage 
in  dancing  prior  to  heavy  engagements 
on  the  following,  day,  on  account  of 
the  effect  on  nerves.  It  has  no  great 
cultural  value.  Often  the  colored  boy 
with  the  least  culture  can  do  the  most 
fantastic  dan0ing.  Tfye  jazz  music 
and  practices  engaged  in  often  break 
down  the  high  moral  standards  that 
would    be   otherwise    engendered    and 
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strengthened. 

Movies  have  a  great  educational 
value,  but  many  pictures  stir  passion 
and  excite  feelings  and  are  injurious 
in  many  ways.  In  one  year  more  than 
five  billion  paid  admissions  to  the 
movies.  This  means  one  admission  for 
every  person  in  the  country  each  week. 
This  shows  their  power.  Through  ap- 
peal to  passion  and  criminality,  many 
pictures  are  ruinous;  they  are  given 
for  commercial  gain.  The  lower  na- 
ture is  appealed  to  and  demoraliza- 
tion is  accomplished,  particularly  with 
those  who  are  incapacitated  to  think 
rightly  through  the  problems  involv- 
ed. About  such,  three  attitudes  can 
be  assumed :  First,  the  bad  ones  can 
be  cut  out  absolutely;  second,  leg- 
islation can  be  worked  for  that  will 
give  the  right  sort  of  authoritative 
censorship;  third, — and  best — use  in 
schools  and  churches  pictures  of  a 
high  type  and  such  as  are  capable  of 
inspiring  and  building  the  liighest 
type  of  character  in  those  who  view 
them.  This  country  should  never  turn 
its  recreations  and  amusements  over 
to  people  who  are  concerned  only 
about    commercialized    gain. 

God  in  His  wisdom  established  one 
day  out  of  seven  for  rest  and  worship. 
This  was  done  before  there  was  any 
law  given.  The  rest  of  the  night 
doesn't  quite  make  up  for  the  wear 
and  tear  of  body  and  mind  during 
the  day  and  thus  at  three  score  years 
and  ten  man  comes  to  his  end.  If 
rest  would  be  given  that  could  restore 
all  that  has  been  removed  there  would 
be  certainly  longer  life.  In  the  World 
War  Great  Britain  found  that  in  work- 
ing her  munition  manufacturers  daily 
production  was  cut  down  so  she  went 


back  to  the  observances  of  Sunday  for 
profit  alone.  Josephus  Daniels,  the 
great  North  Carolinian,  said  a  while 
ago,  "Sabbath  observance  is  not  only 
a  Christian  duty  but  an  industrial 
necessity." 

The  Lord  of  the  Day  goes  soon  after 
the  Day  of  the  Lord  is  given  up.  More 
than  four  million  people  work  on  Sun- 
day. It  is  said  to  be  necessary.  It 
is  little  less  than  crime  to  prevent 
so  many  of  our  citizens  from  resting 
and  worshiping  God  on  the  one  day 
that  is  His.  To  make  it  a  day  for 
physical  recreation  only  is  a  serious 
mistake.  Anually  in  Georgia  there 
comes  from  some  perennial  source  an 
effort  to  have  an  open  Continental 
Sunday  with  paid  movies  and  base- 
ball and  other  games.  Golfing,  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  bathing,  excursions  and 
various  other  amusements  seem  to  be 
first  and  foremost  in  the  minds  of 
many.  Several  things  should  be  done 
about  this  serious  matter.  First,  each 
individual  should  properly  observe 
Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship. 
Second,  sentiment  for  its  proper  ob- 
servance should  be  broadcast  by  right 
teaching  in  home,  school  and  church 
Third,  better  legislation  shduld  be 
had  and  laws  enforced  for  its  ob- 
servance. 

Whether  city  dweller  or  rural  va- 
cationer we  all  should  remember  dur- 
ing our  vacation  and  recreational  per- 
iods this  summer  that  in  play  as 
in  work  we  need  God.  We  can  not 
leave  Him  out  of  our  amusements  and 
have  any  real  pleasure.  Family  re- 
unions, picnics,  barbecues,  house  par- 
ties, home-comings,  revival  meetings 
in  our  churches  should  all  stress  the 
value  of  play  and  recreation  and  we 
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should  go  away  from  these  joyous 
periods  with  a  greater  love  for  God 
and  our  fellow  men  in  our  hearts, 
and  in  our  conduct  at  the  seashore  and 


in  the  mountains  make  such  an  im- 
pression for  good  that  the  world  about 
us  i will  be  a  finer  and  sweeter  and 
better  place  to  live  in. 


ANECDOTE  OF  GARFIELD 


(Selected) 


When  Gen.  Garfield  was  on  his  way 
to  Washington  to  be  inaugurated  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  John 

B a  w7ell  known  public  man  from 

Ashtubala,  boarded  the  train.  He 
had  been  one  of  Garfield 's  pupils  when 
the  latter  taught  in  a  little  log  school 
house  in  the  back  woods.  As  the 
teacher  boarded  with  Mr.  B's  mother, 
they  had  been  more  intimate  than  was 
usual  with  teacher  and  scholar. 

Many  significant  stories  were  told 
when  they  met,  which  illustrated  the 
bard  struggles  of  the  future  President 
in  his  youth.  One  was  that  on  some 
occasion  he  was  invited  to  a  country 
party,  but  on  the  very  day  it  was  to 
take  place  he  split  at  the  knee  one 
leg  of  his  trousers.  He  had  but  one 
pair  of  very  coarse  jeans,  and  no  mon- 
ey to  buy  another.  Garfield  had  set 
his  heart  on  going  to  the  merry  mak- 
ing,   and    was    bitterly    disappointed. 

' '  You  go  to  bed,  "  said  his  hostess, 
"and  let  me  see  what  I  can  do."  The 
teacher  obeyed,  and  in  an  hour  receiv- 
ed his  trousers  so  neatly  darned  that 
it  was  impossible  to  find  where  they 
bad  been  broken.  He  thanked  her  so 
earnestly  that  the  poor  woman  cried 
out. 

'  'Never  mind,  Mr.  Garfield. ' '  When 
you  are  a  great  man  in  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature nobody  will  ask  how  many 
pairs  of  trousers  you  had  when  you 
taught  up  here  in  the  Reserve ! ' ' 


This  little  incident  recalls  a  story 
told  of  our  other  martyred  President. 
In  1830  a  traveling  peddler  came  one 
evening  to  a  cabin  in  Illinois,  and  ask- 
ed the  farmer's  wife  if  he  could  stay 
at   the   house   all   night. 

"We  can  feed  your  beast,"  was 
the  answer,  "'but  we  cannot  lodge 
you  unless  you  are  willing  to  sleep 
with   the   hired   man." 

"Let's  have  &  look  at  him  first," 
said   the   peddler. 

The  woman  pointed  to  the  side  of 
the  house,  where  a  lank,  six-foot  man, 
in  ragged  but  clean  clothes,  was 
stretched  on  the  grass  reading  a  book. 
"He'll   do."   said   the   stranger. 

The  "hired  man"  was  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

When  this  poor  teacher  and  farm 
hand  died  the  whole  civilized  world 
acknowledged  their  intellectual  force 
and  the  noble  service  they  had  render- 
ed mankind.  We  all  know  that  in  no 
country  but  this  could  such  men  have 
reached  a  height  sufficiently  lofty  to 
command  the  notice  of  the  world. 
But  it  is  a  fact  not  so  often  recognized 
that  the  leading  men  in  this  country 
and  the  most  influential  of  her  rulers* 
have  been,  like  Garfield  and  Lincoln, 
"country  boys." 

Original  force  is  sometimes  dimin- 
ished by  the  friction  of  city  life. 
Which  in  other  respects  is  an  advan- 
tage to  the  growing  mind. 
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FIGHTING  OUR  FOREST  FIRES 


By  Harry  Turner  Martin 


"Fire  in  the  Pine  Crest  region, 
sir ! ' ' 

A  breathless  forest  ranger,  rushing 
in  from  the  observation  tower  on  the 
nearby  peak,  is  reporting  to  his  chief. 

The  head  ranger,  a  seasoned  vet- 
eran, betrays  no  excifceanent.  He 
calmly  returns  the  salute  of  his  sub- 
ordinate. 

''Thank  you,  Smith,"  he  replies, 
politely.  And  then,  like  a  shot, 
' '  Step  on  it,  boys  !• ' ' 

Like  clockwork,  half-a-dozen  men 
swing  into  action.  Telephone  wires 
are  kept  humming  as  the  alarm  goes 
out  to  branch  stations  throughout 
this    national    forest. 

Forest  fire-fighting  brooks  no  delay. 
Within  a  surprisingly  short  time  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  rangers  from 
various  sections  of  the  mountain 
woodlands  are  in  motion.  Fully 
equipped,  they  are  soon  riding  like 
mad  to  the  imperiled  region — ready 
and  anxious  to  give  battle  to  the  red 
demon  that  continually  menaces  the 
nation's  forests. 

One  by  one,  two  by  two,  they  reach 
the  scene.  Already  the  chief  ranger 
has  laid  out  a  plan  of  attack.  In- 
structions are  issued  rapidly.  The 
rangers  move  with  almost  mechanical 
precision — for  forset  fire-fighting  is 
a  scientific  business.  Aye,  and  a 
dangerous  business,  too,  but  here  are 
men  who  know  no  fear. 

Axes,  shovels  and  flails  are  brought 
into  play.  In  the  very  face  of  the 
advancing  flames  the  stalwart  lads 
give  battle  to  prevent  the  red  tongues 
of  flame  from  licking  their  way  f arth. 
er  into  the  forests  heart.     It  is  a  fast 


pace  the  chief  has  set,  but  the  men 
are  mostly  young,  trained  and  hard 
as  nails.     None  pause  to  rest. 

At  last  they  have  checked  its  ad- 
vance and  a  mighty  cheer  arises 
But  no!  The  wind  suddenly  shifts 
and  the  fighting  is  quickly  resumed 
on  a  new  front.  It  is  gaining  rapid 
headway  now,  for  the  breeze  grows 
stiffer  with  the  advancing  night.  De- 
terminedly, bravely,  almost  tirelessly, 
the  rangers  battle  on.  Night  falls 
and  the  heavens  for  miles  around  are 
red!  Already  scores  of  fine  pin^ 
trees,  eaten  and  charred  by  the  cruel 
flames,  have  fallen.  Crash  after 
crash  tells  of  the  passing  of  each 
forest  giant.  The  smoke  fills  the 
lungs  of  the  Warriors.  The  heat 
scorches  their  clothes,  their  hair, 
their  skin.  The  mountainside  has 
become  one  vast  inferno. 

One  man  is  struck  by  a  falling  tree. 
His  leg  is  broken.  Two  comrades 
carry  him  back  to  an  improvised  hos- 
pital. Another  ranger  is  overcome  by 
smoke  and  heat.  He  reels  and  drops 
in  his  tracks.  He,  too,  is  hurried  to 
the  rear — recuperates  and  rushes 
gallantly   back   to   the   front! 

One  thought  is  now  foremost  in 
the  minds  of  these  forest  guardians. 
The  fire  must  l-j  at  least  restricted 
to  its  presentj  location — it  must  not, 
shall  not,  spread  to  other  beautiful 
regions!  And  after  long,  nerve- 
racking  hours  of  relentless,  stubborn 
and  almost  superhuman  effort  the 
fight  is  won.  The  flames  are  under 
control,  forced  to  burn  themselves 
out,  under  watchful  care,  in  a  com- 
paratively small  area.     The  devasta- 
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tion  has  been  of  no  small  consequence, 
but  withal  there  is  cause  for  rejoic- 
ing. Had  it  not  been  for  the  activi- 
ties of  these  intrepid  rangers  it  might 
have  extended  a  thousandfold. 

Briefly  and  without  exaggeration 
the  foregoing  describes  a  frequent 
occurance  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  western  United  States,  when 
long  months  of  each  year  are  without 
rain  and  when  fine  pine  and  oak  for- 
ests burn  like  tinder.  The  rangers 
whose  bravery  and  perseverance  has 
been  depicted  in  this  story  are  loyal 
employees  of  Uncle  Sam,  picked  from 
stalwart  stock  to  preserve  the  na- 
tion's great  mountain  pines,  the  oaks 
and  the  redwoods  for  you  and  for 
me.  These  brave  lads  are  important 
cogs  in  the  wheels  of  the  U.  S.  For- 
estry Service — men  of  the  great  out- 
doors, fearless,  happy  and  true  as 
steel. 

For  gre'at  is  the  menace  that  con- 
fronts the  authorities  at  Washington 
in  their  effort  to  preserve  the  beau- 
tiful forests  of  our  country  for  our- 
selves and  posterity.  Each  year  mil- 
lions of  dollars  go  up  in  smoke  as 
the  result  of  these  forest  fires.  In 
fact,  the  value  of  forests  can  hardly 
be  estimated  for  they  are  not  only 
one  of  the  country's  greatest  scenic 
attractions,  but  of  immense  worth 
to  the  watersheds  of  the  west,  where 
because  of  the  arid  months  great 
quantities  of  water  must  be  impound- 
ed in  reservoirs  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son. These  forests  not  only  attract 
rainfall,  according  to  seiencej  but 
their  shade  prevents  the  ground  from 
drying  out  between  rainfalls,  which 
causes  the  water,  when  it  does  fall, 
to  run  into  reservoirs  instead  of  soak- 
ing into  the  dry  ground.  Moreover,  the 


forest  fires,  if  not  rapidly  checked, 
frequently  spread  into  settled  dis- 
tricts, destroying  homes,  barns,  stock 
corrals,  fences,  and  at  times,  even 
human  life.  Many  the  mountain 
lodge  and  cabin  that  has  been  burned 
to  the  ground  by  these  red  tongues 
of  flame. 

Eealizing  the  danger  of  permitting 
forest  conflagrations  to  run  uncheck- 
ed, the  government,  through  its  For- 
estry Service,  organized  its  fire-fight- 
ing forces.  Men  of  mettle  were  need- 
ed and  such  men  volunteered.  Some 
have  been  in  the  service  for  years, 
growing  middle-aged  in  the  harness. 
Others  are  young  men,  some  are  boys 
just  out  of  college  or  high  school.  It 
is  work  that  soon  tests  the  courage 
of  the  man  who  lands  the  job.  One 
big  fire  is=  enough  to  determine  if  he 
is  fitted  for  the  tasks  before  him.  He 
must  be  able  to  withstand  hardships, 
he  must  be  slow  to  fatigue.  He  must 
know  how  to  obey  orders  and  how  to 
be  a  good  pal  to  his  fellow  fire-fight- 
ers. And,  above  all,  he  must  forget 
that  there  is  such  a  word  as  "fear" 
in  Mr.  Webster's  big'  dictionary. 
Faint  hearts  are  not  wanted  in  this 
branch  of  the  government  service.  It 
offers  absolutely  no  place  for  the  tim- 
id soul. 

Returning  to  the  fires  of  the  for- 
ests. What  do  you  suppose  started 
the  deplorable  conflagration  that  was 
described  at  the  beginning  of  this  ar. 
tide?  The  chjances  are  very  good 
that  it  took  its  origin  from  a  lighted 
cigarette,  tossed  from  an  automobile 
by  some  thoughtless  motorist.  Many 
of  the  fires  that  bring  destruction 
to  our  western  woodlands  are  started 
just  that  way.  Investigations  in 
scores  of  instances  have  resulted   in 
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a  verdict  of  guilty  for  the  lighted 
cigarette  stub.  A  campaign  has  been 
started  to  induce  smokers  to  use  more 
care.  National,  state  and  municipal 
organizations  .'throughout  vthe  west 
have  issued  appeals  to  all  cigarette 
ismokers  never  to  throw  a  lighted 
cigarette  or  match  from  an  automobile 
while  traveling  through  the  wooded 
regions.  If  you  must  smoke, ' '  the 
appeal  reads,  "place  an  ash  tray  in 
your  car.     Protect  our  forests!" 

But  perhaps  in  this  particular  case 
the  cigarette  smoker  was  not  guilty. 
Maybe  his  ' '  crime  of  the  forest ' '  can 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  some  careless 
camper,  who  made  camp,  started  a 
camp-fire,  packed  up  and  left  with- 
out extinguishing  the  fire.  Possibly 
he  thought  he  did;  he  may  have  made 
an  effort  to  do  so.  But  frequently 
camp-fires  are  not  easily  extinguish- 
ed and  suddenly  blaze  up  again  after 
they  are  left,  spreading  to  the  dry 
leaves,  then  to  the  brush  and  upwards 
into  the  tallest  pinesj!  Therefore, 
campers  have  been  urged  to  throw 
water  on  their  fires  before  leaving 
them,  or  better  still,  to  cover  them 
with  dirt.  Many  are  now  obeying 
this  order.  A  stiff  penalty  has  been 
provided  for  the  offense  of  leaving 
a  camp-fire  burning. 

Yet  there  is  a  chance  that  our  for- 
est fire  may  have  started  from  natu- 
ral causes.  Perhaps  (you  will  ask 
how  a  fire  in  a  forest  possibly  can 
start  except  through  some  human 
agency.  To  those  not  familiar  with 
the  timber  lands  the  question  is  ex- 
cusable. But  those  who  have  fought 
and  studied  forest  fire  know  that  a 
broken  bottle,  a  piece  of  a  china 
plate,  or  other  bit  of  glass  or  china 
can    cause    a    fire    of    almost    unesti- 


mable  damage.  Our  old  friend  the 
sun  plays  a  part  in  the  trick.  The 
hot  rays  of  Old  Sol  at  noonday  heat 
the  bit  of  glass  to  such  a  degree  that 
that  the  dry  grasses  or  leaves  touch- 
ing the  glass  are  ignited — and  the 
fire  is  on  its  A\ay.  To  those  of 
you  who  have  suuceedel  in  setting  a 
piece  of  paper  afiire  with  a  mirror 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  the  setting 
of  a  great  forest  fire  unler  similar 
conditions  will  inot  be  difficult  to 
picture.  And  so  the  forestry  depart- 
ment has  appealed  to  campers,  motor- 
ists and  others  not  to  throw  bottles, 
plates  or  any  kind  of  glassware  into 
the  brush  along  the  mountain  high- 
ways. 

As  for  the  ranger,  he  must  be 
scout  as  Avell  as  fire-fighter.  When  he 
is  not  actively  engaged  in  battling  the 
flames  that  threaten  to  destroy  an  en. 
tire  forest  reserve,  he  is  busy  seek- 
ing incipient  blazes — that  is,  such 
rangers  as  are  not  assigned  to  office 
Avork,  telephone  positions  or  jobs  in 
the   obseiwation   toAvers. 

The  ranger  has  an  uncanny  apti- 
tude for  "smelling  out"  fires.  Long 
years  in  the  forests  have  given  him 
almost  a  sixth  sense.  At  times  he 
seems  to  "feel"  a  fire  that  is  in  an 
incipient  stage  several  miles  away, 
and,  hurrying  to  the  spot,  will  dis- 
cover Avhat  he  "felt."  It  Avas  too 
far  away  for  him  to  get  the  scent — 
far  too  distant  for  him  to  see  it. 
Something  (he  cannot  tell  you  Avhat) 
announced  to  him  it  was  there. 
"And  that"  he  will  tell  you,  "is 
all   there   is   to   it." 

Frequently,  the  blaze  that  he  has 
discoA^ered  is  not  sufficiently  large 
to  warrant  a  general  alarm.  So,  in- 
stead  of   calling   for   reinforcements, 
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he  stamps  it  out  himself,  perhaps  aid- 
ed  by   his  pack   mule,   which   animal 
has;  been  taught  to  attack  a  ground 
fire   with   his  hoofs.     The  horses  the 
rangers  ride  are  of  no  value  in  this 
connection.     A    horse    fears    fire    in- 
doors  or   without.     Usually   he   loses 
his    reason    when    surrounded    by    it. 
Early  each  spring  a  school  is  held 
for  the  fire-fighters,  usually  in  charge 
of     the      district     supervisor.     Here 
raw   recruits    are    taught    the   funda- 
mentals of  the  rangers'  duties.     Old- 
timers   in    the    ranks    also    are   made 
to  attend  this  school,  to  be  coached 
in   any  innovations  which  the  super- 
visor may   have   to   offer   and   to   get 
their      instructions      for      the      year. 
School   lasts   only   a  week,   and  then 
the  rangers,  new  and  old,  are  assign- 
ed  to   the   various   stations   and   tcld 
to  ^se  no  time  in  getting  there.     Gen- 
uine fire-fighting  has  been  a  part  of 
this    schooling,    brush    fires    that    can 
be  quite  easily  controlled  having  been 
set    for    the    purpose    of    putting    the 
pupils   into   real   action. 

In  addressing  the  men  at  one  of 
these  schools  recently,  the  supervisor 
of  the  Cleveland  National  Forest,  lo- 
cated in  Southern  California,  told 
them  that  in  the  previous  season  fifty- 
four  fires  had  been  extinguished  by 
the  rangers.  Forty-seven  of  these 
blazes,  he  announced,  were  man-caus- 
ed. Smokers  were  responsible  for  six- 
teen, six  were  of  incendiary  origin, 
and  camp-fires  and  other  human  agen- 
cies were  to  blame  for  twenty-five. 
Lightning  or  broken  glass  caused  the 
remaining  seven. 

The  '.'brush  hook"  is  regarded  as 
the  most  effective  weapon  used  by  the 
ranger  in  his  war  against  the  flames. 
The  hook,  set  at  the  end  of  a  handle 


about  as  long  as  that  of  a  garden  rake, 
is  sharpened  to  almost  razor-like  keen, 
ness.  With  this  formidable-looking 
instrument  the  ranger  hooks  the 
branches  of  the  heavy  brush  and  with 
an  indrawing  motion  nips  them  off 
like  a  flash.  The  severed  branches 
are  then  dragged  to  the  rear  and  the 
Avork  continues  until  a  wide  space, 
perhaps  miles  in  length,  has  been 
cleared  of  all  inflammable  groAvth. 
Thus  the  fire  is  checked  from  spread- 
ing from  one  stretch  of  timber  to 
another.  Grasses  and  dry  leaves 
would  serve  to  spread  the  flames 
through  the  forest,  but  these  are  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  dirt  by  the  rang- 
ers, who  labor  almost  incessantly  Avith 
long-handled  shovels.  Frequently,  the 
heat  from  the  fire  raging  in  the  trees 
and  brush  is  so  intense  that  the  men 
cover  their  faces  with  masks  and  their 
hands  Avith  heavy  gloves,  but  at  times 
even  these  fail  to  provide  ample  pro- 
tection. The  greatest  danger  lies  in 
becoming  surrounded  by  the  flames, 
Avith  every  avenue  of  escape  cut  off. 
It  is  then  that  the  rangers  must  suf- 
fer the  terrific  heat,  crouched  in  their 
little  clearing,  or  attempt  to  fight 
their  Avay  through  the  flames  to  a 
place  of  greater  safety.  Then  there 
is  alAA*ays  the  danger  of  being  caught 
by  falling  trees  or  slipping  on  a  loose 
stone  and  toppling  down  a  canyon 
side.  Many  of  these  battles  are  fought 
in  the  roughest  kind  of  territory, 
Avhere  a  man  must  continually  AAatch 
his  step.  Careless  f ootAvork  frequent- 
ly is  apt  to  send  a  ranger  to  his  death, 
or  to  injure  him  so  severely  that  he 
is  incapacitated  for  an  entire  season. 
There  are  times  when  the  fire  "gets 
aAAray, ' '  despite  the  efforts  of  the  brave 
men  Avho  haA'e  struggled  to  control  it. 
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It  is  then  that  several  riders  are  dis- 
patched to  the  nearby  city  or  villages 
with  instructions  to  commander  the 
male  inhabitants  into  service.  This 
compulsory  service  is  provided  for  by 
law  and  refusal  of  any  able-bodied 
male  citizen  to  folloAv  orders  is  a  pun- 
ishable offense.  Often  thousands  of 
men  are  forced  to  respond  to  the  call. 
Some  do  so  willingly,  others  reluc- 
tantly, for  it  is  hard,  dirty,  dangerous 
business.  Of  course  these  inexper- 
ienced recruits  are  given  the  lighter 
part  of  the  work,  for  none  are  train- 
to  it,  but  all  are  made  to  do  their 
best.  The  preservation  of  the  nation's 
forests   demands   drastic   measures ! 

At  times,  when  more  men  are  need- 
ed in  a  section  far  from  the  nearest 
habitation,  rangers  are  posted  on  the 
nearest  paved  highway,  where  they 
stop  each  automobile  and  call  the 
male  occupants  to  duty.  Many  pro- 
tests are  offered,  but  they  fall  upon 
deaf  ears. 

"I  have  no  time  to  fight  fire,  I  am 
not  a  tire-fighter, ' '  some  motorist  will 
say.  '''You  are  paid  to  do  this  work, 
I  am  not.  I  might  get  hurt  or  burn- 
ed, and  I  am  certain  to  ruin  my  cloth- 
es. And  besides,  I  have  important 
business  elsewhere  that  must  be  at- 
tended   to. ' ' 

"This  fire  is  spreading,  and  is  be- 
yond the  control  of  our  limited  forc- 
es," the  ranger  answers.  "Homes 
are     endangered,     sehoolhouses     may 


burn,  there  may  even  be  loss  of  life. 
Come  with  me  at  once  and  don 't  ar- 
gue about  it. ' '  And  the  motorist  goes 
crestfallen  and  resentful,  but  finally 
enters  like  a  man  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing.     At   least   a   majority  do. 

Duty  is  the  forest  ranger's  watch- 
word. Whether  it  be  fighting  fire 
himself  or  compelling  others  to  help 
him  fight  it,  he  is  always  on  the  job. 
Faithful  service  to  his  government 
comes  first  with  him,  little  else  counts. 

But  the  life  of  a  forest  ranger,  while 
not  a  bed  of  roses  and  replete  with 
perils,  is  one  of  charm.  His  lot  is 
cast  in  the  very  lap  of  Nature,  out 
under  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven. 
His  friends  are  not  alone  the  pals 
who  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
him  in  the  battle-line.  He  is  the 
chum  of  the  horses  he  rides  and  the 
mule  he  leads.  He  is  the  daily  com- 
panion of  the  squirrels,  the  birds,  the 
bees,  the  sweet-scented  wild  flowers 
and  the  bracing  mountain  breezes. 
He  becomes  a  very  part  of  the  trails 
he  travels.  To  him  the  mountain 
storm,  with  its  lightning  flashes  and 
peals  of  thunder,  is  only  another  of 
life's  beautiful,  wonderful  things. 
And  when  night  descends,  if  there  are 
no  red  fires  to  fight,  he  curls  up  in  his 
blanket  on  the  friendly  earth  and 
looks  up  at  the  twinkling  stars.  And 
there  he  is  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  sing- 
ing  mountain    brook. 


A  garden  is  a  beautiful  book,  writ  by  the  fingers  of  God;  every  flower 
and  every  leaf  is  a  letter.  You  have  only  tp  learn  them — and  he  is  a 
poor  dunce  who  cannot,  if  he  will,  do  that — to  learn  them  and  enjoy  them, 
and  then  go  on  reading  and  reading,  and  you  will  find  yourself  carried 
away  from  the  earth  to  the  skies  by  the  beautiful  story  you  are  going 
through. — Douglas  Jerrold. 
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THE  CHURCH  BELLS  OF  MEXICO 


By  A.  M.  Barnes 


On  a  certain  Saturday  in  June  tens 
of  thousands  of  Mexicans  of  all  clas- 
ses crowded  the  historic  old  Church 
of  the  Virgin  in  Mexico  City.  While 
the  church  buildings  had  not  been 
closed  and  the  bells  had  been  heard 
all  during  the  three  years  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  Church  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, there  was  a  great  outpour- 
ing of  worshipers  to  give  thanks  for 
the  promise  that  religious  services 
would  be   held   again  by   the   priests. 

The  bells  of  the  churches  in  Mexico 
are  not  rung;  but  instead  of  being 
swung  back  and  forth  by  means  of 
a  rope  or  other  appliance,  they  are 
jangled.  Sometimes  this  is  done  by 
the  use  of  a  crank,  at  others  the  clap- 
per is  quickly  thrown  from  side  to 
side  by  means  of  a  stick.  The  noise 
thus  made   sounds   like   a   fire   alarm. 

One  night  I  was  sleeping  with  a 
friend  in  a  room  very  near  the  Cathe- 
dral Square  in  Monterey.  It  was  my 
friend's  first  night  in  Mexico.  Sud- 
denly there  came  clanging  out  the 
discordant,  jarring  sounds  of  the 
cathedral  bells.  My  friend  sprang 
up  quickly  and  with  an  excited  ex- 
clamation  rushed   to   the   window. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  I  called  out 
to  her. 

"Oh,"  she  replied,  "just  listen  to 
that  alarm!  It  must  be  a  terrible  fire! 
I  wonder  if   it   is   nearby." 

I  quickly  reassured  her  by  remind- 
ing her  that,  because  of  the  thick 
adobe  or  stone  walls  of  the  houses 
of  Mexico,  fires  were  of  rare  occur- 
rence; that  I  doubted  if  outside  of  the 
City  of  Mexico  and  one  or  two  others 
of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  such  a 


thing  as  a  fire  engine  was  known. 
Then  I  told  the  reason  for  the  jang- 
ling of  the  cathedral  bells  on  this 
occasion.  They  were  summoning  the 
people    to    early    morning    prayers. 

A  small  army  of  men  are  employ- 
ed day  and  night  as  bell  ringers,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  as  bell  jinglers, 
as  the  bells  in  Mexico  are  kept  going 
at  all  hours.  On  days  of  religious 
and  political  celebrations  of  marked 
significance,  notably  that  of  Indepen- 
dence Day,  the  bells  are  jangled  all 
day  and   all  night  long. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  two 
thousand  bell  ringers  in  Mexico  City 
alone. 

In  addition  to  summoning  the  peo- 
ple to  political  gatherings  and  to 
religious  Avorship,  the  bells  are  used 
as  timepieces.  In  some  cities  and 
towns  not  only  the  hour  is  struck  but 
also  the  half-hour  and  quarter-hour. 
Thus  unless  you  get  out  of  sound  of 
the  church  bells,  you  need  not  carry 
a    timepiece   in   Mexico. 

The  bell  jangler's  profession  is  con- 
sidered a  very  honorable  one  in  Mexi- 
co, as  he  is  looked  upon  as  being  con- 
nected officially  with  the  church  he 
serves.  Sometimes  a  room  or  so  in 
the  church  building,  but  oftener  on 
the  church  premises,  is  provided  for 
him  and  his  family. 

Every  little  town  and  many  of  the 
ranches  in  the  country  have  one  or 
more  Catholic  churches,  and  each  edi- 
fice is  equipped  with  one  or  more  bell 
towers.  The  great  cathedral  which 
stands  near  the  national  palace  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  has  sixteen  of 
these  towers. 
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In  some  of  the  churches  of  Mexico 
there  are  bells  that  are  hundreds  of 
years  old.  If  rung  in  the  usual  way 
their  tones  would  be  the  sweetest  and 
most  musical,  but  jangled  are  unplea- 
sant. Most  of  these  bells  were  brought 
from  Spain,  and  represent  the  gift 
of  some  king  or  of  some  member  of 
the  nobility.  Others  again  have  been 
molded  from  copper  and  silver  orna- 
ments taken  from  the  unfortunate 
Aztecs  at  the   Spanish  conquest. 

The  Liberty  Bell,  which  hangs  in 
front,  of  the  National  Palace,  and  is 
rung  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
on  each  Independence  Day,  September 
16th,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Mexico. 
It  was  brought  from  the  old  church 
of  St.  Atotonilco  in  the  town  of  Do- 
lores, in  the  state  of  Guanajauto,  and 
is  the  one  that  was  used  by  the  pat- 
riot Hidlago,  on  the  night  of  Septem- 
ber 15,  1810,  or  rather  the  early  morn- 


ing of  the  sixteenth,  to  summon  his 
followers  to  the  striking  of  the  first 
blow  in  the  revolution  which  resulted 
finally  in  the  overthrow  of  Spanish 
rule  in  Mexico. 

On  Judas  Day  in  Mexico,  which  is 
the  Saturday  before  Easter,  and  also 
known  as  "Hallelujah  Saturday,"  in- 
stead of  the  jangling  of  the  bells,  huge 
wooden  and  metal  rattles,  which  are 
placed  in  the  towers  or  other  parts 
of  the  churches,  are  made  to  give 
forth  their  whirring  rattling  sound. 
These  noises  are  kept  up  all  day  long 
Avhile  out  on  the  streets  men  and  bovs 
with  smaller  rattles  of  every  descrip- 
tion go  about  springing  them,  shak- 
ing them  in  derision  at  the  images  of 
Judas  which  are  being  hung  by  ropes 
across  the  street  to  be  set  on  fire,  and 
exploded,  as  they  are  filled  with  pow- 
der. 


LEAVES 

The  leaf  is  the  thing  of  the  springtime.  It  is  the  first  thing  that  conies. 
The  characteristic  charms  of  childhood  shall  never  be  destroyed.  What 
are  the  leaves  which  make  childhood  so  beautiful?  They  are  these — 
hope  and  sympathy.  These  are  the  fresh,  green  adornments  of  the 
springtime  of  life.  How  many  of  us  lose  them  as  life  passes  forward 
into  its  prime!  As  men  and  women  leave  their  youth  and  childhood  be- 
hind, they  are  apt  to  decline  in  one  of  two  ways :  to  become  pessimists  or 
formalists.  A  pessimist  is  a  soul  from  whose  branches  the  green  leaf  of 
hope  has  withered  away.  A  formalist  is  a  soul  from  whose  branches  the 
green  leaf  of  sympathy  has  withered  away.  When  these  leaves  fade 
and  droop,  the  world  becomes  unspeakably  poor.  That  is  a  wonderful 
word  in  the  Apocalypse,  wherein  we  are  told  that  "the  leaves  of  the 
tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations."  If  ever  the  wounds  and  sor- 
rows of  the  world  are  to  be  healed,  it  will  have  to  be  by  the  leaves  of  the 
Tree  of  life,  the  green  leaves  of  the  springtime,  the  leaves  of  hope  and 
sympathy.  It  is  the  childlike  disposition  which  is  to  heal  the  world's 
broken  heart. — Jowett. 
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PETER  SPRINGS  A  SURPRISE 

By  Olive  Burns  Kirby 
Peter  Ogden  looked  at  the  clock  on     from  the  shore,  having  sighted  a  long, 
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the  fireplace  shelf  and  was  dismayed 
to  find  it  was  five  o'clock.  His  moth- 
er might  be  home  any  minute  and  the 
radio  was  not  yet  finished. 

"Nancy!"  he  called,  hastily  discon- 
necting a  wire  which  he  had  attach- 
ed to  the  wrong  binding  post. 

There   was  no  reply. 


red    canoe    cutting    through    the    still 
waters. 

Peter  whistlled  his  reception  of  the 
desired  information  and,  shoving  loose 
wirec,  binding  posts  and  other  odds 
and  ends  into  a  box,  he  carried  the 
receiver  down  to  the  boathouse  cau- 
tiously   stowing    it    away    beneath    a 


"Nancy!"     He    repeated    the    call  heavy   tarpaulin.     This   done,   he   op 

more   loudly,   following  it   up   almost  ened  the  door  and  launched  the  row- 

immediately    with    a    shrill    whistle.  boat. 

His  young  sister,  clad   in  knickers  "Want    to    come1?"   he    shouted    to 

and  sports  sweater,  ran  up  the  steps  Nancy,    starting   the    outboard    motor 

of  the  cottage  and  entered  the  living-  and  backing  the  skiff  away  from  the 

room.     "What  is  it,  Peter?     I  was  up  dock.     "I  am  going  to  meet  mother." 


the  creek  when  you  called  first.  Are 
you  not  going  to  get  it  finished?" 

"Not  today,  but  I  would  like  to 
work  on  it  as  long  as  possible  Be 
a  good  scout  and  stick  around  the 
shore,  will  you?  I  want  to  have  ev- 
erything out  of  sight  before  mother 
gets  back.  You  can  warn  me  in  plenty 
of    time. ' ' 

There  had  been  an  air  of  mystery 
about  the  Ogden  camp  for  several  days 
and,  although  she  was  conscious  of 
it  and  of  the  children's  obvious  de- 
sire to  have  her  out  of  the  way,  Mrs. 
Ogden  had  no  suspicion  of  what  they 
were  doing.  She  had  been  secretly 
amused  at  Peter's  urgent  seconding 
of  Nancy's  proposal  that  she  should 
visit  the  Grays  that  afternoon.  Peter 
had  even  volunteered  to  run  her  across 
the  Bay  in  the  'putt-putt,'  but  she 
had  declined  his  generous  offer,  pre- 
ferring to  take  the  canoe.  She  had 
left  directly  after  dinner,  promising 
to  be  back  in  time  for  supper* 

"Tee-oo-wee!"     signaled    Nancy 


'"No,  I  will  wait  for  you  here." 
Nancy  shook  her  head  in  refusal  of 
his  invitation  and  sat  down  on  the 
shore  to  await  their  return. 

The  Ogden  camp  was  situated  on 
the  wooded  shores  of  Shadow  Bay, 
one  of  the  southerly  recesses  of  a 
large  lake  in  Northern  Ontario.  The 
cottage  was  ten  miles  from  a  rail- 
way station  and  their  nearest  neigh- 
bors were  to  be  found  in  an  Indian 
village  two  miles  up  the  lake  Mrs. 
Ogden  liked  the  summers  spent  up 
north  but  she  missed  the  church  ser- 
vice on  the  Sabbath  and  regretted  she 
had  not  spoken  to  her  husband  about 
bringing  along  a  radio,  when  he  took 
his  holidays.  Something  of  this  she 
had  said  to  Nancy,  who  had  imparted 
the  news  to  her  brother.  Peter  lost 
no  time  in  writing  to  his  father  and 
the  result  was  that  a  bulky  parcel 
had  been  sent  to  the  Grays,  whose 
camp  was  only  two  miles  from  the 
station.  The  parcel  contained  all  the 
necessary  parts  of  a  radio,  including 
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batteries,  ready  for  assembling.  Nan- 
cy had  gone  across  for  it  in  the  'putt- 
putt,  '  while  Peter  had  taken  his  moth, 
er  for  a  long  promised  trip  up  the 
lake   in   the   big  motor-boat. 

Saturday  found  Peter  again  at  work 
on  the  receiving  set.  He  was  eager  to 
get  it  finished  in  time  for  the  Sunday 
services.  Nancy  and  Mrs.  Ogden  had 
gone  fishing.  The  set  was  assembled 
and  there  only  remained  the  solder- 
ing and  shielding  to  do  before  it  would 
be  ready  to  test  out.  He  took  the 
soldering  iron  to  the  kitchen  and, 
lighting  the  coal-oil  stove,  held  it  over 
the  flame.  As  he  was  about  to  re- 
move it  he  heard  a  noise  on  the  ve- 
randa, followed  by  a  stealthy  footfall 
in  the  living-room.  The  hot  irou  still 
in  his  hand,  he  stepped  quickly  io 
the  doorway.  What  he  saw,  startled 
him.  Bending  over  the  receiving  set 
and  peering  inquisitively  at  the  base- 
board, was  a  tall,  lithe  figure,  topped 
by  sleek  black  hair  and  wearing  a 
tattered  khaki  suit — a  young  Indian. 

"Hey!  What  are  you  doing?" 
challenged   Peter,   entering  the   room. 

The  Indian  sraightened  up  and,  ob- 
serving the  smoking  iron  in  the  boy's 
hand,  moved  swiftly  toward  the  outer 
door.  On  the  veranda  ne  paused  and 
pointed  toward  a  basket  at  his  feet. 
In  it  were  woven  baskets,  mnts  and 
other    colorful    knick-knacks. 

"You  buy?"  he  asked,  his  smile 
revealing  two  rows  of  of  beautiful 
white  teeth. 

"No."  Peter  did  not  recognise 
him,  although  he  and  Nancy  often 
paddled  up  to  the  village  and  he 
knew  many  of  the  occupants  by  name. 
"And  do  not  come  in  the  house  again. 
See?" 

Like  the  shadow  of  a  passing  cloud 


in  the  summer  sky,  a  frown  darken- 
ed the  smiling  face — to  be  instantly 
replaced  by  an  even  broader  showing 
of  white  teeth. 

"I  go.  I  not  come  back."  The 
brown  skinned  youth  picked  up  the 
basket   and   strode   down   the  path. 

Peter  watched  him  until  he  disap- 
peared through  the  trees  on  the  west 
side  of  the  boathouse.  Then  he  hur- 
ried over  to  the  radio  and  examined 
it  carefully.  The  Indian  had  not  mo- 
lested anything  and  Peter  returned 
to   his   soldering. 

Late  that  evening  the  radio  was 
finished  and,  while  Nancy  took  her 
mother  for  a  moonlight  paddle  up  the 
creek,  Peter  connected  the  batteries 
and  tried  out  the  machine.  His  fath- 
er had  sent  up  the  parts  of  an  Exo- 
dyne — the  same  set  the  boy  had  built 
for  their  home  in  the  city.  Peter 
was  sanguine  the  radio  would  work, 
although  he  had  read  a  great  deal 
about  air  pockets  and  he  wondered 
if  he  would  be  troubled  by  them. 
However,  after  a  few  adjustments,  he 
tuned  in  on  one  of  the  large  American 
stations  and  the  volume  was  so  great 
he  had  to  transfer  the  earphones  to 
the  first   stage. 

"  Hurrah  !  "  he  cried,  wishing  Nan- 
cy were  there  to  hear  it.  "Mother 
will  certainly  be  surprised  when  she 
hears   the   service   tomorrow." 

He  dialed  through  the  middle  wave 
lengths  and  picked  up  several  sta- 
tions, among  them  two  in  their  own- 
city.  Thoroughly  satisfied,  he  turn- 
ed off  the  current  and  replaced  the 
radio  beneath  the  tarpaulin.  He  had 
rigged  up  a  temporary  aerial  from  the 
boathouse  to  a  tall  tree  behind  the 
cottage. 

"Did  it  work,  Peter?"  asked  Nan- 
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cy,  half  an  hour  later.  She  and  her 
brother  were  sitting  on  the  porch 
steps,  Mrs.  Ogden  having  gone  in- 
doors to  write  some  letters. 

"Like  a  bird!"  Peter  assured  her. 
"'I  want  to  raise  the  antenna  next 
week,  though.  I  think  I  will  put  it 
from  the  house  to  that  big  tree  over 
there." 

"We  can  use  the  radio  down  on  the 
beach   then,   can't   we?" 

The  boy  nodded.  His  mind  was 
busy  devising  an  aerial  for  the  motor- 
boat,  so  they  could  take  the  set  with 
them  on  their  long  jaunts. 

Sunday  in  the  Ogden  camp  was  a 
day  of  quiet  repose.  There  was  Bible 
reading  directly  after  breakfast  and 
it  was  an  understood  thing  that  no 
sports  were  to  be  indulged  in  during 
the  day.  Peter  and  Nancy  were  both 
fond  of  reading  and  there  was  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  good  literature  at  the 
cottage,  so  the  strict  observace  of 
Sunday  did  not  prove  at  all  irksome. 

Peter  awoke  that  morning  shortly 
after  eight  o'clock.  The  sun  was 
bright  but  the  morning  felt  refresh- 
ingly cool. 

"Reception  ought  to  be  fine  today," 
he  reflected,  bounding  out  of  bed,  and 
beginning  his  daily  dozen.  Mr.  Og- 
den was  the  director  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  two  Ogden  children  had  been 
brought  up  properly  as  regards  phy- 
sical training. 

"Breakfast  will  be  ready  in  fifteen 
minutes,  children,"  called  Mrs.  Ogden 
from  the  kitchen.  "It  is  a  beautiful 
day — you  ought  to  be  off  for  a  tramp 
through    the    bush." 

Nancy,  the  sleepyhead  of  the,  fam- 
ily, had  to  be  called  twice  but,  at 
length,  breakfast  and  Bible  were  over 
and  Peter  was  free  to  go  to  the  boat- 


house.  He  had  brought  fresh,  water 
from  the  spring  while  Nancy  was  dres- 
sing. 

Nancy,  whose  duty  it  was  to  wash 
the  breakfast  dishes,  was  putting  away 
the  cereal  dishes  when  she  heard  a 
summoning  whistle  from  Peter  and, 
hastily  tucking  the  last  spoon  in  the 
drawer,  she  ran  down  to  the  boat- 
house.  One  look  at  her  brother's  wor- 
ried countenance  told  her  something 
direful   had   happened. 

■  •  Someone  has  stolen  the  radio. ' ' 
Peter  wasted   no  words. 

"Stolen  the  radio?"  echoed  Nan- 
cy in  bewilderment.  "Are  you  sure?"1 

For  reply,  Peter  lifted  up  the  tar- 
paulin. The  space  where  the  radio 
had  lain  was  empty. 

"Oh,  Peter!  After  all  your  Avorky 
too ! "  Nancy  was  on  the  verge  of 
tears.  She  stared  at  the  spot  where 
she  had  last  seen  the  receiving  set 
"Who  do  you  suppose  A\-oulcl  take  it?"1 

"I  think  I  know,"  said  Peter  grim- 
ly. He  told  her  of  the  Indian's  visit 
the -day  before. 

.  ■  "It  is  very  likely  doAvn  at  thevih- 
lage,  "  decided  Nancy,  Avhen  her  broth- 
er had  finished.  "Are  yo  going  after 
it?"     .,  .  .  .  ■     .    ,  „! 

"Yes;  I  Avill  take  the  motor-boat. 
Where  is  mother?"         •<    .  ::,      : 

(■■'  She  has  gone  over  to  the  Point  for 
a  Avalk.  I  AA'ill  go  Avith  you,  Peter. 
She  Avill  not  be  back  for  hours." 

:  Her  brother  hesitated  a  moment. 
"All  right,"  he  agreed,  finally,  un. 
fastening  the  front  doors  of  the 'boat- 
house.  ' 'I  don 't  supposse  AAre  will 
have  any  trouble." 

The  speed  boat  drove  through  the' 
Avater  at  tAventy  miles  an  hour 'arid 
it  Avas  not  long  before  they  reached 
the  Indian  encampment.  The  boy  shut 
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off  the  power  and  the  boat  drifted 
toward  the  shore. 

"Peter!  Do  you  hear  an  organ?" 
Nancy  lifted  her  head  and  listened 
eagerly. 

.  The  boy  nodded.  Suddenly  the  full 
tones  of  the  instrument  came  to  their 
ears — someone  in  the  village  evidently 
understood  how  to  operate  a  receiv- 
ing set.  Peter  grew  wrathful  as  he 
realized  his  radio  had  been  stolen  de- 
liberately. He  tied  the  boat  to  a 
stout  sapling  and  turned  to  follow 
Nancy  up  the  path. 

At  that  moment  the  organ  ceased 
and  a  deep  voice  rolled  through  the 
forest.  The  sermon  was  commencing 
and  the  minister  was  announcing  his 
text.     "Be  ye  kindly  affectioned  one 

to    another     "     Peter    stood 

still,  while  the  voice  which  came  from 
somewhere  in  the  far  South  exhorted 
its  hearers  to  listen  intently  to  the 
unfolding  of  the   Scriptures. 

"'What  is  wrong,  Peter?"/ called 
Nancy,  who  was  some  distance  ahead. 
' '  Aren 't.  you  coming  ?  "  ■ 

Peter  motioned  her  back.  "Wait  a 
minute;  I  want  to  hear  the  sermon." 

[The  girl  stared  at  him  in.  surprise 
but -sat  down  quietly  and:  Waited  for 
the  .  minister  to  finish  ;bis  discourse. 
The  sermon  was  one,  of  brotherly;  love 
and  the  speaker  emphasized  the;,  need ; 
for  kindly  toleration  and  besought  his 
congregation  to  "return  -  good,  for 
evil."  Before  long,  Peter's  face  had 
lost  its  .  angry  .  look  and  he  and;  his 
sister  exchanged. glance?  of  sympathe- 
tic  understanding.  -  :     : ' 

"  Aren 't  you  glad  we  came  •  along 
when  we  did,  Peter?' ''  asked  Nancy, 
half  an  hour  later,  when  the  minister 
had  closed  with  a  brief  prayer.  "If 
you-  had    taken    the    radio    away,    the 


Indians  would  never  have  heard  that 
sermon. ' ' 

"It  would  have  been  worse  for  me, " 
admitted  the  boy  truthfully.  "For  I 
Was  awfully  angry  when  I  came  and 
I  might  have  said  something  I  would 
haVe  been  sorry  for — not  to  mention 
causing  trouble  with  the  Indians." 

When  Mrs.  Ogden  returned  from 
her  walk  to  the  Point,  she  was  start- 
led to  hear  voices  as  she  neared  !the 
cottage.  She  quickened  her  step,  fear- 
ing lest  something  had  happened  to 
the  children  during  her  absence.  Be- 
fore she  reached  the  clearing,  the 
voices  were  stilled  and,  in  their  place, 
came  a  burst  of  congregational  sing- 
ing: 
"Onward  Christian  soldiers,  marching 

as  to  war, 
With  the  Cross  of  Jesus  going  on  be- 
fore. ' ' 
She  hurried  through  the  bush  and, 
coming  'out  into  the  open,  beheld  a 
sight  a  sight  Which  remained  with 
her  for  many  years.  Nancy  and  Pet- 
er were  sitting  in  the  midst  of  twenty 
or :  .thirty  -  Indians,  while  'on,  the -top 
step  of  the  veranda  was  a  dusky- 
skinned  youth  seated  before  a  radio 
receiver.  A  pleased  expression  light- 
ed the  usually  stolid,  countenances  of 
the  brown-skinned  folk  and  Chief 
Rain-in-the-Face,  who  had  .once  been  i 
saved  from  drowning  by  Peter's  fath- 
er, was  nodding  his-  head  in  time,  with 
the  .music.",' .,;   yr.a-^itl:   '■        zh  ■,■■'::  -vhi'i 

\  "Mother!  "  Nancy  made  room  for 
her  between  herself  and  Peter.  M Isn't 
it  wonderful?  That  chap  knows  al- 
most as  much  about  the  radio  as  Peter 
does.  "His  name  is  Jumping  Rabbit 
and  he  has  been  away  from  the  tribe 
for  over  two  years. ' ' 

.-:  There  was  no  time  for  further  ex- 
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planation  for  the  music  had  ended  and 
the  service  was  but  half  over.  There 
was  something  very  awe-inspiring  in 
the  picture  presented  that  summer  in 
the  Canadian  northland.  The  Indians 
could  not  understand  much  of  the 
sermon  but  the  solemnity  of  the  peace- 
ful Sabbath  day  left  its  impress  on 
their  hearts. 

When  the  service  was  over,  Rain-in- 
the-Face  turned  to  Mrs.  Ogden  and 
smiled  apologetically.  "I  ver'  sorry, 
Jumpin '-Rabbit — he  been  way  two 
year — hear  music  maybe.  He  not  tak ' 
it  again.     How  Mr.  Ogden?" 

Peter,  who  had  been  talking  radio 
with  Jumping  Rabbit,  now  came  for- 
ward. "Mother  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it,  Rain-in-the-Face.  It 
is  all  right.  Jumping  Rabbit  is  going 
to  help  me  put  my  aerial  higher  to- 


morrow. He  did  not  mean  to  steal 
the  radio.  He  was  going  to  bring 
it  back  this  afternoon." 

After  their  guests  had  gone  back  to 
the  village,  Mrs.  Ogden  heard  the 
whole  story.  Her  heart  was  glad  when 
Peter  came  to  that  part  which  showed 
his  conquest  over  self. 

"That  is  practical  Christianity, 
Peter,"  she  said  quietly.  "If  we  can- 
not do  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
them  do  to  us,  we  are  not  living  up 
to  our  beliefs.  You  have  done  good 
missionary  work  this  morning,  son, 
and  I  am  proud  of  you  and  Nancy." 

Peter  and  Nancy  flushed  happily 
at  these  words  of  praise.  They  were 
not  sure  they  deserved  them  but  they 
had  tried  to  live  up  to  the  words  of 
the  text. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    D.    M.    Teague    are     great  improvement  in  the  appearance 


spending  a  few  days  at  King's  Moun- 
tain. 

Mr.  T.  V.  Talbert,  one  of  the  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  Cottage  No.  4,  is 
enjoying  a  vacation  with  relatives 
in  Virginia. 


Forty-one  boys  have  been  paroled 
since  the  first  of  August  and  thirteen 
new  boys  have  been  received  during 
the  same  period. 


Almost  our  entire  work  force  has 
been  busily  engaged  in  trimming 
hedges,  cutting  weeds,  moving  rocks, 
filling  depressions,  and  otherwise  beau- 
tifying   our    campus.     This    makes    a 


of  the  school  grounds. 

We  wish  to  express  herewith  our 
thanks  to  Mrs.  J.  W.  Pike  and  Mrs. 
G.  B.  Lewis,  of  Concord,  for  a  num- 
ber of  popular  magazines.  These  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  boys. 


Following  the  service  last  Sunday 
afternoon  we  all  enjoyed  the  last 
watermelon  feast  of  the  sea-son.  Our 
gardens  have  produced  more  than  sev- 
en thousand  melons  this  year  and  the 
boys  have  enjoyed  a  number  of  these 
feasts.  These  melons  were  of  the  fin- 
est variety  ever  raised  at  the  school. 


Last   Saturday's  game  between  the 
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Harrisburg  and  Training:  School  teams, 
was  called  at  the  end  of  the  second 
inning,  because  of  a  severe  thunder 
storm.  Andrews,  pitching  for  the 
school  was  touched  for  three  hits  and 
three  runs,  while  the  local  boys  were 
unable  to  secure  a  hit  or  run  during 
their  two   turns   at   bat. 


There  seems  to  be  a  large  demand 
for  calves  and  we  have  recently  re- 
ceived numbers  of  calls  for  same. 
The  cost  of  raising  calves  has  increas- 
ed and  we  are  informed  that  it  now 
costs  $125  to  raise  a  calf  to  the  point 
of   being   a    milker. 


One  of  our  good  friends,  always 
looking  out  for  the  interest  of  the 
boys,  recently  decided  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  "North  Carolina  Christian  Ad- 
vocate" to  each  of  our  sixteen  Cot- 
tages. This  is  an  excellent  religious 
paper  and  we  are  very  grateful  for 
this  gift. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Carriker  and 
little  daughter,  Dorothy  Jane,  have 
returned  from  a  three  weeks'  auto 
tour.  They  visited  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Mammonth  Cave,  Ky; 
and  Little  Rock,  Ark.  They  report 
an  excellent  trip. 

A  number  of  boys  on  the  work 
force  have  been  fixing  the  lawn  be- 
tween the  dairy  barn  and  the  Re- 
ceiving Building.  Considerable  grad- 
ing has  been  done  and  terraces  have 
been  built  to  keep  water  from  wash- 
ing and  destroying  grass, 


In  the  absence  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Shel- 
don, of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who 
is    enjoying   a    vacation    in    Vermont, 


Mr.  McCachren  had  charge  of  the 
service  in  the  auditorium  last  Sunday 
afternoon.  He  brought  with  him  as 
the  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  Dr.  Mc- 
Ilwaine,  pastor  of  Dilworth  Presby- 
terian Church,  Charlotte,  who  de- 
livered  an  excellent   sermon. 


Superintendent  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Bog- 
er  have  returned  from  a  ten  days 
northern  trip.  During  this  time  they 
visited  Niagara  Falls,  Toronto,  Cana- 
da; Atlantic  City,  Philadelphia  and 
Washington.  While  in  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Boger  purchased  some  hose  off- 
ered at  bargain  rates,  and  upon  re- 
turning home  discovered  they  were 
made  in  High  Point,  N.  C,  just  a  few 
miles   from   here. 


Upon  assembling  for  our  regular 
Sunday  School  session  last  Sunday 
morning,  we  noticed  the  appearance 
of  some  new  faces  among  the  musi- 
cians on  the  rostrum.  They  were: 
Mrs.  Lisk,  violin  and  Messrs  Poole 
and  Grove,  saxaphones,  who  together 
with  Mrs.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Johnson, 
our  regular  pianist  and  cornetist,  res- 
pectively, added  greatly  to  the  musi- 
cal part  of  the  service. 


The  Flowe's  Store  team  made  an- 
other visit  to  the  local  diamond  on 
Thursday  afternoon  of  last  Week,  and 
were  easily  defeated  by  the  score  of 
6  to  1:  Lisk  pitched  for  the  Training 
School  was  touched  for  nine  hits, 
but  kept  them  well  scattered.  He  was 
backed  up  by  some  first-class  fielding. 
Bost  also  hurled  well,  holding  the 
locals  to  five  hits,  two  being  triples. 
Errors  were  largely  responsible  for 
three  runs  scored  by  the  Training 
School   boys. 
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We  would  call  our  reader's  atten- 
tion to  some  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning one  of  the  boys  paroled  re- 
cently. When  this  boy  came  to  us 
four  years  and  eight  months  ago,  he 
was  considered  dull  and  mentally  're- 
tarded. He  was  placed  in  the  first 
grade  here,  and  for  a  long  time  his 
case  seemed  hopeless.  He  remained 
in  this  grade  for  two  and  one-half 
years  before  he  finally  grasped  the 
meaning  of  it  all.  He  was  then  pro- 
moted and  from  that  time  made  amaz- 
ing progress  in  his  school  work,  and 
during  the  next  two  years  reached 
the  sixth  grade,  at  Avhich  time  he  was 
paroled.  This  unusual  occurrence 
shows  how  great  obstacles  were  over- 
come by  a  boy  who,  instead  of  giving 
up  when  it  seemed  that  the  task  was 
too  hard,  just  stuck  to  it  and  finally 
Avon  out. 


We  were  in  receipt  of  some  strange 
criticism  last  week.  A  passing  tour- 
ist saw  our  flags  displayed  along  the 
National  Highway  and  upon  reaching 
Concord,  called  the  post  master  and 
requested  him  to  call  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  some  flag  other  than 


Old  Glory  was  being  flown  from  the 
same  pole  and  above  the  U.  S.  Flag. 
While  we  appreciate  the  patriotic 
spirit  shown  by  the  gentleman  from 
Brooklyn  we  beg  to  inform  him  that 
he  must  have  been  the  victim  of 
an  optical  illusion.  The  flags  display- 
ed on  the  northern  end  of  our  cam- 
pus are  the  U.  S.  Flag  and  the  North 
Carolina  state  flag — and  they  are 
flown  from  separate  steel  poles,  exactly 
the  same  height.  In  going  over  the 
same  ground,  we  find  that  the  seem- 
ing difference  in  the  height  is  caused 
by  the  way  one  approaches  the  poles. 
Because  of  the  peculiar  angle  of  vis- 
ion as  one  approaches  the  bridge 
coming  from  Concord,  the  pole  flying 
the  U.  S.  flag  looks  higher,  and  when 
approaching  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, the  one  flying  the  State  flag 
seems  higher.  So  Old  Glory  still 
waves  at  Jackson  Training  School; 
the  most  beautiful  flag,  the  emblem 
of  the  greatest  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  globe;  and  because  of  our 
great  love  and  respect  for  this  starry 
banner,  Ave  AATould  not  permit  any  oth- 
er flag  to  fly  above  it. 


Another  indication  of  the  tremendous  extent  to  which  the  aviation  in- 
dustry is  expected  to  develop  in  the  near  future  can  be  seen  in  action 
taken  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  airport  section  of  the  Aeronautical 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

This  organization  recommended  that  all  cities  of  100,000  or  more  must 
build  their  airports  so  as  to  be  able  to  handle  a  traffic  of  at  least  100 
planes  a  day.  In  addition,  it  was  estimated  that  at  least  $500,000,000 
will  be  spent  on  airports  in  the  United  States  this  year. 

Figures  such  as  these  show  how  aviation  is  progressing.  At  present 
only  Chicago  reaches  the  100  planes  per  day  figure.  If  the  small  cities  are 
to  attain  this  level  soon— and  the  industry's  leaders  believe  they  will — 
the  business  of  aviation  will  have  expanded  to  many  times  its  present 
size. — Salisbury  Post. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 

Northbound 


No. 

30  To  New  York 

1 :45  A. 

M. 

No. 

136  to  Washington 

4:21  A. 

M. 

No. 

36  to  New  York 

9  :58  A. 

M. 

No. 

46  to  Monroe 

2:02  P. 

M. 

No. 

34  to  New  York 

3:45  P. 

M. 

No. 

12  to  Richmond 

6:43  P. 

M. 

•No 

.     38  to  New  York 

7:54  P. 

M. 

No. 

32  to  New  York 

8:46  P. 

M. 

No. 

40  to  New  York 

Southbound 

8:56  P. 

M. 

No. 

29  to  Birmingham 

2:25  A. 

M. 

No. 

31  to  Augusta 

4:51  A. 

M. 

No. 

11  to  Charlotte 

7:51  A. 

M. 

No. 

33  to  New  Orleans 

8:15  A. 

M. 

No. 

39  to  Atlanta 

8:55  A. 

M. 

No. 

37  to  New  Orleans 

11:29  A. 

M. 

No. 

45  to  Westminister 

3:31  P. 

M. 

No. 

135  to  Atlanta 

8:48  P. 

M. 

No. 

35  to  New  Orleans 

9:39  P. 

M. 

*, 

Vll    trains    stop    in 

Concord 

ex- 

cept    No.    38,    northbound. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington  and    beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Con- 
cord to  discharge  passengers  coming 
from   Washington    and   beyond. 
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I  believe  in  boys  and  girls,  the  men  and  women  of  a  great  tomorrow,  that 
whatever  the  boy  soweth  the  man  shall  reap.  I  believe  in  the  curse  of  ignor- 
ance, in  the  efficacy  of  schools,  in  the  dignity  of  teaching  and  the  job  of  serv- 
ing another.  I  believe  in  wisdom  as  revealed  in  human  lives  as  well  as  in  the 
pages  of  a  printed  book;  in  lessons  taught  not  so  much  by  precept  as  by  ex- 
ample; in  ability  to  work  with  the  hands  as  well  as  to  think  with  the  head;  in 
everything  that  makes  life  large  and  lovely.  I  believe  in  beauty  of  the  school 
room,  in  the  home,  in  daily  life  out  of  doors.  I  believe  in  laugh'ng,  in  all 
ideals  and  distant  hopes  that  lure  us  on.  I  believe  that  every  day  ice  receive 
a  just  reward  for  all  ive  do.  I  believe  in  the  present  and  its  opportunities 
in  the  future  and  its  promises,  and  in  the  divine  joy  of  living. — Selected. 


"A  RIDE  ON  THE  KING'S  HIGHWAY  IN  OLE  VIRGINIA" 

To  make  a  visit  to  various  places  in  eastern  Virginia,  including  Nansemond, 
Isle  of  Wight  and  York  counties,  and  see  the  many  po  .it.i  or  interest,  from 
the  date  of  the  first  English  settlements  on  to  the  time  of  the  Americas  In- 
dependence, one  is  obliged  to  have  a  clearer  conception  and  finer  appreciation 
of  one 's  country  and  its  people,  and  at  the  same  time  realize  that  the  early 
patriots,  through  hardships,  blazed  the  way  for  progressive  America,  Ave  boast 
of  today.  An  automobile  trip  direct  from  Suffolk  to  Newport  News,  over  the 
King's  Highway  (once  the  old  stage  coach  road)  and  then  on  to  the  longest 
bridge  in  the  world  that  spans  the  historic  James  River  is  marked  by  shrines 
that  record  the  early  history  of  our  country.  Words  are  inadequate  and  time 
too  precious  to  give  in  detail  a  resume  of  things  seen,  or  attempt  to  express 
the  feeling  of  reverence  inspired   for  the   early   pioneers   of    '  'Ole   Virginia' ' 
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who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  the  love  of  home  and  freedom.  You  can 
only  see  the  country,  and  its  splendid  people  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
early  history  of  America,  that  had  its  beginning  in  and  around  Yorktown, 
Jamestown  and  Williamsburg. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Uplift  will  be  found  an  interesting  sketch  of  ' '  Old  York- 
town  and  Its  History,"  by  historian  of  Compte  de  Grasse  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
a  sketch  of  "The  Old  Brick  Church,"  of  Isle  of  Wight  county,  and  a  sketch 
of  Old  Williamsburg,  that  is  being  made  over  without,  loss  of  its  ancient  pres- 
tige, by  the  help  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  through  the  solicitation  and 
inspiration  of  Dr.  W.  A.  R.  Goodwin,  rector  of  old  Bruton  Parish  church.  This 
restoration  project  is  the  greatest  ever  undertaken  in  America,  and  some  have 
claimed  that  it  is  the  greatest  project  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

************* 

WOMAN  SUFFERAGE 

Not  long  ago  the  women's  organizations  in  this  country  celebrated  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  nineteenth  amendment  to  the  United 
States  constitution — the  law  which  gave  them  the  ballot. 

At  the  tme  this  law  was  passed  there  were  many  dire  predictions  that  both 
politics  and  government  would  be  revolutionized  in  this  country  as  a  result. 
Looking  back  over  the  decade  in  which  the  law  has  been  in  operation,  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  taken  place.  Rather,  woman's  intuition  has  helped  matters, 
and  the  government  continues  to  function  as  it  did  when  the  men  only  were 
allowed  to  vote.  Politics  are  still  politics.  A  few  women  have  fought  their 
way  into  the  legislative  branches  of  the  government;  but  very  few.  A  few 
more  are  appearing  in  the  state  governments,  and  many  hold  minor  places. 

We  are  told  that  women  have  not  taken  advantage  of  their  opportunities. 
This  is  not  altogether  true.  The  probable  reason  for  this  lack  of  change  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  human  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same,  whether  it  wears 
trousers  or  short  skirts.  It  is  the  disposition  to  evade  office-holding,  and 
the  men  are  just  as  reluctant  as  the  women. 

************* 

WHEN  A  MAN  IS  RICH 

When,  indeed?  a  man  might  ask  after  reading  what  another  man  said  on 
bein£  asked  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  become  rich.     His  reply  was:  '-''Rich! 
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A  man  today  is  poor  until  he  has  ten  millions." 

A  man  is  rich  only  when  he  feels  rich.  To  be  wealthy  is  to  feel  that  way. 
It  is  state  of  mind,  not  a  matter  of  property,  or  money,  or  possessions  valuable 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Perhaps  in  the  individual's  idea  a  man  is  rich 
only  when  he  becomes  purse-proud.  This  may  happen  to  an  ignorant  poor 
man  who  inherits  two  or  three  thousand  dollars. 

Riches,  like  happiness,  seems  always  to  be  in  the  future.  We  knew  a  man 
who  thought  he  would  be  rich  if  he  owned  $20,000.  When  he  got  that,  his 
definition  of  riches  was  $40,000;  then  $60,000,  and  on  up — always  an  amount 
he  did  not  possess.  Multiply  these  amounts  by  one  hundred,  and  the  result  is 
the  same.  A  strange  thing,  apparently,  but  not  in  fact.  The  rich  feeling  does 
not  come  to  men  because  in  almost  every  case  as  a  man  adds  to  his  possessions 
his  wants  increase — or  if  not  his  own  personal  desires,  those  of  his  family, 
so  it  happens,  in  the  familiar  lines  of  Pope,  that 

' '  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast ; 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest." 

It  is  because  of  this  multiplication  of  wants,  particularly  in  city  life,  that 
we  have  about  come  to  the  belief  that  men  in  villages  and  on  farms  who  feel 
rich  with  resources  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollars,  get  more  content  and 
pleasure  out  of  life  than  city  men  who  feel  poor  with  much  larger  possessions. 


DON'T  DODGE 

When  responsibilities  come  knocking  at  your  door,  don't  dodge;  don't  hedge. 
You  cannot  escape  responsibilities  in  this  life.  He  that  will  not  stoop  for  a 
pin  shall  never  be  worth  a  point.  You  may  get  through  life  with  not  a  thing 
depending  upon  you.  But  that  is  all  you  will  do — just  get  through.  Giving 
no  benefit  to  the  world,  for  having  lived;  never  brightening  somebody's  cor- 
ner; just  inert — a  side-stepper.  People  have  no  particular  love  for  the 
dodgers. 

You  don't  need  to  be  bossy  and  officious  about  assuming  the  responsibility 
that  comes  to  you.  You  don't  need  to  trample  on  other  people's  toes.  You 
don't  need  to  go  seeking  other  people's  responsibilities,  taking  them  on  your 
own  shoulders,  and  grabbing  what  isn't  yours.  Enough  will  come  to  you  if 
you  but  stand  up  and  meet  the  challenge  of  time  and  conditions  as  it  effects 
your  own  existence.  It  takes  no  more  courage  to  fight  and  succeed  than  it 
does  to  run  away  and  fail.     Get  use  to  responsibility.     It  is  a  habit.     But  it 
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is  a  habit  every  one  should  cultivate.         ■   :-i 


A  whole  lot  of  people. on  this  mundane  sphere  are  continually  patting  the 
Devil  on  the  back.  Some  consciously;  and  some  unconsciously.  And  when 
calamity  comes,  they  wonder  why. 

"Eat  not  bread  of  him  that  hath  an  evil  eye,"  is  an  old  proverb.  The  man 
who  sups  with  the  Devil  needs -a  long  spoon.  Be  friendly  ,with  everybody  but 
the  fellow  who  sneers  at  honor,  and  all  things  religious.  Cross  the  street  when 
you  see  the  man  with  the  evil  eye  coming  your  way.  The  man  whose  liver  is 
so  jaundiced  that  he  can't  see  good  in  anybody  is  as  dangerous  as  streptococ- 
cus.. 

If  you  keep  company  with  crooks  or  bandits  don't  be  surprised  if  you  find 
yourself  keeping  time  with  them  at  the  lockstep.  Friendliness  with  evil  is 
patting  the  Devil  on  the  back.  It  won't  be  long  until  you  find  him  at  your 
table. 

The  Apostle  Paul  told  the  Thessalonians  to  "Abstain  from  all  appearances 
of  evil."  The  Bible  is  full  of  admonitions  on  the  subject  of  evil  as  a  deterrent 
to  all  good  Avorks  and  the  glory  of  God. 

$      $       $      $       $       *       *       *       &       -M       -X-       * 


THE  TONGUE 

"The  boneless  tongue,  so  small  so  weak. 

Can  crush  and  kill,"   declares  the  Greek. 
"The  tongue  destroys  a  greater  horde." 

The  Turks  assert,   "than  does  the  sword." 
The  Persain  proverb  wisely  saith: 

"A  lengthy  tongue,  an  early  death;" 
Or  sometimes  takes  this  form  instead: 

"Dion't  let  your  tongue  cut  off  your  head." 
"The  tongue  can  speak  a  word  whose  speed," 

Says  the  Chinese,    "outstrip  the  steed"; 
While  Arab  sages  this  impart: 

"The  tongue's  great  storehouse  is  the  heart." 
From  Hebrew  write  this  saying  sprung: 

"Tho  feet  should  slip,  ne'er  let  the  tongue." 
The  sacred  writer  crowns  the  whole: 

"Who  keeps  his  tongue  doth  keep  his  soul." — Selected. 
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OLD  YORKTOWN  AND  ITS  HISTORY 


By  Mrs.  Sydney  Smith 


.The  town  of  York  (now  Yorktown) 
was  laid  off  in  1691  by  Laurence 
Smith,  surveyor.  The  king  issued  or- 
ders that  fifty  acres  of  land  should 
be  bought  and  laid  off  for  a  shire 
town  (court-house  town),  and  must 
be  paid  for  from  the  king's  treasury 
(which  was  tobacco).  The  land  be- 
longed to  Benjamin  Read,  of  Glou- 
cester, and  the  amount  paid  for  it 
was  ten  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco. 
The  river  on  which  Yorktown  was 
built  Avas  first  called  the  Charles  Riv- 
er, and  afterwards  the  York,  from 
York  in  England,  from  which  town 
and  river  took  their  name.  A  map  of 
the  town  maye  by  Laurence  Smith  in 
1691  is  on  record  in  the  clerk's  office. 
When  the  town  of  York  was  first  laid 
out,  there  were  two  trustees  appointed 
to  hold  the  legal  title  to  the  said  lands 
and  to  sell  the  same  off  into  lots  of 
one-half  acre  each,  and  any  person 
buying  a  lot  had  to  covenant  in  the 
deed  conveying  the  same,  that  he 
would  build  a  house  on  the  said  lot 
within  the  year  and  if  he  failed  to 
do  this  the  lot  was  forfeited.  The  price 
paid  for  each  lot  was  180  pounds  of 
tobacco.  There  are  seven  cross  streets 
running  east  and  west :  Bacon,  Smith, 
Pearl,  Read,  Grace,  Ballard  and  Buck- 
ner,  all  of  which  were  laid  off  and  nam. 
ed  at  the  time  that  the  town  was  laid 
off.  Yorktown  has  been  burned  three 
times  and  very  few  of  the  old  houses 
remain.  All  that  is  left  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary breastworks  are  a  few 
mounds  which  will  be  seen  on  the 
left-hand  sir1'  of  the  road  as  one 
leaves     the    monument      All     of    'Vie 


forts  around  Yorktown  were  products 
of  the  Revolution  but  were  reinforced 
during  the  War  Between  the  States 
by  Magruder  when  McClellan  came 
up  the  Peninsula.  Being  already  there 
it  was  easier  to  reinforce  them  than 
to  build  others.  Fort  Hamilton,  just 
out  of  the  town,  was  named  for  the 
gallang  young  general,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  took  this  fort.  It  is  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation  and  is  seen 
on  the  left  in  going  to  Temple  Farm, 
on  which  is  the  Moore  House,  where 
the  Articles  of  Agreement  were  drawn 
up. 

The  old  Episcopal  Church,  built  in 
1700,  is  constructed  of  oyster  shells 
and  a  formation  of  rock  and  sand  stuc- 
coed. The  original  building  was  Cruci- 
form, but  the  arms  of  the  cross  were 
destroyed,  and  only  the  main  "part 
of  the  building  is  left.  The  found- 
ation of  one  of  the  arms  is  still  to 
be  seen  on  the  left.  The  bell  and 
communion  service  were  presented  to 
the  church  by  Queen  Anne,  and  both 
are  still  used.  The  bell  bears  the  date 
1725.  It  withstood  everything  except 
the  Civil  War,  when  a  magazine  ex- 
ploded in  the  west  end  of  the  town 
while  McClellan  was  there,  and 
damaged  the  belfry  so  badly  the  bell 
fell  and  was  cracked.  It  was  taken 
away  by  one  of  the  soldiers  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  some  smelting  company.  In  1881, 
the  time  of  the  Centennial  at  York- 
town,  it  was  recast  and  sent  back 
as  a  present  to  the  church. 

In  the  yard  of  the  church  are  many 
old  tombs,  six  generations  of  the  Nel- 
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son  family  being  represented  among 
them.  That  of  Scotch  Tom  Nelson, 
the  founder  of  the  Nelson  family  in 
York,  is  first  and  is  an  antique  monu- 
ment. On  the  four  sides  are  chernbs. 
On  the  head  of  one  a  crown  is  being 
placed,  and  another  with  a  trumpet 
is  proclaiming,  "All  Olory  to  God." 
The  inscription  has  all  disappeared. 
At  the  foot  of  this  grave  is  another 
tomb  made  of  brick  and  not  so  elab- 
orate. It  marks  the  body  of  Presi- 
dent William  Nelson,  son  of  Scotch 
Tom  Nelson  and  president  of  the 
King's  Council.  Then  comes  the  grave 
of  Governor  Nelson,  son  of  William 
Nelson.  This  grave  lay  for  years  un- 
marked, no  one  knowing  exactly  where 
this  great  man  was  buried.  Mr.  Lee, 
of  Gloucester,  rector  of  the  church, 
found  an  old  history  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  Governor  Thomas  Nelson 
was  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  grave 
of  his  father,  President  William  Nel- 
son. Since  then  the  descendants  of 
the  Nelsons  have  marked  his  grave 
with  a  large  graniie  slab  bearing  the 
f ollowing  inscription : 

"General  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr. 
Patriot,  Soldier,  Christian  Gentleman, 
Born  December  12,  1738;  Died  Jan- 
uary 2,  1789.  Mover  of  the  Resolu- 
tion of  May  16,  1776,  in  the  Virginia 
Convention  Instructing  Her  Delegates 
in  Congress  to  Move  That  Body  to 
Declare  the  Colonies  Free  and  Inde- 
pendent States ;  Signer  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence;  War  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia;  Commander  of  the 
Virginia  Forces.  'He  gave  all  for 
Liberty!'  " 

The  other  three  generations  are  bur- 
ied to  the  right  of  these  tombs,  and 


their  graves  are  inclosed  by  an  iron 
fence. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  when  the 
soldiers  went  through  Yorktown  burn- 
ing everything  as  they  went,  they  took 
the  furniture  out  of  the  church  and 
made  a  bonfire,  afterwards  using  the 
church  for  a  stable.  It  was  also  used 
during  the  Civil  War  as  a  hospiital. 

The  Moore  House,  on  Temple  Farm, 
was  the  summer  home  of  Governor 
Spottswood,  who  was  the  great  Marl- 
borough's aide-de-camp,  and  who  had 
borne  the  news  of  Bernheim  to  Eng- 
land. He  established  the  iron  foundry 
in  America.  His  body  was  brought 
from  Maryland  and  buried  on  the 
farm  by  what  is  called  "The  Temple." 
It  is  said  that  Governor  Spottswood 
built  a  temple  or  church  on  the  farm, 
and  it  is  from  this  that  the  name  is 
derived.  This  is  traditional  and  not 
authentic,  as  it  is  thought  that  the 
temple  is  of  older  date.  The  name 
may  have  been  taken  from  the  an- 
cestors of  Governor  Spottswood  by 
that  name.  The  Moore  House  is  nam- 
ed for  Bernard  Moore,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Governor  Spottswood. 
In  this  house,  in  the  room  on  the 
right  as  you  enter,  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  were  drawn  up.  It  has 
been  said  by  some  that  they  were 
signed  in  this  room,  but  the  fact  is 
that  Washington  went  out  to  his  camp 
in  the  trenches  to  have  them  signed. 
At  the  Temple  the  only  grave  to  be 
seen  is  that  of  Major  William  Gooch, 
with   the   following   inscription: 

"Within  the  tomb  their  dust  interred 

He, 
No  shape  but  substance,  true  nobility, 
Itself,    though    young    in   years,    just 

twenty-nine, 
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Yet  graced  with  virtues  moral  and 
divine. 

The  church  from  him  did  good  par- 
ticipate 

In  council  rare  fit  to  adorn  a  State." 

William  Gooch  came  to  Virginia  in 
1650.  He  represented  the  county  of 
York  in  the  House  of  Burgess  in  1654. 
He  died  in  1655. 

There  is  another  tomb  that  was 
ploughed  up  on  the  farm  and  is  kept 
in  the  basement  of  the  Moore  House. 
This  gives  the  name  of  Turner,  and 
the  date  of  his  death  as  October  19, 
1781,  the  day  of  the  surrender.  He 
was  killed  during  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  and  the  inscription  on  the  slab 
reads:  "It  was  the  cruel  ball  that 
took  him  from  his  loved  ones'  arms. ' ' 
There  is  a  part  of  the  foundation  of 
the  temple  to  be  seen,  and  no  doubt 
a  good  many  tombs  are  buried  be- 
neath the  ground  and  could  be  found 
by  excavating.  It  seems,  however,  as 
if  none  of  the  owners  of  the  farm  care 
to  have  the  place  disturbed. 

The  old  Custom  House,  which  stands 
now  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
was  the  first  custom  house  in  Ameri- 
ca. Yorktown  being  the  first  port  of 
entry,  all  vessels  doing  business  with 
the  Northern  cities  had  to  come  first 
to  this  port  for  papers  before  going 
on.  The  building  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  about  1715,  but  this  date  is 
not  authentic.  It  is  built  of  old  Eng- 
lish brick.  The  first  and  only  bank 
in  Yorktown  is  housed  in  the  Custom 
House,  and  visitors  are  always  wel- 
come. 

Cornwallis'  cave,  down  under  the 
hill,  is  said  to  have  been  the  hiding 
place  of  Cornwallis  during  the  siege 
of  Yorktown.     We  cannot  think  this 


of  the  brave  general  at  the  head  of 
the  British  Array.  Perhaps  if  he  went 
in  the  cave  it  was,  just  as  the  sight- 
seers goes,  to  look  at  it.  It  is  thought 
to  have  been  a  smuggler's  cave.  The 
only  way  of  getting  into  the  cave  was 
through  a  small  hole  just  over  where 
the  door  now  is.  By  means  of  a  lad- 
der of  some  make  anyone  could  crawl 
in  and  out  without  being  seen.  This 
cave  was  used  during  the  Civil  war  as 
a  magazine.  A  large  fort  was  built 
around  it  to  protect  it.  A  passageway 
was  constructed  which  led  to  the  cave, 
and  the  holes  which  are  cut  in  the 
cave  were  made  to  hold  large  beams 
used  in  making  the  passageway.  Some 
time  after  the  war  all  of  this  gave 
way  and  fell  in.  The  owner  of  the 
place  cleared  away  the  debris,  dug 
out  a  place  of  entrance,  put  up  a  door, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Centennial  of 
1881  began  to  charge  an  admission 
fee  of  ten  cents.  Whatever  its  his- 
tory the  cave  is  one  of  the  places  of 
interest  of  Yorktown  and  should  be 
seen  by  all  visitors.  Upon  entering 
one  finds  himself  in  a  large  room, 
to  the  right  of  which  is  a  smaller 
room. 

The  West  House  was  the  home  of 
Elizabeth  Nelson,  the  oldest  daughter 
of  President  William  Nelson,  who 
married  Major  West,  a  member  of  the 
governor's  staff.  Three  Revolution- 
ary cannon  balls  went  through  the 
house,  a  twelve-inch  sill  in  the  base- 
ment being  cut  in  half  by  one  of 
them,  another  going  through  the  first 
floor.  There  are  marks  now  on  the 
walls  in  each  room  where  the  ball 
penetrated. 

The  small  monument  is  said  to  mark 
the  spot  of  the  surrender.  Mr.  Shaw, 
a  patriotic  old  gentleman,  then  super- 
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intendent  of  the  National  Cemetery, 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  his- 
torical places  in  \Yorktown.  After 
being  in  the  town  for  some  time  with- 
out being  shown  anything  to  mark 
the  spot  of  the  surrender,  he  deter- 
mined to  try  to  find  the  spot.  It  is 
known  to  have  been  somewhere  near 
the  cemetery,  and  at  the  place  where 
the  poplar  trees  were  planted.  In 
searching  around  he  found  what  ho 
thought  to  be  the  stumps  of  these  trees. 
At  this  place  he  placed  a  monument  at 
his  own  expense,  hoping  the  govern- 
ment would  in  time  replace  it  with  a 
larger  one.  The  government,  doubting 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  ShaAv's  location  as 
being  that  where  the  sword  was  given 
up.,  and  unwilling  to  erect  a  monument 
to  mark  such  a  great  event,  with  the 
possibility  of  discovering  in  after  years 
a  mistake  in  the  location,  decided  not 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  marking 
the  spot  of  the  surrender  until  it  could 
be  authentically  ascertained.  Mr. 
Shaw  was  very  much  disappointed  and 
kept  the  little  monument  at  his  own 
expense  while  he  lived.  After  his 
death  no  one  seemed  enough  interest- 
ed to  look  after  it,  and  it  is  falling 
down  by  degrees.  Soon  there  will  b1 
nothing  left.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the 
near  future  the  government  will  by 
some  means  find  the  spot  of  the  sur- 
render and  erect  a  suitable  monument, 
which  will  be  looked  after  with  little 
extra  expense  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  National  Cemetery.  Tins  is 
the  place  of  all  places  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  should 
be  interested  in,  for  it  was  here  that 
our  country  gained  its  independence. 
If  not  at  the  spot  of  the  Shaw  monu- 
ment, then  somewhere  near  it  the 
sword  of  the  British  Army  was  given 


up  and  America  was  free. 

The  Old  English  Tavern,  now  called 
the  Yorktown  Hotel,  was  the  first 
tavern  to  be  built  in  YorktoAvn.  It 
was  here  that  "Washington,  LaFayette, 
Cornwallis  and  other  great  generals 
were  entertained.  It  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  the  oldest  house  now 
standing  in  Yorktown. 

Swan  Tavern  at  Yorktown. — This 
ancient  building  was  opened  as  a  house 
of  entertainment  on  the  18th  day  of 
March,  1822,  and  is  now  in  its  130th 
year,  being  the  senior  establishment 
of  it  kind  in  the  United  States.  It 
now  receives  and  accomodates  trav- 
elers on  the  following  terms :  Visitors 
are  to  state  their  names  and  resi- 
dences and  be  prepared  to  pay  their 
fare  in  specie  change,  without  regard 
to  age,  at  the  following  rates,  Dinner 
and  Supper,  fifty  cents  each ;  lodging, 
twenty-five  cents ;  servants '  meals, 
twenty-five  cents  each ;  Weekly  Board, 
nine  dollars ;  Monthly  Board,  one  dol- 
lar per  day ;  Horses,  seventy-five  cents 
per  night,  and  single  feed,  twenty-five 
cents.  Plain  drinks  at  the  Bar,  six 
and  a  quarter  cents  each;  Punch,  Mint 
Julips,  &c,  double  that  price.  Booms 
for  public  meetings,  court  martial, 
taking  depositions,  and  such  like  as- 
semblages, will  be  charged  by  the  day. 
As  the  house  is  not  intended  of  lazy, 
unprofitable  resort,  mere  loungers  are 
required  to  keep  away;  and  all  who 
come  only  to  idle  their  time  at  the 
fire  in  winter,  or  to  gulp  down  ice 
water  in  the  summer,  will  be  charged, 
daily,  twenty-five  cents  each.  Rude, 
noisy  or  intoxicated  persons  will  r  or 
be   tolerated   on   any  terms. 

Yorktown,    1852  * 

Robert  Anderson. 
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The  Nelson  House  was  the  home  of 
Governor  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  and  the 
headquarters  of  Corriwallis  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  siege,  his  head- 
quarters being  first  in  Secretary  House 
on  what  is  known  as  Secretary  Hill, 
just  beyond  the  monument.  Scotch 
Tom  Nelson,  the  first  Nelson  ancestor 
in  America,  brought  three  sons  with 
him,  William,  Hugh  and  Thomas.  He 
built  a  home  for  each  of  them  and 
this  house  was  built  for  William  Nel- 
son, president  of  the  King's  Council 
and  father  of  Governor  Thomas  Nel- 
son. Some  give  the  date  of  its  erec- 
tion as  1740,  but  the  writer  found 
among  some  old  papers  copied  from 
an  old  history  giving  1711  as  the  time 
of  the  building  of  this  house  for  Wil- 
liam Nelson,  the  son  of  Scotch  Tom 
Nelson.  Miss  Kate  Nelson,  the  last 
of  the  Nelson  Family  to  live  in  this 
house  also  told  the  writer  that  her 
father  had  stated  to  her  that  the 
house  was  built  in  1711.  It  bears 
marks  of  Revolutionary  cannon  balls, 
one  of  which  was  fired  by  Governor 
Nelson  himself  when  Cornwallis  occu- 
pied the  house.  This  house  has  a 
secret  panel  and  a  winding  stairway 
leading  to  the  attic.  The  wall  around 
the  house  was  not  built  until  after  the 
Civil  War,  and  was  put  up  by  the 
last  William  Nelson,  of  Texas,  a 
grandson  of  the  governor.  It  was  in 
the  Nelson  House  that  General  LaFay- 
ette  was  entertained  when  he  visited 
Yorktown  in  1824.  Scotch  Tom  Nel- 
son's house  stood  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street  from  the  Nelson  House 
and  was  shelled  down  during  the  siege. 
His  office  stood  in  good  condition  un- 
til tAvo  years  ago,  when  it  was  burned. 
The  Nelson  heirs  owned  this  place  un- 
til   1907,    when    it    was    sold    to    Mr. 


Joseph  Bryan,  of  Richmond.  It  is 
now  owned  by  Captain  George  P. 
Blow,  of  LaSalle,  111.,  a  retired  naval 
officer  and  a  Virginian  by  birth.  In 
the  gable  end  of  the  house  can  be  seen 
a  hole  made  by  a  ball  fired  by  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  Nelson  when  it  fur- 
nished refuge  for  the  enemy.  Gov- 
ernor Nelson  was  a  signer  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  war  gov- 
ernor, and  commanded  the  Virginia 
militia  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
When  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  he  was 
sent  to  Eton  and  afterwards  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  with  high 
honors.  In  1761  he  returned  home 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses  through  the  influence  of 
his   family. 

The  monument  which  stands  today 
in  Yorktown  was  built  to  commemor- 
ate the  victory  of  the  Revolution.  In 
1781  the  first  Congress  which  met 
after  the  Revolutionary  War  adopted 
resolutions  ordering  one  hundred  thou, 
sand  dollars  to  be  appropriated  to 
build  a  monument  in  Yorktown  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  the  Amer- 
icans. 

It  was  not  until  1880  (nearly  one 
hundred  years  | afterwards)  that  the 
direction  was  carried  out.  There  were 
artists  appointed,  R.  M.  Hunt  and 
J.  A.  Ward,  of  NeAV  York,  and  Henry 
Yan  Brunt,  of  Boston,  and  the  design 
and  model  were  to  be  accepted  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  The  sentiment  of 
this  mounment  is  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  set  forth  in  the  dedicatory 
inscription  that  by  the  victory  of 
Yorktown  the  independence  of  AmerL 
ca  was  achieved.  The  four  sides  of 
the  base  contain,  first,  an  inscription 
dedicating  the  monument  as  a  memor- 
ial of  victory,  second,  an  inscription 
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presenting  a  succinct  narrative  of  the 
siege;  third,  the  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  King  of  France;  fourth,  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  pediments  over  these  four 
sides  are  carved,  first,  emblems  of 
nationality;  second,  emblems  of  war; 
third,  emblems  of  alliance ;  and,  fourth 
emblems  of  peace. 

The  base  is  devoted  to  the  histori- 
cal statements.  On  the  circular  pro- 
dum  are  thirteen  female  figures,  re- 
presenting the  thirteen  original  States. 
On  the  belt  beneath  the  feet  are  the 
words,  "One  Country,  One  Destiny, 
and  One  Constitution."  The  thirty- 
eight  stars  on  the  column  represents 
the  thirty-eight  States  that  had  been 
admitted  to  the  Union  up  to  the  time 
that  the  monument  was  erected.  In  the 
midst  of  the  stars  is  the  shield  of 
Yorktown,  '"The  Branch  of  Peace." 
At  the  top  stands  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty,  star-crowned,  welcoming  the 
people  of  all  nations  to  share  with  us 
our  peace  anad  prosperity.  The  monu. 
ment  is  ninety-five  feet  six  inches  in 
height.  The  inscriptions  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

FIRST 

At  Yorktown  on  October  19,  1781, 
after  a  siege  of  nineteen  days  by 
5,500  Americans  and  7,000  French 
troops  of  the  line,  3,500  militia  under 
the  command  of  General  Thomas  Nel- 
son and  thirty-six  French  ships  of 
war,  Earl  Cornwallis,  commander  of 
the  British  forces  at  Yorktown  and 
Gloucester,  surrendered  his  army  of 
7,251  officers  and  men,  840  seamen 
and  240  standards  to  his  Excellency, 
George  Washington,  Comman,der-in- 
chief  of  the  combined  forces  of  Ameri- 
ca and  France,  and  to  his  Excellency, 


the  Compte  de  Rochambeau,  command- 
ing the  auxiliary  troops  of  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  in  America,  and  to 
his  Excellency,  the  Compte  de  Grasse, 
commanding-in-chief  the  naval  army 
of  France  in  the  Chesapeake. 
SECOND 

The  treaty  of  peace  concluded  Feb- 
ruary, 1778,  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Louis  XVI,  King  of 
France,  declares  the  essential  end  of 
the  present  defensive  alliance  is  to 
maintain  effectually  the  liberty,  sov- 
ereignty and  independence,  absolute 
and  unlimited,  of  the  United  States  as 
well  in  matters  of  government  as  of 
commerce. 

THIRD 

Erected  in  j:>ursuance  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  adopted  October  29, 
1781,  and  one  approved  June  7,  1880, 
to  commemorate  the  victory  by  which 
the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  was  achieved. 
FOURTH 

The  provisional  articles  of  peace 
concluded  November  30,  1782,  and  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
September  3,  1783,  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  and  George  III, 
King  of  Great  Britian  and  Ireland, 
declares  his  Britanic  Majesty  acknow- 
ledged the  said  United  States,  viz. : 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations, Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  to  be  free,  sover- 
eign and  independent  States. 

This  monument  was  to  have  cost 
$100,000.  Only  $95,000  was  paid,  the 
remaining  $5,000  being  put  in  the 
treasury,  where  it  was  drawing  in- 
terest.    Ex-President  Taft  visited  the 
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town  while  he  was  Secretary  of  State 
and  became  very  much  interested  in 
Yorktown  and  the  monument.  Seeing 
only  a  little  pale  fence  around  the 
monument,  falling  down  from  year  to 
year,  and  learning  of  the  $5,000  ly- 
ing in  the  treasury,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  have  this  sum  used  in  im- 
proving the  premises  and  effected  an 
appropriation  of  the  money  to  that 
end.  The  grounds  were  put  in  order, 
granolithic  walks  laid,  and  an  iron 
fence  erected  around  the  square.  Still 
another  monument  has  adorned  York- 
town.  A  monument  was  erected  in 
the  town  in  1860  to  commemorate  the 
surrender.  It  was  thirteen  feet  in 
height  and  composed  of  two  bases  of 
James  River  granite  and  a  shaft  of 
Avhite  marble  bearing  the  following 
inscription : 

''Erected  the  19th  day  of  October, 
1860,  by  the  regimental  and  company 
officers  of  the  Twenty-first  Regiment 
of  Virginia  militia  of  Gloucester  coun- 
ty, and  of  the  volunteer  company  at- 
tached hereto,  to  mark  the  spot  of  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis'  sword  on  the 
19th   of   October,   1781." 

This  monument  was  furnished  by 
John  W.  Davies,  of  Richmond.  It 
was  not  erected  on  the  19th  of 
October  on  account  of  a  heavy  storm, 
its  erection  being  deferred  until  the 
29th  of  October.  The  site  was  authen- 
ticated by  several  marks  of  identifica- 
tion which  has  been  placed  by  Wil- 
liam Nelson,  son  of  Governor  Nelson, 
and  consisting  of  a  heap  of  ballast 
stones  differing  from  those  common 
to  the  locality  and  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  over  from  England  in 
vessels  and  to  have  dated  back  to  the 
time  when  LaFayette  visited  the  town 
in  1824.     Another  landmark  was  the 


poplar  trees  planted  by  William  Nel- 
son in  the  form  of  a  square  about  the 
year  1847.  The  life  of  this  monument 
was  short.  It  fell  a  victim  to  the 
soldiers  who  were  stationed  nearby, 
and  not  a  vestige  of  it  remains.  It 
is  thought  to  have  been  carried  off  by 
relic  hunters. 

The  monument  which  stands  today 
at  Yorktown  as  a  memorial  of  victory 
was  to  have  been  placed  on  the  spot 
of  surrender,  but  the  contract  pro- 
vided that  it  should  be  put  in  the  town 
of  York  and  as  the  spot  of  surrendder 
Avas  outside  of  the  town,  a  situation 
was  chosen  on  the  most  beautiful  bluff 
which  overlooks  the  York  River  and 
on  property  owned  by  the  government 
at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the 
monument. 

A  brief  account  of  the  siege  of 
Yorktown  follows :  Cornwallis  occu- 
pied the  town  with  several  of  his 
ships  lying  at  anchor  above  Gloucester 
Point.  The  American  Army  formed 
a  crescent  about  Yorktown,  Washing- 
ton with  his  army  being  stationed 
about  three  miles  out  in  the  country 
to  the  south.  Nelson  with  the  militia 
at  Wormley's  Creek,  to  the  east,  and 
Rochambeau  to  the  west.  The  French 
Fleet,  Compte  de  Gramme  commander, 
lay  off  in  the  river  forming  a  block 
against  the  British.  Cornwallis,  find- 
ing himself  completely  hemmed  in,  at- 
tempted to  get  over  to  the  Gloucester 
side,  where  part  of  his  army  was  sta- 
tioned. He  had  little  batteaux  (flat 
bottomed  boats)  made  ready  so  that 
when  everything  seemed  opportune  he 
might  make  his  escape.  At  twelve 
o'clock  the  little  boats  with  muffled 
oars,  led  by  Cornwallis  in  person, 
started  across  the  river.  When  they 
were    in    mid-stream    a    heavy    storm 
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arose,  so  violent  that  the  small  craft 
could  not  live  in  the  rough  waters. 
Some  were  driven  ashore,  some  cap- 
sized, and  others  were  captured  by 
the  French  ships.  Part  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  were  sunk  and  others  cap- 
tured by  the  French.  Before  the  ships 
were  taken  Cornwallis  directed  that  ev- 
erything- of  any  value  be  thrown  over- 
board, and  it  is  said  that  a  large  and 
heavy  chest  filled  with  money  and  oth- 
er valuables  was  let  down  into  the 
Avater  in  order  that  it  might  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 
Several  times  the  river  has  been  drag- 
ged for  this  chest,  but  nothing  of  the 
supposed  Cornwallis  treasure  has  ever 
been  discovered.  This  occurred  on 
October  18,  1781,  and  on  the  19th  at 
11  o'clock  the  surrender  took  place. 
Cornwallis  wrote  '  to  Washington  re- 
questing a  postponement  of  the  sur- 
render by  reason  of  his  inability  to 
attend  on  account  of  sickness.  He 
had  written  to  New  York  for  rein- 
forcements and  was  expecting  them  at 
any  time,  and  this  was  his  actual 
motive'for  asking  the  postponement. 
Washington  heard  of  this  and  even 
at  the  time  that  the  message  was  sent 
ships  were  entering  the  river  with 
reinforcements  for  the  British  Army. 
One  was  sunk  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  by  the  French,  and  others  were 
driven  back.  Washington  refused 
Cornwallis'  request  and  insisted  that 
the  surrender  must  take  place  on  the 
19th.  Cornwallis  sent  General  O'Ha- 
ra  to  present  the  sword.  Washington 
refused  to  receive  the  sword  from  a 
minor  general  and  deputized  General 
Lincoln  to  receive  it  for  him  from 
General  O  'Hara.  This  was  a  happy  day 
for  sweet  revenge  for  General  Lincoln, 
for  the  previous  year  he  had  surrend- 


ered at  Charleston  to  an  inferior  offi- 
cer. 

When  the  British  Prime  Minister 
heard  the  news  of  the  surrender  which 
ended  the  great  Revolutionary  War, 
he  threw  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed, 
"My  God,  it's  all  over."  It,  was  all 
over  and   "America   was  free." 

When  Carnwallis  first  entered  York- 
town  he  made  his  headquarters  at 
Secretary  Nelson's  house,  which  stood 
on  Secretary  Hill.  This  secretary  of 
the  King's  Council  was  called  Tory 
Nelson,  because  of  his  friendliness  to 
the  English,  and  it  Avas  because  ot  his 
sympathy  with  the  enemy  that  Corn- 
wallis selected  this  place  for  his  head- 
quarters. The  French  found  that  Corn- 
wallis was  hiding  there  and  opened  fire 
on  the  houve.  The  occupants  were  din- 
ing. The  butler  was  killed  Avhile  see- 
ing the  genqral.  When  Corn  vallis 
found  the  house  Avas  bsing  shelled  he 
said,  "It's  time  to  be  moving,"'  and 
Avent  immediately  to  GoATernor  Nel- 
Kii'slioine.  Secretary  Nds.mV  hous0 
Ava.-  totally  clestroved.  1  earui'tj;  th  .t 
lie  British  command  "H'  IivJ  itn»"!  to 
the  governor's  house,  the  French 
troops  began  firing  on  him  there. 
Washington,  hearing  that  Nelson's 
property  Avas  being  destroyed,  sent 
word  that  nothing  belonging  to  him 
must  be  damaged.  Nelson  himself, 
who  Avas  commanding  the  Virginia 
Militia,  when  he  heard  Washington's 
orders,  went  out  to  the  ships  and  said, 
"I  v\ant  no  property  of  mine  saved 
that  holds  refuge  for  the  enemy." 
Whereupon  he  aimed  the  gun  and  off- 
ered five  guineas  to  the  man  who  Avould 
fire  it.  The  gunners  refused  to  dis- 
obey Washington's  command.  Gener- 
al Nelson  fired  the  gun  himself  and 
the  ball  struck  the  gable  end  of  the 
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house,  making  the  hole  which  can 
now  he   seen   by  the   tourist. 

Nelson  spent  his  entire  fortune  in 
the  Revolution  for  his  country's  cause 
and  died  in  poverty,  the  grave  being 
unmarked  until  1907.  No  recompense 
was  ever  made  to  the  family  by  the 
nation.  Some  years  after  the  war 
the  losses  were  computed  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  to  Congress  for 
an  appropriation  to  cover  them.  A 
bill  was  brought  up  in  the  meantime 
for  Mrs.  Hamilton,  the  wife  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  (who  it  was  that  made 
the  great  speech  under  the  wall  of  the 
redoubt  at  Yorktown  and  was  the 
general  who  took  Fort  Hamilton,  nam- 
ed after  him.)  A  member  of  Congress 
inquired  if  there  was  not  a  poor  house 
in  New  York,  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  had 
come  to  Congress  begging.  Governor 
Nelson,  being  a  listener  in  the  legis- 
lative halls  at  the  time  of  this  inci- 
dent, refused  to  proceed  further  in 
his  mother's  behalf,  saying  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  permit  her  name  to 
be  brought  before  a  body  that  toler- 
ated such  expressions.  Mrs.  Nelson, 
wife  of  the  governor,  died  at  her  home 
in  Hanover  and  "was  buried  in  an  un- 
marked grave  in  the  old  family  grave- 
yard. After  the  gave  of  Governor 
Nelson  was  found  the  Nelson  descend- 
ants wished  to  have  the  remains  of 
Mrs.  Nelson  brought  and  laid  beside 
her  husband,  but  as  there  is  nothing 
to  show  where  her  grave  is,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  carry  this  out  after  so 
many   years. 

A  verbatim  copy  of  the  parole  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  taken  from  the  ori- 
inal,  which  was  found  in  an  obscure 
place  in  the  State  Library  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia : 

Charles,   Earl    Cornwallis,    Lieuten- 


ant Genera]  of  his  Majesty's  Forces. 

Do  acknowledge  myself  a  Prisoner 
of  War  to  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  having  permission  from  his 
Excellency,  Gen  '1  Washington  agree- 
able to  Capitulation  to  proceed  to 
New  York  &  Charlestown,  or  either  & 
to  Europe — 

Do  pledge  my  Faith  and  Word  of 
Honor,  that  I  will  not  do  or  say  any- 
thing injurious  to  the  said  United 
States  or  Armies  thereof  or  to  their 
Allies  until  duly  exchanged — I  do 
further  promise  that  whenever  requir- 
ed by  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
American  Army,  or  the  Commissary 
of  Prisoners  for  the  same,  I  will 
repair  to  such  place  or  places  as  they 
or  either  of  them  may  require — 

Given  under  my  Hand  at  Yorktown 
28th:  day  of  October  1781— 

Cornwallis — 

The  Headquarters  of  General  Wash- 
ington, located  on  the  Jones  farm  in 
York  County,  were  burned  several 
years  ago.  On  this  farm  is  an  old 
Mulberry  tree  under  which  the  Gener- 
al had  his  tent,  and  it  was  in  that 
tent  that  the  Articles  of  Capitulations 
were  signed  after  having  been  drawn 
up  at  the  Moore  House  on  Temple 
Farm.  There  is  also  on  this  farm  a 
Holly  tree  under  which  was  placed  the 
cannon  from  which  the  first  shot  was 
fired  on  the  British  at  Yorktown. 
There  are  also  several  graves  of 
French  soldiers,  who  gave  their  lives 
for  American  Freedom;  these  graves 
will  be  fixed  up  and  marked  by  the 
Compte  de  Grasse  Chapter  of  the  D.- 
A.    P.,    Yorktown,    Virginia. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  Yorktown  boasted  3,600  inhabi- 
tants. Now  there  are  scarcely  300, 
of  which  only  about  125  are  white. 
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By  E. 

About  five  miles  from  the  town  of 
Smithfield,  in  Isle  of  Wight  County, 
Virginia,  is  situated  the  oldest  Pro- 
testant church  on  the  North  American 
continent— St.  Luke's.  "The  Old 
Brick  Church,"  as  it  is  more  familiar- 
ly known,  was  erected  in  1632  under 
the  supervision  of  Joseph  Bridger, 
father  of  Col.  Joseph  Bridger.  He 
died  in  1682  and  was  buried  on  his 
farm,  '"White  Marsh,"  about  three 
miles   from  the   church. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  church 
his  remains  were  removed  there  and 
now  lie  just  outside  the  chancel  rail. 

Colonel  Bridger  was  a  historical 
character.  From  his  marble  slab,  and 
from  his  family  history,  and  various 
histories  of  Virginia,  we  .learn  that 
he  was  one  of  the  Council  of  State 
to  K{ing  Charles  II, 

The  history  of  the  church  and  the 
date  of  its  erection  were  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  in  this  family  with 
a  certainty  and  distinctness  that  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 

The  two  old  vestry  books  of  the 
church  were  buried  in  1781  to  pre- 
vent them  being  taken  by  Tarlton 
when  he  made  his  raid  on  Smithfield. 
In  consequence  of  this  they,  with  the 
County  records,  became  damp  and  in- 
jured, and  all  have  moulded  into  dust. 
This  did  not  occur  before  Nathaniel 
Young,  Clerk  of  the  County,  read,  in 
the  first  book,  that  the  Old  Back 
Church  was  built  in  1632. 

The  second  vestry  book,  in  excellent 
preservation,  beginning  in  1727,  speaks 
of  the  church  in  question  as  the  ''Old 
Brick  Church."  In  the  old  vestry 
book  under  date  of  October  1J,  .'731, 


V.  H. 

there  is  the  entry  of  an  order  that 
•'Peter  Woodward  do  re-shingle  the 
Old  Brick  Church  with  good  Cypress 
shingles  of  good  substance  and  well 
nailed,  for  seven  hundred  uounds  of 
tobacco, ' '  etc. 

Some  doubted  that  the  church  was 
built  in  1632,  but  when,  in  tha  year 
1887,  a  violent  storm  blew  down  the 
roof  and  a  part  of  the  eastern  wai! 
two  bricks  were  found  in  the  debris, 
one  whole  and  the  others  broken  in 
tAvo  parts.  On  the  whole  brick  were 
some  strange  characters  which,  when 
the  mortar  was  removed,  revealed  the 
figures  1632.  On  one  piece  of  the 
broken  brick  was  the  figure  1,  and 
on  the  other  piece  the  figure  2,  both 
filled  with  mortar,  the  brick  having 
been  broken  by  the  violence  of  the 
fall  and  the  intervening  figures  were 
never  found,  but  as  the  broken  pieces 
were  in  every  respect  in  shape,  and 
color  and  substance,  like  the  whole 
brick,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  figures 
6  and  3  stood  between  the  1  and  2, 
thus  the  church  by  its  disaster  in 
1887  proved  its  erection  in  1632. 

An  effort  to  restore  the  church  was 
made  about  1886  was  made  by  the 
rector  of  the  Suffolk  church,  Rev. 
James  Craighill.  He  had  photo- 
graphs  taken  to  create  an  interest 
and  help  raise  funds.  He  did  not 
gain  support,  and  it  was  not  until 
1887  when  the  Rev.  David  Barr,  rec- 
tor of  Christ  Church,  Smithfield,  be- 
gan to  work  that  the  restoration  was 
begun,  which  was  completed  in  1894 
by  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Scott  who  Avas  the 
rector  of  Christ  Church  at  that  time. 
Both   Mr.   Barr   and   Mr.    Scott   were 
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'ably  assisted  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Thomas,  a 
lawyer  of  Smithfield  and  a  vestryman, 
and  by  Mr.  Stent,  a  skilled  architect, 
who    gave    his    services. 

Mr.  Barr  carefully  went  about  the 
work  of  restoration,  enquiring  among 
the  older  members  how  the  furniture 
had  been  and  now  arranged.  Mrs.  Eve- 
lena  Purdie,  who  was  the  last  person 
married  there,  well  remembered  how 
it  looked.  She  was  an  interesting 
old  lady  who  looked  as  if  she  had  just 
stepped  out  of  a  frame.  The  writer 
knew  her  and  from  her  received  clip- 
pings and  heard  much  of  the  Old 
Brick    Church. 

The  first  funds  to  restore  the  church 
were  raised  by  Rev.  David  Barr  who 
wrote  to  the  descendants  of  the  old 
families  connected  with  the  church 
and  people  who  Avere  interested  in 
such  things.  He  went  north  and  told 
of  it  and  its  conditions  and  most  gen- 
erously  did   the   people   contribute. 

The  window  to  the  memory  of  the 
ancient  English  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pogation  of  the  the  Gospel  was  given 
by  the  Cox  family  of  Philadedphia, 
also  the  font. 

This  Old  English  Society  was  a  real 
missionary  to  this  country.  St.  John's 
Hampton,  Va.,  also  has  a  window  com- 
memorating  its    work. 

The  window  to  the  memory  of  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Whitaker,  who  bap- 
tized Pocahontas  and  married  her  to 
John  Rolfe,  was  given  by  the  Whit- 
akers,  his  descendents,  one  of  whom 
was  the  late  Bishop  Whitaker  of  Penn_ 
sylvania,  a  venerable  old  man  in  1898. 

There  are  also  windows  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  following:  Rev.  Robert 
Hunt,  who  came  over  with  the  colo- 
nists and  held  the  first  service  at 
Jamestown.     One  to  John  Smith,  and 


to  Pocahontas,  "the  first  fruits  of  the 
church   in    Virginia." 

There  are  windows  to  the  memory 
of  local  families  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  church. 

The  large  east  window,  the  exact 
size  of  an  original  window  which  had 
been  bricked  in  after  the  glass  Avas 
broken,  was  restored  as  memorials  to 
the  first  Bishop  of  Virginia,  and  oth- 
ers Full  length  figures  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  that  of  St.  Matthew  to 
Bishop  Madison,  St.  Mark  to  Bishop 
Moore,  St.  Luke  to  Bishop  Meade, 
and  St.  John  to  Bishop  Johns.  The 
money  for  these  was  given  by  descen- 
dants and  people  who  had  been  con- 
firmed by  Bishop  Johns.  The  other 
row  of  full  length  figures  are  the  four 
Evangelical  Prophets  and  are  memor- 
ials to  Gen.  Washington,  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee,  Col  Joseph  Bridger,  and  the 
Rev.  William  Hubbard,  rector  in  1802. 
The  smaller  glasses  in  the  upper  part 
are  memorials  to  Capt.  John  Smith, 
John  Rolfe,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
Rev.  James  Blair,  first  president  of 
William  and  Mary  College.  This  win- 
dow was  made  in  Munich,  so  the 
writer  was  told  by  the  Rev.  F.  G. 
Scott. 

The  church  furniture  was  made  by 
ancient  patterns  of  the  period  when 
the  church  was  in  use. 

The  old  fashion  wine  glass  pulpit 
with  the  sounding  board  stands  on 
the  right  hand  side  where  a  hook  was 
found  which  it  is  supposed  held  the 
original  sounding  board.  Mrs.  Eve- 
lena  Purdie  remembered  the  pulpit  be- 
ing in  the  center. 

A  quaint  reading  desk  of  the  per- 
iod of  Charles  II  stands  in  the  Chan- 
cel, and  a  handsome  Holy  Table  in 
memory  of  Josiah  Parker  whose  des- 
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cendant^   are    now    living    here    and  which    rests    those    "who    have    been 

in   this   vicinity.  gathered    to    their   fathers,"    this    old 

The  vestry  room  is  in  the  Norman  church  stands  a  witnses  to  "the  faitu 

tower    of    the    church    where    it    Avas  which    is   the    same    yesterday,    today 

originally.  and   forever." 

Surrounded  by  noble  trees  beneath 


A  MONUMENTAL  WORK 

(Lenoir  News  Topic) 

"The  Tragic  Era:  Revolution  after  the  various  subjects  and  personalities 

Lincoln,"  is  the  title     of     a     forth-  will    be    approached    in    a    thoroughly 

coming  book  by  Claude  Bowers,  editor  unbiased  way,  for  the  man  who  wrote 

of    the    New    York    Evening    World.  the   "Party   Leaders   of  the   Jackson 

This    work    will    have    as    its    central  Era"     and     Jefferson     and     Hamil- 

figure     President     Andrew      Johnson,  ton, ' '  is  one  who  has  proved  himself 

and    will    be    of     more     than     casual  to   be  entirely  above   partisanship  of 

interest  to   North   Carolinians.     It  is  any  kind. 

understood  that   the  author   deals   at  The  book  is  the  September  selection 

of    the    Literarv    Guild    of    America. 


particular  length  which  reconstruc- 
tion as  it  was  carried  out  in  this 
State,  for  which  he  has  had  consider, 
able  research  work  carried  on  in 
Archives  at  Raleigh.  He  talked  with 
old  residents  of  that  city  while  vist- 


Unquestionably  many  copies  'will  be 
sold  in  this  state,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  admiration  for  Mr.  Bowers, 
himself,  who  will  be  remembered  as 
the   kevnoter   at   the   last   Democratic 


ing  there'  as  to  their  recollections  of  National    Convention,     but     also     on 

that     stormy     period,    and     had    the  ^pl^s  Xatfje^ij  pnap^eoxa  srq  jo  pmoooe 

active    cooperation    of    Mr.    Josephus  It   can     truly     be     described     as     a 

Daniels    in    the    prepartion      of      his  monumental   work    by   a   very     able 

material.     There  is   no   question  that  writer. 


' '  Training  of  the  youth  to  respect  and  observe  the  laws  of  the  state  is 
the  best  hope  of  law  observance,  Dennis  G-.  Brummit,  Attorney  General 
of  North  Carolina  told  a  good  audience  at  the  First  Baptist  church  recently 
in  the  course  of  his  address  on  'Law  Observance  as  an  Aid  to  Righteous- 
ness'." Maybe  some  of  the  youth  will  do  something  about  Frank  Mc- 
Ninch's  never-yet  filed  report  on  campaign  expenditures. 

— Lexington  Dispatch. 
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HISTORY  OF  WILLIAMSBURG 


(Selected) 


Williamsburg  is  the  oldest  incor- 
porated city  in  Virginia.  It  was  first 
settled  in  1032',  but  not  chartered  un- 
til 1722.  It  was  first  known  as  Mid- 
dle Plantation,  but  in  1699  it  was  laid 
out  by  Governor  Nicholson  and  made 
the  Colonial  Capital,  under  the  name 
of  Williamsburg,  after  William  III 
of  England.  One  of  the  noteworthy 
events  of  this  early  period  was  the 
Convention  which  met  here  August  6, 
1G76,  Called  by  Nathaniel  Bacon  to 
arouse  resistance  to  Governor  Berkely. 
In  1693  an  act  was  passed,  designating 
Middle  Plantation  as  the  site  for  the 
proposed  free  school  and  College  of 
William  and  Mary.  According  to  the 
first  survey,  the  area  was  283  acres. 
The  main  street  in  1705  was  named 
Duke  of  Gloucester  in  honor  of  Queen 
Anne's  oldest  son.  In  1715,  the  pre- 
sent Bruton  Church  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  former  church  built  in 
1683.  Washington's  name  appears  in 
the  Bruton  Parish  register  eleven  time^ 
The  bell  Avhich  hangs  in  the  tower 
Avas  presented  to  the  church  in  1761, 
and  summoned  the  patriots  together 
in  Revolutionary  times.  The  church 
has  three  beautiful  sets  of  Communion 
Services. m  Four  Presidents  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  have  worshipped  within  its 
walls :  Washington,  Jefferson,  Mon- 
roe  and   Tyler.  ■ 

In  1716  William  Livingston  built 
the  first  theatre  in  America  in  Wil- 
liamsburg. In  1722  the  town  was 
made  a  city  corporate,  with  John  Hal- 
loway  the  first  Mayor.  In  1779,  an 
act  was  passed  removing  the  capital 
from  Williamsburg  to  Richmond,  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  Jefferson  remained  here 


until  April  1780.  During  the  war, 
1861-65,  the  city  was  alternately  in 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  and  Con- 
federate forces.  In  1881  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Railroad  was  complet- 
ed to  Williamsburg. 

Jamestown  Island  is  six  miles  dis- 
tant  and  Yorktown  twelve. 

Among  its  many  places  of  note, 
besides  Bruton  Church  and  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  is  the  site  of 
the  colonial  capital  at  the  east  end 
of  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street,  the  site 
of  the  Governor's  palace,  built  in  17- 
05-10,  the  Wythe  House,  built  in  1755, 
and  headquarters  of  General  Wash- 
ington in  1781,  during  the  Yorktown 
campaign,  the  Peyton  Randolph  House 
home  of  Peyton  Randolph,  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Continental  Congress 
which  met  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia, the  Raleigh  Tavern,  built  in 
1/35,  burned  in  1850. 

Why  Williamsburg  was  Chosen 

Thousands  have  wondered  why  Wil- 
liamsburg Avas  chosen  for  such  a  pro- 
ject. It  Avas  chosen  not  only  because 
of  its  vast  historic  association,  but 
also  because  it  has  more  of  its  his- 
toric homes,  buildings,  atmosphere  and 
appearance  remaining  than  any  city 
in  America.  Williamsburg  sprang  in 
1633  from  JamestoAvn  and  became  the 
capitol  of  Virginia  1699.  The  toAvn 
Avas  laid  out  by  Gov.  Nicholson,  Avhose 
arrangement  of  the  streets  and  major 
buildings  has  not  been  changed. 
THE  RESTORATION  OF  WIL- 
LIAMSBURG,  VA. 

What  Mr.  Ford  Thinks  of  it  — 

The  Williamsburg  restoration  pro- 
ject made  a  tremendous  impression  on 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ford  during  a 
recent  visit  here,  and  in  speaking  of 
it  said:  "It  is  wonderful;  and  I  don't 
think  there  is  anything  in  America 
to   beat   it. ' ' 

The  restoration  of  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  through  the  munificence  of  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  the  inspir- 
ation of  Dr.  W.  A.  R.  Goodwin,  rector 
of  Bruton  Parish  Church. —  Here 
through  the  munificence  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  R.  Goodwin,  rector 
of  Brutin  Parish  Church,  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  and  college  professor,  the 
greatest  restoration  project  ever  un- 
dertaken in  America,  if  not  in  the 
world,  is  already  under  way.  If  is 
a  plan  to  restore  the  entire  original 
city  of  Williamsburg  to  its  colonial 
estate,  to  the  beauty  and  quaintness 
it  bore  when  the  House  of  Burgess 
met  at  one  end  of  its  central  street, 
and  the  College  of  William  and  Mary 


was  training  the  founders  of  Ameri- 
can independence  at  the  other  end. 
It  is  a  plan  to  preserve  forever  the 
history-laden  homes  and  public  build- 
ings. 

Restoration  started  in  1927.  And 
how  Mr.  Rockefeller  became  interest- 
ed.— In  1927  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
came  to  Williamsburg  for  the  cere- 
monies accompanying  the  dedication 
of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Memorial  Hall 
at  William  and  Mary  College,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  being  vice-president  of 
the  "Phi  Beta  Kappa  Foundation, 
Inc.. ' '  To  him  Dr.  Goodwin  unfold- 
ed his  dream  of  restoring  the  city, 
and  he  was  impressed  with  the  great 
lesson  the  city  would  teach,  if  it  be- 
came a  national  historic  shrine.  The 
project  will  seek  to  restore  the  entire 
original  city  of  Williamsburg  to  its 
aj>pearance  during  the  years  when  it 
was  the  capital  of  Virginia  1699-1779. 


STUBBED  HIS  TOE 


Have  you  ever  seen  a  youngster  who  had  gone  and  stubbed  his  toe, 
4nd  was  sitting  by  the  roadside  a-crying  soft  and  low? 

A-holding  on  his  dusty  foot,  so  hard  and  br,own,  and  bare, 
Trying  to  keep  from  his  eyes  the  tears  that  are  gathering  there? 

You  treat  him  sorter  kind  like,  and  the  first  thing  that  you  know 
He's  up  and  off  and  smiling;  clean  forgot  he  stubbed  his  toe. 


So  it  is  along  the  road  of  human  life;  you'll  find  a  fellow  traveling  slow; 

Like  as  not  its  some  poor  chap  who  has  slipped  and  stubbed  his  toe. 
He  was  making  swimming  headway  when  he  bumped  into  a  stone; 

And  his  fellows  kept  hurrying  onward  and  left  him  there  alone. 
He's  not  sniffing,  nor  is  he  sobbing;  he's  too  old  for  tears  and  cries; 

But  he's  grieving  just  as  earnest,  even  though  it  comes  in  sighs. 
It  does  a  lot  of  good,  sometimes,  to  go  a  little  slow 

And  speak  a  word  of  kindness  tjo  the  man  who  stubbed  his  toe. 

— Selected. 
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COLLAPSE  OF  FAMILY  LIFE  LEADS 
YOUTH  TO  CRIME 


(Lenoir  News  Topic) 


Gov.  0.  Max  Gardner,  of  North 
Carolina,  addressing'  the  twenty-first 
annual  session  of  the  Governors'  Con- 
ference at  New  Bedford,  Conn.,  at- 
tributed the  prevalence  of  crime 
among  the  youth  of  the  nation  to  a 
disintegration  of  home  and  family  life 
and  to  the  policy  of  American  reform- 
ers to  secure  passage  of  prohibitory 
legislation  before  winning  over  public 
opinion. 

Gov.  Gardner,  speaking  on  "Our 
Youthful  Criminals,"  declared  that 
he  had  no  panacea  or  formula  to  offer 
for  remedying  the  situation  which  he 
described  in  his  address,  but  assert- 
ed that  he  believed  that  President 
Hoover  is  approaching  the  problem 
intelligently  through  his  crime  com- 
mission. 

Gov.  Gardner  termed  the  way  old- 
er people  criticise  youth  and  view  with 
'alarm  its  way  of  living  as  illogical 
as  it  is  futile.  "My  own  feeling  is 
that  the  young  people  today,  gen- 
erally speaking,  are  as  fine  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  as  my  gener- 
ation, but  for  their  derelictions  and 
shortcomings  we,  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  must  accept  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility. They  came  into  a  world 
of  our  making  and  were  reared  under 
our  tutelage — or  lack  of  tutelage — 
and  our  example,  such  as  it  was,  was 
the  light  by  which  they  were  guided. 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  I 
think,  that  a  far-reaching  change  has 
in  recent  years  come  over  the  con- 
ditions which  surround  and,  in  a  sense, 
shape  all  life,  and  this  change  natur- 


ally has  been  reflected  in  those  human 
and  intensely  personal  institutions  of 
the  home  and  the  family." 

Each  age,  he  declared,  has  been  af- 
fected by  a  distinctive  spiritual  and 
intellectual  "climate,"  according  to 
impressions  gleaned  from  history,  and 
in  ours  the  emphasis  is  upon  material- 
ism and  the  freedom  of  the  individual, 
as  a  result,  from  the  restrictions  of 
the  older  moralities. 

With  the  rise  of  the  public  school — 
though  he  declared  he  did  not  think 
it  was  entirely  a  result  of  it — parents 
have  more  and  more  addicatecl  their 
authority  over  their  children  and 
there  has  come  about  a  complete 
change  in  the  patterns  of  habits  and 
life  of  the  family,  he  continued.  The 
schools,  with  few  hours '  control  daily, 
have  struggled  in  vain  to  do  the  im- 
possible and  education  '"has  been  de- 
moralized between  parents  who  will 
not  and  schools  which  cannot  do  their 
duty. ' ' 

He  also  blamed  the  loss  of  rever- 
ence, saying  "the  disintegration  or 
neglect  of  the  religious  ideal  deprives 
youth  of  that  element,  which,  more 
than  any  other  single  factor,  gives 
stability  and  certainty  to  its  moral 
convictions. 

Only  the  home,  he  asserted,  of  course 
with  the  aid  of  the  school  and  church, 
can  give  to  youth  its  most  important 
and  permanent  attitudes  as  to  life's 
values  and  as  to  its  responsibilities. 

The  tendency  of  American  reform- 
ers to  almost  never  teach,  or  educate 
public   opinion,   or  convince   the   citi- 
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zenry  gradually  of  the  value  of  re- 
form, but  to  secure  the  passage  of 
prohibitory  legislation  and  carry  out 
the  reformers'  ideas,  is  not  only  illo- 
gical, Gov.  Gardner  declared,  but  is 
mischievious  in  the  highest  degree, 
because  it  undermines  respect  for  law 
in  general.  The  average  child  of  15 
or  16  is  incapable  of  distinguishing  be- 


tween good  and  bad  laus.  The  child,, 
when  very  young,  is  told  that  certain 
forbidden  acts  are  "against  the  law." 
When  he  grows  up  what  is  going  to 
be  his  reaction  when  he  discovers  that 
what  he  has  been  told  is  contrary  to 
law  is  not  generally  regarded  as 
wrongl,    Gov.    Gardner    asked. 


In  simple  manners  all  the  secret  lies,  Be  kind  and  virtuous,  you'll  be 
blest  and  wise. — Young. 


WHO  WROTE  THE  DOXOLOGY 

(Boys'  Industrial  School  Journal) 


How  many  times  have  you  heard 
the  Doxology  sung  in  your  church? 
This  song  has  been  called  the  Univer- 
sal Hymn.  In  our  best  moments  all 
of  us  feel  like  giving  praise  to  God  as 
the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift.  A  boy  may  forget  this  at  times, 
but  even  a  boy  has  this  feeling  in  his 
best  moments. 

It  might  be  of  great  interest  to  you 
to  know  where  the  Doxology  came 
from  and  who  wrote  it,  anyway.  We 
ran  across  some  interesting  informa- 
tion about  it  not  long  since  and  we  give 
it  to  you  below. 

The  hymn  was  written  by  Thomas 
Kent,  who  was  born  in  1637  and  died 
in  1711.  He  was  a  graduate  from 
New  College,  Oxford.  His  stepsister, 
Anne,  Avho  was  the  wife  of  Isaak  Wal- 
ton, the  gentle  fisherman,  a  connec- 
tion which  brought  Kent,  from  his 
boyhood  days,  under  the  influence  of 
this  gentle   and   devout   man. 


Kent  possessed,  among  other  talents, 
a  wonderfully  clear,  sweet  voice,  and 
the  most  characteristic  reminiscence  of 
his  university  life  is  the  mention  made 
by  Anthony  Wood,  that  in  the  musical 
gatherings  of  the  time,  Thomas  Kent, 
of  New  College,  a  junior,  would  some- 
times be  among  us  and  sing  his  part. 

When  he  was  twenty-five  years  old 
Tie  was  ordained,  and  some  years  later 
was  made  prebendary  of  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Winchester  and  chaplain  to 
the  bishop.  It  was  during  this  time 
that  he  wrote  the  hymn  which  begins 
with  ''Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the 
sun. ' '  and  closes  with  the  Doxology. 

Of  this,  Macauly,  the  great  histor- 
ian of  England,  says:  "He  approach- 
eel  as  near  as  human  infirmity  permits 
to  the  ideal  perfection  of  Christian 
virtue."  That  is  saying  a  good  deal 
for  a  man,  and  yet  it  would  take  just 
such  a  man  to  Avrite  such  a  hymn  of 
praise  as  the  Doxology. 
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ELECTRIC  MARVELS  SMALL  BEGINNING 


(Exchange) 


Henry  Ford  has  been  dreaming 
some  more  dreams ;  but  now  it  is  about 
electricity  instead  of  automobiles.  I.i 
fact  Mr.  Ford  lias  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  recently  about  electric  power. 
It  is  possible  that  his  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  Mr.  Edison  has  had  its 
effect. 

But  Mr.  Ford  is  looking'  far  into 
the  future  of  electric  power  and  its 
influence    upon    civilization. 

' '  Electricity  will  play  a  much  larger 
part  in  the  home  of  the  future  than 
it  now  does,"  said  Mr.  Ford  recently. 
"And  I  am  speaking  of  the  home  of 
the  family  of  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces. " 

"Heat  will  be  derived  from  elec- 
tricity,' Mr.  Ford  said.  "All  of  the 
mechanical  operations  about  the  home 
— cleaning,  washing,  cooking,  etc. — 
will  be  done  by  electricity,  as  many 
now  are,  but  the  present  processes 
will  be  improved,  refined,  cheapened. 

' '  The  home  of  the  future  will  have 
no  cooking  inside.  Individual  cook- 
houses and  kitchens  will  disappear. 
There  will  be  community  culinary  cen- 
ters, where  every  variety  of  food  de- 
sired will  be  scientifically  cooked  and 
delivered  to  homes  much  more  cheaply 
than  individual  cooking  can  do  it  and 
generally  much  better. 

"Power,  light  and  heat  for  these 
community  centers  will  be  centrally 
developed  or  taken  off  the  wires  from 
hydrolic,  gas,  oil  or  coal  power  plants 
at  a  cost  much  below  the  combined 
cost  of  these  elements  and  the  kitchen 
equipment  of  homes,"  Mr.  Ford  de- 
clared. 


"Where  inventive  genius  turns  its 
light  into  every  nook  and  corner, 
wonders  are  bound  to  happen.  They 
are  happening  already.  Look  what 
electricity  has  done.  We  get  heat  and 
cold,  light  and  music,  telephone  com- 
munication and  cooking,  all  from  one 
discovery.  You  see,  then,  the  possi- 
bilities. " 

Indeed  the  possibilities  are  great. 
Just  a  few  years  ago  the  telephone  was 
a  marvel;  now  the  radio  is  common, 
place;  what  will  tomorrow  bring 
forth  f ' 

Recently  a  newspaper  reporter  at- 
tended some  demonstrations  in  elec- 
tric and  telephone  development.  Sum- 
med up  here  is  what  the  reporter  re- 
corded : 

"Heard"  a  picture  of  President 
Herbert  Hoover. 

Heard   a   speechless   man   "speak." 

Saw  a  deaf  man  '"hear." 

Heard  the  power  of  500,000  times 
50  strong-lunged  men's  voices  about 
the  words  of  one  man. 

Heard  his  muscles,  with  a  sound 
like  thunder. 

Telephoned   his  photograph. 

Learned  it  is  possible  to  gaze  at  a 
scene    miles    distant. 

Heard    a    heart    "Missing." 

Heard  speech  "scrambled"  as  a 
cook  scrambles  eggs. 

Heard  the  top,  third,  bottom  and 
center  third  of  a  strain   of  music. 

Danced  to  "upside  d'nvu'"  music, 
and  heard  speech  "r:o>;ue  down"  and 
"right   side   up"   at   the   same   time. 

Saw  a  bar  of  steel  float  in  the  air. 

Was    looked    over    lv    an    electric 
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eye. 

Saw  and  heard  speech  "takr>  a  rest" 
on  the  routs  from  lip  to  ear. 

Talked  into  a  telephone  and  then 
walked  over  to  the  other  end  of  the 
line  and  listened  to  his  own  words 
four   seconds   after   speaking  them. 

He  heard  the  music  continue  after 
a  phonograph  record  had  stopped  play, 
ing. 

Today  the  man  who  loves  his  ease 
and  comfort  has  but  to  press  a  button 
on  cold  winter  mornings  to  close  the 
windows  of  his  bedroom;  the  surgeon 
of  today  may  delve  into  the  vitals  of 
his  patients  with  an  electric,  blood- 
less needle  instead  of  the  dreaded 
knife.  What  will  tomorrow  bring 
forth  ? 

Homes  are  heated  even  now  with 
the  throwing  of  a  switch  and  in  the 
summertime  the  same  homes  are  cool- 
ed to  an  even  temperature  by  throw- 
ing the  same  switch.  In  fact,  devel- 
opments have  so  far  progressed  that 
it  is  predicted  the  ideal  residence  of 
the  future  Avill  be  windowless  and  that 


the  air  which  is  breathed  within  will 
be  cleaned  and  cooled  or  heated  with 
scientific  exactness. 

What  will  tomorrow  bring  forth? 
Roger  W.  Babson,  noted  economist, 
visualizes  overhead  bridges  at  cor- 
ners for  pedestrain  traffic,  two  stor- 
ied sidewalks,  and  the  manufacture 
of  clothing  by  something  like  the 
printing  press  which  will  take  the 
cloths  at  one  end  and  at  the  other 
turn  out  suits  or  dresses  pressed  and 
boxed  for  instant  delivery,  with  shoes 
made  from  some  entirely  new  pro- 
duct, standardized  houses  that  will  be 
fabricated  like  automobiles,  and  every 
home  having  a  hangar  on  the  roof 
Avhen  the  helicopter  plan  is  perfected. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  declares  that  on- 
ly small  beginnings  have  been  made  in 
the  use  of  electric  power.  If  what  the 
world  has  already  seen  is  the  result 
of  only  "small  beginnings"  what  will 
be  the  accomplishments  of  science  and 
invention  when  the  world  really  be- 
gins to  understand  and  use  this  great- 
est of  energies? 


"I  don't  believe  in  Providence,"  an  unconverted  man  said  to  his  broth- 
er, as  he  was  about  to  start  on  a  journey.  "If  I  should  be  wrecked  and 
a  vessel  should  heave  in  sight  and  pick  me  up,  you  would  call  that  a 
providence  but  I  should  call  it  a  lucky  chance."  He  set  sail  and  the 
imaginary  case  he  had  mentioned  really  happened.  He  was  shipwrecked 
and  remained  on  the  wreck  three  days,  then  a  ship  appeared  and  rescued 
him.  When  he  next  saw  his  brother,  he  said,  "The  moment  that  ship 
hove  in  sight  my  words  to  you  came  like  a  flash  of  lightning  to  my  mind 
and  I  knew  it  was  no  chance  but  a  merciful  providence  of  a  loving  God 
and  I  felt  that  I  could  not  do  less  than  give  myself  entirely  up  to  him." 
Though  the  man  may  not  have  thought  of  it,  the  shipwreck  and  the  suffer- 
ing were  as  truly  a  "merciful  Providence"  as  the  deliverance.  To  know 
God  as  the  "watchful  One"  is  to  take  every  event  as  an  occasion  for 
thanksgiving. — The  Illustrator. 
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TRUTH  AND  LOVE 


(Boys'  Industrial  School  Journal) 


Men  build  lastingly,  not  by  the 
power  of  money,  not  by  the  whirring 
wheels  of  industry,  not  by  the  strength 
of  armies  and  fleets,  not  by  the  power 
of  domineering  groups  and  classes, 
but  by  the  eternal  power  of  truth  and 
love. 

About  twenty-three  hundred  years 
ago  there  lived  in  Athens  a  penniless 
stone-cutter,  named  Socrates,  who 
■among  men  who  hugged  lies  and  de- 
lusions to  their  bosoms,  dared  to  speak 
and  defend  the  truth.  By  adroit 
questioning  and  flawless  reasoning  he 
exposed  the  fallacy  and  absurdity  of 
his  opponents'  ideas.  Frenzied  with 
hate  and  fear  when  thus  dragged  face 
to  face  with  truth,  they  threw  Socrates 
into  prison,  tried  him  unceremonious- 
ly and  put  him  to  death  as  an  enemy 
to  the  state. 

Somewhat  later  there  lived  in  Syria 
a  humble  carpenter  named  Jesus,  who 
in  a  world  that  was  teeming  with  hate, 
greed,  lust  and  gross  materialism,  went 
about  doing  good  to  rich  and  poor 
alike,  urging  all  men  to  love  one  an- 
other as  they  themselves,  and  to  do  un- 


to others  as  they  would  have  others 
do  unto  them.  He  also  taught  the 
fearful,  unwelcome  truth  that  life  does 
not  end  at  the  tomb,  but  contines 
without  end,  and  that  "as  a  man  sow- 
eth,  so  shall  he  reap."  He,  too,  was 
put  to  death  as  an  enemy  of  the  state, 
and  a  religious  disturber. 

Nearly  twenty  centuries  have  elap- 
sed since  the  death  of  these  two  men. 
Not  one  line  of  writing  penned  by 
either  is  in  existence.  There  is  not 
known  to  exist  a  single  object  which 
either  owned.  Both  were  wretchedly 
poor,  despised,  ridiculed,  hated,  fear- 
ed and  done  to  death  as  depraved  cri- 
minals. 

Yet  of  all  the  men  who  have  lived 
on  this  planet  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  no  two  are  held  in  higher  esteem 
or  greater  reverence  by  the  cultured 
people  of  the  world,  each  in  his  own 
sphere,  than  that  of  Socrates,  the  mor- 
al philosopher,  and  Jesus,  the  divine 
Teacher. 

The  stone  cutter  of  Athens  taught 
men  how  to  think;  the  carpenter  of 
Nazareth  taught  men  how  to  live. 


CLOSE  RELATIONSHIP 

A  census  revealed  that  90  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pictures- 
que Northumberland  (England)  fishing  village  of  Cresswell  are  named 
Brown,  and  that  they  are  all  related. — Exchange. 
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SHEEP  RAISING  A  GOLD  MINE 


(Eugene 

Farmers  of  western  North  Carolina 
can  make  a  veritable  gold  mine  of 
sheep  raising  if  they  will  only  go  to 
the  trouble  of  stocking  their  lands 
with  some  sheep,  according  to  Robert 
R.  Reynolds,  of  Asheville,  erstwhile 
candidate  for  lieutenant  governor  and 
the  United  States  Senate,  who  now  is 
not  the  least  bit  sheepish  in  his  ad- 
vocacy of  sheep  as  the  key  to  rural 
prosperity  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state. 

"I  have  in  my  files  literally  scores 
of  letters  from  farmers  who  are  rais- 
ing sheep  in  the  mountains  telling  me 
that  the  net  return  on  their  sheep 
average  from  70  to  100  per  cent  each 
year,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds.  ''Yet  at 
present  there  are  so  few  sheep  in  west- 
ern North  Carolina  that  when  a  sheep 
buyer  tried  to  buy  up  some  sheep, 
five  carloads  was  all  he  could  get  in 
some  ten  counties  surrounding  Bun- 
combe. 

"Yet  conditions  in  the  mountain 
counties  are  ideal  for  sheep.  "The 
altitude  and  coolness  is  to  their  lik- 
ing, yet  the  winters  are  not  severe 
enough   to   endanger  the   sheep,   as   is 


Ashcraft) 

the  case  in  the  northwest.  In  most 
cases,  the  sheep  can  be  turned  out  to 
graze  all  summer  on  mountain  pas- 
tures and  they  thrive  on  it.  I  have 
a  letter  from  a  man  who  has  a  flock 
of  about  1,000  sheep,  who  earned  a 
net  return  of  more  than  90  per  cent 
on  the  flock,  estimating  its  value  of 
$10  a  head  and  who  spent  less  than 
$500  for  feed  for  the  entire  flock 
through  the  entire  year. 

The  avooI  and  lambs  from  mountain 
raised  sheep  bring  better  prices  than 
in  other  sections  because  the  wool  is 
of  better  quality  and  the  lambs  are 
earlier.  The  high  alitude  also  seems 
to  keep  the  sheep  free  from  disease. 

Mr.  Reynolds  has  organized  a  sort 
of  co-operative  sheep  raising  associa- 
tion in  western  North  Carolina,  where- 
by the  association  will  furnish  sheep 
farmers  Avith  unused  pasturage,  on  a 
share  basis  and  thousands  of  sheep 
are   being  placed   in   this   manner. 

' '  I  firmly  believe  that  sheep  are 
going  to  do  more  for  the  mountain 
farmers  than  anything  else  and  bring 
them  real  money  for  the  first  time  in 
years,''  Mr.  Reynolds  declared. 


"This  is  a  destiny  in  which  we  are  partners 

None  goes  this  way  alone; 
All  that  we  put  into  the  lives  of  others 

Will  come  again  into  our  own." 
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HOW  THE  RED  INDIAN  KEPT  FIT 


(Lutheran  Boys  and  Girls) 


the  eighteenth  century  traveled  widely 
Cold  baths  and  setting-up  exercis- 
es as  preparation  for  the  day  had  their 
following  in  America  long  before  the 
white  man  came,  The  New  York  Times 
tells  us.  In  his  simple  way  the  Indian 
brave  set  the  example  which  now  has 
led  to  the  building  of  gymnasium  pools 
and  showers  in  private  homes.  Even 
the  phonograph  and  the  radio  are  set 
going  today  to  give  the  morning  com- 
mands for  exercises.  But  'way  back 
there  in  the  forest  primeval  rules  for 
keeping  fit  seemed  to  have  been  work- 
ed out  nicely  by  those  who  were  be- 
fore us  on  these  shores — the  Ameri- 
can Indians. 

The  energetic  ones  who  favor  the 
chilly  plunge  and  all  sorts  of  bending 
before  breakfast  remind  us  of  earlier 
follows  of  the  plan,  for  the  Indian 
undoubtedly  flung  himself  into  the 
unwarmed  waters  of  the  dawn.  But 
he  would  agree  also  that  such  things 
must  not  be  overdone.  The  Indian 
did  take  cold  baths.  He  trained  his 
children  in  endurance.  But  the  child's 
preparation  for  the  icy  plunge  and 
for  the  burdens  of  the  trail  began  in 
infancy. 

Bossu,   who    in    the    earlier   half    of 


among  American  Indians  and  wrote 
much  about  them,  reports  that  infants 
still  in  their  mother's  arms  were  bath- 
ed daily  in  cold  water;  and  Le  Page 
du  Pratz,  in  his  "History  of  Louisi- 
ana,'' tells  us  that  at  the  age  of  three 
Indian  children  were  taught  by  their 
mothers    to    swim. 

Early  every  morning,  in  winter  and 
summer  alike,  the  swimming  children 
were  summoned  to  the  pool  by  the 
old  man  of  the  tribe.  He  watched 
over  them  carefully,  seeing  that  they 
did  not  stay  in  the  water  too  long 
and  that  they  did  not  overexert  them- 
selves. Their  bodies  were  accustom- 
ed to  nakedness,  hardened  to  cold. 

Children  ten  or  twelve  years  old 
began  to  bear  burdens.  The  burden 
was  small  at  first  and  was  very  grad- 
ually increased.  Travelers  who  re- 
ported children  carrying  large  bund- 
les on  their  heads  were  in  error  in 
believing  the  weight  to  be  great,  said 
du  Pratz :  the  bundles  were  probably 
of  dried  meat,  which  bulks  considerably 
and  weighs  little.  The  children  raced, 
also,  but  the  races,  like  the  swims,  were 
watched  over  by  the  old  man,  and  if 
he  thought  they  were  too  swift  or  too 
long  he  stopped  them. 


I  have  had  enough  obstacles  to  surmount,  and  am  glad  I  have  had  them. 
There  is  not  much  worth  attaining,  if  there  are  no  difficulties  to  be  over, 
come. — Albert  Pike. 
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HONOR  ROLL-AUGUST 


Room  No.  1. 
—A— 

Robert  Gentry,  James  Stinson,  Law- 
son  Beasley,  Edward  Hedrick,  Mon- 
ner   Rose. 

— B— 
Bill     Barkley,     Ralph     Faust,     Lee 
Noles,   Johnnie   Bowers,   Hewett   Col- 
lier,  Ralph   Couch,   Willard   Johnson, 
Milton  Mashburn  and  Bruce  Sprinkle. 
Room  No.  2. 
— A— 
Julian   Tuck,   Talmadge   Wade   and 
Nathan    Cable. 

— B— 
Harold    Watters,    Willard    Brittain 
and    Bynum   Williams. 

Room  No.  3. 
— A— 
Jasper   Causey,   J.   D.   Wiles,   Irvin 
Cameron,  Reese  Giddens,  Alvin  Rob- 
erts,   Thurston    Price    and    H.    Myers. 
— B— 
J.  D.  Sprinkle,  Marvin  Talbert,  Al- 


fred  Denton,   Marvin   Barnes,   Melvin 
Cathran   and   Ian   French. 
Room  No.  4. 
— A— 
James  Battle,  Willie  Lowery,  James 
Mills,  James  Medlin,  Robert  Munger, 
Ernest    Todd,    Clinton    Wall,    Lester 
Wall  and  Floyd  Woods, 
— B— 
Ben    Chattin,   Paul   Huffman,   Wal- 
ter   Quick,    Edwin    Woods,    Edgbert, 
Wall,  Everett  Wheeler,  Turner  Taylor 
and  Lee  McPherson. 

Room  No.  6. 
— A— 

Casey  Smith,  Howard  Cable,  Clin- 
ton Coates,  Lee  Bright  and  Jack  Dan- 
iels. 

— B— 

Charles  Dagenhart,  Robert  Branch, 
Richard  Wilder,  Denver  Wooten  and 
John    Williamson, 


"Good  wife,  what  are  you  singing  for?  you  know  we've  lost  the  hay, 

And  what  we'll  do  with  horse  and  cow  is  more  is  m»ore  than  I  can  say; 

While,  like  as  not,  with  storm  and  rain,  we'll  loose  both  corn  and 
wheat. ' ' 
She  looked  up  with  a  pleasant  face,  and  answered  low  and  sweet, 

"There  is  a  Heart,  there  is  a  hand,  we  feel,  but  cannot  see; 

We've  always  been  provided  for,  and  we  shall  always  be." 

"That's  like  a  woman's  reasoning,  we  must  because  we  must!" 
She  softly  said  "I  reason  not.     I  only  work  and  trust; 
The  harvest  may  redeem  the  hay,  keep  heart  whate'er  betide; 
When  one  door's  shut,  I've  always  found  another  open  wide. 
There  is  a  heart,  there  is  a  hand,  we  feel  but  cannot  see; 

We've  always  been  provided  for,  and  we  shall  always  be." 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


On  account  of  bad  weather,  there 
were  not  many  visitors  at  the  school 
last  Wednesday. 


Miss  Eva  Greenlee,  a  member  of 
our  teaching  staff,  has  returned  from 
a  vacation  with  relatives  in  western 
North  Carolina. 


We  enjoyed  an  excellent  motion 
picture  last  week.  Douglas  Fairbanks 
in  "The  Thief  of  Bagdad,"  was  very 
entertaining. 


Mr.  T.  V.  Talbert,  one  of  the  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  Cottage  No.  4  has 
returned  to  the  school,  after  a  plea- 
sant vacation. 


Our  farmers  hit  it  wrong  again 
about  cutting  hay.  Just  as  soon  as 
it  was  cut,  it  was  rained  upon  before 
being  stored  away  in  our  barns. 


Dr.  H.  F.  Latshaw,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education  and  philosophy,  of 
Harvard  University,  visited  the  Train- 
ing   School   last    Sundav    afternoon. 


Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  pastor  of  Mc- 
Kimmon  Presbyterian  Church.  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  in  the 
auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon.  He 
made  a  very  interesting  talk  on  "What 
profiteth  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 


Mr.  J.  H.  Hobby,  who  has  been  the 
dairyman  at  the  school  for  more  than 
ten  years,  has  decided  to  try  his  tal- 
ents in  a  new  venture.  He  has  gone 
to    Thomasville   to   take   charge   of   a 


shoe  repair  shop,  established  by  his 
brother.  We  axe  all  sorry  to  see  Mr. 
Hobby  leave  and  hope  he  will  be  suc- 
cessful  in   his   new  venture. 


watermelons  and  canteloupes.  The 
matermelons  and  canteloupes.  The 
patches  are  plowed  up  and  planted  in 
fall  onions.  The  latter  crop  may  not 
bring  as  much  joy  as  the  first,  but 
along  lines  of  nourishment  they  might 
prove  more  valuable,  as  onions  are 
considered  very  healthful.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  when  handled 
carelessly  they  will  produce  tears 
rather    than    joy. 


We  recently  overheard  a  conversa- 
tion among  some  Training  School  boys, 
which  ran  like  this.  One  boy  re- 
ported that  a  comrade  who  was  sick 
was  feeling  "badder."  The  boy  ad- 
dressed exclaimed:  "You  aint  got  no 
sense;  it  aint  badder,  its  worser. " 
We  might  add  in  dedfense  of  our 
school  department  that  these  young- 
sters have  not  made  outstanding  re- 
cords in  their  English  classes. 

Under  the  reciprocity  scheme  be- 
tween state  institutions,  recently  in- 
augurated by  Mr.  Ross,  Institutional 
Farm  Supervisor,  Ave  are  unloading  a 
car  of  alfalfa  hay,  shipped  by  E.  Mack 
Goodwin,  Superintendent  of  the  Deaf 
School,  at  Morganton.  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  hay  we  would  class 
it  as  good  quality,  and  shows  evidence 
of  good  weather  in  curing  and  care 
in    handling. 


The    Training    School    boys   had    an 
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easy  time  defeating  a  team  from  the 
Charlotte  Sunday  School  league  last 
Thursday  afternoon  by  the  score  of 
18  to  5.  Lisk  pitched  for  the  local 
lads  and  held  the  visitors  to  five  hits, 
one  of  them  a  home  run.  The  school 
boys  pounded  the  offerings  of  Craw- 
ford, the  visiting  pitcher,  for  fifteen 
safe  hits,  including  a  home  run  by 
Easley  and  two  triples  by  Huggins. 
The  visitors  played  a  listless  game  in 
the  field,  making  seven  errors. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  dairy  re- 
port for  the  month  of  August,  made 
by  Mr.  G.  R.  Lackey,  official  tester 
of  the  Dairy  Association,  for  the  dis- 
trict comprising  Cabarrus,  Mecklen- 
burg and  Gaston  Counties.  Report  on 
41  cows  milking — total  cost  of  feed, 
$399.50 ;  value  of  product  above  cost 
of  feed,  $1270.43;  the  returns  from 
each  dollar  expended  for  feed,  $4.18; 
feed  cost  per  pound  butter  fat,  $3.95 ; 
feed  cost  per  100  pounds  milk,  $1.38. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  school 
to  see  our  dairy  measuring  up  in  its 
milk  record.  This  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  Train- 
ing School  industries,  as  it  is  the 
milk  that  puts  pep,  energy  and  red 
blood  in  our  growing  bovs. 


Col.  Fred  A.  Olds,  on  his  way  back 
from  a  visit  to  the  Indian  Reservation 
in  Western  North  Carolina,  paid  us 
another  visit  last  "week.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Raleigh  he  writes  that  he  en- 
joyed his  visits  very  much.  He  said 
a  visit  to  the  Jackson  Training  School 


was  as  refreshing  as  a  breath  of  air 
from  the  high  mountains  or  from  the 
sea.  Because  of  his  ability  as  a  story 
teller,  the  boys  greatly  enjoyed  the 
colonel's  visits,  and  are  eagerly  look- 
ing forward  to  his  coming  again. 
Quite  a  coincidence  along  this  line 
was  that  while  Col.  Olds'  letter  was 
being  read  in  the  office,  a  gentleman 
from  Charlote,  who  happened  in,  said 
that  a  visit  to  the  school  affected  him 
very  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
Col.  Olds  had  described  in, his  letter. 


Last  Saturday  marked  the  close  of 
the  baseball  season  on  the  local  dia- 
mond, when  the  Franklin  Mill  team 
defeated  the  Training  School  by  the 
score  of  3  to  2.  It  was  a  pitchers 
battle  between  H.  Lefler  and  Scar- 
boro,  Avith  the  former  having  a  shade 
the  better  of  the  argument.  The  visi- 
tors scored  in  the  second  on  a  triple 
by  J.  Lefler  and  a  sacrifice  fly  by 
Overcash.  In  our  half  of  the  same 
frame,  Collier  was  safe  on  an  error, 
but  was  out  for  failing  to  touch  third 
base  when  Huggins  blasted  a  home 
run  drive  to  left  field,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  final  score  to  be  tied  In  the 
sixth  frame  the  Franklin  boys  put 
two  runs  over  on  two  errors,  a  hit 
batter  and  a  double  by  J.  Lefler.  In 
the  seventh  Huggins  walked  and  was 
forced  by  Carriker,  batting  for  Hall, 
who  scored  on  a  triple  by  Bulla,  our 
"half-pint"  shortstop.  The  game  was 
called  in  the  seventh  by  agreement, 
due  to  the  lateness  of  the  starting  time. 


The  heroic  man  does  not  pose;  he  leaves  that  for  the  man  who  wishes 
to  te  thought  heroic. — Elbert  Hubbard. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 

No.  30  To  New  York  1 :45  A.  M. 
No.  136  tc  Washington  4:21  A.  M. 
No.  36  to  Now  York  9  :58  A.  M. 
No.       46  to  Monroe  2 :02  P.  M. 

No.       34  to  New  York  3  :45  P.  M. 

No.       12  to  Richmond  6 :43  P.  M. 

*No.  38  to  New  York  7 :54  P.  M. 
No.       32  to  New  York  8 :46  P.  M. 

No.       40  to  New  York  8 :56  P.  M. 

Southbound 
No.       20  to  Birmingham      2 :25  A.  M. 
No.       31  to  Augusta  4:51A.M. 

No.       11  to  Charlotte  7:51  A.  M. 

No.  33  to  New  Orleans  8  :15  A.  M. 
No.       39  to  Atlanta  8:55  A.M. 

No.  37  to  New  Orleans  11 :29  A.  M. 
No.  45  to  Westminister  3  :31  P.  M. 
No.      135  to  Atlanta  8:48  P.  M. 

No.       35  to  New  Orleans      9  :39  P.  M. 

*A11  trains  stop  in  Concord  ex- 
cept   No.   38,   northbound. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  palssengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington   and    beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Con- 
cord to  discharge  passengers  coming 
from    Washington    and   beyond. 
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GOING  TO  SCHOOL  I 

♦  **♦ 
%  "Dear  God,  a  school  day  comes  again,  * 

f  With  many  things  for  me  to  do,  ♦:<• 

♦  Please  bless  my  heart  and  guide  my  brain,  £ 
*£  And  make  me  thoughtful,  strong  and  true.  % 
f  <* 
*£  "My  lessons  may  seem  dull  to  me,  ♦*♦ 

♦  And  study  long  and  dry;  ♦:♦ 
f  But  if  You  help  me,  then  I'll  see  % 

X  How  fast  those  useful  hours  fly.  5* 

**♦  X 

*l*  "0  God,  go  forth  with  me  today,  * 

*♦*  And  help  my  head  and  guide  my  hand;  ♦ 

♦  For  You  are  wise  and  know  a  way,  ♦> 
♦>  To  make  me  learn  and  understand.  X- 
t  * 
t£  "Open  my  heart  and  eyes  to  see  % 
|*  How  kind  is  every  study  hour;  ♦ 

♦  For  each  one  offers  gifts  to  me  *■ 
♦>  Like  wisdom,  patience,  love  and  power."  % 
♦>  — Selected.  X 
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"GIVE  GOD  THE  GLORY" 

The  American  Magazine  recently  ■published  an  article  giving  a  business 
'man's  statement  of  why  he  knows  there  is  a  God.  He  had  been  frankly 
facing  the  wonders  of  the  stars  and  planets  and  their  system  and  order, 
then  he  said:  CiIt  takes  a  girl  in  our  factory  about  two  days  to  learn  to  put 
the  seventeen  parts  of  a  meat  chopper  together.  It  may  be  that  these  mil- 
lions of  worlds,  each  with  its  separate  orbit,  all  balanced  so  wonderfully  in 
space — it  may  be  that  they  just  happened;  it  may  be  that  by  a  billion  years 
of  tumbling  about  they  finally  arranged  themselves,  I  don't  knew.  I  am 
merely  a  plain  ■manufacturer  of  cutlery.  But  this  I  do  know,  that  you  can 
shake  the  seventeen  parts  of  a  meat  chopper  around  in  a  washtub  for  the 
next  seventeen  billion  years  and  you'll  never  have  a  meat  chopper."  No, 
the  business  man  was  right.  It  took  a  Supreme  Mind  to  produce  the  ordered 
universe  and  it  took  the  same  Mind  to  produce  man  in  it,  and  it  took  the  mind 
of  this  divinely  endowed  man  to  produce  the  meat  chopper  and  every  other 
convenience  that  has  been  produced  for  the  benefit  of  man.  Give  God  the 
glory  for  it  all.- — Selected. 


A  GOAL— A  BETTER  ATTENDANCE 


The  chilly  nights  and  delightfully  cool  days,  making  us  feel  that  Fall  is  fast 
approaching,  bring  to  mind  that  school  days  wherein  "reading  and  'riting 
and  'rithmetic"  are  taught,  but  not  to  the  "tune  of  the  hickory  stick." 
The  vacation  of  this  year  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  when  the  school  bells 
ring  marking  the  opening  of  the  new  school  term  there  will  be  nearly  900,030 
children  in  all  sections  of  North  Carolina  to  attend  school  this  year.  Ac- 
cording   to    thhe    estimate    of    the    State    Department    of    Public    Instruction 
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out  of  this  number  100,000  will  be  first  graders,  and  25,000  older  boys  and 
girls  will  be  entering  high  school  for  the  first  time.  These  children  will 
receive  instruction  from  a  faculty  that  is  estimated  at  about  22,000,  just 
about   the   same  number  as  was  employed   last   year. 

From  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  according  to  statement  by 
J.  N.  Freeman,  school  attendance  director  for  State  Board  of  Charities,  we 
learn  that,  "'Only  three-fourths  of  the  children  enrolled  are  getting  the 
benefit  from  the  money  that  is  being  spent  on  schools,  for  last  year  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  only  75.5  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 
This  means  that  last  year  208,127  children  were  out  of  school  each  day, 
while  640,651  were  present.  More  than  two  hundred  thousand  children 
were  not  profiting  from  the  $29.69  per  capita  expenditure  made  for  them." 

This  information  is  of  great  concern  to  every  one  who  by  taxation  con- 
tributes to  the  maintenance  of  our  schools,  and  every  thing  possible  should 
be  clone  to  have  a  better  attendance  this  year  in  every  school  in  the 
State.  Mr.  Freeman  thinks  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  reach  a  goal,  a 
better  attendance  "is  to  point  out  to  the  parents  the  vallue  of  an  education 
to  the  child,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  life  by  the  person  Avho  grows 
up  in  ignorance."  The  above  quotation  is  a  fine  thought  for  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  to   accentuate. 


GOVERNMENT  RULES  TO  AVERT  FOREST  FIRES 

"Something    new,"    said    a    tourist,    when    passing    several    small    houses 

marked    "Fire    Warden — No. "    on    the    highway    leading    from    Norlina, 

North  Carolina,  on  down  to  the  Virginia  coast.  Then  it  was  that  the  at- 
tention was  directed  to  a  heavy  undergrowth  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  large 
pines  and  other  trees.  Instantly  one  sensed  these  stations  were  to  safeguard 
the  forest  in  emergncy  instances.  Lately  the  press  has  featured  many  arti- 
cles stressing  the  value  of  our  forests,  and  the  danger  of  carlessness  on  the 
part  of  a  thoughtless  people  as  well  as  a  "don't-care"  class  found  in  every 
section  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  protect  our  forests,  we  love  so  well,  the  government  has  formu- 
lated the  folloAving  rules  that  should  be  observed  by  every  one: 

1st — Be  sure  your  match  is  out  before  throwing  down. 

2nd — Before  building  a  fire  in  the  woods  scrape  away  all  inflammable 
material  from  the  spot  five  feet  in  diameter. 
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3rd — Dig  a  hole  in  the  center  and  in  it  build  your  camp  fire,  and  keep  it 
small. 

4th — Never  build  a  fire  against  a  tree,  logs  or  near  brush. 

5th — Never  break  camp  till  your  fire   is  out — dead   out. 

6th — Never  burn  trash  or  brush  in  windy  weather,  or  while  there  is  the 
slightest  danger  of  the  fire  getting  away. 

Under  the  heading  "How  to  put  out  a  camp  fire"  the  government  has  the 
following  to  say: 

"Stir  the  coals  while  soaking  them  with  water.  Turn  small  sticks  and 
drench  both  sides.  Wet  the  ground  around  the  fire.  If  you  can't  get  water, 
stir  in  earth  and  tread  it  down  until  packed  tight  over  and  around  the  fire. 
Be  sure  the  last  spark  is  dead." 

We  understand  fires  sometimes  are  started  by  lightning,  but  they  are  not 
as  damaging  for  the  reason  lightning  strikes  a  ridge  and  fires  work  down- 
ward slowly.  The  fires  started  by  lightning  can  not  be  averted,  of  course, 
but  fires  caused  by  pure  down  carelessness  can  be  eliminated  if  every  pre- 
caution is  taken. 

DENTAL  CLINICS— BUNCOMBE  COUNTY 

It  is  with  pleasure  to  note  that  in  Buncombe  County  plans  are  outlined  for 
conducting  dental  clinics  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Branch,  director  of  the  bureau  of 
dental  hygiene  of  the  state  health  department.  Dr.  Branch  spent  a  week  in 
Buncombe  County  addressing  teachers  and  parent-teachers  association  on 
the  importance  of  caring  for  the  teeth.  The  care  of  the  teeth  is  of  vital 
importance,  and  the  necessity  of  this  work  in  child  life  is  becoming  more 
generally  advocated  every  day  throughout  the  state.  All  school  children 
in  Buncombe  under  thirteen  years  of  age  are  to  have  their  teeth  treated  at 
portable  dental  offices,  while  teeth  of  children  more  than  thirteen  years  old 
will  be  examined  and  the  defects  reported  to  parents.  This  splendid  work 
simply  means  giving  the  child  a  chance  who  perhaps  would  be  physically  han- 
dicapped  in  years  to   come   by  physical   defects   caused  by   bad   teeth. 

HARD   TIMES? 

In  the  month  of  July  North  Carolinians  bought  7,795  new  automobiles  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $5,846,000 — this  according  to  report  of  state  department 
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of  revenue  is  .the  ,greate&t>-nuHib|er  ;sold  ifli#ny,j<ath£r,imon.th,ji-nj  histpry.  flard 
times,  did  you  say?  We  cannot  believe  it.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  fast 
living-  our  new  State  Treasurer,  .Nathan  p'Bei'ry.,.  in, ran  address  .advises  ii the 
people  of  North  Carolina  , to  ''slow  .down  and  save  ; something  fovv  a  rainy 
day."  It  is  simply  impossible  to  slow  down  so  suddenly  after  once  getting 
up  speed,  and  especially  since  everybody  is  on-  wheels.  The  pendulum  has 
swung  too  far  and  it  seems .  impossible  to  get  living,  conditions  back  to  nor- 
malcy— in  short  it  is  evident  the  masses  are  ''money  mad  and  pleasure  crazy. " 
But  in  conclusion  the  person  who  is  spending  less-  than  he  makes,  and  is 
laying  aside  something  each  week,  or  month  with  the  hope  of  securing  finan- 
cial independence  will  prove  to  be  a  better  citizen  than  the  one  who  just 
breaks  even — or  finds  a  deficit  in  his  bank  account. 


WORK 

■  To  learn  the  definition  of  work  as  given  in  Webster's  unabridged  dic- 
tionary would  be  as  irksome  to  some,  who  are  averse  to  study,  as  the  actual 
work  itself.  The  following  taken  from  an  exchange  is  Mr.  Noah  Webster's 
interpretation   of   the   significance   of   the   word : 

In  Y\  ebster's  unabridged  dictionary,  more  than  a  page  is  taken  to  de- 
fine the  Avord  "work"  and  terms  of  which  this  group  of  four  letters  is  a  part. 
The  need  of  much  space  for  a  single  item  of  the  English  is  rare.  It  is  a 
noun  and  also  a  verb.  By  adding  syllables,  it  becomes  an  adjective  or 
the  title  of  a  class  of  people.  It  has  several  synonyms,  such  as  '"do," 
''toil,"  ''labor,"  -'make,"  "produce,"  "operate,"  "apply."  Some  of 
its  opposites  are  idleness,  indolence,  play,  rest,  inactivity,  death.  We 
quote  this  first  sentence  of  its  definition— the  basic  one  for  all  its  proper 
uses,— as  follows:  "Work  is  the  exercise  of  strength  or  faculties  for 
the  accomplishment  of  something." 
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I    BELONG 


BELONG 


By  C.  W.  Hunt 

A  few  week*  ago  Dr.  R.  S.  Trues- 
dale,  for  many  years  an  esteemed 
Methodist  preacher  in  South  Carolina, 
but  who  transferred  to  North  Caro- 
lina, two  years  ago  and  to  Lincolnton, 
was  invited  to  preach  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  summer  dwellers,  took  for  his 
subject  these  words :  "I  Belong, ' ' 
-which  was  based  on  the  119th  Psalm, 
94th  verse:  '"I  am  thine,  save  me; 
for  I  have  sought  thy  precepts, ' '  with 
such  an  unusual  subject,  there  were 
those  who  wondered  what  would  come 
out  of  it. 

He  told  a  story  of  an  African  slave, 
the  property  of  his  father.  He  was 
tall,  broad  shouldered,  very  short  of 
neck,  a  head  all  out  of  proportion  in 
size  to  his  powerful  body,  and  with 
arms  so  long  that  the  hands  almost 
reach  his  knees,  when  erect.  He  was 
a  slfjye,  but  proud  of  the  fact  that 
he  belonged  to  some  one,  to  his  master, 
"Marse  Jim"  Truesdale.  In  spite  of 
his  slavery  he  was  a  boss  slave,  who 
made    life    miserable    for    slaves    that 


God,  and  which  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Him.  I  belong  to  my  family, 
which  has  the  first  earthly  claim  on 
me,  and  how  unnatural  it  would  ap- 
pear if  these  could  not  claim  I  belong- 
ed to  them!  Then  I  belong  to  my 
town  and  county,  my  first  civic  duty 
is  to  it,  to  the  place  I  abide  and  find 
protection  under  the  law.  If  I  do 
not  belong  to  it  and  am  not  a  par'., 
of  it  and  in  unison  with  its  best  in- 
terests   I    am    unworthy. 

I  belong  to  my  state;  I  am  proud 
I  belong  to  a  good  State,  and  by  that 
I  am  to  be  a  good  citizen  and  in  har- 
mony with  all  that  pertains  to  the 
good  of  the  cmomonwealth.  Then  I 
belong  to  the  United  States,  to  Ameri- 
ca, which  covers  it  all.  If  I  am  what 
I  ought  to  be  and  belong  first  to  God, 
to  my  church,  to  my  family,  to  my 
county  and  state  and  nation  I  am 
rounding  out  and  approaching  that 
which  all  good  men  should  aspire  to. 
FolloAvin,"'  this  line  of  thought,  prac- 
ticing   the    good    suggested    here,    all 


shirked.     He  would  boast  that  no  one      selfishness  is  left  out  of  one 's  make  up, 


would  harm  him  when  out  from  home, 
because  he  belonged  to  an  outstanding' 
man,  "Marse  Jim."  Proud  of  the 
fact  he  belonged  to  a  man,  and  :h 
determined  that  the  trust  bestowed 
in  him  should  not  be  betrayed. 

Telling  that  as  an  illustration  of 
his  subject,  "I  belong,"  the  preacher 
enlarged  upon  the  beauty  and  value 
of  belonging  to  something,  to  many 
things.  I  Belong  to  God  first  of  all, 
it  was  He  that  made  us  and  gave  us 
such  a  rich  heritage.  Then  I  belong 
to  the  church,  the  next  best  thing  to 


and  one  finds  he  does  not  belong  to 
self  at  all,  but  is  the  property  of  oth- 
ers,  not   self. 

This  applies  to  all  well  organized 
schools  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
each  and  every  member  of  the  school 
to  reflect  credit  only.  If  that  is  the 
dominant  feeling,  then  it  is  not  I, 
my,  mine,  but  ours.  "I  Belong"  not 
to  self  but  to  those  with  whom  I  am 
connected,  to  the  community  I  live 
in,  to  my  family  and  above  all  to 
God.     "I    Belong." 
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KIND  WORDS  HAVE  FAILED 

(By  R.  R.  Clark  in  Greensboro  Daily  News) 


Like  the  farmer's  experience  with 
the  bad  boy  in  his  apple  tree,  as  set 
out  in  the  blueback  speller,  the  head 
of  the  patrollers  has  found  that  ad- 
monitions and  tufts  of  grass  flung  at 
reckless  motorsits  have  not  made  an 
impression,  and  he  is  now  broadcast- 
ing that  rocks  will  be  used.  Prior  to 
the  initiation  of  the  state  patrol  an- 
nouncement Avas  made  and  much  stres- 
sed that  its  duties  would  be  in  the 
main  regulatory,  admonitory.  Offen- 
ders would  be  advised,  urged,  to  have 
a  care,  with  no  more  than  a  slap  on 
the  wrist,  if  that.  Arrests  would  be 
the  last  resort,  when  all  else  failed. 
After  one  month  of  instruction  and 
kind  treatment  it  was  found  that  the 
number  of  wrecks,  injuries  and  fatali- 
ties exceeded  the  previous  month,  when 
there  was  no  patrol  on  the  road.  While 
it  is  not  assumed  that  the  presence  of 
the  patrolers  incited  to  increased  reck- 
lessness, it  is  very  evident,  the  patrol 
head  thinks,  that  no  impression  was 
made.  Hence  the  determination  to 
proceed  to  strict  enforcement.  "We 
have  found  out,"  says  the  head  pa- 
troler,  that  warnings  do  little  good 
and  that  an  arrest  and  a  stiff  fine  is 
the  only  thing  that  a  habitually  care- 
less or  reckless  motorist  will  pay  any 


attention  to."  And  it  will  probably 
be  found  as  they  go  further  that  it 
may  be  necessary  to  substitute  jail 
sentences  occasionally  for  stiff  fines 
to  make  an  impression.  That,  how- 
ever, will  be  for  the  courts.  The  pa- 
trolers may  find  ■  presently  that  the 
courts  may  not  be  disposed  to  impose 
the  punishment  they  think  due.  Offi- 
cers who  have  to  worry  with  the  ele- 
ment that  defy  them  often  feel  that 
way. 

Considerate  treatment  for  the  way- 
ward is  all  very  fine  if  it  takes  hold. 
But  as  everybody  knows  there  is  a 
large  class  of  offenders  who  are  im- 
pressed only  by  punishment  that  gets 
under  the  skin,  that  they  can  feel. 
To  them  leniency  is  a  joke.  In  this 
matter  of  traffic  regulations  violation 
is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
It  is  a  habit.  It  has  gone  on  so  long 
and  nothing  has  been  done  about  it 
that  large  numbers  of  people  who  are 
not  disposed  to  the  reckless  or  lawless 
go  on  ignoring  the  rules  because  no 
check  has  been  imposed.  They  will 
have  to  understand  that  traffic  viola- 
tions have  become  serious  business  be- 
fore they  will  feel  impelled  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  them. 


HE  KNEW  HIS  COWS 

During  the  world  war  a  very  patriotic  old  lady  was  passing  a  farmer's 
barn  one  day,  and  ot served  a  young  farmer  boy  milking  a  cow.  He 
looked  to  be  old  enough  to  be  in  the  army,  and  she  was  was  indignant  to 
find  him  on  the  farm.  He  saw  her,  but  he  didn't  stop  milking.  '  'Why  are 
you  not  at  the  front?"  asked  the  indignant  old  lady.  Quick  came  the 
reply,  "'Cause  thar  ain't  no  milk  at  that  end." — Selected. 
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SIMPLY  APALLING 

(Asheville  Citizen) 


The  figures  just  made  public  at 
Raleigh  covering  deaths  from  auto- 
mobile accidents  in  North  Carolina 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  this 
year  are  simply  appalling.  From  the 
first  of  January  to  the  first  of  August 
352  people  were  killed  and  2,589  in- 
jured in  motor  car  accidents  of  one 
kind    or   another. 

Of  the  killed  110  were  pedestrains, 
99  died  from  collisions  between  auto- 
mobiles, 96  in  non-collision  accidents, 
20  from  collisions  with  trains,  18 
from  collisions  with  fixed  objects,  6 
from  collisions  with  horse-drawn  ve- 
hicles, two  from  collisions  with  bi- 
cycles and  from  collisions  with'  a 
street  car. 

We  have  created  in  North  Carolina 
as  fine  a  system  of  highways  as  is  pos- 
sessed by  any  State  in  the  Union  but 
we  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  use  these 
highways  intelligently.  Instead  of 
making    progress    toward    safety    the 


trend  is  all  the  other  way.  There 
were  12  per  cent  more  deaths  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1929  than  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1928.  The 
death  rate  in  the  nation  during  the 
same  period  showed  an  increase  of 
5.8  per  cent.  Approximately  13,300 
persons  were  killed  in  automobile  ac- 
cidents in  the  United  States  from  Jan- 
uary through  June. 

North  Carolina  has  established  a 
State  Highway  Patrol  and  it  is  hoped 
that  in  time  this  body  will  be  able  to 
lead  the  way  to  an  improvement.  But 
the  patrol  is  only  a  small  one  and  even 
if  it  were  several  times  as  large  as 
it  is  it  could  not  handle  a  proposition 
as  big  as  this  unless  the  public  sup- 
ported its  efforts.  Use  of  the  high- 
ways ought  to  be  restricted  to  those 
who  are  competent  to  use  them  as  they 
should  be  used  and  who  do  not  flag- 
rantly and  persistently  abuse  the 
privilege. 


A  FULL  LIFE 

A  man's  life  is  not  measured  in  acres  or  income,  or  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  he  possesses.  Until  we  see  this,  farmers,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  us,  will  need  not  only  sinking  funds,  but  relief  from  ignorance,  and 
vulgarity,  and  suspicion,  and  disorganization,  and  possibly  politicians. 
There  is  reason  for  concern  if  such  a  large  class  of  American  citizens 
as  the  rural  population,  and  one  performing  such  a  necessary  function  as 
the  production  of  food,  lacks  sufficient  pecuniary  appreciation  or  social 
organization  to  enable  its  members  to  make  a  decent  living  or  to  live  a 
full  and  satisfying  life.  But  no  amount  of  legislation  will  make  possi- 
ble a  man's  life  of  the  abundant  variety  until  our  society  realizes  the 
social  objectives  so  well  stated  by  Dr.  Ernest  Burnham,  "Every  citizen 
vocationally  well  placed  and  well  qualified."  And,  "Every  citizen  so- 
cially intelligent  and  responsible." 

— Walter  A.  Terpenning,  in  Rural  America. 
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BETTER  ATTENDANCE  THE  GOAL 
SAID  J.  N.  FREEMAN 


With  the  opening  of  schools  through- 
out the  state,  better  attendance  should 
he  one  of  the  goals  set  by  both  the 
schools  and  the  community,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  by  J.  N.  Freeman, 
school  attendance  director  for  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare. 

He  said:  "Only  three-fourths  of 
the  children  enrolled  are  getting  the 
benefit  from  the  money  that  is  being 
spent  on  schools,  for  last  year  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  only 
75.5  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 
This  means  that  last  year  208,127  chil- 
dren were  out  of  school  each  day, 
while  640,651  were  present.  More 
than  two  hundred  thousand  children 
were  not  profiting  from  $29.69  per 
capita  expenditure  made  for  them." 
Mr.  Freeman  pointed  out  that  school 
attendance  can  be  improved  only  when 
the  parents  realize  the  serious  con- 
sequences which  result  from  keeping 
children  out  of  school,  and  make  an 
effort  to  have  them  attend  regularly; 
and  when  the  teachers  and  school  au- 
thorities are  rigid  in  their  insistence 
upon  daily  attendnace.  Prosecution 
for  violating  the  school  attendance  law 
is  necessary  in  extreme  cases,  but  it 
is  not  the  purpose  of  the  school  at- 
tendance division  to  urge  prosecution 
except  as  a  last  resort.  "There  are 
many  better  ways  of  enlisting  the  co- 


operation of  the  parents  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  children,"  Mr.  Free- 
man declared.  One  of  these  ways,  he 
said,  is  to  point  out  to  the  parents 
the  value  of  an  education  to  the  child 
and  the  difficulty  encountered  in  life 
by  the  person  who  grows  up  in  ignor- 
ance. 

Moreover,  the  state,  board  of  chari- 
ties and  public  welfare  is  not  only 
interested  in  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren within  the  compulsory  school  age; 
but  is  anxious  to  improve  school  at- 
tendance beyond  age  limits. 

An  interesting  fact  about  school 
attendance  in  this  state  is  that  city 
children  attend  school  six  per  cent 
better  than  rural  children.  Mr.  Free- 
man urges  the  children  in  the  country 
not  to  be  outdone  by  their  city  neigh- 
bors, since  rural  schools  and  transpor- 
tation have  improved  so  greatly. 

He  said:  "With  the  schools  be- 
ing made  so  attractive  now,  with  the 
ease  in  transportation  brought  about 
by  the  system  of  trucking  rural  chil- 
dren to  school,  and  with  the  improv- 
ed highways,  North  Carolina  should 
make  a  big  improvement  in  its  school 
attendance  rating  which  is  now  39th 
among  the  states  in  the  union.  The 
children  in  North  Carolina  should  be 
getting  the  value  from  the  money  be- 
ing spent. ' ' 


Summer  school  terms  now  in  progress  in  six  rural  institutions  of  Cab- 
arrus county  will  continue  for  approximately  another  month.  Excellent 
results  are  being  accomplished  ,m  the  schools,  S.  G-.  Hawfield,  county 
superintendant  stated  recently. — Concord  Daily  Tribune. 
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CHARLESTON  EARTHQUAKE 

(Concord  Daily  Tribune) 

The  veteran  Chief  of  Po^ee, .-  J...  ap4,a  group  of  local  boys  who  usually 
Lawson  Bogejf,  of  Cabarrus,  shows  a  congregated  at  the  spot  each  night  to 
reminiscent  jtnood.  He  retails  -  the  sing,  made  far  the  middle  of  the  street 
Charleston  Earthquake  43  years  ago.  where.  Ave  hoped  to  escape  being  en- 
He  is  Police  Jjudge  of  Kannapolis  at  trapped  in  the  debris  of  any  build- 
this  time,  and;  was  on  the  police  force  ing.     Succeeding    tremors    shook    the 


of  Concord  4$  years  ago : 

The  great -Charleston  earthquake, 
the  tremors-::  of  which  were  felt 
throughout  this  section,"  just  43  years 
ago  Sunday  night,  is  vividly  recalled 
by  Police  Judge  John  L.  Soger,  of 
Kannapolis,  who,  at  that  time,  was  oh 
the  police  force  of  Concord. 

Being  the  town's  sole  official  guard- 
ian of  the  law  back  in  those  days, 
the  job  was  far  from  a  bed  of  roses, 
and  Mr.  Roger,  in  order  to  keep'  up 
his  "beat"  usually  was  on  duty  as 
late  as  10  to  12  o'clock  at  night.  The 
earthquake  occurred  around  9:30  or 
10  o'clock,  the  first  tremor  finding  the 
chief  standing  in  front  of  what  is 
now  the  Pearl  Drug  Store. 

'•'The  first  impression,  I  had  of  the 
quake  was  the  shaking  of  the  windows 
in  the  stores  on  Union  Street,"  re- 
calls Judge  Boger.  "When  this  was 
taking  place  I  well  remember  that  I 


windows  more  loudly  and  Ave  could 
plainly  discern  the  rocking  of  the 
buildings.  None  of  the  buildings 
Avithin  our  ArieAV,  hoAve\Ter,  collapsed. 
I  noticed  several  brickbats  falling 
from  the  top  of  a  chimney  of  a  house 
nearby. 

"Quite  a  number  of  people  were  on 
-the  street  that  night  and  there  was 
an  uninterrupted  line  of  people  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  through  the  busi- 
ness section.  We  could  hear  cries  and 
groans  emanating  from  the  residential 
sections.  In  what  is  iioav  the  Locke 
Mill  section  and  the  districts  Avhere 
the  colored  people  lived,  the  terror 
Avas  something  akin  to  our  idea  of 
judgement   day.  , 

"The  senses  of  the  body  could 
easily  perceive  the  tremors  of  the 
earth  underneath  us.  Tt  brought  some- 
what the  sensations  Ave  feel  Avhen  rid- 
ing on  the  ocean   AvaATes." 


The  number  of  those  wh.o  know  no  responsibility  is  ever  on  the  in- 
crease. It  is  no  handicap  to  any  man  to  have  duties  he  has  to  perform 
or  he  suffers  the  consequence.  The  performance  of  certain  duties  every 
day  in  the  j^ear  about  the  home  has  a  sobering  effect:  causes  one  to  find 
self  and  to  better  control  the  desires  that  may  not  be  for  the  highest 
development. — C.  W.  Hunt. 
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f  * 

$  APPRECIATION  | 

f  .11  * 

t  He  was  whistling  at  his  work,  * 

*  With  a  grin  upon  his  face.  ^ 

*  Not  a  solitary  shirk  ^ 
$  Seemed  to  loiter  in  the  place,  ♦ 

*  But  this  youth  who  caught  my  eye 

<*  Seemed  to  glory  in  his  task,  ^ 

t  So  I  stopped  to  find  out  why  * 

J  And  this  question  paused  to  ask:  * 

f  *■ 

%  '"Tell  me  this,  my  cheerful  lad,  * 

%  An  you  whistle  at  your  bench,  * 

*>  Why  is  it  you  seem  so  glad  * 

X  To  employ  that  .heavy  wrench  ?  % 

%  Why  so  earnestly  today  || 

J  Do  you  labor  at  yourtask?"  * 

*  And  he  looked  as  though  to  say,  * 

{  ' '  That  's  a  foolish  thing  to  ask. ' '  % 

*  * 
*?  ...  ►> 

*  Then  he  answered  with  a  grin,  ^ 

*  As  he  laid  aside  his  wrench;  )| 
%  "Just  today  the  boss  came  in  * 

*  And  he  stood  beside  my  bench  <g 
»!♦  And  he  spoke  to  me  like  you,  <$, 
4  Then  took  up  this  work  of  mine,  |* 
J  Looked  it  over,  looked  it  through,  * 

* 


And  said  it 's  simply  fine ! "  * 


»>  You  can  talk  about  your  pay 

%               And  the  pleasure  of  a  raise,  % 

%  But  I'm  telling  you  today  + 

*  That  a  little  word  of  praise  * 

♦  From  the  man  you're  working  for  «j* 
%  Does  a  fellow  lots  of  good,  ^ 
%  And  it  makes  him,  more  and  more,  Jg 
***                Want  to  keep  on  sawing  wood.  * 

*>                                            — Edgar  A.  Guest.  ^ 
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THE  "NARCOTIC  FARMS 

By  R.  R.  Clark  in  Greensboro  Daily  News 


In  preparing  for  the  treatment  of 
drug  addicts  by  the  establishment  of 
two  "narcotic  farms''  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  the  govern- 
ment will  provide  not  only  for  the 
confinement  and  treatment  of  persons 
addicted  to  the  use  of  habit-forming 
narcotic  drugs  who  have  committed 
offenses  against  the  United  States, 
but  it  will  also  take  charge  of  addicts 
,:'who  voluntarily  submit  themselves 
for  treatment."  This  means  that  the 
government  will  undertake  the  treat- 
ment of  a  class  of  people  who  have 
become  quite  numerous  within  the 
decade  and  who  seem  to  be  rapidly 
increasing.  The  facilities  for  treating 
these  people  at  public  expense  are 
very  meager,  and  large  numbers  of 
them,  probably  the  great  majority,  are 
unable  to  provide  treatment  for  them- 
selves. In  North  Carolina  a  few  of 
them  get  into  the  state  hospitals  for 
the  insane — where  they  do  not  belong 
— under  one  guise  or  another.  They 
are  admissible  to  a  deparement  of 
the  state  hospital  in  Raleigh,  but  the 
accommodation  is  entirely  inadequate 
to  the  demands  upon  it.  Frequently 
they  are  found  in  jails,  where  they 
are  sent  for  restraint  or  for  the  vio- 
lation of  law.  Usually  they  are  dis- 
charged as  soon  as  possible  to  get  rid 
of  them. 

It  is  indeed  cause  for  gratification 
that  the  federal  government,  with  its 
abundant  resources,  is  to  undertake 
the  treatment  and  restoration  of  the 
victims  of  the  dope  habit.  The  nar- 
cotic farms  will  be  administered  by 
the  United  States  health  service.     The 


purpose  is  to  rehabilitate,  restore  to 
health,  and  where  necessary  train  to 
be  self-supporting  and  self-reliant, 
those  addicted  to  habit-forming  drugs. 
The  government  is  now  seeking  to 
purchase  a  1,000-acre  tract  of  land 
for  a  site  for  one  of  the  farms  to  be 
established  in  the  south,  and  among 
other  things  it  is  mentioned  that  a 
water  supply  for  at  least  1,500  peo- 
ple must  be  available.  Inferentially 
the  purpose  is  to  provide  for  only  a 
few  hundred  people  at  the  outset. 
If  all  are  sent  who  should  be  commit- 
ted, in  addition  to  those  committed  by 
the  courts,  the  notion  is  that  it  is  ac- 
commodations for  thousands  instead 
of  hundreds  that  will  be  needed.  Con- 
ditions will  compel  enlargements  from 
time  to  time  but  these  things  come 
slowly.  The  condition  of  the  govern- 
ment prisons  is  evidence  of  that  fact, 
which  condition  is  really  cause  for 
shame  to  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration* past  and  present,  which  have 
permitted  it  to  come  about. 

But  it  is  cause  for  gratitude  rather 
than  criticism  that  the  government 
is  taking  charge  of  a  work  so  much 
needed.  A  place  to  treat  the  drug 
addicts  who  get  into  court  prompted 
the  action  and  fortunately  it  was 
provided  that  all  persons  who  will 
commit  themselves  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  treatment.  That  is  a  de- 
parture for  the  federal  government. 
The  latter  class  are  really  wards  of 
the  states  but  they  are  wards  neglect- 
ed by  the  states.  The  dope  habit 
is  difficult  to  cure  and  the  danger 
of  lapse  is  always  so  great  that  there 
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no    absolute     certainty  -"about-   it. 
Utilizing  a  farm  means  that  employ- 
ment  for   persons   physically'  able   to 
work,    open    air   exercises,    will   be    a 
part     of    the     treatment.     The     1,000 


acre-]tract  desired  for  the  farm  must 
be  fertile  land  capable  of  being  pro- 
fitably farmed  with  a  reasonable  div- 
ersification of  crops, ' '  the  specifica- 
tion  set   out. 


An  editorial  foreword  in  Pictorial  Review  states  that  sixty-three  years 
agp  not  a  single  woman  in  the  world  held  a  college  degree.  The  first  were 
four  who  received  degrees  from  Vassar  in  1867.  Then  in  rapid  succes- 
sion six  girls'  schools  were  advanced  to  colleges  and  higher  education  for 
women  spread  all  over  the  world.  In  just  a  few  years  women  have  vir- 
tually taken  over  the  teaching  profession  and  have  invaded  every  realm 
of  business,  professions,  science  and  politics.  "We  often  express  amaze- 
ment at  the  wonders  of  this  age,  but  how  about  this  one? 

— Lexington  Dispatch. 


WHERE  SOME  OE  THE  MONEY  GOES 


(Beaufort  News) 

The  News  makes  no  claim  to  being 
an  authority  on  the  subject  of  finance, 
but  it.  believes,  as  many  other  people 
do,  that  the  orgy  of  stock  speculation 
that  has  been  going  on  in  this  coun- 
try for  many  months  is  hurting  all 
other  kinds  of  business.  It  appears 
that  between  six  and  seven  billion 
dollars  is  tied  up  in  loans  to  stock- 
brokers in  New  York  City.  High  rat- 
es of  interest  are  paid  on  these  loans, 
anywhere  from  eight  to  twelve  per- 
cent. 

The  big  interest  paid  for  money  in 
New  York  naturally  attracts  a  great 
deal  of  surplus  capital  from  all  over 
the  country.  If  it  attracted  only  mon- 
ey that  could  be  used  at  home  it  Avould 
not  make  any  difference  but  when  as 
no  doubt  is  often  the  case,  funds  that 


might  be  very  usefully  employed  at 
home  are  sent  to  New  York  to  aid  the 
speculations  of  stock  gamblers  it  is 
a  very  regrettable  circumstance.  Still 
it  may  be  said  that  people  who  have 
money  to  lend  have  a  right  to  place 
it  where  they  can  get  the  largest  re- 
turns. If  money  is  worth  six  per  cent 
in  North  Carolina,  and  ten  per  cent 
in  New  York,  it  is  plain  that  most 
lenders  would  prefer  to  do  business  in 
Ncav  York.  It  is  merely  following 
the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  banks  in  North  Carolina  are  said 
to  have  on  deposit  $67,000,000  less  this 
year  than  they  had  a  year  ago.  Prob- 
ably a,  considerable  part  of  this  large 
sum  of  money  is  being  used  for  specu- 
lation on  the  New  York  stock  market. 
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BANKERS 

(The  Lutheran) 


The  business  of  banking'  is  unique 
because  of  a  distinction  it  yields  to 
those  who  engage  in  it.  Not  only  in 
the  business  world,  but  throughout 
a  community  there  is  a  kind  of  eu- 
logy in  the  remark  "He  is  a  banker. ' ' 
We  put  persons  into  a  class  that  car- 
ries a  bit  of  halo  by  saying  "They 
work  in  a  bank." 

The  source  of  this  peculiar  esteem 
is  chiefly  the  fact  that  they  handle 
other  people 's  money  in  a  trustworthy 
manner.  Their 's  is  the  only  commer- 
cial enterprise  in  which  cash  is  volun- 
tarily deposited  with  the  conviction 
that  it  will  be  on  hand  for  withdraw- 
al on  demand.  This  ideal  of  relia- 
bility affects  those  it  concerns;  they 
are  generally  "good  stewards"  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  them.  They  evident- 
ly feel  it  necessary  to  make  themselves 
worthy  of  the  reputation  implied  in 
their  calling.  A  banker's  greatest 
capital  is  his  sense  of  responsibility 
to  others  than  himself.  He  never 
forgets  that  he  has  temporary  pos- 
session of  what  belongs  to  his  patrons. 
We  esteem  him  for  the  way  in  which 
he  keeps  faith  with  those  who  trust 
him. 

This  faith  is  easily  visible  among 
bankers,  but  every  business  man  eith- 
er has  something  similar  to  it  as  his 
ideal,  or  we  do  not  honor  him.  And 
also  in  other  lines,  the  profession  for 
example,  we  measure  men  according 
to  their  observance  of  a  code  of  ethics. 


Some  merchants  are  reliable,  others 
are  slick.  Some  doctors  are  anxious 
to  heal;  others  are  quacks  and  mon- 
ey-seekers. Some  lawyers  are  guard- 
ians of  order  and  justice;  others  are 
shysters  and  pettifoggers.  The  dis- 
tinction is  not  one  of  talent  but  of 
ethics.  We  classify  them  according 
to  the  way  in  which  they  feel  respon- 
sible for  the  trusts  deposited  with 
them   by   their  fellowmen. 

What  attitude  does  the  believer  in 
Christ  take  toward  the  treasure  with 
which  God  has  intrusted  him?  Con- 
sider a  moment.  We  expect  a  bank- 
er to  safeguard  the  money  we  deposit 
in  his  safe.  We  insist  that  the  mer- 
chant shall  not  handle  shoddy  com- 
modities; that  physicians  shall  guard 
health  and  lawyers  justice.  Their 
right  to  esteem  is  vested  in  trustee- 
ship. Is  it  illogical  to  say  that  God 
despises  a  defaulter,  a  hypocrite,  an 
unfaithful  steward?  And  what  else 
are  those  who  receive  much  from  Him 
for  the  welfare  of  others,  and  then 
personally  give  no  thought  to  these 
"talents    given"?" 

To  every  man  and  woman  comes  a 
day  of  accounting  to  God.  The  terms 
of  life's  audit  are  covered  by  one 
broad,  all-embracing  question :  What 
has  been  done  with  what  you  receiv- 
ed from  on  high?  Shall  a  Chris- 
tian be  less  conscientious  with  his 
Maker  than  a  banker  is  with  his 
depositor  ? 


"There  is  no  such  thing  as  success  in  a  bad  business.' 
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FIRST  BATTLE  FOR  INDEPENDENCE 

By  C.  A.  Tuttle  in  Lenoir  News  Topic 


Along  a  charming  country  road, 
a  road  of  beauty  and  quiet,  in  the 
early  morning  of  April  19,  1775,  came 
British,  troops  from  Boston,  S00  strong. 
Their  mission  was  to  destroy  war 
supplies  and  munitions  secreted  by 
the  colonists  at  Concrod  and  capture 
the  patriot  leaders,  John  Hancock 
and  Samuel  Adams,  reported  to  be 
hiding  in  Lexington. 
William  Dawes,  Jr.,  taking  different 

The  night  before  Paul  Revere  and 
routes,  had  swept  the  countryside  in 
wild,  daring  rides,  arousing  the  Min- 
ute Men  and  their  leaders,  giving  the 
alarm  that  the  king's  soldiers,  the 
Redcoats,  were  coming.  Before  morn- 
ing the  supplies  had  been  moved  away 
and  Hanccok  and  Adams  were  in 
places   of   safety. 

On  the  triangular  village  green  in 
Lexington  gathered  the  Minute  Men 
at  daybreak  to  await  the  British  sol- 
diers. At  half-past  four  came  the 
word  that  the  soldiers  were  at  hand. 
Sixty  Americans  formed  in  double 
ranks.  Down  the  road  the  Redcoast 
came.  At  sight  of  the  determined 
little  handful  of  patriots  they  broke 
into  double  quick.  '''Stand  yonr 
ground;  don't  fire  unless  fired  upon; 
but  if  they  want  to  have  a  war  !et  it 
begin  right  here."  Thus  spoke  the 
patriots'  captain,  John  Parker.  Those 
brave  and  solemn  words  of  the  leader 
of  the  Minute  Men  may  be  found  en- 
graved upon  a  boulder,  placed  where 
he    stood. 

Major  Pitcairn,  in  command  of  the 
Redcoats,  rode  forward  and  roughly 
ordered  the  patriots  to  disperse.  His 
command    was    ignored.     Swiftly    the 


British  fired.  A  number  of  the  pat- 
riots fell,  several  beinir  killed  and 
others  wounded.  The  patriots  return- 
ed a  half-hearted  volley  and  then  dis- 
persed. 

On  marched  the  British  to  Con- 
cord. Descending  on  the  quiet  town, 
thev  separated  into  parties,  ransacked 
and  searched  private  dwellings  and 
public  meeting  places,  destroying  arms 
and  powder.  It  was  at  the  old  Wrisht 
tavern  in  Concord  that  Major  Pit- 
cairn, stirring  his  rum  with  his  finder, 
loudly  proclaimed  that  so  would  he 
stir  the  blood  of  the  Americans  before 
nishtfall. 

Near  one  end  of  the  rude  bridge 
arching  the  Concord  river,  Avhich  flows 
through  the  town,  stood  the  Ameri- 
cans. As  the  hours  passed  hundreds 
of  the  patriots  came  hurrying  to  join 
them  in  bearing  arms  against  the 
British.  Through  the  town  and  to- 
wards the  bridge  came  a  party  of  100 
Redcoats,  Capt.  Laurie  in  command. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  bridge 
from  that  guarded  by  the  patriots  they 
halted.  Angry  words  were  exchanged 
and  the  British  fired.  Two  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  and  several  wounded. 
A  return  volley  from  the  American 
side  killed  two  Redcoats  and  wound- 
ed nine.  Capt.  Laurie  ordered  a  re- 
treat to  the  main  force  in  the  village, 
Avhile,  flushed  with  their  success,  the 
Americans  cut  across  the  hills,  hoping 
to  intercept  the  entire  British  com- 
mand on  the  road  to  Lexington.  Real- 
izing at  last  that  the  countryside  was 
in  arms,  the  Redcoats  began  their 
historic  retreat.  Every  rock,  every 
tree,   every   house,    every   bush    along 
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the  road  concealed  a  rifleman.  That 
peaceful  country  road  became  a  sham- 
bles. The  unerring  aim  of  the  Ameri- 
can woodsmen  steadily  thinned  tne 
British  ranks.  Harrassed  beyond  en- 
durance, pitted  against  an  enemy  they 
could  not  see,  the  retreat  became  a 
frantic  rout.  At  Lexington  they  were 
met  by  reinforcements  of  a  thousand 
soldiers  from  Boston,  under  command 
of  Lord  Percy.  Field  cannon  were 
brought  into  action  and  the  Ameri- 
cans were  momentarily  held  in  cheek 
while  the  Aveary  Redcoats  rested. 

Then  began  that  disastrous  return 
from  Lexington  to  Boston.  The  day 
was  sultry  and  hot,  and  twenty  miles 
of  harrassed,  hurried  retreat  after 
twenty  miles  of  night  advance  was  a 


hard  task.  Maddened  by  incessant, 
deadly  shooting  from  every  side  by 
an  invisible  enemy,  the  British  troops 
got  beyond  the  control  of  their  offi- 
cers. They  burned  houses  and  killed 
unarmed  men.  Orderly  columns  of 
trained  soldiers  existed  no  longer.  A 
fleeing  mob  had  taken  their  place. 

To  the  very  edge  of  Boston  the 
rout  continued,  and  it  was  only  there, 
under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of 
their  battleships  in  the  harbor,  that 
the  Briish  found  safety.  They  lost 
300  men  that  day,  the  Americans  less 
than  100. 

This  was  the  first  blow  struck  in 
the  cause  of  Liberty — on  that  beauti- 
ful and  historic  road  from  Concord 
to  Boston.. 


JAZZ  ON  THE  WANE 

The  other  day  a  famous  composer  of  dramatic  and  melodious  operas, 
Mascagna,  was  quoted  as  sorrowfully  predicting  the  extinction  of  grand 
opera  as  an  art.  Jazz,  he  said,  has  produced  restlessness  and  impatience 
that  are  certain  to  prove  fatal  to  great  music.  "Music  for  the  feet,"  he 
thinks,  has  displaced  "Music  for  the  head  and  heart." 

But  the  Record  believes  the  fears  of  this  talented  musician  are  entirely 
unwarranted.  Jazz  is  a  fad.  It  is  already  on  the  wane.  It  will  pass  as 
other  fads  have.  And  with  the  passing  of  this  particular  fad  there  will 
be  few  to  mourn. 

After  all,  jazz  as  one  authoritative  music  critic  has  pointed  out,  is  not  a 
new  kind  of  music.  It  is  merely  a  way  of  playing  music.  The  classics, 
gems  from  the  operas  and  even  sacred  selections  have  been  "jazzed,"  but 
to  no  good  purpose. 

Just  what  types  of  music  will  catch  the  popular  fancy  when  jazz  is  no 
rr,ore,  it  is  not  possible  to  predict  now.  Perhaps  it  will  bring  a  throw- 
back to  the  gay  nineties  when  "coon  songs"  were  all  the  go,"  to  use  an 
expression  of  that  time.  Or,  perhaps  the  highly  sentimental  love  songs 
of  Civil  War  days  will  come  in  favor  again.  Come  and  go  what  will 
in  music,  there  will  always  be  a  considerable  number  of  lovers  of  good 
music  with  enough  .of  understanding  and  appreciation  to  keep  alive  the 
classics  representing  the  work  of  the  world's  greatest  masters. 

— Greensboro  Record. 
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THE  TELEPHONE 


(P.  W.  W.) 


The  influence  which  the  telephone, 
the  automobile,  and  the  radio  are  ex- 
erting on  the  attitudes,  customs,  and 
happiness  of  the  people  is  so  univer- 
sal that  it  is  difficult  to  appraise  it  in 
a  detached  way.  We  are  all  so  much 
a  part  of  the  new  order  of  things  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  view  it  with  pers- 
pective, or  to  appreciate  its  full  sig- 
nificance. 

The  telephone  is  not  a  product  of 
the  twentieth  century;  it  was  exhibit- 
ed at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in 
1S76.  But  the  present  century  has 
witnessed  its  perfection  and  a  tre- 
mendous expansion  in  its  use.  In  the 
five-year  period  from  1922  to  1927 
the  number  of  telephones  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  increased  29  percent  and 
the  number  of  miles  of  wire  71  per- 
cent. This  indicates  an  increasing 
penetration  into  rural  territory.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the 
States  having  the  highest  ratio  of 
telephones  to  population  are  agricul- 
tural states— for  instance,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, and  Nebraska. 

California  leads  with  one  telephone 
for  each  3.7  people.  Iowa  and  Illi- 
nois are  tied  for  second  place  with  a 
telephone  for  each  4.3  people.  Five 
other  states  have  less  than  five  per- 
sons per  telephone,  or  practically  a 
telephone  for  every  family.  The  av- 
erage for  the  United  States  is  6.-1 
persons  per  telephone. 

The  Southern  states  have  the  few- 
est telephones,  due  no  doubt  to  their 
large  negro  population,  to  their  large 
number  of  farm  tenants,  and  to  some 
extent  to  their  isolated  mountain  areas. 
Sparsity    of    population    seems    to    be 


both  a  cause  for  having  telephones 
and  a  reason  for  not  having  them. 
It  accentuates  the  need  but  also  adds 
to  the  cost.  There  is  a  dearth  of 
telephones  in  Montana,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico,  and  an  abundance  of 
them  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Minnesota,  and  Colorado.  South  Caro- 
lina has  relatively  fewer  telephones 
than  any  other  state,  only  one  tele- 
phone for  each  28.6  people. 

Our  Most  Useful  Servant 

The  telephone  has  been  in  use  so 
long  relatively  to  the  radio  and  some 
other  things  that  we  have  ceased  to 
marvel  at  it,  or  even  to  think  about 
it  at  all.  Yet  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
useful  of  all  our  mechanical  servants. 
It  gives  us  a  messenger  fleeter  than  the 
legendry  Hermes  to  take  our  mes- 
sages across  mountains  or  streams,  in 
sunshine  or  storm,  day  or  night.  The 
ocean  itself  in  no  longer  a  barrier. 

What  a  time-saver  the  telephone  is ! 
It  multiplies  manyfold  the  volume  of 
a  day's  work.  It  gives  the  business 
man  a,  continental,  even  an  interna- 
tional, reach.  By  being  a  time-saver 
it  often  becomes  a  life-saver.  Two 
minutes  after  an  accident  a  physician 
can  be  speeding  to  the  victim.  He 
can  give  instructions  for  first-aid  to 
be  administered  while  he  is  on  his 
way.  No  greater  blessing  has  ever 
come  to  the  isolated  farm  home  than 
instantaneous  connection  with  the  phy- 
sician 's  office. 

The  telephone  is  a  comfort  to  the 
aged  couple  whose  children  have  all 
gone  out  into  the  world.  Though 
scattered  widely  their  voices  can  still 
be   heard. 
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-  The  telephone  enlarges  the  neigh- 
borhood;  it  binds  the  people  together; 
it  destroys  the  isolation  which  has 
been  so  destructive  to  unity.  Per- 
haps  the   benefits   of   the   automobile 


and  the  radio  are  just  as  great.  The 
three  things  are  united  in  a  conspir- 
acy to  annihilate  the  dragon  which 
has-  stood  in  the  path  of  rural  prog- 
ress— namely,    distance. 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  NATIONS 


By  Winnifred  Arnold 

"Uncle  Jim,"  cried  Mary,  flying 
into  the  house  in  a  great  state  of  ex- 
citement, "is  it  true  that  the  United 
States  has  no  national  flower?  A 
visitor    said    so    at    school    todav.     I 


es  vote  on  the  subject ;  and  most  of 
them  voted  for  the  goldenrod.  So 
if  we  really  had  to  use  a  national 
flower,  there  it  is.  But  for  some  rea- 
son, people  never  have  used  it  much, 


should   like  to  know  why  the   United      because    a    national    flower    is    like    a 


States  hasn't  a  flower  if  all  the  other 
nations   have.'' 

'"'Yes,  I  should,  too,"  exclaimed 
Jack,  hard  on  Mary's  heels.  "When 
the  United  States  is  the  best  country 


custom.     It  has  to  grow  out  of  some- 
thing, and  mean  something  to  people 
before  it  really  takes  hold." 
The  Rose  of  England 
Does  the  rose  mean  something  spe- 


in  the  world!     The  visitor  said  that      eially  to  England?"  asked  Mary 


Enerland    and    France,    and    Germany 

1 1 

"And  Scotland  and  Ireland, "  fin- 
ished Mary.  "I  don't  think  its  fair! 
Do  you,  Uncle  Jim?" 

Uncle  Jim  threw  back  his  head  and 


'"Yes,  indeed.  When  you  get  a 
little  older  and  study  English  history, 
you  will  read  all  about  the  War  of 
the  Roses,  so  called  because  the  red 
rose  was  the  badge  of  one  party — the 
House  of  Lancaster;  and  the  white 
laughed,   as   he   always   had   to,   when      rose  the  badge  of  the  other — the  House 


his  little  niece  was  too  much  ''-'like  a 
tempest  in  a,  teapot."  Then  lie  sail 
Avith  his  nicest  twinkle  : 

"Well,  now,  Mary  Jane,  if  I  were 
vou  and  Jack  I  wouldn't  i-et  too  much 
excited  about  it.  For  when  it  comes 
to  the  matter  of  national  flowers, 
we  have  one  and  we  haven't.  Yes, 
I  '11  explain  right  away; 


Some 


years    ago    people    became 


excited  on  this  subject,  and  they  de- 
cided that  we  must  have  a  national 
flower.     So  thev  had  die,  various  stat- 


of  York.  These  wars  lasted  about 
thirty  years,  but  were  finally  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  marriage  of  King 
Henry  VII  (of  Lancaster)  to  Elizabeth 
of  York. 

"From  that  time  on  the  two  roses 
were  united  in  one  and  called  the 
"Rose   of   England.'  " 

"How  pretty!"  cried  Mary. 

But  Jack  was  in  a  hurry  to  hear 
more,  ''What  about  the  shamrock ?" 
he  cried.  "That  isn't  a  flower  ex- 
actly,   but    the    Irish    use   it    as    such, 
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don't  they?" 

"Yes.  Well,  they  have  a  better 
raeson  still.  When  St.  Patrick  went 
over  to  Ireland  to  preach  to  the  peo- 
ple there,  way  back  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, he  couldn't  make  them  under- 
stand what  is  called  the  'doctrine  of 
the  Trinity' — that  is:  how  there  pos- 
sibly could  be  three  persons  in  one 
God.  He  happened  to  be  preaching 
out  in  the  fields,  so  he  leaned  down 
and  picked  up  a  shamrock,  which,  as 
you  know,  is  a  kind  of  clover,  and 
he  said:  "Here  is  this  little  leaf,  It 
is  just  one  little  leaf  isn't  it?  And 
yet  you  all  can  see  that  it  has  three 
separate  parts.'  So  then  they  under- 
stood and  from  that  time  on  they 
took  the  shamrock  for  their  national 
emblem." 

Scotland's    Thistle 

":What  about  the  Scotch  thistle, 
Uncle  Jim?"  asked  Jack.  "It  that 
just  as  interesting?" 

"Just  as  interesting,  only  not  quite 
so  old.  Several  hundred  years  ago 
the  Danes  came  over  to  Scotland  and 
attacked  a  great  castle  where  King 
Malcolm  was  staying.  In  those  days, 
you  know,  the  castles  were  surrounded 
by  wide  moats  filled  with  water.  The 
Da,nes  came  up  in  the  darkness  and 
took  off  their  heaviest  clothing  and 
jumped  into  the  moat,  expecting  to 
swim  across.  But  the  moat  was  fill- 
ed with  thistles  instead  of  water  and 
jumping  upon  them  so  suddenly  some 


of  the  Danes  could  not  help  crying 
out  as  the  thistles  pricked  their  hands 
and  faces.  The  Scotch  were  aroused, 
and,  falling  upon  the  attacking  Dane,s 
defeated  them  with  terrible  slaugh- 
ter. That  is  why  the  Scotch  have 
taken   the   thistle   as   their   emblem." 

"Very  good  reason,  I  call  it,"  said 
Jack  approvingly.  "Just  think  how 
it  must  have  hurt,  diving  head  first 
into  all  those  thistles ! ' ' 

"The  visitor  said  that  France  had 
a  flower,  too, ' '  suggested  Mary. 

"Yes,  she  has.  And  it's  a  real 
flower  this  time :  the  fleur  de  lis, 
which  means  literally  the  flower  of 
the  lily,  only  we  usually  call  it  iris. 

"That  was  the  flower  which  their 
King  Louis  VII  chose  as  his  badge 
when  he  set  out  on  a  crusade  to  the 
Holy  Land  in  the  middle  of  the  twelf- 
th century.  After  thaf,  the  fleur  de 
lis  always  appeared  on  the  royal  flag 
of  France.  And  now  that  France  no 
longer  has  a  king,  the  country  itself 
has   taken   over  the   emblem." 

"Oh,  dear  me!"  cried  Mary,  ^'1 
wish  George  Washington  or  some  one 
like  that  had  chosen  a  badge  for  him- 
self so  we  could  have  it  now. ' ' 

"They  were  too  busy,  I  guess," 
said  Jack  wisely.  "Besides,  I  think 
that  with  so  many  whole  stars  we  can 
get  along!  Stars  are  the  same  as 
flowers.  You  know  Longfellow  says 
so.  And  these  flowers  should  be  en- 
ough for  anyone."  • 


When  education  makes  a  loafer  out  ,of  a  former  worker,  then  education 
has  failed  in  its  intended  purpose.  There  is  as  much  need  for  those  who 
labor  as  for  those  in  what  is  known  as  the  higher  (?)  occupations.  The 
world  also  needs  intelligent  labor. — C.  W.  Hunt. 
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HOME,  SWEET  HOME" 

(Selected) 


"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  in  the  hand- 
writing of  its  author,  John  Howard 
Payne,  w^as  recently  deposited  for 
display  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
The  extraordinary  interest  of  this 
event  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
two  additional  stanzas,  never  printed 
before  nor,  indeed,  intended  for  pub- 
lication, are  written  on  the  manuscript. 
This  is  dated  London,  September  18, 
1829. 

The  story  runs  that  a  Mrs.  Bates 
of  London, — both  she  and  her  husband 
were  native  Americans  and  friends 
of  Payne — requested  the  author  for 
an  autograph  copy  of  his  famous  song, 
originally  written  in  Paris  in  1823. 
Payne  answered,  ',:I  comply  with  your 
most  complimentary  request  and  write 
the  words  of  '  Sweet  Home'  in  your 
valuable  little  book.  I  have  added 
a  few  words  more,  addressed  to  you." 
Added    stanzas    are: 

To  us,   in   despite   of  the   absence   of 

years, 
How  sweet  the  remembrance  of  Home 

still    appears; 
From    allurements    abroad    which   but 

flatter  the  eye, 
The  unsatisfied  heart  turns  and  says 

with    a,    sigh : 
Home,    home !     Sweet,    sweet    h,ome ! 

etc. 

Your  exile  is  blest  with  all  fate  can 

bestow — 
But   mine    has    been    chequer 'd    with 

many  a  woe ! 
Yet  though  different  our  fortunes,  our 

thoughts   are   the   same, 


And  both   as   we  dream  of  Columbia 

exclaim : 
Home,    home!     Sweet,    sweet    home! 

etc. 

John  Howard  Payne  was  born  on 
Long-  Island  in  1791.  He  went  to 
Europe  in  1812  and  wrote  for  the 
stage.  The  year  1832  saw  him  back 
again  in  New  York.  After  his  boy- 
hood days  Payne  never  knew  the  com- 
forts of  a  real  home.  In  1841  he  was 
appointed  United  States  Consul  at 
Tunis  in  North  Africa.  Here  he  died 
in   1852. 

Oak  Hill  Cemetery 

Oak  Hill  Cemetery  is  located  in  the 
northeast  section  of  old  Georgetown. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  a  native  of 
Georgetown  and  the  one  who  estab- 
lished here  in  Washington  the  famous 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  purchased  in 
1849  of  Lewis  Washington  a  fifteen- 
acre  plot  of  ground  for  a.  public  bur- 
ial place.  It  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  terraced  heights  which  slope 
down  toward  Rock  Creek.  Thirty-one 
years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Payne, 
Mr  Corcoran  brought  his  mortal  re- 
mains to  Washington,  where  the  auth- 
or had  been  a  visitor  in  1841,  and  de- 
posited them  in  beautiful  Oak  Hill 
Cemetery.  Here  the  monument  of 
the  author  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home" 
stands  conspicuous  in  a  clear  plot  of 
lawn.  Nearby  is  the  original  Tunis 
tombstone  inscribed,  ' '  To  the  memory 
of  Colonel  John  Howard  Payne,  twice 
consul  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, from  the  City  and  Kingdom  of 
Tunis." 
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Beautiful  Oak  -Hill  contains  also 
the  graves  of  the  onee  popular  and 
prolific  novelist,  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N. 
Southworth,  and  that  of  John  A. 
Joyce,   "Poet,   Soldier,  Philosopher," 


the  author  of  the  well  known  lines, 
"Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with 
you.  Weep,  you  weep  alone."  Many 
other  notables  of  local  and  national 
fame    lie    buried    here. 


UNEXPECTED  VISITORS 

By  Emma  Gary  Wallace 


Grandma  Mareey  lived  in  the  com- 
fortable old  homestead  at  the  farther 
end    of    Libertyville 's    Main    Street. 

She  refused  firmly  to  close  the  home, 
even  for  a  season,  to  which  she  had 
come  as  a  bride  so  many  years  before. 
Most  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  her 
life  had  been  experienced  here,  and 
every  tree  and  bush,  every  picture 
and  piece  of  furniture,  and  every 
room  had  its  associations. 

Grandma  Mareey  knew  the  people 
of  Libertyville  and  they  knew  her. 
It  was  only  a  step  to  the  stores  and 
the  post  office  and  the  Town  Hall 
where  she  paid  her  taxes. 

Grandma  Mareey  was  wise  enough 
to  know  that  here,  in  her  own  sett- 
ing, she  was  an  individual  of  some 
importance.  If  she  went  to  live  in 
the  home  or  homes  of  her  married 
sons  and  daughters,  she  would,  of 
necessity,  be  more  or  less  of  an  out- 
sider, and  in  their  social  circles,  a 
stranger — probably  on  many  occas- 
ions a  fifth  wheel  to  the  coach.  So 
she  proceeded  to  continue  to  dwell 
under  her  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  hop- 
ing that  she  would  be  able  to  do  so 
to   the   end   of   life's   trail. 

She  enjoyed  an  occasional  visit  with 
her  children  and  grandchildren,  but 
she  liked  best  of  all  to  have  them 
come  to   see  her. 

The  vounaer  generation  loved  dear- 


ly the  family  reunions  at  Grandma 
Mareey's,  and  especially  those  at 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  for  then 
there  was  always  an  abundance  of 
good  cheer  and  much  excitement. 

As  the  grandsons  grew  older,  they 
began  to  hint  that  Libertyville  was 
tame,  the  sources  of  entertainment 
few,  and  these  lacking  in  thrills.  They 
became  more  or  less  adept  in  making 
excuses  why  their  occasional  visits 
should    be    brief. 

With  the  girls  it  Avas  different,  for 
they  could  usually  manage  to  have 
one  of  their  girl  cousins  of  about  the 
same  age  plan  a  visit  at  the  same 
time,  and  between  them  and  by  means 
of  what  Grandma  Mareey  herself 
could  arrange  in  the  way  of  picnics, 
and  lawn  parties  or  sleigh  rides,  they 
were   quite   sure   to   have   a  fine  time. 

Hazel  Mareey,  the  oldest  daughter 
of  Grandma  Mareey's  son  John,  and 
Claire  Hammond,  the  second  child 
of  her  daughter  Ruth,  celebrated  their 
seventeenth  birthdays  in  the  same 
week  in  August,  and  usually  they  look, 
ed  forward  to  spending  it  together 
in  Libertyville  as  their  homes  were 
a    couple    of    hundred    miles    apart. 

This  year  they  had  come  to  Liber- 
tyville earlier  than  usual,  for  their 
grandmother  had  not  been  well,  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  presence  of 
the    young    people    would    cheer    and 
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help  her.  And  so  it  proved,  for  the 
girls  had  been  genuinely  anxious  to 
prove  their  housekeeping  ability  and 
their  skill  in  persuading  their  grand- 
mother to  get  out  more,  in  place  of 
remaining  at  home  so  much  as  she 
was   falling  into   the  habit   of  doing. 

It  had  done  the  girls  good,  too,  to 
learn  to  do  so  many  things  under  the 
tutelage    of    so    capable    a    teacher. 

Hazel  was  planning  to  specialize 
in  dramatic  expression  and  pageantry } 
while  Claire,  being  more  distinctly 
domestic  in  her  taste,  was  going  in 
for  household  economics  and  dietetics. 

Quite  to  the  surprise  of  the  l  vo 
girls,  they  found  their  grandmother 
amazingly  up  to  the  minute  in  ner 
knowledge  of  both  of  these  lines  of 
interest.  She  could  give  them  point- 
ers on  the  value  and  purposes  of  the 
different  vitamines,  and  the  necessity 
for  alkaline  and  acid  balances  in 
foods,  and  the  history  of  drama  and 
pageantry  as  related  to  educational 
progress   and   literary   achievement. 

Cynthia  Mareey  had  always  btin 
an  omniverous  reader,  She  had  even 
been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Lib- 
ertyville 's  Women's  Club,  and  it  gave 
her  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  to 
have  her  granddaughters  with  her  and 
see  them  budding  into  womanhood. 

The  color  which  for  some  time  had 
seemed  drained  from  her  cheeks,  was 
now  replaced  by  a  much  healthier 
hue,  and  the  soft  pink  glow  in  her 
cheeks,  and  the  sparkle  in  her  dark 
eyes  were  wonderfully  becoming  with 
her  soft  waved,  silver  hair.  The  girls 
really  took  a  great  deal  of  credit  to 
themselves  for  this,  and  made  it  some- 
thing of  an  excuse  in  writing  to  their 
respective  homes  to  obtain  permission 
to  remain  a  little  longer. 


The  plan  now  was  for  the  two  of 
them  to  stay  until  after  Labor  Day. 
Then  they  would  return  to  be  ready 
for  the  opening  of  their  schools.  The 
two  of  them  had  conferred  together 
as  to  how  fine  it  would  be  if  they 
could  only  get  their  grandmother  to 
go  away  for  a  few  days  at  least,  while 
they  were  there  to  look  after  things, 
the  plan  made  them  feel  quite  im- 
portant. 

Two  weeks  before  their  visit  expired 
their  grandmother  came  in  one  after- 
noon, after  a  call  upon  a  neighbor,  and 
it  was  evident  to  Hazel  and  Claire, 
that  she  was  considerably  excited. 
Grandmother  Mareey  was  one  who  nev- 
er lost  her  girlhood  enthusiasm. 

"What  do  you  think,"  she  twink- 
led happily.  "The  Wilders  are  going 
on  a  motoring  trip  to  Atlantic  City, 
Washington,  Mount  Vernon  in  Vir- 
ginia, Gettysburg  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
dear  knows  where  else.  They  have 
asked  me  to  go  with  them.  I'd  just 
love  to  do  it,  but  of  course  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  question  ! ' ' 

"Why  can't  you  go?"  demanded 
Hazel  peremptorily. 

''You  surely  wouldn't  think  of 
staying  home  on  our  account ! "  ac- 
cused Claire.  That  would  be  too  silly 
for   anything!" 

' '  Of  course  it  Would, ' '  agreed  Haz- 
el. ' '  Now,  Granny,  you  be  a  good 
little  girl  and  run  along  and  have  the 
time  of  your  life !  Claire  and  I  will 
keep  your  house,  feed  the  chickens, 
take  care  of  the  canary,  and  see  that 
Ruggles,  your  beloved  five-toed  cat, 
doesn't  get  into  bad  company — 'nev- 
erything !  It 's  as  good  as  settled. 
Let's  begin  to  pack  and  get  things 
ready  for  your  trip. ' ' 

Grandma    looked    from    one    to    the 
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other. 

'"I've  a  good  notion  to  do  it,"  she 
remarked  firmly.  "I'd  be  back  some 
time  before  you'd  leave  anyway,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  I  could  get  Mrs.  Miggs, 
who  goes  out  sewing  by  the  day,  to 
stay  here  with  you  nights.  It  would 
really  be  a  change  for  her.  She  could 
sleep  in  the  west  bedroom  and  have 
her  breakfasts  here.  Then  she'd  al- 
ways be  on  hand  again  in  the  even- 
ing. ' ' 

The  girls  hastened  to  assure  her 
that  this  would  be  just  the  thing, 
for  in  the  minds  of  both  of  them  there 
had  been  the  lurking  query  as  to 
how  it  would  feel  to  be  alone  in  this 
big  house,  set  in  the  midst  of  its  fine 
old,  heavily-shaded  lawn.  Mrs.  Miggs 
would  be  an  excellent  solution  of  the 
problem,  and  wouldn't  be  around  to 
bother   them   days. 

For  the  next  hour,  Cynthia  Marcey 
and  her  granddaughters  talked  and 
planned  briskly.  If  she  had  been 
planning  a  departure  to  last  months, 
there  would  have  been  no  more  to 
arrange.  She  kept  on  thinking  of 
this,  that  and  the  other.  Obstacles 
appeared,  of  course,  but  the  girls 
were  unfailingly  resourceful  and  fin- 
ally  everything   was    arranged. 

It  was  going  to  be  a  real  adventure 
for  the  cousins  to  run  the  house  all 
by  themselves  for  ten  days,  and  al- 
ready they  were  exchanging  gay  little 
confidences  as  to  what  they  would 
do  when  they  were  in  charge. 

The  next  morning  as  Hazel  brush- 
ed her  shining,  wavy,  chestnut  bob, 
she  suggested  to  Claire  that  every 
other  morning  one  of  them  would 
sleep  as  long  as  she  liked  while  her 
alternate  would  arise  and  get  break- 
fast for  Mrs.  Miggs.     Claire  who  was 


getting  into  the  fresh,  pale  pink  linen 
so  becoming  to  her  blonde  lovliness, 
promptly  agreed,  and  thought  it  would 
be  nice  to  get  their  grandmother's 
permission  to  do  a  little  entertaining 
to  pay  back  some  of  the  social  ob- 
ligations   they   still   owed. 

"I  know  what  we'll  do,"  Hazel 
exclaimed  giving  her  hair  brush  an  elo- 
quent flourish.  "Let's  plan  a  party 
Avith  an  evening  pageant,  and  Chin- 
ese lanterns  hung  from  the  trees  and 
all  sorts  of  games.  I'm  sure  Sally 
Gunther's  mother  and  Sue  Aiken's 
Aunt  Kate  will  chaperon  the  affair, 
and  we  can  have  everything  all  tidied 
up  before   grandma  gets   back. ' ' 

There  was  great  excitement  until 
the  travelers  took  their  departure. 
Then  the  girls  set  out  busily  to  do  the 
things  on  their  own  account  which 
would  help  the  time  to  pass  away  so 
delightfully. 

Mrs.  Miggs  proved  quiet  and  self- 
effacing,  and  the  girls  sometimes  gig- 
gled and  wondered  what  she  Avould 
do  if  a  burglar  should  appear.  Not 
that  Libertyville  specialized  in  burg- 
lars, but,  of  .course,  they  were  not 
without    the    bounds    of   possibility. 

Hazel  pointed  out  that  grandma 
really  had  a  good  deal  of  solid  silver 
and  some  very  fine  pieces  of  antique 
glass  and  china  with  which  she  had 
steadily  refused  to  part,  even  for  a 
good  price.  Then  Claire  recollected 
with  a  shudder  of  delight,  that  grand- 
pa's collection  of  rare  old  coins  bad 
never  been  disturbed  since  his  death 
— and  that  burglars  noA\-a-days  were 
usually  well  posted  on  such  values. 
Here  was  something  to  think  about. 

Everything  went  along  splendidly, 
and  Mrs.  Miggs  became  mildly  inter- 
ested on  her  own  account  in  the  plans 
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for  the  party,  and  offered  to  help  with 
some  of  the  costumes  for  the  pageant. 
Claire  and  Hazel  had  become  acquaint- 
ed during  their  many  visits  with  most 
of  the  girls  in  Libertyville  of  their 
own  age,  and  so  they  easily  had  en- 
ough to  draw  on  to  help  out  with  their 
plans. 

Hazel  and  Claire  felt  they  were  ex- 
tremely fortunate  to  have  the  chests 
and  trunks  of  old-time  clothing  stored 
in  their  grandmother's  attic,  to  fall 
back  upon. 

"Just  think,"  Hazel  exclaimed  more 
than  once,  "of  her  saving  those  old 
brocaded  silks,  and  thin,  yellowed, 
lace-trimmed  book  muslin  dresses,  and 
funny  little  old  hats  and  bonnets  all 
these  years!" 

"It's  lucky  for  us  she  did,"  nodded 
Claire,  "and  the  pageant  ought  to 
be  the  real  thing  for  they  fit  in  beau- 
tifully. ' ' 

The  girls  made  many  trips  up  and 
down  the  attic  stairs,  and  the  dining- 
room  was  turned  into  a  regular  work- 
shop. 

The  day  of  the  party  dawned  bright 
and  clear.  Picture  postcards  arrived 
by  nearly  every  mail  from  Grandma 
Marcey,  telling  what  a  wonderful  time 
she  was  having.  The  air  of  the  old 
home  was  fragrant  with  spicy  odors, 
gay  with  the  music  of  egg  beaters, 
and  snatches  of  song  and  hurrying 
feet.  Young  people  ran  freely  in  at 
the  front  door,  ' '  hoo-hooed ' '  and  re- 
ceived   answering   greetings. 

Mrs.  Miggs  promised  when  she  left 
in  the  morning  that  she  would  be 
home  early  to  help  with  the  last  ar- 
rangements, and  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
her  kindly  ministrations,  Ruggles,  the 
sleekest  and  most  lordly  of  cats,  and 
Dick    the    canary    bird,    would    have 


received  very  casual  notice.  As  it 
was,  both  felt  considerably  forlorn 
and  neglected,  for  they  were  accustom- 
ed to  much  more  attention  than  they 
were  now  receiving. 

The  grounds  of  the  old  Marcey 
home  had  not  witnessed  such  gayety 
for  years,  for  a  number  of  the  boy 
friends  of  the  girls  in  the  party  group 
were  only  too  glad  to  help  with  the 
stage  settings,  to  put  up  the  lanterns, 
to  turn  the  ice  cream  freezer,  and  to 
taste  the  little  cakes  and  luscious 
cookies,  and  to  render  such  other  as- 
sistance as  seemed  to  make  their  pre- 
sence worth  while  to  themselves  and 
to   the   girls. 

There  was  not  a  single  dull  mom- 
ent, and  when  evening  came,  the  young 
people  were  ready,  but  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  decidedly  tired.  But 
excitement  bouyed  them  up,  and  the 
evening  proved  to  be  one  of  fun  and 
thrills  and  unalloyed  happiness.  There 
was   not    a   hitch   anywhere. 

The  pageant  came  first,  and  did 
great  credit  to  Hazel  and  her  co-work- 
ers. The  setting  was  ideal,  the  parts 
entered  into  with  zest  and  feeling, 
and  the  scenes  presented  colorful,  at- 
tractive, and  in  some  parts  truly  beau- 
tiful. Then  the  games  had  been  chos- 
en with  care  and  were  jolly  and  call- 
ed every  one  into  active  participa- 
tion. 

The  refreshments  were  a  success 
spelled  in  capital  letters.  In  fact, 
the  young  hostesses,  Hazel  and  Claire, 
began  to  be  just  a  little  anxious  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  was  going  to  be 
enough  to  go  around,  for  the  boys 
seemed  to  develop  insatiable  appetites, 
and  Hazel  even  whispered  to  her 
cousin  that  she  feared  some  of  them 
must  be  afflicted  with  tape  worm. 
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After  refreshments,  there  was  music, 
for  those  who  played  orchestral  in- 
struments of  different  kinds  had  been 
asked  to  bring  them  along.  The  piano 
was  rolled  up  just  inside  the  Frencti 
window  and  the  young  people  group- 
ed themselves  just  outside  on  the  wide 
veranda.  The  old  favorites  were  sung, 
and  as  the  harmoniously  blended  mus- 
ic floated  out  upon  the  fragrant  eve- 
ning air,  many  a  passerby  as  well  as 
Grandmother  Marcey's  neighbors,  lis- 
tened with  pleasure  to  ''The  Music 
in   the   Air." 

But  all  good  things  come  to  an  end. 
The  last  lingering  guest  had  depart- 
ed. The  girls,  now  utterly  Aveary, 
decided  to  leave  everything  to  straigh- 
ten up  in  the  morning. 

'•'I  can't  take  another  step,"  Hazel 
opined  wanly,  which  was  saying  a 
good  deal  for  exuberant,  ever-active 
Hazel. 

"I  am  sure,"  yawned  Claire  "if 
I  tried  very  hard  that  I  could  pass 
right  out !     I  'm  numb  now  ! ' ' 

With  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Miggs  they 
went  about  and  saw  that  windows 
and  doors  were  locked.  Then  they 
climbed  the  stairs,  glad  of  the  pros- 
pect of  rest  at  last. 

They  had  not  started  to  undres> 
when  there  was  an  insistent  and  clam- 
orous ring  from  the  telephone  below 
stairs. 

' '  I  've  a  good  notion  to  pay  no  at- 
tention  to   it"  frowned  Hazel. 

''Suppose  it  should  be  a  long  dis- 
tance from  grandma,"  suggested 
Claire.  "You  know  the  rates  are 
lower  in  the  evening — and  gTandma's 
thrifty. ' ' 

"Let's  go  then,"  exclaimed  Hazel 
in  a  resigned  tone  of  voice,  and  to- 
gether  the   girls   retraced   their   steps 


to   the   lower   floor. 

But  the  call  was  for  Mrs.  Miggs. 
Her  aged  mother  who  lived  miles  out 
in  the  country,  had  been  taken  sud- 
denly and  seriously  ill.  The  car  was 
coming  in  for  Mrs.  Miggs,  and  would 
she  please  be  ready  as  the  doctor  fear- 
ed his  feeble  patient  might  not  rally. 

Poor  little  Mrs.  Miggs  went  a  shade 
whiter,  if  possible,  and  the  girls  for- 
got their  own  weariness  as  they  hur- 
ried about  to  help  her  get  ready.  She 
would  need  a  warm  wrap  for  a  cool 
breeze  had  sprung  up,  and  had  she 
not  better  take  along  a  couple  of  ex- 
tra water  bass?  Claire  took  her  own 
suit  case  and  packed  what  Mrs.  Miggs 
would  be  likely  to  need  for  a  few 
day 's   absence. 

The  lttle  seamstress  was  ready 
when  the  rattly  old  car,  Avhich  announ- 
ced its  approach  in  advance,  stopped 
in  front  of  the  house.  Then  the  be- 
lated   thought    came    to    Mrs.    Miges: 

"Oh,  but  I'm  leaving  you  girls 
alone!  What  would  Mrs.  Marcev 
say?  Isn't  there  someone  you  can 
telephone  to,  to  come  while  I'm  gone?'' 

"Don't  think  about  us,"  command- 
ed Hazel.  "'Ave '11  be  all  right,  and 
there  are  lots  of  people  in  Liberty- 
ville  to  stay  with  us.  Just  banish 
us  from  mind,  and  if  Ave  can  do  anv- 
thing  for  you,  telephone  us  without  a 
minute's    delay.'' 

But  once  the  noisy  old  car  had  de- 
parted down  Main  Street,  the  girls 
suddenly  realized  that  Libertyville 
was  sound  asleep,  and  the  town  in 
darkened    repose. 

•'We  can's  ask  anyone  to  come  out 
at  this  time  of  night,"  lamented  Claire 
as  they  went  into  the  house,  "and 
besides,  we'll  need  to  sleep  in  the 
morning-   after   a   night    like   this.     If 
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We  ask  anyone,  we'll .-have,  to  ,get-  up 
and  get  breakfast  at  a  reasonable 
time.  '■'•, .-;.■  i,r.-       _  ,    ;i:   .  ,  ■'"  •  • 

"That's  true,  too,"  assented  Hazel 
thoughtfully.  "No  one  knows  we  are 
alone,  and  besides,  there  jsn't  even  a 
remote  possibility  of  our  being  mo- 
lested or  made  afraid.  Let's  go  to 
bed." 

Claire   looked   a   little   dubious. 

"We  might  ring  up  Sally  Gunther," 
she  said.  "She  doesn't  live  far 
away. ' ' 

" '  Sally  Gunther, ' '  scoffed  Hazel. 
She  wouldn't  be  any  more  protection 
than  Ruggles !  She 's  afraid  of  her 
own  shadow.  And  besides  someone 
would  have  to  get  up  and  come  over 
here  with  her,  for  she'd  never  ven- 
ture out  at  this  time  of  night  alone. 
Xo,  let's  make  the  best  of  it  and  then 
we'll  see  tomorrow  what  can  be  done.'' 

The  girls  had  been  asleep  for  some 
time.  It  was  still  dark  when  they 
were  simultaneously  awakened  by  a 
crash  somewhere  near.  They  sat  tip 
and   clung   to   each   other. 

' "  I  think  I  '11  snap  on  the  light, ' ' 
shivered  Claire. 

"'Xo,  indeed,  we  mustn't  do  that," 
whispered  Hazel.  "A  light  would 
just  make  us  a  target,"  and  even  Haz- 
el's   teeth    chattered. 

There  was  unmistakably  a  sound  of 
something  moving.  There  m  as  no 
doubt  about  it.  It  was  not  imagina- 
tion. They  could  hear  padding  foot- 
steps. The  girls'  hearts  pounded  so 
they  could  scarcely  breathe.  Silence 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  the  sound  of 
something  hitting  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture. 

"Oh!  Oh!"  Claire  gasped,  cover- 
ing her  head  with  the  bed  clothes. 
"I    hear    something    whirring,"    and 


she  ■  trembled  .  .violently*.        ..  •  ;- 

"Perhaps  it's  a  bomb  getting  xeady 
to  go  off,"  Hazel  murmured  in  an 
undertone.  It  wasn't  a  comforting 
thought    to    either    of    them. 

For  some  time  there  was  no  noise, 
then  they  could  hear  stealthy  sounds 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  bed- 
room over  the  dining  room  and  op- 
posite   the    attic    stairway. 

"Most  of  grandmother's  silver  and 
the  coin  collection  are  packed  away  in 
that  room,"  Claire  whispered."  They- 
're  after  it.' 

"I'm  going  clown  to  the  telephone 
and  call  the  police,"  Hazel  informed 
her  cousin  with  a  fine  show  of  brav- 
ery. 

Then  both  girls  remembered  that 
Libertyville  only  boasted  two  or  three 
policemen.  Perhaps  none  of  them 
were  on  duty  at  night.  They  won- 
dered, but  clearly  they  couldn's  re- 
main there  and  do  nothing.  They 
tried  several  times  to  bring  themselves 
to  the  point  of  stepping  out  on  the 
floor,  only  to  throw  the  clothes  over 
their  heads  again  as  the  sounds  in  the 
room  beyond  were  renewed.  Even  as 
they  paused,  there  was  another  and 
louder  crash  than  ever,  and  terror- 
stricken  the  girls  jumped  out  and 
fled  to  the  lower  floor. 

It  was  Hazel  who  telephoned  and 
she  could  barely  command  her  voice. 

"This  is  Hazel  Marcey  speaking," 
she  informed  her  hearer.  "I'm  the 
granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Cynthia  Mar- 
cey on  Main  street.  My  cousin  and 
I  are  here  alone.  Grandmother  is 
away.  There  are  burglars  in  this 
house.  Please — come — as  quick  as 
you  can!" 

Hazel  dropped  the  receiver  1'no 
her  fingers  were  shaking. 
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'u'Do  be  careful,"  breathed  Claiie. 
"Perhaps  they'll  hear  us  calling  for 
help  and — and — " 

"Let's  slip  out  of  the  front  door,"' 
Hazel  said,  "unitl  the  police  come.'' 

"Let's"  said  Claire. 

Never  did  boards  squeak  so  and 
the  furniture  left  about  the  evening 
before  in  disorder  was  in  excellent 
location  to  be  banged  into.  Would 
the   officers   never   come? 

The  girls  breathed  a  little  more 
freely  when  they  found  themselves 
in  the  open  air.  Then  they  remem- 
bered they  were  in  their  bare  feet 
and  in  their  sleeping  garments. 

"Oh,  we  must  go  back  and  get  our 
raincoats.  They  are  on  the  hall  rack," 
Hazel  urged.  "We  can't  be  seen  like 
this!" 

"I  wouldn't  go  back  into  that  house 
now  for  a  million  dollars,"  scolded 
Claire.     "Listen!" 

The  girls  heard  approaching  foot- 
steps, and  out  of  the  shadows  appear- 
ed two  stalwart,  helmeted  men.  Hur- 
riedly the  girls  told  the  story,  whis- 
pering  excitedly. 

"Don't  you  two  be  af eared  any 
more,"  comforted  Officer  O'Flanni- 
gan,  patting  Claire  on  the  shoulder. 
"We'll  be  takin'  care  of  yez.  Jest 
you  tell  us  where  this  room  is  an' 
youse  both  stay  out  here.  We've  got 
flashlights  and  clubs  and  guns,  and 
we  '11  catch  the  rascals  red  handed  ! ' ' 

The  officers  advanced  quietly  as  they 
could  into  the  house.  The  girls  could- 
n't restrain  their  curiosity  and  peer- 
ed around  the  sides  of  the  front  door. 
By  the  aid  of  the  flashlights  which 
the  officers  carried,  they  saw  them 
mount  the  stairs  and  heard  the  (marge 
as  they  rushed  into  the  big  bedrom 
to    which    they   had   been    directed. 


"They've  snapped  on  the  light  up 
there,"  burst  out  Claire. 

"The  dirty  villain,"  shouted  offi- 
cer O'Flannigan. 

"Get  that  one!  Get  that  one!" 
ordered  Officer  Tenity.  "Don't  let 
him   get    away!" 

"Get  out  of  here  and  don't  you  be 
botherin', "  sung  out  the  first  speaker 
peremptorily. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
scuffling,  and  then  the  girls  heard  one 
of  the  men  say,  "That's  the  last  one. 
We  've  got  all  four  of  the  varmints ! 
No  wonder  the  pore  girls  were  fright- 
ened !  Let 's  take  these  fellows  down 
and  throw  them  out. ' ' 

Hazel  turned  on  the  light  in  the 
lower  hall,  grabbed  her  slicker,  at  the 
same  time  handing  Claire  their  grand- 
mother's  Paisley   shawl. 

Down  came  the  officers  of  the  law, 
grinning  broadly.  Under  one  arm 
Officer  O'Flannigan  carried  a  great 
gray  tiger  cat  who  Avas  blinking  his 
yellow  eyes  slowly — Ruggl.es,  no  less ! 
In  each  hand  between  thumb  and 
index  finger,  he  held  the  tip  of  the 
wing  of  a  big  black  bat.  Officer  Ten- 
ity was  similarly  supplied  with  game. 

The  girls'   eyes  popped  open. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  it 
was  bats!"  they  cried.  "And,"  ad- 
ded Hazel,  "that  it  was  Ruggles  who 
was    pouncing    around    after    them ! ' ' 

' '  Shure  !  "  "laughed  Mike  0  'Flanni- 
gan.  ' '  Somebody  had  left  the  attic 
door  open.  I  went  up  there  an'  the 
little  round  window  near  the  chimney 
is  open.  I  reckon  these  chaps  were 
flyin'  aruond  to  see  what  they  could 
find,  an'  the  four  of  them  got  into 
the  house.  This  big  old  cat  was  try- 
in'  to  do  police  duty  an'  the  pesky 
bats   were   too   quick   for   him.'    He's 
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broken  some  jim-cracks  like  vases  up 
there,  jumpin '  at  the  flyin '  mice !  He 
kep'  on  botherin',  bound  to  ketch 
the   varmints." 

Both  policemen  looked  as  though 
they  thought  the  whole  affair  a  good 
joke. 

"We  couldn't  make  any  headway,'' 
Officer  Tenity  informed  his  feminine 
audience,  "with  the  police  sticks.  I 
used  my  helmet  and  O'Flansigan  arm- 
ed himself  with  a  big,  flat,  pasteboard 
box  that  was  on  the  bed.  Well,  Ave '11 
be  moving  along,  and  if  you  need  any 


more  help,  young  ladies,  let  us  know. ' ' 
The  girl  thanked  their  gallant  res- 
cuers and  bid  them  good  night.  They 
locked  the  front  door,  sank  down  in- 
to two  easy  chairs,  and  burst  into 
peal  after  peal   of  laughter. 

"Burglars,  rats,  cats,  bats!"  shrill- 
ed  Claire. 

"Rather  good  material  foi  a  Hal- 
lowe'en playlet,"  nodded  Hazel.  For 
she  it  was  whose  practical  and  ever 
alert  mind  was  sure  to  suggest  some 
way  to  make  use  of  even  the  most 
unlikely    experience. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Some   of   the   boys   on   our   outside 
force   are   picking  peas. 


Capt.  T.  L.  Grier  and  a  group  of 
boys  are  busily  engaged  in  resur- 
facing the  roads  over   the   campus. 


Rev.  C.  H.  Trueblood,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  service  in  the  auditorium 
last  Sunday  afternoon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lisk,  of  the 
Rowan-Iredell  Cottage,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Morris,  of  the  Forsyth 
Cottage,    are    enjoying   vacations. 

Ralph  McQuaigue,  one  of  our  boys, 
developed  an  acute  attack  of  appen- 
dicitis last  Saturday.  He  was  taken 
to  the  Concord  Hospital  where  he 
was  operated  on  immediately. 


We  wish  to  tender  herewith  our 
sincere  appreciation  to  Mr.  Bruce 
Ruffin,  of  Raleigh,  for  fourteen  sub- 


scriptions to  the  "American  Boy" 
magazine.  This  is  an  excellent  per- 
iodical and  the  boys  will  enjoy  it, 
especially  during  the  winter  months. 


Mrs.  Agnes  Bamhardt,  a  former 
resident  of  Cabarrus  County,  now 
Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare, 
of  Columbus  County,  visited  the 
Training  School  last  Saturday.  Up- 
on returning  home  she  was  accom- 
panied by  three  boys  from  that 
county    who    have    been    paroled. 

In  looking  over  our  cotton  fields 
we  note  the  appearance  of  the  long 
fleecy  staple,  which  will  be  making 
its  call  for  numbers  of  workers  dur- 
ing the  next  few  weeks.  On  the 
Phipher  farm,  adjoining  the  school 
property,  it  is  reported  that  three 
bales  are  now  open  and  ready  for 
picking 


One  day  last  week  we  picked  1840 
pounds  of  string  beans.     The  market 
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being  dull  they  had.  to  be  panned.  The 
canning  of.,  such  a -quantity:  of  beans 
at  the  school  is  a  pretty  heavy  day's 
work.  With  the  farm  work  calling 
for  attention,,  the  boys  from  four 
school  rooms  Avere  allowed  a  "vaca- 
tion, ' '  for  the  purpose  of  stringing 
these  beans.  The  teachers  and  pupils 
enjoyed  this  brief  respite,  as  they 
have  been  held  pretty  closely  to  the 
school  rooms  during  the  summer.  Per- 
haps all  are  not  aware  that  this  is 
one  school  that  never  closes  its  doors 
during  summer  months.  Our  school 
is  also  peculiar  in  this  respect,  all  of 
our  rooms  being  equpiped  with  elec- 
tric fans. 


Horace  McCall,  a  former  member  of 
our  printing  class,  called  on  us  last 
Wednesday  en  route  to  Mt.  Pleasant, 
where  he  will  register  for  his  second 
term  at  ]\f.  P.  C.  I.  He  reports  a  plea- 
sant vacation,  including  a  trip  to  Cana- 
da with  his  mother.  We  hope  he  will 
enjoy  renewed  acquaintance  with  Latin 
and  mathematics  at  Mt.  Pleasant  as 
Avell  as  he  did  his  sojourn  in  Canada. 


We  are  continually  reading  or  hear- 
ing about  how  some  boys  make  good 
under  adverse  circumstances,  and  wish 
to  cite  the  following  example,  espe- 
cially to  our  boys  going  out  on  par- 
ole. A  recent  visitor  in  conversation 
with  some  of  our  school  officials  gave 
his  experience  in  completing  a  course 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
He  said  that  he  had  upon  entering, 
the  sum  of  $125  in  cash,  from  the  sale 
of  Liberty  Bonds,  accumulated  while 
working  on  a  farm.  During  his  stay 
at  the  university  he  paid  all  his  ex- 
penses and  was  able  to  loan  his  broth- 


er $350.  He  earned  this  money  while 
at  Chapel  Hill,  and  carried  on  his 
studies  and  received  his  degree.  When 
asked  what  kind  of  work  he  did  he 
replied  :  "  Any  kind — raking  leaves, 
scrubbing,  firing  furnaces  and  any 
odd  jobs  that  might  come  to  hand." 
He  also  said  that  he  had  worked  many 
a  day  Avhen  his  feet  felt  so  tired  that 
he  could  hardly  stand.  The  latter 
statement  proves  a  great  truth — that 
man  will  get  over  tiredness  but  never 
overcome  laziness  if  he  allows  it  to 
secure   a   "'ood   hold   on   him. 


The  necessity  of  an  underpass  across 
Highway  No.  15,  running  through  the 
Training  School  property,  separating 
the  main  campus  from  the  athletic 
field,  has  long  been  apparent.  The 
matter  has  been  taken  up  with  Hon. 
R.  A.  Doughton,  chairman  off  State 
Highway  Commission,  and  Ave  haAre  his 
assurance  that  construction  of  same 
AA'ill  be  given  attention  by  the'  engineer 
of  the  Sixth  District  at  an  early  date. 
The  entire  population  of  the  school 
hopes  this  underpass  will  soon  be 
constructed,  as  only  recently,  one  of 
our  boys  in  crossing  the  highway,  was 
struck  by  a  passing  motorist.  For- 
tunately he  was  not  seriously  injured 
It  is  a  great  problen  and  responsi- 
bility to  pass  more  than  fi\Te  hun- 
dred boys  safely  iac^oss  the  high- 
way each  day,  without  accident.  The 
danger  in  the  mass  crossing  is  not 
so  great  as  A\dien  a  boy  or  small 
group  of  boys  are  crossing  without  su- 
pervision of  one  of  the  officers.  The 
public  generally  sIioavs  great  consid- 
eration Avhen  boys  are  attemptng  to 
cross   the    higliAvay. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 

No.  30  To  New  York  1 :45  A.  M. 
No.  136  tc  Washington  4:21  A.  M. 
No.  36  to  New  York  9  :58  A.  M. 
No.       46  to  Monroe  2 :02  P.  M. 

No.       34  to  New  York  3  :45  P.  M. 

No.       12  to  Richmond  6:43  P.  M. 

*No.     38  to  New  York  7:54  P.  M. 

No.       32  to  New  York  8 :46  P.  M. 

No.       40  to  New  York         8 :56  P.  M. 

Southbound 
No.       29  to  Birmingham      2 :25  A.  M. 
No.       31  to  Augusta  4:51  A.  M. 

No.       11  to  Charlotte  7:51  A.  M. 

No.  33  to  New  Orleans  8 :15  A.  M. 
No.       39  to  Atlanta  8 :55  A.  M. 

No.  37  to  New  Orleans  11:29  A.M. 
No.  45  to  Westminister  3  :31  P.  M. 
No.      135  to  Atlanta  8:48  P.  M. 

No.       35  to  NeAv  Orleans      9  :39  P.  M. 

*A11  trains  stop  in  Concord  ex- 
cept   No.   38,   northbound. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington   and    beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Con- 
cord to  discharge  passengers  coming 
from    Washington    and    beyond. 
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"Isn't  it  strange  that  princes  and  kings 

And  clowns  that  caper  in  sawdust  rings, 

And  common  folk  like  you  an'  me, 

Are  builders  for  Eternity? 

To  each  is  given  a  bag  of  tools, 

A  shapeless  mass  and  a  book  of  rules, 

And  each  must  fashion,  'ere  life  is  flown, 

A  stumbling  block  or  a  stepping  stone." 

— Exchange. 
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FAITH 

Faith  defies  definition.  A  partial  description  is  the  best  we  can  do  with 
this  term  that  touches  life  at  a  multitude  of  points  and  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  time  reaches  out  its  fingers  cts  it  gropes  on  the  borders  of  eternity. 

Isabelle  MacCausland  in  the  Congregationalist  writes  the  following  sugges- 
tive lines  that  make  interesting  and  profitable  reading: 
Faith  is  the  soul's  dim  groping  for  help  beyond  its  ken. 
Faith  is  the  glad  uplifting  of  the  hearts  of  searching  men. 
Faith  is  a  wavering  cobweb,  or  faith  is  a  strong  bridge  hurled 
Across  the  chasm  of  death  and  doubt  that  puzzles  a  weary  world. 
Faith  is  the  oak's  brave  challenge  when  the  autumn  winds  drive  past- 
His  leaves  red  flags  of  courage  in  face  of  the  icy  blast. 
Faith  is  the  sure  sweet  blossoming  of  buds  of  truth  unfurled. 
Faith — Faith  is  "the  victory  that  overcomes  the  world!" — N.  C.  Advocate. 


THE  SCHOOL  MOURNS  THE  PASSING  OF  RALPH  McQUAIGUE 

Few  people,  other  than  those  intimately  associated  with  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School,  realize  the  strong  bonds  of  affection  and  love  that  unite  the  live 

■hundred  and  twenty-five  boys,  and  fifty  co-laborers,  into  one  large  family  with 
one  thought  and  purpose— to  transform  supposed  bad  boys  into  a  representative 
and  strong- citizenship.  During  the  twenty-one  years  the  school  has  been  func- 

'tioning,  Supt.  C.  E.  Boger  and  his  able  ^assistants  have  been  gratified  at  the  record 
made  for  -good ■■health,   also  that  only •  seven  .boys- frcm  all  causes -have  been 

'claimed  by  death.-  .  If  a  bov  is  ill;  he  receives  the  attention  of  a- child  shown 
bya  fond  parent  •  and  if -death  comes  &■  pall  aird  a -sadness  pervades  every  nook 
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and  corner  of  the  institution  and  touches  the  hearts  of  hoys  and  officers  alike. 

Last  week,  Ralph  McQuaigue,  eleven  years  old,  of  High  Point,  a  nice  boy,  a 
promising  young  fellow  was  stricken  with  appendicitis  and  instantly  the  sick 
child  was  rushed  to  the  Concord  Hospital  and  placed  into  the  hands  of  skill- 
ed physicians  with  a  special  nurse.  All  that  could  be  done  to  nurse  this  young- 
life  back  to  health  was  done,  but  at  a  moment  when  conditions  seemed  favor- 
able all  hope  vanished  and  Ralph  died  peacefully  and  quietly  with  loving 
friends  around  him.  We  met  one  of  the  officers  on  the  streets  of  Concord 
Sunday  morning,  and  he  said  in  a  voice  that  carried  sadness — "Ave  lost  a  boy 
this  morning. ' '  From  the  expression  of  sadness  in  his  face  and  tone  of  voice 
one  could  not  help  but  feel  the  reflected  sorrow  shown  by  thi*  officer  because 
of  the  death  of  one  of  his  boys. 

The  school  mourns  the  passing  of  Ralph  McQuaigue  and  extends  sympathy 
to  the  bereaved  home  including  mother,  sisters  and  brothers. 


ANNUAL  FAIR 

After  reviewing  the  attractive  and  splendidly  arranged  catalogue  of  the  Ca- 
barrus district  fair,  including  Mecklenburg,  Rowan,  Davidson,  Montgomery, 
Union,  Iredell,  Anson,  Davie  and  Stanly  counties,  one  concludes  that  every  at- 
tention is  being  concentrated,  in  making  the  1929  District  Fair  the  biggest  and 
the  best. 

This  Annual  Fair  coming  as  it  does  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  season  gives 
those  interested  in  agriculture  an  equal  opportunity  to  exhibit  some  of  the 
products  of  the  farm  of  the  past  year.  This  occasion  offers  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  the  farmers  to  get  together  and  talk  about  the  problems  of  the  farm 
life  and  at  the  same  time  get  a  fresh  impetus  for  the  next  year's  work.  The 
splendid  plans  for  a  week  of  pleasure  and  profit  during  the  dates,  Oct.  8-12 
inclusive  are  full  and  complete,  and  show  quite  clearly  that  the  officials  in 
charge,  President  J.  F.  Cannon  and  Dr.  T.  N.  Spencer,  Manager,  have  not 
left  a  "stone  unturned"  in  making  ready  for  this  event.  A  spirit  of  co-oper- 
ation upon  the  part  of  every  Cabarrus  citizen  should  be  in  evidence,  because 
to  put  over  as  big  a  project  as  a  county  fair  is  an  undertaking  that  calls  for 
both  physical  and  mental  strain.  In  short  this  event  provides  a  rest  at 
which  one  may  view  the  accomplishments  of  our  fellow  farmers,  and  meet  old 
friends  and  make  new  ones.     The  county  fair  stands  for  progress  and  a  better 
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understanding  of  the  greatest  industry  of  the  whole  country — agriculture. 


IT  SHOWS  PROGRESS 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  electric  current  is  now  in  reach  of  a  large 
percent  of  the  North  Carolina  rural  homes,  thereby  eleminating  much  of  the 
djradgery  that  made  the  farmer's  wife  a  slave  to  work,  so  to  speak.  If 
there  is  any  one  who  needs  cheer  it  is  the  woman  of  the  farm  who  has  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  duties  that  engross  every  minute  of  her  time,  from  early  morning 
till  late  in  the  evening.  Surely,  after  a  day  filled  with  the  activities  pertinent 
to  the  farm,  the  inmates  of  the  rural  home  are  entitled  to  comforts  that  come 
with  the  installation  of  elecric  current — making  living  easier  and  brighter. 

Cabarrus  county,  too,  can  boast  of  its  twenty  miles  or  more  of  electric 
lines  in  the  rucral  districts,  that  carry  a  flood  of  light  to  the  homes  where  once 
there  was  only  a  flicker  of  the  oil  lamp.  Articles  similar  to  the  following,  from 
Mooresville  Enterprise,  showing  progress  and  development,  are  certainly  more 
edifying'  than  reading  of  this  terrible  wave  of  crime  that  is  recorded,  in  eveiry 
paper,  from  every  part  of  the  country: 

Makers  of  washing  machines  report  the  heaviest  demand  now  in  their 
history,  and  electric  power  figures  recently  given  out  reveals  that  rural 
residents  are  using  from  4  to  12  times  the  current  they  did  five  years  ago. 
A  recent  survey  showed  that  slightly  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  have  electricity,  and  a  larger  percentage  have  gasol- 
ine engines.  But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  report  is  that  the  bur- 
dens of  the  farm  women  are  being  lightened  in  common  with  those  of 
the  head  of  the  family.  That  means  that  the  days  of  household  drudgery 
and  hard  manual  labor  are  passing  in  the  home  as  they  are  in  the  fields 
and  barns  of  the  nation.  City  conveniences  are  no  longer  confined  to 
the  city.  The  genius  of  man  has  picked  them  up  and  carried  them  to  the 
smaller  towns  and  the  farms.  And  the  carrying  process  is  just  commence- 
ing  to  get  .a  good  start.  Rural  electric  lines  have  been  operating  out  of 
Mooresville  for  a  number  of  years,  and  now  a  line  is  being  built  from 
Salisbury  to  Mill  Bridge.  If  five  or  six  miles  between  Silas  McLaughlin's 
and  Mill  Bridge  is  constructed,  then  Moofc-esville  and  Salisbury  can  get 
through  connection  for  the  entire  22'  miles. 

*******  *»«»» 

WE  CAN  NOT  BELIEVE  IT 

In  the  past  few  weeks  for  the  second  time  our  schools  of  the  South,  es- 
pecially those  of  North   Carolina,  have  received   adverse   criticism  from   two 
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of  our  University  professors.  It  is  too  bad  to  give  publicity  to  our  short 
comings,  or  the  inefficiency  of  our  public  school  system,  when  one  is  so  far  from 
home  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  educational  meeting.  We  realize  our 
schools  are  in  the  experimental  stage,  but,  is  it  possible  for  conditions  to  be 
as  alarming  as  in  the  following-  report !  Here  is  the  report  and  it  is  a  challenge 
to  our  Southern  educators : 

''Evidence  is  accumulating  annually  showing  that  the  low  achievements 
of  Southern  school  children,  when  measured  on  standard  tests  of  know- 
ledge, skill,  and  intelligence,  are  due  to  inadequate  educational  opportuni- 
ties in  much  larger  measure  than  to  lack  of  native  intelligence,''  de- 
clared Dr.  M.  R.  Trabue,  director  of  the  bureau  of  educational  research 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  an  address  before  the  ninth  In- 
ternational Congress  on  Psychology,  which  is  being  held  this  Aveek  at  Yale 
University. 

"High  school  seniors  in  North  Carolina  can  not  write  an  English 
composition  which  will  measure  up  in  quality  to  the  average  composition 
written  by  high  school  freshmen  in  New  York,  Ncav  Jersey  and  other 
Northern  States.  The  average  high  school  freshman  in  the  south  can 
not  read  as  rapidly  and  as  accurately  as  the  average  pupil  two  years  be- 
fore entering  high  school  in  the  average  school  of  the  United  States,  and 
when  measured  on  the  most  objective  of  the  so-called  intelligence  tests 
our  Southern  high  school  pupils  on  the  average  show  abilities  that  are 
typical  of  pupils  in  the  north  two  or  three  years  younger  than  they.  But 
the  cause  is  not  poor  inherited  abilities.  As  soon  as  a  Southern  com- 
munity offers  its  children  an  adequate  amount  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties the  achievements  of  these  pupils  begin  to  approach  national  stand- 
ards. If  the  political  leaders  of  the  South  ever  allow  their  schools  to 
have  as  much  money  per  pupil  as  the  schools  of  the  nation,  the  average 
achievement  of  Southern  children  will  equal  those  of  children  the  same 
age  in  other  sections  of  America. 


^gfr* 
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BING,  THE  DOG  THAT  KNEW  HOW  TO 
TO  BEHAVE  IN  CHURCH 


By  C.  W.  Hunt 


Bing  was  a  blonde  foxterrier  clog; 
blonde  because  there  was  no  black  on 
him  to  make  h'm  a  brunette.  It  is  not 
known  that  his  name  is  Bing,  but  he 
came  in  to  the  church  on  a  Sunday 
morning  and  went  into  the  pulpit  and 
up  to  the  stranger  preacher  who  sat 
there  behind  the  desk,  put  his  nose 
against  the  preacher 's  hand,  asking  for 
a  head-scratch,  which  he  got.  When  the 
preacher  arose  he  said  there  was  no 
one  or  anything  he  had  rather  have 
in  the  pulpit  than  this  strange  dog, 
who  had  proven  so  friendly.  Bing 
seemed  to  understand  what  was  be- 
ing said,  for  he  modestly  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  platform  to  the  left, 
squatted  himself  down  on  the  carpet 
and  placed  his  jaws  the  length  of  his 
forepaws  and  went  to  sleep.  As  the 
preacher  warmed  to  his  subject,  and 
would  raise  his  voice  to  a  high  pitch, 
Bing  would  move  uneasily,  as  if  it  ap- 
peared  to   him   he   was   being   driven 


out,  but  he  never  lost  his  head.  Tir- 
ing of  the  position  he  first  took,  he 
coiled  up  and  slept  on.  But  Bing 
seemed  to  know  when  the  end  of  the 
sermon  Avas  approached,  for  he  re- 
sumed his  former  position,  and  when 
the  preacher  closed  the  lids  of  the 
Bible  and  placed  his  hand  bible  and 
hvmn-book  on  top,  Bin"  deliberately 
raised  up,  stretched  himself  full  length, 
yawned  and  Avalked  out  of  the  pulpit 
and  seated  himself  by  a  Lady  near  the 
organ  acting  just  as  if  he  knew  where 
he  came  from,  and  was  as  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  place  and  the  stranger 
minister  and  all  present  as  if  he  had 
been  reared  in  the  house  of  worship. 
And  Bing  passed  out  Avith  the  congre- 
gation and  went  on  to  his  rightful 
home,  whereever  that  was,  thcigh 
none  of  the  congregation  seemed  to 
know  from  whence  he  came  or  whither 
he    was   going. 


The  American  Nature  Society  recently  conducted  a  poll  designed  to 
see  how  the  people  of  the  United  States  felt  toward  the  selection  of  a 
national  flower.  In  all  hut  three  states  the  wild  rose  led  all  other  flow- 
ers in  the  poll.  There  were  for  the  wild  rose  a  total  of  329,964  votes. 
Next  came  the  columbine  with  132,514  votes,  while  the  violet  was  third 
with  72.243.  Goldenrod,  Phlox,  American  Beauty  rose,  daisy,  dogwood 
and  mountain  laurel  followed  in  order  named  hut  the  v.otes  accorded  these 
were  negligible  when  compared  to  the  lead  piled  up  by  the  wild  rose.  The 
appealing  beauty  of  the  wild  rose  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  but  the 
Charlotte  Observer,  which  is  inclined  to  favor  the  golden  sod,  believes  that 
somebody  has  teen  conducting  a  gumshoe  campaign  for  this  flower. 


-The  Courier. 
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METHODS  OF  TRAVEL  IMPROVED 


(Reidsville  Review) 


Around  the  world  in  21  days,  if 
stops  are  included,  or  in  12  if  they 
are  not — that  is  the  magnificent  per- 
formance  of   the   Graf   Zeppelin. 

Humanity  has  not  only  passed  an- 
other mile  post,  but  entered  a  new 
field. 

The  significance  of  this  remarkable 
flight  lies  in  what  it  promises.  The 
case  of  the  dirigible  has  been  proved. 

People  will  not  only  be  crossing  the 
ocean  in  the  giant  liners,  but  circling 
the  globe  in  two  weeks  time  before 
this  year's  college  students  get  their 
diplomas. 

Today  is  the  407th  anniversary  of 
the  first  continuous  journey  around  the 
world. 

It  was  made  by  Juan  Sebastian  Del- 
Cano,  one  of  Magellan's  captains. 

Of  five  ships  that  left  Spain,  only 
one  returned,  and  of  the  280  men  who 
made  up  the  expedition,  only  18  fin- 
ished the  trip,  though  quite  s  few 
straggled  back  by  various  routes  af- 
terwards, while  Magellan  was  killed 
in  the  Philippines. 

It  is  a  long  time  from  Magellan1.-' 
day  to  ours. 

Measured  by  the  possibilities  it  op- 
ens up,  Dr.  Eckener's  feat  is  as  im- 
portant as  that  of  the  Portugese  navi- 
gator. 

Measured  by  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered,  the  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come, the  dangers  to  be  met,  and  the 
suffering  to  be  endured,  it  seems  tame 

Two  weeks,  practically  enough 
freight  and  passage  money  to  pay 
all  bills,  not  a  single  case  of  sickness, 
much  less  death — such  is  the  easv  cost 


of  triumph  in  this  enlightened  age. 

Vet  there  are  those  who  say  the 
world   is  growing  worse,   but   it   isn't 

The  Graf  Zeppelin  not  only  sailed 
the  skies  safely,  but  found  everything 
needed  for  the  comfort  of  her  passen- 
gers and  crew  on  the  way. 

Magellan's  men  faced  not  only  the 
perils  of  an  uncharted  sea,  but  such 
physical  misery  as  shrivelled  their 
bodies. and  warped  their  souls. 

For  98  days  they  wallowed  across 
the  Pacific,  with  only  two  small  is- 
lands to  re-assure  them  that  they  had 
not  gone  over  the  "jumping  off  place." 
Their  food  supply  became  so  dimin- 
ished that  they  were  glad  to  eat  ox 
hide,  and  their  water  not  only  grew 
ropy  but  practically  gave  out. 

And  worst  of  all,  when  they  reached 
land  they  had  to  fight  for  their  lives 
and  many  of  them  lost  in  the  strug- 
gle. 

There  were  no  cheering  thousands 
to  welcome  those  early  pioneers,  no 
trained  crews  to  take  charge  of  their 
ships  and  recondition  them  when  they 
made  port,  no  messages  of  congratu- 
lations from  the  heads  of  the  nations 
they  entered. 

If  anything  they  encountered  more 
deadly  opposition  from  their  fellow 
beings  than  from  nature. 

From  the  time  they  left  Spain,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1519,  until  they  returned 
September  6,  1532',  they  encountered 
few  people  who  were  not  ready  to 
rob  or  kill  them  for  the  mere  sport 
of  it. 

Human  progress  has  not  been  wholly 
mechanical,  nor  is  the  triumph  of  the 
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Graf  Zeppelin  wholly  a  matter  of  en- 
gine and  gas. 

During  the  last  400  years  men  have 
learned  something  besides  how  to  over- 
come distance  and  time. 

Not  only  has  the  fringe  of  barbar- 
ism receded,  but  civilization  has  be- 
come  a   different   thing  internally. 

Though  the  greatest  war  in  human 
history  ended  but  little  more  than  a 
decade  ago,  and  though  at  that  time 
Germany  was  anathema  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  world,  no  one  thought 
of  putting  a  barrier  in  the  road  along 
which  Dr.  Eckener  passed  because  he 
is  a  German. 

No  one  even  went  far  enough  to 
hope    he   would   fail. 

Instead,  the  world  has  united  in 
doing  everything  possible  to  assist  him. 

That  side  of  the  picture  is  worth 
considering,    because    without    it    pro- 


gress would  be  vain. 

But  progress,  even  in  the  most  ma- 
terial sense,  deserves  much  of  the 
credit  for  producing  that  side  of  the 
picture. 

Men  grow  through  Contact  with 
each  other,  through  the  exchange  of 
good  as  well  as  ideas,  through  be- 
coming acquainted  with  each  other 
and   each    other's   problems. 

There  is  a  larger  purpose  in  im- 
proved methods  of  travel  and  com- 
munication than  the  convenience  they 
afford ;  a  purpose  that  has  to  do  with 
the  development  of  moral,  social  and 
political  ideals. 

Much  as  one  may  deplore  the  re- 
straint and  discipline  that  go  with 
mechanized  life,  they  are  admittedly 
creating  a  spirit  of  co-operation  which 
promises  much  .for  the  future. 


HONORING  UNCLE  REMUS 

A  record  crowd  should  be  on  hand  at  Calvary  Episcopal  Church,  Fletch- 
er, when  the  memorial  to  Joel  Chandler  Harris  will  he  unveiled  and 
dedicated  at  the  Open-Air  Westminster  Abbey  of  the  South.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Uncle  Remus  Memorial  Association  of  Atlanta  a  wonder- 
ful program  has  been  arranged.  There  are  thousands  of  people  through- 
out the  South  and,  for  that  matter,  throughout  the  country,  who  will 
wish  that  they  could  be  present  and  there  must  be  hundreds  of  visitors  in 
the  mountains  who  will  count  themselves  fortunate  in  being  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  what  is  really  an  unusual  privilege. 

No  Southern  writer  has  ever  so  entwined  himself  in  the  hearts  of  his 
readers  as  did  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  A  generation  has  passed  since 
the  characters  he  created  became  household  words.  His  pen  was  laid 
aside  forever  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago.  The  work  that  he  did  is 
imperishable.  The  characters  that  he  created  are  immortal.  They  have 
passed  into  the  language.  Better  than  that,  they  are  enshrined  in  the 
affections  of  the  people. 

The  tribute  that  is  to  be  paid  to  his  memory  at  Fletcher  is  a  tribute 
cf  love  and  gratitude  as  well  as  a  tribute  of  admiration  and  honor. 

— Asheville  Citizen. 
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THE  WAILING  WALL 


(Monroe 

The  massacre  of  Jews  by  Arabs  in 
Jerusalem,  that  started  about  the 
Wailing  Wall,  and  which  seems  but 
an  incident  in  the  day's  news  is  in 
reality  the  continuation  of  a  story  of 
horror  and  suffering  that  has  followed 
this  peculiar  nation  for  unnumbered 
years. 

The  Wailing  Wall  is  believed  by 
the  Jews  who  worship  there  to  be  a 
part  of  the  foundation  of  Solomon's 
temple,  but  probably  no  good  author- 
ity holds  this  to  be  true  in  fact.  It 
was  once  supposed  to  be  but  is  now 
considered  as  belonging  to  more  mod- 
ern times.  In  that  land  ruins  lie 
upon  ruins.  The  Mosque  of  Omar,  a 
Mohamedan  temple,  stands  on  the 
spot  once  occupied  by  the  Temple  of 
Soloman. 

The  Moslems  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  Jerusalem  ever  since  the  7th 
century  except  for  brief  spaces  dur- 
ing the  crusades,  until  it  was  cap- 
tured in  1917  by  the  British  under 
General    Allenby,    and    now    held    by 


Journal) 

them  under  mandate  from  the  League 
of  Xations. 

It  is  not  the  ancient  or  holy  places 
about  Jerusalem  that  most  interests 
one  at  this  distance,  but  the  people. 
It  is  that  tenacity  of  fibre  in  the  Jews 
which  enables  them  to  carry  on 
through  centuries,  under  every  con- 
ceivable hardships,  and  hold  to  the 
faith  of  their  fathers.  In  a  world  of 
motion  this  faith  and  fidelity  aire 
motionless. 

"If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let 
my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning," 
sang  the  Psalmist  as  he  himself  was 
in  exile.  At  the  '(Wailing  Wall" 
these  Jews  of  today  who  gather  each 
Friday  to  mourn  and  pray,  are  mourn- 
ing and  praying  for  the  same  thing 
which  moved  the  Psalmist — the  alien- 
ation of  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  them- 
selves have  not  controlled  Jerusalem 
in  three  thousand  years,  but  they  still 
— some  of  them  at  least — still  pray 
for   its    possession. 


"0,  horse,  you  are  a  wondrous  thing,  no  horns  to  honk,  no  bells  to  ring. 
No  license  buying  every  year  with  plates  to  screw  on  fr,ont  and  rear. 

"No  sparks  to  miss  or  gears  to  strip;  you  start  yourself,  no  clutch  to 
slip,  no  gas  bills  mounting  every  day  to  steal  the  joys  of  life  away. 

"Your  inner  tubes  are  all  O.  K.,  and  thank  the  Lord  they  stay  that  way. 
"Your  spark  plugs  never  miss  or  fuss;  your  motor  never  makes  us  cuss. 
Your  frame  is  good  for  many  a  mile,  your  body  never  changes  style; 
your  wants  are  few  and  easily  met — you've  something  on  the  auto  yet." 

— Exchange. 
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MRS.  LUCY  ROBERTSON  ENTERS  80TH 

YEAR  OF  LIFE 


(Greensboro 

With  an  abiding-  faith  in  the  girl 
of  yesterday,  of  today  and  tomor- 
row Mrs.  Lucy  Robertson  enters  her 
80th  year.  Out  of  54  years  of  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with,  girls  as 
teacher,  "lady  principal"  and  presi- 
dent of  Greensboro  college,  the  sec- 
ond oldest  chartered  woman's  college 
in  the  United  States,  Mrs.  Robert- 
son as  she  celebrates  the  79th  anni- 
versary of  her  birth  still  in  the  midst 
of  her  "girls"  at  the  college,  where 
she  has  lived  since  1900,  finds  little 
essential  difference  in  the  girl  of  1875 
and  1929. 

The  sweetness  of  maturity  sets  well 
upon  the  erect  shoulders  of  this 
woman  who  out  of  a  full  and  beauti- 
ful life  brings  a  philosophy  of  sym- 
pathy and  tolerance  that  only  a  rec- 
ord of  true  service  could  engender. 
Rockbound  in  the  fundamentals  of 
her  principles,  she  is  so  unbiased,  so 
free  from  bigotry  and  prejudice  that 
one  understands  easily  why  she  is 
loved  near  and  far.  For  Mrs.  Lucy 
Robertson  is  no  exclusively  Greens- 
boro character.  For  36  years  she 
served  as  president  of  the  Western 
conference  of  the  Woman's  Mission- 
ary society  of  the  Methodist  church 
and  upon  resigning  her  office  three 
years  ago  in  favor  of  youth  had  the 
title  of  president  emirtns  bestowed 
upon  her.  She  still  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  work  and  has  missed  no 
conference  even  since  her  resignation. 

Her  record  of  service  speaks  for  it- 
self and  needs  little  embellishment, 
President  emeritus  of  Greensboro  col- 


Daily  News) 
lege,  president  emeritus  of  the  West- 
ern North  Carolina  Missionary  con- 
ference, honorary  president  of  Guil- 
ford chapter,  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy.  Whatever  she  touch . 
ed  she  brought  honor  to,  and  there- 
fore received  honor  from.  For  40 
years  she  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  A  teacher  of  girls  since  18- 
75 —  that  is  her  record,  Cor  she 
still  conducts  a  Bible  class  at  Greens- 
boro college.  She  came  to  the  Meth- 
odist institution  in  1875;  left  ir  after 
15  years  for  a  post  at  North  Carolina 
college,  then  State  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial college,  returned  to  Greens- 
boro college  in  1900,  as  'lady  princi- 
pal'' was  made  presidennt  in  1902, 
serving  as  such  until  1913  when  she 
became   president    emeritus. 

In  connection  with  her  seven  years 
at  North  Carolina  college,  where  she 
was  head  of  the  history  department, 
Mrs.  Robertson  says  it  was  a  profit- 
able experience  and  that  the  privil- 
ege of  association  with  Dr.  Charles 
Duncan  Mclver  and  his  enthusiasm 
was    an    enduring    inspiration. 

Mrs.  Robertson,  a  native  of  Wur 
renton,  attended  Nash  and  Kallock 
school  for  young  ladies,  for  years  ex- 
tinct but  one  of  the  oldest  sou' hern 
schools  and  very  famous  in  Its  da  v. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Chowan  college, 
Her  main  teaching  work  has  been  in 
French,  English  and  hstory,  al- 
though in  her  day  there  is  scarcely 
a  subject  she  has  not  done  her  duty 
by,    though    she    will    confess    she    al- 
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ways  made  extra  effort  to  sidestep 
mathematics  and  Latin.  She  has  two 
sons,  Charles  H.  Robertson,  of  Hills- 
boro,  and  D.  W.  Robertson,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  a  vast  number  of 
"daughters"  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  who  down  these  54  years 
have  been  proud  to  call  her  their 
' '  college  mother. ' ? 

At  dinner  at  the  college  Mrs.  Rob- 
ertson, as  is  customary  on  her  birth- 
date,  will  be  guest  of  honor.  The 
students  have  planned  special  songs 
to  compliment  her  birthday  and  will 
present  her  with  flowers.  Mrs.  Frank 
Boyles,  president  of  the  Greensboro 
chapter  of  the  Alumnae  association, 
will  attend  and  has  a  lovely  gift  to 
bestow  on  behalf  of  the  chapter. 
During  the  day  Mrs.  Robertson  will 
receive  her  friends,  and  always  the 
former  students  and  scores  of  other 
townsfolk  Avho  count  her  their  friend 
celebrate  the  day  as  an  occasion  in- 
deed. 

In  discussing  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  world  in  the 
79  years  that  she  has  seen  pass  into 
eternity,  Mrs.  Robertson  says  that 
she  notices  little  difference  in  people 

"The  change  in  the  times  has 
brought  more  or  less  change  in  girls," 
she  stated.  "But  it  is  not  a  change 
of  their  innate  character,  not  of  the 
essentials." 

In  advancing  the  belief  that  girls 
of  1929  are  as  moral  as  girls  of  1875 
Mrs.  Robertson  also  states  that  girls 
of  1875  were  just  as  good  students  as 
1929.  Progress  has  not  improved  the 
quality  of  gray  matter.  The  differ- 
ence she  says  is  in  the  type  of  stud- 
ies, the  old  method  being  to  confine 
girls  entirely  to  classical  subjects. 
She   thinks   that   the   classical   educa- 


tion turned  out  just  as  fine  women 
but  heartily  approves  of  the  scientific 
and  technical  education  of  the  pres- 
ent which  trains  women  for  the  new 
place  in  the  sun  which  is  now  hers. 

Most  of  the  new-fiangled  notions 
that  girls  have  Mrs.  Robertson  sets 
her  stamp  of  approval  upon  but  the 
one  thing  she  does  not  countenance 
is  smoking. 

"I  must  confess  that  I  am  violently 
opposed  to  that,"  she  laughed  as 
she  spoke.  One  cannot  really  see  her 
violent  about  anything.  She  thinks 
smoking  must  more  or  less  lower  a 
girl's  standards  of  conduct  and  thinks 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  delicacy  and 
taste  and  the  refinement  that  one  ex- 
pects in  womanhood.  She  also  says 
that  the  smoking  question  has  never 
become  a  problem  for  Greensboro 
college. 

As  to  modern  dress  Mrs.  Robertson 
believes  in  moderation,  conservatism 
being  always  her  watchword  for  be- 
havior. She  has  in  a  measure  become 
reconciled  to  the  scantiness  of  attire 
and  the  brevity  of  skirts  and  agrees 
that  knickers  are  more  appropriate 
for  hiking  than  bustles,  although  she 
condemns  the  use  of  those  same  hik- 
ing  trousers   as    a    dinner   costume. 

This  tolerance  she  finds  impossible 
to  take  so  far  as  the  bathing  beaches. 

"I  had  better  not  say  what  I  think 
of  that,"  Mrs.  Robertson  declared, 
''I  have  been  actually  mortified  to 
see  girls  strolling  the  board  walks 
as  they  were  dressed- — or  rather  un- 
dressed ! ' '  This  last  was  spoken  with 
a  twinkle  of  the  eye  which  shows 
that  quiet  sense  of  humor  that  makes 
Mrs.  Robertson  the  altogether  human 
dear  she  is.  The  wearing  of  such 
things    for    actual    swimming      might 
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be  condoned,  but  not  for  the  promen- 
ading ! ' ' 

Mrs.  Robejrtson  believes  that  a 
woman  should  keep  abreast  of  her 
times.  She  thinks  that  polities,  al- 
though far  from  woman's  realm  in 
her  young  days,  should  interest  the 
woman  of  the  present  and  that  she 
should  bring  her  influence  to  bear 
on  this. 

In  teaching  Bible  Mrs.  Robertson 
steers  clear  of  the  shoals  of  modern- 
ism. She  says  that  she  makes  little 
effort  to  form  beliefs  for  the  girls; 
she  mejrely  wishes  to  give  them  a 
historic  background,  a  thorough 
grounding  in  Bible  history.  Creed 
is  a  matter  for  the  individual  to  de- 
cide for  herself,  but  she  reads  mod- 
ernism herself,  fears  not  the  new,  al- 
though she  does  not  always  sub- 
scribe   to    it.     She    believes    sincerely 


in  religious  influence  in  a  college  girl's 
life. 

"Those  are  critical  years  for  a  girl,'' 
she  says.  "A  definite  religious,  a 
truly  Christian  atmosphere  is  not 
only  desirable  but,  I  believe,  essential 
as  a  basis  of  character  for  the  best 
type  of  woman." 

Best  type  of  woman — that  is  what 
one  must  link  with  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Lucy  Robertson.  If  ever  there  were 
a  picture  of  the  true  southern  gentle- 
woman, of  the  conservative  yet  toler- 
ant, of  the  sincere  wholesomeness  that 
has  mellowed  with  the  years,  it  is 
this  grey-haired  woman.  With  mind 
alert,  intellect  keen  and  brain  as  ac- 
tive as  many  who  are  years  her  jun- 
ior she  lives  amongst  the  girls  she 
loves  and  who  love  her,  a  living  testi- 
mony to  the  beautv  of  service. 


ROAD  COURTESIES 

You  can  size  up  a  man  on  the  highway.  If  he  is  a  gentleman  he  acts 
like  it  there,  if  he  is  not,  one  soon  finds  it  out  if  he  is  driving  a  car.  The 
fellow  who  is  always  claiming  more  than  his  share  of  the  road  privileges 
and  then  bawling  out  the  other  fellow  when  he  gets  crowded  is  the  most 
common  type  of  road  hog.  Then  there  is  the  fellow  who  always  takes  a 
chance.  If  rounding  a  sharp  curve  he  crowds  over  onto  the  inside,  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  is  his  side  or  not.  If  somebody  approaches  he 
wants  to  know  why  he  didn't  sound  his  horn.  If  a  pedestrain  gets  in  his 
way  on  a  city  crossing  he  yells  out  that  they  should  be  watching  where 
they  go,  just  as  if  one  on  foot  did  not  have  as  much  or  even  more  right  on 
the  crossing  than  he  did.  But  most  people  on  the  road  are  gentlemen 
and  ladies.  These  egotists  who  assume  that  everything  should  give  way  to 
them  are  the  exception.  A  great  majority  of  Americans  go  traveling  and 
they  learn  to  be  careful  and  tolerant  as  a  rule.  But  you  still  see  them  in 
Ilonroe  and  elsewhere  who  have  much  to  learn  yet. 

— Monroe  Enquirer. 
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LOUIS  MARSHALL 

(Asheville  Citizen) 


American  Jewry  has  lost  one  of  its 
noblest  leaders  in  the  death  of  Lonis 
Marshal.  He  Avas  a  great  lawyer  and 
a  great  man.  Born  at  Syracuse,  New 
York,  in  1856,  his  parents  were  immi- 
grants from  Bavaria,  his  father  a 
small  dealer  in  hides  and  furs,  his 
mother  a  self-educated  woman  who 
was  never  able  to  master  English  but 
who  did  know  three  other  languages 
which    she    helped    to    teach   her   son. 

Beginnion  work  at  the  age  of  eight 
years  in  his  father's  shop,  Louis  Mar- 
shall had  made  up  his  mind  by  the 
time  he  was  ten  to  become  a  lawyer. 
He  read  everything  that  he  could  get 
his  hands  on,  joined  a  debating  so- 
ciety, and  before  he  was  out  of  the 
high  school  at  Syracuse  had  become 
an  absorbed  student  of  constitutional 
law.  Without  going  to  -college  he  ac- 
quired a  thorough  proficiency  in 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew.  In  one 
year  at  the  Columbia  University  Law 
School,  he  completed  thje  two-year 
course  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  One  of  the 
lawyers  who  examined  him,  William 
C.  Ruger,  afterwards  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York, 
immediately  offered  to  take  bim  into 
partnership.  His  career  was  a  bril- 
liant success  from  the  start,  both  in 
Syracuse  and  later  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  foremost 
constitutional   lawyers   of   America. 


Widely  as  he  became  known  as  a 
lawyer,  however,  he  Avas  even  more 
AA-idely  known  as  a  philanthropist 
and  as  a  stalwart  friend  of  the  dis- 
tressed members  of  his  own  race  every- 
where and  of  all  minority  groups.  He 
fought  for  the  welfare  of  the  JeA\rish 
people  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
It  was  his  leadership  which  resulted 
in  raising  an  immense  fund  of  approxi- 
mately $75,000,000  for  the  relief  of 
JeAA'ish  sufferers  during  the  World 
War.  He  gave  generously  himself 
and  persuaded  others  to  give.  When 
the  peace  treaties  were  being  drawn 
he  was  actiATe  at  Paris  in  securing 
guaranties  from  the  League  of  Nat- 
ions for  the  racial,  linguistic  and  re- 
ligious minorities  in  Poland,  Rouman- 
ia,  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia  and 
other  countries.  One  of  his  last  and 
most  conspicuous  services  was  that 
of  promoting  an  accord  betAA'een  the 
Zionists  and  anti-Zionists  in  the  moATe- 
ment  for  the  reclamation  of  Pales- 
tine. 

There  is  hardly  a  corner  of  the 
globe  in  which  Mr.  Marshall's  pass- 
ing Avill  not  be  mourned.  It  Wias 
amazing  how  he  found  the  time 
from  a  busy  professional  career  to 
interest  himself  in  so  many  worthy 
causes.  He  could  not  have  done  it, 
of  course,  if  he  had  not  been  an  ex- 
traordinary man — a  man  of  great 
vigor,  unusual  ability,  profound  con- 
viction   and    deep    moral    earnestness. 


Nothing  so  fatal  to  integrity  as  pretense.— Elbert  Hublard. 
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THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 


By  Henry  L.  Manken 

A  centenary  observance  of  no  lit- 
tle interest  occured  in  "Washington 
early  this  summer.  It  was  that  of 
the  death  of  James  Lewis  Smithson, 
the  founder  of  the  famous  Smithson- 
ian Institution.  James  Smithson  was 
an  Englishman,  a  chemist  and  miner- 
alogist of  ability,  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
the  Royal  Society.  Although  he  had 
never  seen  America  he  bequeathed  h>  - 
fortune  "to  the  United  States  of 
America  to  found  at  Washington,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, an  establishment  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men. "  This  noted  institution, 
which  has  so  greatly  benefitted  this 
country  and  other  nations,  is  today 
one  of  the  outstanding  scientific  cen- 
ters of  the  world. 

Fame,  denied  to  Smithson  during 
life,  came  to  him  after  death, — just 
as  it  has  come  to  many  others  after 
months  and  years  of  bitter  experien- 
ces and  frustrated  hopes.  Such  also 
was  the  tragic  life  story  of  John 
Howard  Payne,  the  author  of  '"Home, 
Sweet  Home.''  Smithson 's  mother 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  King  Hen- 
ry VII.  His  father  became  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  and  by  act  of 
Parliament  took  the  honored  name  of 
Percy.  Though  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
which  came  to  him  by  way  of  in- 
heritance, Smithson  never  knew  the 
comforts  of  a  real  home.  He  seemed 
also  to  have  been  estranged  from  his 
own  native  county.  A  chronic  illness 
shadowed  his  waning  years,  and  like 
Payne  he  died  away  from  home  in  a 
foreign    land.     It    was    during    these 


Jr.,  in  The  Lutheran 

latter  days,  when  tragic  reflections 
reminded  him  that  much  that  might 
have  been  his  was  denied  him,  that 
he  wrote  in  the  will  which  created 
the  now  famous  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, "My  name  shall  live  in  the  mem. 
ory  of  man  when  the  titles  of  the 
Xorthumberlands  and  of  the  Percys 
are    extinct    and    forgotten." 

The  original  Smithsonian  building- 
is  a  picturesque  old  brownstone  struc- 
ture of  the  Lombard  style  of  architec- 
ture. Its  cornerstone  was  laid  in  May, 
1847,  with  Masonic  rites,  and  before 
the  honored  presence  of  President 
Polk.  The  building  was  finished 
eight  years  afterwards,  and  then  in 
1865  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire. 
There  are  a  number  of  conspicuous 
towers.  This  characteristic  once  gave 
cause  to  the  witty  critic  to  speak  of 
them  as  "a  collection  of  church  steep- 
les which  had  gotten  lost  and  were 
consulting  as  to  the  best  means  of 
getting  home  to  their  respective 
churches. ' ' 

As  one  enters  the  vestibule,  he  im- 
mediately sees  on  the  left  an  old 
fashioned  marble  sarcophagus  sur- 
mounted with  an  urn.  This  is  the 
original  tomb  of  the  body  of  the 
founder  of  the  institution.  Smithson 
died  in  Genoa,  Italy,  on  June  27,  1829, 
and  was  buried  there  in  the  little 
English  cemetery.  Through  the  in- 
terest of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
his  remains  were  brought  to  Wash- 
ington in  1904  and  deposited  in  the 
little  Mortuary  Chapel  which  is  view- 
ed annually  by  thousands  of  visitors. 
It  is  fitting  that  his  remains  thus  lie 
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at  the  entrance  to  the  realized  vision 
of  his  benelovence  and  hopes,  and  in 
the  capital  of  the  country  in  whose 
destiny  he  had  faith,  and  which  he 
thus  so  signally  honored  and  bene- 
fited. 

The  other  buildings  comprising  the 
Smithsonian  group  are  the  National 
Museum,  the  Arts  a  nd  Industries 
Building,  and  the  Freer  Gallery  of 
Art.  These  are  located  among  the 
grassy  and  flowering  lawns  of  that 
section  of  the  Mall  which  is  known  as 
the    Smithsonian    Institute    grounds. 

This  institution  and  its  government 
trusteeship  constitute  a  unique  re- 
lation in  that  the  wishes  and  fame  of 
a  foreign  individual  are  administered 
by  the  government.  The  controling 
Board  of  Regents  (the  trustees)  is 
composed  of  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Chief  Justice,  three 
senators,  three  representatives,  and 
six  citizens  chosen  by  Congress.  The 
secretary  of  this  board  is  selected  from 
the  country 's  most  able  scientists, 
and  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  in- 
stitution and  the  director  of  its  ac- 
tivities. Annual  reports  are  made  to 
Congress,  which  also  occasionally 
mnkes   appropriations. 

The  United  States  Congress  finally 
accepted  Mr.  Smithson  's  gift  on  Au- 
gust 10,  1804,  and  thus  began  the 
history  of  this  famous  institution 
which  has  been  s  source  of  inspiration 
for  America's  great  interest  and  ad- 
vancement in  scientific  knowledge  and 
accomplishments,  and  indeed  for  those 
of  the  world.  From  time  to  time 
through  the  gifts  of  private  citizens, 
the  original  fortune  of  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars  has  been  increased 
until    todav    the    total    endowment    is 


more  than  a  million  dollars  with  an 
approximate  annual  income  of  $65,000. 

The  achievements  of  this  institu- 
tion during  the  past  eighty  years 
have  been  many  and  varied.  Nine 
bureaus  now  operate  under  its  direc- 
tion,— the  National  Museum,  the  Nat- 
ional Gallery  of  Art,  the  International 
Exchange  Servce,  which  is  the  agency 
of  the  Unitedd  States  for  exchange 
with  foreign  governments  of  scientific, 
literary  and  govermental  publications, 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
the  Astroph'ysical  Observatory,  the 
National  Geological  Pajrk  in  beautiful, 
scenic  Rock  Creek  Park,  the  Inter- 
national Catalogue  of  Scientific  Lit- 
erature, the  Weather  Bureau  and  \h<. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

For  example,  the  second  secretary, 
Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  saved  from  extinc- 
tion the  cod,  the  herring,  and  other 
fisheries  along  the  Atlantic  seabord. 
The  third  secretary,  Prof.  S.  P.  Lang- 
ley,  laid  the  scientific  foundation  for 
the  wonderful  achievements  of  modern 
aviation.  The  institute  has  taken  in 
1,500  exploring  expeditions  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth.  It  directed  in  1S'2'7  the 
research  carried  on  in  Washington 
and  in  the  field  of  eighty-five  scien- 
tists. It  has  participated  in  forty -two 
expositions  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
More  than  a  million  specimens  have 
been  distributed  to  many  educational 
institutions.  Nearly  one  thousand 
pages  are  published  annuallv  on  the 
results  of  researches  and  explorations. 
Eight  thousand  scientific  questions  on 
an  average  are  answered  every  year. 
A  monumental  volume  of  "World 
Weather  Records''  makes  available 
for  the  first  time  a  long  series  of  rec- 
ords   of    weather    conditions      in      all 
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parts  of  the  world.  It  has  finally 
determined  that  the  sun's  radiation 
varies.  All  of  this  has  inured  to  the 
practical  benefit  of  the  daily,  com- 
mon life  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth. 

"No  ignorance,''  wrote  Smithson, 
"is  probably  without  loss  to  man, 
no  error  without  evil."  Just  why 
the  United  States  was  made  by  him 
the  residuary  legatee,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  never  visited  this  country  nor 
as  far  as  is  known  ever  had  any 
friends  or  correspondents  here,  is  not 
known.     When  he  thus  bequeathed  to 


America  his  fortune  for  "an  establish- 
ment for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men,"  it  is  inter- 
esting at  least  to  conjecture  whether 
he  had  ever  read  or  heard  of  Wash- 
ington's farewell  advice,  "Promote, 
as  an  object  of  primary  importance, 
institutions  for  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge. " 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  said : 
'•'America  was  born  a  Christian 
nation.  America  was  born  to  exempli- 
fy that  devotion  to  the  elements  of 
righteousness  which  are  derived  from 
the  revelations  of  Holy   Scripture. ' ' 


TOLD  HOW  TO  MAKE  LIFE  A  SUCCESS 

(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 

In  the  campaign  when  James  A.  Gar_  are  able  to  support  a  wife.  Keep  your- 
field  was  the  successful  candidate  for  self  honest  if  you  would  be  happy. 
President  of  the  United  States  much     When  you  speak  to  a  person  look  into 


was  said  of  his  humble  origin,  his 
long  hard  figh't  with  poverty,  how  the 
lad  won  out  and  became  the  noble 
man  that  he  was,  admired  and  loved 
by  all  who  knew  him.  It  was,  also, 
said  that  a  "wise,  good  friend  gave  the 


his  eyes.  Make  no  haste  to  be  rich 
if  you  would  prosper.  Spend  less 
than  you  earn.  Save  or  invest  the 
balance.  Live  within  your  income. 
Save  when  you  are  young  to  spend 
when    you    are    old.     Xever    run    into 


young  Garfield  a  set  of  rules  of  con-  debt  unless  you  see  a  way  out  again 
duct  which  he  cherished  to  the  end  Good  company  and  good  conversation 
of  his  life.  are  the  sinews  of  virtue.  Your  char- 
It  seems  to  us  that  any  young  man  acter  cannot  be  essentially  injured 
should  cherish  and  observe  the  same  except  by  your  own  acts.  If  anv  ;m< 
rules.  Here  they  are :  speaks  evil  of  you,  let  your  lifo  be 
"Make  few  promises.  Always  so  that  no  one  will  believe  him.  When 
speak  the  truth.  Never  speak  ill  of  you  retire  at  night  think  ovet-  what 
any  one.  Keep  good  company  or  none,  you  have  been  doing  during  the  day. 
Good  character  is  above  everything  Xever  be  idle;  if  your  hands  can't  be 
else.  Keep  your  own  secrets,  if  you  employed  usefully  attend  to  the  »rd- 
have    any.     Do    not    marry    until    you  tivation  of  your  mind." 
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OUR  FIRST  AMERICANS 
THE  PREHISTORIC  CLIFF  DWELLERS 


By  Jessie  I.  Carpenter 


The  mystery  which  lingers  about 
the  prehistoric  cliff  dwellers  holds  a 
strange  fascination  and  charm  for 
us.  Who  were  they  ?  How  came  they 
here?  Whither  have  they  gone?  And 
what  was  the  manner  of  their  going? 
The  more  we  study  the  life  of  these 
people  as  pictured  in  the  things  they 
have  left  behind,  the  more  we  wonder. 
Situated  as  they  were  in  a  land  not 
highly  productive,  in  a  remote  region 
where  they  could  have  had  no  exten- 
sive trade  with  other  Indian  tribes, 
they  managed  to  live  and  to  develop 
a  culture  and  an  art  which  command 
respect   and    admiration. 

The  finest  expression  of  their  art 
is  found  in  their  pottery.  Next  to 
this  their  architecture  compels  the 
attention  and  stirs  the  imagination. 
Their  agriculture,  although  carried  on 
in  the  most  primitive  fashion,  never- 
theless yielded  enough  to  subsist  up- 
on. The  manner  in  which  they  made 
every  resource  contribute  to  their 
needs  and  requirements  is  no  less  a 
marvel  than  the  lasting  monuments 
to  their  intelligence  and  industry 
which  are  apparent  in  their  pottery 
and  stone  dwellings.  They  achieved 
their  architecture  with  the  aid  of 
such  tools  as  they  could  contrive  from 
stone  and  wood.  They  fashioned  their 
potterv  from  the  clay  of  their  native 
canons  and  hills.  They  tilled  the  soil 
with  a  stick  sharpened  at  one  end. 
From  the  leaves  of  the  yucca  they 
wove    sandals,    baskets    and    matting. 


Other  vegetable  substances  besides  the 
yucca  were  used  for  making  matting 
and  baskets ;  but  the  yucca  seems  to 
have  been  the  great  stand-by,  and  to 
have  filled  every  conceivable  demand, 
from  a  cradle  for  the  baby  to  Avrap- 
pings  for  the  dead.  Huge  bundles 
of  yucca  leaves  were  gathered  and 
tied  in  bunches  to  dry.  Many  of  these 
bundles  were  found  in  the  ruins,  tied 
with  fibre  and  stored  for  a  time  Avhen 
they  could  be  wrorked   up. 

With  a  stout  stick  or  flail  the  cliff 
dwellers  beat  the  pulp  from  the  yucca 
leaves  until  only  the  fibre  remains. 
This  fibre  they  used  for  thread  in  sew- 
ing. From  it  they  made  cord  and  even 
rope.  They  wove  it  into  belts  and 
bands  which  were  used  as  a  sort  of 
harness  across  forehead  or  chest  to 
assist  in  carrying  burdens  on  the 
back.  Two  of  these  belts  of  fine  work- 
manship and  in  perfect  condition,  were 
found  by  Nordenskiold;  and  a  one 
hundred  yard  length  of  rope,  neatly 
coiled  and  tied  at  one  end,  was  res- 
cued  from  one  of  the  rains.  Sandals 
showing  indentations  made  by  the 
feet  of  the  former  wearers,  Avith  wTorn 
places  neatly  mended  by  some  thrifty 
cliff  dweller  housewife,  may  be  seen 
in  almost  any  collection  of  relics  from 
the  cliff  dwellings. 

Horses,  cattle  or  other  beasts  of 
burden  the  cliff  dwellers  did  not  pos- 
sess, or  even  sheep  or  goats.  With  our 
present  knowdedge  of  the  importance 
of  milk  in  the  diet  of  young  children 
we  can  not  help  wondering  how  the  cliff 
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babies    ever    lived    to    grow    up. 

The  principal  article  of  food  was 
corn.  Great  quantities  of  corn  cobs, 
husks  and  leaves  are  found  in  the 
refuse  heaps  and  strewn  everywhere 
near  and   among  the  ruins. 

Beans  probably  were  second  in 
importance  in  the  diet;  and  squashes 
and  gourds  were  grown  by  the  c'itT 
dwellers.  Dried  beans  have  been 
found  in  many  of  the  dwellings;  and 
every  rubbish  heap  contains  the  dried 
stems  of  squashes.  Gourds  were  used 
for  dippers  and  drinking  dishes ;  and 
some  of  the  pottery  was  moulded  in 
imitation  of  them.  Seeds  were  stored 
in  jars  to  be  kept  safe  from  miy'e 
and  chipmunks.  A  dried  pumpkin 
shell,  found  in  one  ruin,  had  been 
used  as  a  work  basket.  It  contained 
all  the  material  for  making  feather 
cloth,  a  kind  of  blanket  made  by  ty- 
ing tufts  of  feathers  to  a  net-work 
of  withes,  and  much  used  by  the  cliff 
people,  as  shown  by  numerous  speci- 
mens found  in  the  dwellings  and  the 
wrappings   of   the   dead. 

If  we  should  try  to  estimate  the 
wealth  and  social  standing  of  the  cliff 
dwellers  we  should  consider  the  size 
and  elegance  of  their  dwellings,  the 
number  and  quality  of  their  food  dish- 
es, water  jars  and  cooking  utensils, 
and  possibly  the  size  of  their  flocks 
of  turkeys,  which  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  domestic  fowls  that  the  cliff 
dwellers  owned.  That  they  kept  tur- 
keys is  shown  by  great  numbers  of 
the  feathers  of  this  bird  left  in  the 
cliff  houses;  by  bones  identified  as 
those  of  the  turkey,  and  which  were 
made  into  various  tools,  as  awls,  need- 
les, and  small  sharp  instruments  for 
punching  and  scraping  skins;  and  by 


quantities  of  droppings  which  remain 
where  the  birds  roosted  at  the  back 
of  the  dwellings.  But  in  counting  the 
wealth  of  the  cliff  dwellers  the  food 
supply  was  of  first  importance.  Scar- 
city of  water  was  a  serious  problem. 
Agriculture  was  carried  on  under  dif- 
ficulties. Rain  and  flood  water  was 
conserved  and  stored  in  reservoirs; 
and  irrigation  was  practiced  to  some 
extent. 

The  story  of  the  everyday  life  of 
a  people  is  told  by  the  food  they  eat, 
the  clothes  they  wear,  the  implements 
they  use,  and  the  kind  of  houses  in 
which  they  live.  While  the  cliff  dwel- 
lers were  a  prehistoric  people,  their 
mode  of  life  is  more  or  less  plainly  re- 
corded in  their  dwellings,  implements 
and  relics  which  are  mar/eiously  'xcU 
preserved. 

Every  cliff  dwelling  had  its  milling 
room,  or  several  of  them,  in  which  the 
corn  was  ground  into  meal  for  daily 
use.  The  grinding  was  done  on  large  . 
slabs  of  stone,  called  the  "metate," 
which  were  slightly  hollowed  out  to 
make  a  receptacle  for  the  corn  and 
to  facilitate  the  use  of  a  smaller  stone, 
the  "mano, "  held  in  the  hand  for 
crushing  the  kernals  and  grinding 
them  into  fine  meal.  The  work  of 
grinding  the  corn  was  done  by  the 
girls  and  young  women.  They  knelt 
in  front  of  the  metate  with  their  feet 
braced  against  the  wall  behind  them. 
As  the  corn  was  ground  it  fell  into  a 
little  trough  made  of  smooth  stones 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  metate:  and 
as  it  accumulated  it  was  brushed  into 
heaps  and  removed  to  the  jars  in 
which  it   was  kept  for  use. 

Many  of  the  grinding  boxes  in  the 
cliff  houses  have  been  destroyed.  But 
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some  are  still  in  perfect  condition, 
and  when  found  the  metates  were  in 
place  where  the  workers  had  last  used 
them.  In  a  few  instances  even  the 
brushes  used  in  brushing  the  meal 
from  the  grinding  boxes  were  found 
Avhere  they  were  left  when  the  mills 
were   abandoned. 

With  such  rough  tools  as  stone  axes, 
and  other  similar  inconveniences,  it 
appears  nothing  short  of  marvelous 
that  the  cliff  dwellers  could  create 
houses,  walls,  floors  and  roofs  of  such 
lasting  qualities.  The  floors  were 
clay,  tramped  level  and  allowed  to 
harden.  The  walls  were  of  stone  and 
mortar.  In  places  corncobs  were  laid 
in  the  mortar  and  the  ends  of  the 
cobs  can  be  seen  cemented  into  the 
adobe.  Where  pieces  of  this  cob  wall 
are  broken  a  perfect  pattern  of  the 
cob   is   left   in   the   hardened   plaster. 

For  plastering  the  inside  walls  a 
preparation  of  charcoal,  ashes  and 
clay  was  used.  Some  of  the  plaster 
is  white,  some  yellow,  and  some  red, 
according  to  the  clay  used  in  the  mix- 
ture. The  prints  of  palms  and  fingers 
in  the  plastering  show  that  it  was 
spread  with  the  hands.  There  were 
no  chimneys  for  carrying  off  the 
smoke  of  the  fires  which  were  kept 
in  tiny  fireplaces  in  one  corner  or 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  When  the 
walls  became  soiled  and  dingy  the 
women  and  girls  put  on  a  fresh  coat 
of  plaster.  In  some  rooms  there  are 
sixteen  coats  of  plaster  with  thin 
layers   of   soot   between. 

The  living  rooms  belonged  to  the 
Avomen ;  and  here  the  family  life  cen- 
tered. Here  the  children  played  and 
the  women  worked  at  their  weaving, 
pottery    designing    and    painting    and 


other  home  making  tasks.  The  men 
and  older  boys  spent  much  of  their 
time  in  the  kivas,  or  underground 
rooms  of  the  cliff  dwellings,  where 
they  held  their  secret  services  and 
ceremonials. 

Most  of  the  rooms  of  the  dwellings 
were  built  up  on  the  roof  of  the  cave 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
natural  roof.  But  rooms  which  ex- 
tended beyond  the  shelter  of  the  cave 
were  roofed  with  cedar  beams  built 
into  the  walls  and  projecting  several 
feet  to  provide  balconies.  To  com- 
plete the  roof  or  upper  floor  of  a  sec- 
ond story  room,  a  mesh  work  of  small 
sticks,  tied  to  the  beam,  made  a  safe 
foundation  for  the  support  of  the 
mud  and  adobe  plaster  which,  when 
dry,  made  a  strong  and  durable  roof 
or  floor.  The  balconies  were  plaster- 
ed and  smoothed  like  the  roofs  and 
floors.  Some  of  the  rooms  had  only  a 
small  entrance  next  to  the  floor,  mak- 
ing it  necessary  to  crawl  in  on  hands 
and  knees. 

For  cooking  and  serving  food  the 
cliff  woman  had  a  wonderful  assort- 
ment of  dishes  and  utensils.  And  al- 
though centuries  have  passed  since 
they  Avere  last  used,  hundreds  of  the 
dishes  are  in  perfect  condition.  There 
are  food  bowls  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, of  all  sizes  some  of  them  as  thin 
as  fine  china.  Many  of  them  would 
do  credit  to  the  most  fastidious  house- 
wife of  today.  Some  of  the  bowls 
were  evidently  intended  to  hold  quan- 
tities of  food  necessary  for  a  large 
family.  Others  Avere  used  as  indi- 
vidual dishes,  and  Avould  hold  from 
a  half  pint  to  a  quart.  A  great  var- 
iety of  smaller  dishes  fills  one  Avith 
AAronder  and  curiositv  regarding  their 
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purpose  and  use.  There  are  tiny 
bowls,  beautifully  formed  and  decor- 
ated, that  must  have  been  made  just 
to  please  some  child.  They  are  not 
large  enough  to  have  been  of  prac- 
tical value.  There  are  numerous  lit- 
tle dishes,  not  quite  pitchers  or  mugs, 
but  resembling  a  mug  or  vase,  with 
small  top  and  larger  base,  which  may 
have  been  designed  for  toys,  or  purely 
for  ornament,  or  perhaps  to  serve 
some  rare  and  choice  drink,  such  as 
wTild  berry  juice  or  wine.  There  are 
mugs  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  with 
stout  handles  and  handsome  decora- 
tions; and  a  great  variety  of  pitchers 
of  attractive  design. 

The  cooking  pots  were  all  of  the 
same  general  shape,  but  of  different 
sizes,  and  all  show  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  used  around  the  fire.  They 
are  much  thicker  and  heavier  than 
the  wrater  jars  and  jugs,  and  are  not 
decorated,  while  all  of  the  food  con- 
tainers are  more  or  less  elaborately 
adorned.  No  two  'dishes  have  the 
same  design,  although  many  are  so 
similar  that  they  might  belong  to 
the  same  set.  Most  of  the  ware  is 
black  and  white;  but  a  few  of  the 
bowls  are  red,  decorated  with  black. 
There  must  have  been  a  special  art 
in  making  this  kind  of  ware,  which 
is    comparatively    rare. 

Most  interesting  are  the  little  dip- 
pers and  scoops  which  must  have  been 
used  for  dishing  up  food,  and  dipping 
water  from  the  springs  and  little  hol- 
lows in  rocks  and  cliffs  where  rain 
Avater,  so  precious  to  dwellers  in  a 
dry  region,  was  caught  and  conserved. 
The  jars  and  jugs  used  for  storing 
and  carrying  the  water  supply  would 
hold    from    two    to    four   gallons,    and 


were  beautiful  examples  of  the  pot- 
ter's art.  The  finest  specimens  of 
pottery  are  found  in  the  graves  of 
individuals  and  the  burial  places  of 
the  clans.  When  the  cliff  dwellers 
buried  one  of  their  dead  they  buried 
with  him  his  most  cherished  posses- 
sions— bows,  arrows,  and  personal  or- 
naments such  as  beads,  necklaces,  to- 
gether with  food  bowls  and  a  supply 
of  corn  meal,  a  spoon  or  ladle,  and 
a  drinking  mug. 

The  resting  places  of  the  dead  were 
prepared  with  great  care.  Some  of 
the  graves  were  lined  on  sides  and 
bottom  with  stones  to  keep  the  body 
from  contact  with  the  earth.  The  body 
wrapped  in  feather  cloth  or  soft  cedar 
and  bark  and  bound  with  withes,  fibre 
or  strips  of  hide.  In  some  cases  a  mat 
of  withes  or  a  layer  of  soft  bark  was 
provided  for  the  body  to  rest  upon. 
A  bowl  containing  meal  was  placed 
near  the  head.  Cremation  was  not 
uncommon  among  the  cliff  dwellers; 
and  some  of  the  smaller  rooms  of  the 
dwellings  were  used  as  burial  places. 

The  origin  and  fate  of  the  cliff 
dwellers  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
much  discussion  and  speculation,  and 
remains  a  good  deal  of  a  mystery  in 
spite  of  careful  study  and  research  on 
the  part  of  the  archaeologists.  There 
is  a  theory,  not  very  well  founded, 
that  the  cliff  people  may  have  come 
from  the  old  world  by  way  of  Siberia 
or  Alaska  when  that  land  was  solidly 
connected.  They  may  have  perished 
by  famine,  or  pestilence  or  war.  Or 
they  mave  have  deserted  the  cliff  dwel- 
lings, a  few  families  at  a  time,  in 
search  of  more  fertile  lands  and  a 
better  water  supply.  Or  they  may 
have  been  driven  out  by  their  enemies 
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their  women  and  children  carried  cap-  A  number  of  the  cliff  dwellings  have 

tire    into    the    camps    of   other   tribes,  been   restored,   as   nearly   as   possible, 

To  quote  one  authority:  to  their  original  form  and  order.  Mesa 

"The    features,    the    shape    of    the  Verde,  the  home  of  the  cliff  dwellers, 

skulls,  and  the  long  black  hair,  point  has  been  set  aside  for  a  National  Park 

to  the  Orient  as  the  place  from  which  and    opened    to    the    public.     Visitors 

these    people    come."     And    at    least  come  from  all   parts  of  the  world  to 

some,    if    not    all    who  .  have    made    a  see  this  land  which  was  well  advanc- 

study  of  the  subject,  believe  that  the  ed  in  culture,  centuries  before  Colum- 

Pueblo   Indians   of  our   time   are   des-  bus   discovered    what   he   called  "The 

cended     from     the     prehistoric     cliff  New  World." 
dwellers. 


SAID  DR.  POE  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER 

I  should  rather  a  child  of  mine  would  recognize  "The  Angelus,"  "The 
Gleaners,"  or  "The  Sower,"  by  Millet,  "The  Shepherdess "  by  Lerolle, 
or  "The  Song  of  the  Lark,"  by  Breton  than  to  know  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  the  boundaries  of  Siam,  or  how  many  drachms  there 
are  in  an  apothecary's  ounce.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  repeating  once 
more  a  sentence  which  deserves  the  attention  of  parents  no  less  than 
young  people: 

"A  boy  or  girl  who  likes  a  beautiful  picture,  a  sunset,  a  rose  bust,  a 
robin,  a  sky  full  of  stars,  a  fine  old  melody,  a  courtasy,  a  generous  deed, 
or  a  good  book,  is  better  educated  than  a  boy  or  girl  could  be  without 
them,  even  if  he  could  work  all  the  sums  in  algebra  and  parse  everything 
in  Virgil." 

Speaking  on  "A  New  Leadership  for  a  New  Time,"  Dr.  Few  said  in 
part: 

"The  Napoleons  and  the  Alexanders  have  always  had  a  brief,  ev:n  if 
sometimes  a  glorious  day.  But  I  am  predicting  tha^  there  will  yet  be 
rougher  sledding  in  the  world  for  all  the  Caesars,  the  kaisers,  and  the 
mighty  manipulators  of  men.  Carlyie's  pagan  admiration  for  the  'great 
man,'  inspiring  as  it  once  was,  is  even  now  an  antiquated  thing.  The 
great  man  of  the  future  will  more  and  more  have  leadership  among  men 
because, of  what  he  is,  rather  than  by  means  of  control  over  them  through 
compulsion;  he  will  lead  because  of  his  winning  character  and  the  right- 
eousness of  his  appeal  and  not  by  holding  men  in  ths  bondage  of  some 
sort  of  power  derived  through  birth,  position,  or  the  authority  that  re- 
sides in  office  of  whatever  kind.  That  is,  greatness  will  tend,  I  think,  to 
lose  its  pagan  element  and  have  more  of  a  Christian  meaning. 
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THE  MENDER  OF  TOYS 


By  N.  Florence  Leech 

Clifford  Sterling  awakened  slowly. 
He  had  had  a  .terrible  dream — a  night- 
mare. In  the  dream  something  awful 
had  happened,  he  eouldn  't  remember 
just  what — he  didn't  want  to  remem- 
ber. Some  menace  like  an  actual 
weight  lay  on  his  chest.  The  boy 
half  opened  his  eyes,  then  closed  them 
again,  tight — tight, 

He  was  in  a  strange  room,  some- 
where. Could  the  nightmare  be  true? 
His  heart  began  to  pound  a  frantic, 
"Xo — no — no!"  Clif  cautiously  mov- 
ed his  fingers,  stretched  out  his  legs 
— then  a  muffled  cry  caught  in  his 
throat.  It  must  be  true  !  His  fing- 
ers, and  his  left  foot,  he  could  move 
easily,  but  the  other  leg  seemed  numb. 
Terrified,  he  tried  to  remember;  there 
was  an  automobile  rushing  down  upon 
him — he  jumped  back,  but  fell — then 
— blsekness.  He  seemed  to  remember 
his  father's  voice,  dimly  heard  through 
stabs  of  pain :  ' '  Steady,  son,  you're 
all  right."  Then,  a  strange,  sicken- 
ing odor,  and  now — where  was  he? 
Turning  his  head,  he  opened  his  eyes, 
and  recognized  his  mother  at  his  side. 
"Mother,  mother,"  he  whispered  fran- 
tically. 

The  short  spring  days  lengthened, 
the  lawns  spread  their  fresh  green 
carpets,  and  the  trees  unfurled  their 
leafy  umbrellas.  The  sun  shone  warm 
and  bright.  It  was  the  time  of  year 
when  old  and  young  feel  it  is  good 
to  be  -alive.  But  Clif  sat  huddled  in 
a  rolling  chair  in  the  hospital  sun 
parlor,  and  felt  that  he  could  never 
be  glad  of  anything  again.  How  could 
he,   when  his  right   leg  had  been   cut 


off!  He  brooded  over  his  mutilation 
by  day,  dreamed  of  it  by  night,  and 
became  thinner  and  weaker  as  time 
went    on. 

"When  you  are  stronger,  you'll 
learn  to  use  an  artifical  leg,"  the  doe- 
tors  told  him.  '"Cheer  up,  and  stop 
worrying. ' ' 

"I  don't  want  a  steel  and  leather 
leg,"  he  answered  miserably. 

Clif  finally '  left  the  hospital,  but 
he  did  not  improve.  He  refused  to 
see  any  but  his  most  intimate  friends, 
and  would  sit  motionless  for  hours, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy.  He  v  ould 
not  use  his  crutches  unless  forced  to 
do  so.  He  hated  the  sight  of  an  au- 
tomobile, and  did  not  want  to  be 
taken  riding  in  one. 

'"It  was  a  terrible  shock,  physical- 
ly and  mentally,  and  his  nervous  sys- 
tem is  affected,*'  Mr.  Starling  con- 
fided worriedly  to  Ted  Weldon,  Clif's 
best  friend.  "Can't  you  interest  him 
in  what  you  boys  are  doing1?" 

But  what  good  was  it  to  tell  Clif 
that  the  boys  had  beaten  the  girls  at 
basketball,  and  a  picnic  was  to  be 
given  the  victors?  Why  mention  the 
hike  and  wienie  roast?  Clif  would 
listen  eagerly  enough,  then  lie  awake 
half  the  night  grieving  because  he 
could  no  longer  share  the  good  times. 

"What's  a  leg?"  Ted  tried  to  be 
cheerful.  "Football  and  tennis  and 
hiking  aren't  the  only  kinds  of  fun." 

"What  can  I  do?"  Clif  asked  tired- 
ly.  "I  can't  even  play  'Going  to 
Jerusalem'," 

"You  can  swim — or  build  a  radio 
— or  learn  to  play  a  saxophone,"  Ted 
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began. 

' '  Or  do  emmbroidery, ' '  Clif  inter- 
rupted.    "I  want   to  run." 

"When  Mrs.  Starling's  sister,  who 
lived  in  the  country,  wrote  urging  that 
Clif  spend  the  remainder  of  the  sum- 
mer with  them,  the  doctors  advised 
his  parents  to  let  him  go.  Clif  agre- 
ed listlessly.  He  remembered  pre- 
vious visits  that  the  farm  was  off 
the  main  road,  miles  from  a  town,  and 
he  liked  the  thought  of  its  seclusion. 
There  would  be  only  his  aunt  and 
uncle,  and  the  three-year-old  tAvins, 
Joey  and  Andy.  Aunt  Mae  and  Uncle 
John  were  busy,  kindly  people  who 
minded  their  own  business. 

"I'll  try  not  be  a  burden,"  he  said 
that  first  evening,  after  his  father 
had  left  for  home. 

"Why,  Clif,  you'll  be  company  for 
us,  and  I  expect  you'll  be  a  real  help, 
too,"    Mae   Reynolds   protested. 

"Me?  I  can't  do  anything!"  he 
replied. 

So  Clif  moved  from  the  rolling  chair 
in  the  hospital  to  the  easy  chair  at 
home,  and  now  to  a  soft-cushioned 
rocker  on  the  shady  back  porch  of 
John  Reynold's  farmhouse.  There  he 
sat,  shrinking  sensitively  from  con- 
tact with  anybody,  and  as  politelly 
immovable  as  the  deep-rooted  walnut 
trees  on  the  lawn. 

■'Food  gives  strength,  and  appetite 
comes  with  exercise.  But  how  are 
we  going  to  make  him  exercise  ? ' '  Mae 
asked  her  big,  sandy-haired  husband, 
a   week  later. 

'•I  wish  I  knew,"  he  retujrned, 
scratching  his  head  reflectively. 

"I'll  just  treat  him  like  any  visit- 
ing boy,"  she  decided.  "Perhaps 
he  has  had  too  much  sympathy.  If 
only  he   can  be  made  to  forget   that 


missing  leg,  he'll  improve." 

And  to  an  extent,  her  plan  worked. 
That  evening,  when  John  called  from 
the  barnlot  for  a  milk  bucket,  she 
mater-of-factly  handed  it  to  Clif. 
"Take  it,  won't  you1?"  she  said.  "I 
haven't  finished  washing  the  separa- 
tor." 

He  hesitated,  but  she  had  turned 
back  into  the  kitchen.  The  barn  was 
half  a  square  from  the  house,  but 
the  path  was  wide  and  smooth.  Clif 
started  with  both  crutches,  but  could- 
n  't  manage.  Then  he  tried  using  only 
one,  the  big  empty  bucket  dangling 
from  his  free  hand.  He  got  along 
nicely,  and  felt  a  faint  awakening  of 
pride  in  the  accomplishment.  Present- 
ly, after  the  foaming  pails  of  milk 
had  been  carried  to  the  enclosed  porch, 
''■'Want  to  help  turn  the  separator?" 
John  suggested  pleasantly.  Without 
exactly  knowing  how  it  'happened, 
Clif  found  himself  turning  the  heavy 
handle.  "You've  got  good  shoulders 
on  you.  Wish  I  had  a  big  fellow  like 
you  to  help  me  always,"  John  re- 
marked. 

"Like  me?  I'm  no  good,"  and  the 
transient  brightness  left  his  face.  He 
had  expected  to  enter  college  in  Sep- 
tember, and  had  been  sure  he  would 
make  the  footba";  team.  But  now — 
he  clenched  his  hands  impatiently. 

Days  passed  in  slow,  monotonous 
succession.  In  the  evenings,  after  the 
chores  were  finished,  and  the  sunset 
red  fading  in  the  skv,  they  would  sit 
out  on  the  front  porch,  enjoying  the 
cool  breeze,  and  Mae  and  John  talked 
in  fragmentary  snatches.  Intent  on 
his  own  sad  thoughts,  Clif  remained 
silent,  while  the  conversation  flowed 
around  him: 

"Any  chance   of   a  clean   shirt   to- 
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morrow  ? ' ' 

'"There's  the  blue  striped  one  in 
the  dresser  drawer.  Why  don't  you 
ever  look  ! ' ' 

■'Well,  I  just   wondered." 

"Did  you  remember  to  buy  me  a 
package  of  needles  when  you  were 
in  town?" 

"No,  but  I  got  the  bottle  of  glue 
you    asked   for   last    week. ' ' 

The  peaceful  routine  was  broken 
when  unexpected  company  from  a  dis- 
tance came  to  spend  the  day.  Clif 
flew  upstairs,  and  declined  to  come 
down.  Tiring  of  the  view  from  his 
window,  he  prowled  about  the  upper 
floor.  He  found  himself  eventually 
in  a  big,  unfinished  room  under  the 
eaves,  where  the  children  were  play- 
ing busily.  Old  trunks  and  discarded 
pieces  of  furniture  half  filled  the  room; 
doll  furniture',  dolls  and  'toys  lay 
sprawled  at  random.  Stooping,  Clif 
picked  up  a  small  china  pug  dog,  a 
cunning,  old-timey  looking  ornament, 
with  a  black  face,  and  a  blue,  gold- 
studded   collar   around   its   neck. 

"His  leg's  all  broke,"  Joey  said. 

' '  Poor    doggie, ' '    Clif    sighed. 

'•'This  doll's  head's  broke  off,  too," 
announced  Andy,  cheerfully.  "Ev- 
erything  in   here's   broke." 

With  dawning  interest  Clif  gazed 
about,,  and  decided  that  the  child 
spoke   the   truth. 

After  the  children  had  gone  doAvn 
to  dinner,  Clif  returned  to  the  lumber 
room.  He  straightened  a  broken-back- 
ed chair  here,  moved  a  roekerless  doll 
cradle  there.  Then  he  sat  clown  on  an 
ancient,  leather-covered  trunk,  with 
the  little  black-faced  dog  in  his  hand. 
It  was  probably  older  than  he  was, 
he  thought,  whimsically.     Once  it  had 


looked  down  grandly  from  some  or- 
nately carved  what-not ;  but  now  it 
was  broken  and  discarded.  But  it 
would  be  good  as  new  if  only  some- 
body fixed  its  broken  leg!  Search- 
ing through  a  box  of  odds  and  ends, 
he  located  the  missing  member,  and 
fitted   it  smoothly  in  place. 

Clif  suddenly  reached  for  his  crutch. 
es,  and  going  quietly  out  into  the  hall 
listened  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
A  tinkle  of  china,  laughter  and  ani- 
mated conversation  floated  up  to  him 
from  the  dining  room.  He  stole  down 
the  steps  into  the  front  room,  and, 
opening  the  drawer  of  the  library 
table,  took  out  the  bottle  of  cement 
glue.  Making  the  return  trip  undis- 
covered, he  leaned  against  the  door 
frame  and  chuckled — a  rather  rusty 
sounding  chuckle,  but  it  was  the  first 
time  Clif  had  chuckled  since  the  ac- 
cident. 

The  afternoon  sped  by.  Long,  level 
rays  of  sunshine  streamed  through  the 
high,  square  windows,  and  in  the  gold- 
en light  motes  danced.  Mae  suppos- 
ed Clif  was  asleep.  She  would  have 
been  astonished  could  she  have  seen 
him  bent  over  a  flat-topped  trunk, 
hard  at  work.  The  little  dog,  fresh- 
washed  and  carefully  mended,  stood 
in  the  sun  drying.  A  nondescrip  col- 
lection of  cups  vvhich  had  been  separ- 
ated from  their  handles,  but  which 
were  now  reunited ;  saucers,  which  had 
been  twain  but  now  were  one :  a 
glaced  teapot  once  spoutless,  mended 
good  as  new,  bore  mute  testimony  to 
his   industry. 

Clif  rubbed  a  dusty  hand  across  his 
soiled  face,  and  smiled  with  satisfac- 
tion. "I  believe,"  he  remarked  to 
himself,  "I  could  fix  that  doll  roeker. 
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And  those  chairs  of  the  twins,  if  I 
tightened  the  rungs,  and  put  in  a  new 
leg,  and  painted  them  blue,  or  maybe 
blue  and  white.  Gee!  Wish  I  had 
some    tools    and    some   paint!'' 

John  and  Mae's  surprise  almost 
equalled  their  delight  to  learn  that 
Clif  had  found  something  which  in- 
terested him. 

"It's  the  country  air;"  John  de- 
cided and  made  a  special  trip  to  town 
to    buy    blue    and    white    paint. 

But  it  wasn't  the  air;  Clif  might 
have  explained,  had  he  not  been  so 
reticent  and  the  scar  of  his  hurrt 
so  deep.  "  I  'in  broken,  and  no  good 
myself,"  he  would  have  said,  "but 
I  can  find  joy  in  restoring  to  useful- 
ness what  has  been  discarded  as  good 
for    nothing.' ' 

Three  days  later  the  rural  mail  car- 
rier honk-honked  to  attract  their  at- 
tention, and  lifted  a  big  box  out  of 
his   car. 

"It's  your  tool  chest,  Clif,"  cried 
Mae.     "Come  on,  let's  get  it." 

Clif  awkwardly  started  down  the 
lane  to  the  road,  a  long  half  square, 
picking  his  way  carefully  over  the 
rough  ground.  Mae  signed  for  the 
package,  but  the  mailman  lingered. 

"You've  sure  got  a  dandy  big  tool 
chest,"    he    observed,    genially. 

Clif  flushed,  and  murmured  some- 
thing. But  the  mailman,  desiring  to 
be  tactful,  was  not  looking  at  his 
crutches  or  the  pinned-up  trouser- 
leg.  He  was  watching  a  green  road- 
ster which  appeared  over  the  rise  of 
the    hill. 

"That's  that  careless  Stevens  boy," 
he  said  disgustedly.  "He  ran  over 
one  of  my  pullets  the  other  day,  the 
young  scamp ! ' ' 


Clif  shivered.  Then,  as  the  green 
car  flashed  by,  ""Want  I  should  help 
you  up  to  the  house  with  your  box, 
Miz    Reynolds?" 

"We  can  manage,"  Clif  said,  short. 

ly- 

The  cushioned  rocker  on  the  back 
porch  stood  empty,  for  Clif  Avas  busy 
up  in  his  "work  room."  John  neg- 
lected his  weed  cutting  to  show  the 
boy  how  to  use  the  sharp-edged  tools, 
and  Mae  searched  the  house  for  things 
that   needed  repair. 

Every  morning  from  breakfast  un- 
til Mae  called  him  to  dinner.  ( 'lif 
worked ;  and  in  the  afternoons  he 
slept.  He  was  physically  stronger 
and  mentally  more  alert.  He  no  long- 
er averted  his  eyes  if  a  car  passed 
down  the  long  white  ribbon  of  road. 
He  did  not  start  nervously  if  Mae 
unexpectedly  began  playing  the  piano 
— which  was  one  of  her  peculiarities. 
Whenever  she  had  a  minute,  while 
the  dishwater  was  heating,  or  the 
dinner  cooking;  if  she  were  tired  or 
happy  or  sad,  she  would  drop  down 
on  the  piano  bench  and  play  and  sing. 
Sometimes  only  the  chorus  of  a  popu- 
lar song,  sometimes  "Humoresque," 
often  a  hymn.  Clif  found  he  didn't 
mind  the  music  now;  he  even  found 
himself  whistling  a  soft  accompani- 
ment. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon.  Clif  lay 
in  a  big  hammock  swung  between  two 
walnut  trees  half  way  between  the 
house  and  the  road.  Joey  had  a  play- 
house here,  with  a  row  of  acorn  dish- 
es set  out,  and  some  sand  cakes  dry- 
ing in  the  sun.  She  and  Andy  had 
been  playing  house.  Clif  had  heard 
their  chatter,  but  paid  no  more  at- 
tention to  it  than  to  the   scolding  of 
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the  red  squirrel  on  a  limb  above  his 
head,  or  the  singing  of  the  birds.  It 
was  quiet  out  here,  and  nobody  both- 
ered him.  Occasionally  a  wagon  or 
automobile   passed,   that   was  all. 

He  noted  then  the  noise  of  an  ap- 
roaching  car,  laboring  up  the  long 
hill,  and  saw  the  outline  against  the 
sky  when  it  reached  the  top.  Where 
were  the  twins'?  Aunt  Mae  had  ask- 
ed him  to  keep  his  eyes  on  Joey,  who 
would  stray  down  to  the  road.  Andy 
was  close  by  the  hammock,  on  his 
stomach  sound  asleep.  Joey — there 
she  was  in  tl~e  middle  of  the  road 
digging ! 

"You,  Joey,"  cried  Clif.  "Joey!" 
Intent  on  her  digging,  she  did  not 
hear    him. 

For  a  sickening  instant  he  was  too 
frightened  to  move.  The  automobile 
was  coming  down  the  road,  the  child 
directly  in  its  path!  He  recognized 
the  car;  it  was  the  green  roadster 
of  that  careless  Stevens  boy.  Dare 
he  risk  death  under  those  rushing 
wheels  1 

Clif  seized  his  crutch,  and  went 
over  the  rough  ground  as  though  on 
wings.  "Come  here,  Joey,"  he  call- 
ed shrilly.  She  looked  up  at  him  and 
smiled.  He  seized  her  with  his  left 
arm,  and.  half  draggled  her  across 
the  road.  The  Stevens  boy  sailed 
round  them  with  a  wide  margin  and 
a    cheerful    honk. 

Clif  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief. 
Then  he  took  a  firmer  hold  on  sniffing 
Joey  and  spanked  her  soundly.  When 
the  reaction  set  in,  and  he  had  hobbled 
back  to  the  house?.  Clif  was  terribly 
ashamed  of  ,  himself .  But  Mae  hug- 
ged >  him  ,  and.  cried  shamelessly,  and 
Joey  herself  bestoAved  a  moist,  some- 


what  clayey  kiss. 

"You  saved  her  life.  She  would 
have  run  under  the  wheels,"  Mae  de- 
clared. '"And  Clif,  you  spank  her 
anytime  you  think  she  needs  it.  You 
have    my   full    and   free   permission." 

"Me,  too?"  Andy  asked,  wide-eyed. 

"You,  too!"  And  from  that  mom- 
ent the  adoring  twins  followed  Avhere- 
ever  Clif  went.  "Mary  had  a  little 
lamb,"  John  observed  to  his  wife, 
"but   Clif   has  got   our   twins. " 

"Perhaps,"  Clif  said  to  himself, 
after  he  was  in  bed  that  night,  "per- 
haps I  am  not  so  useless  as  I  thought. 
I  am  sure  I  never  ran  any  faster  than 
I  sprinted  down  to  that  road."  And 
he  drifted  to  sleep  with  a  half  smile 
on  his  lips,  and  dreamed  that  he  was 
eating  sand   pies   with  Joey. 

Clif  went  about  his  work  next  morn- 
ing with  a  strange  sense  of  buoyancy. 
He  seemed  to  himself  older  and  wiser, 
his  perspective  was  somehow  differ- 
ent, as  if  he  had  climbed  out  of  a 
valley  to  a  hill  top,  and  could  now 
see  clearly  in  all  directions.  Was  it 
possible  that  he  was  becoming  recon- 
ciled to  being  a  cripple?  As  he  work- 
ed slowly  and  painstakingly,  gluing 
back  into  place  the  round  arm  of  an 
o'd  fashioned  oak  rocker,  Clif  thought 
back  over  his  accident,  and  the  dreary 
months    which    had    followed. 

"I  haven't  tried  to  be  reconciled," 
he  admitted,  honestly.  "I  have  let 
myself .  go  !  " 

Sighing,  he  paused  and.  looked  un- 
seeingly  out  of  the  windoAv.  Then  Mae 
.began  playing.  She  dashed  off  the 
chorus  of  "Brighten  the  Corner, "  then 
sIoaaTv,  impressively,  the  chords  of 
'"'How  Firm  a  Foundation''  floated 
up   to   him. '"How   Finn    a   Founda- 
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tion, ' '  the  old  tune ;  the  tune  they  sang 
in  nrayer  meeting',  without  piano  ac- 
paniment,  and  Clif  could  in  memory 
hear  his  father's  deep  hass  leading 
the  others.  He  had  done  wrong  to 
stay  away  from  church  so  long!  He 
must  overcome  his  sensitiveness ;  or 
was  that  his  real  reason? 

Clif  lowered  himself  to  the  floor  by 
his  tool  chest,  and  rubbed  his  hands 
absently  over  its  hard,  polished  sur- 
face. It  was  painted  mandarin  red, 
with  brass  hinges — an  expensive  gift. 
His  father  and  his  mother  and  his 
friends  had  done  all  in  their  power 
to  show  their  sympathy.  Had  he 
responded  as  he  should?  Suddenly  he 
realized  that  he  had  not.  He  had 
hugged  his  sorrow  close,  refusing  to 
be  consoled.  The  boy  put  his  hands 
over  his  eyes  to  shut  out  a  sudden 
illuminating  thought,  but  the  thought 
was  already  inside.  He  had  been 
blaming   God   for   his   accident ! 

Clif  SAvallowed  uncomfortably, 
brushed  away  tears  with  an  impatient 
hand.  That  was  what  it  amounted  to ! 
He  should  have  thanked  God  that 
his  life  was  spared,  that  he  was  not 
seriously  injured.  It  didn  't  matter 
if  a  fellow  had  one  leg  or  two ;  one 
eye  or  none;  the  important  thing 
was,  how  did  he  let  it  affect  him? 
Clif's  head  was  down  on  his  arms 
now,  and  he  was   sobbing. 

"Oh,  if  only  G®d  would  take  some 
glue  and  make  me  whole  again,"  he 
whispered,  brokenly.  "God's  power 
is  limitless.  Why  can't  he  do  to  a 
living  thing  what  I  can  do  to  china 
and  wood?" 

Shocked  at  the  thought,  b*t  deadly 
serious,  Clif  straightened,  blinked 
away    salty    tears.     The    music    still 


came  clearly,  Mae's  voice  strong  and 
true : 

"What   more   can   Ave   cay 
Than    to    you    He    has    said? 
To   you   who   for   refuge 
To    Jesus    have    fled  ? ' ' 

And  then,  in  another  flash  of  un- 
derstanding, Clif  knew  the  answer. 
He  hadn't  sought  refuge.  God  could 
and  God  would  heal  him  as  truly  as 
he  had  put  together  the  little  black- 
faced  dog.  The  glue  was  faith,  and 
you   had    to   furnish    it    your --elf! 

A  long  pause,  while  Life,  in  all 
its  fullness,  seemed  to  open  before 
Clif.  College — a  man's  work  in  the 
world — borne    and    a    family   .    .    . 

"I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
which  strengtheneth  me."  Where 
had  that  verse  been  these  four  months? 
Slowly  Clif  rose,  reached  for  his 
crutches  and  mechanically  placed  them 
under  his  arms.  He  must  write  a 
letter  at  once.  He  wanted  his  moth- 
er to  know  that  he  was  all  right  now; 
she  didn 't  need  to  worry  about  him 
any  longer.  He  realized  that  she  had 
worried  greatly. 

In  his  bedroom,  his  little  china  dog 
stood  on  the  dresser  by  his  neglected 
Bible.  Sunshine  illuminated  the  homely 
black  face.  Surely  it  was  laughing! 
Downstairs,  Mae  had  swung  into : 

"Arise   to   dare    and    do, 
Ring  out  the  watchword  true, 
Loyalty,  loyalty, 
Loyalty   to'  Christ!" 

Clif  dropped  down  on  his  good  knee 
by  the  bied  and  lifted  his  heart  to 
God  in  a  prayer  of  glad  thanksgiving 
and   praise. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


A  group  of  boys  were  detailed  to 
wax  the  floor  in  the  auditorium  last 
Tuesday. 


Mr.    W.    W.    Johnson,    principal    of, 
our    school,    is    enjoying    a    vacation. 
During    his    absence    the    boys    in    his 
room   are   working  all   day. 


Mr.  W.  M.  White,  spent  a  few 
days  last  week  at  Wrightsville  Beach. 
Mr.  R.  H.  "Walker  is  spending  part  of 
his   vacation   at   Morfok,   Va. 

The  cotton  picking  season  has  ar- 
rived. Large  groups  of  boys  are  en- 
gaged   at    this    task    daily. 


Mr.  Presson  and  his  Receiving  Cot- 
tage boys  have  been  building  a  new 
fence  at  the  dairv  barn. 


A  sudden  change  in  temperature 
for  a  few  days  during  the  past  week 
caused  a  request  for  blankets.  Each 
boy  was  issued  one  single  blanket. 


Six  hundred  twenty-four  pairs  of 
shoes,  purchased  recently,  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  school  last  Tuesday.  They 
will  be  distributed  among  the  boys 
soon. 


Mrs.  Walter  Thompson,  of  the 
Public  Welfare  Department,  Wins- 
ton -Salem  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook, 
of  the  Forsyth  Coanty  Children's 
Home,  spent  a  Sew  hours  at  the  school 
last  Monday. 


Boyden  Snyder,  a  member  of  our 
force  of  young  bakers,  Avas  paroled 
last  Wednesday.  He  accompanied  his 
parents  to  his  home  near  Elkin,  where 
he   will   attend   school. 


Dr.  L.  A.  Thomas,  pastor  of  St. 
James  Lutheran  Church,  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  service  in  the  auditorium 
last  Sunday.  Dr.  Thomas  made  a 
very  interesting  talk  on  the  lives  of 
David  and  Saul  and  other  Old  Testa- 
ment   characters. 


On  last  Monday  night  the  entire 
student  body  assembled  in  the  audi- 
torium, to  hear  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Frank 
D.  Wesley,  of  the  dental  department 
of  Colgate  Company.  In  addition 
to  an  excellent  lecture  on  the  care  of 
the  teeth,  Dr.  Wesley  showed  several 
motion  picture  reels  concerning  care 
of  the  teeth.  We  all  enjoyed  his  talk 
and  pictures  and  feel  sure  the  boys 
will  be  greatly  benefitted   thereby. 

Some  people  think  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  send  boys  to  the  Training 
School  when  they  have  parents  at 
home  to  care  for  them.  A  recent 
arrival  refutes  this  idea.  A  con- 
versation with  this  boy  reveals  that 
his  mother  is  unable  to  read  and 
write.  His  father,  who  makes  his 
living  by  fishing,  can  read  and  write 
a  little.  The  father,  however,  is 
bitterly  opposed  to  education  and 
refased  to  let  His  childrren  attend 
school.  The  boy  in  question  is  thir- 
teen yaars  old  and  has  never  seen 
the     inside     of    a   school   room.     He 
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has  four  sisters,  who  have  never  at-  has  been  sadly  handicaapped  on  ac- 
tended  school.  The  boy  is  a  bright  count  of  a  foolish  notion  of  a  foolish 
chap;  is  reliable  and  trustworthy,  but      father. 


No  two  races  the  equal  of  each  other,  on  equal  terms,  have  ever  lived  in 
the  same  country,  enjoying  the  same  rights  that  did  not  mix  in  blood. 
Mixed  races  makes  mongrels;  mongrels  have  never  shone  very  brightly. 

— C.  W.  Hunt. 


HOW  A  CAMEL  IS  SHOD 


(Selected) 


A.  camel  is  a  very  vise  beast.  Al- 
though its  feet  are  covered  with  aat- 
ural  pads  or  layers  of  thick  skin,  blis- 
ters sometimes  form,  and  these  are 
very  troublesome.  When  a  horse  has 
a  sore  foot  he  will  usually  hold  it  up 
and  stand  patiently  while  the  trouble 
is  being  corrected.  This  is  not  so 
with  the  camel.  He  simply  lies  down 
when  a  long  journey  has  caused  his 
foot  to  blister,  and  nothing  will  per- 
suade him  to  move;  and  in  this  Avay 
the  camel  driver  knows  something  is 
wrong,  and  he  immediately  looks 
around  to  find  the  blister.  This  has 
to  be  done  with  caution,  for  the  cam- 
el objects  to  having  his  feet  touched. 
■  When  the  blister  has  been  found 
four  or  five  of  the  strongest  men  in 
the  caravan-  suddenly  rush  u'pon  the 
camel  Avhen1  he  is  not  looking,  and 
1  throwing  '  him'  on  his  side,  tie' him 
fast 'So  that  lie  cannot  move  a  muscle. 
Then    they    take    a    piece1  -  of    leather 


large  enough  to  cover  fully  the  blister 
ed  place  and  sew  it  on  to  the  bottom 
of  the  foot,  the  skin  there  being  so 
thick  that  the  sewing  does  not  hurt 
the  animal. 

The  leather  that  is  used  for  shoe- 
ing is  made  from  the  camel  skin. 
When  one  of  the  beasts  dies,  the  thick- 
est portions  of  the  hide  are  cut  off 
and  saved  just  for  making  these  parti- 
cular shoes.  With  great  patience  the 
drivers  "work"  this  leather,  stretch- 
ing it  in  all  directions  so  as  to  make 
it  pliable.  The  result  is  that  it  be- 
comes very  soft,  and  the  camel  re- 
lieved by  such  a  shoe  is  willing  to 
continue  his  journey.  Yet  though  the 
camel  appears  so  grateful  after  the 
shoeing  is  finished,  he  will  never  sub- 
"mifv  to  the  operation  willingly*  and 
every- time -he  has  to  >  be  'taken  Una- 
ware's  and  tied  up  before  his  foot  can 
be 'touched.    '•  '    "  "       •      • 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

SYSTEM 


Northbound 
No.       30  To  New  York 
No.     136  tc  Washington 

No.  36  to  Xc.v  York 
No.  46  to  Monroe 
No.  34  to  New  York 
No.  12  to  Richmond 
*No.  38  to  New  York 
No.  32  to  New  York 
No.       40  to  New  York 

Southbound 

No.       29  to  Birmingham 

No.       31  to  Augusta 
No.       11  to  Charlotte 
No.       33  to  New  Orleans 
No.       39  to  Atlanta 
No.       37  to  New  Orleans 
No.       45  to  Westminister 
No.       13-5  to  Atlanta 
No.       35  to  New  Orleans 

*A11  trains  stop  in  Concord  ex- 
cept   No.    38,    northbound. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington   and    beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Con- 
cord to  discharge  passengers  coming 
from    Washington    and    beyond. 
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**♦  ♦> 

♦  ♦> 
*>  Loving  words  cost  but  little,                                 ♦ 

♦  Journeying  up  the  Hill  of  Life;  * 
X*  But  they  make  the  meek  and  weary  % 
*t*  Stronger,  braver  for  the  strife.                         % 

♦  Do  you  count  them  only  trifles.  * 

v  »!♦ 

♦  What,  to  Earth,  are  sun  and  rain?  ♦> 
♦♦♦  Never  was  a  kind  word  wasted —  ♦»♦ 
*|  Never  was  one  said  in  vain ! — Selected.             *| 

♦  ♦:♦ 
*■  * 
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I  BELIEVE 

/  believe  in  boys  and  girls,  the  men  and  women  of  a  great  tomorrow,  that 
vjhatever  the  boy  soweth  the  man  shall  reap.  I  believe  in  the  curse  of  ignor- 
ance, in  the  efficacy  of  schools,  in  the  dignity  of  teaching  and  the  job  of  serv- 
ing another.  I  believe  in  wisdom  as  revealed  in  human  lives  as  well  as  in 
the  pages  of  a  printed  book;  in  lessons  taught  not  so  much  by  precept  as  by 
example;  in  ability  to  work  with  the  head;  in  everything  that  makes  life  large 
and  lovely.  I  believe  in  beauty  of  the  school  room,  in  the  home,  in  daily  life 
out  of  doors.  I  believe  in  laughing,  in  all  ideals  and  distant  hopes  that  lure 
us  on.  I  believe  that  every  day  we  receive  a  just  reward  for  all  we  do.  I 
believe  in  the  present  and  its  opportunities  in  the  future  and  its  promises,  and 
in  the  divine  joy  of  living, — Selected. 


TRAGEDY  VISITS  THE  SCHOOL 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  has  any  thing  happened 
that  so  completely  stirred  the  entire  community  as  the  gruesome  tragedy  in 
which  the  young  life  of  Paul  L.  Hood,  an  officer  of  the  institution,  was  instantly 
snuffed  out  and  one  of  the  boys  seriously  injured.  The  tragedy  occurred 
Tuesday  afternoon,  September  17th,  when  the  Training  School  truck  that  Mr. 
Hood  was  driving  collided  "with  the  bus  of  the  Carolina  Coach  Company  on  the 
Char-lOtte-Concord  highway  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  school.  It 
was  a  terrible  scene,  and  no  one  will  ever  know  just  how  the  accident  happened, 
because  the  young  fellow  who  was  at  the  wheel  is  not  here  t0  explain,  but  if 
possible  to  know  the  last  thoughts  of  this  officer  we  believe  it  would  be  evident 
that  he  had  in  mind  the  safety  of  "his  boys."  The  popularity  of  this  splen- 
did young  man  was  shown  by  the  large  concourse  of  friends  who  attended  the 
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funeral  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  the  many  floral  offerings  that  covered 
his  last  resting  place  in  Oakwood  Cemetery.  Officers  of  the  institution  acted 
as  honorary  pall  bearers,  and  the  boys  of  Mr.  Hood 's  cottage  and  shoe  shop 
attended  the  funeral  in  a  body.  It  was  a  touching  scene  to  see  these  boys 
following  with  bowed  heads,  sad  hearts  and  eyes  blinded  with  tears,  showing 
deep  grief  over  the  loss  of  their  splendid  leader.  Mr.  Hood,  a  prom- 
ising young  fellow,  just  twenty-five  years  old,  had  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  school  for  three  years,  was  a  successful  officer  and  had  learned  the  art 
of  managing  the  boys  who  respected  and  loved  him.  This  sudden  and  shock- 
ing death  has  brought  a  great  sorrow  to  the  school  including  officers,  boys  and 
co-workers.  We  extend  to  the  young  wife,  and  members  of  Mr.  Hood 's  boyhood 
home  our  tenderest  love  and  sincere  sympathy  in  their  darkest  hour  of  sor- 
row. 


HE  MADE  GOOD 

General  Pershing's  birthday  was  Friday,  Sept.  13th.  He  celebrated  his 
69th  birthday  on  an  unlucky  date  and  day,  but  superstition  in  the  minds  of 
many  about  the  unlucky  number  and  day  did  not  frustrate  the  distinguished 
gentleman  in  the  least.  He  was  reported  in  the  best  of  health  and  in  the 
finest  spirits. 

In  the  autumn  of  1881,  the  Laclede  (Missouri)  News  published  this  item: 
"John  Pershing  will  take  leave  of  his  home  and  friends  this  week  for 
West  Point,  where  he  will  enter  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 
John  will  make  a  first-rate,  good-looking  cadet  Avith  Uncle  Sam's  blue, 
and  we  trust  he  will  ever  wear  it  with  honor  to  himself  and  the  old  flag 
which  floats  above  him.  John,  here 's  our  hand !  May  success  crown 
your  efforts  and  long  life  be  yours ! ' ' 

Forty-four  years  have  passed  since  the  appearance  of  that  item  and  now 
General  John  Pershing,  having  passed  his  sixty-ninth  birthday,  is  auto- 
matically retired.  He  has  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  to  make  room  for 
younger  blood.  Thus  the  fifth  American  to  be  commissioned  a  full-fledged 
general  and  privileged  to  wear  four  silver  stars  has  gone  back  to  private 
life.     The  others  were  Washington,  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan. 

*♦*##*****#* 

CHOOSE  YOUR  WORDS 

You  hear  the  remark  frequently  '"'we  know  a  man  by  his  talk"  this  state- 
ment giving  emphasis  to  the  Bibieal  quotation  "out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
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heart  the  mouth  speaketh. "  The  secret  purposes  of  the  heart  are  reflected  by 
words  even  when  endeavoring  to  act  other  than  the  manner  we  think — our 
words  Avill  betray  us.  We  concede  personal  appearance  at  first  attracts,  but 
the  most  lasting  impressions  are  those  that  eminate  from  a  heart  filled  with 
charity  for  mankind  and  expressed  in  words  that  are,  figuratively  speaking, 
mirrors  to  the  soul.  Some  may  not  be  attractive  in  physical  personality,  their 
dress  may  not  measure  up  to  the  latest  fashion  catalogue,  their  manners  may 
not  accord  with  the  products  of  some  finishing  school,  their  occupations  may 
not  fit  in  with  the  taste  of  the  cultural  and  yet  when  they  speak  all  of  these  un_ 
promising  things  vanish.  We  see  then  the  genuinely  good  person  unadorned — 
we  see  the  inner  life  to  the  oblivion  of  the  outward  appearance.  So  it  is 
Avisdom  to  conclude  if  we  want  no  reflection  cast  because  of  what  we  say  we 
must  with  care  choose  our  words,  and  endeavor  to  have  "the  source  purified — 
a  pure  heart,  a  clean  mind  and  an  unbesmirched  character." 


MRS.  S.  J.  HEARNE  OF  ALBEMARLE.  N.  C. 

We  learned  of  the  death  of  our  splendid  friend,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hearne,  through 
the  Albemarle  papers,  and  Ave  read  the  splendid  appreciations  of  her  life  with 
keen  interest  and  a  deep  sense  of  soitoav.  The  papers  gave  an  apprecia- 
tion of  this  splendid  woman,  and  betAATeen  the  lines  one  could  easily  read 
that  the  ennobling  life  of  this  SAATeet,  Christian  spirit  had  left  an  impress  for 
good  in  the  minds  of  all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  knoAv  her.  The  life 
of  Mrs.  Hearne  Avas  one  worthy  of  emulation.  This  tribute  from  the  Albe- 
marle Press  in  a  few  Avords  gives  a  fine  conception  of  the  influence  of  such  a 
woman : 

In  these  more  modern  clays  the  woman  has  found  a  place  in  the  business 
world,  but  in  the  day  Avhen  Mrs.  Ellen  Hearne  reached  maturity  the  place 
of  the  Avoman  was  in  the  home  and  in  the  church.  In  these  tAvo  places 
Mrs.  Hearne  lived  a  life  of  usefulness,  and  the  impress  of  her  splendid 
character  will  be  felt  for  many  years  to  come. 

She  Avas  a  member  of  the  church  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  support. 
The  splendid  family  of  children  Avhich  she  reared  is  a  monument  to  her 
character.  The  mother  of  several  children  must  be  of  strong  character  if 
these  children  are  to  groAV  up  into  good  men  and  women.  And  Mrs. 
Hearne 's  children  are  leaders  in  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

Her  husband,  S.  H.  Hearne,  is  one  of  the  best  loved  citizens  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  this  splendid  couple  has  had  a  great  share  in  growth  and  upbuild- 
ing of  the  county. 
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William  Howard  Taft,  former  President  of  the  United  States,  and  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  passed  his  72nd  mile  post  on  September  16th.  As 
head  of  the  nation's  court  system,  despite  the  weight  of  his  years,  he  con- 
tinues to  lead  a  very  active  life  in  discharging  the  heavy  duties  that  naturally 
devolve  upon  him. 

For  seventy-five  years  the  American  Bible  Society  has  maintained  head- 
quarters in  one  building — the  Bible  House  in  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 
During  this  time  the  society  has  published  76,000,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
in  sixty-nine  languages,  and  in  six  systems  of  writing  for  the  blind.  We  can 
not  estimate  the  amount  of  good  this  publication  house  has  accomplished. 
************* 

Mexico  sends  into  this  country  each  year  half  as  many  immigrants  as  all 
Europe  combined.  If  the  immigration  of  Mexicans  is  restricted  on  a  quota 
basis  according  to  press  items,  there  will  be  disaster  in  the  border  farming 
districts.  The  sugar-beet  and  cotton  growers  of  the  Southwest  are  said  to  be 
almost  dependent  upon  this  type  of  labor. 


The  people  of  the  United  States  have  not  "become  rich  in  units,  but  in 
droves",  raid,  "the  man  with  a  million  dollars  is  now  an  insignificant  cypher 
in  the  American  hierarchy  of  wealth." 
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INDIVIDUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 


(Asheville  Citizen) 


That  standardization,  America's 
god,  is  America's  curse  when  applied 
to  human  beings,  is  forcibly  brought 
out  in  a  paragraph  from  an  article  by 
Herman  Keyserling  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

"Localism  alone,"  he  says,  "can 
produce,  in  the  case  of  America,  a 
thoroughly  authentic  type  of  man; 
this  type  alone  can  be  the  germ  cell 
of  an  authentic  American  nation. 
Again,  localism  alone  can  lead  to  cul- 
ture ;  it  must  start  as  a  singular  and 
single,  and  therefore  small,  thing.  It 
will  grow  and  spread  as  time  goes  on. 
The  only  really  cultural  atmosphere 
one  finds  today  in  America  is  that  of 
Virginia.  The  cultured  men  who  were 
born  in  its  field  of  force  are  respon- 
sible fdjr  most  that  is  of  cultural 
value  in  America.  But  how  different 
Virginia  is  from  all  other  States !  Its 
culture  is  a  particular  one ;  it  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  age,  but  of  kind  as 
well. ' ' 

Obviously,  the  famous  philosopher  is 
crediting  too  exclusive  a  possession 
of  America's  culture  to  Virginia  and 
not  enough  to  other  States.  In  some 
way  he  has  discovered  in  Virginia 
what  he   has   failed   to   find   in   other 


parts  of  this  country.  If  he  knows 
how  many  communities  in  other  States 
have  been  founded  and  inhabited  by 
emigrant  Virginians  and  their  des- 
cendants, he  will  be  the  first  to  real- 
ize the  enormity  of  his  mistake.  Any- 
way, Virginians  have  no  monopoly  of 
American  culture. 

But  the  great  point  in  what  he  says 
is  the  reminder  that  State  or  national 
culture  is  a  structure  built  with  the 
bricks  of  individual  contributions. 
Culture,  like  every  fine  human  quality, 
is  inevitably  the  result  of  individuals' 
aspirations  and  accomplishments.  It 
can  not  be  created  by  a  law  nor  com- 
pelled by  an  ordinance.  Culture  is 
impossible  unless  the  individual  is 
allowed  to  go  his  own  way,  to  develop 
himself  as  his  tastes  and  talents  in- 
dicate, and  so  to  give  to  the  life 
around  him  the  thorough  and  highest 
expression  of  himself. 

We  can  standardize  automobiles  and 
radios  and  benefit  thereby,  but  when 
we  try  to  standardize  human  beings, 
we  merely  stultify  them  and,  in  do- 
ing that,  rob  the  country  of  the  good 
things  they  could  give  it  if  they  were 
taught  the  beauty  and  power  of  in- 
dividualism. 


A  MOST  BENEVOLENT  COW 

A  man  was  trying  to  fill  out  a  claim  sheet  for  damages  inflicted  by  the 
railway.  His  cow  had  been  killed,  and  he  so  entered  it  on  the  blank. 
All  went  well  until  he  came  to  the  question:  Disposition  of  the  carcass? — 

He  puzzled  for  a  time,  then  filled  in — "Kind  and  gentle." 

— Sante  Fe  Magazine. 
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DR.  MEYER  SCORES  STANDARDIZATION 
THEORY  IN  TALK 


(Concord  Daily  Tribune) 


Describing  the  generally  accepted 
theory  of  the  necessity  for  standardi- 
zation among  students  as  stifling,  dog- 
matic and  hampering,  Dr.  Harold  D. 
Meyer,  instructor  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  gave 
added  impetus  to  the  Back-To-School 
campaign  of  the  Concord  Rotary  Club 
in  an  address  before  the  club  early 
Wednesday    afternoon. 

"Equality  is  impossible  until  we 
first  realize  >that  we  are  all  unequal. 
Each  student  must  be  tested  and  rated 
on  his  own  individuality — his  mind 
must  be  made  plastic  and  adjustable 
to  circumstances  if  he  would  fulfill 
his  highest  purpose,"  said  Dr.  Meyer. 

Schools  and  teachers  should  devel- 
op the  art  of  enriching  the  individual- 
ity of  the  student  to  the  environment 
of  which  he  is  a  pairt,  the  speaker  de- 
clared in  urging  his  audience  to  lend 
their  aid  in  submerging  the  standardi- 
zation   theory. 

"The  secret  of  educational  success,1' 
he  said,  "is  to  interpret  life  to  the 
individual  and  to  put  young  manhood 
and  womanhood  definitely  on  the  con- 
structive highways  of  achievement. 
Teach  them  how  to  live  rather  than 


how  to  make  a  living — how  to  satisfy 
their  Avants  rather  than  how  to  fill 
their  needs — if  you  would  have  them 
enlarge  on  their  native  talents,"  he 
said. 

Dr.  Meyer  brought  out  his  major 
points  in  a  series  of  finely  drawn 
word  pictures.  With  the  daily  ad- 
vancement of  civilization,  freedom,  he 
declared — the  kind  of  freedom  that 
can't  be  taken  away — is  one  of  our 
greatest   needs. 

' '  There  is  no  place  in  the  modern 
world  for  hate,  superstition  or  envy 
■ — things  move  entirely  too  fast  for 
the  fostering  of  malice  or  ill-feeling  to- 
ward our  fellow  men,"  he  declared. 

"When  Ave  look  back  and  see  the 
changes  time  has  wrought,  when  Ave 
contrast  conditions  of  today  Avith  those 
of  several  decades  ago,  we  are  able 
to  see  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
group  any  crowd  of  boys  and  girls 
and  label  them  equal  parts  of  a  unit. 
Each  individuality  must  be  developed 
separately  and  each  mind  must  be 
trained  into  adaptability  if  Ave  Avould 
have  the  greatest  measure  of  success 
in  our  schools, "  he  said. 


The  man  who  labors  with  his  hands  is  just  as  honorable,  just  as  im- 
portant to  civilization  as  his  white  collared  brother  in  merchandise  or 
industry. — C.  W.  Hunt. 
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HOSPITAL  IN  EVERY  COUNTY 


(Morganton  News-Herald) 


Dr.  Chas.  O'H.  Laughinghouse, 
state  health  officer,  has  prophesied 
that  the  Duke  Foundation  will  put 
a  hospital  in  every  county  in  the  state 
which   is   willing   to   cooperate. 

Dr.  Laughinghouse,  taking  as  his 
subject  "North  Carolinians  of  1949," 
discussed  the  rapid  development  of 
power  plants  and  their  influence  on 
the  future  citizenship  and  activities 
of  the  state.  He  expressed  himself  as 
believing  that  Mr.  Ford's  prophecy 
that  '"whatever  comes  into  business 
will  flow  out  again  to  bless  mankind ' ' 
will  come  true.  In  support  of  his 
belief  he  gave  a  brief  resume  of  the 
work  already  done  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Declaring  that  women  are  teaching 
men  by  precept  and  example  many 
things  looking  to  their  betterment  and 
comfort,  he  turned  to  a  discussion  of 
the  influence  for  good  that  will  come 
about  through  woman's  part  in  indus- 
try, the  professions  and  politics.  By 
nature,  he  said,  women  a/re  converts 
to  the  belief  that  society  is  sappiest 
and  most  enduring  which  puts  the 
greatest    emphasis   on   human    values. 

"The  electric  chair — that  most  an- 
tique piece  of  State  furniture — will 
have  been  discarded  before  1949,"  Mr. 
Laughinghouse  said  in  again  turning  to 
prophecy,  after  calling  to  mind  that 
the  women's  clubs  and  league  of  wo- 
men voters  are  devoting  themselves 
to  public  education  as  it  relates  to 
human  betterment.  Women  in  poli- 
tics, he  said,  will  create  a  prosperity 
devoted  not  only  to  material  things 
but  to  human   safety. 


Dr.  Laughinghouse  stated  that  "wo- 
men in  politics  means  that  this  State 
will  not  continue  to  bear  the  stigma 
of  an  overly  high  infant  and  mater- 
nity death  rate;  that  motherhood  will 
force  eve*ry  county  in  the  state  to 
have  a  wholetime  county  health  de- 
partment. He  further  stated  that  no 
county  is  satisfactory  for  women 
where  women  themselves  do  not  live 
in  a  vital,  creative  relationship  with 
men;  that  the  head,  the  heart  and 
the  womanliness  of  women  will  clarify 
and  beautify  human  relations  from 
this   day  on. 

"Women  need  more  sympathy  and 
more  understanding  from  us  men,"  he 
said,  "and  Ave  men  need  it  from  the 
women,  because  since  Adam's  time 
we  have  been  in  and  out  of  Paradise 
together. ' ' 

The  attention  of  the  commissioners 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
the  chief  arbiters  in  the  destinies  of 
their  respective  localities  and  that 
what  the  state  would  be  in  1949  de- 
pended largely  upon  their  vision  and 
humanitarianism.  Dr.  Laughinghouse 
predicted  that  every  county  would 
provide  financial  means  necessary  to 
travel  sufficiently  to  give  commission- 
ers an  opportunity  to  get  around  and 
see  what  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
doing.  He  prophesied  relief  from 
drudgery  through  the  discoveries  of 
science  and  the  inventions  of  modern 
machinery.  He  showed  by  graphs 
and  charts  the  upward  trend  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  state's  principal  ac- 
tivities. 

Lastly,   he   made   the  point   that   if 
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agriculture    would    stand    the    compe*-  mind  has  come  to  see  that  the  cost  of 

tition  of  manufacturing  and  organized  sickness  is   more   than  10  percent  of 

industry,  it  must  bring  about  an  en-  the   entire   income   of   this   country. " 

vironment    sufficiently    attractive      to  He    closed    with    the    statement    that 

bring  intelligence  and  educated  youth  "health  is  purchaseable  and  it  is  the 

back   to   the  farm.  greatest    of    all    purchaseable    assets, 

"Health,"    he    said,    "is    the    bed-  and    if    county    commissioners    would 

rock  of  a   sound   foundation  for  any  develop  their  own  counties  they  must 

undertaking;  that  the  poor  man  can-  begin  to   finance  it  now." 
not  afford  to  be  sick;  that  the  public 


HARVEST  TIME 

How  wonderful  the  harvest  time! 

A  mystery — and  nothing  more — 
It  surely  baffles  human  thought 

How  that  the  earth  such  wonders  bore. 

Men  cry,   'Tis  nature's  handiwork 
And  all  things  from  its  bounty  springs, 

But  what  inherent  power  hath  it 
To  give  birth  to  such  countless  things? 

We  say  the  sun,  and  rain,  and  air 

Have  wrought  with  it  in  wondrous  toil, 

And  so,  producing,  give  to  man 
A  glorious  harvesting  of  spoil. 

Have  they  created  fruit  and  grain, 
The  things  which  hearts  of  man  delight? 

For  ere  the  spring  the  land  was  bare, 
And  not  one  green  leaf  to  the  sight. 

Foolish  to  prate  that  nature's  laws 
Could  bring  such  glory  from  the  land; 

How  blinded — that  he  cannot  see 
The  miracles  of  Christly  hand. 

For  earth  and  air  and  sun  and  rain 
Could  not  create  without  His  wish; 

If   yearly   miracle   withheld, 

Then  empty  be  the  feeding-dish. 

— Onward 
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DON'T  LOSE  FAITH  IN  MANKIND 


(Stanly  News-Herald) 


Those  who  sometimes  are  led  to 
believe  that  most  men  of  this  clay  and 
generation  are  cold  and  selfish  and 
care  nothing  for  the  welfare  and  the 
feelings  of  others,  are  all  wrong.  True 
some  men  are  so  selfish  that  they 
seem  to  be  entirely  hardened  to  the 
cry  of  distress  and  want,  but  in  our 
opinion  such  are  far,  far  in  the  mi- 
nority. 

Recently  an  instance  of  unselfish- 
ness in  two  men  came  immediately 
under  our  personal  observation.  Out 
with  Walter  Milton,  a  man  full  of 
good  deeds  and  sympathetic  impulses, 
but  who  never  advertises  his  good 
qualities  to  the  outside  world,  we  went 
into  the  home  of  a  Mr.  Hinson  in 
west  Albemarle  on  a  brief  mission. 
Shortly  after  we  arrived  Mr.  Hinson, 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Charlotte,  pointed  to  a  stripling 
of  a  boy  about  12  years  of  age  who 
was  seated  in  the  room,  and  remarked 
that  he  was  somewhat  worried  about 
him.  '"'I  picked  him  up  on  the  high- 
way just  this  side  of  Charlotte,  he 
said.  "He  tells  me  that  he  has  no 
father  nor  mother  and  that  his  uncle 
who  lives  in  Durham  is  his  closest 
relative  and  that  he  is  headed  for  the 
home  of  his  uncle.  He  has  no  money 
nor  any  place  to  go,  so  I  just  had  to 
bring  him  to  my  home  and  keep  him. 
I  can't  afford  to  turn  him  loose  on  the 
streets  tonight. "  Some  questioning- 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  boy  had 
run  away  from  a  school  for  boys  in 
Western  North  Carolina.  He  sob- 
bingly  said  that  they  treated  him  in 
such  a  way  that  he  could  not  stay. 
Mr.    Milton,    who    could    have    easily 


excused  himself  from  any  worry,  at 
once  manifested  an  interest  in  the 
boy  and  learned  the  name  of  his  un- 
cle in  Durham.  The  boy,  after  some 
hesitation,  agreed  that  Mr.  Milton 
might  call  his  uncle  in  Durham,  in- 
forming him  of  his  whereabouts,  and 
learn  what  disposition  to  make  of  the 
runaway  lad.  Accordingly  he  called 
the  man  in  Durham  who  asked  him  to 
send  the  boy  to  that  city.  Milton, 
also  at  his  own  expense,  purchased  a 
ticket  for  the  youth's  bus  fare  from 
Albemarle  to  Durham,  and  Monday 
morning  drove  over  to  Mr.  Hinson 's 
home,  almost  before  sun-up,  brought 
the  boy  to  the  bus  station,  put  him 
aboard  with  a  bit  of  sympathetic,  fath- 
erly, advice,  and  sent  him  on  his  way 
xejoicing. 

The  interest  which  both  Mr.  Milton 
and  Mr.  Hinson  manifested  in  the  lad 's 
welfare  was  interesting  to  one  who 
wants  to  see  the  outward  indications  of 
a  big  sympathetic  heart  within. 

And  who  knows  what  a  wonderful 
service  these  men  willingly  rendered 
that  young  fellow,  who  otherwise  in 
desperation,  may  have  landed  in  jail 
before  the  middle  of  the  week. 

And  there  are  more  men  who  would 
do  just  as  these  men  did  than  most 
people  think.  In  fact,  the  big  majori- 
ty of  matured  men  would  do  so.  Most 
men  have  big  kind  hearts,  and  one 
need  only  wait  until  the  cry  of  the 
needy  reaches  their  ears,  to  see  their 
souls  blossom  into  good  deeds.  The  Lord 
pity  the  person  who  has  lost  faith  in 
his  fellow  man.  He  is  all  wrong  and 
does  himself  a  grave  injustice  by  giv- 
ing way  to  such  a  delusion. 
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PERSONALITY  AND  ACHIEVEMENT 


(Selected) 


"Only  remembered  by  what  I  have 
done."  There  is  an  inseparable  con- 
nection between  the  achievements 
that  represent  our  labor  and  the 
personality  of  the  worker,  f'rson- 
ality  both  gives  distinctiveness  to  the 
work  and  perpetuates  the  memory  of 
the  worker.  When  we  speak  of  the 
Reformation  we  remember  Luther; 
when  of  Methodism,  John  Wesley. 
The  steamboat  reminds  us  of  Fulton, 
the  phonograph  of  Edison,  and  wire- 
less  telegraphy   of   Marconi. 

He  places  a  low  estimate  upon  him- 
self who  is  content  to  be  merely  a 
unit  in  the  undistinguishable  mass  of 
workers  who  regard  their  work  as 
slavery  and  drudgery,  and  themselves 
as  simply  cogs  in  the  great  industrial 
machinery  of  the  world.  There  is 
great  satisfaction  to  him  who  has  the 
consciousness  that  he  is  appointed  to 
fill  a  place  in  God's  plan  that  no  one 
else  can  fill,  and  that  there  is  assigned 
to  him  a  task  that  belongs  to  no  one 

else. 

He  who  would  serve  his  generation 
wisely  and  well  needs  to  throw  his 
work  into  himself,  throw  himself  into 
his  work,  and  then  throw  both  himself 
and  his  work  into  the  world. 

Throwing  one's  work  into  himself 
means  the  finding  of  his  task  and  the 
training  of  his  powers  by  study  and 
application  to  perform  that  task  thor- 
oughly. The  work  for  every  man 
ought'  to  be  the  work  he  is  going  to 
get  the  most  interest  out  of,  and  by 
which  he  will  contribute  most  to  the 
world's  good.  The  thorough  man 
makes   his    *ork    a   part    of    himself. 


Having  found  the  employment  most 
suitable  to  his  powers,  and  therefore 
an  enjoyment,  he  does  not  perform 
his  work  perfunctorily,  as  do  others, 
neither  better  nor  worse,  but  he  deter- 
mines to  find  out  all  he  can  aboufe  that 
particular  kind  of  work.  He  stores 
his  mind  with  every  available  bit  of 
information  concerning  it  that  can  be 
secured  from  books  or  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others. 

Throw  yourself  into  your  '  work. 
Magnify  it,  dignify  it.  Earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  must  be  added  to 
knowledge  and  skill.  Education,  train- 
ing, aptitude,  are  all  good  to  have. 
But  there  is  one  thing  better,  because 
it  includes  all  that  is  worth  while  in 
all  of  them,  and  that  is  thoroughness. 
The  thorough  man's  work  is  his  own, 
a  part  of  himself,  and  he  can  take 
it  with  him  wherever  he  goes. 

He  who  is  not  enthusiastic  in  his 
work,  who  does  not  believe  in  it  and 
love  it,  will  surely  fail.  The  sainted 
Tholuck,  who  led  thousands  to  Christ 
and  was  the  spiritual  guide  of  thou- 
sands more,  said,  "I  have  one  pas- 
sion, and  that  is  Christ."  That  is 
why  he  succeeded — one  passion.  Thom- 
as Edison  says  in  effect,  "One  thing 
I  do — electricity. ' '  Nothing  great  has 
ever  been  accomplished  without  this 
quality.  They  who  possess  it  love 
their  work,  not  for  what  they  can  get 
out  of  it,  but  for  what  they  can  put 
into  it.  Their  incentive  to  work  is 
not  the  mere  need  of  subsistence,  but 
the  worthy  motive  to  excel,  to  devel- 
op themselves,  that  they  and  their 
work  mav  be  of  real  service  to  man- 
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kind. 

Such  work  makes  character,  per- 
fects it,  and  reveals  personality.  The 
development  of  strong,  helpful  charac- 
ter, giving  to  the  world  types  of  true 
manhood,  is  more  important  than  any 
materal    products    of    labor. 

"What   hast   thou   wrought?"   is   the 

world 's    demand. 
Where   is   the   product   of   brain   and 

hand  ? 
That  presented,  the  wise  world  says, 
"Take  this   place,"     and     the     man 

obeys. 

Somewhat   otherwise   measures   God ; 
Searches  the  soul  with  love's  testing 

rod: 
Gets   its   innermost   depth    and   plan ; 
Ignores  the  products,  exalts  the  man. 

Having  thrown  our  work  into  our- 
selves, and  ourselves  into  our  work, 
it  then  remains  to  throw  both  ourselv- 
es and  out  work  into  the  world.  It  is 
not  humanly  possible  for  anyone  to 
enjoy  working  for  himself  alone.  Un- 
selfishness is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
highest  form  of  enjoyment.  The  great- 
est thing  in  life  is  service,  and  the 
greatest  achievement  in  life  is  the 
highest    service   one    can   give.     "To- 


day, ' '  says  a  prominent  writer,  "  the 
driving  force  on  the  part  of  scientists, 
physicians,  artists,  teachers,  writers, 
labor  leaders,  is  the  spirit  of  service 
rather  than  gain.  Another  writer 
adds  his  testimony :  "If  one  meas- 
ures happiness  by  what  others 
do  for  him,  he  is  apt  to  be  disappoint- 
ed; if  he  measures  his1  happiness  by 
what  he  does  for  others,  he  can  be 
happy  always,  because  there  is  al- 
ways something  to  do. ' 

The  man  who  has  no  larger  vision 
than  that  his  work  is  merely  a  means 
of  livelihood,  is  missing  much  of  the 
enjoyment  of  work.  The  work  we  do, 
if  done  conscientiously,  is  helping 
man  and  honoring  God,  which  is  our 
chief  business  on  earth.  And  there 
must  be  some  real  giving  of  ourselves 
if  there  is  to  be  any  personal  relation 
to  the  world  that  is  to  count  greatly. 
"Let  us  do  our  duty  in  our  shop  or 
our  kitchen,  the  market,  the  street, 
the  office,  the  school,  the  home,  just  as 
faithfully  as  if  we  stood  in  the  front 
rank  of  some  great  battle,  and  knew 
that  victory  for  mankind  depended 
upon  our  bravery,  strength,  and  skill. 
When  we  do  that,  the  humblest  of  us 
will  be  serving  in  that  great  army 
which  achieves  the  welfare  of  the 
world. 


During  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  enough  residential  construc- 
tion to  house  130,000  people,  the  population  of  Albany,  New  York.  Ap- 
proximately 400  national  organizations  maintain  headquarters  here;  the 
city  has  six  universities,  twelve  colleges,  thirteen  seminaries  for  women, 
and  200  libraries.  One  person  out  of  every  three  owns  an  automobile,  al- 
though the  ratio  for  the  country  is  only  one  to  five.  Most  astonishing  of 
all,  55,000  persons  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  29,000  in  trans- 
portation, while  the  number  of  Federal  employees  is  only  62,140.  So 
the  populace  isn't  all  government  clerks  and  politicians,  after  all! 
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OLD  IRONSIDES 

By  Carolina  Enders  Young 


95 


A  notable  contribution  towards  the 
rebuilding'  of  '"Old  Ironsides,"  the 
famous  Constitution  of  post-revolu* 
tionary  days,  left  the  Northwest  April 
16th  on  its  long  journey  of  3,000  miles 
to  the  Boston  Navy  Yard. 

Five  carloads  of  Douglas  fir  tim- 
bers, 70,000  feet  of  lumber  from  the 
virgin  forests  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, were  formally  presented  to 
the  United  States  Navy  by  Col.  H.  W. 
Greely,  manager  of  the  West  Coast 
Lumber  Association.  With  ceremon- 
ies fittingly  symbolic  of  the  old  days 
and  the  new,  Admiral  H.  J.  Ziege- 
meier,  Commandant  of  the  Thirteenth 
Naval  District,  situated  at  Bremerton 
in  Puget  Sound  across  from  the  city 
of  Seattle,  formerly  accepted  the  tim- 
bers in  the  yards  of  the  Great  North- 
ern Railroad.  These  stalwart  timbers 
will  be  converted  into  masts  and  spars 
in  the  reconditioning  of  the  famous 
old  ship.  The  longest  timber  has  a 
length  of  109  feet.  This  was  sawed 
by  a  little  girl  of  ten  years,  daughter 
of  the  vice-president  of  the  Long-Bell 
Lumber  Company  and  a  direct  des- 
cendant of  an  officer  of  "Old  Iron- 
sides" when  the  vessel  was  winning 
glory  and  freedom  of  the  seas  for 
the  United  States  in  the  War  of  1812. 
The  timbers  were  christened  by  this 
little  girl,  Felder  Morris,  with  water 
from  the  Columbia  River  and  then 
shipped  to  Seattle  for  official  presen- 
tation by  the  West  Coast  Lumber- 
man's Association  to  Admiral  H.  J. 
Liegemeier.  The  railroad  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  AUantic  co-operated  to 
carry   this   gift    from   the    Northwest 


Avithout  cost  on  its  long  journey  to  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

"Old  Ironsides"  was  part  of  the 
foundation  of  the  American  Navy. 
It  was  built  in  1797,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  aggressive  war- 
fare but  to  protect  our  commerce  on 
the  high  seas.  Because  of  the  un- 
settled condition  of  the  Union  and  the 
depleted  state  of  our  finances  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
problem  of  national  defense  could  not 
be  considered.  England  and  France 
taking  advantage  of  this  weakness  of 
the  new  independent  nation,  in  the 
war  between  these  two  countries  which 
broke  out  in  1793,  interfered  Avith  our 
neutral  merchant  ships.  Each  coun- 
try sought  to  ally  the  United  States 
Avith  her  cause. 

The  pirates  of  the  Barbary  States 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  also 
demanded  a  yearly  tribute  from  us 
as  the  price  of  non-interference  with 
our  commerce.  We  Avere  in  need  of 
naval  armament.  In  1794,  five  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing 
the  building  or  purchase  of  six  war 
ATessels  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
our  merchant  ships.  The  first  three 
of  these  ships  to  be  built  were  the 
Constitution,  the  Constellation  and  the 
United  States.  The  Constitution  took 
its  name  from  the  great  buhA'ark  of 
our  government  draA\Tn  up  at  the  birth 
of  our  nation  by  the  fathers  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  John  Humphreys,  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  builder  of  the  famous  ship, 
planned   to   build  her   a   little   better, 
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a  little  bigger  and  a  little  stronger 
than  any  English  or  French  ship  then 
afloat.  She  was  "built  longer  and 
broader  than  the  existing  type  of 
frigate  and  higher  out  of  the  water. 
Her  length  over  all  was  204  feet  and 
her  breadth  of  beam,  45'  feet.  Her 
displacement  was  2250  tons.  She  was 
heavily  ballasted  and  designed  to  car- 
ry a  large  supply  of  powder  and  solid 
shot.  Her  wooden  tanks  and  casks 
held  48,600  gallons  of  fresh  water  and 
there  Avas  storage  room  for  six  month 's 
provisions  for  a  crew  of  475  officers 
and  men.  Her  length  and  stability 
allowed  for  a  vast  spread  of  canvas 
and  great  speed  so  that  she  could 
always  lead  ahead  and  was  never  forc- 
ed to  go  into  action  but  on  her  own 
terms,  except  in  a  calm.  Her  log 
book  of  1809  shows  a  speed  of  twelve 
and  one  half  knots  an  hour. ' ' 

Eastern  States  from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia furnished  the  live  oak,  red  cedar, 
white  oak,  pitch  pine,  and  locust,  of 
which  she  was  constructed.  No  other 
nation  used  live  oak  in  shipbuilding. 
It  was  the  strength  of  this  wood  in 
her  hull  which  later  gave  her  the  name 
of  ' '  Old  Ironsides. ' '  Only  about 
twelve  per  cent  of  the  original  ship 
exists,  but  it  is  the  live  oak,  forming 
the  backbone  of  the  ship,  which  has 
the  backbone  of  the  shpi,  which  has 
virtually  kept  it  together  and  made 
it  possible  to  restore  and  rebuild  it. 
An  interesting  item  in  connection  with 
the  rebuilding  of  the  ship  is  that  Paul 
Revere  furnished  the  copper  bolts  and 
spikes.  He  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  he  could  furnish  them 
"as  cheap  as  any  one." 

From  the  laying  of  the  keel  in  Bos- 
ton  at   Hartt's   Shipyard,   near   what 


is  now  Constitution  Wharf,  to  the  ac- 
tual launching  of  the  ship,  October 
21,  1797,  Avas  three  years.  The  total 
cost  of  this  first  ship  of  our  Navy 
Avas  $302,917. 

In  August  of  that  year  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Samuel  Nichol- 
son the  Constitution  sailed  in  search 
of  French  armed  vessels  AA'hich  were 
interfering  with  our  commerce.  Then 
folloAA-ed  the  trouble  Avith  Barbary 
States.  For  centuries  the  four  pirate 
nation  of  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis  and 
Tripoli  had  levied  tribute  on  all  Eu- 
ropean nations.  The  price  of  non- 
payment of  their  illegal  demands  was 
the  capture  of  the  ships  of  the  offend- 
er and  the  enslavement  of  the  creAvs. 
The  merchant  ships  of  the  United 
States  had  also  suffered  from  the  ma- 
rauders of  the  seas.  More  than  a 
million  dollars  in  presents  and  in 
money  had  been  paid  to  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  besides  $22,000  in  annual  tri- 
bute money.  The  Pasha  of  Tripoli, 
because  the  Dey  of  Algiers  received 
more  tribute  money  than  he  did, 
sought  revenge  on  the  United  States. 
He  caused  the  flagstaff  at  the  Ameri- 
can Consulate  to  be  cut  doAA'n  and 
declared  Avar  on  the  United  States 
May  14,  1801.  "Millions  for  defense 
but  not  one  cent  for  tribute,"  became 
the  battle  cry  of  our  young  repid)lic. 
The  Constitution,  as  the  flagship  of 
Commodore  EdAvard  Preble  Avas  sent 
A\rith  a  fleet  of  Avar  vessels  to  blockade 
the  port  of  Tripoli  in  1803.  Misfor- 
tune AA'as  the  luck  of  the  Americans 
at  the  outset.  The  Philadelphia,  a 
36-gun  frigate,  AAmile  chasing  a  Trip- 
olitan  ship  struck  a  reef  and  AA'as  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy.  They  not  only 
made    prisoners    of    the    officers    and 
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sailors,  but  the  pirates  had  now  a 
more  formidable  vessel  than  they  had 
ever  possessed.  And  now  followed  a 
daring  piece  of  strategy  on  the  part 
of  the  men  of  the  Constitution  show- 
ing of  what  caliber  our  forefathers 
were  made.  Using  a  captured  Trip- 
olitan  boat,  Lieutenant  Stephen  Deca- 
tur and  seventy  four  officers  and  men, 
in  the  dead  of  a  moonless  night,  crept 
into  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  filled  Avith 
Tripolitan  cruisers,  galleys  and  gun- 
boats, and  drew  alongside  the  Phila- 
delphia. Six  or  eight  of  the  crew 
were  disguised  as  Maltese  sailors,  the 
rest  were  carefully  concealed  as  the 
little  boat  boldly  made  its  way  to- 
ward the  Philadelphia.  The  pilot 
told  the  sentinel  that  they  had  lost 
their  anchors  and  asked  permission 
to  make  fast  to  the  cables  of  the 
Philadelphia  for  the  night.  The  ruse 
succeeded  and  all  seemed  well.  Sud- 
denly one  of  the  pirates,  peering  over 
the  rail  of  the  Philadelphia,  espied 
the  men  lying  on  deck.  Instantly 
the  cry  " Americanos!  Americanos!" 
broke  the  silence  of  the  ship.  Before 
the  pirates  could  offer  any  resistence 
the  Americans,  armed  with  cutlasses, 
had  swarmed  over  the  sides  of  the  ship 
and  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  strug- 
gle with  the  dazed  outlaws.  In  ten 
minutes  the  ship  was  captured.  Sur- 
rounded as  they  were  in  the  harbor, 
to  escape  with  it  was  impossible.  They 
set  fire  to  the  Philadelphia  and  in  the 
attendant  confusion  succeeded  in  es- 
caping and  regaining  their  ship.  Their 
escape  was  miraculous.  The  burning 
ship  illumined  the  bay,  the  whole  har- 
bor was  awake  but  not  one  American 
lost  his  life.  In  other  encounters  in 
this  war  the  Constitution,  thougn 
sometimes    injured,  always   -came    off 


victorious,  many  times  being  used  for 
confining  prisoners  and  taking  care  of 
the  wounded.  In  her  cabin  the  peace 
treaty  putting  an  end  to  these  depreda- 
tions of  the  sea  was  signed  on  June 
3,  1805. 

A  few  years  afterward  again  the 
Constitution  was  to  uphold  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain  had  assumed  a  hostile 
attitude  toward  the  neutral  commerce 
of  the  United  Staes.  She  had  outrag- 
ed our  government  by  stopping  an  I 
searching  our  ships  and  by  impres- 
sing over  six  thousand  American  sail- 
ors into  the  service  of  the  British 
Navy.  Our  country  could  stand  this 
injustice  no  longer.  On  June  13,  18- 
12,  war  was  declared  on  Great  Brit- 
ain. We  had  but  seventeen  war  ves- 
sels. Great  Britain  had  more  than  a 
thousand  well-equipped  battleships 
commanding  the  supremacy  of  t^e 
seas.  English  naval  officers  criticized 
in  most  contemptuous  terms  our  "fir 
built  frigates"  as  they  callled  our 
ships.  Three  days  after  the  Avar  was 
declared  the  Constitution,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  left 
Washington  under  orders  to  join  Cap- 
tain Rodger's  squadron  lying  in  New 
York  Harbor.  While  sailing  up  the 
Jersey  coast,  Captain  Hull  sighted 
five  vessels  to  the  northAvard.  Sup- 
posing them  to  be  America  ships  he 
was  looking  for,  he  headed  for  them. 
Early  the  next  morning  Captain  Hull, 
to  his  dismay,  discovered  that  the 
\Tessels  were  not  the  American  squad- 
ron as  he  had  supposed,  but  an  Eng- 
lish squadron.  The  British,  on  sight- 
ing the  American  ship,  hoisted  their 
colors  and  gave  chase.  There  was 
little  or  no  breeze.  Some  of  the  fri- 
gates started  firing  and  the  Americans 
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returned  the  fire.  The  situation  was 
desperate.  It  looked  as  though  the 
gallant  Constitution  could  not  avoid 
capture  by  the  overpowering  number 
of  enemy  ships.  Dependent  on  the 
wind  when  there  was  not  enough 
breeze  to  fill  her  sails,  she  seemed 
doomed  to  destruction  by  the  guns 
of  the  enemy.  But  Captain  Hull  was 
a  captain  worthy  of  his  ship.  He 
adopted  a  means  of  escape  by  used  of 
the  hedge  anchor.  The  kedge,  fasten- 
ed to  a  long  line  of  ropes  and  cables 
was  carried  out  by  the  seamen  and 
dropped  overboalrd  about  one  half 
mile  away.  By  hauling  on  the  ropes, 
the  men  gradually  drew  the  ship  up 
to  the  anchor,  which  was  then  taken 
up  and  dropped  a  half  mile  farther 
away.  In  this  manner  whenever  the 
wind  failed  the  ship  was  kept  moving 
until  gradually  they  got  beyond  the 
range  of  the  British  guns.  The  Brit- 
ish were  quick  to  imitate  but  the  Con- 
stitution, after  two  days  of  marvelous 
manouvering,  during  which  all  hands 
remained  constantly  on  duty,  outdis- 
tanced the  enemy  and  headed  for  Bos- 
ton  and    safety. 

Prom  Boston  she  put  to  sea  along 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scota.  After  cap- 
turing and  destroying  two  British  mer- 
chant ships,  she  sighted  a  sail  off  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  which  proved 
to  be  the  Guerriere.  And  now  was 
fought  the  greatest  battle  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Constitution.  The  Consti- 
tution made  for  the  Guerriere  with  all 
sails  set.  The  gunners  impatiently 
awaited  the  order  to  fire.  Not  until 
the  ships  were  fairly  abreast  did  Cap- 
tain Hull  give  the  word,  "Now  boys, 
pour  it  into  them,"  After  a  short 
intense  battle  the  Guerriere  was  left 


a  helpless  hulk.  The  captain  struck 
his  flag  in  surrender.  The  Americans 
boarded  the  ship  and  found  her  in 
such  a  crippled  condition  that  it  was 
necessary  to  transfer  the  prisoners  and 
burn  the  ship.  The  British  lost  sev- 
enty-nine in  killed  and  wounded  while 
the  Americans  lost  fourteen.  It  is  said 
that  shots  from  the  Guerriere  made 
no  impression  upon  the  outside  plank- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  whereupon 
one  of  the  sailors  shouted,  "-'Huzza! 
her  sides  are  made  of  iron!"  Thus 
she  earned  her  title  of  "Old  Ironsid- 
es." It  was  a  dramatic  victory  for 
America.  In  half  an  hour  the  United 
States  "rose  to  the  rank  of  a  first- 
class  power."  New  courage  and  con- 
fidence in  the  country  was  establish- 
ed. 

Other  victories  followed.  Time  and 
again  during  this  naval  war  she  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  her  supremacy 
over  the  British  ships.  She  never 
lost  a  battle.  She  was  considered  a 
"lucky  ship"  and  there  was  great 
competition  to  be  assigned  to  duty 
aboard  her.  She  played  a  glorious 
part  in  establishing  the  freedom  of 
the  seas. 

In  1830,  after  two  Mediterranean 
cruises  she  was  reported  unseaworthy 
and  condemned  to  be  destroyed.  The 
following  poem  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  aroused  such  a  wave  of  popu- 
lar feeling  that  money  was  approp- 
riated in  1833  for  rebuilding  her. 

"OLD  IRONSIDES" 

Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down 
Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 

And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to 
see 
That  banner  in  the  sky; 
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Beneath  it  rung  the  battle  shout, 
And  burst  the  cannon's  roar — 

The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 
Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more. 

Her    deck,    once    red    with    heroes' 
blood, 
Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe, 
When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er 
the  flood, 
And   waves   were   white  below, 
No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's 
tread, 
Or  know  the  conquered  knee, — 
The   harpies   of   the   shore   shall 
pluck 
The  eagle  of  the  sea! 

Oh  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 

Should  sink  beneath  the  wave; 
Her   thunders    shook   the   mighty 
deep, 

And  there  should  be  her  grave; 
Nail   to   the   mast   her  holy   flag, 

Set    every    threadbare    sail, 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms, 

The  lightning  and  the  gale ! 

After  her  rebuilding  again  she  sail- 
ed the  seas  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  an  honored  vessel  of  our  Navy. 

With   the   progress   of   shipbuilding 


brought  about  the  Civil  War,  when 
the  steam-propelled  Monitor  put  the 
sailing  frigates  forever  out  of  use, 
the  oak-ribbed,  white-winged  Consti- 
tution became  but  a  relic  of  the  past. 
The  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  used 
her  for  several  years  as  a  ship  on 
which  our  midshpimen  received  their 
practical  training. 

In  1871  she  was  again  rebuilt  at 
Philadelphia  and  went  on  her  last 
trip  in  1878  carrying  exhibits  from 
the  United  States  to  the  World's  Fair 
in  Paris.  Her  long  career  at  sea 
closed  when  she  was  retired  in  1881. 
Again  in  1905  public  sentiment  caused 
her  to  be  partially  restored.  Now  she 
is  to  be  completely  rebuilt.  No  funds 
have  been  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  this  patriotic  work.  Throughout 
the  public  schools  up  and  down  the 
land  the  children  of  the  country  have 
given  their  gifts  that  this  gallant  old 
ship,  Avhich  is  a  part  of  the  history 
of  our  nation  may  not  be  thrown  on 
the  scrapheap.  The  whole  country 
has  felt  an  interest  in  her  restoration. 
Admiral  Giegemeier,  in  a  personal  re- 
mark to  the  writer  said,  "It's  a  fine 
thing.  I'm  glad  to  see  such  a  show 
of  sentiment  in  our  country." 


A  traveling  salesman  from  Glasgow  was  standing  on  a  street  in  Belfast, 
Ireland,  watching  the  sights,  when  a  band  came  around  the  corner,  play- 
ing for  dear  life.     The  day  was  hot,  and  the  bandmen  had  their  coats  off. 

Having  no  one  to  talk  to,  the  man  from  Glasgow  stepped  up  to  an 
take  their  coats  off  to  play  the  band  here." 
Irishman  who  was  passing  and  said  with  a  smile,  "  I  see  they  have  to 

"Begorra  an'  that's  nothin',"  replied  the  Irishman.  "When  I  was 
in  Scotland  I  noticed  they  had  to  take  their  pants  off  to  play  the  bagpipe.  ' 

— Exchange. 
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HOW  BOB  WHITE  GOT  HIS  NAME 


(Pittsburgh  Christian  Advocate) 

Uncle  Ned  was  rocking  in  the  lawn 
swing,  watching  the  long  shadows  steal 
across  the  grass.  He  had  just  had  his 
supper,  and  he  well  knew  that  pretty 
soon  Betty  Ann  would  be  calling  upon 
him  for  her  becl-time  story.  Uncle 
Ned's  head  was  usually  full  of  stor- 
ies, but  this  evening  he  couldn't  think 
of  anything  but  the  good  dinner  he 
had  just  had,  and  he  was  wondering 
what  he  should  tell  Betty  Ann  when 
the  little  girl  sprang  into  the  swing 
and  climbed  into  his  lap.  Just  then  a 
clear,  sweet  voice  called,  ' '  Bob  White  ! 
Bob  White!" 

"Who's  that,  Uncle  Ned?"  Betty 
Ann  whispered.  "Sounds  like  he 
says,  'Bob  White.'" 

''•'That  is  what  he  does  say;  and 
if  you  listen  you  may  hear  an  answer 
coming  from  far  away." 

"Who  is  Bob  White,  Uncle  Ned, 
and  who  is  that  calling  him?" 

"Bob  White,"  answered  Uncle  Ned? 
is  a  plump,  brown  bird  called  a  quail, 
and  a  great  many  people  want  him  be- 
cause he  is  very  good  to  eat.  That 
is  one  of  his  own  family  calling  him, 
because  I  suspect  it  is  nearing  his  bed. 
time. ' ' 

"But  if  he  is  a  quail  bird,  why  do 
they  call  him  'Bob  White,"  Uncle 
Ned?" 

"A  long  time  ago,"  Uncle  Ned  be- 
gan, "three  were  no  houses  and  no 
towns  like  we  live  in  now.  The  world 
was  made  up  of  woods  and  fields  and 
rivers  and  rocks.  The  little  birds  and 
animal  folks  were  all  that  lived  around 
here.  They  used  to  have  wonderful 
times   playing    together,   just    as   you 


and  your  little  friends  do  now.  They 
flew  around  visiting  and  hunting  good 
things  to  eat.  There  were  plenty  of 
nuts    and    wild    berries    of   all   kinds. 

"Some  of  the  gaily-colored  birds 
used  to  sit  in  the  sun  and  preen  their 
feathers  and  make  fun  of  the  quiet 
little  quail  because  his  coat  was  not 
as  brightly  colored  as  their  own. 
There  was  the  saucy  old  blue  jay  'in 
them  baseball  clothes  of  his,"  as  our 
poet  Riley  described  him,  and  the 
Kentucky  cardinal,  in  his  bright  red 
coat,  with  a  jaunty  topknot  on  his 
head ;  the  golden  oriole,  and  the  beau- 
tiful red,  white,  and  black  woodpeck- 
er. There  were  a  lot  of  others,  and 
they  were  all  mighty  proud  of  their 
fine  feathers  and  their  nice,  long  tails. 

"They  used  to  have  flying  matches 
to  see  which  one  could  fly  the  highest. 
The  lark  used  to  win  nearly  every 
time;  and,  besides  being  able  to  fly 
very  high,  he  could  sing  while  flying. 
Sometimes  when  you  could  hardly  see 
him,  you  could  hear  his  beautiful  voice 
floating  in  the  sky. 

'"But  the  little  brown  quail  stayed 
close  to  the  ground.  He  could  take 
long  flights  when  he  wanted  to.  but  he 
felt  that  he  was  safer  closer  to  Moth- 
er Earth.  He  was  a  timid  little  fel- 
low, and  he  was  afraid  of  the  big 
hawk,  who  was  always  hunting  some 
smaller  bird  to  eat,  so  he  usually  stay- 
ed close  to  his  nest  in  the  long  grass 
and  dead  leaves. 

"The  long-tailed,  gay-colored  birds 
called  him  'Bob'  because  he  had  a 
short  stubby  tail,  and  because  he  al- 
ways  wore  white   on  his   throat   and 
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breast.  Then,  too,  they  said  he  al- 
ways 'acted  white,'  and  never  tried 
to  steal  another  bird's  home-nest  or 
his  food.  They  loved  him  for  his  gen. 
tleness  and  innocence.  Sammy  Jay 
used  to  say:  'Bob  White  is  better  than 
the  rest  of  us,  for  he  never  gets 
angry  when  we  tease  him  and  call 
him  names.,  He  always  minds  his 
own  business,  and  he  trusts  everybody 
but  the  wicked  old  hawk.'  So  they 
called  him — just  as  we  sometimes  give 
people  a  nickname  when  we  love  them 
—'Bob  White,"  and  it  just  fitted  the 
little  quail. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quail  had  a  nice 
little  home  nest  in  some  tall  reeds 
near  the  river,  and  in  that  nest  were 
ten  pure  white  eggs.  Mrs.  Quail  was 
so  very  proud  of  those  eggs  that  she 
would  not  leave  them,  but  just  sat 
there  all  day  long,  covering  them  with 
her  wings  so  that  not  one  could  see 
them.  She  would  not  even  go  to  hunt 
nice  things  to  eat  for  fear  something 
might  happen  to  those  precious  eggs. 
So  Bob,  like  a  good  husband,  hunted 
nice  things  all  day  and  brought  her 
very  nice  tidbits  a  long  way  off,  and 
the  best  he  could  find  to  eat.  He 
never  acted  selfishly  and  ate  his  good 
things  away  from  home. 

"One  sad  day  Bob  heard  of  some 
surprise  for  Mrs.  Quail.  He  started 
early  in  the  morning  before  many  of 
the  other  birds  were  awake.  But  the 
watchful  old  hawk  was  out  hunting, 
and  poor  Bob  had  not  gone  very  far 
when  the  Avicked  old  sinner  swooped 
down  and  carried  him  far,  far  away. 
I  don't  know  just  what  happened  to 
poor  little  Bob,  but  he  never  came 
back. 

"Mrs.  Quail  sat  on  her  nest  and 
waited  and  waited  all  day  long.  When 


evening  came  she  was  so  hungry  and 
thirsty  that  she  ventured  just  a  little 
way  from  her  nest  and  called  in  her 
sweet,  high  voice,  'Bob  White!  Bob 
White!'  But  no  happy  voice  answer- 
ed, '  Bob  White !  Bob  White ! ' 

"By-and-by  the  meadow-lark  heard 
her  and  came  to  see  what  the  troublt 
was.  Mrs.  Quail  told  him.  She  was 
afraid  Bob  had  wandered  too  far  and 
had  gotten  lost,  so  the  lark  called  all 
the  other  birds  and  they  flew  away 
and  tried  to  find  him.  All  night  they 
hunted.  In  the  morning  they  came 
back  and  very  sadly  told  Mrs.  Quail 
they  had  failed.  '  Oh,  please,  find  him 
for  see  we  now  have  a  large  family, 
and  I  need  him  to  help  feed  and  train 
our  flock.' 

"'Sure  enough,  instead  of  ten  white 
eggs,  there  were  ten  tiny  brown  birds 
in  <the  nest  crying  for  food.  There 
was  great  excitement  then,  I  can  tell 
you.  The  lady  birds  helped  around 
all  day  bringing  food  and  water  for 
the  little  ones,  while  the  gentleman 
b  i  r  cl  s  flew  in  every  direction 
calling  for  Bob.  They  asked  all 
the  strange  birds  they  met.  They 
went  to  his  home  in  a  hollow  tree  and 
asked  the  wise  old  owl  if  he  had  seen 
Bob  in  the  night.  They  even  went 
to  old  Mr.  Hawk,  but  that  wicked  old 
bird  would  tell  them  nothing.  He 
must  have  been  dreadfully  ashamed 
of  himself  when  they  told  him  about 
the  baby  quails.  Finally  they  gave 
up  and  told  Mrs.  Quail  it  was  useless 
to  hunt  any  longer,  as  they  felt  sure 
the  wicked  old  hawk  had  killed  Bob. 
"Poor  Mrs.  Quail's  heart  was  near- 
ly broken,  but  she  started  out  brave- 
ly to  earn  a  living  for  herself  and 
her  little  flock.  Every  day  she  would 
take   them   for   a   walk   through    the 
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woods  and  the  fields  where  they  pick- 
ed up  odd  grains  and  other  food.  She 
could  not  give  up  the  hope  that  some 
time  they  might  find  Bob,  so  she  taught 
them  all  to  call,  'Bob  White!  Bob 
White ! '  She  told  them  always  to 
keep  close  together,  to  love  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  family,  to  keep 
one  another  from  danger,  and  if  they 
became  separated,  even  for  a  little 
while  they  must  call  'Bob  White!' 
and  the  stray  ones  must  answer  'Bob 
White ! '  So  whenever  you  hear  a 
voice  calling  'Bob  White,'  you  may 
be  sure  that  somewhere  near  there 
is  a  flock  of  quail  and  that  they  are 
taking  care  of  each  other." 


"Do  you  'spose  they  will  ever  find 
the  papa  Bob  White?"  asked  Betty 
Ann. 

Uncle  Ned  shook  his  head.  "I 
don't  know  about  the  bird  folks,  Bet- 
ty Ann,"  he  said  softly;  "but  I  be- 
lieve if  we  are  sweet  and  gentle  and 
kind  and  good,  somewhere — away  be- 
yond the  sunset — vve  will  find  those 
we  have  loved  and  lost  awhile!" 

With  a  little  sigh  Betty  Ann  drop- 
ped oft  to  sleep;  but  through  the  long 
twilight  Uncle  New  listened  to  the 
sweet  voice  calling,  "Bob  White!" 
and  the  answer,  like  an  echo  coming 
from  far  away,  "Bob  White!  Bob 
White!" 


THE  BOY  INSIDE  OF  ME 

There  is  a  fellow  that  I  know, 
Born  just  about  as  long  ago 
As  I,  and  with  me,  bound  to  grow — 
The  boy  inside  of  me. 

Sometimes  I  wish  he  were  not  there, 
For  when  in  games  I'm  not  quite  fair, 
He  seems  to  say:  "Stop!  Is  that  square?" 
The  boy  inside  of  me. 

And  when  I  do  not  study  quite 
So  hard  as  really  is  but  right, 
He  tells  me  so  sometimes  at  night — 
The  boy  inside  of  me. 

Or  when  I  plan  some  secret  lark, 
Then  suddenly  I  have  to  hark — 
Somehow  he  makes  me  toe  the  mark — 
The  boy  inside  of  me. 

It  really  does  no  good  to  hide 
A  thing  from  him,  because  I've  tried, 
And  so  I'm  always  on  his  side — 
That  boy  inside  of  me. 


— The  Upper  Room. 
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REFLECTED  GLORY 

By  Mildred  Augustine  Wirt 


From,  early  June  until  late  Sep- 
tember, it  was  an  unusual  day  when 
four  bathing  suits  did  not  swing  jaunt- 
ily from  the  Caldwell  family  clothes- 
line. Neat  and  a  durable  wool  they 
were,  the  three  large  suits  adorned 
with  a  generous  number  of  bright 
swimmers'  emblems.  The  fourth  suit 
was  small  and  plain,  and  sometimes 
hung  limply  from  the  line,  as  though 
ashamed  to  be  seen  with  its  illustrious 
brothers. 

On  rare  occasions  when  a  day  pas- 
sed and  the  clothesline  was  not  pres- 
sed into  service,  neighbors  glanced 
curiously  toward  the  big  white  house 
overlooking  the  Coronado  River  and 
wondered  what  could  have  prevent- 
ed the  Caldwells  from  taking  their 
daily  swim.  The  Caldwells  were  spok- 
en of  as  a  swimming  family,  and 
save  for  Margaret,  a  noted  family  at 
that. 

Jack,  the  eldest  son,  who  had  his 
father's  admirable  build,  had  clutter- 
ed the  house  with  his  ribbons  and  cups. 
In  college  competition  he  had  been 
listed  as  one  of  the  best  dash  men  in 
the  Big  Ten.  Harry  was  the  bright  star 
of  the  high  school  swimming  team, 
strong  and  slim  as  his  brother.  The 
long  races  suited  him  best  and  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  he  Avon  Id 
win  the  annual  'seven-mile  river  swim 
by  an  easy  margin.  Their  father  had 
never  lost  his  love  for  water  sports 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  had 
demonstrated  that  he  was  still  cap- 
able of  bringing  home  a  medal  or  so. 

It  was  Margaret  who  appeared  on 
the  family  black  list  as  an  average 
swimmer.     Once  at  a  water  carnival, 


she  had  bravely  entered  the  40-yard 
dash  for  girrls,  and  had  been  over- 
whelmingly defeated.  Hei-  father  and 
brothers  had  kindly  avoided  bringing 
up  the  painful  subject,  but  Margaret 
realized  all  too  keenly  that  her  fail- 
ure was  the  only  blight  on  the  family 
swimming  record.  Only  Aunt  Frances 
who  had  taken  care  of  the  big  white 
house  since  the  death  of  Margaret's 
mother,  regarded  the  affair  lightly. 

"What  if  you  didn't  win?"  she  had 
demanded  comfortingly.  'What's  one 
race  more  or  less?"  Aunt  Frances 
did  not  swim,  and  then,  too,  upon  her 
fell  the  duty  of  dusting  the  family 
trophies. 

Margaret  at  sixteen  was  muscular 
and  strong  in  spite  of  her  slight  build. 
It  was  only  when  she  stood  beside 
one  of  her  brothers  that  she  seemed 
small. 

Announcement  of  the  annual  seven- 
mile  ,river  swim  aroused  but  little 
comment  in  the  well-ordered  Cald- 
well   household. 

"Harry  will  swim  it,  of  course," 
Mr.  Caldwell  had  remarked  pleasant- 
ly. "It's  too  long  a  race  for  Jack. 
The  cup  is  a  beauty  this  year. ' '  He 
looked  meditatively  toward  the  man- 
tel as  though  searching  for  a  vacant 
spot. 

That  afternoon  Margaret  did  not 
accompany  her  brothers  to  the  beach. 
Her  father  would  be  busy  helping 
them  with  their  strokes,  and  she  did 
not  feel  in  a  mood  to  swim  by  her- 
self. She  did  not  know  what  made 
her  feel  so  blue,  but  Aunt  Frances 
understood,  and  defined  the  cause  in 
her   usual    blunt    fashion. 
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'"If  you  want  to  win  a  race  so  bad- 
ly, why  don't  you  go  in  for  the  river 
swim  ?  " 

Margaret  smiled  at  the  thought. 

"The  idea  of  me  trying  to  swim 
against  Harry !  Or  the  others,  for 
that   matter." 

"Humph — you  haven't  enough  con- 
fidence in  yourself.  One  defeat  cloes- 
n  't  mean  anything.  Thaat  was  ov- 
er three  years  ago,  and  you're  a  bet- 
ter swimmer  now." 

"I  have  improved,"  Margaret  ad- 
mitted slowly,  "and  I  think  I'm  natur- 
ally a  long  distance  swimmer  instead 
of  a  sprinter.  Just  the  same,  I  would- 
n't have  a  chance  to  win.  I'd  disgrace 
the  family  by  trailing  in  last. ' ' 

"You've  often  swam  seven  miles 
at  a  stretch,"  Aunt  Frances  encourag- 
ed.    "If  you  had  a  trainer — " 

"Dad  will  have  his  hands  full  gett- 
ing  Harry   in   form. ' ' 

"Well,  how  about  that  life-guard 
at  the  beach  ?  I  Ve  heard  he  also 
gives  lessons. ' ' 

" '  Brenton  Hughes  t  He  is  good, 
but  lessons  cost — " 

"Well,  I  intend  to  pay  the  bill," 
Aunt  Frances  broke  in  shortly.  "I 
have  set  my  heart  on — er,  that  is, 
I  'd  like  you  to  win  a  race,  Margaret. ' ' 

Margaret  laughed  outright  and 
gave  her  aunt  an  enthusiastic  hug. 

"It  wouldn't  be  right  to  let  you 
pay  for  lessons.  I'd' love  to  take  them 
■all  right,  but  I  know  that  no  amount 
of  training  will  make  me  win  a  race. ' ' 

"Confidence  is  what  you  need,  Mar- 
garet. Of  course  you  may  take  the 
lessons  or  not,  as  you  wish.  I've 
already  paid  for  them."  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  Aunt  Frances  to  settle  an 
argument  before  it  had  begun. 

The  next  few  weeks  were  busy  ones 


for  the  Caldwell  swimmers.  Under 
the  direction  of  their  father,  the  boys 
trained  every  night  after  supper,  Har- 
ry preparing  for  the  seven-mile  swim 
and  Jack  striving  to  improve  his  rac- 
ing start  and  crawl  stroke.  Margaret 
bravely  took  her  lessons  in  the  boil- 
ing heat   of   clay. 

Each  morning  while  her  father  and 
brothers  were  at  work,  Margaret  train- 
ed under  the  direction  of  Brenton 
Hughes.  He  had  been  enthusiastic 
over  her  stroke  from  the  first,  and  en- 
couraged her  to  enter  the  river  race. 
Margaret  worked  as  she  had  never 
worked  before.  She  blistered  under 
the  hot  sun  and  for  a  few  days  the 
river  swim  did  not  seem  worth  the 
price.  Then  she  acquired  a  rich,  deep 
tan  and  no  longer  minded  the  glare 
of  the  sun  on  the  water. 

At  first  Margaret  and  her  instructor 
worked  near  the  beach  and  Aunt  Fran, 
ces  frequently  came  to  watch.  Mar- 
garet learned  that  she  had  increased 
her  resistance  to  the  water  by  rolling 
too  heavily  from  side  to  side.  She 
was  told  that  she  must  arch  her  back 
more  if  she  were  to  derive  the  full 
power  from  the  leg  kick.  Minor 
points  they  were,  but  as  she  corrected 
them,  it  was  gratifying  to  notice  how 
much  more  smoothly  her  crawl  vent. 

After  the  third  lesson,  Margaret 
seriously  began  to  train  for  the  long- 
race.  Brenton  Hughes  always  accom- 
panied her  in  a  boat  but  never  once 
was  she  forced  to  give  up  through  ex- 
haustion. After  the  first  week  it  seem- 
ed to  Margaret  that  she  knew  every 
ripple  and  turn  in  the  river. 

The  annual  river  swim  usually  did 
not  attract  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
swimmers,  and  few  girls  ventured  to 
compete.     A    seven-mile    swim,    even 
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with  the  current  in  the  swimmer's 
favor,  was  a  greater  distance  than  an 
average    swimmer    cared    to    attempt. 

Margaret  was  not  afraid  of  the  sev- 
en-mile swim,  for  she  had  lived  near 
the  river  her  entire  life  and  had  fre- 
quently accomplished  the  distance 
from  Straten  Point  to  Barbara  Island, 
the  course  of  the  annual  race.  On 
those  occasions,  however,  she  had  tak- 
en her  time,  and  when  she  became 
tired  or  short  of  breath  had  turned 
over  upon  her  back  to  float  with  the 
current.  The  river  race  would  be  a 
different  matter. 

"It's  the  breathing  that  gives  the 
trouble  in  a  long  race,"  Margaret 
told  her  aunt.  "It  must  be  abso- 
lutely mechanical  and  perfectly  timed 
to  the  stroke." 

It  troubled  Margaret  that  Aunt 
Frances  did  not  understand  the  tech- 
nique of  long-distance  racing.  No 
amount  of  explanation  seemed  to  con- 
vince her  that  her  niece  really  had 
little  chance  to  win  the  river  race. 
Brenton  Hughes  had  timed  Margaret 
on  the  seven-mile  stretch  one  day,  and 
while  her  record  was  excellent  for  a 
girl,  it  fell  short  of  the  record  Harry 
had   established   the   previous  year. 

"You're  naturally  a  long-distance 
swimmer,"  Brenton  Hughes  told  her. 
"•'It's  a  shame  you  didn't  know  it  soon, 
er." 

Margaret  thought  so,  too.  It  might 
have  saved  her  the  humiliation  of  her 
defeat  in  the  dash  event.  Margaret 
put  off  the  day  when  she  must  an- 
nounce her  intention  to  enter  the  river 
race.  Then  three  days  before  the 
scheduled  race,  a  situation  arose  which 
forced  her  to  break  the  news  to  her 
father    and    brothers. 

Harry  had  always  been  troubled  off 


and  on  with  sinus  trouble,  in  spite 
of  the  care  he  exercised  in  the  water. 
Three  days  before  the  race,  without 
warning,  the  old  pains  came  back.  It 
meant  of  course  that  he  must  stay  out 
of  the  water  for  several  weeks. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  it  half  so  much," 
Harry  grumbled  at  the  breakfast  table, 
'"if  I  were  certain  someone  in  the 
family  would  win  the  cup.  Why,  it's 
almost  a  tradition  that  the  Caldwells 
enter   every   swimming  contest, ' ' 

"And  win,"  Mr.  Caldwell  added. 
"Jack,  I  guess  this  race  will  be  up  to 
you. ' ' 

Jack   shook   his   head   in   protest. 

"  I  never  was  any  good  on  a  distance 
swim.  I  know  I  couldn't  win — es- 
pecially when  I  haven't  trained  for 
it." 

"If  we  don't  enter  the  race,  people 
may  say  it's  because  we  know  we 
can't  win,"  Mr.  Caldwell  said  slow- 
ly. "Above  all,  the  Caldwells  are 
good  sports." 

"All  right,''  Jack  agreed  hopeless- 
ly. "I'll  swim  just  so  folks  can't 
say  we're  pikers,  but  I  tell  you  I  hate 
to  go  into   it  knowing  I'm   sunk." 

"Why  not  let  Margaret  try  it?" 
Aunt    Frances   interposed    innocently. 

All  eyes  Avere  turned  upon  Margar- 
et. 

"I've  already  entered  my  name," 
she    told    them    qalmly. 

"•What?"  Jack   demanded. 

' '  It  won 't  be  much  fun  to  swim  that 
seven  miles  unless  you  've  trained  for 
it,"  her  father  suggested  mildly. 

"Oh,  I've  been  splashing  around  all 
summer,"  Margaret  smilled.  "I'll 
have  the  endurance  all  right. ' ' 

Margaret  did  have  confidence.  Grad- 
ually she  had  acquired  it  until  she  no 
longer  felt  that  she  had  no  chance  to 
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win.     With    Harry    out    of    the    race, 
the  competition  would  not  be  so  keen. 

"Why  not  swim  if  she  wants  to?" 
Harry  defended  suddenly.  "Jack  and 
Margaret  can  both  swim,  and  I'll  trail 
them  in  the  launch." 

"And  I'll  go  with  you,"  Aunt  Fran- 
ces put  in  quickly.  ' '  I  have  a  hanker- 
ing to  see  that  race  at  close  range." 

The  day  of  the  river  race  dawned 
bright,  and  by  one  o  'clock,  the  hour 
set  for  the  start  of  the  contest,  it  was 
uncomfortably  warm.  Of  the  fifteen 
swimmers  Avho  lined  up  for  the  start, 
Margaret  was  the  only  one  who  did 
not  have  a  complaint  to  make  about 
the  sun  which  threatened  to  blister 
every  contestant.  Mr.  Caldwell  spoke 
encouragingly  to  Jack  and  Margaret. 

"Take  it  easy,"  he  advised,  "and- 
if  you  get  tired  signal  Harry  and 
climb  aboard  the  launch." 

Margaret  nodded,  but  she  knew  that 
nothing  less  than  a  cramp  would  send 
her  to  the  launch.  She  would  finish 
the  race  even  if  she  came  in  last. 

In  groups  of  twos  and  threes  the 
contestants  plunged  into  the  water,  an 
official  marking  down  each  swimmer's 
starting-  time,  ^ack  and  Margaret 
started  together  .  The  launch  with 
Harry,  Aunt  Frances  and  Mr.  Cald- 
well followed  leisurely. 

At  first  Jack  and  Margaret  swam 
side  by  side.  Then  Jack  began  to 
forge  ahead.  Margaret  downed  the 
temptation  to  quicken  her  stroke  to 
keep  even  with  Jack,  and  continued 
steadily.  She  had  set  herself  a  de- 
finite speed  and  she  realized  that  to 
tax  herself  at  the  beginning  would 
only   make    the    finish    more    difficult. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half  hour, 
Margaret  was  frightfully  tired  and 
out  of  breath,  but  in  a  few  more  min- 


utes the  feeling  had  passed  and  she 
was  swimming  and  breathing  mechanic- 
ally as  a  machine — "second  wind" 
some  would  have  called  it. 

Margaret's  stroke  was  rhythmical. 
To  the  tune  of  the  six-beat  crawl  she 
plowed  her  way  straight  down  the 
river.  She)  deliberately  fcought  the 
SAvift  current.  Once  when  her  limbs 
threatened  to  become  cramped  she 
flopped  over  on  her  back  and  swam 
the  back  crawl  for  a  few  minutes. 
She  had  no  way  of  estimating  time, 
but  from  the  various  landmarks  she 
realized  that  the  race  must  be  nearing 
an  end.  Harry  and  the  others  in  the 
launch  approached  near  enough  for 
encouraging  shouts. 

' '  You  're  doing  fine ! ' '  Harry  yelled. 
' '  Two  more  miles  ! ' ' 

Two  miles!  Now  was  the  time  to 
quicken  her  stroke  if  she  were  to  make 
a  showing.  On  down  the  river  Mar- 
garet swam.  Her  strong  arms  alter- 
nately dipped  down  into  the  water 
with  a  force  which  sent  her  gliding 
rapidly,  and  smoothly.  She  marveled 
that  she  was  not  tired. 

Five  minutes  later  she  passed  a 
swimmer.  It  was  Jack.  He  was 
splashing  a  great  deal  of  water  and 
his  stroke  appeared  jerky. 

"Go  it — Sis,"  he  brought  out  ad- 
miringly between  puffs.  ' '  Seven  miles 
— too  much  for  me. ' ' 

Margaret  rounded  a  bend  and  a  few 
minutes  later  passed  two  other  swim- 
mers. Both  appeared  to  be  very  near- 
ly winded. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  more  and  for 
Margaret  the  race  was  over.  As  she 
left  the  water  nearly  as  fresh  as  at 
the  start  of  the  race,  an  official  chart- 
ed down  her  time. 

"Only    three    swimmers    are    in    as 
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yet,"  she  was  told.  "So  far,  yours 
is  the  best  time. " 

Margaret  wrapped  herself  in  a  warm 
bathrobe  and  waited  for  Jack  and  the 
launch.  Jack  was  the  next  swimmer 
in,  but  his  time  was  not  as  good  as 
that  of  the  other  swimmers  and  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  out  of  the 
race. 

Within  a  half  hour  all  of  the  swim- 
mers had  reached  Barbara  Island,  al- 
though three  of  them  came  by  boat, 
having  given  up  the  race.  Eagerly  the 
remaining  contestants  waited  to  hear 
the  result  of  the  race. 

' '  Margaret  Caldwell  wins  the  cup ! ' ' 
the  official  announced  after  carefully 


studying   the    various    records. 

A  cheer  v\ent  up  from  the  crowd. 
Jack  had  not  placed  but  he  congratu- 
lated his  sister  warmly.  The  others, 
including  Harry,  offered  praise,  and 
it  was  Margaret  and  not  Harry  Avho 
recalled  that  the  record  of  the  pre- 
vious  year  had   not   been   broken. 

Aunt  Frances  turned  a  critical  eye 
upon  the  silver  loving  cup.  Only  the 
twinkle  in  her  eyes  evidenced  the  fact 
that  she  was  enjoying  the  situation 
immensely. 

' '  As  cups  go,  it 's  right  nice, ' '  she 
commented  dryly.  "If  there  must  be 
another  one  in  the  house  to  dust,  I'm 
glad  it  hasn't  any  fancy  cudly-cues. " 


The  day  begins  with  all  of  its  irritating  and  petty  annoyances  to  dis- 
tract and  divert  attention  from  the  real  tasks  worhy  of  accomplishment 
Those  who  can  rise  above  them  retire  to  rest  with  the  knowledge  and 
satisfaction  of  having  made  an  advance.  Those  who  are  incapable  of 
distinguishing  between  the  large  and  the  small,  go  around  and  around 
day  by  day,  like  a  leaf  in  a  whirlpool.  Habitual  planning  of  the  day's 
work  and  a  cultivated  habit  of  disregarding  little  things  leads  to  achieve- 
ment and  advancement.  Hugo's  thought  on  this  is  well  worth  reading  and 
remembering,  and  if  necessary  committing  to  memory.     He  says: 

"He  wh.o  every  morning  plans  the  transactions  of  the  day,  and  fol- 
lows out  that  plan,  carries  a  thread  that  will  guide  him  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  most  busy  life.  The  orderly  arrangement  of  his  time  is  like 
a  ray  of  light  which  darts  itself  through  all  his  occupations.  But  where 
no  plan  is  laid,  where  the  disposal  of  time  is  surrendered  merely  to  the 
chance  of  incidents,  all  things  lie  huddled  together  in  one  chaos,  which 
admits  of  neither  distribution  nor  review." 

Did  you  do  anything  today  like  Hugo  suggests?.    Or,  was  your   "time 
surrendered  merely  to  the  chance  of  incidents?" 

Think  it  over — it  may  lead  to  better  things  tomorrow — Mueller  Record 
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A  SERIOUS  TALK 


(Lutheran) 


It  is  altogether  likely  that  the  man 
who  desgined  the  first  railway  obser- 
vation ear  did  not  realize  that  he 
was  at  work  upon  what  would  be  a 
confessional  of  an  entirely  new  type. 
Nevertheless  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  reactions  to  observation  car 
travel  by  some  individuals  is  that  they 
want  to  tell  someone  something  of  what 
they  have  keep  in  their  hearts.  Find 
yourself  a  seat  in  an  observation  car, 
make  advances  to  no  one,  be  neither 
forward  nor  distant  in  your  attitude 
toward  other  passengers,  and  the  re- 
sult may  surprise  you.  The  frothy 
element  will  chatter  all  about  you,, 
proclaiming  how  they  made  it  in  par 
the  first  time  they  played  a  certain 
course,  how  the  newest  car  'did  the 
hardest  stretch  of  road  in  the  state — 
'  every  foot  of  the  trip  forty  miles  or 
better" — how  son  and  daughter  were 
madly  pursued  by  three  or  four  of 
the  best  fraternities  or  sororities  at 
their  schools — and  so  on,  to  the  ab- 
solute ultimate  of  bragging  self-satis- 
faction. But  they  will  pass  you  by. 
They  are  seeking  to  demonstrate  their 
superiority,  but  only  to  superior  peo- 
ple. What  use  is  there  in  bragging 
to  anyone  too  stupid  to  envy  them? 
He  Dared  Wot  Doubt  the  Bible 

But  whenever  there  is  one  in  the 
car  who  is  thinking  rather  than  in- 
dulging in  a  frothy  imitation  of  it, 
there  is  always  a  strong  possibility 
that  he  will  gravitate  toward  you. 
He  is  concerned  about  something  he 
wants  to  talk  about.  He  would  rather 
talk  to  you  because  he  expects  never 
to  see  you  again.  Once  such  a  man 
sat  down  beside  me  and  explained  how 


he  did  not  dare  doubt  the  Bible,  while 
to  believe  it  seemed  too  great  a  ven- 
ture. Another  time  the  man  who 
sought  me  out  was  a  Jew  who  wanted 
to  talk  about  what  one  really  believed 
when  one  became   a  Christian. 

The  first  of  such  experiences  that  I 
recall  was  with  an  engineer,  a  man 
who  built  steam  power  plants.  He 
had  a  son.  He  had  taken  the  boy  out 
of  high  school.  He  did  not  care  what 
his  own  family  or  anyone  else  thought 
about  it,  or  how  much  the  boy's  moth- 
er and  sisters  bewailed  the  fact  that 
the  boy  was  being  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  up  with  the  smart"  set 
in  which  their  own  lives  centered. 
Nothing  mattered,  except  his  deter- 
mination that  his  son  was  going  to 
be  a  man.  The  boy  was  not  going  to 
be  soft  and  silly.  He  was  not  going 
to  be  the  kind  of  a  fellow  who  would 
be  sniggered  at  by  the  whole  capable 
crew  of  his  father's  employees  when- 
ever his  father  brought  him  with  him 
on  the  job. 

In  Overalls 

At  any  rate,  the  boy  donned  over- 
alls, and  was  working  under  one  of 
the  hardest  and  squarest  bosses  in 
the  whole  organization.  .His  first  job 
was  helping  to  dismantle  a  battery  of 
boilers,  and  to  tear  out  ear  loads  of 
steam  piping,  a  thoroughly  tough  job. 
But  the  boy  liked  it,  he  was  happier 
than  when  he  had  been  whizzing  here 
and  there  in  his  mother's,  sporty  road- 
ster, in  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

He  was  growing,  he  was  getting 
hard  and  durable,  he  was  eating  plain 
food  and  sleeping  well  in  a  plain  bed, 
his  whole  gang  liked  him,  and  he  lik- 
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ed  them.  And  he  was  doing  some 
sober  thinking".  He  was  beginning  <o 
realize  that  he  was  ignorant,  col  ^sal- 
ly so.  Once  building  a  powe.-  plant 
had  been  to  him  the  way  dad  made 
the  money  the  family  spent ;  now  it 
was  a  hugely  important,  comple::  and 
intricate  thing,  and  there  was  but 
very  little  about  it  that  he  really 
knew,  and  that  little  related  to  labor 
that  could  be  performed  with  a  strong 
back,  and  a  ten-year-old  mind.  He 
Avanted  to  learn  how  to  boss^the  whole 
job  of  building  a  power  plant.  So 
his  father  was  putting  into  a  special 
savings  fund  for  him  a  dollar  to  match 
every  dollar  he  earned.  That  fund 
was  to  be  invested  in  an  education  in 
engineering. 

"So  far,  so  good,"  said  the  father. 
"But  not  far  enough.  Once  I  thought 
a  strong,  healthy  body,  and  a  good, 
well-trained  mind  were  enough.  I 
know  better  now.  I  have  seen  better 
men  than  I,  who  had  all  that,  and 
who  "were  successful  for  quite  awhile, 
come  eventually  to  what  I  hope  my 
boy  never  will  come  to.  They  went 
down  and  out.  Success  and  prosper- 
ity went  to  their  heads. 

Tempering  the  Tools 

"The  other  day  we  had  a  man  cut- 
ting a  hole  in  a  concrete  floor.  It 
was  hard,  almost  as  hard  as  a  dia- 
mond, it  seemed.  The  man  broke 
point  after  point  on  his  drlil.  They 
were  too  brittle.  Other  points  were 
too  soft,— they  would  hardly  cut  at 
all.  At  last,  he  put  on  a  point  that 
stood  up.  Now  all  those  points 
had  the  same  kind  of  steel  in 
them.  They  were  all  of  the  same 
size,  shape  and  weight.  Only  when 
you  used  them  was  there  any  appar- 
ent   difference    between    them.     That 


difference  was  in  something  tha*  to 
me  has  always  been  real  but  intang- 
ible, the  temper  of  the  steel. 

"People  are  like  steel  tools,  they 
must  have  the  right  temper  if  they 
are  to  stand  the  gaff  of  life  its  hard 
blows  and  its  successes.  I  know  pret- 
ty well  how  to  do  everything  else  for 
my  boy,  excepting  how  put  that  tem- 
per into  him.  There  is  but  little  use 
in  taking  the  best  grade  of  steel,  fol- 
lowing the  best  known  design,  and  us- 
ing every  other  part  of  the  best  known 
processes  of  making  a  tool,  if  you 
don't  know  how  to  get  the  temper 
into    it. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  think 
about  such  matters,  but  I  find  myself 
inclined  to  turn  old  fashioned  again. 
Once  I  thought  people  made  too  much 
of  a  fuss  over  religion,  but  let  me  tell 
you  this, — there  is  something, — much 
more  than  most  people  are  willing  to 
believe, — in  the  faith  that  is  the  in- 
spiration at  the  bottom  of  our  modern 
civilization.  Just  as  I  am  sure  that 
the  body  needs  nourishment  and  that 
the  mind  needs  development,  just  so 
sure  am  I,  from  what  I  know  by  hav- 
ing seen  it,  that  there  is  something  in 
each  of  us  that  needs  to  be  tempered 
to  all  of  the  responsibilities  of  life. 
I  am  convinced  that  you  can't  do  that 
tempering  with  breakfast  cereal,  beef- 
steak or  bachelors'  degrees.  But  I 
have  known  of  cases  of  such  temper- 
ing in  wmich  I  do  not  believe  that  any- 
one could  doubt  that  it  was  done  by 
religious  faith. 

He  Must  Have  Faith 
"What  my  boy  needs  is  faith.  He 
is  enthusiastic  now,  and  his  enthus- 
iasm will  carry  him  for  a  while,  along 
certain  lines.  But  I  have  seen  things 
poured   by  torrents  into  the  lives  of 
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some  people,  that  would  have  quench- 
ed any  enthusiasm.  When  your  en- 
thusiasm goes,  then  you  go  down,  un- 
less you  have  faith.  Enthusiasm  is 
like  a  self  starter.  It  will  turn  your 
engine  for  a  little  whie.  But  unless 
you  have  gas  in  the  tank,  you  won't 
travel  far. ' '      » 

He  watched  a  tractor  that  was  hur- 
rying a  gang  plow  around  a  field,  and 


leaving  black  shining  l'idges  of  newly 
turned  soil  behind   it. 

"An  engineer  must  face  al  the 
facts, ' '  he  went  on.  '•' '  There  are  the- 
orists who  don 't  have  to  do  that.  They 
can  easily  adopt  the  theory  that  re- 
ligion is  passe.  But  such  a  theory 
doesn't  work  where  you  have  to  deal 
with    everything   that    comes   along. ' ' 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Miss  Anten,  superintendent  of  the 
Concord  Hospital,  spent  last  Sunday 
with  friends  here. 


We  are  glad  to  note  that  Mrs.  Char, 
les  E.  Boger,  returned  last  Friday, 
from  Mercy  Hospital,  Charlotte,  very 
much  improved  in  health. 


Mr.  T.  V.  Talbert,  one  of  the  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  Cottage  No.  4,  at- 
tended court  in  Greensboro  three  days 
last   week. 


On  account  of  bad  weather  not 
many  of  our  boys  were  visUe:l  by 
their  friends  and  relatives  last  Wed- 
nesday. 


The  boys  and  officers  in  the  var- 
ious departments  are  busily  engaged 
in  preparing  material  for  the  Train- 
ing School  exhibit  at  the  Fair  next 
month. 


Edgar  Rochester,  one  of  our  young 
printers,  was  paroled  last  Monday, 
returning  to  his  home  in  Charlotte. 
We   extend   best   wishes   for  his   suc- 


cess. 


Miss  Aupha  Wrenn  and  Mrs.  Mattie 
Fitzgerald,  members  of  our  staff,  have 
returned  from  Apex  where  they  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  their  brother, 
who  died  suddenly  from  apoplexy. 


Mr.  C.  B.  Barber,  our  accountant, 
visited  his  home  at  Kings  Mountain. 
He  also  attended  the  Cleveland  Coun- 
ty Fair,  and  reports  that  it  is  better 
than   ever. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Johnson,  and 
son,  W.  W.  Jr.,  have  returned  from  a 
motor  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C,  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  the  Lnray 
Caverns. 


The  boys  were  all  glad  to  have  their 
hair  cut  this  week.  It  is  quite  a  task 
to  trim  more  than  five  hundred  heads, 
but  Mr.  Poole  and  his  group  of  ton- 
sorial  artists  are  doing  a  pretty  good 
job. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Hobby,  a  former  member 
of   our   staff,    now    managing    a    shoe 
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shop  at  Thomasville,  called  on  us  one 
day  last  week.  He  has  moved  his 
household  furnshings  from  his  former 
home  near  the  school.  Mr.  Hobbv  re- 
ports that  he  is  making  splendid  pro- 
gress in  his  new  venture. 


While  not  so  certain  that  ' '  all  God's 
chillun  got  shoes,"  we  are  glad  to 
say  that  each  boy  at  the  Training 
School  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
pair  of  high  grade  winter  shoes.  On 
last  Tuesday  the  entire  afternoon  was 
spent  in  issuing  these,  shoes,  great  care 
being  taken  to  properly  fit  each  boy. 


Due  to  cold  and  rainy  weather  the 
boys  on  the  outside  forces  have  not 
been  able  to  do  much  work  for  the 
past  week.  Fires  have  been  started  in 
the  furnaces  in  the  Cannon  Memorial 
and  school  buildings;  stoves  and  fire- 
places in  the  cottages  have  been  in 
use  for  several  clays,  indicating  that 
winter  is  just   around  the  corner. 


Messrs  J.  E.  Latham,  Pierce  C. 
Rucker  and  S.  T.  Lambeth,  of  Greens- 
boro, visited  the  institution  last  Sun- 
day afternoon.  After  a  brief  inspec- 
tion of  one  of  the  cottages  and  other 


departments,  they  seemed  to  be  well 
pleased  Avith  the  work  carried  on  here. 
Mr.  Latham  has  been  a  member  of 
our  Board  of  Trustees  for  several 
years,  and  is  the  donor  of  the  beau- 
tiful Latham  Pavilion  which  adorns 
our  campus. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  Boys'  Work 
Secretary,  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  had 
charge  of  the  service  la  the  auditor- 
ium last  Sunday  afternoon.  He  in- 
troduced as  the  speaker  of  the  after- 
noon, Rev.  Mr.  'Huggins,  assistant 
pastor  of  the  First  M.  E.  Church, 
of  Charlotte,  who  made  a  very  inter- 
esting talk  to  the  boys. 


We  recently  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  our  old  boys,  who  was  paroled 
from  this  institution  about  ten  years 
ago.  In  this  interesting  and  refresh- 
ing letter,  the  young  man  spoke  very 
highly  of  the  school  and  what  it  had 
done  of  him.  He  also  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  visit  us  and  renew  acquaint- 
ances and  memories  of  the  place.  He 
is  now  married  and  has  two  children, 
and  holds  a  good  position  in  a  clothing- 
store. 


MISS  LILY 

A  teacher  since  1864  was  the  record  held  by  Miss  Lily  Long,  well-known 
Charlotte  woman  who  died  at  her  home  there  recently.  She  organized 
the  old  Charlotte  Female  Seminary,  long  since  passed  out  of  existence.  Lat- 
er she  taught  in  the  old  Presbyterian  College  and  in  the  Charlotte  city 
schools.  Miss  Long  was  of  a  fast-vanishing  type,  that  of  the  profes- 
sional teacher  who  devotes  an  entire  lifetime  to  training  young  minds. 
If  the  world  had  more  of  her  kind,  men  and  women  who  prepare  them- 
selves for  teaching  and  then  devote  a  lifetime  to  it,  our  educational  work 
would  be  more  thorough.  It  is  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  this  generation. 
All  honor  to  such  women  as  Miss  Long.  Her  influence  will  live  through 
the  ages. — Gastonia  Gazette. 
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WHAT  MADE  SAFE  DEMOCRACY 

A  Christian  home,  an  open  Bible,  a  free  church — in  a  tvord,  the  found- 
ttion  of  intelligence  and  morality  laid  deep  by  our  Pilgrim  fathers — has 
made  democracy  safe  in  America.  But  what  about  other  nations  of  the 
earth? 

Nearly  a  billion  people,  two-thirds  of  the  pojmlation  of  the  globe,  or 
nearly  so,  have  never  heard  of  Christ.  That  means  that  they  stand  en- 
tirely apart  from  the  whole  range  of  influences  associated  ivith  Christian- 
ity; that  they  lack  the  sense  of  the  value  of  personality  and  human  rights 
which   works   so   mightily   as    an   incentive    to    progress. 

One  of  the  great  men  of  China,  who  passed  through  this  country  on  his 
nay    to    Paris    said: 

"You  have  taken  away  from  us  our  idols  and  our  temples  and  destroyed 
our  faith  in  Buddhism  and  Confucianism.  Responsibility  rests  on  you  to 
give  us  a  positive  substitute,  tvhich  we  must  have  now,  to  avoid  chaos." 

—S.  Earl  Taylor. 


THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE'S  HOME  COMING 

Home  Coming  week  for  the  Old  North  State  will  be  held  in  conjunction  Avith 
the  State  Fair,  October  14-19,  inclusive,  Raleigh.  There  have  been  mailed  out 
25,000  printed  invitations  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  with  the  hope 
of  bringing  back  something  like  250,000  former  residents  of  the  state  for  a 
visit  to  their  native  home.  There  is  concerted  action  upon  the  committee  in 
charge  to  have  this  event  the  most  successful  home  coming  attempted  at  any 
time.     Governor  Gardner,  in  inviting  former  residents  to  return  says : 

"North  Carolinians  returning  to  their  native  State  after  an  absence  of  even 
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a  few  years  will  fiind,  besides  a  warm  welcome,  much  that  is  of  lasting  interest. 
Perhaps  no  State  in  the  American  Union  has  changed  more  in  the  past  decade. 
In  addition  to  the  remarkable  industrial  progress  which  has  been  witnessed, 
there  has  been  an  almost  equally  striking  advancement  along  other  lines, 
notably  in  education  and  highway  construction.  From  a  rural  neighborhood 
in  which  illiteracy  and  poverty  played  their  inevitable  roles,  the  State  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  close-knit  community  of  prosperous  industrial  enterprises 
better  farms,  and  fast-growing  towns  and  cities. 

"HOME  COMING  WEEK,  provided  for  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  ap- 
peals to  me  as  a  happy  and  highly  significant  occasion.  It  affords  us  an  op- 
portunity to  Avhich  we  have  long  looked  forward  to  welcome  home  again  the 
North  Carolinians  who  have  moved  away  and  become  citizens  of  other  States. 
Their  joy  at  returning  cannot  be  deeper  than  ours  at  having  them." 

"AN  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION  PREFERRED  TO  A  POUND  OF  CURE" 

The  second  week  in  October  has  been  designed  by  the  medical  profession  as 
"Cancer  Week"  in  North  Carolina,  and  it  is  a  most  worthy  movement  that 
should  be  emphasized  because  of  the  increase  of  cancer  during  the  past  few 
yeairs.  This  increase  of  cancer  is  an  occasion  for  alarm  and  has  caused  the 
North  Carolina  Medical  Society,  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  American 
Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer,  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  curb  the 
ravages  of  the  dreaded  disease.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  more  preventable 
than  curable  this  fact  making  it  very  necessary  to  be  able  to  recognize  the 
symptoms  at  once.  AVe  all  appreciate  the  old  adage  that — "an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure,"  therefore  realizing  that  it 
is  easier  to  keep  well  than  to  be  nursed  back  to  health.  An  exchange  accen- 
tuates that  '"during  the  month  of  September  a  state-wide  campaign  will  be 
conducted  through  the  press,  over  radio,  and  by  distribution  of  cancer  control 
literature.  The  campaign  will  culminate  the  second  week  in  October  Avith 
a  state-wide  cancer  clinic.  The  County  Boards  of  Health  will  arrange  for  the 
clinic  and  the  physicians  of  the  counties  will  make  the  examinations  without 
charge. 

A  FINE  PIECE  OF  WORK 

It  matters  not  what  project  is  undertaken  those  who  blaze  the  way  for  a 
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new  work  encounter  many  obstacles  during  the  formative  period.  It  is  a  con- 
ceded fact  that  the  life  of  a  pioneer  is  one  of  ' '  ups-and-downs, "  but,  the 
person  who  sits  steady  in  the  boat  during  the  experimental  stage  of  any 
undertaking,  and  continues  to  push  forward  till  ,  good  results  are  realized 
should  receive  the  commendation  of  the  people  of  the  community.  We  read 
with  pleasure,  in  the  Tribune,  a  partial  report  of  treasurer,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Lewis, 
Cabarrus  Tuberculosis  Society,  and  the  same  indicates  progress  and  increasing 
interest  in  treating  cases  as  well  as  safeguarding  against  the  disease.  We  con- 
gratulate the  retiring  officers  of  the  Tuberculosis  Society,  Miss  Elizabeth  Gibson 
president,  and  Mrs.  Lewis,  treasurer,  who  have  served  long  and  faithfully.  The 
following  financial  report  gives  some  idea  as  to  the  increase  of  funds  from  1921- 
1929.  It  is  a  splendid  work  and  we  feel  that  the  organization  will  continue  to 
function  as  formerly: 

"In  1921  disbursements  amounted  to  6261.74.  In  1929  or  the  last  fis- 
cal year  the  disbursements  amounted  to  $6,626.34,  showing  in  dollars  and 
cents  increase  in  funds  that  the  organization  has  had  available  to  carry 
on  the  splendid  tuberculosis  program  in  the  county. 

"This  money  has  been  used  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  tuberculosis  nurse, 
Miss  Naomi  Moore;  expenses  of  patients  sent  to  State  Sanatorium,  milk, 
nourishments,  sputum  cups  and  supplies  to  patients  in  their  homes. 

"From  the  fund  the  Sunderland-Montgomery  preventorium  was  fi- 
nanced. The  cost  of  maintaining  this  institution  during  the  summer 
months  amounted  to  $1,770.95,  cost  of  equipment  which  totalled  $550.60. 
Thirty  children  received  treatment  in  the  institution  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  50  cents  per  day  for  each  child. ' ' 

************* 

A  WONDERFUL  MAP 

The  United  States  Government  is  making  a  map  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, which,  when  completed,  will  cost  fifty  million  dollars.     Already  ex- 
perts have  been  wdrking  on  the  map  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  Con- 
gress has  declared  that  the  work  must  be  hurried  on  to  completion  within 
the  next  twenty  years,  although  only  about  one-third  is   done.     If   the 
map  were  spread  out  when  completed  it  would  cover  an  acre  of  ground, 
but  it  is  not  being  made  in  one  piece.     In  fact  there  will  be  all  told  six 
thousand  parts.     So  complete  will  the  map  be  that  every   acre  of   the 
United  States  will  be  accounted  for  and  every  farmhouse  will  be  shown. 
When  the  completion  of  this  wonderful  map  is  announced   many   of  us 
will  have  Crossed  the  Bar,  and  but  few,  if  any,  of  the  younger  generation 
will  ever  live  to  see  the  first  revised  edition  of  this  map.     "Wonders  never 
cease." 
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WE  CONGRATULATE  AND  EXTEND  WISHES  i  . ,|j    i 

Mr.  C.  W.  Hunt,  Charlotte-Blowing  Rock,  our  splendid' firie'rid  "who  hfts  con- 
tributed much  towards  the' success  of  the  Uplift,  had  the  good  for'tune  of  CeTe- 
brating  his  seventieth  birthday  on'  September  28.  We  also  extend  congratu- 
lations and  wish  for  him  many  happy  returns,  Mr.  Hunt's  letter,  in  Meck- 
lenburg Times,  dated  on  his  birthday,  is  written  in  his  usual  vigorous  and 
interesting  style,  without  the  least  suggestion  of  the  accumulation  of  years  beai*- 
ing  heavily  upon  him,  either  mentally  or  physically,  so  fraternally  the  Uplift  has 
every  assurance  of  hearing  frequently  from  him. 


OCTOBER 

If  ever  in  autumn,  a  pensiveness  falls  upon  us  as  the  leaves  drift  by  in 
their  fading,  may  we  not  wisely  look  up  in  hope  to  their  mighty  monu- 
ments? Behold,  how  fair,  how  far  prolonged,  in  arch  and  aisle,  the 
avenues  of  the  valleys;  the  fringes  of  the  hills!  So  stately — so  eternal: 
the  joy  of  man,  the  comfort  of  all  living  creatures,  the  glory  of  the  earth, 
— they  are  but  the  monuments  of  those  poor  leaves  that  flit  faintly  past 
us  to  die. — Ruskin. 
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^IEWS  OF  THE  CLERGY 

(Asheville    Citizen) 


Of  eleven  Charlotte  ministers  inter- 
viewed by  The  Charlotte  News,  six 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  North 
Carolina  statute  of  1777,  requiring  a 
belief  in  divine  punishment  as  a  test 
of  the  credibility  of  witness  or  juror, 
is  sound  and  necessary  today.  Five 
ministers  disagreed  with  this  view. 
An  Episcopal  clergyman  ,  three  Metho- 
dist clergymen  and  a  Moravian  clergy- 
man all  took  the  view  that  while  a 
man  who  believes  in  God  is  more  like- 
ly to  tell  the  truth,  still,  as  one  of 
them  put  it,  "  he  may  be  capable  of 
telling  the  truth  whether  he  says  he 
believes  in  God  or  not." 

One  of  the  Methodist  clergymen, 
Rev.  G.  Ray  Jordan,  went  to  the  heart 
of  the  question.  "A  man,''  he  said, 
"has  the  moral  right  to  give  his  testi- 
mony in  court  regardless  of  his  theor- 
ies and  the  State  Legislature  ought 
legally  to  give  him  that  right."  Mr. 
Jordan  further  said.  "I  earnestly 
submit  that  there  is  something  radi- 
cally wrong  with  a  man  if  he  can  not 
tell  the  truth  because  it  is  right  to 
tell  the  truth  regardless  of  whether 
he  believes  in  providential  punishment 
of  lying. ' '     Another   of  the  five   dis- 


senters, the  Rt.  Rev.  E.  A.  Penick, 
bishop  coadjutor  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Episcopal  Diocese,  said.  "Many 
men  are-  so  uncertain  as  to  their  re- 
ligious convictions  that  hey  are  hard- 
ly able  to  make  any  statement'  of 
them  at  all,  yet  they  may  be  men  of 
character  and  dignity. ' ' 

That  is  the  truth  of  the  matter  and 
The  Citizen  agrees  with  The  Greens- 
boro Daily  News  that  the  readiness 
of  these  clergymen  to  speak  out  thus 
frankly  on  a  question  of  this  kind 
is  a  healthy  sign  of  the  times.  There 
ought  not  be  a  religious  test  for  testi- 
fying in  court  in  a  State  Avhich  boasts 
its  religious  freedom.  A  man's  pro- 
fessed disbelief  in  God  or  in  divine 
punishment  may  influence  our  esti- 
mate of  his  credibility ;  but  if  he  is  in 
possession  of  information  which  he 
Avants  to  get  before  a  court,  or  which 
might  have  a  bearing  upon  a  case  in 
process  of  trial,  a  law  that  forbids 
his  being  hea^d  is  obviously  prepos- 
terous. Court  and  jury  can  put  what 
valuation  they  please  upon  his  testi- 
mony, but  by  all  means  let  him  testify. 
As  the  Reverend  Mr.  Jordon  says, 
that  is  his   "moral  right. " 


"No  use  to  hunt  the  happy  days — 
They're  with  you  all  the  time; 

They're  loafin'  with  you  'long  the  ways 
An'  singin'   in  a  rhyme. 

No  use  to  search  the  world  around 
An'  think  they're  far  and  fleet; 

The  brightest  of  'em  still  are  found 
In  violets  at  your  feet." 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  NEWSPAPERS 


(Exchange) 


Paul  Green,  of  "In  Abraham's  Bos. 
om"  fame  and  member  of  the  facul- 
ty of  the  University,  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  North  Carolina  Literary  and 
Historical  Association  a  few  years 
ago,  stated  that  it  had  been  found  by 
reliable  investigators  that  proportion- 
ately there  were  less  readers  of  books, 
whether  of  fiction  or  otherwise,  and 
of  periodicals  and  magazines  in  this 
State  than  in  any  other  in  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two;  and 
he  cited  the  Saturday  Evenng  Post, 
which  had  discovered  it  had  less  sale 
here  as  an  example,  and  coupling  this 
with  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  autos 
in  the  State  ranked  very  well  with 
the  rest  of  the  country,  caused  him 
to  remark,  that  "North  Carolinians 
may  be  a  riding  people  but  they  are 
not  a  reading  people." 

But  whether  they  read  books,  maga- 
zines and  so  on,  or  not,  the  fact  is, 
Mr.  Green  to  the  contrary,  North  Caro. 
linians  have  been  very  good  readers 
of  newspapers  in  the  near  two  hun- 
dred years  that  they  have  been  print- 
ed in  the  State. 

A  hundred  years  ago  there  were 
few  newspapers  indeed  in  North  Caro- 
lina, not  more  than  one  west  of  Ral- 
eigh, and  of  those  not  a  single  one 
was  printed  of  tener  than  once  a  week. 
In  this  respect  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  the  first  daily  was  pub- 
lished in  Wilmington,  in  1851,  but 
this  was  for  campaign  purposes  only, 
and  lasted  but  a  few  weeks.  The 
first  paper  to  have  a  regular  dailv 
edition  excepting  Sundays,  was  the 
Raleigh    Standard,    and    this    was    in 


1865. 

It  must  be  remembered  too  tlu.t 
though  the  papers  were  few  in  num- 
ber, they  were  well  read.  It  would 
be  safe  to  say  that  each  copy  In  ti«'»sd 
early  days  was  well  examined  by  at 
least  a  dozen  readers.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  also,  that  there  were 
very  few  possessed  of  enough  means 
in  those  days  to  subscribe  to  news- 
papers. But  the  condition  was  about 
the  same  in  all  of  the  nearby  States, 
and  the  number  of  North  Carolinians 
subscribing  to  and  reading  papers  were 
equal  to  the  number  of  white  people 
in  any  Southern  State. 

Now,  many  of  these  old  papers  were 
finely  gotten  up,  and  contained  bits  of 
knowledge  gathered  from  the  whole 
world,  and  from  reading  them  one 
gained  a  fairly  liberal  education.  The 
great  failing  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  early  days  lay  in  the  fact  that 
they  printed  too  much  of  a  political 
nature.  The  Raleigh  Register,  whose 
four  pages  were  not  two-thirds  the 
size  of  a  page  in  the  News-Topic, 
would  take  up  a  whole  edition  of  the 
paper  in  earring  the  message  of  An- 
drew Jackson,  and  sometimes  they 
couldn't  carry  it  all,  and  would  say 
that  it  would  be  continued  in  the  next 
issue.  It  was  presumed  that  the  sub- 
ject of  politics  was  of  paramount  in- 
terest. 

Nevertheless,  the  story  of  the  news- 
paper of  the  State  is  an  absorbing 
one,  and  the  announcement  that  the 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission 
is  planning  to  compile  a  history  of 
the  State's  newspapers  will  be  of  in- 
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terest  to  many,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  borders  of  the  State.' 

The  files  of  the  old  State  papers,  in 
the  Library  at  Raleigh,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  Duke  Univer- 
sity, Salem,  and  at  Wake  Forest,  are 
of  almost  priceless  value,  and  these 
will  be  drawn  upon  at  length  in  writ- 
ing up  their  story. 

The  oldest  papers  files  at  Raleigh 
are  those  of  the  Register,  beginning  in 
1799.  These  are  of  great  value.  Many 
more  are  almost  as  valuable.  All  of 
these  will  be  drawn  upon. 

Another  interesting  feature  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  journalism 
in  the  State,  is  the  large  number  of 
men,  whose  chief  life  work  was  in  the 
printing  of  newspapers,  some  of  whom 
cast  long  shadows  over  the  history  of 
the  State.,  notably  William  W.  Hold- 
en,  of  the  Standard,  of  whom  J.  G. 
DeR.  Hamilton  noted  historian  has 
said  that  he  was  the  storm  center 
of   North   Carolina   politics   for  more 


than  a  fourth  of  a  eentury;  Josiah 
Turner,  his  famous  antagonist,  who 
did  so  much  in  his  Raleigh  Sentinel, 
to  break  up  the  Carpet  Bag  regime ; 
and  in  Joseph  Caldwell  of  the  Char- 
lotte Observer,  Randolph  Shotwell  of 


the  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  and  last 
but  no  means  least,  Josephus  Daniels 
of  the  News  and  Observer,  who  start- 
ing like  W.  W.  Holden,  in  the  news- 
paper business  when  he  was  a  boy 
in  his  'teens,  worked  himself  up  to 
National  eminence,  and  though  in- 
active for  near  half  a  century,  is  still 

vigorous,  and  daily  writes  editorials 
with  the  same  characteristic  pep  as 
he  did  back  in  the  eighties. 

Yes,  all  in  all,  it  is  a  notable  ven- 
ture that  the  Historical  Commission 
has  embarked  upon,  and  it  is  hardy 
necessary  to  say  that  the  compilation 
when  completed  will  be  esteemed  and 
sought   for  far  and   wide. 


DOBBIN  POPULAR  IN  WASHINGTON 

If  Washingtonians  were  forced  to  rely  upon  Dobbin  for  their  transporta- 
tion, they  would  feel  badly  inconvenienced.  But  putting  Dobbin  in  the  class 
of  diversions — ah,  that  is  a  different  thing!  Approximately  500  horses 
are  kept  in  Washington  for  riding  purposes.  Three  hundred  of  these 
are  privately  owned. 

Seventy  miles  .of  bridle  paths  wander  through  beautiful,  cool  Rock 
Creek  Park  by  the  side  of  small  streams  and  falls  and  through  a  maze  of 
tall  trees  just  now  beginning  to  don  their  autumnal  colors.  Here  rider 
encounters  rider,  and  echo  of  galloping  hooves  is  always  in  the  air.  It 
is  estimated  that  1,000  people  daily  enjoy  the  recrecation  of  horse-back 
riding,  and  the  demand  for  saddle  horses  has  exceeded  the  supply  this  year. 
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THE  PRICE  OF  TEXTBOOKS  SHOULD 
NOT  EXCEED  15  PER  CENT  WHOLESALE 

PRICE 

(Exchange) 

High  school  textbooks  may  be  pur-  price  fixed  by  the  state  board  of 
chased  by  the  children  of  the  state  -at  education  at  which  any  book  should 
prices  not  to  exceed  fifteen  per  cent       be    bought. 

above  the  wholesale  prices  under  the  "In   fixing  the   retail   price   under 

new  form  of  high  school  contract  en-  authority  of  the  law,"  according 
tered  into  between  the  state  board  of  to  Superintendent  Allen's  letter, 
education  and  \he  publishers,  which  "the  state  board  of  education  felt 
requires  that  the  publisher  stamp  in  that  it  was  a  fair  and  reasonable 
each  book  both  the  wholesale  and  re-  price  for  both  the  dealer  and  the 
tail  price,  it  was  learned  last  week  publisher,  for  the  following  reasons: 
from  a  letter  sent  to  county  and  (1)  The  market  is  compulsory  as 
city  superintendents  by  State  Su-  the  120,000  high  school  children  must 
perintendent  of  Public  Instruction  secure  books;  (2)  there  is  a  mono- 
A.   T.   Allen.  poly    of  trade  as  there    is    only  one 

This  information  was  sent  to  the  dealer  in  a  community;  (3)  adver- 
local  ^superintendents/  ^s  a  r,esult  tising  is  free  as  the  schools  inform 
of  complaints  coming  to  the  state  the  children  where  to  obtain  books; 
office     that     prices    in     excess    of    a       and    (4)    no    capital    is  necessary  as 

the  publishers  furnish  books  on  60 
or  90  days  time  and  most  of  the 
trade  is  during  the  first  week  of 
school,  enabling  the  merchant  to  pay 
his   bills   out   of   these  proceeds. 


fifteen  per  cent  commission  were 
being  charged  by  dealers  for  high 
school  textbooks.  With  the  price 
stamped  in  each  book,  t<he  patrons 
and     pupils    will      know    the    exact 


ADVERSITY  TESTS  THE  MAN 
Men  generally  are  inclined  to  be  generous,  somewhat  forgiving,  and 
fairly  brotherly.  Yet  at  our  best  we  fall  far  short  of  what  we  should 
be,  especially  as  regards  truly  charitable  deeds.  It  is  well  enough  for  us 
to  be  jovial,  clasp  hands,  make  merry,  jest  and  be  happy  under  light  of 
success.  That  does  not  test  the  man.  Any  ordinary  mortal  can  walk 
bravely  when  plenty  and  peace  illuminate  his  path,  even  though  he  has 
earned  the  right  so  to  do.  But  that  person  only  walks  like  a  king  when 
adversity  crowds  him,  or  he  sees  his  less  fortunate  neighbor  down  and  ris- 
es to  the  event,  shoulders  his  own  or  his  brother's  sorrow  and  marches  on 
to  human  victory.  We  should  endeavor  to  find  the  opportunity  of  adding 
new  blessings  to  our  brothers,  forgetting  what  good  we  may  have  done,  for 
the  good  deeds  of  tomorrow  are  to  be  the  most  beautiful. — Selected. 
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A  COLLEGE  EXAMINATION  WITH  A 

BROOM 


(Over  Sea  and  Land) 


A  hero  of  the  negro  people  is  Mr. 
Booker  T.  Washington.  He  tells  his 
own  story  in  the  book  '  'Up  from 
.  Slavery,"  which  has  been  translated 
into  most*  European  languages,  as 
well  as  into  Chinese !  As  a  little  fellow 
he  was  a  slave.  When  he  had  a 
chance  to  go  to  school  he  found  that 
all  the  children  had  at  least  two 
names,  hut  all  the  name  he  had  was 
"Booker,"  so  while  the  teacher 
was  calling  the  roll  he  adopted  the 
name  of  ' '  Washington, ' '  and  later 
inserted  T.  for  Taliaferro.  For  a 
while   he   worked   in    a   mine. 

"  One  day  while  at  work  in  the  coal 
mine,  I  overheard  miners  talking 
about  a  great  school  for  colored  peo- 
ple in  Virginia  ...  I  noiselessly 
crept  as  close  as  I  could.  ...  It 
seemed  to  me  that  it  must  be  the 
greatest  place  on  earth ;  not  even 
Heaven  was  more  attractive.  .  .  . 
I  resolved  to  go  to  that  school,  al- 
though I  had  no  idea  how  I  was  to 
reach  it.  .  .  .That  thought  was  with 
me  day  and  night. 

"By  walking,  and  begging  rides, 
after  a  number  of  days  I  reached 
Richmond,  Va.,  eighty-two  miles 
from  Hampton,  completely  out  of  mon- 
ey. .  .  .  I  walked  the  streets  till 
midnight,  then  I  slept  under  the  side- 
walk. I  was  tired  and  hungry;  I  was 
everything  but   discouraged. " 

The  next  day  he  got  work  which  he 
kept  until  he  had  earned  enough  to 
take  him  to   Hampton.     On  reaching 


there  he  had  to  pass  a  novel  examin- 
ation. This  is  what  he  says  about  it : 
"I  felt  as  if  I  had  reached  the 
Promised  Land.  ...  I  presented 
myself  to  the  head-teacher  .... 
but  I  could  see  she  had  doubts  about 
admitting  me.  After  some  hours  she 
said  to  me.  'This  next  room  needs 
sweeping. "  Take  a  broom  and  sweep 
it. '  Here  was  my  chance.  Never  did 
I  receive  an  order  with  more  delight. 
...  I  swept  that  room  three  times 
and  I  dusted  it  four  times.  All  the 
woodwork  and  furniture  I  went  over 
four  times.  I  had  the  feeling  that  my 
future  depended  upon  the  impression 
I  made.  The  teacher  inspected  it, 
she  rubbed  her  handkerchief  on  the 
walls  and  the  desks,  then  she  quietly 
said,  'I  guess  you  will  do  to  enter.' 
I  was  one  of  the  happiest  souls  on 
earth.  That  was  my  college  examina- 
tion. 

"She  offered  me  a  place  as  janitor, 
to  work  my  way.  The  work  was  hard 
and  taxing,  but  I  stuck  to  it,  working 
late  at  night,  and  rising  at  four  in 
the  morning. ' ' 

Such  was  Booker  Washington's  de- 
termined beginning,  and  thus  he  strug- 
gled, year  after  year.  Now  he  is 
known  and  honored  all  over  the  world. 
Harvard  gave  him  a  degree;  Queen 
Victoria  entertained  him  at  Windsor 
Castle.  Simply,  earnestly  he  labor- 
ed for  his  people,  training  thousands 
of  them  to  earn  respect  by  honest 
work  and  manly  living. 
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THE  MENACE  OF  PERJURY 


(The  Lutheran) 


(The  late  Judge  William  H.  Stanke 
of  Philadelphia,  when  a  delegate  at  a 
Lutheran  conference  where  prayer 
was  under  consideration,  made  the 
following  remarks  on  the  indifference 
of  coujTt  officials  to  the  administra- 
tion of  oaths,  and  the  prevalence  of 
perjury.     Ed.) 

1  would  like  to  crave  your  attention 
for  a  moment  to  a  subject  which,  to 
my  mind,  deserves  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  every  Christian  minister,  and 
every  Christian  layman,  namely,  the 
subject  of  greater  regard  for  the  name 
of  Almighty  God,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  judicial  oaths,  .as  well  as  in 
the  appeal  to  Him  for  the  protection 
of  the  Court  and  Commonwealth,  in 
the  opening  of  courts  of  justice. 

I  regard  every  >ath  as  an  appeal 
to  Almighty  God,  upon  the  part  of  the 
person  taking  the  oath,  asking  him  to 
witness  the  truth  of  the  statement  the 
person  is  about  to  make,  or  the  evi- 
dence he  is  about  to  give,  and  being  an 
appeal  to  Almighty  God,  such  appeal 
is,  in  effect,  a  prayer,  and  should  be 
made  with  due  and  proper  reverence. 

I  regret  to  say,  that  in  actual  prac- 
tice, especially  before  our  minor  judi- 
cial tribunals,  but  little  respect,  so 
far  as  reverence  is  concerned,  is  paid 
in  the  use  of  the  Holy  Name  of  God, 
in  connection  with  the  usual  language 
of  an   oath. 

Many  of  the  officers  of  our  courts 
observe  but  little  ceremony,  and  usu- 
ally no  reverence,  when  they  adminis- 
ter the  oath,  either  to  witnesses,  to 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  or 
to  officers  who,  in  the  usual  transac- 


tion of  the  business  of  courts,  may  be 
called  upon  to  assume  an  obligation, 
or  give  testimony. 

Dujring  the  past  thirty  years  I  can 
only  remember  one  official  of  the 
court, — a  dear,  gentle  old  man, — who, 
in  his  manner  of  administering  an 
oath,  gave  constant  testimony  to  his 
personal  appreciation  of  the  solemn 
act  which  was  being  performed  by 
him.  He  would  insist  upon  all  per- 
sons in  the  court  room  being  seated; 
he  would  command  a  perfect  silence, 
and  then,  with  clear  and  distinct 
enunciation,  in  a  most  solemn  and  im- 
pressive manner,  he  would  repeat  the 
words  of  the  oath  which  the  person 
was  about  to  take,  and  when  he  would 
come  to  the  concluded  portion,  in 
which  the  name  of  Almighty  God  was 
used,  he  would  raise  his  eyes,  as  if 
in  prayer,  towards  heaven,  and  repeat 
the  name  of  his  Maker.  This  good  old 
man, — who  was  universally  respected 
by  the  members  of  my  profession, — 
has  been  called  to  his  reward.  I  wish 
that  his  example  would  be  followed 
by  all  officials  in  the  Commonwealth 
occupying  a  similar  position.  I  re- 
gret to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in 
these  practical  days  of  ours,  some  of 
our  courts  have  deemed  it  unnecessary 
to  follow  the  tradition  and  custom  of 
years,  in  the  daily  opening  of  the 
court,  by  appealing  to  God  to  protect 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  honorable 
court,  but  have  substituted,  in  the 
place  thereof,  a  simple  striking  of  the 
gavel,  followed  by  the  words :  '  'In  the 
name  of  the  Commonwealth,  this  court 
stands   open  for   business,"   followed 
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by  a  few  more  raps  of  the  gavel,  and 
then  the  court  is  considered  open.  I 
am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  our  courts  still  do  ap- 
peal to  God  to  preserve  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  honorable  court,  but 
the  manner  of  the  appeal  might  be 
made  much  more  dignified,  formal  and 
reverential.  In  fact,  so  little  atten- 
tion is  often  paid  to  the  use  of  a 
serious  and  reverential  manner  of  ad- 
ministration of  an  oath,  that  it  has 
come  to  be  a  by-word,  that  the  fee 
for  the  administration  of  the  oath  is 
often  uttered  in  the  same  breath  with 
the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah,  so  that 
the  uninitiated  might  think  it  was  a 
necessary  part  of  he  language  of  the 
oath.  The  most  solemn  form  of  oath 
is  that  by  the  uplifted  hand,  in  which 
the  language  is : 

"I  do  solemnly  swear,  by  Almighty 
God,  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts,  that 
the  evidence  I  am  about  to  give  is 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  truth,  and  so  I  shall  an- 
swer to  God  at  the  Great  Day." 

The  more  usual  form,  however,  is 
that  of  placing  the  hand  upon  the 
Bible,  and  simply  saying  "that  the 
evidence  (or  the  statement)  is  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  so  help  me  God. ' ' 

How  Carelessness  Becomes  Evident 

The  effect  of  this  careless  adminis- 
tration of  oaths  is  apparent  in  the 
fjrequent  cases  of  perjury.  I  know 
that  some  people  say  that  a  man  who 
will  tell  a  lie  will  perjure  himsef.  I 
dp  not  agree  to  the  correctness  of 
such  a  statement.  On  the  contrary, 
I  believe  that  there  are  many  who 
might  be  guilty  of  falsehood  under 
some  circumstances,  who  would  hesi- 
tate to  repeat  the  falsehood,  and  de- 


liberately call  upon  Almighty  God  to 
witness  the  truth  of  the  false  state- 
ment. I  do  not  know  what  is  the 
cause, — whether  it  is  because  men  are 
not  so  serious  and  reflective  now  as 
formerly,  qr  whether  it  is  due  to  a 
change  of  sentiment  on  the  subject  of 
conscientious  scruples  in  the  taking 
of  an  oath,  or  if  for  other  reasons, 
but  this  I  know,  that  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago  you  could  go  into 
any  of  our  local  courts  and  you  would 
find,  on  a  jury  being  impaneled  and 
sworn,  that  on  an  average  three,  four, 
or  five,  or  often  more  of  the  jurors 
would  demand  to  be  affirmed,  instead 
of  sworn,  while  now,  you  often  see — 
in  fact  it  is  the  usual  rule  to  see— the 
whole  jury  standing  up  and  being 
sworn,  the  cases  of  those  who  ask  to 
be  affirmed  being  now  very  exception- 
al. I  fear  the  cause  of  this  is  simple 
carelessness  upon  the  part  of  men 
who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  \o 
consider  the  subject  at  all.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  due  to  an  increased  rega:'i. 
for  the  oath,  and  a  decreased  incHna 
tion  to  take  an  affirmation  instead  of 
a  judicial  oath,  but,  I  repeat,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  due  to  indifference  or  to  a 
simple  want  of  examination  of  the 
subject  upon  the  pai't  of  thos'i  nho 
apparently  seem-  to  havTe  no  time  for 
such  things  in  this  busy,  pushing,  ener- 
getic, age  in  which  we  are  living. 

Here  is  a  field  of  usefubjess  for 
the  Church.  Our  pastors  should  im- 
press upon  their  people  that  an  oath 
is  an  appeal  to  Almighty  God.:  that 
such  an  appeal  is  a  prayer,  and  that, 
in  the  taking  or  the  administration  of 
an  oath,  thetre  should  be  the  same 
solemnity,  the  same  dignity,  the  same 
reverence,  as  one  would  use  in  a 
spoken  prayer. 
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MRS.  COOLIDGE  IN  A  NEW  ROLE 


(Morganton 

No  woman  in  public  life  is .  more 
loved  and  admired  than, Mrs..  Calvin 
Coolidge.  She  has  a  secure  place  in 
the  hearts  of  the  American  public 
because  of  her  sweet  womanliness  and 
gentle,  unaffected  manner.  Presiding 
for  years  as  mistress  of  the  White 
House  left  her .  apparently  unspoiled 
and  unchanged. 

The  role  of  poet  is  a  new  one  for 
her,  and  the  touching  lines  she  has 
contributed  to  "Good  Housekeeping" 
shoAV  her  as  a  mother  whose  love  and 
faith  transcend  her .  sorrow.  Here 
"The  Open  Door"  has  both  beauty 
and   sentiment : 

"You,  my   son, 

Have   shoAvn  me   God. 

Your  kiss  upon  my  cheek 

Has  made  me  feel  the  gentle  touch 


News-Herald) 

Of:  Him  .who  leads  vis  on. 

The  memory  of  your  smile,  when 

young,    . 
Reveals   His   face. 
As  mellowins:  years  come  on  apace. 
.    And  when   you   went  before, 
You  left  the  gates  of  Heaven  ajar 
That  I  might  glimpse, 
Approaching  from   afaJr, 
The  glories  of  His  grace. 
Hold,  son,  my  hand, 
Guide  me  along  the  path 
That,  coming 
I  may  stumble  not, 
Nor  roam, 

Nor  fail  to  show  the  way 
Which    leads    us — Home." 

The  poem  was  inspired  by  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  her  son 
Calvin    Coolidge,    Jr. 


A  FINE  GIFT 

Mrs.  Susan  L.  Thomason,  estimable  woman  of  this  city,  who  died  recent- 
ly, left  behind  her  a  grateful  remembrance  that  will  last  long  when  she 
devised  $1,000  to  the  Junior  Orphans  Home  here.  It  was  a  gift  of  love 
pure  and  simple  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Thomason,  who,  being  denied  the 
companionship  and  devotion  of  children  of  her  own,  wished  to  give  for 
children  who  have  been  bereft  of  a  parent. 

The  gift  itself  is  not  only  a  fine  one  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the 
estate  she  left,  but  she  has  set  a  fine  example  for  others  to  do  an  act  of 
lasting  good  by  making  provision  in  their  wills  for  gifts  to  the  same  in- 
stitution. Davidson  County  and  North  Carolina  have  a  fine  asset  in  the 
Junior  Order  Orphans  Home  and  their  people  will  qome  more  and  more 
to  appreciate  it  as  the  years  pass.  This  fine  act  by  a  woman  who  had  no 
children  of  her  own  to  love  will  doubtless  be  an  incentive  to  others  to 
follow  her  lead. — Lexington  Dispatch.  •    ,  . 
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EXPLORING  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  SEA 


By  Julia  W.   Wolfe 


Would  you  not  like  to  explore  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  ? 
Aside  from  the  jungles  and  deserts 
of  Africa,  there  are  but  few  spots  on 
this    earth    not    frequented    by    man. 

Seven  tenths  of  this  earth  is  out 
of  sight,  beneath  the  oceans.  Most  of 
this  vast  submarine  area  remains  un- 
explored. Here  and  there  meagre  de- 
tails of  geography  have  been  reveal- 
ed as  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Avhere  pearls 
are  fished,  etc.  Several  of  its  topo- 
graphic features  have  been  named, 
but  these  names  are  hardly  known 
except  to  hydrographers  and  ocean- 
graphers. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  names  is 
Telegraph  Plateau.  This  designation 
was  given  by  Lieutenant  Maury  sev- 
enty-five years  ago  to  a  region  as  big 
as  all  Europe.  The  existence  of  the 
plateau  is  a  matter  of  practical  inter- 
est to  all,  since  it  furnishes  a  com- 
paratively level  surface,  of  a>  moder- 
ate depth,  over  which  run  most  of  the 
transatlantic  cables.  One  would  ex- 
pect the  school  geographies  and  such 
text-books  to  say  a  great  deal  about 
it.  They  do  not.  It  is  not  even  men- 
tioned  in  many. 

So  it  is  with  other  known'  features 
of  submarine  geographies,  except  the 
costal  shoals,  reefs,  and  channels  that 
affect  navigation  and  a  few" banks" 
that  are  famous  fishing  grounds.  The 
pupil  at  school  who  gets  to  be  on  in- 
timate terms  with  New  Zealand,  Chim- 
borazo  and  Timbuctbo,  and  even  scrap_ 
es  a  casual  acquaintance  with  Rawal 
Pindi,  Antananarivo,  and  the  Gulf 
of   Gabes,    learns    nothing   about    the 


Crozet  Rise,  the  Japan  Trench,  the 
Cape  Trough,  the  Marianne  Ridge, 
the  Brazil  Basin,  the  Congo  Canon, 
the  Tuscadora  Deep  and  the  Swatch 
of  No  Ground.  Every  year  hundreds 
of  thousands'  of  people  travel  within 
two  or  three  miles,  Vertically,  of  lands 
they   have   never   heard   about. 

Owing  to  neW  methods  of  sound- 
ing the  ocean  depths,  hydrographers 
are  now  rapidly  putting  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  on  the  map  in  more  senses 
than  one.  They  are  charting  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  ocean  floor  with  a 
fullness  of  detail  that  seemed  impos- 
sible a  decade  ago.  As  the  work 
progresses  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
found  to  have  many  important  bear- 
ings upon  human  affairs  besides  those 
already  recognized. 

One  vital  relation  of  sub-sea  geo- 
graphy to  the  human  environment 
has  only  recently  obtained  the  recog- 
nition it  deserves,  even  in  scientific 
circles.  For  years  seismologists  have 
been  mapping  regions  of  relative 
strength  and  weakness  in  the  earth's 
crust  that  determine  the  distribution 
of  earthquakes.  Their  maps  ended 
at  the  seashores.  Many  tremors  that 
"mark  the  earth  with  ruin"  have 
their  origin  beneath  the  sea.  Thus 
maps  of  seismic  geography  are'  incom- 
plete and  of  ten  misleading  if  '  they' 
do  not  include  the  floor  of  the  oCean 
oh  one  side  to  deep  submarine  valleys 
on  the  other. 

•  Even  if  there  were  no  other  reaSOn 
for  making  accurate  surveys  of  the 
sea  bottom,  the  task  would  be  one 
of  urgent  importance  as  a  means  of 
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gaining  knowledge  in  the  light  of 
which  the  danger  from  earthquakes 
may  be  mitigated.  Science  has  now 
fully  awakened  to  that  fact.  Four 
years  ago  the  first  bathymetric  sur- 
vey of  an  ocean  area,  undertaken  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  seismology, 
was  carried  out  off  the  coast  of  Calif- 
ornia by  the  United  States  Navy  at 
the  request  of  the  Carnegie  Institute. 

Intensive  mapping  of  the  kind  re- 
quired for  tracing  faulty  lines  under 
the  ocean  was  made  possible  and  re- 
latively easy  by  the  newly  developed 
methods  of  "echo  soundings."  The 
International  Geodetic  and  Geogphysi- 
cal  Union  at  its  meeting  in  Prague, 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  far  more 
extensive  undertakings  of  similar  char- 
acter, in  the  shape  of  a  thorough  sur- 
vey of  all  the  so-caled  ocean  "deeps," 
or  regions  in  which  the  general  depth 
of  water  exceeds  3,000  fathoms.  With- 
in the  next  few  years  the  leading  mari- 
time nations  will  probably  embark  up- 
on this  epoch-making  task. 

Compared  with  the  recent  progress 
of  deep-sea  exploration  the  growth  of 
knowledge  in  this  field  has  heretofore 
been  sllow.  Systematic  soundings  of 
the  ocean  outside  of  coastal  waters 
were  begun  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century.  The  pioneer  promoter  of 
such  undertakings  was  Lieutenant 
Maury  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  the  first  efficient  apparatus  for 
deep  soundings  was  invented  in  1854 
by  Midshipman  Brooke  of  the  same 
service.  Plans  for  the  first  transat- 
lantic cable  gave  impetus  to  the  work 
in  the  Atlantic.  Even  as  early  as 
1854  Maury  felt  justified  in  publishing 
a   bathymetric   chart   of   that   ocean. 

In  the  seventies  came  a  number  of 


important  oceanographic  expeditions 
including  the  historic  cruise  of  the 
Challanger.  Soundings  were  a  routine 
part  of  these  enterprises.  The  list 
of  subsequent  scientific  expeditions 
on  the  high  seas  is  a  long  one,  and 
cable-ships  have  been  busy  making 
sections  across  all  the  oceans,  yet  as 
recently  as  the  year  1822  the  total 
number  of  soundings  made  in  depths 
of  1,000  fathoms  or  more  amounted 
to  not  quite  6,000 

As  hydrographic  investigations  came 
to  a  standstill  during  the  last  great 
war  and  were  not  resumed  to  any 
great  extent  until  three  years  after 
it,  the  figures  just  quoted  represents 
the  state  of  knowledge  prevailing  at 
the  time  most  of  the  ostensibly  up-to- 
date  bathymetric  charts  of  the  ocean 
were  compiled,  including  those  found 
in  the  latest  atlasses,  encyclopedias 
and  works  on  physical  geography.  It 
is  estimated  that  five-sixths  of  the 
ocean  is  more  than  1,000  fathoms  deep. 
Thus  the  charts  that  profess  to  show 
the  contours  of  the  sea  bottom  over 
an  area  totaling  more  than  116,000,000 
square  miles  are  based  on  barely  6,000 
soundings. 

In  other  words,  our  knowledge  of 
submarine  geography  is  based  on  an 
average  of  only  one  sounding  for 
more  than  19,000  square  miles — more 
than  the  area  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  combined. 

Despite  the  meager  data  of  sound- 
ings hitherto  available,  oceanographers 
have  believed  that  by  far  the  great- 
er part  of  the  ocean  bed  consists  of 
monotonously  level  plains,  so  that  a 
few  widely  scattered  soundings  show 
its  configuration  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy.    Thus,  along  a  course  of  3,200 
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miles  in  the  South  Pacific  Agassiz 
found  the  greatest  difference  in  depth 
to  be  only  400  fathoms,  or  an  average 
of  nine  inches  to  the  mile.  Ameri- 
can cable  steamers  in  the  North  Paci- 
fic found  over  a  stretch  of  100  miles 
an  extreme  deviation  of  only  250  feet 
from  a  mean  depth  of  about  19,000 
feet. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  inten- 
sive surveys  of  certain  ocean  areas 
recently  carried  out  have  revealed 
much  of  irregular  sub-sea  topography. 
This  is  true  of  the  cruise  completed 
a  few  months  ago  by  the  German  ex- 
ploring ship,  The  Meteror.  This  ves- 
sel left  Germany  in  April,  1925,  and 
returned  in  June,  1927,  having  made 
in  the  meantime  a  series  of  trips  back 
and  forth  across  the  Atlantic  in  differ- 
ent latitudes,  from  the  verge  of  the 
Antarctic  to  the  latitude  of  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands. 

In  the  course  of  these  crossings  she 
took  67,400  soundings  by  acoustic 
methods,  checked  by  occasional  sound- 
ings with  wire  and  lead.  The  sound- 
ings were  made  at  intervals  of  twenty 
minutes  or  oftener  corresponding  to 
distances  apart  of  two  miles  or  less, 
along  the  entire  route.  The  survey 
showed  an  extraordinary  complexity 
of  relief  where  a  general  flatness  of 
the  bottom  had  previously  been  as- 
sumed. 

The  work  of  this  expedition  also 
illustrates  the  marvelous  improvements 
lately  made  in  methods  of  deep  sea 
sounding.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  past  ten  years  have  witness- 
ed far  greater  progress  in  the  teeri- 
que  Of  such  operations  than  was  ac- 
complished in  the  whole  previous  his- 
tory of  hydrography,  despite  the  large 


amount  of  ingenuity  that  had  already 
been  devoted  to  the  development  of 
sounding  machines. 

The  new  acoustic  methods  of  sound- 
ing are  the  outgrowth  of  inventions 
made  during  the  World  War  for  locat- 
ing submarines  under  water.  The  lis- 
tening devices  developed  for  that  pur- 
pose provided  a  means  of  determining 
the  length  of  time  required  for  a 
sound,  originating  on  board  a  shit), 
to  travel  to  the  bottom  and,  after  re- 
flection, to  return  to  the  vessel.  This 
serves  to  indicate  the  depth,  as  the 
speed  of  sound  in  sea  water  in  known. 
It  amounts  roughly  to  4,800  feet  a 
second,  subject  to  certain  variations 
with  temperence,  salinity  and  pres- 
sure, for  which  appropriate  corrections 
can   be   applied. 

Half-a-dozen  different  system-?  of 
"echo  soundings,"  as  these  acoustic 
methods  are  called,  have  been  demised 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

The  acoustic  device  installed  on 
American  naval  vessels  and  also  used 
in  some  of  the  hydrographic  cam- 
paigns of  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  is  the  "sonic  depth 
finder,"  which  has  recently  been  de- 
veloped. In  this  instrument  a  trans- 
mitter attached  to  the  ships  bottom 
sends  out  a  series  of  audible  signals, 
the  time  intervals  between  which  can 
be  varied  at  the  will  of  the  op'-rator. 
The  echoes  of  the  signals,  :.s  reflected 
from  the  sea  bottom,  are  defected  by 
means  of  an  extremely  sensitive  re- 
ceiver known   as   the   "hydrophone." 

The  operator  wears  *  telephone 
head-set,  so  arranged  that  he  h^ars 
the  transmitted  sounds  with  One  ear 
and  the  echoes  with  the  other.  By 
varying   the   interval   between   trans- 
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mission  he  can  make  the  sendingl  of  a 
signal  coincide  exactly  with  "the  re- 
ceipt of  the  echo  of  the  preceding 
signal.  The  interval  between  trans- 
missions will  then  represent  the,  time 
required  for  the  sound  wave  to  reach 
the  bottom  and  return  to  the  ship, 
and  half  this  time,  in  seconds,  multi- 
plied by  4,800,  gives  the  depth  of 
water  in  feet.  Thanks  to  the  remark- 
able "binarural  sense,"  by  which  Ave 
are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  direction 
of  sounds,  very  slight  differences  in 
the  time  at  which  sounds  reach  the 
two  ears  are  easily  detected,  and  thus 
the  sonic  depth  finder  can,  it  is  said, 
measure  ocean  depths  with  an  error 
less  than  five  feet  to  the  mile. 

In  some  of  the  instruments  used 
abroad  the  signal  is  produced  by  the 
explosion  of  a  cartridge  and  the  depth 
is  shown  by  means  of  a  dial  or  a  pho- 
tographic recorder. 

Of  course,  the  world  wishes  to  know 
more  about  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
than  its  mere  topography.  Samples 
of  a  deep-sea  must  still  be  brought 
up  by  the  slow  mechanical  methods 
of  the  past.     The  living  creatures  of 


the  deep  must  be  dredged  by  equally 
slow  processes.  There  is  plenty  of 
work  left   for   oceangraphers. 

The  force  of  gravity  must  be  meas- 
ured over  all  parts  of  the  ocean  bed 
if  we  are  to  understand  the  move- 
ments of  the  earth 's  crust  that  have 
built  the  mountains  and  depressed  the 
sea.  Much  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  field  by  a  Dutch  geologist, 
Dr.   Meinesz. 

Gravity  is  measured  by  swinging  a 
carefully-timed  pendulum  and  the 
operation  is  so  delicate  that  it  was 
formerly  impracticable  to  carry  it 
out  on  the  unstable  deck  of  a  ship. 
Dr.  Meinesz  has  invented  an  instru- 
ment consisting  of  three  pendulums, 
swinging  in  different  planes,  and  a 
photographic  recorder.  This  is  used 
at  present  in  a  submarine,  submerged 
to  such  a  depth  as  to  avoid  the  move- 
ments due  to  waves,  and  the  results 
obtained  under  these  conditions  are 
believed  to  be  entirely  trustworthy. 
The  inventor  has  made  many  measure- 
ments with  it  in  different  oceans  and 
hopes  eventually  to  adapt  it  to  use 
on  ships  at  the  surface. 


WHY  CAN'T  PEOPLE  IN  WASHINGTON  VOTE 
The  District  of  Columbia,  which  includes  Washington,  was  ceded  to  the 
Federal  government  as  the  seat  of  the  national  government.  The  Con- 
stitution says  "  Congress  shall  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever  over  such  district."  This  was  deemed  necessary  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  best  interests  of  the  government.  Were  this  not  the  case 
the  local  government  might  adopt  policies  which  would  embarrass  the 
President  and  Congress.  A  capital  without  politics  was  the  ideal  of  the 
fathers  who  made  the  constitution.  Washington  does  not  belong  to  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  but  to  'all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  whd  govern  it  through  their  representatives.  Those  who 
live  on  the  "government  reservation"  called  Washington  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  no  part  in  its  administration.— The  Pathfinder. 
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SOUTHERN  HOSPITALITY 

(Mt,  Rainier  (Md.)  Prince  Georgian)  ' 


AVhile  spending  'son|e  time  iji  ,fhe 
Southland  this  summer  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  writer  to  Violate  a  traffiic 
law  of  Reiclsville,  N.  C.  Coming'  from 
this  section,  naturally,  when  the  in- 
fraction was,  realized,  and  the  ticket 
discovered  attached  to  the  wheel  of 
the  car,  considerable  apprehension  was 
felt,  until  the  card  was  read,  when  a 
feeling  of  distinct  admiration  and  one 
which  will  long  be  remembered  regis- 
tered  itself   with   the   driver. 

The  offending  motorist  had  run  his 
car  into  a  parking  space  on  the  town's 
busiest  street — one  of  'considerably 
more  traffic  .  than  anything  in  this 
section.  The  car  was  left  there  for  an 
afternoon.  It  so  happened  that  signs 
were  conspicuously  displayed  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  parking  was 
only  permitted  for  one  hour,  but  the 
driver  had  failed  to  notice  that.  Na- 
turally, a  car  left  so  long  in  such  a 
busy  place  Avould  attract  attention; 
hence   one   of   the   town's  traffic  men 


'siiw  it  and  tagged  it. 

This  tag  is  worth  the  attention  of 
the  reader,  and  especially  it  is  worthy 
of  this  town's  constabulary  and  the 
town's  officials.  It  said:,  "You  are 
Av.elcome  to  Reiclsville.  Park  as  long 
as  necessary  to  attend  to  your  business 
without  abusing  the  courtesy  extend- 
ed to  you  as  a  welcomed  visitor.  Keep 
this  courtesy  card  in  your  car."  It 
was  signed,  by  the  chief  of  police. 
On  the  reverse  side  of  the  card  ap- 
peared:  "To  Visitors:  For  any  in- 
formation about  the  city,  or  if  you 
have  any  misunderstanding  with  traf- 
fic officers,  phone  44-2,  municipal  build- 
ing.' ' 

Thinking  of  some  of  the  past  "mo- 
torist campaigns"  staged  in  this  sec- 
tion a  shudder  is  felt  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  often  visitors  come  to  this 
section.  Would  they  get  the  same 
treatment  the  Maryland  visitor  got 
in   the   case  pointed   out  above? 


HOW  FRENCH  HIGHWAYS  ARE  MADE  IMPRESSIVE 

In  France,  planting  trees  beside  the  road  is  as  much  a  part  of  road- 
building  as  the  surfacing.  What  it  means  can  be  appreciated  (only  by 
those  who  have  ridden  through  those  long  green  tunnels. 

When  the  necessities  of  war  destroyed  the  trees  along  the  roads  or 
they  had  to  be  sacrificed  for  military  operations,  the  contrast  between  this 
region  and  southern  France  was  pathetic.  But  one  of  the  first  work  of  re- 
construction undertaken  was  the  replanting  of  trees,  and  now  one  Can 
see  between  the  closely  cut-off  trunks  of  the  old  trees,  which  were  over 
a  foot  in  diameter,  the  new  saplings  already  some  10  or  12  feet  high. 

A  road  should  be  beautiful  as  well  as  useful,  and  the  esthetic  work 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  practical. 

—By  Ernest  E.  Calkins  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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A  COLONIAL  TOWN  TO  LIVE  IN 
MODERN  AMERICA 

(By  Walter  Raleigh,  in  Young  Folks) 

The    peaceful    little    town    of    Wil- 


liamsburg, once  the  capital  of  the 
Crown  Colony  of  Virginia,  is  to  be 
restored  to  its  appearance  as  it  was 
at  the  time  when  the  momentous  ev- 
ents which  led  up  to  the  American 
Revolution  transpired   there. 

A  portion  of  the  individual  wealth 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  is  to  be 
used  to  change  the  town  completely 
from  its  present  appearance  to  its 
quaintness  and  charm  when  George 
Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  other  fathers  of  the 
Republic  trod  its  streets  and  lifted 
their  voices  in  protest  or  in  praise  of 
political   events. 

There  remain  in  the  town  more  than 
forty  public  buildings  and  private 
Colonial  residences  which  stood  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  These  have  been 
bought  and  will  be  maintained  per- 
petually as  a  reminder  of  the  lives  of 
the  founders  of  the  United  States. 
The  appearance  of  the  little  town  will 
be  restored  as  exactly  as  possible  to 
its  aspect  of  150  years  ago. 

Many  of  the  fine  old  houses  still 
are  the  homes  of  lineal  descendants  of 
their  first  owners,  who  will  continue 
to  live  in  them.  In  other  cases,  homes 
will  be  built  for  those  whose  houses 
are  to  be  cleared  away.  Williamsburg 
now  has  a  population  of  2,402  per- 
sons. 

The  town  is  rich  in  architectural 
and  historical  memories.  The  march 
of  time  has  almost  passed  it  by.  Prob- 
ably this  town  alone  among  all  those 
which  stood  before  the  Revolution  is 


suitable  to  be  made  a  national  Colo- 
nial shrine.  Boston  Common,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  other  cities 
which  were  important  in  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  could  not  now  be  re- 
turned to  their  former  appearance. 

But  the  little  town  of  Williamsburg, 
Virginia — where  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  written  which  was  incorporated 
in  the  Constitution;  where  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  received  its 
inception  in  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Burgesses;  where  George 
Washington  and  Lafayette  planned  the 
Battle  of  Yorktown,  and  where  Pat- 
rick Henry  delivered  his  history-mak- 
ing orations — can  and  will  be  complet- 
ely restored.  In  the  150  years  since 
the  Virginia  capital  was  removed  to 
Richmond,  Williamsburg  has  not  been 
greatly    disturbed. 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary 
of  Williamsburg  possesses  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  building  in  the 
United  States  designed  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren.  From  this  fine  old 
building,  straight  through  the  little 
city,  stretches  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
Street,  laid  out  in  the  original  plan 
of  the  town.  At  the  other  end  of 
this  broad  Colonial  street  stood  the 
House  of  Burgesses  which  was  des- 
troyed by  fire.  The  foundations  re- 
main, and  plans  and  descriptions  have 
been  found  from  which  the  old  build- 
ing and  even  its  decoration  and  fur- 
nishing can  be  duplicated.  Scatter- 
ed along  the  mile  length  of  this  street 
stand  many  splendid  examples  of  Col- 
onial   public    and    private    buildings. 
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There  are  three  large  public  Greens 
from  which  all  modern  structures  will 
be  removed  so  that  they  will  present 
again  the  same  appearance  as  when 
they  were  built  originally. 

The  town  of  Williamsburg  was  laid 
out  in  1632  and  named  to  honor  King 
William.  In  1699  the  government  of 
the  colony  of  Virginia,  which  then  ex- 
tended to  the  Mississippi  River,  was 
removed  from  Jamestown  to  Williams- 
burg. The  College  of  William  and 
Mary  was  already  located  there,  it 
having  been  established  by  royal  char- 
ter in  1693.  A  building  designed  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  then  al- 
ready up  and  the  Bruton  Parish 
Church,  which  still  stands  as  the  old- 
est church  in  continuous  use  in  the 
United  States,  was  also  then  in  ex- 
istence. 

The  church  stood  at  the  corner  of 
a  long  public  green,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  Governor's  Palace  was 
built.  A  high  school  on  the  site  of 
the  Palace  and  a  hotel  and  several 
other  buildings  are  to  be  demolished 
and  the  Governor's  Palace  will  be  re- 
built and  re-furnished  in  its  original 
form  and  setting. 

The  little  old  Colonial  court  house 
on  Court  Green  still  stands.  Three 
or  four  more  modern  buildings  will 
be  razed  to  restore  the  Green. 

Directly  across  from  the  court 
house  stands  a  curious  eight-sided 
tower  called  the  Powder  Horn.  It 
was  built  in  1714  and  was  an  ammuni- 
tion house  from  which  Washington 
supplied  himself  when  he  marched 
off  to  Braddock's  relief.  Lord  Dun- 
more  's  removal  of  the  power  from  this 
arsenal  in  April  1775,  precipitated 
the  ReTolution  in  Virginia,  on  the 
morning  after  the  Battle  of  Lexing- 


ton, but  before  the  news  of  that  en- 
counter had  reached  the  South.  The 
buildings  surrounding  the  Powder 
Horn  will  be  cleared  away. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Couirt 
Green  is  the  Colonial  home  of  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  who  was  Secretary 
of  State  and  Attorney  General  in 
Washington 's  Cabinet.  Near  it  is  the 
Peachey  House,  headquarters  of  Roehk 
ambeau  just  before  the  Battle  of 
Yorktown,  and  also  the  building  in 
which  General  Lafayette  was  enter- 
tained wihen  he  revisited  America. 
Close  to  it  stands  the  Griffin  House, 
on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street, 
where  lived  Judge  Cyrus  Griffin,  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

The  fine  Colonial  brick  home  of 
George  Wythe,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Palace  Green,  beside  the  Bruton  Par- 
ish Churchyard,  remains  as  it  stood 
when  Washington  and  Lafayette  to- 
gether planned  the  Battle  of  York- 
town  there.  It  was  built  in  1755  and 
its  owner,  twenty  years  later,  George 
Wythe,  was  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

Tazewell  Hall,  the  birthplace  of 
Edmund  Randolph,  also  remains  prac- 
tically as  it  was  long  before  the  Revo- 
lution. Its  interior  finish  is  of  solid 
mahogany.  The  home  of  another 
member  Gf  the  Randolph  family,  Pey- 
ton Randolph,  the  first  President  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  is  not  far 
distant.  The  Tucker  House,  in  which 
the  wife  of  John  Randolph  lived  be- 
fore her  marriage,  and  a  fine  example 
of  early  Colonial  design  in  the  Blair 
House,  also  remain. 

Bassett  Hall,  one  of  the  finest  an- 
eient  buildings  in  the  town,  stands  at 
the  end  of  a,  long  lane  of  trees.  It 
-vras  the  property  of  Burwell  Bassett, 
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whose  uncle,  George  Washington,  was 
frequently  a  visitor.  The. great-grand- 
father of  Martha.  Washington  is  bur- 
ied in  the  Bruton  Parish  Churchyard. 
In  1841  Vice-President.  John  Tyler 
was  living  at  Bassett  Hall  when  the 
son  of  Secretary  of  State  Daniel.  Web- 
ster galloped  down  the  long  lane  of 
trees  to  bring  the  news  of  the  death 
of  President  Harrison  and  of  his  own 
succession."  The  house  stands  in  a 
paark  of  several  hundred  acres  of 
woodland. 

The  Colonial  home  of  John  Paradise 
on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street  is 
an  unusual  example  of  early  brick 
work.  The  Saunders  House,  where 
Governor  Dinwiddie  lived  in  1751 
while  the  Palace  was  being  repaired, 
is  an  equally  fine  specimen  of  a  diff- 
erent style.  A  third  type  of  Colonial 
architecture  exists  in  the  Waller 
House,  not  unlike  the  ancient  neigh- 
boring Audrey  House  in  its  Colonial 
garden.  On  .a  window  pane  of  the 
Audrey  House  is  scratched  the  date, 
1734.  Behind  the  building  stands  the 
original  kitchen  and  a  small  brick 
office  room  with  a  fine  large  outside 
chimney. 

One  of  the  oldest  remaining  build- 
ings in  Williamsburg,  which  stood 
when  the  town  was  known  as  Middle 
Plantation  and  the  capital  was  at 
Jamestown,  is  the  Gait  House,  on  the 
north  side  of  Francis  Street.  The 
Vest  House  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
Street  stands  near  the  site  of  the  old 
capitol.  The  Chiswell  or  Wise  house 
near  the  east  end  of  the  town  was 
probably  erected  about  1750.  The 
Coke  or  Garret  House,  standing  in  a 
beautiful  Colonial  garden,  dates  from 
1775.  There  is  another  Garret  House, 
a  fine  Colonial  frame  building,  on  the 


Palace  Green. 

,,  The.  home  of  Colonel,  Wilson. Miles 
Carey,  a.  delegate „  to  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention, in  1776,  Avas  frequently. visited 
by  Washington  when  he.  was  studying 
surveying  at  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, a  short  walk  way.  It  is  said  that 
the  parents  of  .Mary  Carey  discourag- 
ed .the  inconspicuous-  engineer's  woo- 
ing of  their  daughter,  and  that  Mary 
fainted  on  the  porch  of  this  house 
some  years  later,  when  she  was  the 
wife  of  Edward  Ambler  and  General 
Washington  rode  past  on  his  triumph- 
al return  from  his  victory  over  Gen- 
eral Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown. 
Mary's  sister  was  the  wife  of  Lord 
Fairfax.    . 

Besides  the  wealth  of  Colonial  resi- 
dences, Williamsburg  still  possesses 
many  fine  old  public  buildings.  In 
William  and  Mary  College  stands  three 
excellent  examples.  The  Hall,  de- 
signed by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  is 
the  oldest  college  building  in  America, 
antedating  Massachusetts  Hall  at 
Harvard.  The  Wren  Building  Avas 
ravaged  three  times  by  fire  but  its 
thick  walls  remained.  Its  architect- 
ural designed  is  almost  as  it  was  ori- 
ginally. 

In  this  building  George  Washing- 
ton studied  and  received  his  certifi- 
cate as  a  surveyor,  and  it  also  housed 
three  other  Presidents,  Jefferson,  Mon- 
roe and  Tyler,  and  the  great  first 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
John  Marshall,  in  their  student  clays. 

At  one  side  of  the  Christopher  Wren 
building  stands  the  home  of .  the  col- 
lege presidents^  erected  in  1732,  aiui 
in  constant  use  as  a  residence  for  the 
head  of  the  institution  since  that  time. 
It  was  a  French  war  hospital  during 
the   Revolution,  and  wac  accidentally 
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burned,  King  "Louis  "XVI ^restoring  it 
at  ?<his" 'own'  expanse.  Opposite  the 
President's  House  and  forming'  a"  tri- 
angle '/with  it  and  "the  Wren  building, 
stands  Braffertona  Hall,  built  in  1723, 
which  'has  escaped  damage  from  Gri 
and  remains  exactly  as  it '  was'  first 
constructed. 

These  three  college  buildings  make 
use  Of  native  brick,  the  ends  of  which 
alternately  are  turned  outward  and 
finished  with  a  curious  glaze  almost 
like  glass.  Dilligent  experiments  have 
failed  to  reveal  the  method  by  which 
this  high  fused  polish  was  acquir- 
ed. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  Street,  facing  the  College, 
nearly  a  mile  away,  stands  the  ori- 
ginal little  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  in  which  the 
momentous  legislative  acts  of  the  pre- 
revolutionary  period  were  engrossed. 
It  was  a  familiar  working  place  for 
many  of  the  orators  and  statesmen 
whose  names  are  forever  linked  with 
American   independence. 

Behind  the  clerk's  house  stands  the 
old  prison,  which  was  built  in  1701'. 
In  it  were  confined  the  associates  of 
Black  Beap.d,  the  pirate,  who  were 
executed  in  1718.  It  is  amusing  to 
recall  that  300  pounds  of  the  original 
subscriptions  for  founding  the  college 
were  accredited  to  "several  pirates" 
on  the  account  books.  Not  far  from 
the  old  jail  stands  the  poor-debtor's 
prison,  almost  abutting  the  First  Nat- 
ional Bank.  The  modern  bank  build- 
ing  will  be  cleared  away.  The  build- 
ing, originally  known  to  the  colonists 
as  "Bedlam,'"  the  first  hospital  for 
insane  people  in  the  United  States, 
stands  on  Francis  Street.  Three  gen- 
erations of  the  Gait  family,  all  phy- 


sicians', served  as  chief  medical"  offi- 
cers' of  the  insane  hospital,  over  an 
unbroken  period  !  of  a  century. 

One  of  the  famous  buildings  of 
Williamsburg,  the  Raleigh  Tavern, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1859.  It  is 
to  be  restored.  The  "'ordinary'''  in 
this'  tavern  was  operated  in  colonial 
times  by  Henry  Wetherburn,  whose 
wares  "were  so  favorably  known  that 
William  Randolph  sold  200  acres  of 
land  to  Thomas  Jefferson's  father  for 
"Henry  Wetherburn's  biggest  bowl 
of  arrack  punch." 

:  Raleigh  Tavern  was  twice  used  as 
an  assembly  place  for  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  when  the  Royal  Governor 
dissolved  the  Assembly  for  discussing 
disloyal  petitions  and  resolutions,  in- 
cluding 'the  decision  to  set  aside  a 
day  fop  fasting  and  prayer  in  1774 
when  news  of  the  blockade  of  Boston 
Harbor  was   received. 

Raleigh  Tavern  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  well-known  scholastic  fra- 
ternity being  established  there  on  De- 
cember 5,  1776. 

The  foundations  of  the  first  theatre 
in  America,  built  in  1716,  are  to  be 
used  again  for  erecting  a  new  build- 
ing as  a  replica  of  the  original.  The 
theatre  contributed  to  the  gayety  and 
fashionable  life  for.  which  Williams- 
burg was  known  when  it  was  the  Old 
Dominion  capital. 

Governor  Francis  Nicholson 's  first 
intention  wTas  to  honor  his  sovereigns 
by' laying'  out'tjie  .'streets  in  the  form 
of  a.  monogram,  of  W  and  M,  but  two 
ravines  interfered ,  with  his  patriotic 
purpose.  The  main  street  he  then 
named  to  honor  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  the  two  parallel  streets  he 
named  Francis  and  Nicholson  to  honor 
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himself.  Easily  aceesible  by  water,  rail  and 
The  small  city  of  Williamsburg  is  automobile  and  not  far  from  Washing- 
situated  on  the  peninsula  of  Virginia,  ton,  D.  C,  it  is  expected  that  Wil- 
both  the  York  River  and  the  James  liamsburg,  restored  to  its  original  col- 
River  being  about  seven  miles  distant,  onial  appearance,  will  draw  many  visi. 
The  town  is  fourteen  miles  from  Jam-  tors.  The  route  from  Washington 
estown,  about  fifty  miles  east  of  Rich-  passes  through  the  historical  towns  of 
mond,  and  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Fredericksburg,  Rappahannock  and 
Newport  News.  It  lies  on  the  Chesa-  Yorktown,  and  the  journey  would  be 
peake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  in  beautiful  like  walking  through  the  pages  of 
rolling  country  by  water,  rail  and  American  history  back  to  its  earliest 
forest.  beginning. 


THE  BUILDERS 

A  builder  builded  a  temple. 

He  wrought  it  with  grace  and  skill; 
Pillars  and  groins  and  arches — 

Were  fashioned  and  placed  at  his  will. 
All  men  said  as  they  saw  its  beauty 

"It  shall  never  know  decay; 
Great  is  thy  skill,  Oh,  Builder! 

Thy  fame  shall  endure  for  aye." 

A  teacher  builded  a  temple 

With  loving  and  infinite  care, 
Planning  each  arch  with  patience, 

Laying  each  stone  with  prayer. 
None  praised  the  unceasing  efforts, 

None  knew  of  the  wondrous  plan, 
But  the  temple  the  teacher  builded 

Was  unseen  by  the  eye  of  man. 

Gone  is  the  builder's  temple 

Crumbled  into  the  dust; 
Low  lies  the  stately  pillar, 

Food  for  consuming  rust. 
But  the  temple  the  teacher  builded 

Will  last  while  the  ages  roll; 
For  that  be*utif«l,  uaseen  temple 

Was  a  child's  immortal  sonl. 

— Selected. 
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PLUM  JAM 

(Exckoag©) 


Paul  and  Penny  had  been  sniffling 
under  the  kitchen  windows  and  around 
the  doorsteps  all  morning,  for  there 
was  a  delicious  smell  in  the  air.  Aunt 
Lydia,  armed  with  a  long  spoon,  stir- 
red something  in  a  big  kettle  on  the 
stove.  The  stuff  was  dark  red,  and  it 
smelled  like  fruit,  spice  and  hot  sugar, 
which  it  was. 

"Aunt  Lydia  is  making  plum  jam," 
Penny  said  wisely.  "It  will  be  done 
in  a  few  minutes  now,  and  when  she 
gets  ready  to  put  it  into  the  jar  she 
is  going  to  give   us   some,   I   think." 

After  awhile  Aunt  Lydia  came  to 
the  door.  "Paul  and  Penny,"  she 
called,  ',:I  want  you  to  do  an  errand 
for  me.  I  promised  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Bigelow  some  excelsior  to  make  nests 
with.  Bring  your  express  wagon  to 
the  entry  door,  and  we'll  pack  it 
full." 

At  any  othipr  time  the  children 
would  have  run  with  joy  to  get  the 
wagon,  but  now  they  went  rather 
slowly.  How  could  they  wait  for 
plum  jam  until  they  had  made  that 
long  trip  down  to  Miss  Mary  Ann's 
house  and  back?  Still  there  was 
nothing  else  to   do. 

With  sober  faces  they  trundled  the 
little  wagon  round  to  the  entry  door 
and  helped  pack  it  tight  with  excel- 
sior. 

"Oh,  wait  a  minute,"  Aunt  Lydia 
said  when  the  load  was  on.  "I've 
just  remembered."  She  leaned  over 
and  made  a  little  hole  in  the  excelsior; 
then  she  went  into  the  kitchen  and 
came  back  with  something  in'  her 
hand.     "Give  this  to  Miss  Mary  Ann 


with  my  compliments,"   she   said. 

To  Miss  Mary  Ann  with  her  com- 
pliments!  Paul  and  Penny  looked  at 
each  other  in  dismay.  Were  they  not 
to  have  any  plum  jam  after  all?  For 
here  it  was,  dark  red  and  shining  in 
the  crystal  jar,  so  delicious  looking 
that  they  felt  sure  they  could  eat  the 
whole   quart. 

The  wagon  creaked  dismally  as  they 
walked  down  the  road  to  Miss  Mary 
Ann's.  It  seemed  to  whine,  "Plum 
jam,  plum  jam, "  in  a  sorrowful  voice. 

Paul  and  Penny  were  very  solemn; 
but  when  they  had  gone  halfway  they 
forgot  their  woe,  for  a  forlorn-look- 
ing little  clog  came  out  from  behind 
a  hedge  and  showed  plainly  that  he 
wanted  to  make  friends.  Paul  and 
Penny  could  not  resist  him. 

"He  is  a  stray  dog,"  said  Paul. 
"And  half  starved,  too.  Let's  name 
him  Frowsy. " 

"Oh,"  cried  tender-hearted  Penny. 
"Do  you  suppose  Aunt  Lydia  will  let 
us  keep  him?" 

As  they  neared  Miss  Mary  Ann's 
house  Paul  began  to  sniff.  "I  smell 
something  sour, ' '  he  said  to  his  sister. 

Penny  wrinkled  her  nose.  '"Just 
like  vinegar,"  she  answered.  "It 
makes  me  want  to  sneeze.  What  can 
Miss  Mary  Ann  be  cooking?" 

Miss  Mary  Ann  came  out  to  meet 
them  as  they  stopped  in  front  of  the 
kitchen  door.  She  held  up  both  hands. 
"There!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  should 
have  let  Aunt  Lydia  know.  Mr.  Barn- 
es gave  me  plenty  of  excelsior  out  of 
his  store.  You  can  just  take  the  load 
back  to  her,  Paul  and  Penny,  for  her 
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own  hens'  nests,  though  I  thank  her 
just  the  same."  /  ^   >■ 

"Yes'm,"  said  Paul  and  Penny. 
"Do  you  see  our  new  dog,  Miss  Mary, 
Ann  V ' 

But  just  then  the  'hew  dbg  caught 
sight  of  Miss  Mary  Ann's  cat  under 
a  rhododendron  bush.  With  a  dash  he 
was  into  the  bush,  and'  with  another 
dash  the  cat  "was  out  of  it.  Then 
across  the  yard  they  went,  a  brown 
streak  and  a  yellow; 

"Dear,  dear!"  said  Miss  Mary  Ann. 
"Call  him  off,  children,  while  I  run 
back  to  my  kettle. ' ' 

It  took  five  whole  minutes  to  quiet 
Frowsy  and  to  soothe  the  feelings  of 
the  offended  cat.  When  Paul  and  Pen- 
ny came  back  to  the  kitchen  at  last, 
Miss  Mary  Ann  ,A\*as  in  the  pantry. 
As  they  started  off  again  with  the 
wagon  she  put1  her  head  out  of  the 
window.  ' '  Tell  your  Aunt  Lydia  that 
one  good  turn  deserves  another, "  she 
called. 

' '  '  One  good  turn  deserves  anoth 
er,- '  ' '  Penny  repeated  obediently. 
"Oh,  look,  Paul;  he's  just  crazy  to 
go  after  that  cat  again  !  " 

They  hurried  out  of  the  yard,  and 
Frowsy  forgot  the  cat  and  hurried 
after  them.  As  they  came  in  sight 
of  Aunt  Lydia 's  house  the  same  deli- 
cious smell  of  hot  sugar  came  Avaft- 
ing  out. 

"Plum  jam!"  cried  Paul. 

Penny  stopped  short  in  the  lane. 
"Oh,  Paul,  we  forgot  to  give  that 
jar  to  Miss  Mary  Ann!' 

This  was  dreadful.  It  had  been 
bad  enough  not  to  want  Miss  Mary 
Ann  to  have  the  jam,  but  to  forget 
to  give  it.  to  her  was  worse  still. 

,Paul  began  to  dig  into  the  excelsior. 
"  There  is  no  use  in  pulling  the  wagon 


air  the  way  back,"  he  said.  "I'll 
iparry  ?the  jam  down. ' ' 

Penny  looked  on  wistfully  as  he  lift- 
ed-the  jar.  Then  she  and  Paul  had 
the  surprise  of  their  lives.  The  jam 
hfid1  changed!  'Insteau*  of  "being  *a 
rich,  dark' red,  it  waLs  distinct '  green. 
What  had  happened1  to  :  iff"  What 
could  have  happened  in 'that'  short 
time  t '  '  • ' 

"It  has  souredj"  Penny  said  in 
awe.' 

"The  sun  must  have  been  too  hot," 
said    Paul,   ruefully. 

Frowsy  was'  the  only  cheerful  one 
of  the  trib  when  they  reached  the 
kitchen  door. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Aunt  Lydia. 
"Back ''with  a  stray  dog  and  ~  all  the 
excelsior ?     What    does    this    mean?" 

Paul  explained  about  the  excelsior. 

"And,  Aunt  Lydia,"  he  went  on, 
'''we — Ave  are  bringing  the  jam  back, 
too.  We — it"  He  gulped  and  could 
get  no  further. 

"We  forgot  to  give  it  to  Miss 
Mary  Ann,"  finished  Jenny.  "Be- 
sides," she  added  sadly,  "it  soured 
on  the  road. ' ' 

"Soured?"  cried  Aunt  Lydia." 
"Nonsense,  Penn !"  She  st6oped  and 
lifted  the  jar.  "Why,  this  isn't  jam 
at  all,"  she  said.  "It's  green  tomato 
pickle."     ■ 

Paul   and   Penny   could   only   stare. 

"Hoav  did  you  come  by  green  to- 
mato pickle?"  Aunt  Lydia  asked. 
"Speak  up,  Paul  and  Penny." 

' '  We  didn  't  come  by  it,  Aunt  Lyd- 
ia," Paul  said.  "The  jam  just  turn- 
ed into  it. " 

'"-Did  Miss  Mary  Aim  send  me  any 
message?" 

"No'm,"  said  Paul.  Then  lie  ad- 
ded:    "Oh,  yes,  she  said:     <Tell  her 
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that   one   good   turn   preserves   anoth-  go   wash   your  hands,   and   then  come 

er. '  "                         -    '—  into  the  kitchen' ahct  geYyour  snack. " 

"Deserves''  another,    Paul,"      Cdr-  Paul   and   Pennjr  latighed   for   pure 

rected  Penny.    ''""*  "     '  '"""  joy  when  they  sat  down  to  the  table, 

Miss  "Lydia    shook    With    laughter,  for  Aunt   Lydia   was  spreading  slices 
"Now  I  know' what' happened, ''   she  of  loaf  bread  and  golden  butter,  and 
saidr  fJ/Miss  Mary  Ann  took  out  the  after    the'  butter   came    thick  '  spread- 
jam'  when'  you    weren't1  looking    and  ings   of  rich   plum  jam. 
put- in  the  pickle  for  me."             •    .■  ■  <  "But   you   sent    the   jar   of   jam'   to 

The    two    children    looked    tremend-  '  Miss  Mary  Ann, ''  Penny  said  with  a 

ously  rebeved.    <  puzzled   look. 

"This  is' our  new  dog, ''  they  pluck-  Aunt   Lydia   laughed   again.     "And 

ed  up  courage  to  say,     ''Oh,  may  Ave  do    you    think,    my    little    town-bred 

keep  him?''        '     >'A     ;  Penny,   that    I   made   only   one   jarful' 

"'Well,    I    suppose    so, "    answered  of  jam  at  a  time."  she  said. 
kind  hearted-Aunt  Lydia.     "And  now 


The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  but  no  man  or  set  of  men  have  the 
right  to  say  I  shall  not  work  if  I  desire,  any  time,  anywhere. — C.  W.  Hunt. 


A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SPEAKS  WISELY 


(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 


The  one  regrettable  feature  of 
our  American  school  system, ' '  said 
Michael  J.  Lavelle  in  a  sermon, 
September  8,  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, New  York,  "is  that  it  is  not 
prepared  to  offer  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

' '  We  Catholics  have  Worked  out 
a  fine  systen  of  schools  of  our  own, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  many  of 
our  people  use  them.  About  one- 
half  of  the  CaChdib:  children  m  the 
nation  are  in  the  public  'schools, 
however  and  We  must'  consider 
means  of  gaining- '■religious' instruction 
for  tdiem. 


'"Primarily,  of  eocrse,  ('religious 
instruction  should  be  given  in  the 
home,  but  instruction  in  the  home 
should  be  supplemented  by  instruction 
from  other  sources.  Our  public  schools 
were  not  always  without  religious  in- 
struction. It  was  only  as  the 
population  in  the  nation  began  to 
become  heterogeneous  in  its  religious 
make-up  that  it  became  necessary  to, 
do   away  with  such  instruction. 

"Now,  of  course,  if  we  are  to  re- 
store it,  we  must  do  so  in  a  manner 
'V.iat  will  not  offend  or  transgress  the 
•  rights  of  anyone. ' ' 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  SEPTEMBER 


Room.  No.  2 
— A— 

David  Hyatt  and   Talmadge  Wade. 
— B— 

Nathan  Cable,  John  Garrett,  Ed 
Cavanaugh,  Henry  Easley,  Bill  Goss, 
Julian  Tuck,  Andrew  Watson  and 
Harold  Watters. 

Room  No.  3 
— B— 
Lemuel    Watson,    Melvin    Ca.thron, 
Alvin   Roberts,   Jesse   Laton,  Johnnie 
Price  and  Jasper   Causey. 
— B— 
Waldo    Moore,    Arlie    Maddox    and 
Wiley    Moore. 

Room  No.  4 
— A— 
James  Mills,  Lester  Wall,  Roy  Earn- 
hardt and  Howard  Pralix. 
— B— 
Ben   Chattin,  Walter  Ricks,  Ernest 
Farr,  Ca,rl  Pettus  and  Edward  Eggus. 
Room  No.  5 
— A— 
Ernest    Carter,    John    Chaippel,   Ar- 
nold  Cecil   a<nd   John   Thompson. 


— B— 

John  Bundy,  Roy  Colbert,  Burleson 
Edwards,  Belmont  Flynn,  Lloyd  Fil- 
lngim,  Walter  Scott,  Robert  Truelove, 
Ben  Woody,  J.  Badie  Goforth,  Collie 
McMahan,  Shirley  Earnhardt,  Vance 
Thomason,  James  Rivenbark,  Joe 
Baughcum,  Lewis  Coggins,  Hubert 
Hines,  Toy  Jackson,  Johnny  Sports, 
Claud  Slate,  Henjry  Smallwood,  Ral- 
eigh Style  and  Arthur  Marshburn. 
— A— 
Room  No.  6 

Jack  Daniels,  Luther  Fulp,  James 
Correll,  Harvey  Causey,  Carl  Griffin, 
Richard  Wilder,  Russell  Moore  and 
Clinton  Coates. 

— B— 

Howard  Cable,  Neal  Howell,  Robert 
Branch  and   Herman  Nunnery. 
Room  No.  7. 
— A— 

Obie  Harris,  Garland  Smith,  Jesse 
Bange,  Lester  Yontz,  John  Nixon,  Ray 
Terris,  James  Byres,  Wilson  Dorsey, 
John  Flannery,  Herman  Barret,  Rob- 
ert Smith  and  Herschel  Crews. 


A  while  ago  a  cask  was  picked  up  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  off  Cape 
Bathurst  on  the  Canadian  coast.  There  did  not  seem  anything  remarkable 
about  the  barrel  until  the  finders  opened  it  to  see  what  was  inside.  Then 
they  discovered  papers  which  showed  that  the  cask  had  been  set  adrift  in 
the  Behring  Strait  between  Alaska  and  Siberia  just  twenty-five  years 
before.  This  cask  was  ,one  of  thirty-four  which  were  set  afloat  in  order 
to  test  the  truth  of  the  theory  that  there  was  a  great  ocean  current  pass- 
ing from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  The  current,  it  was  thought,  entered 
the  Arctic  Sea  by  the  strait,  washed  the  northern  shores  of  Canada  and 
Greenland,  and  finally  flowed  into  the  Atlantic  between  Greenland  and 
Spitzbergen.  Only  seven  of  the  thirty-four  casks  have  ever  been  reported 
as  seen  again.  Two  of  these,  including  the  one  picked  up  off  Cape  Bath- 
urst, actually  got  into  the  Atlantic,  so  that  the  theory  of  the  current 
from  one  ocean  to  another  seems  to  be  clearly  established. — Youth's  World. 
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Joe  Moose,  a  former  member  of 
Forsyth  Cottage,  Avho  was  paroled  last 
January,  visited  us  last  Monday. 


Miss   Harris,   the   newly  appointed 

Superintendent    of    Public  Welfare, 

Davidson    County,    visited  the    insti- 
tution  last   Tuesday. 


Miss  Yernie  Goodman,  secretary  to 
the  superintendent,  has  returned  a^ter 
an  absence  of  several  months.  Wp 
are  glad  to  have  her  with  us  again. 

The  ovens  at  the  bakery  are  now 
in  excellent  condition,  Mr.  Thompson 
and  his  boys  having  made  a  number 
of  necessary  repairs  last  week. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Morris,  officer 
and  matron  in  charge  of  Forsyth  Cot- 
tage, are  back  on  the  job  again,  after 
a  pleasant  vacation. 


Casey  Smith,  whose  skull  was  frac- 
tured in  an  automobile  Avreck  two 
weeks  ago,  is  rapidly  recovering  and 
Ave  expect  him  to  return  from  the 
Concord   Hospital  in  a  short  time. 


The  recent  rainy  spell  prevented 
the  gathering  of  quite  a  lot  of  our 
vegetables  and  they  will  probably  be 
wasted.  It  also  revealed  leaks  in  a 
number  of  our  buldings,  making  re- 
pairs necessary  at  once. 


The  dairy  inspector  sent  out  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
testing  our  cattle  aigain  for  milk  pro- 
duction, butter  fat  and  feed  cost. 
Our  previous  record  was  excellent  and 
we  hope  to  maintain  same  standard. 


Rev.  J.  M.  Varner,  pastor  of  Ep- 
Avorth  M.  E.  Church,  Concord  con- 
ducted the  regular  service  in  the  au- 
ditorium last  Sunday  afternoon.  His 
\7ery  interesting  talk  on  "What  is  Your 
Life,"  wa;s  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all 
present. 


AYe  A\Tere  delighted  last  week  upon 
the  receipt  of  a  certificate  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  stating  that 
our  herd  of  carttle  is  free  from  tuber- 
culosis. We  have  never  had  this  dis- 
ease in  our  herd,  but  this  is  the  first 
certificate  received  from  the  govern- 
ment. 


Incessant  rain  during  the  past  tAvo 
Aveeks  made  it  necessary  to  keep  the 
boys  inside  most  of  the  time.  Boys 
like  activity  such  as  bright  sunny 
days  afford  and  these  dull  days  create 
a  feeling  of  restlessness  among  both 
the  boys  and  the  officers  in  charge. 
Hoav  nice  it  A\Tould  be  to  have  a  mod- 
ern gymnasium,  Avhere  these  young- 
sters could  enjoy  indoor  sports  in 
rainy  Aveather,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  the  cottage  basements. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lisk,  officer 
and  matron  in  charge  of  RoAvan-Ire- 
dell  Cottage,  have  returned  from  a 
month's  vacation.  On  his  return  Mjr. 
Lisk  bought  quite  a  supply  of  rho- 
dodendron, mountain  laurel,  Avhite  pine 
and  spruce  to  be  distributed  on  our 
campus.  If  all  our  officers  were  equal.  I 
ly  thoughtful  Ave  would  soon  have' 
our  campus  supplied  Avith  native 
shrubbery,  which  is  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful   that   can   be    obtained. 
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Some  time  ago  the  school  bought 
a  pair  of  fine  Sunday  shoes 'for  each 
boy.  When  a  boy  is  paroled  he  is 
required  to  turn  in  these  shoes  before 
leaving  in  order  that  we  'may  keep  a 
supply'  for  incoming  boys.  During 
the  past  three  months  the  office  has 
the  appearance  of  a  store  conducting 
a  cut  rate  shoe  sale,  as  we  notice 
twenty  or  more  pairs  piled  up  there 
today.    ■•'• 


The  coming  "World's  Series  base- 
ball g-ames  between  the  Chicago  Cubs, 
American  League  champions,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Athletics,  American  Lea- 
gue pennant  winners,  is  being  con- 
siderably discussed  among  the  boys, 
with  each  team  having  about  ai>  even 
number  of  admirers.   ■When  the   um- 


pire calls,  ''Play  Ball,*'  m  October 
Sth,  we  expect  to  li:rl  l'/oi,h  bin'?  and 
officers  grouped  about  the  i'Mflio  m'-s 
in  various  cottages. 


October  8th,  the  opening  day  of  the 
Cabarrus  District  Fair,  will  be  the 
next  red  letter  day  in  the  lives  of  the 
Training  School  boys.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  the  chief  topics  of  conver- 
sation on  the  campus  concern  our  an- 
nual hike  to  the  fair  grounds;  the 
horse  races,  the  midway  with  all  its 
attractions,  whether  or  not  the  fat 
lady  has  been  able  to  reduce  since  last 
year,  etc.  Both  officers  and  boys  in 
our  Various  departments  are  working 
diligently  on  the  material  for  the' 
Training  School  exhibit  and  every- 
body is  ''rarin'  to  go." 


THE  OPEN-AIR  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  OF  THE  SOUTH  AT 
FLETCHER,  N.  C. 

At  Calvary  Episcopal  church  at  Fletcher,  the  rector,  Rev  Clarence 
Stuart  McClellan,  Jr.,  is  carrying  out  a  unique  and  original  idea,  being 
founder  of  what  is  known  as  the  Open-Air  Westminster  Abbey  of  the 
South.  In  a  wide,  tree  -shaded  space  in  front  of  the  church  are  being 
placed,  at  intervals,  memorials  to  Southerners  whose  memory  is  worthy  of 
perpetuation.  Those  who  are  being  honored  are  not  the  heroes  of  war, 
but  are  those  who  as  musicians,  writers  and  artists  contributed  to  the 
pleasure  and  happiness  of  humanity.  A  score  or  more  large  boulders  with 
bronze  tablets,  appropriately  inscribed,  have  already  been  erected  in  this 
beautiful  plot.  The  latest  addition  to  the  number  is  the  marker  erected 
by  the  Uncle  Remus  Association  of  Georgia  to  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  The 
unveiling  exercises  were  held  recently,  attended  by  possibly  two 
thousand  admirers  of  the  South's  greatest  story-teller. .. It  was  a  mem- 
orable occasion,  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  uniting  in  an  impressive 
program  of  praise  and  admiration  in  honor  of  the  creator  of  "Uncle 
Remus. ' ' — Morganton  News-Herald. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 


1 :45  A.  M. 
4:21  A.  M. 
9:58  A.  M. 
2 :02  P.  M. 
3 :45  P.  M. 
6:43  P.  M. 
7 :54  P.  M. 
8  :46  P.  M. 
8 :56  P.  M. 


2 :25  A.  M. 
4 :51  A.  M. 

7:51  A.  M. 
8  :15  A.  M. 
8 :55  A.  M. 
11 :29  A.  M. 
■     3:31  P.  M. 
8 :48  P.  M. 
9 :39  P.  M. 
Concord    ex- 
cept   No.    38,    northbound. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington   and    beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Con- 
cord to  discharge  passengers  coming 
from    Washington    and   beyond. 


No. 

30  To  New  York 

No. 

136  to  Washington 

No. 

36  to  New  York 

No. 

46  to  Monroe 

No. 

34  to  New  York 

No. 

12  to  Richmond 

*No. 

38  to  New  York 

No. 

32  to  New  York 

No. 

40  to  New  York 

Southbound 

No. 

29  to  Birmins'ham 

No. 

31  to  Augusta 

No. 

11  to  Charlotte 

No. 

33  to  New  Orleans 

No. 

39  to  Atlanta 

No. 

37  to  New  Orleans 

No. 

45  to  Westminister 

No. 

135  to  Atlanta 

No. 

35  to  New  Orleans 

*A11    trams    stop    in 

Zf^j 
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BUT  ONCE 


But  once  I  pass  this  way 

And  then,   .    .    .     and  then 

The  silent  door  swings  on  its  hinges, 

Opens,   closes.    .    .    .    and   no   more 

I  pass  this  way. 

So,  while  I  may.  *? 

With  all  my  might  I  will  essay 

Sweet  comfort  and  delight 

To  all  I  meet  upon  the  Pilgrim  way, 

For  no  man  travels  twice,  the  Great  Highway 

That  winds  through  darkness  up  to  light 

Through  night. 

Today.  — Exchange 
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"A  GREAT  LOVE  STORY" 

Two  workmen  met  one  day  after  a  separation  lasting  for  some  years. 
One  man  said  to  the  other,  "Well,  Bill,  an'  who're  you  working  for  now, 
mate?"  The  reply  was  given  promptly,  and  wiith  a  smile:  "Same  old  firm, 
lad;    wife   an'    ttvo   'kids'!" 

In  my  judgment,  sir,  this  is  the  world's  greatest  love  story  because  it 
"glorifies  the  commonplace"  as  no  other  love  can  do.  It  is  really  the  love 
story  of  millions  of  hard-working  men  and  woman,  whose  love  for  each 
other  has  overcome  the  monotony  of  existence;  life's  pettiness,  irritabilities 
and  lack  of  color. 

And  the  closing  chapter  of  the  love  story  is  embodied  in  Chevalier's  great 
song : 

"We've  lived  together  for  forty  years  an'  more, 

An'   it  ain't  been   a   day  too   much! 
An'  there  ain't  another  lady  in  the  land 
That  I'd  swop  for  my  dear  old  Dutch!" 
A   working  man  or  woman  who   can  honestly  and  truthfully   say   that    in 
the  twilight  of  life's  experience,  has  got  a  love  story  worth  the  telling. 

— Exchange 


THE  WORLD  IS  NOT  GROWING  WORSE 

It  is  no  wonder  that  many  people  declare  that  the  world  is  growing  worse 
for  the  simple  reason  the  press  is  literally  filled  with  stories  of  accidents, 
catastrophes,  crime  and  other  disconcerting  news.  This  is  the  kind  of  stuff, 
baa-ring  a  few  conspicuous  items  of  constructive  activities  on  the  part  of  the 
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public,  that  catches  the  attention  of  the  reader.  But,  we  do  not  think  con- 
ditions arc  worse.  It  is  simply  this  in  a  nut-shell — the  means  of  communi- 
cation have  been  so  well  developed  till  wide  awake  reporters  let  nothing  es- 
cape. Just  lately  the  press  has  given  nartion  wide  publicity  to  the  spirit  of  com- 
munism till  the  majority  of  news  paper  readers  through  curiosity  just  look 
to  see  if  any  new  tragedy  has  occurred.  Unconsciously  the  general  public  is 
cultivating  a  taste  for  the  blood  curdling  and  sensational  stories.  We  are 
of  the  opinion  if  the  good  works,  of  the  good  people,  were  given  an  equal 
publicity  we  would  not  be  so  prone  to  think  the  world  is  growing  worse. 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  thinks: 

There's  a  space  for  good  to  bloom  in 

Every  heart  of  man  or  woman, — 
And  however  wild  or  human, 

Or  however  brimmed   with  gall, 
Never  heart  may  beat   without  it; 

And  the  darkest  heart  to  doubt  it 

Has  something  good  after  all. 


*   #  *   * 


THE   SMALL  VOICE 

After  reading  the  many  reports  of  the  past  hurricane,  centered  in 
the  tropical  belt,  that  has  devastated  property  and  taken  its  toll  of  human 
life,  ais  it  swept  its  course,  we,  for  many  days  nervously  awaited  its  arrival, 
hoping  it  would  spend  its  fury  before  reaching  this  point.  Well,  it  reached 
us  in  the  usual  equanoetial  stormy  style,  strong  winds  accompanied  with  an 
exceptionally  heav\  downfall  of  rain.  We  experienced  the  storm  from  one 
oi~  the  highest  points  in  the  county,  and  listened  to  the  fury  of  the  wind  as 
it  whistled  around  the  corners  of  the  house  lashing  the  rain  with  a  power 
that  made  one  seriously  meditate,  especially  when  all  was  dark  on  the  out- 
side, as  to  consequences.  This  storm  reminded  us  of  the  equinoctial  storms 
of  years  ago  on  the  coast  of  eastern  Virginia.  Naturally  .ve  thought  uf  the 
past,  and  pictured  our  childhood  home,  with  mother,  who,  on  such  occasions 
quietly  repaired  to  her  own  room  and  viewed  the  storm  with  ai  sereness  that 
inspired  all  of  her  children  with  a  feeling  of  safety.  During  these  storms 
she  never  failed  to  say,  "I  pray  for  the  safety  of  the  poor  sailors.'*  That 
remark   was   said   reverently,   and   impressively.     Since   then    we   have    learned 
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that  her  maternal  ancestors  were  of  the  early  Virginia  Navy,  and  later  there 
were  members  of  the  same  line  in  the  United  States  Navy.  We,  today,  can 
understand  the  import  of  the  prayer  for  the  sailor  boy — it  was  the  call  of 
the  blood.  With  these  thoughts  in  mind  we  ■  finally  fell  asleep  realizing 
nothing  till  the  early  dawn,  and  then  found  that  "all  was  well."  There 
is  not  a  doubt  that  the  mother's  faith  in  the  unseen,  recalled  that  night  as 
seen  in  childhood,  inspired"  faith  and  gave  to  us  that  peace  of  soul  that  aillays 
all  fear.  The  still  small  voice  comes  at  times  when  least  expected,  and  leads 
us  quietly  on  to  meet  the  many  emergencies  that  otherwise  would  over- 
whelm us.  The  influence  of  these  "old-timey"  mothers  is  everlasting,  and 
time  can  not  erase  the  memory  of  these  sainted  women.  What  is  home? 
Truly  it  is  the  place  where  you  find  mother. 


THE  MEETING  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  held  at  the 
school  on  Thursday  of  last  week.  Luncheon  was  served  the  members  at  the 
Cannon  Memorial  Building  at  the  noon  hour,  and  the  business  session  avms 
called  immediately  afterward.  Present  were  Mr.  L.  T.  Hajrtsell,  Chairman; 
Miss  Easdale  Shaw,  Vice  Chairman;  Mr.  D.  B.  Coltrane,  Treasurer;  Mrs. 
Cameron  Morrison  and  Messrs  Herman  Cone,  J.  E.  Latham  and  Paul  C.  Whit- 
lock".  Besides  the  usual  reports  and  routine  of  business  reports  were  heard 
from  the  committee  on  the  Purchase  of  Land  and  the  committee  appointed  to 
investigate  the  availability  of  funds  from  the  Duke  Foundation.  All  members 
of  the  Board  expressed  profound  sorrow  for  the  recent  tragedy  which  cost  the 
life  of  the  school's  young  officer,  Mr.  Paul  Hood,  and  the  serious  injury  of  one 
of  the  boys.  Sympathy  was  extended  to  Mrs.  Hood,  to  other  relatives,  and  to  the 
school  in  their  bereavement. 

************* 

FIRE  PREVENTION  WEEK 

Fire  Prevention  Week  was  observed  first  week  in  October,  6-12th,  inclusive  ac- 
cording to  proclamation  of  Governor  Gardner.  This  observance  instituted 
specifically  to  educate  the  ignorant  and  careless  people  as  to  the  necessity 
of   taking   every   precaution    against    hazardous    fires.     The    Fall    of    the    year 
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has  many  cool  clays,  and  most  frequently  fires  are  started  without  giving  the 
least  consideration  as  to  condition  of  chimneys  or  furnaces  that  have  not  been 
used  a  year  hence.  Through  this  system  of  educational  work,  for  the  past  seven 
years  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  State  in  its  warfare  against  fires. 
Education  in  fire  prevention  should  be  more  intensive  than  ever  before.  The  pro- 
clamation particularly  mentions  that  "lire  drills  should  be  held  in  schools,  fac- 
tories and  stores,  and  that  they  should  be  continued  at  regular  intervals. ' '  These 
drills  if  ke}i>i  up  systemmatically  would  serve  the  purpose  splendidly,  especially 
m  an  emergency  case  great  confusion  could  be  averted,  and  both  lives  and  proper- 
ty saved,  by  understanding  the  art  of  fighting  fires.  Certainly  it  is  conceded 
that  these  drills  should  be  oftener  than  once  ai  year  if  we  wish  to  profit  there- 
from. Six  years  ago  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  its 
local  chambers,  promoted  fire  prevention  in  the  various  cities,  and  since  that 
time  splendid  results  have  been  obtained.  Since  then  the  decrease  in  prop- 
erty loss  has  proven,  in  dollars  and  cents,  very  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 

A  WOMAN  OF  FINE  SENSE 

We  call  attention  to  the  address,  by  Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon,  before  the 
Woman's  Federated  Club  convention  in  Caldwell  county.  The  thought  is 
brimful  of  good  common  sense — we  reproduce  it  with  the  hope  that  our  many 
readers  will  take  time  to  study  the  same.  We  gather  from  this  address  that 
Mrs.  McKimmon  thinks  the  parents,  by  example,  wield  the  greatest  influence 
over  the  children  of  the  home.  We  know  that  children  are  great  imitators, 
and  are  apt  to  reflect,  at  the  most  unexpected  times,  the  influence  of  the 
home,  and  on  such  occasions  the  situation  had  been  rather  embarrassing.  So 
it  is  well  for  parents  to  choose  words  with  discretion  and  to  walk  with  a 
rather  gentle  demeanor. 


*£^»   *-4&°- 
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WOMAN'S  RELATION  TO  THE  HOME 
TOLD  BY  MRS.  MCKIMMON 


"Woman's  part  in  the 
many-sided.  She  must  be  a  business 
woman,  and  be  able  to  take  care  of 
the  health  of  her  family.  She  is  al- 
so a  personality  creator.  She  helps 
mold  the  habit  of  her  children,  is  a 
companion  to  her  husband,  and  is  .1, 
home  engineer.  She  runs  the  machine ; 
she  keeps  things  in  ordei"  — 1101;  1  ■•  > ■ ) 
much,  but  enough  for  comfort.  Think 
how  important  it  is  ro  h-n-i>  the  Three 
meals  a  day  on  fcinia!*' 

The  Job  of  1  W*  man. 

A  woman  has  to  etn'o  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  home  —friendly 
groups  of  furniture,  color,  cheerful- 
ness. A  child's  body  is  a  personality 
in  the  process  of  making.  The  body 
lives  and  grows;  the  personality  lives 
and  glows.  It  is  a  job  for  both  lath- 
er and  mother.  At  the  parental  in- 
stitute it  is  shown  that  the  father 
must  be  reinstated  in  the  home — moth- 
er alone  not  sufficient  to  have  sole 
responsibility  for  the  children. 

It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  know 
how  thoughts  proceed — how  habit  are 
formed — good  or  bad.  Habits  form 
character — and  character  is  not  in- 
herited. 

' '  And  in  this  vital  work  we  can  not 
begin  too  early.  The  father  and 
mother  must  agree  as  to  rules  of  pun- 
ishment; the  child  quickly  takes  ad- 
vantage of  any  discrepancy  in  the 
conduct  of  either  of  its  parents  to- 
wards it.  As  to  corporal  punishment 
— does  it  correct?  Certainly  too  many 
parents  take  the  lazy  method  of  shirk- 


( Exchange) 

family    is      ing   their   responsibilities   in   this   re- 
gard," said  Mrs.  McKimmon. 
Family  Relations 

Obedience  is  a  by-product  of  the  re- 
lationship with  the  parents  and  the 
child.  Bernard  Shaw  says  that  a 
family  is  an  autocracy  ruled  by  the 
meanest    disposition. 

The  mother  and  father  are  closely 
copied  by  their  children,  and  so  be- 
ware of  their  catching  the  habit  of 
tantrums.  Children  do  not  inherit 
bad  temper,  it  is  learned  by  example. 
The  mother  can't  teach  neatness,  and 
herself  be  untidy.  Pleasant  talk  at 
the  table  is  a  line  incentive  to  the 
children.  It  inculcates  the  use  of  po- 
lite language.  And  a  father  cannot 
teach  honesty  and  himself  be  guilty 
of  mean  dealings.  Loving  family  re- 
lations are  of  great  importance. 
What  Do  We  Inherit? 

Take  for  instance  the  Pfohl  family 
of  Winston-Salem,  every  one  of  which 
play  some  kind  of  musical  instrument, 
and  thus  form  an  orchestra  of  their 
own.  This  is  a  striking  example  of 
family  team  work — the  mother  and 
father  sympathizing  with  and  encour- 
aging their  children,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  productive  of  a  most 
happy   result. 

'•'To  recapitulate,"  said  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kimmon, ''I  will  say  that  it  has  been 
proven  beyond  all  doubt  that  dispo- 
sitions are  not  inherited ;  that  plea- 
sant manners  are  not  inherited,  and 
that  character  is  not  inherited.  It  all 
is  the  result  of  patient  labor  on  the 
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part  of  (both  of  the  parents — infinite 
patience      with    their     children.     For 

isn't  it  true  that  the  children  reap  in 
adolescence  what  they  say  in  youth  ! 
Training  lor  life  begins  in  the  home 
— the  struggle  develops  there.  And 
there  is  also  taught  to  the  children 
there   the   value  of  group   life. 

''We  see  much  in  the  papers  and 
magazines  of  the  breakdown  in  family 
life — chiefly  due  to  divorce,  etc  The 
reasons  given  are  that  man  and  worn  in 
are  unstated,  on  account  of  extrava- 
gance; no  interest  in  home  life,  etc., 
amd  we  do  not  so  often  see  the  reason 
— boys  and  girls  are  not  trained  for 
family  lite.  Now  it  is  up  to  us  to  raise 
the  family  to  a  new  level.  It  is  up  to 
us  to  see  that  it  goes  to  a  higher  level. 
Train  The  Children 

"  We  train  the  boy  to  earn  a  living, 
end  the  girl  to  be  a  house  wife — the 
business  part  of  family  life.  We  do 
not  train  them  for  husband  or  father 
— for  wife  and  mother.  Bovs  and  girls 


are  interested  in  training  for  family 
life.  Boys  say  they  are  afraid  of  re- 
sponsibility of  a  girl's  abd'ty  1>>  live 
en    what    they   make. 

"Some  of  the  points  rnisrd  at  the 
parental  institute  were;  Is  a  husband 
a  parent,  or  only  a,  husband?  And 
that  parents  must  start  young  enough 
to  influence  habits  of  their  children. 
The  husband  and  wife  must  agree  on 
their  mode  of  doing  things  so  far  as 
their  children  are  concerned.  In  this 
connection  it  is  good  to  remenber 
never  to  punish  when  angry.  Let 
children  help  in  the  tasks  about  the 
home,  and  work  out  tilings  for  them- 
selves, and  also  tell  them  of  the 
necessity  of  their  making  concessions 
to  each  other.  Don't  tell  them  what 
to  do  but  act  as  you  want  them  to  do 
and  they  will  copy  us  in  talk,  work, 
appearance,  habits  of  reading,  music, 
manners,  and  all  this  makes  for 
character. ' ' 


In  an  address  to  the  Hickory  Rotary  Club,  Judge  Harding  spoke  with 
wisdom  when  he  said: 

If  the  members  of  the  Rotary  clubs  of  this  nation  would  stand  with 
their  right  hands  over  their  hearts  and  pass  a  resolution  pledging  them- 
selves on  their  honor  as  gentlemen  never  to  break  the  law,  whether  a 
policeman  is  watching  them  or  not,  our  law  enforcement  problem  would 
be  practically  solved. 

There  are  more  men  outside  the  so-called  laboring  classes  violating 
the  law  today  than  ordinary  men  in  overalls.  There  are  mere  doctors, 
lawyers,  business  men,  capitalists,  financiers  and  public  officials  violating 
the  prohibition  law  than  mill  workers  and  day  laborers.  The  only  trouble 
is  that  they  are  not  caught.  They  can  get  away  with  it  because  of  their 
money  and  influence,  while  the  poor  working  man  cannot. 

The  example  set  by  the  type  of  men  who  make  up  the  memberships  of 
the  civic  clubs  determines  the  status  of  the  law  enforcement  problem. 
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VITAL  HEALTH  FOUND  IN  PIEDMONT 

SECTION 

(Manufacturers  Record) 

The  recent  discovery  that  vegetables  tenth  of  the  present  number,  in  four 
products  of  South  Carolina  havo  large  generations,  and  that  most  of  the  sur- 
quantities  of  iodine  and  thus  are  more      vivors  would  be  deformed  or  crippled 


valuable    to    hnv.:-'!    \    than    l\wsO    of 

practically  no  iodine  content,  grown 
in  some  sections  of  the  United  State 
with  the  result  that  there  is  a  higher 
percentage  of  goiter  and  other  physi- 
cal deficiencies,  is  attracting  national 
attention. 

The  monthly  magazine  of  the  South- 
ern Public  Utilities  company  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  for  August,  in  discuss- 
ing "North  Carolina  Opportunity" 
says  that  Dr.  William  Weston,  chair- 
man of  the  Southern  Research  com- 
mission of  South  Carolina,  and  others, 
have  been  exceedingly  active  in  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  the  iodine 
discovery  and  pointing  out  its  possi- 
bilities in  an   economic    way. 

Dr.  Weston,  in  comparing  the  iodine 
content  in  vegetables  in  several  s.are :, 
of  the  union,  shows  that  carrot«  in 
Oregon  contain  2.3  parts  to  a  billion, 
in  California  8.5  parts,  and  in  South 
Carolina  197  parts.  California  aspar- 
agus contain  12  parts  iodine;  South 
Carolina  285;  spinach  contains  -6 
parts  per  billion  when  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia, while  South  Carolina  has  094 
parts  and  that  grown  in  the  Pied- 
mont section  of  the  state  shows  750 
to  770  parts.  Quoting  from  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Southern  Public  Utilities 
Magazine,  and  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  iodine  in  the  diet,  Dr. 
Weston  declared  that  in  some  areas 
the  population  would  dwindle  to  one- 


if  they  attempted  to  subsist  on  local- 
ly "Town  products.  He  declared  that 
70  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Min- 
neapolis has  goiter  in  some  degree,  a 
situation  which  he  empha sizes  could 
be  remedied  by  the  consumption  of 
vegetables   grown   in    South    Carolina. 

Further,  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland, 
M.  D.,  of  New  York,  was  quoted  as 
declaring  that  the  discovery  of  the 
peculiarly  high  iodine  content  in 
South  Carolina  vegetables  and  fruits 
was  the  most  important  discovery 
from  a  health  standpoint  during  the 
past  hundred  years.  Dr.  Copeland  told 
Dr.  Weston  that  there  are  30,000,000 
people  in  the  United  Staites  who  are 
suffering  from  an  insufficiency  of  io- 
dine, and  he  declared  that  this  new 
discovery  should  be  worth  millions  to 
South    Carolina. 

Not  only  does  South  Carolina  share 
this  great  blessing  of  nature,  but  oth- 
er sections  of  the  south  are  beginning 
to  study  the  chemical  values  of  their 
food  products  as  well  as  the  great 
value  of  southern  sunlight  which 
health  research  is  bringing  to  th*'  at- 
tention of  the  nation.  The  situation 
offers  a  great  opportunity  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  canning  industries  in 
those  areas  producing  high  iodine  con- 
tent vegetables  which,  with  proper  ad- 
vertising of  the  value  of  such  goods, 
should  become  one  of  the  south's  most 
successful  developments.     It  is  report- 
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ed    that    an    increasing'  demand   is    al-  establishment    of   canning   plants   and 

ready  being  created  for  iodized  vege-  are  thus  proving  alert  to  their  oppor- 

talbles.     Several  towns  in  South  Caro-  tunity. 
lina  report  activity  in  promoting  the 


WHAT  MRS.  GANN  HAS  DONE 


(Asheville  Citizen) 


Unless  all  signs  fail,  Mrs.  Dolly 
Gann  bids  fair  to  ball  up  the  ban- 
queting habits  of  Washington  society 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  first  thing 
the  women  know  they  will  be  cooling 
their  heels  at  home  while  their  hus- 
bands do  all  the  elite,  creme  de  la 
creme,  uper  crust  dining  out.  The 
Vice  President,  it  is  true,  waived  his 
social  precedence  right  and  his  sister's 
for  the  dinner  Mr.  Hoover  is  to  give 
to  Ramsay  MacDonald.  But  this  sur- 
render was  for  that  one  function  only, 
and  was  made  so  as  not  to  embarass 
the  President  in  seating  either  the 
Prime  Minister  or  the  Ambassador 
of  Britain. 

So  for  other  functions  the  old  is- 
sue survives :  Mrs.  Gann  will  have 
the  high  seat,  or  she  won't  eat  at 
all.  Secretary  of  State  Stimson,  be- 
ing erudite  in  the  ways  of  society 
women,  took  no  chances.  When  he 
decided  to  give  a  dinner  for  MacDon- 
ald, he  proudly  announced  that  it 
Avould  be  a  "stag"  affair.  Where- 
upon the  cries,  catcalls  and  screeches 
from  the  feminine  section  of  capital 
society  were  so  sustained,  strident  and 
shrill  that  they  sounded  like  a  cross 
between  a  massacre  and  a  model  T 
Ford. 

What !     A   diplomatic   dinner  with- 


out the  wives  of  the  diplomats?  What 
would  Mrs.  Dolly  do  next?  Already 
she  had  succeeded  in  keeping  Alice 
Roosevelt  Longworth  at  home  through 
the  simple  expendient  of  accepting  in- 
vitations. Did  her  ambition  soar  so 
high  that  she  proposed  to  extend  that 
blight  to  every  woman  in  Washington  ? 
Would  she  be  contented  only  when 
condemned  every  wife  to  mope  alone 
at  home  while  the  husband  did  his 
gallivanting  unescorted  and  uncen- 
sored ? 

In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Longworth, 
the  generalissimo  of  the  opposition  to 
the  victorious  claimant  of  the  high 
chair,  is  out  .-omewhere  in  the  hintei'- 
land  and,  so  far  as  the  society  writers 
can  discover,  has  no  intentior.  of 
thrusting  her  head  into  the  hornets' 
nest  of  the  MacDonald  visit.  Thus 
Mrs.  Gann  is  monarch  of  all  sic  sur- 
veys. When  she  waives  her  right  to 
the  towering  seat,  all  the  nabobs, 
terarchs  and  sultanas  breathe  easily, 
but  when  she  doesn't  waive,  either 
the  boys  dine  alone  or  one  gang  of 
ladies  goes  out  to  dinner  while  the 
other  gang  goes  to  the  soup  and  nuts 
at  home.  Imagine  the  confusion  in 
Washington  all  this  season  over  the 
inscrutable  mystery :  Does  Mrs.  Dol- 
ly waive  today  or  not? 
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RAMSAY  MACDONALD  RELIGIOUS 


(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 


That  to  Ramsay  MacDonald,  Pre- 
mier of  Great  Britain,  soon  to  visit 
the  United  States,  religion  is  "a  ter- 
rific stimulus  forcing  him  along  the 
path  to  peace  and  social  justice"  is 
the  statement  of  P.  W.  Wilson,  a 
friend  of  the  Labor  Prime  Minster, 
expressed  in  an  article  in  a  current 
issue  of  Christian  Herald,  national 
interdenominational  weekly  magazine. 

' '  In  one  form  or  another, ' '  Mr. 
Wilson  declares,  "religion  is  the  sub- 
stance of  all  MacDonald 's  appeals 
and  the  eloquence  of  all  his  peror- 
ation." the  writer  characterizes 
MacDonald  as  "the  Longfellow  of 
politics.  He  has  all  of  Longfellow's 
indefferenee  to  the  phrases  of  the 
mediaeval  church,"  Wilson  declares, 
and  he  also  has  Longfellow's  delight 
in  the  music  and  the  architecture  and 
the  memories  of  the  mediaeval  church 
He  cannot  visit  a  valley  without  talk- 
ing about  the  abbe}'  which  the  monks 
there  built.  In  faith  he  is  no  Catholic, 
but,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  nov- 
els, MacDonald  sees  the  glory  of  old 
gray  stone,  fretted  vault,  and  gor- 
geous window.  Destroy  all  this?  What 
MacDonald  desires  is  that  more  peo- 
ple shall  be  able  to  enjoy  it. 

The  article,  entitled  "Ramsay 
MacDonald,  Man  of  Faith",  states 
that  the  premier  grew  up  among  Brit- 
ish Socialists  who  were  not  against 
the  churches." 

The  Socialist  with  which  MacDon- 
ald associated,  the  writer  points  out; 
does  not  say  "that  Christianity  has 
failed.  What  he  declares  is  that 
Christianity  has  never  been  tried. 
So  far  from  asking  that  the  church- 


es should  be  destroyed,  he  demands 
that  the  churches  shall  do  their 
duty."  MacDonald  does  not  think 
that — as  Lenine  and  Trotsky  would 
put  it — religion  is  merely  a  narcotic 
of  the  mind,  administered  by  rulers 
to  their  people  to  keep  them  quiet." 

Mr.  Wilson  also  points  out  that 
"for  twelve  years,  it  was  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  that  held  MacDon- 
ald in  their  grip,  and  this  meant  that 
he  was  shut  off  absolutely  from  the 
soul  destroying  distractions  of  the 
great  cities.  His  ear  was  attuned  and 
his  eye  was  accustomed,  not  to  the 
clatter  of  traffic  and  glare  of  sky 
signs,  but  to  the  music  of  storm,  and 
the  panoramas  of  rain  and  snow  and 
sunshine. ' '  And  besides  being  a  truly 
religious  man  himself,  he  found  in 
Margaret  Ethel  Gladstone,  his  wife, 
a  truly  religious  woman.  After  he 
had  married  her  all  "danger  that 
MacDonald 's  life  would  become  se- 
cular was  at  an  end. ' ' 

"The  MacDonalds  have  not  been 
dogmatists,"  the  writer  declares. 
"On  the  contrary,  the  Prime  Minister 
has  written  of  his  wife  that  'the  final 
form  of  her  religion  was  a  simple  pur- 
ity of  spirit  and  trust  in  God.  But 
to  the  end  he  asserted,  my  Socialism 
grew  entirely  out  of  ray  religion,'  and 
this  was  the  truth.  Under  the  Rus- 
sian Sovet,  a  militant  communism  has 
stripped  the  cathedrals  of  their  treas. 
ores,  persecuted  the  clergy,  and  even 
forbidden  little  children  to  be  taught  to 
say  grace  at  meal  times.  Of  this 
irreligious  impulse,  there  has  never- 
been  a  trace  in  MacDonald." 
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THE  CHILD 

(Selected) 

We   all   enjoy    vivid   description   of  whispered,     and     strung     childhood's 

how  the  beautiful  is  ihrruvn  among  us  harp  with  the  notes  soft  and  low,  now 
to  gwe  ns  pleasure  and  satista«tion.  sweet  and  strong.  He  saw  the  little 
Those  things  do  not  just  happen,  lambs  among  the  flocks  romp  and 
There  is  a  cause  and  a  reason.  Some-  play  and  skip,  and  he  put  play  into 
where  we  ran  across  an  account  of  childhood's  heart.  He  saw  the  <il- 
how  the  child  starts  life  under  such  very  birook  and  listened  to  its  music 
pleasing  attributes.  Of  course,  every  and  ripples  as  it  coursed  its  way  over 
mother  that  is  a  mother  thinks  her  sandy  bed  and  mossy  stone,  and  he 
child  the  ''very  sweetest''  of  all  bab-  made  the  laughter  of  the  child  lika 
ies,  but  here  is  an  account  of  how  the  ripples  of  the  brook,  lie  saw  the 
it  came  about  that  in  itself  is  most  angels  of  light  as  upon  wings  of  love 
beautiful.  they  hastened  in  holy  duty,  and  he 
"When  (rod  made  the  child  he  be-  put  innocence  in  the  child-heart  and 
g: mi  early  in  the  morning.  He  watch-  formed  its  soul  in  purity  and  love. 
ed  the  golden  hues  of  rising  day  ehas-  And  having  made  the  child,  lu.  sent 
ing  away  the  darkness,  and  chose  the  it  out  to  bring  joy  in  the  home,  laugh- 
azure  of  the  opening  heavens  for  the  ter  on  the  green,  and  gladness  evcry- 
color  of  childhood's  eye,  the  crimson  where.  He  sent  it  to  the  home  and 
of  the  cloud  to  paint  its  cheeks,  and  said  to  the  parents:  "Nourish  and 
the  gold  of  the  morning  for  its  flow-  bring  up  this  child  for  me."  He  sent 
ing  tresses.  He  beheld  the  dewdrops  it  to  the  church  and  said:  "Teach  it 
upon  the  lips  of  flowers,  and  from  the  my  love  and  law."  He  sent  it  to  the 
rose  and  lily  and  daffodils  and  daises  state  saying:  "Deal  tenderly  with  it, 
gathered  nectar  wherewith  to  put  and  it  will  bless  and  not  curse  thee." 
sparkle  in  its  eve  and  merry  smiles  He  sent  it  to  the  nation  and  said: 
upon  its  lips.  He  listened  to  the  song  "Be  good  to  the  child.  It  is  thy  great- 
birds   as   thev    sang   and    warbled    and  est  asset  and   thy  hope." 


WE  THANK  THEE 

For  our  comrades  and  our  plays, 
And  our  happy  holidays, 
For  our  lives  but  just  begun, 
For  the  great  gift  of  Thy  Son, 
For  the  joyful  work  and  true 
That  a  little  child  may  do, 
Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  Thee. 


— Selected, 
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THE  OCTOBER  MOON 

By  Willis  P.  Knight,  in  Young  Folks 

See  vonder  fire!     It   is  the   moon  the   work  of  gathering  the  crops  had 

Slow  rising  o'er  the  eastern  hill.  been   done,  it   was  the   best   month   of 

It    glimmers    on    the    forest    tips,  the    year    for    seeking    game.     Again, 

And  through  the  dewy  foilage  drips  those    early    settlers    depended     upon 

In    little    rivulets    of    light,  game,    both     birds    and    animals,    for 

And  makes  the  heart  in  love  with  meat,  and   they  put  down  a  great  deal 

night.                            Longfellow  of  this  for  use  in  winter,  when  game 

was  scarce. 
Just  as  we  have  the  harvest  moon  The  October  moon  is  also  one  of  the 
in  September,  so  we  welcome  the  hun-  prettiest  moons  in  the  entire  veai*. 
ter's  moon  in  October,  and  we  find  When  the  twang  of  approaching  winfc- 
that  there  are  some  very  curious  little  er  is  first  felt,  and  the  profiles  of  the 
savings  and  beliefs  about  it.  leafles  trees  are  prominent,  there 
The  name  " Hunter 's  Moon ''  is  said  seems  to  he  a  more  clear-cut  outline 
to  be  of  Indian  origin,  for,  according  to  everything.  As  Longfellow  savs 
to  this,  if  the  Indian  found  he  could  '"The  moon  slow  rising  o'er  the  east- 
hang  his  bow  on  the  new  moon,  he  era  hill"  does  indeed  ma/ke  the  heart 
took  it  down  and  went  hunting.  If  in  love  with  night, 
the  position  of  the  moon  was  such  The  moon  has  always  been  the  sub- 
that  he  could  not  hang  his  bow  upon  jeet  of  many  essays,  and  its  effect 
it,  it  was  a  sign  that  the  month  would  upon  life  in  general  was  thoroughly 
be  very  wet,  and  that  good  hunting  believed.  The  Indians,  and  some  of 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  The  the  African  tribes,  believed  that  the 
reason  for  this  odd  "Indian  sign"  moon  is  placed  in  the  sky  for  the 
was  that  the  Indians  thought  that  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  earth  and 
moon  was  the  place  whence  came  the  guarding  it  against  evil-doers.  So 
rain,  and  that  when  the  earth  need-  long  as  the  moon  was  bright,  little 
ed  water,  the  good  spirits  of  the  air  evil  could  be  accomplished  because 
tipped  the  moon  just  as  one  might  it  was  supposed  that  everybody  was 
tip  a  dish,  so  that  the  rain  would  de-  influenced  to  do  mischievous  or  harm- 
scend.  ful  things  by  the  evil  spirits  of  the 
When  the  colonist  settled  along  our  air,  and  the  latter  worked  oi.ly  in  the 
shores,  they  also  called  this  the  Hun-  dark. 

ter's    Moon,    but    the    expression    r'ela-  Throughout   the  entire  year   the  ef- 

tive    to    good    hunting    was    slightly  feet  of  the  moon  upon  the  crops  has  al- 

changecl    and    they    said    that    if    one  ways      been      noticed.      The      old-time 

could   h'ang    his    powder    horn    on    the  farmer    would    never    plant    his    corn 

end  of  the  moon  there  would  be  good  until  the  moon  was  growing  old,  be- 

hunting.     October      meant      much      lo  cause    a   new   moon   was    supposed    to 

these  early  settlers,  because,  after  the.  bring    so    much    rain    that    the    corn 

leaves  had  fallen  from  the  trees  and  would    rot     in    the    ground.     On    the 
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other  hand,  plants,  which  needed  a 
great  deal  of  water,  were  always  set  out 
in  the  full  moon,  so  that  there  would 
be  plenty  of  moisture  to  sustain  them. 
In  a  like  manner,  crops  were  harvest- 


ed in  the  last  quarter  of  the  moon, 
so  that  they  would  not  gather  moist- 
ure and  rot  when  they  were  put  in 
the  cellar. 


THE  LAWN-MOWER  SOCIETY 


(Exchange) 

It  was  John's  business  to  mow  his 
father's  lawn,  and  Henry's  to  mow  his 
father's,  and  so  on  through  the  neigh- 
borhood with  James,  William,  Hora- 
tio and  Robert.  And  so  it  seemed  as 
if  some  one  of  the  boys  was  running 
a  lawn-mower  all  the  time. 

"I  wish  grass  didn't  grow  so  fast," 
said  John  to  Henry,  who  had  been  go- 
ing by  where  he  was  mowing  the  lawn 
and  had  stopped  for  a  moment  of 
polite    conversation. 

"We're  all  going  in  swimming," 
said  Henry.  "But  I  s'pose  you'll 
have  to  stay  here  and  push  that  old 
lawn-mower. ' ' 

''That's  just  what  I  have  to  do,', 
said  John.  "I  don't  mind  cutting  the 
grass,  but  it  seems  as  if  one  of  us  is 
always  cutting  grass  when  we  want 
to   do  anything."' 

''Some  one  of  us  is,''  said  Henry. 
"When  you're  not,  I  am,  or  else  it's 
Bill  or  Horatio  or  Robert. ' ' 

"Somebody's  got  to  cut  it  if  you're 
going  to  have  a  lawn,"  said  John. 
"But  it  does  take  an  awful  long 
time. ' ' 

"I've  got  an  idea,''  said  Henry. 
"You  just  keep  on  pushing  that  lawn- 
mower,  and  I'm  going  to  see  what 
the  other  fellows  think  of  it." 

So  Henrv  went  on  down  ihe  street 


and  John  kept  on  pushing  his  lawn- 
mower  and  wondering  Avhat  Henry  had 
in  his  mind.  And  for  some  time  noth- 
ing unusual  happened.  John  just 
pushed  his  lawn-mower  back  and  forth, 
and  wished  somebody  else  would  come 
along  and  stop  for  a  few  moments 
of  polite  conversation. 

And  then  down  the  street  came 
Henry  and  William  and  James  and 
Robert  and  Horatio,  each  dragging  a 
lawn-mover. 

"We've  formed  a  society,"  said 
Henry.  ' '  We  call  ourselves  the  Lit- 
tle Brothers  of  the  Lawn-mower.  Want 
to  join?" 

"What  does  the  society  do?"  asked 
John. 

"It  cuts  grass,"  Said  Henry. 
"When  one  brother  has  to  mow  a 
lawn,  all  the  other  brothers  are  sworn 
to  bring  their  lawn-mower  and  help 
mow   it.'' 

"You  bet  I'd  like  to  join,"  said 
John. 

And  after  that  every  morning  the 
Little  Brothers  of  the  Lawn-mower 
met  and  mowed  a  lawn  Avith  one  of 
the  brotherhood.  And  they  did  it  so 
quickly  that  it  was  almost  like  not 
having  to  mow  a  lawn  at  all. 

And  the  next  day  they  all  went 
fishing. 
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WHEN  WILD  DUCKS  FLY  SOUTHWARD 


By  Mary  Royce  Merriman 


"Have  a  care,  Prudence!  You  are 
shaking-  the  rice  stalks  over  the  wat- 
er! Some  of  it  is  falling  in!  We 
°annot  afford  to  lose  any  of  it  witl 
food  as  scarce  as  it  is  this  year. ' ' 

"Push  the  boat  up  closer,  then, 
Dan,  so  I  won't  need  to  reach  so  far. 
We  surely  musn't  lose  any  o1:  the 
rice,  especially  as  the  Indbms  s.o  re- 
sent our  picking  it.'' 

Dan  took  the  oar?  and  shov.'d  the 
boat  closer  to  the  rushes  bv  ti..\  bank 


dicated  and  was  startled  to  see  a 
dusky  face  peering  out  at  them  be- 
tween the  reeds.  It  hastily  withdrew, 
but  Prudence,  frightened,  said : 

"We'd  better  row  home  now.  I 
don't    like    the    way    they    watch    us." 

She  seated  herself  in  the  boat,  and 
Dan  began  to  row  homeward,  across 
the  end  of  the  lake,  v-1  eie  their  log 
cabin  nestled  amid  a  thick  grove  of 
oaks.  But  rhey  h-id  gone  Vr  i  srort 
distance  when  they  saw  a  number  of 


of  Lake   Kosh-ko-nong,   and   began  to     lieht  canoes  putting  out  from  the  weedy 
help    his    sister    shake    the    feathery 
stalks  of  wild  rice  over  the   boat,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Indians. 

It  was  from  these  original  Ameri- 
cans that  the  pioneers  had  learned 
and  adopted  the  use  of  I  lie  wild  rice 
for  food ;  for  they  had  watched  the 
Winnebagoes  gathering  it  from  the 
rice  beds  of  Kosh-ko-nong,  the  muddy 
bottomed  lake  which  furnished  quan- 
tities of  this  grain.  And  they  knew 
the  Indians  had  settled  here,  and 
formed  the  village  of  Kosh-ko-nong, 
largely  on  account  of  the  rice  beds, 
and  of  the  canvas  backed  ducks  that 
swarmed  on  this  lake  to  feed  upon  the 
wild  rice. 

"It  is  risky  for  us  to  gather  the 
wild  rice  here,"  said  Prudence.  "The 
Indians  feel  that  it  belongs  to  them, 
and  they  look  upon  us  as  intruders. 
You  know  this  was  their  hunting  and 
fishing  ground  for  yea<rs.  I  don't 
wonder  they  dislike  us.'' 

'  '  Hush  !  "  whispered   Dan.     ' '  There 


shore  where  '  hey  li.'id  beoo  iJ."!if.t>led, 
and  following  them.  Row  hard  as 
might  be,  they  were  soon  surrounded 
by  these  canoes,  and  by  angr/  Indian 
youths,   shouting : 

"Palefaces  steal  Indians'  rice! 
Palefaces  no  have  it!  We  take  if  ! 
Take  Palefaces  to  our  town!  Take 
Palefaces   to   the   Council.     Come 

A  brawny  Redskin  vaulted  into  their 
boat,  ami  seizing  the  oars,  turned  its 
course  toward  the  Indian  village  of 
Kosh-ko-nong,  the  home  of  the  Win- 
nebagoes. Prudence  and  Dan,  seat- 
ed in  the  end  of  the  boat,  were  too 
frightened  to  utter  a   word. 

At  last  Prudence  managed  t0  find 
a  voice,  which  sounded  to  her  very 
weak   and    shaky. 

"Palefaces  will  give  back  the  rice. 
Palefaces  meant  no  harm.  They  very 
hungry,  too. " 

But  the  Indians,  ignoring  her  plea, 
finally  beached  the  boat  on  the  shore, 
and    dragged    the    frightened    brother 


are  Indians  about  us  now.  See  that  and  sister  with  them  into  the  village; 
one  skulking  behind  the  reeds'?"  Pru-  past  a  score  of  wigwams  where  dark- 
dence  glanced  quickly  where  Dan  in-      skinned  children  stared  at  them  with 
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curious  eyes,  to  a  tepee  before  which, 
in  a  solemn  circle  on  the  ground,  a 
group  of  ancient  Indians  s;it  in  coun- 
cil. 

Prudence  and  Dan  could  understand 
little  of  what  was  going  on;  but  were 
able,  by  dint  of  close  listening,  to  real- 

e  that  the  Council  was  deliberatin; 
how  to  punish  the  offenders,  and  warn 
the  white  settlers.  For  why  should 
the  Palefaces  fish  in  their  lake  and 
pick  their  wild  rice,  and  build  their 
log   cabin    on    the    Redman's    ground. 

But,  for  some  reason  the  Council 
could  not  come  to  a  decision.  Xo  one 
seemed  to  have  the  needed  authority. 
Soft  Shelled  Turtle,  the  great  Medi- 
cine Man  of  the  village,  was  absent. 
Without  him,  the  others  would  not 
decide.  For  Soft  Shelled  Turtle  was 
a  very  great  Medicine  Man.  Skilful, 
not  only  in  council  in  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  village,  he  was  equally 
adept  in  the  use  of  herbs  and  magical 
remedies;  so  that  it  was  said  the 
Kosh-ko-nong  village  scarcely  needed 
a  cemetery,  so  few  were  the  deaths 
from   disease. 

■  <  away,  over  beyond  the  lake, 
very  far,  searching  for  herbs.  He 
will  return  when  the  wild  ducks  circle 
and  take  their  flight  southward  to  the 
Big  Water;  so  he  has  said.  On  that 
day  he  will  paddle  his  painted  canoe 
back  abound  the  bend  to  his  home." 
So  spoke  one  of  the  old  men,  and 
another    replied : 

"Soft  Shelled  Turtle  never  lies. 
He  will  come  on  the  day  the  wild 
ducks  wing  their  way  southward.  Let 
us  hold  the  Paleface  squaw-  till  he 
comes.  Let  us  give  the  Paleface  lad 
his  freedom.  He  shall  go  back  and 
tell  his  father  and  mother  that  the 
maiden    shall    suffer   no   harm    among 


us.  Soft  Shelled  Turtle  is  wise,  and 
he  shall  say  what  shall  be  done  to  the 
Palefaces  who  steal  our  wild  rice, 
and  fish  in  our  waters,  and  shoot  our 
ducks.'"' 

So  they  let  Dan  go  free,  and  kept 
Prudence  a  prisoner,  although  Dan 
begged  and  implored  that  he  might 
take  his  sister's  place,  and  that  she 
might  return  home.  The  Indians  would 
not  consent  to  the  exchange,  so  Dan 
Hooper  rowed  sadly  back  to  his  home, 
and  spread  despair  and  consternation 
by  his  tale. 

Some  of  the  settlers  were  for  imme- 
diate retaliation:  a  surprise  by  night, 
perhaps;  but  better  reason  prevailed. 
The  whites  were  so  few  that  such 
a  course  would  only  be  foolhardy, 
and  might  precipitate  an  Indian  at- 
tack and  could  in  no  manner  effect 
its  purpose. 

While  Prudence's  father  and  moth- 
er grieved  sorely  at  home,  Dan  could 
not  hear  to  stay  in  the  house,  a  here 
everything  reminded  him  of  his  sis- 
ter. With  his  bow  and  arrows  he 
wandered  for  hours  in  the  woods,  or 
rowed  about  the  reedy  lake  in  his 
boat,  fishing,  and  meanwhile  trying 
vainly  to  plan  some  way  to  rescue 
Prudence  from  the  Indians.  Rowing 
about,  he  noticed  the  peculiar  actions 
of  the  wild  ducks,  rising  from  the 
water  and  circling  about  the  shore, 
as  if  reconnoitering.  There  wore 
many  of  these  canvas  back  ducks,  more 
than  he  had  ever  seen. 

•'They  are  beginning  their  prepar- 
ations, gathering  together.  Soon  they 
will  My  southward,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "And  on  the  day  that  they  take 
their  flight  Soft  Shelled  Turtle  wdl 
return."  And  Dan  continually  rack- 
ed his  brain  for  some  way  in  which  he 
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might  approach  the  great  Medicine 
Man  before  he  should  reach  the  Jvo.sh- 
no-nong  village,  and  win  Prudence  her 
liberty. 

His  first  thought  avis  to  offer  him 
presents.  Indians  could  often  be 
bribed  with  bright  trinkets.  But  whs  1 
had  he,  a  poor  pioneer's  son,  to  offei, 
that  the  Medicine  Man  would  fine  ac- 
ceptable? Nothing  whatever.  There 
were  no  treasures  in  his  home,  no  heir- 
looms or  gay  trinkets  of  any  kind 
— nor  did  any  of  the  few  other  set- 
tlers possess  anything  that  the  In- 
dians would  consider  in  exchange  for 
Prudence. 

One  plan  he  kept  to  himself.  He 
would  plead  with  Soft  Shelled  Turtle 
to  be  allowed  to  take  his  sister's  place. 
He  would  work  and  slave  for  the 
Indians  until  he  had  expiated  what 
they  thought  was  the  theft  of  their 
wild  rice. 

"Dan's  father  had  said: 
"Soft  Shelled  Turtle  is  a  good  and 
wise  councillor,  and  just  in  his  decis- 
ions. Let  us  hope  that  he  will  be 
merciful  also,  and  let  our  daughter 
go.  But  he  cannot  be  moved  by 
pleading.  We  can  only  pray  for  di- 
vine protection  to  bring  Prudence 
back  in  safety." 

Dan's  bow  and  arrows  were  crude; 
he  had  fashioned  them  himself,  though 
he  would  have  given  anything  he  pos- 
sessed for  a  bow  and  arrows  such  as 
the  Winnebago  youths  carried.  Still, 
with  these  clumsy  weapons  he  had 
practiced  until  he  was  able  to  shoot 
to  the  mark,  and  bring  home  wild 
ducks,  rabbits  and  other  game  much 
needed  for  the  family's  use.  For  it 
had  been  a  bad  year  for  gardens  and 
crops,   and   food   was   scarce. 


To  keep  in  practice,  Dan  also  shot 
at  marks  on  trees,  at  leaves  and  twigs 
or  more  distant  objects;  and  on  these 
expeditions  through  the  woods  he  al- 
ways carried  his  bow  and  arrows 'with 
him.  For  who  could  tell  when  a  wild 
cat  or  other  savage  beast  might  at- 
tack him"?  It  was  better  to  be  pre- 
pared for  an  emergency. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the 
ducks  to  fly  southward,  Dan  was  con- 
tinually on  the  Jake,  for  he  had  deter- 
mined to  watch  for  Soft  Shelled  Tur- 
tle, and  make  a  direct  appeal  to  him. 
But  he  was  sick  at  heart  and  despon- 
dent, for  his  hopes  were  slight  for  a 
favorable    answer. 

'"It  is  cold  and  raw  this  pj  or  ping, 
my  son,"  said  his  mother,  as  Dan,  bow 
and  arrows  in  hand,  started  direct' v 
after  breakfast  for  the  shore  >.?.  the 
lake.  "Why  do  you  go  ou!  Inlay  « 
Stay  here  at  home.  Nothing  you  '-an 
say  or  do  will  be  of  any  avail.  We 
can  only  wait. ' ' 

But  Dan  resolutely  rowed  ui.t  over 
the  water.  For  v-m'  ■;■  1  iy  hn  I  ad  -  "m 
the  wild  ducks  flyiug  l.«zily  abo>'e  the 
Aveeds,  in  low  circles,  is  if  recormoi ter- 
ing  and  gathering  tip  their  forces  .And 
he  felt  sure  that  Ihe  Fnie  for  their 
annual    migration     was    at    hand. 

Xow,  as  he  rounded  the  bend,  he 
saw  them  again,  circling  i  i  cnrr  wid- 
ening circles,  and  o.teu  j  ,ined  by  oth- 
er flocks,  until  the  sk  '  v.  as  Ida.-!:  ,v  th 
flying  forms,  and  noisy  with  the  whir 
of  wings.  For  hours  the  manoeuvers 
kept  on,  until  it  seemed  that  every 
bird  had  been  gathered  in  the  great 
concourse.  The  circles  then  rose  high- 
er and  higher,  until,  after  a  short 
time,  not  a  bird  was  left  on  the  de- 
serted lake. 
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Of  a  sudden  the  immense  flock 
changed  its  manner  of  flying  in  cir- 
cles, and,  as  a  unit,  turned  and  took 
a  long,  straight  course  toward  the 
south.  Dan  watched  the  ducks  till 
they   were  out   of   sight. 

"Wonderful,"  he  murmured,  ''and 
swift.  My  father  once  told  me  that 
in  twelve  hours  they  could  fly  to 
Chesapeake  Bay,  where  they  winter.-' 
Then  he  scanned  the  lake.  The  sun 
was  nearing  the  western  horizon  and 
Dan  did  not  realize  till  now  that  the 
day  was  nearly  spent,  and  yet  Soft 
Shelled   Turtle   had   not   returned. 

"But  he  will  come,"  he  reassured 
himself.  "On  this  day  he  said  he 
Avould  return  to  the  Kosh-ko-nong  vil- 
lage; on  this  day  he  will  paddle  his 
canoe  across  the  lake.  Soft  Shelled 
Turtle  never  lies.  I  will  wait  for 
him  until  the  sun  goes  down." 

Dan  took  a  position  near  the  bend 
round  which  he  was  sure  the  Medi- 
cine Man  must  come;  then  rested  his 
oars  not  far  from  shore,  and  waited. 
A  long  time  he  sat  there;  it  was 
growing  late.  It  was  lonely  on  the 
lake  now  that  the  ducks  had  ta<en 
flight.  Once  in  a  while  a  fish  leaned 
from  the  water  with  a  flash  of  scales, 
making  silver  ripples  that  widened  to 
the  boat's  side.  Dan  took  from  his 
pocket  a  crust  of  bread,  and  nibbled 
at  it.  He  was  hungry,  yet  he  dared 
not   go   home. 

As  he  sat  in  his  boat  near  the  bauX 
he  distinguished  a  faint  cracking 
among  the  bushes;  and  looking  up  at 
the  bank  saw  a  young  deer  padding 
softly  down  to  the  lake  to  dring; 
Fascinated  by  the  beautiful  sight  Dan 
watched  the  deer's  approach,  for  he 
loved  the  wild  things  of  the  woods 
The    sunlight   through   the   trees    dp 


pled  the  animal 'a  sides  so  that,  linked 
with  light,  it  was  nearly  indistingnis  V- 
able  from  the  hushes  about  it. 

"How  Nature  protects  her  'chil- 
dren!" thought  Dan.  But,  even  as 
he  watched,  he  was  to  see  the  tra\;ie 
side  of  forest  life;  for,  with  a  srru'l 
and  a  scuffle,  a  great  wild  cat  sinuous 
and  beautiful,  leaped  from  a  branch 
above,  down  upon  the  back  of  the  un- 
suspecting deer,  digging  its  claws  in- 
to the  tender  shoulder. 

Dan  jumped  to  his  feet.  With  the 
instinct  of  a  hunter,  quick  as  thought 
he  had  adjusted  his  bow  and  drawn  the 
arrow;  which,  aimed  straight,  struck 
the  wild  cat  in  the  head,  wounding 
but  not  killing  him.  However,  the 
beast  let  go  his  hold  on  the  deer  for 
an  instant,  snarled  angrily,  and  gave 
such  a  leap  toward  Dan  as  nearly  to 
land    in    the   boat. 

Dan  cooly  aimed  a  second  arrow 
anil  a  third,  and  the  beast  fell  dead 
in   the  shallow   water  by  the  boat. 

In  an  instant  Dan  had  bounded 
from  the  boat  and  was  at  the  side 
of  the  deer  which  had  fallen  to  the 
ground  in  fright,  Wounded  in  the 
shoulder  by  the  claws  of  the  savage 
wildcat.  The  deer,  recognizing  Dan 
as  its  protector,  evinced  not  the  least 
fear  of  him  and  allowed  him  to  bathe 
its  wound,  meanwhile  speaking  kindly 
to  the  animal,  until  it  was  able  to  rise 
and  make  its  way  back  again  to  the 
forest.  Dan  watched  it  till  it  was 
out  of  sight,  then  turned  to  his  boat. 
He  had  almost  forgotten  why  he  was 
here;  but,  as  he  lifted  his  eyes  to 
the  lake  to  his  surp/rise  was  complete; 
for  there,  before  him  in  a  gorgeously 
painted  canoe,  sat  an  Indian,  who 
was  watching  him  with  great  interest. 
Dan  needed  no  one  to  tell  him   that 
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this  was  Soft  Shelled  Turtle,  the  great 
Medicine    Man    of   Kosh-ko-nong. 

He  tried  to  recall  the  speech  he  had 
rehearsed  to  himself  over  and  again, 
hut  no  words  would  come  to  his  lips; 
so  he  only  stretched  out  his  arms 
helplessly  toward  the  chief. 

Soft  Shelled  Turtle  pointed  to  the 
slain  wildcat  lying  partly  out  of  the 
watqr,    and    said,    in    a    kindly    voice: 

"Paleface  lad  aim  well.  Indian  lad 
no  better  shot.  Me  see  your  bow!  Me 
see    your    arrows!" 

Without  a  word  Dan  held  out  to 
the  Indian  his  crude  bow  and  one 
remaining  arrow.  Soft  Shelled  Turtle 
gravely  inspected  them,  and  shook  his 
head. 

"Paleface  bow  heap  bad.  Paleface 
arrow  no  good.  But  Paleface  lad  heap 
good  shot.  He  brave,  he  kind.  Soft 
Shelled  Turtle  like  brave  lad.  Give 
him  good  bow  and  arrows. ' '  Unsling- 
ing  from  his  shoulder  a  quiver  full  of 
Indian  arrows,  he  handed  it  with  his 
own  bow  to  Dan.  Dan  tried  to  re- 
fuse the  gift,  and  to  find  a  voice  in 
which  he  might  ask  the  Medicine  Man 
for  Prudence's  release.  With  what 
few  words  he  could  command  he  told 
Soft  Shelled  Turtle  of  the  capture  of 
Prudence  and  himself,  of  the  scarcity 
of  food  at  home,  and  of  the  wild  rice 
they  had  taken  to  relieve  hunger.  And 
he  said  that  the  council  awaited  the 
return  of  their  Medicine  Man  before 
they  would  decide  what  to  do  to  pun- 
ish the  white  men  for  taking  the  lice. 


"And  I,  oh  Chief,  would  so  gladly 
take  her  place,  and  slave  for  you,  if 
she  may  go  home  to  our  father  a:.:l 
mother,  who  grieve  for  her." 

While  Dan  spoke,  the  Indian  listen- 
ed courteously,  in  silence.  At  last 
he  ansAvered  the  hoy. 

"The  Great  Spirit  planted  the  wild 
rice  for  food.  The  ducks  eat  it;  it 
is  for  them.  The  Indians  hunger,  and 
pick  it;  the  Great  Spirit  plant  it  for 
them.  The  Great  Spirit  plant  it  for 
the  hungry." 

"And,  Chief,  the  Paleface  people 
hunger,    too. ' ' 

The   Indian   nodded. 

"Paleface  hungry,  too.  Great  Spirit 
plant  rice  for  the  hungry.  Paleface 
take  it,  he  no  steal.  Great  Spirit 
loves  all  creatures,"  Soft  Shelled  Tur- 
tle turned  his  canoe  toward  the  Indian 
village. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "'follow  quickly. 
Soft  Shelled  Turtle  like  brave  Pale- 
face lad.  Soft  Shelled  Turtle  give 
back  Paleface  squaw  before  night  falls. 
Come,   f  oIIoav   me  ! ' ' 

With  difficulty  Dan,  in  his  heavier 
boat,  followed  the  Indian  chief's  can- 
oe, which  danced  swiftly  over  the 
water,  now  bright  with  sunset  colors. 
His  heart  was  light,  for  he  knew  he 
had  rescued  his  sister,  and  had  found 
a  new  friend  in  the  Medicine  Man  of 
the  Kosh-ko-nong  village,  Soft  Shell- 
ed Turtle  and  therefore  he  was  hap- 

py- 


I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  to  be  one  of 
the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teachings. — Shakespeare. 
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SAFED'S  WARNING  AGAINST  THE  PULL 
OF  THE  VOID 

(Exchange) 
Once  upon  ;i  time  !  journeyed  narrow  place  above  ;i  sheer  abyss 
among  the  noble  red  men!  And  we  doth  feel  the  pull,  and  he  must  lean 
camped  one  night  upon  the  rim  cf  a  inward  least  the  void  pull  him  down, 
canyon.  And  the  canyon  did  not  ap-  And  when  ;i  stone  is  thrown  across 
pear-very  wide.  And  it  came  to  pass,  af-  ;t  spa.ee  over  which  a  man  might  cas- 
ter supper,  that  we  stood  upon  the  :ly  hurl  it  upon  level  ground;  it  fall- 
rim  of  that  canyon,  and  threw  stones,  oth  short,  because  the  void  doth  reach 
that  peradvenl  are  we  might  get  some  up  and  pull  it  down.  Therefore  can 
of  them  across.  And  none  of  them  no  man  casta  stone  across  even  a  nar- 
reaehed  the  other  side  of  the  canyon,  vow  canyon,  save  it  be  a  mere  I'is- 
l.'iit  all  Pell  down  into  the  urea',  yawn-  sure  in  the  rock,  for  that  the  pull  oi! 
ing  depths.  the  void   is  strong. 

For  the  eye  doth  measure  distances  And   he  warned   me,  saying,  ''Thou 

by    means    of    intermediate     objects;  art  a    wise  man, but   art   thou   not   wise 

and  it  doth  judge  of  height  or  length  in    the    way    of    this    place?     Beware 

by  comparison.       But    where   there  is  of  the   pull   of  the  void:    for  many  a 

no    intermediate   object,    and    nothing  man    is    pulled    over    and    dashed    to 

with  which  to  compare,  then  doth  tha  pieces    a    thousand     feet    below,     for. 

eye  lose  its  judgment  of  distance  and  that  he  knoweth  not  how  mightily  the 

dimension.  void   ran   pull.';' 

For   the   canyon     was    much     wider  Now   this    I    heard    also   from   other 

than    we    supposed,    and    the    opposite  travelers,  and    I    heard   it   in   a   hook  of 

wall  seemed  near  because  the  air  was  <  ne    who    had    traveled    far. 

clear,    and    the    lights    and    shadows  But    I   have  known  it  also  in  other 

made    the    wall    stand    out    distinctly,  places.      For     I     have    seen    men     who 

and  there  was  nothing  between   for  a  danced   along  the  chasm   of  life   with 

unit  of  measurement.     Therefore  did  gay    disregard     of    what     was     below 

all    the    stones    fall    short.  them,   and    who   lived    under   the   stars 

And   there  was  a   Big  Chief   whose  of   God    with    very    little   concern   for 

name    was    Tall    Bear.    And     he     could  what    was    above    them.    And    1    cried, 

throw  futher  than  most  of  us,  yet   he  Wherefore    do    ye    spend    money    for 

had   no    expectation    that    the    stone  that    which    is    not    bread,   and     your 

would  reach   the  other  side.     And  he  enthusiasm     upon     things     that     can 

supposed  that   a   man   who  had   travel-  yield    no    satisfaction? 

ed  so    far    as  1    and    seen    so     much  For  I   could  not  see  that  they  were 

would   understand   it   could   not   be..  getting     anything     out    of     it     worth 

And  I  asked  him  to  explain  unto  me?,  while, 
and   he  did.  Therefore     do    1    warn     men    to    be- 
lie said,  there  is  a  mighty  pull   in  ware  of  the  pull  of  the  void, 
empty  space.     He  who  walketh  in   a 
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NEEDLES,  YESTERDAY  AND  TODAY 

(Lutheran  Young  Folks) 

Sewing  is  an  old  art,  as  old  as  the  topher  Greening-,  set  up  a  needle  fac- 
age  when  people  wore  skins  of  ani-  tory  and  they  became  more  plentiful, 
mals  for  clothing'.  To  sew  there,  had  although  still  expensive, 
to  be  some  sort  of  a  needle.  The  very  Greatf  improvements  have  since  been 
first  needles  were  not  at  all  like  the  made  in  needle  making.  The  •"Hue 
shiny  bits  of  sharp  steel  which  we  steel  needle-"  of. yesterday  would  not 
use  todxly.  Neither  w^vc  they  so  plen-  be  fine  at  all  today,  when  a  bit  or' 
Mf ul,  and  n  little  girl  of  the  long  ago  steel  has  to  be  cut  and  pointed,  groov- 
pri/ed  the  gift  of  a  needle  as  much  as  ed,  and  eyed,  tempered  and  polished 
the  girls  of  today  enjoy  a  gift  of  Hue  and  drilled,  and  several  other  things 
jewelry.  Some  of  these  early  needles  before  it  becomes  a  real  needle  read 7/ 
made  from  bone  had  an  eye  in  the  for  the  business  of  sewing.  In  the 
middle  and  others  at  the  end.  They  process  of  marking,  a  needle  goes 
we  so  coarse  and.  hard  to  use  that  the  through  the  hands  of  nearly  a  hun- 
materia]  which  was  to  be  sewed  10-  dred  workmen.  And  sad  to  say,  some 
gether  had  to  be  pierced  with  some  of  these  workmen  pay  dearly  in  health 
sharp  instrument  before  the  needle  for  the  little  steel  sewing  implements 
would  go  through  it.  The  thread  used  that  we  lose  so  easily  and  do  not 
with  these  early  needles  was  tough,  prize  half  as  much  as  the  coarse,  in- 
fine  roots  of  plants,  split  tendons,  or  efficient  ones  of  the  yesterdays  were 
fine  strips  of  leather.  These  did  very  valued.  The  fine,  metallic  dust  that 
well  for  the  clothing  of  skins  worn  at  (lies  about  when  the  needles  are 
that  time.  But  when  people  began  ground  fine,  gets  into  the  lungs  of  the 
to  wear  liner  clothes,  they  had  to  workmen  and  gives  them  what  is  call- 
hunt    about    for    finer    needles.  ed  "grinders"  asthma.      The  effect  of 

The  Chinese  always  have  been  fond  this   dust   is   very   injurious   and   often 

of  fine  silks  and   linens,   so   they   were  causes    an    early    death.      Does    it    not 

the    first  people   to   set   to    work   at    in-  seem  sad  that  the  little  needles  we  use 

venting    finer    needles.     This      needle  so    frequently    and    could    hardly    get 

was   made   and   polished   by   hand    and  along   without   should    bring   suffering 

was      very      expensive.      After      steel  and     disease     to     those     who     produce 

needles   had  been   used   for   some   time  them  /      But    when   we  think  of  all  the 

on   the  continent,  they   were  introduc-  people     who     work    in     producing    the 

ed  into  England.     The  art  of  making  wee  needle  we  ought  to  value  it  more 

them  was  kept  secret  for  many  years  and  not  scatter  it  around  as  if  it  were 

and    a    fine    steel    needle    was    one    of  no  more  than  the  leaves  of  a  tree  as 

the  prized  possessions  of  any  woman,  so  many  sewers  do. 
Then,  in   1650,  an  Englishman,  Chris- 


Expose  not  thyself  by  four-footed  manners. — Elbert  Hubbard. 
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BALL  BEARINGS 


By  Ruby  Lorraine  Radford 

With  an  unexpected  lurch  Nancy 
Boyd  swerved  from  the  paved  road 
and  tumbled  to  the  green  plot  on  the 
edge  of  the  sidewalk.  As  she  scramb- 
led to  a  sitting  position  she  saw  a 
wheel  of  her  right  skate  careening 
down  the  slope.  A  moment  later  it 
came  to  rest  against  the  curbstone. 

"Didn't  you  get  hurt,  did  you?" 
asked  Ella  Williams,  skating  up  to 
the   spot   where   Nancy   had   fallen. 

"I'm  not  hurt,  but  my  skate  is," 
replied  Nancy  with  an  unhappy  frown, 
as  she  unstrapped  the  broken  skate. 
"Of  all  times  for  this  to  happen — 
the  very  afternoon  before  the  races." 

"You'd  rather  it  happened  the  af- 
ternoon before  the  races  than  during 
the  races,  hadn't  you?"  queried  Ella, 
who  always  had  the  happy  faculty  of 
looking  on  the  bright  side  of  things. 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  it  in  that 
way,"  Nancy  smiled,  in  spite  of  her 
discomfort.  "I  was  afraid  that  old 
wheel  was  going  to  come  off — and  now 
I  don't  know  whether  I  can  get  it 
fixed   before   the   races   or   not. 

The  little  girl  made  a  move  to  get 
up,  but  in  doing  so  emitted  an  unex- 
pected moan  of  pain.  It  was  not  un- 
til then  that  she  realized  she  had 
cut    her    shin    on    the    curbing. 

"You  are  hurt!"  exclaimed  Ella. 
'"Look,  your  leg's  bleeding.  We  must 
do  something  for  it  right  away  or 
it'll  be  too  sore  for  you  to  race  to- 
morrow. There's  Irma's  house  two 
doors  down — come  on,  let 's  stop  in 
there  and  bandage  it  up.  Some  tur- 
pentine will  take  the  soreness  out,  so 
you  won't  know  it's  ever  been  hurt." 


Nancy  paused  to  tie  her  handker- 
chief around  the  bleeding  leg  while 
Ella  went  down  the  road  and  picked 
up  the  skate  wheel.  As  they  neared 
Irma's  house  they  could  hear  the 
chatter  of  many  voices  on  the  lawn. 
It  was  already  early  twilight  and  it 
was  not  until  they  were  going  up  the 
path  that  they  saw  a  group  of  boys 
under  the  magnolia  tree. 

"I  think  they're  planning  something 
to  do  at  the  park  tomorrow, ' '  whis- 
pered Ella.  "I  heard  they  were  go- 
ing to  try  to  make  some  money  when 
Ave  have   our  skating  races." 

"Well,  it'  they're  going  to  try  to 
make  some  money  off  the  crowd  that 
comes  to  see  us  race,  we  can  do  the 
same  thing  when  the  hoys  have  their 
races,"  replied  Nancy.  ''The  hoys 
think  just  because  they  are  earn.ng 
money  to  have  the  basebal  diaiuonJ 
fixed  up  for  summer  that  we  girL 
can't  share  in  anything  they  do.  Look 
at  them — they  see  us  now  and  are 
sneaking  behind  the  house." 

On  the  porch  the  girls  found  Irrua 
coining  towards  them,  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  Nancy's  cut,  which  proved 
to  be  little  more  than  a  bad  scratch, 
had  been  doctored.  Irnia  had  just 
made  some  black  walnut  fudge  and 
insisted  that  the  girls  stay  and  eat 
some  while  they  talked  of  the  coming 
race.  Ella  excused  herself  a  moment, 
however,  and  phoned  her  mother  that 
she  and  Nancy,  whom  she  had  been 
taking  out  to  her  suburban  home  to 
spend  the  night,  would  lie  a  little 
late. 

"I'm    going    to    eat    only    one    tiny 
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tie    piece    of    candy,"    said    Nancy 

•mly.     "It  isn't  good  for  an  athlete, 

>u  know,  to  indulge  in  sweets — that's 

.xactly   the   way   Mr.   Williams   down 

at  the  playgrounds  expressed  it." 

•'That's  right,"  said  Irnia,  "though 
you're  welcome  to  all  you  want.  But 
you  musn't  do  anything  to  spoil  your 
ehsmces.  Everybody  from  this  sec- 
tion of  town  is  counting  on  you  to 
win    for    us — even    the    boys." 

"The  boys!"  exclaimed  Nancy.  "I 
thought  they  were  lined  up  against 
us  girls.  I  believe  they're  planning 
something  daring  for   tomorrow. " 

'"I  heard  they'd  planned  to  do 
something  to  frighten  the  racers  just 
as  they  start  so  they  can't  make  as 
good  time  records  as  the  boys  hope 
to  make  when  they  have  their  races," 
put    in    Ella. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort!"  exclaimed 
Irma.  "I  know  my  brother  Ned 
wouldn't  take  part  in  such  a  mean 
scheme  as  that,  and  he's  in  on  what- 
over  it  is  they're  planning'.  They've 
been  meeting  here  for  the  last  fev. 
afternoons  Of  course  I  haven't  pur- 
posely listened  to  hear  their  plans, 
but  the  other  afternoon  T  did  hear 
one  of  the  loud  talking  boys  say  he'd 
bet  most  anything  that  Nancy  Boyd 
won  the  girls'  race  and  could  out- 
skate   any  boy   in   the  park." 

"I  didn't  know  any  of  them  thought 
that  about  me!"  exclaimed  Nancy, 
the  color  in  her  pink  cheeks  deepen- 
ing. 

When  at  Last  the  two  friends  start- 
ed from  Irma's  the  street  lights  were 
already  on.  They  paused  a  moment 
in  the  hall  to  pick  up  the  skates  they 
had  dropped  just  inside  the  door. 

"Where's  my  broken  skate?"  ask- 
ed    Nancv     in     consternation.     "I'm 


sure  I  left  it  and  the  wheel  right  here 
with  my  good  skate. ' ' 

"You  did,"  said  Irma  emphatically. 
I    noticed    'specially." 

"It's  a  trick  of  those  boys.  Let's 
pretend  we  haven't  missed  it,"  said 
Ella. 

"But  I've  got  to  have  the  skate. 
It  must  be  fixed,"  said  Nancy  uneas- 
ily. 

"That's  all  right.  Tomorrow  morn- 
ing will  be  plenty  of  time  t0  get  it 
fixed — the  races  aren't  till  four  in 
the  afternoon,"  said  Ella.  Then  when 
she  was  out  on  the  porch,  she  added 
in  a  voice  raised  so  that  any  hiding, 
mischievous  boys  could  hear,  "Irma, 
we  left  our  skates  there  in  the  hall. 
We'll  stop  by  in  the  morning  and  get 
Nancy's  broken  one  so  it  can  be  fix- 
ed." ' 

Nancy  was  not  at  all  willing  to  go 
off  and  leave  the  mystery  of  the  skate 
unsolved,  but  Ella  whispered  that  it 
would  spoil  all  the  boys'  fun  if  they 
pretended    they   hadn't   msised   it. 

"They'll  put  it  back  when  they  find 
we  haven't  noticed  it,"  she  whispered, 
as  they  hurried   along  the  street. 

As  they  passed  the  old,  unoccupied 
Gardner  home  with  its  weed-grown 
lawns  and  its  shadowy  trees,  Nancy 
had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
some  one  was  watching  them.  Many 
times  had  she  listened  to  spooky  stor- 
ies of  the  spirits  that  inhabited  that 
dark  but  spacious  back  yard.  The 
old  place  was  a  relic  of  Colonial  day- 
left  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  ami  it< 
old  slave  quarters  and  tumbled-do\\ .. 
outbuildings  had  been  tenanted  b; 
many  a  form  of  childish  imagination. 
The  girls  instinctively  quickened 
their  steps  as  they  passed  the  iron 
gate  that  now  hung  half  open  on  one 
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hinge.  They  were  only  half  way  be- 
tween the  gate  and  the  brick  post 
that  marked  the  end  of  the  estate 
when  they  hoard  the  patter  of  soft, 
swiftly  running  feet  behind  th'epi. 
With  one  accord  they  broke  into  ter- 
rified flight,  but  the  thing  was  over- 
taking them  swiftly,  though  neither 
of  them  had  the  courage  to  look  back 
and  see  what  it  was. 

Then  something  brushed  against  the 
gi,rls  from  behind,  and  they  cowed 
against  the  iron  fence.  "Look,  a  big 
white  something!*'  gasped    Ella. 

"It's  only  a  dog!"  exclaimed  Nan- 
cy a  moment  later  in  great  relief. 
"Why — why,  it's  only  Towser — Ned's 

dog. ' ' 

"Here,  Towser!  What  are  you  do- 
ing ,|own  here.'"  asked  Ella,  snapping 
her  linger  at  the  white  and  brown 
pointer. 

"Look!  He  has  something  in  his 
mouth."  said  Nancy,  as  the  dog  turn- 
ed  towards   them. 

"Why — why,  it's  your  skate!"  ex- 
claimed Ella,.  "Now  wasn't  he  a  cute 
old  dog  to  steal  the  skate  and  then 
run  after  us  with  it!  He's  smart 
as    he    can    he,    anyhow." 

'Hint  look!  It's  the  right  skate, 
and  the  wheel's  been  fixed,"  Nancy 
gasped.  '"Towser  couldn't  Hx  a  skate 
wheel. " 

"It  certainly  has  been  fixed,'-  a- 
greed  Ella,  taking  the  skate  in  her  hand 
and   examining  it,  too. 

Meanwhile  Towser  sat  thumping  his 
tail  on  the  brick  sidewalk,  waiting 
for  their  approval.  At  last,  when  he 
decided  they  had  forgotten  him,  he 
let   out   a   little   whimper. 

"You  smart  old  dog!"  exclaimed 
Nancy,  patting  him  on  the  head. 
"Where  did  you  get  the  skate?  Show 


us  where  you  got  the  skate,"  she 
ordered,  rising. 

Towser  was  on  his  feet  instantly, 
as  though  he  understood  fully  what 
was  said  to  him.  Nancy  stuck  the 
skate  at  his  nose  and  motioned  back 
along  the  route  the  dog  had  come. 
Slowly  he  led  them  along  the  side- 
walk, then  with  a  dart  turned  into  a 
gaite  of  the  deserted  Gardner  place. 

"You  don't  think  we'd  follow  you 
in  there,  do  you?"  exclaimed  Ella. 
"Not  if  the  Prince  of  Skate  Fixers 
resided   inside." 

Towser,  realizing  that  they  were 
not  coming  in,  paused  and  yapped 
at    them    sharply. 

"It's  the  boys  in  there — I'm  sure,"' 
whispered  Nancy.  "We  musn't  let 
them  think  we're  afraid.  Come  on. 
I  want  to  (hank  whoever  it  was  fixed 
my  skate." 

Though  Nancy  was  inwardly  quak- 
ing at  the  dark  walk,  she  went  inside 
the  gate,  and  Ella  followed  rather 
than  be  left  outside  alone.  Towser 
went  half  way  down  the  brick  walk, 
then  darted  diagonally  through  the 
weed-grown  lawn  towards  the  back. 
Then  suddenly  other  running  feet 
were  added  to  Towser 's  steady  patter, 
and   the  girls   broke  into  hot   pursuit. 

"There  he  goes!"  exclaimed  Nancy 
gleefully,   taking   up   the   chase. 

A  form  had  disappeared  around  the 
dark  corner  of  the  house,  and  though 
they  were  almost  upon  it,  Ella  sud- 
denly balked. 

"I'm  not  going  another  step!"  she 
panted,  looking  apprehensively  at  the 
impenetrable  blackness  of  the  back 
yard.  "You've  got  your  skate  and 
it 's  fixed  and  that  ought  to  be  enough. ' ' 

Nancy  was  afraid  to  go  alone,  so 
she  turned  and  followed  her  chum  to- 
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wards  the  street.  The  nearer  they 
came  to  the  gate  the  more  frightened 
they  felt  that  they  had  even  dared 
enter  the  grounds  and  terrified,  they 
began  to  run.  Not  once  did  they  stop 
to  look  back  til]  they  were  safely  in- 
side Ella  's  yard. 

The  family  only  laughed  at  supper 
at  the  grils'  account  of  their  adven- 
ture, and  pronounced  it  a  joke  some 
of  the  boys  had  played  on  them. 

''In  a  way  it  was  a  right  nice  joke," 
said  Nancy,  "'for  whoever  took  my 
skate  made  some  long-needed  repairs 
on  it.  They  not  only  fixed  the  wheel 
that  came  off,  but  they  put  new  ball- 
bearings in  two  of  tlie  wheels  that 
had  lost  them.  They  turn  as  smooth 
as    satin    now."' 

Another  surprise  came,  though,  just 
as  the  "iris  settled  down  after  sup- 
per for  a  gajme  of  checkers  The 
phone  rang,  and  when  Ella  returned 
from  answering  it  her  eyes  were  anx- 
ious. 

"  Something's  wrong  up  at  Dan- 
forth's,"  she  said.  "Irma  just  phon- 
ed me  that  they're  afraid  Towser's 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  or  some- 
thing terrible— he 's  acting  awful  queer. 
He  caane  home  just  after  they  ate 
supper  and  scratched  and  whined  at 
the  door  till  they  let  him  in.  When 
he  got  inside  they  saw  he  was  all 
scratched  up  and  bloody  like  he  had 
been  in  a  tight. ' ' 

"Why — why,  it  hasn't  been  a  half 
hour  since  he  brought  my  skate  to 
me,"  put  in  Nancy,  '"and  he  wais 
all  right   then." 

''But  that  isn't  all!"  exclaimed 
Ella.  "Irma  says  he  caught  hold  of 
her  dress  and  pulled  her  straight  to- 
wards the  door,  as  though  he  want- 
ed to  take  her  somewhere. ' ' 


"\ou  called  her  up  before  supper, 
didn't  you?.  And  told  her  we  found 
the   skate— or   Towser  did?" 

"Yes.  That's  why  she  called  me 
right  away.  She  wants  us  to  come 
down  there  right  away  ami  tell  her 
everything,  for  they  think  something- 
has  happened  to  Ned.  He  hasn't 
come  in — and  she  says  he's  hardly 
ever  out  after  dark.  And  another 
thing,  Towser  never  comas  in  with- 
out   him.-' 

Th(e  children  quickly  told  Ella's 
parents  the  news  they  had  received 
over  the  phone,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  were  hurrying  back  to  their 
friend's  house.  Even  as  they  hurried 
across  irma's  porch  they  could  hear 
Towser's    uneasy   yapping. 

"He's  not  doing  that  without  a 
cause,"    said    Ella 

Irma  was  almost  in  tears  when  they 
reached  her  side.  "I've  phoned  all 
Ned's  friends  who  have  phones,"  she 
told  them  anxiously,  "and  every  one 
of  them  say  they  went  off  and  left 
him  right  hepre  in  the  yard  and  he's 
certainly  not  here.  Mother  and  Dad 
and    I    have   searched  every  place." 

•'Where  are  they  now?  Your  moth- 
er and  father,  1  mean?"  asked  Nancy, 

"They  went  in  the  car  over  to  Tim 
Sullivan's.  The  Sullivans  haven't  a 
phone  and  Dad  thought  he  might  pos- 
sibly   be    there. ' ' 

"Seems  like  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
follow  Towser.  He  certainly  must 
know    where    Xed    is,"    said    Nancy. 

"That's  what  I  want  to  do,  but  I 
was  afraid  to  go  alone.  You  see,  he 
didn't  come  in  till  after  Mother  and 
Dad  left,  and  the  cook  is  no  good  to 
go  with  me/  She's  afraid  of  Tow.-er, 
anyhow. ' ' 

"Well,  come  on — let's  be  off,"  said 
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Ella  with  decision. 

Towser  was  again  scratching  at  the 
door  and  whining  as  he  looked  back  at 
them  with  big  pleading  eyes.  The  mom- 
ent the  door  was  opened  he  bounded 
down  the  hall  and  across  the  porch  But 
at  the  steps  he  paused  to  nii->  .-lire 
that  they  were  following  him.  When 
Irma  paused  at  the  hall  table  to  take 
a  flashlight  from  the  drawer  he  turn- 
and  tugged  at  her  di'ess  till  she  came 
with  him.  Straight  down  the  street 
he  led  them  along  the  route  the  girls 
had  taken  earlier  in  the  evening. 

Suddenly  Nancy  exclaimed,  "I  have 
an  idea   Avhere  Ned   is!"1 

Quickly  she  trotted  forward  close 
to  Towser 's  heels,  nor  did  she  pause 
this  time  when  he  led  the  way  straight 
in   through   the   Gardner  gate. 

"Turn  your  flashlight  on  the  path," 
she  said  to  Irma.  "We'll  need  it  in 
this  dark  spot." 

The  faithful  old  dog  led  them 
straight  along  the  route  he  had  invit- 
ed them  on  when  they  came  into  the 
grounds  before,  but  the  girls  did  not 
hesitate  this  time,  for  they  believed 
their  friend  was  in  trouble.  At  the 
back  of  the  house  Towser  paused  and 
yapped    twice. 

"All  right,  old  boy,  we're  coming,'' 
soothed    Irma. 

Like  a  dart  now  Towser  jumped 
over  a  tangle  of  blackberry  bushes  and 
disappeared  in  the  dark  underbrush 
beyond. 

"I  have  an  idea  that's  where  he 
got  his  scratches  -and  not  from  a  mad 
dog,"   whispered  Nancy. 

Working  their  way  through  the 
brambles,  the  girls  Anally  saw  in  the 
rays  of  the  flashlight  the  ruins  of  an 
old  well.  Then  the  three  of  them 
were    startled    almost    out    of      their 


senses  when  a  voice,  seeming  to  conu 
out  of  the  earth,  cried  out,  "  Come 
careful  now — or  you  might  fall  in, 
too." 

"It's  Ned,"  gasped  Irma.  "He's 
in   the  old    well." 

"I  sure  am!"  Ned  yelled  back.  "A 
long  rope's  the  only  thing  that  will 
get   me   out,   too." 

A  moment  later  the  girls  were  peer- 
ing down  into  the  well,  and  at  last 
located  the  lost  boy  with  the  flash- 
light. 

"Of  all  things,  Ned  Danforth!  How 
did   you   get   there?"   asked   Irma. 

"You  go  get  a  rope  and  somebody 
to  pull  me  out,  and  I'll  answer  all 
questions   later,"  ordered  Ned. 

Ella's  home  was  not  far  away  and 
a  short  time  later  the  girls  returned 
with  a  strong  clothes'  line  which 
they  threw  down  to  the  trapped  boy. 
When  Ned  tied  it  around  his  body  the 
girls  soon  pulled  him  to  the  top,  while 
Towser  yapped  joyously,  as  though  he 
knew  exactly  what  was  going  on. 

They  did  not  tarry  long  then  on  the 
old  Gardner  grounds,  but  when  they 
reached  the  corner  of  the  light'ed 
street  Nancy  said,  "Did  you  fall  in 
the  old  well  when  you  were  running 
a. way   from   us"?" 

' '  You  guessed  it, "  laughed  Ned 
sheeplishly.  "I  wanted  to  give  you 
girls  a  scare  for  thinking  we  fellows 
were  plotting  against  you  for  the  rac- 
es   tomorrow." 

"Then  it  was  really  you  who  fixed 
Nancy's    skate,"    said    Ella. 

"I  iruess  I'm  guilty,"  grinned  Ned 
again.  ' '  But  I  got  paiid  for  trying 
to  scare  you  all.  And  I  guess  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  old  Towser  here  I 
would  have  been  parked  up  there  all 
night." 
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The  next  afternoon,  when  Nancy 
came  out  victor  in  the  playground 
skating  race,  she  attributed  much  of 
her  success  to  Ned 's  skillful  repair- 
ing of  her  skate. 

"And  I  believe   the  veils  Ned   and 


the  boys  made  up  boosted  you  along 
your   way,"   put   in  Ella  proudly. 

' '  And  to  think  they  were  meeting 
together  to  learn  those  instead  of 
plotting    against    us,"    smiled    Nancy. 


WHAT  OTHERS  THINK,  SAY  AND  DO 


Dr.  Frank  Crane 


The    man,    who    fails    carefully    to 
cultivate    the    asset    known    as    good- 
will    is    living    for    today    only. 
Beware  of  Self-Pity 

Get  angry  with  yourself,  pat  your- 
self on  the  back,  commend  yourself, 
praise,  blame,  love  or  hate  yourself 
■ — do  anything  to  yourself,  but  don't 
pity  yourself. 

Self-pity  has  a  certain  septic  satis- 
faction, like  picking  at  a  sore,  and 
there  is  an  undeniable  "luxury  of 
self-dispraise,"  but  it's  as  dangerous 
as  getting  drunk.  It's  habit-forming. 
It  grows  on  one.     Quit  it. 

Pity  is  a  glorious  amd  creditable  at- 
tribute— when  it  flows  out  toward  an- 
other. Then  it  is  like  the  mountain 
brook,  sparkling,  chattering,  leaping, 
the  laughter  of  the  woods,  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  bird  and  beast,  carrying 
health  and  joy  to  all  who  drink  of  its 
cool  flood  or  even  gave  upon  its  happy 
play. 

But  pity,  when  it  turns  upon  self, 
is  like  a*  stagnant  pool,  covered  with 
hateful  scum,  and  concealing  ugly, 
slimy  things  in  its  foul  ooze. 

The  self-pitying  are  abused.  Nobody 


treats  them  right.  People  talk  about 
them,  others  are  promoted  over  them. 
They  get  no  proper  thanks.  They  are 
unappreciated.  Alas.  Also  alack 
and  woe  is  me!  '''Exeunt  omnes"  into 
the  garden  and  eat  worms. 

The  self-pitiers  are  hard  to  love 
trying  to  live  with  and  impossible 
to  please.  When  they  are  well  they 
think  they're  sick,  and  when  they're 
sick  they  think  they're  worse. 

Self-pity  is  the  most  exquisite  form 
of  selfishness,  the  camouflage  of  im- 
potence, the  acme  of  disagreeableness. 
Self-pity  requires  no  brains,  no  capa- 
city, no  worth.  It  is  sheer  and  utter 
no-accountness.  If  ycu  pity  your 
self,  you  are  hypnotized  by  yourself. 
Come  out  of  it. 

No  self-pitying  troops  ever  won  a 
battle;  no  self -pitying  clerk  ever  rose 
to  be  general  manager ;  no  self -pitying 
merchant  ever  made  his  business 
thrive;  no  self -pitying  woman  ever 
retained  her  husband's  love,  and  nc 
help  to  another  human  being. 

Self-pity  is  the  collapse  of  all  the 
faculties;  it  is  cowardly  surrender  in 
the  face  of  the  enemv. 


vintage  of  wisdom  is  to  know  that  rest  is  rust,  and  that  real  life 
liove,  Laughter  and  Work. — Elbert  Hubbard. 
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GREED 

(Selected) 

Tolstoy  had  a  fable  about  a  man  ;i  bi'eakneck  pace.  At  last  he  thought 
who  wanted  land  and  more  land.  Un-  that  he  bad  enough  land,  but  he  noted 
able  to  get  what  he  wanted  from  his  with  apprehension  that  the  sun  was 
old  landlord,  he  sought  a  new  one,  low  in  the  sky  and  the  cap  was  not  yet 
who  promised  him  in  a  freakish  mood  in  sight  .  He  tried  to  increase  his 
as  much  as  he  could  walk  around  be-  pace,  but  his  feet  were  torn  and  bleed- 
fore  sunset.  The  peasant  joyfully  ing,  and  his  hack  aehed,  his  lungs 
agreed  to  this,  and  the  owner  laid  his  were  working  like  blacksmith's  bel- 
cap  on  a  knoll  and  hade  the  man  walk  Ioavs,  his  veins  tense  and  swollen,  and 
around  in  a  circle  and  return  to  the  his  heart  was  thumping  like  an  iror 
cap  at  sunset.  At  first  the  gratified  hammer  against  his  ribs.  Still,  he 
peasant  walked  leisurely,  hut  pre-  made  an  urgent  effort,  and  at  last  the 
sentlv  he  swa  a  desirable  bit  of  land,  cap  was  in  sight.  He  was  all  hut 
the  very  patch  for  corn,  and  so  he  spent,  every  sinew  strained  to  break- 
widened  his  circle  to  secure  it.  A  lit-  ing  point,  his  head  swimming  and  a 
tie  further  on  he  spied  a  piece  that  red  mist  clouded  his  eyes.  But  there 
cried  out  for  a  potato  crop,  ami  he  js  the  cap,  just  ahead,  with  a  super- 
increased  his  pace  to  take  that  in  human  effort  he  reached  it  and  fell 
also.  Another  tine  piece  of  ground  over  it.  The  sun  went  down  and  the 
came  into  his  greedy  view,  and  another  mans  heart  ceased  to  beat.  Ananias 
and  vet  another.  To  include  them  all  i.s  not  the  only  man  who  greed  has 
he  must  make  haste.  At  first  lie  ran  killed, 
slowlv,     then     faster,    and     finally     at 
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Nichola     Bristow,    a     former    mem-  fin's    Episcopal    church    of    Charlotte 

her   of    seventh      cottage      visited      us  for  a  number  of  magazines  which  were 

last   Saturday   afternoon.  brought  over  last  week  by  Mr.  Freder- 

ick  Jackson.   The  magazines  were  s^ood 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Sappentiehl   and   son,  ones   of   recent    dates,   and    were   much 

Bobby,  of  14th  cottage  are  also  on  enjoyed  by  the  hoys  of  different  cot- 
vacation.  Prof.  W.  W.  Johnson  re-  tages.  Rev.  John  Long  Jackson  is 
turned    to    the    school    on    Monday    of  p,Eistor  of   the  church. 

this    week    after    an    absence    of    three  

"veeks.  The    regular    church    services    were 

conducted   Sunday  afternoon  by  Rev. 

The  school   is  indebted   to  St.   Mar-  R.  S.  Arrowood  of  Concord.     Mr.  Ar- 
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rowood  is  one  of  the  "faithful  few"  ha.s  always  prided  itself  on  an  active 
who  come  mice  each  month  to  the  Sunday  School — one  in  which  the  boys 
school  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  is  are  trained  to  take  part  by  prepar- 
a  welcome  visitor.  On  the  past  Sun-  ing  lessons  carefully,  joining  in  the 
day  he  preached  a  helpful  sermon  singing  and  the  reading,  and  by  be- 
from  the  text  "Ye  call  me  Lord  and  coming  conduct.  All  teachers  are 
Master  and  ye  say  well,  for  s(,  I  am."  workers  at  the  school,  and  this  in  it- 
self  means  a  special  effort  on  Sunday 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  L.  Simpson  and  son,  morning    to    have    all    in    readiness    so 

George    Lee,    and    Mi'.    Leon    Grodown  that   no  teacher  will   he   absent    unless 

left  this  week  on  vacations.      Mr.  and  phyicaly    unable    to    attend. 

Mrs.    Simpson    were    accompanied    by  

Mr.  Godown  to  his  home  in  New  Jer-  During   this   week   the   interest   and 

sey,  motoring  by  way  of  Washington,  the    activity    of    the    Training    School 

Xew    York,    and    other    points    North.  will  be  centered  in  the  Cabarrus  Coun- 

ty   Fair.     For   weeks   the   boys   talked 

Superintendent  ('has  E.  Boger.  Mr  little  else,  and  the  departments  have 
George  Groves  of  the  school  faculty,  been  busy  preparing  for  the  Training 
and  John  Garret,  Bill  Goss  and  John  School  Exhibit.  The  Educational  de- 
Walter  Thompson  of  the  student  body  partment,  the  Print  Shop,  the  Farm, 
are  attending  the  annual  Convention  the  Dairy,  the  Bakery,  the  Sewing 
of  the  King's  Daughters  which  meets  Room,  the  Wood  Shop — all  have  been 
in  Greenville  the  latter  part  of  this  anxious  that  this  year's  exhibit  should 
week.  Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  come  up  to  and  surpass  that  of  pre- 
Groves  the  boys  have  prepared  a  pleas,  vious  years.  And  the  school  officials 
ing  program  of  songs  and  readings  to  who  came  from  the  Fair  grounds  on 
be  presented  under  his  direction  on  Monday  afternoon  were  apparently 
Thursday  evening.  Mr.  Boger  will  satisfied  with  the  efforts  put  forth, 
also  make  an  address  at  this  time.  But  asdie  from  the  Exhibit  the  boys 
During  their  stay  in  Greenville  the  were  mightily  excited  over  the  pros- 
Training  School  party  will  be  guests  pect  of  attendingjdie  Fair.  For  sever- 
of   the    Convention.  al  years  they  have  enjoyed  this  outing, 

and    they   anticipated    it    with    all    the 

Xew  Snuday  School  classes  were  as-  enthusiasm   of   the   average   youngster 

signed    ast    Sunday    morning,      hi    or-  for  crowds,  music,  entertainment,  and 

der    to    keep    the    classes    graded    as  fun.     it  might  seem  that  to  take  more 

nearly  correctly   as  possible,  the  boys  than  four  hundred  boys  and  go  to  the 

are  arranged  in  new  classes  following  Fair    to    spend    the    day    is    merely    a 

each  promotion  in  school.      Since  pro-  mater    of    calling    them    together    and 

workers  of  the  school,  and  the  school,  going    over.      Anybody    who    has    ever 

motions  come  more  often  at  the  Train,  attenvped    to    take    as    many    as    four 

ing  School   than  in   most   schools,   this  children  to  an  all  day  picnic  can  mul- 

means  an   entire  rearrangement   three  tiply  their  efforts — mental  and  physi- 

or  four   times  each   year.     The   school  cal — by  a  hundred  and  have  some  idea 
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of  what  it  means  when  the  Training 
School  goes  visiting  "with  dinner  on 
the  grounds."  But  everybody  works 
together,  and  on  this  occasion  the  offi- 
cers and  matrons,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Bakery  and  the  Dairy  had  the 
boys  ready  to  go  and  a  substantial 
lunch  ready  by  8:30  o'clock.  Sand- 
wiches of  ham,  peanut  butter,  cheese 
and  apple  butter  were  accompanied 
by  pound  cake,  gingerbread,  aind  whole 
milk.  Just  to  have  some  idea  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  feed  this  crowd 
of  hungry  boys  on  such  an  occasion 
Mr.  Thompson,  the  baker,  was  asked 
what  he  was  preparing.  "Well,"  he 
said,  smiling,  '''around  700  loaves  of 
bread,  300  pounds  of  gingerbread  and 
175  pounds  of  Pound  Cake. "  The  boys 
are  always  up  bright  and  early  on  this 
day,  and  on  Tuesday  morning  they 
were  soon  dressed  in  khaki  uniforms, 
Sunday  shoes — some  way  there  is  a 
lot  of  significance   about   an  occasion 


when  a  boy  puts  on  his  Sunday  shoes 
— new  caps,  and  all  the  accessories  in 
the  way  of  new  neck  ties,  etc.  that  art 
possessed  by  the  general  run  of  boys. 
Accompanied  by  the  officers  the  lint 
of  march  was  formed  to  the  Fair 
Grounds,  and  there  was  no  lagging. 
For  a  long  and  happy  day  they  looked 
on  the  sights,  went  to  the  shows,  cheer- 
ed the  races,  heard  the  music,  mingled 
with  the  crowd,  and  consumed  the 
lunch  with  relish  and  rapidity.  Like 
all  such  days,  it  was  too  soon  over 
■ — for  the  boys.  Some  of  the  men  who 
accompanied  them  on  the  all  day  rush 
might  have  been  footsore  and  weary, 
but  for  the  boys'  sake  they  were 
"good  sports"  and  did  nothing  to 
hold  them  back  from  all  the  good 
times  that  wen'  coming  to  them.  The 
boys  make  their  best  bow  to  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Fair,  through  whose  kind- 
ness it  was  possbile  for  them  to  attend. 


"JUDGE  JIM"  TO  RETIRE 


Judge  James  L.  Webb  of  the  superior  court  bench  has  announced  that 
at  the  end  of  his  term  in  1930  he  will  retire  from  active  duty.  He  has 
passed  the  age  of  seventy  and  has  behind  him  a  quarter  century  or  more 
on  the  bench.  Prior  to  that  he  had  served  several  terms  as  solicitor. 
Judge  Webb  enjoys  the  distinction  of  never  having  had  to  really  contest 
for  public  office.  He  was  appointed  solicitor  and  was  renominated  without 
opposition  from  his  party.  He  was  elevated  to  the  bench  by  appointment 
and  throughout  his  long  political  career  has  had  no  opponent  within  his 
party.  Few  men  who  have  served  the  state  have  consequently  been  so 
free  from  political  obligations  as  the  Shelby  jurist. 

The  Shelby  judge  is  one  of  the  fine  figures  of  the  North  Carolina  judi- 
ciary and  is  respected  and  beloved  throughout  the  State.  He  has  never 
been  an  exponent  of  harsh  sentences,  but  has  preached  the  certainty  of 
punishment  rather  than  its  severity  as  the  best  preventative  of  crime. 
His  opinions  in  civil  matters  have  always  carried  the  weight  that  his  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  law  justified. — The  Dispatch 
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THE  SIX  BEST  DOCTORS 

The  six  best  doctors,  anywhere — 

And  no  one  can  deny  it — 
Are  Doctors  Sunshine,  Water,  Air, 

Rest,  Exercise  and  Diet. 

The  six  will  gladly  you  attend, 

If  only  you  are  willing; 
Your  mind  they'll  clear,  your  ills  they'll  mend, 

And  charge  you  not  one  shilling 

— Kansas  State  Health  Bulletin. 
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THE  JOY  OF  A  CLEAN  LIFE 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  man  who  had  won  his  "letter"  on  the  athletic  team 
of  a  great  university  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father  and  mother  on  the  day  he 
was  twenty-one.  In  one  part  of  it  he  said  to  "Dear  mother  and  daddy,"  as  he 
called  them,  "I'm  going  to  be  your  same  boy,  only,  I  hope,  a  better  one.  You 
may  not  have  a  clever  or  brilliant  son,  but  I  have  tried  to  keep  up  to  the 
standard  of  morals  in  which  you  trained  me,  and  which  I  believe  in  ■  and 
though  it  has  cost  me  something  at  times,  I  am  repaid  in  a  lump  sum  every 
time  I  am  able  to  state  that  I  have  kept  myself  clean.  A  good  mtny  times 
fellows  have  asked  me  'Why?'  and,  besides  the  other  reasons,  I  say.  "My  dad 
believes  I  am  just  as  good  away  from  home  as  I  am  under  his  roof.  He  tnists 
me,  and  I  would  do  anything  rather  than  break  that  trust  with  my  dad.'  And 
I  have  found  too,  that  though  some  may  bluster  and  scoff  at  first  at  a  fellow 
who  tries  to  live  straight,  they  all  respect  him,  and  they  will  confide  in  him 
m  preference  to  others." — Selected. 


A    COUNTY-WIDE    CLUB 

Well,  the  next  thing  for  Cabarrus  county  to  do  is  to  organize  a  county-wide 

"County  Club"  including  in  its  membership  both  men  and  women.  The  ob- 
ject of  such,  an  organization  is  to.  bring  about  a  closer  assimilation  of  rural 
and  urban  people  so  that  there  will  be  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
that  confront  each.  Rutherford  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  coun- 
ty to  have  such  an  organization,  in  the  State,  and  goes  one  better  in  claiming 
to  be  the  first  in  the  country.  Such  an  organization  has  caught  the  attention 
of  Hon.  Angus  W;  McLain  and  he  has  used  his  influence  in  bringing  such  to 
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Robeson  county.  If  Cabarrus  gets  in  the  notion  to  organize  a  coucty-wide 
County  Club,  we  suggest  that  the  Hon.  R.  E.  Price,  of  Rutherfordton,  be  in- 
vited to  organize  and  outline  the  policies  and  plans  of  the  club.  He  was  a 
former  president  of  the  Rutherford  county  club,  and  we  infer  had  much  to 
do  towards  its  organization.  In  all  seriousness  these  county- -\\ ide  clubs  lure 
been  organized  in  many  counties  throughout  the  State,  and  seem  quite  popular, 

************ 

ANOTHER  FINE  FRIEND  HAS  CROSSED  THE  BAR 

The  entire  community  w  as  saddened  and  shocked  to  hear  of  the  sudden 
death  of  one  of  its  most  highly  esteemed  citizens,  Mr.  J.  L.  Hartsell,  at  his 
home,  Thursday  evening,  October  10th,  about  10  o'clock.  In  reviewing  the 
past  we  are  impressed,  and  the  thought  is  depressing,  that  death  has  claimed 
within  the  past  few  years  many  of  Cabarrus  counties'  representative  citizens 
who  were  potent  factors  in  the  development  of  the  community  in  its  religious, 
social  and  civic  activities.  Mr.  Hartsell  was  one  of  the  many,  who  rendered 
splendid  service  in  his  home  town  to  the  betterment  of  humanity.  He  loved 
his  fellowmen:  he  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  the  blessed  privileges  of  life, 
and  with  that  tenacious  spirit  peculiarly  his  own,  he  endeavored  ''to  make 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  previously,"  truly,  making  living 
conditions  brighter  and  more  hopeful.  In  spite  of  the  fact  he  was  a  man  of 
large  business,  that  consumed  much  of  his  time,  and  sapped  the  vitality  of  his 
strong  and  robust  physique,  he  never  failed  to  give  that  tender  attention  to 
his  family,  making  a  home  that  reflects  the  very  highest  ideals  of  any  life. 
Mr.  Hartsell  possessed  that  gracious  spirit  that  gave  hope  to  those  who 
sought  his  counsel;  he  was  also  a  man  of  strong  convictions;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  had  a  big  and  kind  heart  that  never  failed  to  respond  to  the  appeals 
for  the  sake  of  humanity.     We  will  miss  our  friend,  Mr.  J.  L.  Hartsell. 

************* 

MRS.  MORRIS  W.  LEIBERT  HONOR  GUEST  AT  THE  KING'S  DAUGH- 
TERS CONVENTION 

The  North  Carolina  Branch  of  the  King's  Daughters  and  Sons,  held  its 
40th  annual  convention,  last  week,  in  Greenville,  the  home  of  the  State 
President,  Mrs.  Hortense  F.  Move.     It  was  pronounced  a  helpful   and   very 
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successful  convention,  having  for  its  guest  of  honor  the  International  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Morris  W.  Leibert  of  New  York  City.  Mrs.  Leibert's  past  life 
and  experiences,  as  the  wife  of  a  Moravian  Bishop  of  New  York  State,  have 
given  to  her  that  Christian  grace,  love,  making  her  truly  a  leader  In  His 
Name.  Supt.  C.  E.  Boger  gave  a  splendid  address  at  the  Convention,  and  three 
of  the  Training  School  boys  added  interest  to  the  meeting. 

Mrs.  Moye,  the  state  president,  is  to  be  congratulated  in  bringing  to  North 
Carolina  such  a  strong,  Christian  character  as  Mrs.  Leibert  whose  presence  will 
rebound  for  good  in  the  King's  Daughters  work.  The  King's  Daughters  of  Dur- 
ham, the  Sheltering  Home  Circle,  with  220  members,  entertained  at  the  Old 
Ladies  Home  Oct.  11th,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Leibert,  making  it  possible  for  The 
King's  Daughters  from  different  parts  of  the  state  to  meet  the  International 
President.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Angier,  president  of  the  Sheltering  Home  Circle  not  only 
proved  herself  to  be  a  gracious  hostess  on  this  occasion,  but  displayed  fine  busi- 
ness acumen  in  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  such  a  large  circle.  Mrs.  Leibert  was  tLe 
guest  of  Mrs.  Angier  during  her  stay  in  Durham.  No  organization,  in  North 
Carolina,  carries  on  a  finer,  or  better  work  than  The  Sheltering  Home  Circle  of 
King's  Daughters  of  Durham,  in  looking  after  many  old  ladies  who  have  "neith- 
er kith  nor  kin"  to  care  for  them  in  old  age. 

STATISTICS  AS  TO  RED  CROSS 

The  present  membership  of  the  Red  Cross  is  4,127,946,  just  3.4  per  cent  of 
our  population.  Alaska  leads  with  a  percentage  of  7.3  of  its  population. 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  leads  the  states,  having  a  percentage  of  7.1. 
It  will  not  be  but  a  few  weeks  till  all  of  these  figures  will  be  changed.  The 
Red  Cross  Roll  Call  will  be  launched  next  month,  and  these  statistics  wil  be 
changed. 

*•»♦***»»**♦» 

"OLD   IRONSIDES" 

Many  circular  letters  have  been  sent  out  advertising  book-ends  made  from 
the  material  taken  from  the  original  hull  of  the  Old  Ironsides,  also  known  as 
the  "Frigate  Constitution"  that  rendered  service,  and  performed  wonderful 
feats  during  the  War  of  1812.     The  object  of  these  sales  are  to  rebuild  the 
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"Old  Ironsides,"  the  champion  of  American  liberty,  (hat  for  many  years  as 
nothing  more  than  junk  in  the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  jVf'tej  being  rebuilt  it 
will  be  a  floating'  relic,  visiting  the  many  ports  of  our  country.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  made  memorable  in  verse  the  "Old  Ironsides." 

"Old  Ironsides"  embodies  the  ideals  of  the  Republic.  She  is  a  liv- 
ing reminder  of  the  glorious  spirit  that  gives  to  our  country  the  position 
of  prestage  which  she  occupies  today  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
One  of  the  first  three  naval  vessels  built  by  the  United  States,  she  was 
launched  in  Hartt's  shipyard,  Boston,  in  October,  1797.  In  1798  the 
Constitution  was  active  in  suppressing  French  privateers  in  the  West 
Indies;  in  1804,  forced  peace  with  the  Barbary  pirates,  stopping  further 
tribute  to  them.  During  the  Avar  of  1812  she  defeated  the  Uuerriere, 
Java,  Pictou,  Cyane,  Levant,  and  captured  many  other  men-of-war,  break- 
ing the  tradition  of  British  supremacy  on  the  seas,  turning  the  tide  of 
defeat  to  victory,  averting  the  secession  of  the  New  England  States  from 
the  Union,  and  established  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  a  fact." 


"EARLY  DISCOVERY  MEANS  EARLY  RECOVERY" 

The  information  comes  that  a  new  discovery  has  been  made  for  the  cure  of 
cancer,  result  of  the  scientific  investigation  of  a  young  Russian,  Boris  Soko- 
loif,  professor  of  experimental  medicine  at  the  University  of  Prague  Let 
it  be  hoped  that  the  experiment  will  be  effective,  but,  at  the  same  time  we 
note  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  county  cancer  clinics,  done  in 
accordance  with  cancer  week  throughout  the  United  States,  was  con- 
ducted in  the  various  counties  with  the  hope  of  detecting  the  disease  in  the 
earliest  stages  so  as  to  arrest  or  cure  the  malady.  This  is  an  educational 
campaign,  teaching  people  to  recoginze  the  disease,  and  at  the  same  time 
consult  a  physician  with  the  same  freedom  that  one  would  seek  a  doctor  for 
any  other  ailment.  There  prevails  in  the  minds  of  many  a  sensitiveness  about 
cancer,  and  for  that  reason  the  real  condition  of  many  suffering  ones  is  not 
known  till  the  disease  is  beyond  the  skill  of  any  surgeon.  We  Knew  of  a 
lovely  woman  who  from  all  appearances  was  in  the  best  of  health.  She  was 
suddenly  stricken  and  after  a  diagnosis  of  the  case  it  was  found  to  be  cancer 
— a  hopeless  case.  The  noble  physician  exclaimed,  "'my  God,  if  people  only 
could  understand  the  early  symptoms  much  suffering,  and  many  heart  aches 
could  be  averted."  Such  instances  are  heard  of  frequently,  and  there  is  reas- 
on to  believe  the  cancer  clinics  will  do  for  this  class  of  sufferers  just  exactly 
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what    the    tuberculosis    clinics    have    done — making   people    alert    and  free    to 

consult   a   physician.     The    same    slogan   that    applies    to    tuberculosis  can   be 
used   for  cancer — ''early   discovery  means   early   recovery." 


THE  MOVIES 

The  editorial,  "Movies  can  be  hurtful  or  helpful,"  taken  from  the  Smith- 
field  Herald  is  filled  with  good  sound  reason,  and  the  argument  is  based  upon 
information  given  by  members  of  the  Commission  in  a  position  to  know  cue 
influence  the  motion  pictures  exert  upon  our  young  people.  This  subject,  a 
few  years  beck,  held  a  conspicuous  place  upon  the  programs  of  every  organi- 
zation presided  over  by  woman,  but,  we  presume  it  has  been  crowded  off  by 
other  and  newer  thoughts.  We  reproduce  this  article  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers,  because  both  viewpoints  are  argued,  showing  the  movies  can  be  a 
'medium  for  promoting'  culture  and  good  taste,'  or  it  can  exert  a  bad  influence 
oy  'making  vice  alluring.' 

"The  General  Federation  of  Teachers,  and  the  home  and    School   D'°- 

.  partment  of  the  Women's  clubs,  the  National  Congress  of  Parent0   and 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation — are  trying  to  see  what  c?n  be  done 

to  insure  good  movies.     They  are  examining'  current  films  in  an  effect  t<- 

select  pictures  that  will   present  the  right  sort  of  ideals  for  our  vnn/h. 

These  organizations  examined  from  November  1927  to   April   1928,   two 

hundred  fifteen  current  film-:,  and  out  of  that  number  only  ninety-two  were 

placed  on  the  approval  list. 

If  the  moving  picture   is   a  medium   of   exerting   a   bad   influence   over 
youth  by  making  vice  alluring  and  by  playing  up   counterfeit   emotion" 
as  is  alleged,  it  can  also  be  a  medium  for  promoting  culture  and  good 
taste.     It  is  then  needful  that  the  right  sort  of  moving  picture  be  shown. 
Until   rigid   censorship    shall    come    about,   this    seems    the    only    solution. 
With  a  view  to  placing  emphasis  on  the  right  sort  of  moving  picture, 
the  Smithfield  Business  and  Professional  Woman's  Club,  through  a  local 
movie  theatre,  has   secured   a   film   that   presents   a   classic    of   American 
literature.     Longfellow,   in   his   lyric   poem,   "Evangeline,"   wrote   of  ro- 
mance which  appeals  to  youth,  and  also  of  one  of  the  tragic  moments  in 
early  American  history.     This  story  has  been  brought  to   life   again  on 
the  screen,  and  it  is  this  picture  which  will  be  shown  in  Smithfield  next 
week.    An  article  in  the  September  issue  of  tlolland's  Magazine  in  comment- 
ing on  the  film,   states  that   several  hundred  direct   descendants   of  the 
Acadian  pioneers  have  been  employed  in  the  scenes  made  in  Louisiana, 
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in  the  exact  locale  of  the  early  settlements.     Also  the  rare  beauties  of 
the  Evangeline  country  are  depicted.     This  is  a  picture  in  which  young 
and  old  will  delight,  and  if  it  receives  a  liberal  patronage  we  are  told 
it  will  possibly  cause  others  of  like  type  to  be  sponsored  at  regular  in- 
tervals. 


************* 


"Do  not  look  at  clouds  and  shadows, 

Watch  for  sunshine  day  by  day; 
Let  your  tones  be  full  of  courage, 

Scatter  gladness  on  the  way. 
Up  and  down  the  teeming  present, 

Learn  the  dear  and  precious  art, 
How  to  meet  both  haps  and  mishaps 

Ever  with  a  cheery  heart." 
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GIRL  RESERVES  INVADE  COUNTRY 


(In  Grit) 


The  universities  have  their  exten- 
sion courses  and  traveling  libraries, 
the  colleges  their  domestic  arts  and 
agricultural  demonstrations,  and  other 
organizations  their  mental  and  phy- 
sical training — all  carried  into  the 
country  and  made  available  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  small  villages 
and  rural  distrists.  Uuder  the  patron- 
age of  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Assicia- 
tion  is  invading  the  country  with  that 
organization's  Girl  Reserve  movement. 
Long  established  in  the  cities,  the  Re- 
serves are  now  being  organized  where 
there  is  no  Y.  W.  C.  A  in  the  small 
towns. 

Mrs.  Rockefeller  believes  in  the  Re- 
serves.    Recently  she  said : 

"I  believe  that  the  Girl  Reserve 
movements  develops  the,  personality 
and  character  of  the  girls  through  an 
interest  in  some  worth-while  activity 
a  desire  to  be  of  service,  and  to  make 
their  contribution  to  the  world  of 
Avhich    they    find    themselves    a    part. 

"Girl  Reserves  stand  united  in  a 
common  purpose,  and  through  their 
activities  discover  the  joy  through 
of  creative  living  as  express  in  the 
ideals  for  which  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  stands. ' ' 

The  slogan  of  the  Reserves  is : 
"Face  life  squarely."  And  their  pur- 
pose is:  ''To  find  and  give  the  best." 
Each  strives  to  be — Gracious  in  man- 
ner,       Impartial    in    judgement, 

Ready    for    service, 

Loyal   to   friends, 

Reaching  toward  the  best, 

Earnest  in  purpose, 


Seeing   the   beautiful, 

Eager  for  knowledge, 

Reverent  to   God, 

Victorious   over   self, 

Ever    dependable, 

Sincere  at  all  times. 

That  is  what  200,000  girls  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  18  are  already  try- 
ing to  do,  and  what  a  million  more 
will  in  time  be  trying  to  do,  if  the 
movement  extends  as  rapidly  in  the 
future  as  it  has  during  the  past  two 
years.  Its  extension  into  the  villages 
and  country  districts  is  made  through 
the  nearest  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  and  the  local  organiza- 
tion formed  is  under  the  supervision 
and  direct  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
secretaries. 

The  Reserve  clubs  are  already  to 
be  found  in  every  state  of  the  Union. 
They  are  also  established  among  the 
Eskimos,  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese, 
and  Mexicans.  On  the  lives  of  all 
these  girls  the  Reserves  are  having 
a  most  beneficial  influence,  in  the  case 
of  the  Indians,  inducing  them  even  to 
change  their  mode  of  life. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  is  honorary 
chairman  of  the  Girl  Reserves.  She 
says  in  a,  letter: 

"The  Girl  Reserve  movement  is  not 
a  plan,  it  is  an  idea.  It  is  not  a  set 
of  ways  of  doing  things,  neither  is  it 
a  tool.     It  is  an  understanding. 

' '  Freedom,  interest,  tolerance,  faith, 
and  health  are  some  of  the  precious 
things  girls  have  in  common,  and  in 
the  very  aspiration  of  their  simple,  lov" 
ing  effort  live  up  to  their  purpose — 
to  face  life  squarely,  and  to  rind  and 
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give  the  best. 

Winter  activities  of  the  Girl  Reserv- 
es include  study  courses  designed  to- 
supply  deficiencies  in  education  ;  music, 
dramatics,  the  domestic  arts,  especially 
those  designed  to  equip  the  girls  fox 
self-help. 

Summer  activities  are  mostly  in  the 
great    outdoors.     They   include   games 
and  contests  of  all  kinds,  hikes  swim- 
ng,  canoeing,  archery,  camping,  and 
gardening — all    supervised   by   trained 
v  o   '   !i  em]  loyed  by  a  city  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  sent  out  into  the  country  wherever 
o1  20  members  is    irg  m- 
,        n  int&ined    in    the      small 

as. 
Then    there    are    all-the-year-round 
ities    consisting    of    aiding    those 
who  need  help   ]  erforming  good  deeds 
■  >ver    there    is    opportunity,    and 
ministering  to  fellow  members  accord- 
ing to  their  needs. 

;  be    symbol    of  the  Reserves  is    a 
the  triangle.     The  tri- 
the    trinity    of    body, 
md       '  '  "•  the  circle,  the  cii 

:;'  each  member.  To  the 
the  fullest  extent  within  her  limita- 
tions each  girl  strives  to  develop  her 
three-!  old  ure,  and  the  success  of 
such  efforts  is  today  manifested  in 
7,000  Reserve  clubs  in  physical  cul- 
ture, clear,  straight  thinking,  and  high 
ritual  ideas  and  standards. 
Strong  bodies  generally  have  clear 
minds,  and  it  these  alone  were  the  re- 
sult oi  eserve  movement,  if  these 
lone  measured  the  results  of  the  labor 
of  those  who  direct  the  movement, 
they  would  be  sufficient  compensation. 
One  migh  say  that  such  a  movement 
in  the  village  and  rural  district  was 
not    needed    because    girls    there    get 


plenty  of  out-door  exercise.  They  do 
get  exercise  that  their  city  sisters  do 
t,  hut  they  do  not  have  super- 
vised exercise  and  activities.  It  is 
the  system,  the  intelligent  direction, 
the  instruction  that  is  imparted,  that 
enhance  the  value  of  out-door  exer- 
cise    everywhere. 

The  organization  of  the  Girl  Re- 
serves is  a  very  extensive  and  com- 
prehensive one.  It  is  international 
i  i  scope,  nation;, 1  in  general  supervis- 
ion, state  in  direction,  and  local  in  its 
•  upervised    activities. 

it-  activities  are  classified  as  phy- 
sical, mental,  and  moral  or  spiritual, 
each  coming  under  the  leadership  and 
supervision  of  women  especially  train- 
ed in  their  lines — experts,  if  you 
please,  who  are  maintained  by  the 
Y.   W.   <  .   A. 

riving  idea  of  the 
work  of  the  organizations  is  to  develop 
girls  into  women  who  will  be  leaders 
in  their  eircles  and  communities,  shar- 
ing their  lives  to  the  benefit  of  their 
sisters.  THg  university  extension 
courses  may  train  the  mind,  travel- 
ing libraries  may  conduce  to  literary 
euture,  domestic  art  courses  may  teach 
the  ways  and  means  to  operate  and 
maintain  a  home,  but  the  Girl  Re- 
serves purposes  to  produce  real  wo- 
men who,  in  body,  mind,  and  soul 
shall  be  leaders  in  the  social,  civic 
and  moral  life  of  their  communities. 

One  of  the  very  best  things  about 
the  Girl  Reserves  is  that  the  cost  is 
kept  down  to  the  means  of  the  girls 
themselves.  In  fact  the  cost  is  large- 
ly what  the  club  members  make  it. 
The  idea  is  that  expenditures  must 
2o  into  product  so  far  as  is  possible 
— that    is,    must    produce    that    which 
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carrier  out  the  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation. Thus  the  Reserves  is  an  or- 
ganization which  has  appeal  to,  and 
comes  within  the  reach  of,  girls  of 
ordinary  means.  It  comes  especial- 
ly within  the  means  of  girls  in  a 
small  town. 

The  Reserves  is  decidedly  democrat- 
ic, distinction  depending  only  on  the 
excellence  of  the  work  done  and  the 
degree  of  progress  made.  One  girl 
may  excel  in  one  activity,  another  in 
another,  and  so  on,  but  there  are  no 
"  snobbish  ' '    divisions    of    society. 

In  every  city  and  village  in  which 
there  is  a  Girl  Reserve  club  there  is 
in  some  measure  a  better  spirit  than 
there  was  before  the  club  was  organ- 
ized, a  purposeful  attitude  toward  life, 
and  a  satisfaction  in  achievement  that 
elicits  general  interest.  The  quiet 
permeation  of  the  whole  community 
with   the   feeling  that   "our  girls   are 


profitably  engaged  :,n  .worthy  under- 
taking," as  one  mother  puts  it,  "is 
beneficial  even  to  those  who  are  not 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Reserv- 
es."' Another  mother  says,  ''There 
is  in  our  girl  a  keener  sense  of  res- 
ponsibility. ' ' 

Finally,  there  is  in  the  minds  of 
instructors,  directors,  >and  mothers  a 
big  question  answered,  a  question  that 
many  times  is  most  perplexing — 
"How  can  our  girls  be  induced  to 
take  a  safe,  serious,  and  interested 
view  of  life?"  In  the  country,  as  in 
the  city,  the  solution  is  the  same — 
give  the  girl  something  really  worth 
while  to  do  in  the  results  of  which 
not  only  she  herself  participates,  but 
also  those  around  her.  In  an  organ- 
ized way  this  is  what  the  Girl  Re- 
serves does,  and  does  so  well  that, 
as  its  sponsor  well  says,  '•it  is  bring- 
ing out  the  best  there  is  in  our  girls." 


Clarence  Reidenbach  in  the  Congregationalist  has  a  paragraph  that 
all  fathers  and  mothers  in  this  age  of  shiftng  responsibilities  should  pon- 
der well:  "We  have  a  long  list  of  indictments  against  youth.  We  ac- 
cuse them  of  being  thoughtless,  of  being  naturalistic  about  sex,  and  of 
living  for  pleasure.  We  may  reserve  our  doubts  ahout  the  truth  of  what 
is  beiiig  said.  It  is  only  partially  true.  But  who  is  to  blame?  Young 
people  in  general  are  not  creative;  they  are  imitative;  and  they  imitate 
their  elders.  Parents  want  to  unload  the  task  of  religious  training  on  the 
Sunday  school,  when  the  fact  is  that  the  parents  need  the  Sunday  school 
ir.oro  than  their  children  do.  The  parents  cannot  justly  evade  the  plain 
duty  of  having  a  philosophy  of  life,  of  being  able  to  answer  his  children's 
fair  Questions,  and  of  giving  direction  to  the  child's  unfolding  religions 
nature.  Mo  small  part  of  the  ills  of  youth  are  traceable  to  the  inadequacy 
of  their  homes.  Where  the  fathers  and  mothers  have  no  vision,  their 
children  will  perish." — N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 
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TOUCHING  HANDS  WITH  CHRISTOPHER 

COLUMBUS 


By  Roland  George) 


"Do  you  suppose  Christopher  Col- 
umbus ever  came  up  hero  and  looked 
down  on  the  bay  find  The  city  from 
this  mountain  top?" 

"Of  course  he  did.  Why  he  lived 
here  in  Genoa  until  he  was  fourteen 
years  old.  I  don't  doubt  he  often 
climbed  this  mountain  in  order  to 
have   that   fine   view  of  the   bay." 

The  two  boys  who  had  made  these 
remarks  were  Martin  George  and  his 
chum,  Don  Lybarger.  They  had  just 
reached  the  top  of  Mt,  Righi,  which 
rises  above  the  city  of  Genoa,  and  were 
having  their  first  view  of  the  har- 
bor of  Genoa  from  the  mountain  top. 

The  two  boys  were  cousins  and  were 
on  a  tour  of  Italy.  Don  was  a  senior 
in  Wheaton  College,  although  he  was 
small  and  looked  younger  than  he  act- 
ually was.  Martin  was  a  sophomore, 
but  was  tall  and  well  built,  with  light 
hair  and  blue  eyes.  He  was  very 
much  interested  in  science  and  engi- 
neering, while  his  cousin  Don  was 
most  interested  in  history  and  bio- 
graphy. 

"Don,  did  you  ever  see  so  fine  a 
view  in  your  life  as  that  curving  bay 
full  of  ships?"  exclaimed  Martin  with 
enthusiasm.  "Don't  they  look  beau- 
tiful on  the  surface  of  the  bay*?  I 
have  often  read  of  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  but  I  never 
saw  water  so  blue  as  this  before. 
Why,  when  you  look  out  towards  the 
horizon,  you  can't  tell  where  the  water 
ends  and  the'  blue  sky  begins." 

"Yes,  and  that  view  of  the  city  is 


excellent,"  Don  replied.  "The  way 
it  extends  part  way  up  the  mountain 
side  from  the  curving  shore  makes 
it  look  like  a  great  amphitheatre.  No 
wonder  the  Italians  call  the  city 
'Genoa,  la  Superba.'  It  surely  is  su- 
perb. ' ' 

' '  You  had  better  take  plenty  of 
pictures  of  the  harbor  from  here," 
he  added.  i,;We  won't  find  anything 
in  Genoa  more  closely  connected  with 
the  life  of  Columbus  than  the  harbor 
is.  Just  think  how  many  hours  Col- 
umbus must  have  spent  as  a  boy  on 
those  wharves,  watching  the  ships 
come   in   and   unload   their   cargoes. ' ' 

''Yes,"  agreed  Martin,  "and  think 
of  the  thrilling  times  he  must  have 
had  listening  to  the  sailors  tell  sea 
stories  when  they  gathered  on  the 
wharves  to  talk.  I'll  wager  that  when 
the  boy  Columbus  went  home  in  the 
evenings,  his  mind  was  full  of  pirates 
and  fast  sailing  caravels  and  bloody 
sea-fights,  and  that  when  he  dreamed 
at  night  it  was  generally  about  ships. ' ' 

While  the  boys  were  talking,  Mar- 
tin had  been  sighting  through  the 
finder  of  his  camera  at  the  bay. 

"Of  course  the  bay  is  a  little  far 
away  for  the  pictures  to  show  the  de- 
tails, ' '  he  said,' '  but  they  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  spaciousness  of  the 
bay  and  of  the  many  ships  in  it.  Be- 
sides, they  will  show  the  way  the  city 
encircles  the  bay  and  then  slopes 
up  the  moutain-side. " 

"Look  back  there,"  exclaimed  Don, 
who  had  turned  about  and  was  look- 
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ing  behind  them.  He  pointed  inland 
to  the  rugged  mountains  that  rise  be- 
hind Mt.  Raghi.  "As  I  remember 
from  the  guide  book,  those  mountains 
are  part  of  the  Ligurian  Alps. ' ' 

"Martin,''  he  challenged,  "here  is 
a  question  in  geography  for  you.  Why 
were  the  Genoese  sailors  instead  of 
landsmen  ? ' ' 

"I  guess  anybody  could  answer  that 
after  being  here  on  Mt.  Righi  and 
seeing  how  mountainous  the  country 
is  back  of  Genoa,"  asserted  Martin. 
'"Anyhow,  one  could  answer  it  after 
he  took  a  second  look  at  how  favor- 
able  the   harbor   is   for   navigation." 

"Exactly!  You  get  100  per  cent 
on  that  answer, ' '  said  Don.  '  'The 
people  couldn't  carry  on  commerce 
by  land  because  the  mountains  are 
too  rough  to  permit  traveling*  by  land. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bay  is  so  well 
suited  for  ships  that  the  people  took 
to  the  water  as  naturally  as  ducks." 

Martin  commented,  ' '  I  guess  this 
would  be  considered  an  unusually 
good  example  of  the  effect  of  environ- 
ment on  the  habits  and  occupations 
of  ,a  people. ' ' 

Martin  had  already  taken  all  the 
pictures  of  the  bay  that  he  wanted 
and  had  also  taken  a  view  of  the 
Alps  behind  the  city.  When  he  had 
fitted  a  new  film  into  the  Kodak  he 
look  at  his  watch  and  exclaimed : 

"It  is  about  time  we  were  getting 
down  into  the  city.  Remember  that 
our  train  leaves  at  12 :30,  and  if  we 
don't  this  forenoon  see  the  Columbus 
Monument  and  .the  house  where  Col- 
umbus lived,  we  may  never  see  them 
— at  least  not  on  this  year 's  trip. ' ' 

"Right  you  are,"  agreed  Don,  "let's 
be  goin°'  at  once. ' ' 


The  boys  walked  a  half  mile  down 
the  slope  to  the  upper  terminus  of 
the  cable-railway  and  got  aboard  a 
cable-car  that  was  already  waiting 
there.  By  means  of  it  they  rode  down 
into  the  center  of  the  city,  and  found 
themselves  on  the  street  called  the 
Via  Balbi. 

Here  they  inquired  from  a  police- 
man where  the  Columbus  Monument 
was.  He  did  not  understand  them 
at  first  for  they  spoke  in  English. 
But  Don  remembered  that  many  of 
the  Italian  words  Were  similar  to 
Latin  words,  of  which  he  still  kneAV 
a  few  from  Caesar  and  Cicero.  He 
called  his  Latin  to  his  aid,  and  said : 

"Signor!  Monumento  Columbo?" 

Whether  this  was  good  Italian  or 
not,  the  officer  understood  it,  and 
pointed  to  the  right  along  the  Via 
Balbi.  A  little  over  a  block  farther 
out  along  this  street  they  found  the 
monument. 

The  monument  to  Columbus  was  a 
marble  structure  of  considerable 
height.  Upon  its  top  stood  a  statue 
of  Columbus.  His  left  hand  rested 
upon  a  small  ship's  anchor.  Along 
the  sides  of  the  monument  were  mar- 
ble representations  of  the  prows  of 
ships. 

Don  opened  his  guide  book  and  read 
from  it  the  fact  that  the  monument 
was  erected  in  1862. 

"While  you  are  reading  about  the 
monument,"  suggested  Martin,  "see 
whether  you  can  find  out  what  kind 
of  palm  trees  these  are."  He  pointed 
to  the  tropical  trees  growing  in  the 
little  park  that  surrounds  the  monu- 
ment. 

Don  looked  again  in  the  guide  book 
and  answered,  '''Date  palms  and  dwarf 
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palms. " 

"I  want  a  picture  of  the  monument 
with  one  of  these  palm  trees  show- 
ing  in    the   picture,"   said   Martin. 

When  he  had  taken  several  pictures, 
the  boys  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees  to  recall  what  they 
knew  of  Columbus. 

"D0  you  know,  I  think  one  of  the 
finest   thing's   about     Columbus     isn't 
known     to    man."    people?*'       eoid 
ed      Don.     "I      mean      His      aiubi  i 
to   lead   a   crusade  to   the   Holy 
to    rescue    the    Holy    Sepulchre 
the   Turks.     Must   people   seem   to 
sume    that    his    desire    to    discover    a 
shorter   route    to   the   Indies   was   his 
greatest  ambition. 

•■In  reality  Columbus  hoped  that 
the  voyages  to  the  New  World  would 
be  the  means  of  preparation  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  supremely 
'  ambition  to  lead  a  crusade.  The 
wealth  and  power  that  lie  hoped  to 
from  his  trip  to  the  New  World 
he  intended  to  use  in  promoting  the 
crusade.  But  his  plans  were  too  big 
for  one  lifetime,  and  he  died  with- 
out ever  undertaking  the  crusade, 
which  had  been  the  biggest  ambition 
of  his  life. 

"That  is  ,an  interesting  viewpoint. 
But  is  it  true  to  history1?''  asked 
Martin. 

'•'Yes,  I  read  it  in  Washington  Irv- 
ing 's  book,  'The  Life  and  Voyages  of 
Columbus.'  I  have  always  been  more 
interested  in  Columbus  since  kn< 
about  his  ambition  to  lead  a  crusade. 
It  proves  he  had  a  high  respect  for 
religion,  in  .addition  to  having  a  love 
for    adventure." 

From  the  -monument  the  boys,  went 
out  to  the  Columbus  Honse  in  anoth- 


er part  of  the  city.  They  found  that  it 
w;w  a  small  stone  building,  vine-cov- 
ered. It  stood  just  in  front  of  one 
of  the  old  gates  of  the  city.  The  high 
battlemented  towers  on  each  side  of 
the  gate  looked  like  the  turrets  of  a 
mediaeval  castle,  and  formed  an  im- 
pressive background  for  the  house  in 
which  Columbus  lived. 

Dun  ami  Martin  looked  at  the  house 
fro  i  the  side  and  then  walked  around 
to   the   front   of   it. 

"I  wi  h   we  could  go  into  it,"  said 

Martin,     "' iu1    I   know    we   can't.  One 

of  in        i  told   me  that  it  is  very 

om    thai    the   city   authorities   ad- 

an;      me." 

)     don't  need  to  feel  much  dis- 

because    of    that,"    said 

■  g'ui        b<     !:   -ays  there  is 

nothin  interest    in    the    building. 

In    fact    the    only    tilings    in    it    are    a 

1  statue  of  Columbus,  represented 

boy,   and  on  the  second  door  a 

marble    tablet    bearing    a    picture    of 

Columbus's   ship,  the   Santa   Maria." 

On  the  outside,  ou  the  front  of  the 

!  uilding,    the    boys    found      a      tablet 

aring   these   words:     ' '  No  house  is 

i  lived 
i    Chri;  tc  pi 

.1  his  youthful  days'.' 
"That    tablet    doi  ay    that    he 

was  1  :  ;    -  he  pass- 

ed his  youthful  days  here."  remarked 
rtin. 
"Xo,  I  see  it  doesn't,"  rejoined 
* )  ;i.  "Of  <  ourse  the  i  eai  on 
it  is  not  known  just  where  lie  was 
born.  Some  persons  think  he  was 
born  in  one  of  the  small  villages  near 
Genoa.  But  whether  he  was  born  in 
tlii  •  hov.se  or  not,  at  least  he  lived 
here." 
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"Isn't  it  queer,"  exclaimed,  "how  most  interesting  tiling  in  all  Genoa." 

the    house    stands    out    here    alone    in  After   the   pictures   were   taken   the 

the  public  square?"  boys  called  a   taxi   and  rode  to   their 

"Yes,"  agreed  Don.     "I  was  read-  hotel.     They  had  just  time  enough  to 

ing    about    that.     This    whole    square  catch  the  12:30   train   for  the  city  of 

originally  was  filled  with  houses.  But  Florence,   which   was   their  next   des- 

they  were  torn  down  in  order  to  have  tination. 

a  plaza  here.    ■  Of  course  the  Colum    n  "Well,"    said    Martin    as    they    sat 

House  was  spared.     It  used  to  be  five  I  ack   in   their  seats   on   the   train,   "I 

stories  high,  but  in  order  to  keep  it  guess  we  know  Christopher  Columbus 

from  toppling  over   after   the   adjoin-  better    than    Ave    ever    did.     We    have 

ing  buildings  which  helped  to  support  seen   the  harbor  where  he  learned  to 

it    were    torn    down,    the    three    upper  love    the    ocean:     we    have    seen    the 

stories  were  removed."  tnument  that  his  city  erected  to  his 

'"'Ever  since  I  was  a  youngster  a'nd  memory;     and    we    have    visited      his 

read  at)  >  v    Columbus  in  my  first  his-  house,    asd    walked    through    the    nar- 

tory  book   I   have   wanted   to   see   the  row   streets  he  played   in  as   a   boy." 

house    where    he    lived,"    Don  contin-  "Yes,"    agreed    Don,    "and    that's 

ued.     "Bee   if   you   can't   get   several  the  way  to  make  history  seem  real." 
good   pictures    of   it,    for   this    is    the 


HE  CHEATED  HIMSELF 


A  striking  story  is  told  of  a  rich  man  who  wanted  to  help  a  poor  carpen- 
ter and  his  family. 

He  hired  the  carpenter  to  build  a  :  oust  >n  a  hillside  and  then  went 
away  on  a  long  journey.  The  carpenter  said  to  himself:  "My  boss  is 
away  and  I  can  use  shoddy  materials  and  neglect  the  supporting  work 
that  does  not  show.  The  house  will  be  weak,  but  nobody  will  know  it." 
So  he  built  a  ramshackle  house. 

When  the  rich  man  came  back,  the  carpenter  said:  "Here  is  your 
house."  "Thank  you,"  said  the  rich  man,  "here  is  the  deed  and  the 
key.    I'm  giving  it  to  you." 

And  the  carpenter  grieved  that  he  had  robbed  himself  of  a  good  house 

We  reap  what  we  sow.  WeTiave  to  live  in  the  house  of  life  we  build. 
If  we  do  shoddy  work,  if  we  "soldier"  on  the  boss,  we  pinch  ourselves, 
shrivel  up  and  lose  our  ability  to  discern  between  right  and  wrong.  We 
have  to  live  in  such  a  house  without  character!  It  is  a  tremendous  fact 
that  each  one  of  us  is  building  today  the  house  Iwe  must  live  in  tomorrow. 
We  can  build  a  palace  or  a  hovel,  a  mansion  or  a  jail  or  a  pigpen,  but 
we  must  live  in  it. — The  Masonic  News. 
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THE  GOLDEN  JUBILEE  OF  ELECTRIC] 

LIGHT 


By  Earl 

We  will  make  a  lamp  before  we 
sleep,  boys,  or  die  in  the  attempt!" 
declared  the  youthful  dabbler  in  chemi- 
cals to  his  assistants,  who  were  rang- 
ed around  the  barn-like  room  of  the 
laboratory. 

Night  and  day,  hour  after  hour, 
the  little  company  had  been  on  the 
"death  watch.''  observing  the  slight- 
est reaction  of  that  hair-like  thread 
imprisoned  within  a  long  gla:ss  tube, 
as  electric  current  pulsated  along  its 
slender  body  and  caused  the  delicate 
flame  to  flicker  and  flutter.  Ghostly 
and  weird  shadoAvs  played  about  the 
room  as  the  first  incandescent  electric 
lamp  passed  its  "life  test." 

For  many,  many  centuries — how 
many  we  do  not  know — man  had  grop- 
ed about  in  the  dark,  afraid  of  the 
unseen  monsters  behind  that  curtain 
of  shadoAvs,  but  lacking  a  dependable 
mea,ns  of  lighting  his  Avay.  it  was 
many  generations  before  he  discover- 
ed the  simple  trick  of  lighting  a  fag- 
got in  his  camp-fire  and  seeing  after 
nightfall;  it  Avas  much  later  before 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  using  the 
fat  of  sheep  to  feed  the  flame  of  a 
piece  of  rag,  and  thus  provide  a  cand- 
le. 

From  the  very  beginning  man  had 
been  harassed  and  worried  for  want 
of  a  light.  The  old  legends  made  it 
a  most  presumptuous,  god-like  thing 
to  furnish  light,  as  only  Prometheus 
Avas  fabled  to  have  ability  to  perform 
such  miracles.  But  now,  here  Avas 
this  little  band  of  young  men,  toiling 


W.  Gage 

in  their  magic  den  endeavoring  to 
cause  a  delicate  piece  of  AAdre,  seal- 
ed Avithin  a  glass  tube,  to  outshine  a 
thousand  faggots  of  old  ! 

Although  the  word  electricity  ori- 
ginated twenty-five  centuries  ago  in 
ancient  Greece,  it  Avas  not  until  Oc- 
tober 21,  1879,  that  Thomas  Alva  Edi- 
son perfected  the  incandescent  elec- 
tric lamp  upon  which  the  Electric  Age 
Avas  founded.  From  the  opening  of 
the  nineteenth  century  until  that  date, 
a  score  or  more  scientists  had  en- 
deavored to  discover  the  art  of  light 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  English  chemist, 
in  1802,  Avith  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
battery  that  he  had  built,  made  sev- 
eral experiments,  and  demonstrated 
that  electricity  would  heat  thin  strips 
of  metal  to  a  A\Thite  heat,  causing 
them  to  oxidize  so  rapidly  in  the  air 
that  they  were  literally  burned  up. 
He  discovered  that  platinum  Avould 
not  oxidize  so  readily,  and  that,  heat- 
ed by  current,  it  would  throAv  off  a 
light  for  a  long  time.  Although  this 
Avas  the  forerunner  of  the  ineanden- 
scent  lamp,  it  was  not  until  Edison 
perfected  his  lamp  that  it  Avas  pos- 
sible to  make  and  distribute  electric 
lamps. 

In  1809  Davey  demonstrated  the 
electric  arc  light,  using  a  battery  of 
2,000  cells,  the  terminals  of  which  Avere 
connected  to  tAvo  charcoal  sticks.  A 
brilliant  arc-shaped  flame  Avas  pro- 
duced when  the  sticks  touched  each 
other  and  Avere  pulled  apart,  thus  the 
name   '•arc''   Avas  given   to   the'  light, 
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due  to  the  shape  of  the  flame. 

But  the  earliest  record  of  any  at- 
tempt at  making  an  incandescent  lamp 
was  in  1820,  Avhen  De  la  Rue  made  a 
lamp  with  a  coil  of  platinum  wire 
for  a  burner  which  was  enclosed  in 
a  piece  of  glass  tubing,  the  ends  of 
which  had  brass  caps.  Since  the  metal 
has  to  operate  very  near  the  melting 
temperature  before  it  becomes  incan- 
descent, the  lamp  did  not  last  long, 
while  the  cost  of  batteries  and  cur- 
rent Avas  so  prohibitive,  that  these 
tests  are  only  of  historic  interest. 

The  year  1840  was  a  red-letter  event 
in  man's  long  struggle  toward  light 
for  that  year  Professor  Grove  deliv- 
ered a  lecture  in  an  auditorium  light- 
ed by  his  battery  which  furnished 
current  to  an  incandescent  lamp.  His 
lamp  consisted  of  a  coil  of  platinum 
wire  fastened  to  the  ends  of  copper 
wires  the  lower  part  of  which  were 
varnished  for  insulation.  The  wire 
burner  was  covered  by  a  glass  tumb- 
ler to  protect  it  from  draughts  of 
air  and  thus  cool  the  wire.  But  this 
Was  not  found  practicable  and  was  a 
demonstration  which  served  to  enter- 
tain the  Royal  Society  members  since 
it  cost  several  hundred  dollars  a  kilo- 
watt-hour to  operate  the  crude  lamp. 
Compared  with  our  modern  lighting 
rate,  which  is  only  eight  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour  Ave  may  appreciate  how 
impossible  universal  electric  light 
would  have  been  had  GroATe  's  lamp 
been  used. 

In  America  and  Europe  a  company 
of  scientists  Avere  all  seeking  to  dis- 
cover the  :  secret  of  electric  illumin- 
ation by  means  of  an  incandescent 
lamp.  Thomas  A.  Edison  had  already 
demonstrated  his  abilitv  as  an  invent- 


or. In  Connecticut,  William  Wallace 
Avas  experimenting  Avith  an  improved 
arc  lamp,  and  knoAvn  >as  America's 
most  famous  electrician,  attracted 
Edison.  The  32-year-old  thinker  vis- 
ited the  laboratories  in  Ansonia,  and 
after  looking  over  the  strange-look- 
ing apparatus  said : 

"Wallace,  I  believe  I  can  beat  you 
making  electric  light.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  are  Avorking  in  the  right 
direction. ' ' 

Bold  Avords  for  an  upstart  to  say 
to  America's  electrical  giant.  And  so 
Edison  returned  to  his  Menlo  Park 
laboratory,  in  NeAv  Jersey,  and  imme- 
diately set  about  "beating  Wallace." 
What  a  nerve-racking  task  it  Avas.  It 
called  for  a  diligence  and  patience  on 
the  pairt  of  the  young  inventor,  and 
his  assistants,  Avhich  man  had  never 
before   put   into   the   task. 

First  of  all,  Edison  set  about  dis- 
covering the  best  filament  for  a  lamp, 
one  capable  of  performing  superior 
to  platinum,  Avhich  would  not  burn 
itself  to  pieces.  In  quest  of  this  he 
carbonized  no  less  than  6,000  differ- 
ent fibres  of  .as  many  different  kinds 
of  plants,  spent  more  than  $100,000, 
and  engineered  a  number  of  explor- 
ation parties  to  far  corners  of  the 
world.  One  returned  Avith  samples 
of  the  Japanese  bamboo,  which  for 
years  Avas  used  in  incandescant  light- 
ing, until  a  new  metalized  filament 
Avas  perfected. 

There  followed  years  of  untiring  ex- 
plorations in  the  domain  of  myster- 
ious electricity  in  the  Edison  labora- 
tory, called  "the  brother  of  Prome- 
theus'' by  the  jeering  skeptics.  For 
the  incandescent  lamp  AA;as  born  amid 
storm  and  stress,  amid  the  thundering' 
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of  critics   and  the  howls  of  Doub  bag 
Toms,   none   of   \vb  »m   bo  name 

of   Edison. 

'!    he  sylvain  solituth     if  Menlo  Park 
the    young    invent  ir    toiled    ti 
on,    md  kept  a    small  ar  if         ist- 

ants   hummin         i  '        is   i  rders. 

Pore   at  one  of  1  -  '       b- 

I         , ,      :  Bachellor      iling 

mode]       hi      delica 
I  i  mount  a  ;  lend- 

lized  cotto  i  :  u] 

on   a  '  'in    of  •  P-  ,     '  'lose  be- 

I  •  '■  i  - :  ■■•■. 

direr  I : .  ■  ■  Edison. 

As  that  October  day  drew  to  a  close 
the    sett  threw    erim     n 

ac  'Oi  •    the    long   bare    fioo  id   tl  e 

ro       of  bo    le    I       i  I       e       be 

tables  v  ith  their  crowded  .  phei 
nalia,  the  tall  Sprengle  mer  pump, 

the  fat,  spraAvling  stove  gleaming  in 
the  weird  red  light.  The  silent  fig- 
toiling  at  the  table  becomes  sil- 
houettes of  fiery  outline,  and  their 
shadows     loomed    j  ig 

liar  of  so        ale! 

in'    w  i..!i!.  ,  !'.■■■'.(  .  :'<■-  - 

as  it  was. 

:,■''.       i    :  •  ealh  ed 
the  shades  of  night   had  been  drawn. 
On  and  on  they  toiled  until  far  past 

[ght.     The 
new  experimental  lamp — the  thin  I  I   - 
ment    encased   in   its   bulb   of   glass — 
wra  l-  to  the  Sprengle  pump 

and  carefully  attached  to  1  i  ausl 
mechanism,  to  have  the  air  pumped 
out. 

All  that  day  Edison  watched  as  the 
pump  worked  on,  hour  after  hour.  At 
last  he  connected  the  lamp  to  his  large 
bichromate  battery  and  every  now  and 


.  electric  current 
through  the  bulb.  Instantly  the  gas- 
1  -  buried  in  the  filament  began  pour- 
ing out.  The  pump  Avorked  on  for 
hours  longer;  and  Edison  stayed  at 
his  post,  '■  doctoring"  the  lamp  with 
frequent  doses  of  electricity,  until 
the   highest  ib!e     ra<  uum    existed 

— o    e-i  lillionth 
of  .„-n  atmosphere. 

Ill    o'clock  in  the  even- 
in-  of  Od  I     1879,   was  Edison 
on             ith  k,  and       oke  an 
order  :       oun                :    Jehl,  the  pump 
:                'or  Ludwig  Boehm, 
carefully   seal- 
ed off  the  lamp  and  helped  Jehl  mount 
it    on    the    test-stand    to  >>    i   - 
ti            t." 

A  few  mi  later  the  spol  ot  yel- 

low  incandescent  began  to  glow,  and 
then  the  little  group  took  up  what 
Jehl  always  afterwards  called  the 
"death  watch." 

ed  many  lamps  before 
that   P  '    •  :     'eci  lis.     "And  none 

had  come  that   Edi- 

son  sou  ;'ht.     Wit!      hi  ip  we 

did    it  the   resn 

prove    i        :      •     -      ' "  ■:    I  ■  • 
pis  in  all  j  revioi       ■      ■  .  would  de 
the  qui        ■  '  .        i   •■•         •  failu  '  .  The 
one    thing    Ave    Avanted    to    know    was    . 
how   long    the   lamp   would   last:    how 
long  a  life  it  Avas  good  for;  how  long 
i       rbuld  ns  of   burning    out. 

So   Ave   ;         n     he  death 
ineanch  which,     unk  i 

to    any  -      was   ;    mbolic    of    the 

deathl  mp  of  the  future. 

The  ancients  spent  forty  years  in 
the  Avilderness;  Edison  and  his  com- 
pany of  assistants  spent  forty  hours 
v  a. chin  amp.     All  these  hours 
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it  continued  to  glow  on — all  the  rest 
of  that  night,  all  the  next  clay  and 
night,  and  until  about  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  clay — the 
longest  an  artiflcal  lamp  had  burned 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  not 
for  even  a  moment  was  the  lamp  left 
without    an    observer. 

Edison  himself  sat  there  as  unmoved 
as  a  Stoic — a  lean,  well-knit,  youthful 
figure,  without  coat,  color  or  tie,  and 
wearing  the  black  skull  cap  which 
he  frequently  exhibited  in  those  early 
clays.  Once  only  did  he  relax,  stretch- 
ing full-length  upon  a  nearby  labora- 
tory table  for  a  few  hours'  sleep, 
while  his  faithful  henchmen  kept  the, 
vigil — Jehl,  Bachellor,  Francis  R.  Up- 
ton, his  mathematician,  Boehm  and 
Martin  Force.  Now  and  then  in  peer- 
ed sturdy  John  Kreusi,  his  machinist, 
the  first  man  beside  Edson  ever  to 
hear  the  human  voice  recorded  on  a 
phonograph. 

When  Edison  came  out  of  his  re- 
freshing slumber  he  saw  thait  his  lamp 
still  glowed.  Then  he  and  Upton 
measured  its  electrical  resistance — 
one  of  the  basic  c  acteristics  that 
made  possible  Edison's  triumph  where 
others   had   failed. 

On  and  on  went  the  watch,  Edison 
in  silent  contemplation,  dreaming'  a 
little,  as  he  realized  the  goal  was  near 
at  hand,  and  he  was  about  to  re 
his  cherished  desire  to  have  "great 
central  stations  in  many  cities,  sup- 
plying electric  current  for  large  num- 
bers of  incandescent  lamps,"  That 
was  his  broad  economic  conception, 
his  "complete  system  of  lighting," 
which  he  even  then  had  clearly  visual- 
ized  and  planned  in  its  every  detail. 

At  last  the  glowing  filament  burned 


itself  out.  But  the  company  of  men 
knew  success  was  theirs.  Edison  ex- 
claimed, in  his  quiet,  equanimous  emo- 
tian,  ' '  That 's  fine,  boys,  fine  !  If  the 
lamp  will  burn  forty  hours  now,  I 
know  I  can  make  it  last  a  hundred." 
Before  many  months  had  passed  he 
had  perfected  a  lamp  that  would  burn 
?,,  thousand   hours. 

But  the  first  thing  he  did  on  that 
epochal  day  was  to  deliberately  break 
that  glass  bulb  and  carefully  remove 
the  filament  for  a  microscopic  exam- 
ination. Thus,  we  have  not  now  the 
first  incandescent  lamp  to  show  to 
the  world  as  it  was  Edison's  invar- 
iable practice  to  break  into  every  child 
of  his  laboratory  and  search  out  its 
innermost  secrets.  But  the  "wizard 
of  Menlo  Park"  has  built  a  lamp  ex- 
actly like  that  first  one,  which  is  en- 
shrined in  Henry  Ford  's  great  indus- 
trial  museum. 

As  we  celebrate  the  Golden  Jubilee 
of  Light  this  year,  it  will  help  us  to 
appreciate  the  wonderful  contribution 
of  Thomas  Edison  to  the  world  to 
compare  a  modern  100-watt  lamp  with 
other  forms  of  illumination.  Suppose 
for  example,  that  we  light  one  room 
in  our  home  with  this  100-watt  lamp 
for  a  period  of  a  thousand  hours; 
li'  ht  another  room  to  the  same  degree 
of  brightness  with  replicas  of  the  first 
ci  nercial  incandescent  lamp,  the  one 
Edison  made  in  1879,  and  a  third 
room  just  as  brightly  with  the  ancient 
candle,  though  Ave  shall  need  to  use 
a  great  many  of  them,  and  shall  be 
very  busy  keeping  new  candles  light- 
ed as  old  ones  burn  out.  For  that 
thousand-hour  period,  based  on  pres- 
ent retail  prices  of  electric  current 
in    the    United    States,    the    expence 
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would  be  as  follows  for  the  three 
rooms :  Room  No.  1,  100-watt  modern 
lamp,  $7.35;  Room  No.  2.  Edison's 
original  incandescent  lamp,  $68.75 ; 
Room  No.  3.  Candles,  $1,500.  Briefly, 
these  figures  tell  us  in  a  graphic  man- 
ner the  story  of  Thomas  Edison's 
great  contribution  to  the  world  of  light 
and  of  the  fifty  golden  years  of  prog- 
ress which  has  marked  the  continual 
improvement   of   the   electric   lamp. 

Fifty  years  ago  news  did  not  travel 
so  quickly  as  now;  there  were  no  ever- 
present  news  photographers  and  movie- 
tone men  present  to  catch  the  picture 
of  the  new  wizard ;  there  were  not 
even  newspapermen  present  to  get  and 
flash  the  news  to  the  world  that  a 
new  and  epoch-making  discovery  had 
been  ma.de.  In  fact,  the  great  news 
of  Edison's  invention  of  the  incan- 
descent lamp  did  not  filter  out  to  the 
world  until  December  21,  1879,  more 
than  two  months  after  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  that  imprisoned  hair- 
like thread  burn  within  the  vacuum. 
Then,  one  morning,  the  New  York 
Herald  startled  the  metropolis  by  a 
spectacular  full-page  account  of  the 
Edison  lamp,  reviewing  the  inventor's 
work. 

But  the  world  refused  to  believe  it ! 
There  was  a  great  stir  among  the 
critical  folk;  even  scientists  refused 
to  be  convinced.  Edison's  previous 
efforts  had  brought  forth  nothing; 
his  first  attempt — a  platinum  lamp — 
had  been  a  flat  failure.  How  was  it 
possible  for  a  failure  now  to  succeed? 
the  carpers  wanted  to  know.  It  was 
too  short  a  time ;  no  great  invention 
could  possibly  be  made  in  the  short 
time   Edison  had  been  working. 

And  the  "shouting  and  the  tumult" 
swelled.     The    smart-crackers    of    the 


day  hurled  many  funny  sayings  Edi- 
son 's  way.  But  none  of  the  noise 
came  from  Edison's  staunch  support- 
ers. Very  soon  the  truth  of  the  great 
new  lamp  was  confirmed  to  make  hold- 
ers of  gas  stocks  feel  uncomfortable, 
and  to  start  a  lusty  boom  among  shar- 
es of  the  recently  organized  Edison 
Electric  Light  Company. 

For  Thomas  A.  Edison,  on  New 
Year's  Eve,  1879,  had  laid  out  an  ex- 
hibition system  of  incandescent  lamps 
in  the  snow  covered  fields  outside  his 
Menlo  Park  laboratory,  and  three 
thousand  persons  had  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  "come  and  see." 

Edison  was  sure;  he  knew  that  he 
had  won;  he  knew  what  he  intended 
to  do  next.  Even  while  the  public 
was  torn  between  belief  and  doubt, 
Edison  was  spending  a  quiet  morning 
in  conference  at  his  plain,  hospitable 
American  home  at  Menlo  Park,  plan- 
ning with  his  financial  advisors  how 
to  begin  manufacturing  the  lamp  he 
had  created  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellowmen. 

Today  the  corporation  which  inher- 
ited the  manufacture  of  the  Edison 
lamp,  the  General  Electric  Company, 
employs  some  70,000  workers  and  pays 
dividends  upon  a  capitalization  of 
more  than  $200,000,000.  The  electric 
light  and  power  business  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  alone,  which  has  flourished 
and  expanded  year  by  year  because 
of  the  Edison  lamp,  provides  employ- 
ment to  an  army  of  200,000  and  is 
capitalized  at  more  than  $6,000,000,- 
000. 

Now  that  the  incandescent  lamp  had 
been  invented,  there  still  remained 
many  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  per- 
plexing problems  to  be  solved.  And 
not  the  least  of  the  many  achievements 
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of  America's  great  wizard,  is  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  only  able  to  conceive 
and  perfect  new  processes  where  none 
or  impractical  ones  existed  before,  but 
that  he  has  the  genius  to  organize 
an  industrial  system  which  insures 
mass  production,  the  greatest  of  econo- 
my and  lowest  prices  to  the  consumers. 
It  was  in  the  industrialization  of  the 
Edison  lamp  that  he  first  forcefully 
demonstrated  to  the  world  his  genius, 
and  soon  he  had  organized  the  Edison 
Lamp  Works,  formed  in  1880,  into  a 
model  plant  for  conversion  of  raw 
materials  into  lamps. 

Each  succeeding  year  the  United 
States  moves  to  the  junk  pile  vast 
quantities  of  machinery  once  valued 
at  millions,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  newer  and  speedier  productive 
types,  and  nowhere  has  the  demand 
for  improved  manufactoring  methods 
been  more  acute  than  in  the  making 
of  incandescent  lamps. 

In  the  production  of  these  lamps, 
public  demand  for  diversity  in  type 
and  size  has  taxed  human  ingenuity 
since  the  beginning,  or  since  the  old 
Edison  Lamp  Works  started  making 
the  carbon-type  lamp.  Mass-produc- 
tion is  the  problem  of  the  hour  for 
the  lamp  maker.  The  visible  evidence 
is  the  use  of  600,000,000  lamps  in  the 
United  States  each  year— 319,000,000 
large  size  and  240,000,000  small  size, 
in  1928,  which  increases  in  volume  each 
year.  Thanks  to  the  efficient  methods 
employed  in  manufacture,  present 
lamp  prices  are  approximately  48  per 
cent  of  the  corresponding  1914  figures 
though  nearly  every  other  commodity 
price  has  advanced  by  that  margin  or 
more.  Likewise  the  same  type  lamp 
gives  greater  efficiency  to  the  user 
in  longer  hours  and  more  radiant   il- 


lumination, since  the  laboratories  are 
continually  toiling  to  make  the  lamp 
better  and  better. 

What  could  be  more  interesting  than 
a  tour  of  one  of  Jthe  modern  giant  in- 
candescent lamp  factories  whether  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  Harrison,  New 
Jersey.  Here  may  be  seen  thousands 
of  operators,  gathered  under  one  roof, 
though  practically  all  the  load  of  lamp 
production  is  carried  by  machinery. 
As  in  the  clays  when  Edison  and  his 
staff  of  experts  were  perfecting  the 
first  machines  to  turn  out  lamps  by  the 
hundred,  the  feminine  touch — light, 
nimble,  quick  and  dexterous — is  still 
an  indispensable  quality  in  the  many 
delicate  operations  of  each  depart- 
ment. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  a  century 
the  heaviest  load  of  manufacture  was 
carried  by  the  human  hand.  In  fact, 
the  making  of  the  incandescent  lamp 
Avas  an  all-hand  operation.  It  was 
not  so  very  long  ago  when  the  pro- 
cess, taken  as  a  whole,  yielded  about 
fifteen  lamps  daily  for  each  operator. 
Now  newer  mechanical  methods,  with 
■wonderful  automatic  devices,  pluss  the 
human  hand,  produce  the  equivalent 
of  sixty  for  every  operator  every  hour 
of  the  work-day.  Slight  wonder  that 
the  same  staff,  on  a  five  day  working 
schedule,  while  the  new-type  machine- 
ry, are  able  to  increase  production  by 
fifty  per  cent  over  the  average  of  the 
year  previous.  In  the  miniature  lamp 
factory,  where  are  made  thousands  of 
those  little  bulbs  for  flashlights,  mot- 
or-car headlights,  Christmas-tree 
lamps,  etc.,  a  marvelous  machine  has 
lifted  production  up  to  more  than  one 
hundred  lamps  per  hour. 

The  glass  bulbs  are  brought   to  the 
lamp  factory  in  carload  lots.     At  first 
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manufactured  by  hand,  now  those  are 
blown  from  molten  glass  by  a  great 
mechanical  wonder  which  turns  out 
between  75,000  and  80,000  bulbs  a  clay. 
The  material  for  the  glass  is  shoveled 
into  one  end  of  a  tank  furnace  and 
streams  into  another  section,  from 
which  it  emerges  as  molten  glass.  A 
pair  of  mechanical  arms  enter  the 
tank  pick  up  enough  molten  glass  to 
form  two  small  lumps,  retreat  from 
the  tank,  carrying  the  lumps  with  them 
and  deliver  them  a  pair  of  blow  pipes. 
These  rotate  horizontally  for  a  time, 
then  in  a  downward  slant.  Pufi  i 
air  are  forced  into  the  glass  which 
gradually  form  to  the  likeness  of  a 
bulb.  Perfection  is  accomplished  by 
a  mould,  and  the  glass  bulb,  now  fin- 
ished, is  ready  for  shipping  to  the  lamp 
works. 

Here,  where  constant  changes  are 
being  made,  just  as  fast  as  the  re- 
search laboratories  perfect  and  demon- 
strate the  utility  value  of  new  pro- 
.  ■•,  and  machines,  newer  mai  ! 
replacing  those  which  are  not  so  old 
in  the  continual  upward  trend,  still 
production  never  ceases  and  the  mul- 
tiple   operations    continue. 

The  main  operating  floor  of  a 
era  lamp  works  is  a   vast  block-long, 

lace,  containing  batterie 
fifty  or  more  automatic  machine 
and  between  250  and  300  operators, 
men  and  women.  Here  you  may  see 
a  machine  where  all  the  finished  parts 
of  the  lamp  are  assembled  and  the 
completed  lamp  turned  out.  All  about 
it  are  its  contributing  members,  mech- 
anisms where  the  filament  is  assemb- 
led and  shaped;  stems  made;  anchor- 
ing machines,  sealing-in  machines,  ex- 
haust tables,  rotating  turrets  where 
current  is  turned  on  and  voltage  tested ; 


and  life  racks  on  which  hundreds  of 
lamps  are  being  tested  for  endurance. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  belt  convey- 
ors are  carrying  the  materials  to  the 
proper  machines. 

Here,  at  the  tables,  keen-eyed  girls 
are  detecting  faults  in  the  various 
parts,  as  they  make  their  inspection, 
ami  easting  aside  the  defective  lamps. 
At  other  tables  they  sift  with  dainty 
fhigors  the  delicate  strands  of  wiring, 
the  imperfections  in  which  they  per- 
ceive by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass 
directly  ahead  of  them.  At  the  far 
end  of  the  room  a  little  company  of 
inspectors  are  examining  the  finished 
product.  In  a  secluded  corner  is  a 
spherical  photometer  by  means  of 
which  the  average  candle-power  );'  ;: 
lamp  is  known  by  testing  it  in  all 
directions.  Many  and  manifiohl  are 
e  animations  through  which  every 
lectri  lamp,  eg  less  of  type  or 
power,  passes  before  it  leaves  the 
works. 

In   makii  lamp      the     mount 

double  role,  since  the  glass  tube  which 
supports  the  filament  is  also  used  for 
exhausting  air  from  the  lamp.  After 
the  exhausting  process  the  tube  is 
melted  off,  leaving  the  tip  which  is 
covered  w  ten  il  on.     The 

i     am     is   insertc  d   in   the  glass 
The  glass  rim  or  iiare  at  the  bottom 
of   the   mount    is   welded   to   the   neck 
of  thi  aaki  Lg  an  air-tight  joint. 

th  I  i  Dip  has  been  exha  i 
the  base  is  cemented  on.  In  the  gas 
idled  types,  the  gas  is  introduced 
through  the  exhaust  tube  after  the 
air  has  been  exhausted,  and  then  the 
tube  itself  is  sealed  off. 

Not   the   least   interest  of  the  mul- 
tiple operations  is  the  asseniblying  of 
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the  mount  and  bulb,  after  the  tungsten 
filament  has  been  placed  on  the  sup- 
ports. At  the  sealing-in  machine  an 
operator  lowers  the  bulb  down  ver 
the  mount  and  welds  the  flange  of 
the  mount   to   the  insid  -   neck 

of   the    bull  ■      Both  ow   rotated 

through  a  i  ri<  of  ge  lame  of  var- 
ied heat.  One  heats  the  neck,  the 
other  joins  the  mount  gnd  1  ulb  a  - 
one.     A   third   flam       not  '         al- 

Ioavs  the  hot  -.veld  to  cool  gradually 
and  harden.  The  assembl  -1 
and  bulb  are  now  transferred  to  the 
exhaust  machine,  an  I  from  tha  to  the 
basing  at  i  bine,  and  finally  to  the 
ing  turret,  where  the  current  is 
turned  on.  The  tungsten  filann 
made  at  another  factory  and  is  shap- 
ed  and   fitted   at   the   I;     -         orks. 

"Many  have  not  appreciated  the 
extreme  care  taken  at  every  step  in 
the  manufacture  of  lamps  to  insure 
that  the  product  will  be  of  the  high- 
est quality  and  uniformity  possible," 
advises  Henry  Schroeder,  engineer  in 
the  Edison  laboratories.  'I,'ln  the 
manufacture  of  any  article  which  is 
made  by  the  millions  one  would  not 
think  that  the  precautions  such  as  are 


taken  with  these  lamps  would  be  nec- 
essary. This  may  be  true  of  malle- 
ar iele,  but  in  the  ease  of  lamps, 
whose  filaments  operate  at  a  tempera- 
ture at  which  asbestos  and  fire  brick 
would  melt  like  wax  in  a  furnace,  it 
t  essentia]  <-hat  the  greatest  care 
be  exercised  in  every  detail. 

"For  the  electric  lamp  is  more  than 
a  hot  hair-pin  in  a  gla  bottle.  It 
reqni  pi  road    km      led  :•••    of    j  ]rr- 

si<  -  ,  od  chemi  3 try  to  i  lake  a  good 
lamp.     Thi  I      ei     iti         ■>'•'  the 

world  have  contributed  to  its  devel- 
opment and  the  maintenance  of  the 
quality  for  which  the  trade  mark 
stands.  Minor  improvements,  spread 
over  a  large  production,  bring  a  very 
material  benefit  to  the  public.  For 
instance,  even  so  small  a -gain  as  one 
per  cent  in  the  efficiency  of  the  elec- 
tric lamp  means  a  saving  to  the  pub- 
lic of  about  $10,000,000.  For  that 
reason,  and  because  perfection  is  nev- 
er rea  -h  'd,  our  research  continues  and 
will  continue.  Never  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  content,  ever  toiling 
upward  and  onward,  seeking  to  con- 
quei  ■.! '     in  lightin  >'  effi<  ienev.  " 

V." 


A  PRAYER 

A  prsy       i         thought  with  golden  wi 

That  can  fly  where'er  it  will. 
Sometimes  it  speaks,  and  sometimes  it  sings, 

And  sometimes  it  is  very  still. 
Eut  it  always  flies,  and  it  knows  the  way 

By  no  other  ever  trod, 
And  it  only  rets  in  the  Land  of  Day 

'3y  the  Shining  Throne  of  God. 


-Exchange. 
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EIFFEL  TOWER'S  CONSTRUCTOR  ONCE 
RIDICULED  BY  PARISIANS 


By  Diana  Rice,  in 

A  monument  was  dedicated  in  Paris 
recently  to  the  menory  of  Alexander 
Gustave  Eiffel,  whose  spectacular 
tower  was  a  feature  of  the  Paris 
world's  fair  of  18S9.  The  memorial 
has  been  placed  neai  the  north  pillar 
of  the  slender  shaft  that  rises  984 
feet  above  the  Champ  de  Mars  dis- 
trict on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
a  shaft  still  pointed  out  to  vistors 
as  one  elf  the  world 's  greatest  engi- 
neering achievements. 

"My  tower  will  stand  a  thousand 
years,"  said  Gustave  Eiffel  shortly 
before  he  died  at  the  age  of  91.  Most 
travelers  stopping  over  in  Paris 
make  at  least  one  journey  to  the 
famous  lookout,  with  its  sky  cham- 
ber 900  feet  in  the  air,  where  the 
distinguished  engineer!  lived  and 
worked  almost  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  There  he  pursued  his  meteoro- 
logical observations  and  there  he 
wrote  his  book,  ''Resistance  of  the 
Air,"  which  was  translated  into  Eng. 
hsh,  and  hailed  as  the  most  impor- 
tant contributation  on  the  subject 
>dnce  the  researches  of  S.  P.  Langley 
were  published  at  Washington  in  1891- 

/Eiffel  had  four  children,  but  the 
child  always  nearest  his  heart  was 
the  tower.  He  watched  over  it 
brooded  over  it,  grievfing  when  rust 
threatened  its  2,500.000  rivets  and  re- 
joicing when  a  new  preparation 
cheeked  the  danger. 

"Its  only  enemy  is  rust,  and  we  are 
taking  all  precautions  against  it," 
he  said  to  a  group  of  American  engi- 
neers who  lunched  with  hr.u     in     his 
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aerial  apartment  two  years  before  he 
died.  The  field  is  open,  he  declared 
for  an  inventor  who  can  produce  a 
real  protection  that  will  be  unaffect- 
ed by  wind,  water  or  summer  heat. 
On  that  occasion  the  old  scientist 
talked  of  his  tower,  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  so  many  jests  50  years 
earlier. 

"For  only  8,000,000  francs,  in  25" 
months,  modern  engineering  put  up 
a  structure  weighing  15,000,001) 
pounds.  There  are  15,000  separate 
pieces  in  the  tower  held  together  by 
2,500,000  rivets.  The  greatest  care 
must  be  given  to  those  joints. ' '  And 
to  the  last  the  engineer  continued  to 
experiment  with  anti-rust  paints  and 
similar  preparations  to  save  "those 
joints"  that  once  had  cost  him  the 
world 's  ridicule. 

A  Lover  of  Fresh  Air 

It  was  alsd,  on  the  day  he  was 
showing  his  sky  chanber  and  labora- 
tory to  the  American  engineers  that 
Eiffel  declared  he  had  found  the 
secret  of  1cm.  life.  It  was,  he  as- 
serted, fresh  air.  The  home  he  had 
made  himself  atop  the  tower — the 
home  that  winds  swayed  perceptibly 
— provided  the  best  air,  and  that,  he 
said,  had  been  largely  instrumental 
it.  preserving  his  health. 

Gustave  Eiffel  was  born  ami  grew 
up  in  Dijon  in  eastern  France.  He 
was  educated  largely  at  the  college 
of  Dijon  and  of  Sainte-Barbe.  He 
later  was  graduated  from  the  Central 
School  of.  arts  and  Manufactures  in 
Paris.     Before  he  was  fully  grown  he 
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developed  a  genius  for  constructive 
engineering.  He  studied  and  experi- 
mented, drafted  the  bridges  he  hoped 
one  day  to  build,  and  applied  him- 
self to  problems  of  engineering.  Av 
23  he  went  to  work  for  the  Western 
Railway  of  France,  but  at  the  end 
of  three  years  resigned  to  devote 
himself    to    metallic    construction. 

Eiffel  was  only  26  when  he  built 
the  iron  bridge  across  the  Garonne 
at  Bordeaux.  The  bridge  was  built 
after  his  own  desigsn  and  some  of  his 
methods  were  new  to  the  bridge 
engineers  of  those  days.  In 
1858  sinking  cylinders  by  compressed 
air  had  not  become  the  usual  proce- 
dure it  is  today. 

Other  innovations  brought  Eiffel 
into  prominence  and  his  reputation 
as  a  bridge  builder  spread  beyond 
Ins  own  country.  ;He  was  summoned 
to  Portugal  to  bridge  the  Douro;  his 
activities  took  him  to  Austria  and 
Italy.  He  designed  the  revolving 
dome  of  the  Nice  conservatory  and 
built  the  Garabit  viaduct  in  central 
France. 

When  Bartholdi  evolved  for  the 
port  of  New  York  his  statue  of  Lib- 
erty Enlightening  the  World,  it  was 
Eiffel  who  constructed  for  him  the 
interior  framework  which  supported 
the  shell  of  the  figure.  At  that  time 
Eiffel  was  already  planning  his  tow- 
er, and  he  later  employed  the  same 
principle  in  its  iron  latticework  that 
he  had  used  in  the  Liberty  supports. 
Derision  of  Editors 

Eiffel  started  his  famous  tower  on 
January  28,  1887  and  finished  it  on 
March  13,  1889.  During  its  construe, 
tion  he  Was  the  subject  of  cojnstant 
ridicule.  Paris  newspaper  declared 
the   tower   would   never   be  'finished, 


that  it  would  topple;  that  a  terrible 
catastrophe  would  follow  its  dedica- 
tion. Parodies  and  cartoons  appeared 
by  the  hundreds.  But  Eiffel  went 
on  with  his  building. 

Money  appropriated  by  the  French 
government  gave  (Jut  when  the  shaft 
was  only  one-quarter  finished  and 
Eiffel  supplied  the  rest  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  On  two  and  one-half 
acres  of  land  he  engineer  sunk  his 
four  piers  of  masonry  50  feet  deep. 
From  64  huge  uprights  he  carried  the 
framework  up  at  an  angle  of  about 
54  degrees  and  united  it  with  a  single 
latticework  shaft.  Two  hundred  feet 
above  the  ground  is  the  first  plat- 
form, reached  by  means  of  elevators, 
and  700  feet  higher  up  is  another 
platform,  large  enough  for  800  per- 
sons. It  was  up  above  this  last  plat- 
for  that  Eiffel  built  his  sky  cham- 
ber. 

The  view  from  the  towTer  is  one  of 
the  sights  of  Paris.  When  the  tower 
was  lighted  for  the  first  time  on  the 
opening  night  of  the  1889  exposition, 
distant  villagers  were  alarmed  by 
the  three-cornered  star  that  twinkled 
so  high  in  the  sky.  During  the  war 
the  tower,  closed  to  visitors,  was 
used  by  the  French  goverment  a< 
a  lookout  post,  It  has  long  been  one 
of  the  most  important  wireless  sta- 
tions in  the  world. 

In  the  tower  was  established  a 
laboratory  in  aerodynamics  to  which 
Eiffel  devoted  his  later  years'  and  in 
which  he  achieved  scientific  results 
of  gi/jat  valc>3.  As  the  engineer  [grew 
older,  he  left  his  tower-home  less 
frequently,  believing  that  he  found 
in  its  pure  air  and  superb  view  what 
he  could  not  fiend  elsewhere.  Eiffel 
lived  to     welcome     in     his  shaft-like 
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edifice  some  of  the  scientists  and  en- 
gineers who  said  he  would  fail  if  he 
attempted  to  build  a  structure  984 
feet  high.  He  not  only  demonstrated 
that  he  could  build  one,  but  that  it 
Mould  permanently  withstand  the 
strongest  winds,  and  to  prove  his 
faith   he  established   living     Quarters 


in.  fie   room  that   swayed   when     high 
winds  blew. 

The  tower  was  one  of  the  land- 
marks that  guided  Lindbergh  on  the 
last  lap  of  his  Paris  flight/  Through 
the  generosity  of  a  Paris  citizen,  then 
been   illuminated   nightlv. 


HOW  THE  RIVERS  WERE  MADE 


When  the  world  was  firsl 
there  was  no  fresh  water  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  except  in  one  place.  There 
were  tAvo  spirits;  the  crow  was  one 
and  the  other  was  a  kind  of  God. 
Tins  god  was  the  only  being  on  ear  h 
that  had  any  fresh  water  in  hi.-,  pos- 
session. This  water  he  had  in  a  well 
or  cistern  under  his  house  and  guard- 
ed it  very  closely,  sleeping  upon  it 
at  night  that  no  one  might  get  any 
of.  it  while  he  slep.  One  day  the 
crow  made  him  a  visit,  and  as  he 
thought  the  crow  was  honorable,  he 
received  him  into  the  house  as  a 
guest  and  treated  him  with  courtesy. 

In  the  night,  while  the  spirit  or 
god  was  asleep,  the  crow  in  some  way 
open  the  well,  flew  down  and  filled 
his  beak  with  fresh  water.  Now  the 
house  was  built  in  the  old  style,  with 
a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  roof  for  the 


(Exchange) 
made  escape  of  the  smoke.  Through  this 
hole  in  the  rool  the  crow  quietly 
iiew  out  into  the  open  air.  As  he 
flew  over  the  land  the  water  dripped 
from  Ids  beak,  the  drops  forming  as 
they  fell  the  rivers  and  lakes.  The 
first  drop  became  the  Naas  River 
the  second  the  Yukon,  and  so  on  until 
the  rivers  and  lakes  were  all  formed. 
Meanwhile  the  spirit  awoke  and 
immediately  knew  that  the  crow  had 
stolen  the  water.  Now  the  spirit  had 
]  o  ■  er,  so  he  held  the  crow  that  he 
could  fly  no  farther,  but  was  stationed 
in  one  spot  till  the  spirit  came  to  him. 
Che  spirit  was  very  angry,  so  he 
took  and  hung  him  by  the  legs  over 
the  fireplace,  built  a  fire  of  spruce 
pitch  and  smoked  bin  till  he  was 
black;  for  before  this  the  crow  had 
been  a  beautiful  white  bird,  and  every 
one  loved  him  and  admired  his  beauty. 


Bumping  into  elephants  in  the  dark  became  such  an  annoyance  for 
motorists  in  Kandy,  central  Cs^ylon,  that  they  induced  the  municipal 
council  to  pass  an  ordinance  compelling;  ail  elephants  to  wear  lights. 
In  the  dark,  the  huge,  shadowy,  grey  beasts  of  burden  cannot  be  seen 
until  the  automobile  is  almost  upon  them.  The  law  requires  the  ani- 
mals to  be  provided  with  head  and  tail  lights. — Exchange. 
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THE  HIDE-AND-SEEK  NOTES 


By  Eleanor 

"I  don't  want  to  go  home — I'd 
rather  stav  and  play  n  Barney's  sand 
pile!"  Buddy  pouted  when  school  let 
out.     Buddy    was    in    the    first    grade. 

"But  mother  told  us  to  go  home!" 
Bess,  who  was  in  the  third  grade  in- 
sisted. ' '  She  said  grandma  might  get 
there  any  time  and  we  must  be  there 
to  welcome  her!" 

But  when  they  got  the  key  out  of 
the  mail  box  where  mother  hcd  put  it 
for  them  and  unlocked  the  front  door, 
the  big  house  was  dim  and  still.  Moth- 
er had  had  to  go  to  town  on  sudden 
business  and  Bess  and  Buddy  knew 
she  might  not  be  home  till  nearly 
supper  time.  They  both  hoped  grand- 
ma   would    arrive    soon. 

"Let's  not  go  in!"  Buddy  suggest- 
ed. "  It 's  so — creepy  with  no  one 
there ! ' ' 

"Who's  afraid f  Bess  cried.  And 
she  marched  through  the  shadowy  hall 
into  the.  kitchen.  It  was  a  little 
'  'creepy ' '  because  mother  had  pulled 
down  a  good  many  of  the  blinds. 

Buddy  was  glad  when  he  reached 
the  kitebJen  though..  There  on  the 
table  mother  had  left  two  big  glasses 
of  creamy  milk  and  a  nice  pile  of 
graham  crackers.  The  glasses  of  milk 
and  crackers  vanished  quickly. 

As  she  lifted  the  last  cracker' from 
the  plate,  Bess  gave  a  little  cry  of 
snrprise.  There  was  a  note  marked 
"BESS  and  BUDDY"  under  the  last' 
cracker.  Bess  hurried  to  ep.m  it.  In- 
side she  read,  "Look  in  the  middle 
of  the  dining  table. ' ' 

"How  exciting!"  Bess  and  Buddy 
ran  to  the  dining  room  and.  there  they 
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found  a  little  note  which  said:  ''Look 
under  the  end  of  the  ru<r  by  the  front 
door."     They    hurried    to    the    hall. 

There  was  another  note  under  the 
rug.  It  said:  "Look  in  Bess'  bureau 
djrawer. " 

"What  fun!  It's  like  a  game  of 
hide-and  seek!"  Buddy  said  as  they 
panted  up  the  stairs. 

The  note  in  Bess'  bureau  drawer 
said.  "Ruddy  look  under  the  old 
clock  in  the  attic  end  Bess  look  above 
the   laundry  trays   in   the   basement." 

They  scampered  off  in  opposite  di- 
rections. They  didn  't  care  for  a  min- 
ute that  the  attic  stairs  were  dark  and 
the  way  into  the  basement  dim  and 
spidery.  They  were  too  interested  to 
find  out  what  would  happen  next. 
W  hat  happened  was  two  more  notes. 
Bess  and  Buddy  scurried  by  each  oth- 
er to  look  in  the  flowerpot  on  the  back 
porch  and  on  the  \  iano  in  the  par- 
lor. 

'''What  do  you  suppose  we're  go-i 
ing  to  find -next?  And  what's  at  the 
end  of  all  the  notes — there  must  be 
something  at  the  end  !  " 

' '  Of  course  there  must ! ' '  Buddy 
agreed.  "Mother  wrote  the  notes  and 
mother  wouldn't  send  us  on  a  wild 
goose  chase ! ' ' 

The  next  notes  sent  them  both  hur- 
rying to  the  playroom  shelf.  At  first 
the  two  children  looked  ait  each  other. 
They  did  not  spy  any  note. 

Then  Buddy  gave  a  delighted 
cry. 

' '  Here  it  is — a  package, ' '  he  said. 
The  package  was  marked  "FOR  TWO 
OBEDIEft  f   CHILDREN. ' ' 
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•'That  means  us — because  we  did 
all  the  things  mother's  notes  told  us 
to!"  Bess  cried.  "And  what  fun! 
Two  whole  cakes  of  mlik  chocolate ! ' ' 

They  heard  grandma's  voice  below 


at  the  door.     ''You  weren't  lonely  in 
the  house  by  yourselves1?''  she  smiled. 
'"Not  a  minute!''  Bess  and  Buddy 
answered. 


CHEERED  BY  A  HYMN 


(Boys'  Industrial 

This  doxology  was  a  great  solace 
to  the  starving  "boys  in  blue"  that 
were  incarcerated  in  Libby  prison. 
Day  after  day  they  saw  comrades 
passing  away  and  their  numbers  in- 
creased by  fresh,  living  recruits  for 
the  grave.  One  night,  about  ten 
o'clock  through  the  stillness  and  the 
darkness,  they  heard  the  tramp  of 
coming  feet,  that  soon  stepped  before 
the  prison  door  until  arrangments 
could  be  made  inside.  In  the  com- 
pany was  a  young  Baptist  minster, 
v.  hose  heart  almost  fainted  as  he 
looked  on  those  cold  walls  and 
thought  of  the  suffering  inside 
Tired  and  weary,  he  sat  down,  put 
his  face  in  his  hands  and  wept  .  Just 
then  a  low  voice  of  deep,  sweet  pathos 
sung   out    from     an     upper      window, 
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"Praise  God,  from  whom  all  bless- 
ing flow,"  and  a  dozen  manly  voices 
joined  in  the  second  line, 

"Praise  Him,  all  creatures  here 
below  ;  "  and  then  by  the  time  the  third 
Avas  reached  more  than  a  score  of 
hearts  were  full,  and  these  joined  to 
send  the   words  on  high. 

"Praise  Him  above,  ye  heavenly 
host;"  and  by  this  time  the  prison 
was  all  alive  and  seemed  to  quiver 
with  the  sacred  song,  as  from  every 
room,  and  cell  those  brave  men  sang, 

"Praise  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost ! "  As  the  song  died  out  on  the 
still  night  that  enveloped  in  darkness 
the  doomed  city  of  Richmond,  the 
young   man    arose    and   happily   said: 

'  •  Prisons  would  palaces  prove, 
If  Jesus  would  dwell  with  me  there." 


'Tis  better  to  hope,  though  clouds  hang  low, 

And  to  keep  the  eyes  still  uplifted; 
For  the  sweet  blue  sky  will  soon  peep  through, 

When  the  .ominous  clouds  are  lifted! 
There  was  never  a  night  without  a  day, 

Or  an  evening  without  a  morning. 
And  the  darkest  hour,  as  the  proverb  goes, 

Is  the  hour  before  the  dawning. 

— Anonymous. 
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Mr.  Carl  Mahler,  of  the  office  of 
the  State  Auditor  at  Raleigh,  spent 
four  days  last  week  at  the  institu- 
tion auditing1  the  hooks. 


Twelve  new  boys  were  sent  out  fr  >m 
the  Receiving'  Cottage  Monday,  being 
assigned  to  regular  cottage  homes. 
Others  were  admitted  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week. 


Superintendent  Boger,  Mr.  Groves 
and  the  three  boys  who  attended  the 
Kings '  Daughters  Convention  in  Green- 
ville last  week  returned  to  the  school 
last  Friday  afternoon,  reporting  a 
pleasant  trip. 


Horace  McCall  of  Mt.  Pleasant  Col- 
legiate Institute,  James  "Tye"  Stawa-t 
of  Erwin,  and  Mark  Ward  of  Char- 
lotte were  visitors  at  the  school  re- 
cently for  a  short  time.  All  the  boys 
looked  well  and  reported  that  they 
were   getting    along   nicely. 

Those  who  remember  the  mor->  than 
six  thousand  fine  watermelons  grown 
at  the  school  last  season  will  not  be 
surprised  to  know  that  we  now  nave 
a  good  supply  of  choice  seed.  S'xty- 
five  pounds  of  water,  nelon  s^eds 
sound  "'promising''  to  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  bu  v  ilie  Turn- 
ing School  vicinity  at  ihe  proper  seas- 
on at  the  proper  time  in  summer. 


The  past  few  days  of  sunshiny 
weather  brought  out  many  fall  flowers 
on  the  campus,  and  just  now  the  dah- 
lias are  especially  fine.  Scarlet  sage, 
cosmos,    marigolds,    late    zinnias    and 


roses  are  at  their  best.  And  not  to 
be  outdone  the  petunias  have  some 
blossoms,  and  so  do  the  snapdragons. 
Miss  Latimer  of  Third  Cottage  has  an 
unusually  large  and  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  dahlias. 

Preaching  services  were  conducted 
last  Sunday  afternoon  by  Rev.  C.  H. 
Trueblood  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Concord.  Mr.  Trueblood 's  sermon 
was  based  on  the  text,  "Cast  thy 
bread  on  the  waters  for  thou  shall 
find  it  after  many  days. ' '  His  re- 
marks ay  ere  most  timely  and  helpful, 
stressing  the  importance  of  helpful- 
ness and  service,  and  the  certain  re- 
turn for  kindnesses  done  for  others. 
He  was  heard  with  close  attention. 


The  school  is  sowing  fifty  acres  in 
barley  this  week,  this  being  one  of  the 
projects  outlined  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Blair, 
Extension  Agronomist  of  the  Farm 
Demonstration  Department  of  the 
State  College  at  Raleigh.  Among  oth- 
er activities  on  the  farm  is  the  cutting 
of  ensilage,  and  several  of  the  men 
have  been  busy  this  week  directing 
the  boys  in  the  cutting  and  hauling 
of  the  corn.  The  two  immense  silos 
at  the  dairy  barn  hold  »iany  tons  and 
this  is  one  of  the  big  jobs  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 


Training  School  boys  are  noted  for 
their  responsiveness  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  do  anything.  In  fact, 
they  will  sometimes  volunteer  service 
when  it  cannot  be  well  utilized.  Last 
Saturday,  for  instance,  when  the  boys 
were   practicing   the   hymns   for    Sun- 
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day,  one  boy  was  being'  trained  in  a 
solo  part,  and  was  doing  his  best  to 
"interpret"  according  to  directions. 
The  other  small  boys  in  the  choir 
looked  and  listened  with  varying'  ex- 
pressions, and  finally  one  youngster 
about  the  size  of  a  cricket,  and  wish 


a  piping  voice  to  match  burst  o:i!>  - 
"Say,  how  ,about  letting  me  .  ing 
some  BASS  to  go  along  with  that"?  ' 
He  Avas  perfectly  sincere  in  his  de- 
sire to  contribute  but  there  seemed  to 
be  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  ad- 
visability   of    having   him    sin<?    bass! 


EDISON'S  FIRST  PLA.NT 

Forty-seven  years  is  not  such  a  long  time,  yet  within  that  period  the 
electral  industry  has  been  built  from  nothing  to  its  present  amazing 
proportions.  It  was  on  September  4,  1882,  that  Edison's  first  central  sta- 
tion for  the  generation  of  electricity  was  put  into  operation  on  Pearl 
street,  New  York  city. 

Recently  three  models  of  this  first  plant  have  been  made  for  preserva- 
tion, one  going  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  another  to  Henry  Ford's 
museum  in  Dearborn,  Mich.,  and  the  third  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Edison  company. 

Oompared  with  the  mighty  power  plants  of  the  present,  the  old  Pear: 
street  station  appears  almost  as  a  toy  affair,  but  it  worked,  and  was 
the  beginning  of  an  industry  which  has  changed  the  aspect  of  the  world's 
industrial  and  social  fabric. 

Long  confined  to  the  service  of  the  larger  cities,  electricity  gradually 
spread  to  the  smaller  towns,  and  in  recent  years  has  been  carried  to  the 
rural  districts,  where  it  serves  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farms  and  coun- 
try homes. 

Rural  electrification  is  still  in  its  infancy,  however,  and  its  rapid  ex- 
tension during  the  coming  years  will  doubtless  present  another  phenom- 
enon as  striking  as  any  of  the  others  which  have  been  witnessed  since 
Edison  built  his  first  crude  plant,  47  years  ago. — Reidsville  Review. 


■SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 
No.       30  To  New  York 
No.     136  to  Washington 

No.  30  to  New  York 
No.  4G  to  Monroe 
No.  34  to  New  York 
No.  12  to  Richmond 
•No.  3S  to  New  York 
No.  32  to  New  York 
No.       40  to  New  York 

Southbound 

No.       29  to  Birmingham 
No.       31  to  Augusta 
No.       11  to  Charlotte 
No.       33  to  New  Orleans 
No.       39  to  Atlanta 
No.       37  to  New  Orleans 
No.       45  to  Westminister 
No.      135  to  Atlanta 
No.       35  to  New  Orleans 

'All  trains  stop  in  Concord  ex- 
cept   No.    38,    northbound. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington  and    beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Con- 
cord to  discharge  passengers  coming 
from    Washington    and    beyond. 
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*»*  *** 

!  OCTOBER  DAYS  I 

***  ♦J* 

%  There  is  ripeness  and  mellowness  in  October  that  *|* 

1*  words  are  unable  to  express.     The  roses  with  the  ♦ 

***  *** 

*  early  morning  dew  upon  them  are   more   fragrant  >:* 

%.  than  in  any  month  of  the  year.     The  mocking  birds  *£ 

5*  sing  their  sweetest  notes  in  October.    Even  the  "old  % 

f  hoot  owl"  with  his  weird  and  plaintive  call  seems  ♦> 

♦>  to  give  us  a  peculiar  thrill.     To  us  who  can  go  to  ♦** 

It  the  country  and  see  the  flaming  shumac  in  all  its  |* 

%  gorgeous  dress,  and  gaze  *♦* 

*  Gaze  on  the  far  horizon.  ♦ 
♦:♦  With  its  infinite  tender  sky.  «$► 
*£  The  ripe  rich  tints  of  the  corn  field,  |* 

*  And  the  wild  geese  flying  high.  *** 
♦!♦  All  over  upland  and  lowland  *X+ 
%  The  scent  of  the  goldenrod.  % 
*e*  Some  of  us  call  it  Autumn, 
f  Others  call  it  GOD. 
f  — King's  Mountain  Herald. 
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DON'T  SNUB  A  BOY 

Don't  snub  a  boy  because  he  wears  shabby  clothes.  When  Bell,  the  inventor 
of  the  telephone,  first  entered  Boston,  he  wore  a  pair  of  yellow  linen  breeches, 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  Don't  snub  a  boy  because  his  home  is  pla'n  and  unpre- 
tending. Abraham  Lincoln's  early  home  was  a  log  cabin.  Don't  snub  a  hoy 
because  of  the  ignorance  of  his  parents.  Shakespeare  the  world's  poet,  was  the 
son  of  a  man  who  was  unable  to  write  his  own  name.  Don't  snub  a  boy  be- 
cause he  chooses  a  humble  trade.  The  author  of  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress" 
was  a  tinker.  Don't  snub  a  boy  because  of  physical  disability.  Milton,  ivas 
blind.  Don't  snub  a  boy  because  of  dullness  in  his  lessons,  Hograth,  the 
celebrated  painter  and  engraver,  was  a  stupid  boy  at  his  books.  Don't  snub 
a  boy  because  he  stutters.  Demosthenes,  the  greatest  orator  of  Greece,  over- 
came a  harsh  and  stammering  voice.  Don't  snub  any  one.  Not  alone  because, 
some  day,  he  may  outstrip  you  in  the  race  of  life,  but  because  it  is  n&.ther 
kind  nor  right  nor  Christian. — Selected. 


HIS  ACHIEVEMENTS  WERE  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  WORK 

Never  has  man  lived  to  realize  the  full  fruition  of  his  life's  work,  and  to  be 
so  honored  by  the  people  of  the  nation  in  celebrating  the  Golden  Jubilee  of 
the  incandescent  light  as  Edison.  The  light  was  a  frail  thing  at  first,  but  the 
electrical  wizard,  by  his  indominatable  determination,  has  through  the  power- 
ful glow  of  the  present  lighting  system  electrified  industry  and  revolutionized 
the  living  conditions  of  the  country.  Editorially  the  Lexington  Dispatch  pays 
this  tribute  to  the  man — Edison. 

And  few  men  that  have  lived  have  perhaps  come  so  near  to  the  ineffable 
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joy  as  has  Thomas  A.  Edison,  whose  unspeakable  privilege  it  has  been 
to  live  to  see  the  world  celebrate  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  his  "crowning 
achievement. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  human  being  expressing  hatred  of  Thomas 
A.  Edison?  And  herein  he  has  discovered  another  secret  of  human 
happiness,  for  always  he  has  kept  before  him  the  joy  of  work  for  work's 
sake,  with  achievement  for  all  mankind  his  goal,  rather  than  personal 
enrichment.  It  is  evident  he  has  done  this,  for  if  he  had  been  greedy 
or  rapacious  he  might  easily  have  been  earth's  richest  man.  The  richest 
man  of  earth  has  done  but  little  when  their  achievements  are  compared 
with  that  of  Edison.  He  is  perhaps  worth  ten  or  fifteen  million  dollars, 
but  his  whole  life  shows  that  he  takes  no  particular  pride  in  this.  The 
riches  his  brain  have  created  spread  their  benefits  farther  and  more 
generously  perhaps  than  those  traced  to  the  brain  of  any  other  Ameri- 
can. A  nation  that  can  produce  a  Thomas  Edison  has  something  to 
be  proud  of — a  richness  that  will  not  rust  nor  corrode  and  that  can- 
not be  taken  away. 


IDLE  FROM  CHOICE  WE  SHOULD  SAY 

Editor  Eugene  Ashcraft,  in  the  "Catch  All  Column,''  of  the  Enquirer  states 
that  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Charlotte  News  the  information  is  given  that 
there  ' '  are  between  3,000  and  5,000  people  out  of  employment  in  that  city ; ' ' 
also  that  the  same  paper,  The  News,  quotes  John  B.  Pharr,  superintendent  of 
the  local  State-Federal  Employment  Bureau  as  saying:  "There  are,  of  course, 
many  more  than  those  who  are  not  working  but  at  the  most  there  are  certainly 
no  more  than  5,000  wanting  work  and  unable  to  find  it. ' '  Unable  to  find  work 
of  some  kind?  We  can  hardly  credit  it.  Just  get  into  your  automobile  and 
start  out  on  the  hunt  for  cotton  pickers  and  see  how  many  who  are  absolutely 
doing  nothing  and  postively  refuse  to  go  to  the  cotton  fields.  The  majority  of 
this  class  are  idle  from  choice  we  most  emphatically  state,  and  would  not  work 
if  they  had  the  choosing  of  the  job  and  fixing  the  amount  of  compensation. 
Just  take  a  ride  over  any  highway  in  the  state,  and  observe,  if  you  please, 
how  many  fields  remain  uncultivated,  growing  weeds  Avaist  high,  and  higher, 
an  indication  of  productive  soil,  also  the  number  of  deserted  farm  houses  that 
with  a  little  attention  could  be  converted  into  homes  both  comfortable  and 
attractive.  There  is  an  opportunity  not  only  to  make  a  living,  but  a  move 
towards  rehabilitation  in  the  rural  districts  of  our  state.  We  have  always 
maintained  if  you  cannot  get  a  '"whole  loaf,  take  a  half" — do  any  kind  of  work 
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that  is  honorable  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  If  in  perfect  health  there 
is  no  excuse  for  hard  luck  tales,  but  the  lazy,  or  ne'er-do-well  class  simply 
revel  in  relating  their  misfortunes,  and  will  consume  a  half  a  day  in  magnify- 
ing the  short  comings  of  others. 

A  few  days  back  we  needed  some  one  to  rake  leaves  and  pile  up  fire  wood 
for  the  winter.  We  found  three  well  developed  colored  boys — 16-17  years 
wasting  time  in  fooling  around  an  old  automobile,  and  asked  one  of  the  three 
to  take  the  job  at  $1  per  day  and  dinner.  We  heard  later  the  pay  was  not 
sufficient  so  naturally  there  was  excuse  for  refusing.  In  fact  the  sister  of 
one  of  the  boys  said  with  much  pride  that  "her  mother  kept  up  her  brother." 
This  same  family  asked  for  clothing  and  fuel  last  winter  from  an  organization 
doing  charitable  work.  We  can  never  agree  that  the  entire  number  reported 
idle,  or  idle  because  of  being  unable  to  find  work — many  are  loafing  from 
choice. 


MADE  A  FINE  IMPRESSION 

The  Prime  Minister's  daughter,  Ishbel  MacDonald,  during  her  short  visit 
to  our  country,  made  a  pleasing  impression  upon  all  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  such  a  distinguished  guest.  We  heard  no  reports  as  to  the  number 
of  dresses,  and  the  style  of  the  same,  that  she  had,  but  on  the  other  hand  she 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  problems  of  the  country ;  and  seemed  anx- 
ious to  become  acquainted  with  the  common  people  and  to  see  somethino-  of 
our  way  of  living.  From  her  pictures  we  judge  that  she  was  comely  with 
gracious  and  attractive  manners.  She  proved  herself  to  have  as  much  diplo- 
macy as  her  distinguished  father,  and  believe  that  she  proved  a  wonderful 
asset  to  her  father  while  here  dealing  in  the  broad  principles  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations  and  worlld  peace. 

************* 

THE  WOMAN'S  CLUB 

We  offer  congntulaticns  to  the  Women's  Club  in  presenting  to  the  public 
a  resume  of  the  year's  work  in  an  attractive  Year  Book.  It  is  tasty  from  a 
mechanical  standpoint,  and  in  a  splendidly  arranged  form  gives  in  detail  the 
program  of  each  department  including  Citizenship,  Music,  Art  and  Literature, 
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Welfare  and  American  Home.  The  Woman's  Club  of  Concord  was  organized 
in  1922  with  something  less  than  fifty  members,  and  today  can  boast  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  more,  interested  members.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gorman,  the 
first  president,  and  who  was  active  in  bringing  about  the  organization,  gave 
generously  of  her  time  and  means  to  launch  substantially  this  new  organiza- 
tion ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  a  power  towards  the  cultural,  social  and 
civic  development  of  the  community.  It  is  no  longer  floundering  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  it  has  discarded  its  swaddling  clothes,  and  under  the  splendid 
leadership  of  its  President,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Foil,  and  her  co-workers,  bring  the 
aims  and  purposes  before  the  people  in  an  attractive,  up-to-date  new  dress  of 
the  latest  style — The  Woman 's  Club  Year  Book,  1929,  in  the  club  colors, 
blue  and  white. 


"CONDITIONS  IN  SWEDEN" 

Dr.  James  Heyman,  a  sweedish  radiologist,  Chicago,  in  an  address  to  the 
11th  Annual  Congress  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  said:  "In  every 
provance  Sweden  maintains  physicians  who  draw  most  of  their  pay  from  the 
government,  supplemented  by  Avhat  small  fees  the  poor  people  can  pay  them. 
Because  so  many  people  of  Sweden  live  in  remote  places,  unable  to  consult 
specialists,  every  one  of  these  men  must  be  specially  trained  in  obstetrics. 
He  spends  four  months  of  his  training  period  in  independent  practice  in  lying- 
in  hospitals. 

The  obstetrical  training  of  American  medical  students  is  sadly  inadequate, 
and  that  the  average  woman  in  America  takes  twice  as  great  a  risk  with  her 
life  in  becoming  a  mother  as  the  peasant  woman  in  some  remote  corner  of  a 
Swedish  village,  concluded  Dr.  Heyman. 

******   *   *   *   *   *   * 

THE  VALUE  OF  ANTIQUES 

Do  you  possess  any  antiques,  if  so,  we  advise  that  you  keep  them  because 
from  the  news  report  of  a  sale  they  are  more  valuable  than  land  or  stock  of 
various  industries.  We  read  from  some  exchange  that  an  "old-high-boy," 
better  known  as  chest  of  drawers,  made  in  Philadelphia  in  1770,  sold  recently  for 
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$44,000  in  New  York  city.  Home  made  furniture  selling  for  such  a  fabulous 
price  staggers  one.  Cabarrus  County  can  boast  of  a  family,  the  Petreas  of 
St.  John's  community,  who  have  been  cabinet-makers  for  many  generations, 
and  there  is  today  many  "'high-boys,''  the  handiwork  of  this  same  family,  in 
the  county  that  compare  favorably  with  the  work  of  any  expert  craftsman  in 
any  state.  Many  recall  the  chancel  furniture  of  old  St.  James  Lutheran 
church — the  same  was  the  work  of  the  older  members  of  this  same  Petrea 
family.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  were  other  cabinet  makers  in  the  coun- 
try, but  refer  only  to  the  one  we  intimately  know.  Keep  your  antiques.  Some 
morning  you  may  awaken  and  find  that  you  have  quite  a  nice  little  fortune. 


THE  1929  CABARRUS  FAIR  A  SUCCESS 

The  Cabarrus  County  Fair  again  goes  off  and  is  pronounced  a  howling  suc- 
cess. We  know  that  this  Fair  is  always  favored  with  balmy  weather,  and  that 
has  put  "many  a  guessing"  as  to  how  the  managers  happen  to  select  the  time  of 
fine  weather  conditions.  We  have  concluded  that  the  managers  of  this  insti- 
tution, Cabarrus  County  Fair,  cany  the  left  hind  foot  of  a  rabbit  caught  in 
some  grave  yard  in  the  dark  of  the  moon.  That  is  superstition,  but  we  all 
have  some  sujDerstition  and  there  is  no  use  to  deny  it.  The  secret  of  the  suc- 
cess though  of  our  county  fair  is  that  as  soon  as  the  gates  are  closed  at  ono 
fair,  the  officials  instantly  begin  to  work  up  interest  for  the  following  year's 
exhibits.  Nothing  comes  of  its  self,  but  fine  results  can  be  realized  by  faith 
in  your  undertaking  and  constant  work. 


;£3^  ^40 
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THE  FIRST  ROBESON  COUNTY  CLUB 

PICNIC 

It  was  a  success  with  a  representative  citizenry  of  600  people  present.  The 
Hon  A.  W.  McLean  was  one  of  the  speakers  of  the  occasion,  .speaking  about 
farming  methods. 


The  Condition;  the  Remedy 
Mr.  McLean  was  at  his  best  and 
he  did  not  mince  words  in  tellinsr 
his  home-county  folks  that  they  are 
facing  disaster  unless  farming  methods 
are  changed,  but  he  held  out  the  com- 
forting assurance  that  by  acting  col- 
lectively the  people  of  Robeson  would 
become  prosperous  again,  and  on  a 
surer  basis.  To  this  end,  he  said  look- 
ing about  for  some  remedy  for  condi- 
tions that  gave  him  concern,  he  sugges- 
ted the  organization  of  a  county  club  to 
bring  the  people  together  in  the  com- 
mon purpose  of  working  out  a  pro- 
gram for  the  betterment  of  the  en- 
tire county,  all  for  one  and  one  for 
all.  Conditions  cannot  be  remedied 
by  each  man  playing  a  lone  hand,  he 
said,  but  by  organization  great  things 
can  be  done. 

Times  Have  Changed. 
Mr.  McLean  reviewed  changes  that 
have  taken  place  during  the  past  ten 
years.  Great  progress  has  been  made 
along  educational  lines,  he  said;  cul- 
tural standards  have  improved  and 
young  people  have  a  finer  and  larger 
opportunity  to  make  a  success  in  life. 
Backward  Agriculturally 
"But  the  county  has  gone  back- 
ward agriculturally  in  the  last  ten 
years,"  he  said.  "There  has  been  an 
almost  complete  change  in  agricultural 
conditions.  The  county  is  not  going 
forward,  it  is  not  making  progress, 
the    people    are    not    enjoying    pros- 


perity. There  is  a  greater  consump- 
tion of  accumulated  wealth  than  ever 
before;  we  are  using  up  our  invest- 
ment in  lands  and  buildings;  there  is 
a  greater  number  of  mortgages  than 
ever  before. 

Must  Band  Together 

"It  is  discouraging,"  continued  Mr. 
McLean.  "Such  lack  of  success  can- 
not continue  for  any  long  period 
without  jeopardizing  all  progress.  I 
tried  to  think  of  some  plan  by  which 
the  people  could  band  together.  Noth- 
ing can  be  done  by  the  individual 
alone.  The  only  way  to  bring  about 
a  change  is  to  appraise  the  difficulties 
and  apply  the  remedy.  Nothing  can 
be  done  except  by  co-operation,  con- 
cert of  action.  We  must  marshal  pub- 
lic sentiment  behind  the  home  and 
farm  agents." 

Must    Curtail   on    Cotton 

"We  have  come  to  the  time  that, 
unless  signs  fail,  if  we  don't  give 
up  cotton  as  our  principal  money 
crop  every  farmer  will  be  bankrupt 
in  a  few  years,"  said  Mr.  McLean, 
declaring  that  more  people  are  in  debt 
and  farms  mortgaged  than  there  were 
in  the  '90s  when  cotton  was  selling 
for  4  to  5  cts.  a  pound.  "You  can't 
make  money  on  cotton  over  a  period 
of  years,"  he  said.  '"No  adequate 
remedy  has  been  found  for  the  boll 
weevil,  and  we  can't  compete  with 
Oklahoma  and  Texas,  where  they  make 
cotton  at  a  cost  of  8  cents  a  pound 
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while  tt  costs  lis  18  and  20  cts.  With 
some  people  planting  cotton  is  a  dis- 
ease of  the  mind ;  they  will  produce  it 
when  they  know  they  are  going  to 
lose  money. ' '  He  said  that  a  few 
years  ago  he  planted  1,000  acres  in 
cotton,  this  year  he  planted  only  300 
acres,  and  next  year  he  will  plant 
100  acres  or  less. 

Tobacco  Saved  the  Day 
"If  it  had  not  been  for  tobacco  I 
don't  know  what  would  have  become 
of  us  during  the  past  few  years, "  said 
Mr.  McLean.  ' '  Farmers  in  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  country  made  $50  to 
$300  gross  on  an  acre ;  those  who  made 
a  high  yield  and  good  quality  made 
money  in  spite  of  the  price.  Tobacco 
in  one  average  of  escape  from  cotton. 
Peanuts  is  another,  and  that  crop  is 
nearly  fool-proof,  like  cotton. 
Reflection  Upon  Intelligence. 
"It  is  a  reflection  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  younger  generation  if 
they  continue  to  plant  eottm,'  sain 
Mr.  McLain,  urging  the  folly  of  try- 
ing to  do  the  impossible. 

Not  Using  Our  Thinkers 
"We  are  partially  responsible  for 
our  condition,"  he  continued;  "we 
have  not  been  using  our  thinkers.  We 
ought  to  band  ourselves  together  and 
agree  on  some  constructing  program. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  new 
methods  pay.  If  all  join  the  club  and 
act  in  concert  we  may  be  able  to  get 
somewhere.  If  we  do  not,  our  farms 
will  be  lost.  We  must  produce  more 
butter  and  chickens.  Some  farms  do 
not  produce  enough  milk  for  the  bab- 
ies.    We  can't  go  on  in  that  way." 


Mr.  McLean  scored  the  practice  of 
buying  western  hay — hauling  corn  and 
hay  in  autos  and  going  back  home  to 
make    boll    weevil    cotton. 

"Farmers  ought  to  live  as  wTell  as 
or    better   than    they    did   formerly," 
he  said,     "but  the  only  way  to  do  it 
is  to  produce  food  and  feed  at  home. 
We  have  been  preached  to  along  this 
line  but  some  of  us  have  not  taken  the 
advice."     He    told    of    a   farmer   who 
had.     This    farmer    wanted    to    invest 
$8,000    the    other    day.     When    asked 
where   he  got   the   money   he   said   he 
made    it    on    his   farm.     Mr.    McLean 
knew    the    farm    and    expressed    sur- 
prise;  he   had   thought   it   poor   land. 
But   the  farmer  said   he   had   built   it 
up.     He    made    $335    an    acre,    gross, 
on  tobacco  this  year,  and  would  make 
nearly  a  bale   of  cotton   to  the   acre. 
It   had  been  30  years,  he  said,  since 
he  had  bought  any  hay  or  corn. 
Can  Bring  Prosperity  Back 
"We    must    transfer    part    of    the 
burden    of    schools    to    something    be- 
sides real  estate,"  Mr.  McLean  said, 
and  in  conclusion  he  sounded  a  note  of 
optimism.     "We  can  have  a  prosper- 
ous  county  again,  but  we   will  never 
do    it   by   each   playing   a    lone   hand. 
We  must  act  collectively.     If  Ave  can 
get  all  to  subscribe  to  the  right  pro- 
gram we  need  have  no  fear.     We  have 
as  fertile  soil   as   can  be  found   any- 
where.    We    can      bring      agriculture 
back,  but  not  by  following  old  meth- 
ods.    We  must  think  in  terms  of  the 
county  as  a  whole,  we  must  evercise 
our  talents;  wTe  must  think  and  act." 


We  help  ourselves  only  as  we  help  others. — Elbert  Hubbard. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  ORTHOPAEDIC 
HOSPITAL 

(The  Health  Bulletin) 


In  the  wave  of  interest  in  public 
welfare  and  social  uplift  which  has 
traveled  across  the  civilized  world, 
particularly  during  the  last  quarter- 
century,  no  group  of  unfortunates  has 
come  in  for  more  universal  and  con- 
structive help  than  the  cripples.  From 
a  time  when  the  cripple  of  almost  ev- 
ery kind  was  looked  upon  as  hope- 
less, a  permanent  community  liability 
and  creature  of  abjection,  we  have 
passed  into  a  period  when,  if  a  crip- 
pled child  is  not  voluntarily  offered 
for  treatment  by  his  parents,  he  is  al- 
most forcibly  put  under  treatment  by 
the  will  of  the  people;  that  is,  every 
lame  child  should  be  given  a  chance 
to  have  his  handicap  corrected  or  im- 
proved as  early  in  the  growing  period 
of  life  as  possible. 

This  transition  in  the  care  of  crip- 
ples is  being  contributed  to  by  both 
professional  and  lay  people.  The  task 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  one  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  other. 
Through  the  interest  and  generosity 
of  the  public,  institutions  for  treat- 
ment of  the  lame  and  deformed  are 
created  and  through  the  application 
of  medical  and  surgical  measures 
within  these  institutions,  cure  or  im- 
provement is  accomplished.  The  time 
a  child  stays  in  this  type  of  hospital 
is  rather  long,  and  his  schooling  and 
general  training  must  not  be  neglect- 
ed during  this  formative  period; 
hence  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  the 
collateral   things   referred   to   in   con- 


nection with  the  activities  of  i>"tho- 
paedic  hospitals  and  conva'escent 
homes. 

The  coincidental  interest  of  laymen 
and  surgeons  in  the  care  of  cripples 
during-  the  present  generation  is  con- 
tributing to  an  epochal  period  in  thr 
annals  of  the  progress  of  ned  cine. 
Only  a  little  while  ago  very,  few 
doctors  were  particularly  interested  in 
the  principles  of  bone  and  joint  sur- 
gery and  the  restoration  of  erip^ics. 
now  a  growing  specialty — orthopaedic, 
surgery — has  been  developed,  due  to 
this  need  and  interest.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  a  crippled  child  had  to 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  get  to  a 
centre  for  examination  or  treatment 
while  today  effort  is  made  to  bring 
this  faculty  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
people  through  the  training  of  more 
orthopaedic  surgeons,  and  the  cre- 
ation of  more  hospitals  for  this  special 
treatment.  The  time  will  come  when 
every  lame,  injured  or  deformed  per- 
son will  have  immediate  access  to  a 
hospital  where  the  principles  of  the 
surgery  they  need  have  been  mas- 
tered and  are  practiced  with  primary 
advantage  to  the  patient.  This  then 
will  be  the  fruits  of  the  wave  of  lay 
and  professional  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  crippled  child. 

During  the  last  ten  years  North 
Carolina  has  taken  increasing  inter- 
est in  its  crippled  children.  The  State 
now  has  this  Hospital  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  care  of  these  unfor- 
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tunates.  A  summary  of  the  history  of 
the  North  Carolina  Orthopaedie  Hos- 
pital at  Gastonia  should  not  be  un- 
dertaken without  mention  of  its  found- 
er, Mr.  Robert  B.  Babington,  a  na- 
tive of  Gaston  County. 

Mr.  Babington,  in  a  recent  address 
before  the  annual  convention  of  the 
58th  District  Rotary  relates  the  fol- 
lowing experience:  "One  night  in  the 
month  of  March,  1909,  I  had  a 
dream  or  Vision  of  the  deformed,, 
orphan  child.  The  dream  was  occa- 
sioned by  my  reading  that  evening  of 
how  a  poor  mother  of  a  beautiful  crip- 
pled little  girl  had  applied  to  many 
orphanages  for  admission  of  her  child, 
but  at  every  place  she  was  told  they 
could  not  take  a  cripple.  They  had  no 
surgeons,  no  hospital  beds,  no  rolling 
chairs  or  anything  for  a  crippled 
child.  I  dreamed  all  night  about  a  big, 
fine  hospital  filled  with  crippled  chil- 
dren, just  thousands  of  them  and  all 
of  them  seemed  happy  and  joyous. 
They  were  having  a  good  time  learn- 
ing to  walk. 

"Since  that  night  I  have  endeavored 
every  day  to  establish  in  the  minds 
of  a  humane  public  the  necessity  of 
such  an  institution.  It  has  been  an  up- 
hill business.  Some  friends  said  that 
it  was  needed  but  that  it  could  not  be 
done.  Others  said  they  would  help 
all  they  could.  After  many  years  of 
hard  but  glorious  work,  we  opened  the 
doors  of  the  North  Carolnia  Ortho- 
paedic Hospital  to  crippled  children; 
the  first  State  hospital  of  such  a  char- 
acter in  the  South  and  one  of  a  few 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

"This  great  benefaction  could  nev- 
er have  been  accomplished  unless  the 
cause  had  been  sold  to  a  God-loving 


and  humane  people.  With  this  accomp- 
lished, our  victory  was  won.  We  thank 
the  people  for  what  they  did,  the 
churches,  for  the  fraternal  orders  and 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State. 
The  people  of  North  Carolina  made 
the  institution  possible — a  haven  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  neglected  and 
deformed   child.' ' 

Associated  with  Mr.  Babington  in 
the  direction  of  the  Orthopaedic  Hos- 
pital is  a  group  of  trustees  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  terms  of  six 
years.  Two  new  trustees,  or  two  re- 
appointments, are  made  every  two 
years.  The  Board  of  Trustees  meets 
semi-annually  and  the  Executive 
Committee  monthly,  to  deliberate  on 
the  affairs  of  the  hospital.  The  sur- 
gical, medical  and  nursing  staffs  are 
elected  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
subject  to  approval  later  by  the  en- 
tire Board. 

As  reported  in  the  last  biennial  bul- 
letin, the  North  Carolina  Orthopae- 
dic Hospital  with  60-bed  capacity  was 
first  opened  for  patients  in  July,  1921. 
Since  that  time  75  beds  have  been 
added,  and  the  institution  now  has 
a  capacity  of  135  beds.  The  State  pro- 
vided 110  beds  for  white  children  and 
the  late  Mr.  B.  N.  Duke  gave  money 
providing  a  ward  of  25  beds  for  negro 
children.  The  plant,  in  acreage  and 
buildings,  is  valued  at  approximately 
$400,000  and  is  located  on  New  Hope 
road,  two  miles  east  of  Gastonia. 
Concerning  Admission. 

The  services  of  the  hospital  and 
clinics  are  free  to  indigent  crippled 
children  in  this  state  under  sixteen 
years  of  age.  A  child  enters  the  hos- 
pital by  making  application  for  a 
bed.     There   is   necessarily   a   waiting 
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list  for  the  available  beds.  Certain 
types  of  eases — tuberculosis  joints,  os- 
teomyelitis, etc. — are  frequently  ad- 
mitted as  emergency  cases.  Applica- 
tion blanks  may  be  had  on  request 
from  the  hospital,  from  the  office  of 
any  county  health  department,  or  from 
any  superintendent  of  public  welfare 
in  the  state.  Under  the  present  rules 
of  the  institution,  any  indigent  crip- 
pled child  is  eligible,  if,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  hospital  surgeons,  he  can  be 
benefitted   by   treatment. 

Up  to  this  time,  some  4,000  chil- 
dren have  been  treated  in  the  hospital 
or  examined  and  advised  in  the  clin- 
ics. The  question  is  sometimes  raised 
as  to  the  possible  completion  of  the 
job  of  curing  crippled  children  This 
will  never  be.  So  far,  the  work  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  only  educa- 
tional,— as  to  the  possibilities  expected 
from  this  type  of  treatment,  what 
forms  of  disease  or  deformity  should 
be  presented  and  at  what  period  in 
the  life  of  an  individual  or  in  the  in- 
cidence of  a  disease  should  treatment 
be  instituted.  Many  accidents  and  af- 
fections common  to  child  life  in  our 
increasing  population  will  make  it  es- 
sential to  use  all  the  orthopaedic  beds 
now  available,  and  many  more  as  time 
goes  by,  if  the  work  is  thoroughly 
done. 

Some  of  the  more  frequent  diseases 
or  deformities  treated  are — tubercu- 
lous joints,  deformaties  from  infantile 
paralysis,  curvature  of  the  spine, 
osteomyelitis,  deformaties  from  burns, 
deformities  from  fractures,  birth  in- 
juries, deformities  from  rickets,  mis- 
cellaneous joint  affections,  congenital 
club-foot,  and  other  congenital  affec- 
tions.    Most  of  these  diseases  or  de- 


formities must  be  under  treatment  for 
a  long  time  if  a  satisfactory  result 
is  obtained.  Careful  clinical  and  x- 
ray  records,  including  photographs,  are 
kept  of  every  patient.  The  average 
time  a  bed  patient  spends  in  the  hos- 
pital is  approximately  three  months 
and  this  explains  the  great  necessity 
of  state  aid  to  such  patients.  Private 
hospitals  cost  for  most  families  with 
children  so  afflicted  would  be  pro- 
hibitive. 

Convalescent  Home 

So  far,  this  State  is  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  a  convalescent  home 
for  crippled  children.  Such  an  insti- 
tution would  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
state-wide  orthopaedic  work.  Some 
diseases  and  deformities  could  then 
be  treated  for  a  shorter  period  in  hos- 
pitals and  have  their  further  convales- 
cence managed  in  a  well-supervised, 
specially  equipped  home.  This  would 
permit  hospitals  to  take  more  waiting 
cases  and  also  keep  under  safe,  tech- 
nical and  economical  supervision  im- 
portant cases  transferred  to  a  con- 
valescent home.  The  follow-up  care 
of  cripples  is  important  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  physical  state  and 
their  proper  academic  and  vocational 
schooling. 

Hospitals  and  Extension  Clinics 
Our-patient  clinics  are  held  at  rb.fi 
hospital  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at 
2  P.  M.  At  these  clinics  children  who 
have  been  patients  in  the  hospitals 
are  observed  as  to  their  progress  (and 
this  is  most  important,)  new  children 
are  presented  for  examination  and 
many  cases  are  treated  altogether  a- 
out-patients. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of 
follow-up  work  in  patients  under  or- 
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thopa.ed.ic  treatment,  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  patients  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state,  a  regional  clinic 
was  opened  at  Goldsboro  in  1928.  This 
clinic  is  held  the  third  Thursday  in 
each  month  in  a  building  at  the  corner 
of  Herman  St.  and  Highway  No.  10. 

Some  of  the  staff  of  the  Orthopaedic 
Hospital  go  down  for  each  clinic  and 
an  experienced  nurse  doing  follow- 
ap  work  lives  at  Goldsboro.  The  pa- 
tronage of  the  hospital  and  clinics  is 
state-wide.  Every  county  has  been 
represented  and  the  hospital  is  ap- 
preciative of  assistance  rendered  by 
the  various  county  health  departments 
and  superintendents  of  welfare  in 
getting  many  children  to  and  from 
the  hospitals  and  in  locating  delin- 
quent and  neglected  cases. 
Hospital  School 

School  work  was  begun  at  the  Or- 
thopaedic Hospital  very  soon  after  its 
opening  and  is  now  carried  on  eleven 
months  in  the  year. 

The  institution,  from  the  first,  has 
held  a  vision  of  the  straight  child  as 
the  whole  child ;  has  realized  that  the 
child  in  the  Hospital  for  treatment 
and  the  correction  of  physical  de- 
fects is  a  child  who  has  the  same 
need  for  mental  training  as  the  phy- 
sically fit  one  in  the  home.  He  is 
' '  growing  up. ' ' 

Ours  is  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  State,  a  unit  of  the 
Gaston  County  Schools,  employing 
two  full-time  teachers.  Two  very  at- 
tractively appointed  school-rooms  were 
added  in  the  building  program  com- 
pleted last  year.  The  primary  depart- 
ment is  bright  with  its  little  blue 
tables  and  chairs,  piano  and  phono- 
graph (gifts),  books  and  blooming 
plants.     The  Elementary  is  equally  so. 


with  adjustable  desks  and  other  desir- 
able features.  However,  these  rooms 
are  used  for  class-work  only  in  an- 
clement  weather.  Daily,  from  early 
Spring  until  late  in  the  Autumn,  the 
school  moves,  bag  and  baggage,  to 
some  favorite  spot  on  the  lawn,  and 
is  strictly  an  open  air  affair,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  health  program  of 
modern  school  life. 

Afternoons  are  given  over  to  bed- 
side teaching  in  the  wards.  There,  as 
in  the  morning  work  with  groups,  chil- 
dren assume  the  studies  they  recently 
left  off  in  their  schools  at  home.  Of- 
ten, necessarily,  hospital  treatment  in- 
terrupts school  attendance ;  usually 
this  interruption  is  brief  and  the  pati- 
ent is  soon  back  in  school.  Since  in- 
dividual instruction  is  such  a  large 
factor  in  the  Hospital  School,  these 
gaps  are  bridged  somehow,  and  teach- 
er and  pupil  take  "the  cheery  view," 
seeing  the  end  gained  rather  than  the 
difficulties. 

Parents  of  a  crippled  child  are  often 
reluctant,  even  unwilling  to  take  the 
child  out  of  his  home  school  where  he 
is  doing  excellent  work  and  send  him 
to  the  hospital  when  his  turn  comes. 
They  are  sometimes  inclined  to  feel 
that  studies  must  not  be  interrupted, 
though  the  health  and  physical  well- 
being  of  the  child  depends  upon  early 
treatment.  It  is  the  ambtion  of  the 
Hospital  to  see  that  each  patient,  so 
far  as  he  is  able  to  do  so,  keeps 
abreast  of  his  grade  in  his  home 
school,  and  receives  credit  for  it. 

There  is  in  the  Hopital,  at  present, 

a  fifteen-year-old  boy,  W ,  who  had 

formerly  done  excellent  work  in  his 
school  at  home.  Until  recently,  this 
boy  had  not  studied  any  for  more 
than  two  years,  but  after  a  few  months 
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intensive  schooling  at  the  hospital,  he 
was  able  in  May,  to  pass  the  County 
common  school  examination  most 
creditably  (average  grade  97  per 
cent.) 

Quite  a  few  of  the  children  receiv- 
ing treatment  have  been  so  severely 
handicapped  for  years  that  they  have 
had  no  educational  advantages  what- 
ever. These  children  receive  special 
attention.  They  struggle  bravely  with 
the  mysteries  of  the  Primer,  and  those 
are  indeed  great  days  when  they  are 
first  able  to  read  their  letters  from 
home   and   write   their  own  replies. 

"R . — ,  a  girl  of  fourteen  who  has 

been  a  patient  in  the  Hospital  for  al- 
most three  years,  and  in  bed  more  than 
half  of  that  time,  is  now  doing  third 
grade  work,  and  is  so  happy  in  her 
n  e  w  1  y-acquired  "'boo  k-learning. ' ' 
Since  her  family  is  practically  illit- 
erate, and  R— unable  to   attend 

public  schools,  the  advantage  to  her, 
and  to  the  Community  to  which  she 
will  return,  is  apparent. 

While  one  sees  at  once  the  economic 
advantages  to  the  child,  the  Parent, 
and  the  State  of  '"getting  the  child 
through  the  grades '  and  ' '  preventing 
repeaters,"  the  purpose  of  the  school 
does  not  end  there;  its  inestimable 
value  is,  after  all,  social.  Some  one 
has  said,  "Education  is  not  a  prepar- 
ation for  a  life  of  some  kind:  it  ac- 
companies and  interprets  Life." 
Occupational  Therapy 
This  Department  in  the  Hospital 
tries  to  keep  the  children  busy,  for 
busy  children  are  happy  and  happi- 
ness is  essential  to  health.  In  the  well- 
planned  routine  of  a  hospital  there 
are  hours  during  the  day  when  there 
is  nothing  for  many  bed  patients  to  do 


but  lie  still,  and  it  is  well  known  how 
difficult  is  is  for  a  child  to  sit  or  lie 
still  for  any  length  of  time  and  be 
contented.  Unfortunately,  many  chil- 
dren cannot  read,  and  consequently 
cannot  entertain  themselves  in  that 
way.  Books  are  supplied  for  those 
who  can  enjoy  them  and  all  attend 
school  or  carry  on  their  school  work 
in  the  wards.  If  a  child  patient  is 
not  kept  busy  he  may  become  home- 
sick, discontented  and  restless,  which 
could  seriously  interfere  with  his  re- 
covery, especially  if  he  is  supposed  t<> 
remain  in  a  certain  fixed  position  as 
many  orthopaedic  cases  must  do. 

During  the  World  War,  the  Govern- 
ment considered  occupational  the- 
raphy  so  essential  to  the  treatment  of 
the  wounded  soldiei's  that  special 
■workers  were  provided  to  teach  a  va- 
riety of  handicrafts  to  the  men.  Some 
soldier  patients  proved  so  efficient 
along  certain  vocational  lines  that 
they  were  able  to  specialize  in  some 
craft  and  go  into  successful  business 
for  themselves  when  discharged  from 
the  Army.  Many  Avounded  soldiers 
were  not  able  to  return  to  their  orig- 
inal trade  and  some  became  independ- 
ent through  the  vocation  taught  them 
in  the  army  hospitals  during  their 
long  period   of   treatment. 

As  occupational  therapy  helped  the 
wounded  soldiers,  keeping  them  con- 
structively busy  and  happy,  so  does 
it  help  children  who  stay  long  periods 
in  such  hospitals  as  this.  Older  chil- 
dren are  given  vocational  instructions 
of  various  lines.  They  are  taught 
weaving,  making  of  baskets,  the  mak- 
ing of  toys  and  simple  carpentry, 
and  the  making  of  braided  and  hook- 
ed  rugs.     A    child's   interest   can   be 
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easily  aroused  and  cultivated  if  he 
is  given  something  to  make  for  him- 
self or  to  take  home,  and  takes  much 
pride  in  doing  good  work  Avhen  a  little 
praise  or  supervision  is  given  him. 
A  child  is  taught  to  make  construc- 
tive use  of  many  materals  near  at 
hand  and  to  conserve  many  things  that 
otherwise  might  be  wasted.  This  ac- 
tivity tends  to  cultivate  taste,  precis- 
ion and   economy. 

The  work  in  the  wards  is  given  and 
supervised  during  the  morning  while 
the  children  Avho  go  to  school 
in  the  morning'  go  to  the  occupational 
therapy  department  in  the  afternoon. 
They  do  work  in  various  crafts.  If  a 
child  has  a  defective  hand  some  work 
is  given  him  to  help  develop  that  mem- 
ber. If  he  has  a  defective  foot  and 
leg,  effort  is  made  to  have  him  oper- 
ate a  machine  or  something  that  will 
exercise  the  maimed  leg,  and  this  con- 
stitutes a  real  adjunct  to  the  surgical 
treatment  of  many  cases.  When  chil- 
dren under  the  care  of  the  hospital 
reach  the  sixteen  years  of  age,  they  are 
referred  to  the  State  Department  of 
Vocational  Education,  where  they  may 
be  taught  some  vocation  or  trade  in 
keeping  with  their  permanent  handi- 
cap. 

Recreation 

Recreational  activities  somewhat 
overlap  the  occupational  therapy 
Vvork.  The  children  assist  in  prepar- 
ing for  all  special  intertainments  and 
give  surprise  parties  to  the  ward  chil- 
dren unable  to  go  to  the  school  or 
work-rooms.  One  afternoon  each  Aveek 
is  reserved  for  ambulatory  cases  for 
a  walk  over  the  campus,  and  nature 
study.     Another  afternoon  is  devoted 


to  dramatization  of  simple  stories. 
Many  crippled  children  learn  to  play 
together  only  after  they  reach  the  hos- 
pital, having  been  so  much  alone  and 
away  from  other  children  at  home. 

There  is  a  party  on  the  last  Thurs- 
day of  each  month  when  all  of  the 
birthdays  occuring  during  the  current 
month  are  celebrated.  Each  child 
gets  a  cake  with  candles  and  some 
small  favor.  The  cakes  are  furnished 
by  a  committee  of  Gastonia  ladies  and 
this  same  committee  sends  other 
ladies  out  to  the  hospital  to  tell  stor- 
ies in  the  wards  one  afternoon  each 
Aveek. 

The  children  observe,  in  some  simple 
manner,  all  special  days  in  the  year. 
There  is  an  egg  hunt  for  Easter,  Flag 
Day  exercises,  4th  of  July  celebration, 
May  Day  party  with  May  Pole  exer- 
cises, parties  for  celebrating  Valentine 
HalloAA-e  'en,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christ- 
mas is  an  occasion  beyond  description. 
The  hospital  has  a  moving  picture  ma- 
chine and  screen  Avhieh  is  a  present 
from  the  Gastonia  Kiwanis  Club  and 
a  movie  entertainment  is  given  AATeek- 
ly.  So  a  child's  life  at  the  hospital 
is    filled    as    full    of    things    as    could 

AAT.sh. 

Expansion   and   Donations 

The  Orthopaedic  Hospital  antici- 
pates further  groAvth  in  its  effort  to 
efficiently  serve  its  purpose.  It  is  also 
hoped  that  the  State  may  have  its 
generosity  supplemented  by  the  ma- 
terial interest  of  some  of  its  success- 
ful citizens,  as  has,  been  the  experi- 
ence of  such  institutions  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  executives  of  this  hospital  that 
competent  treatment  be  rendered  its 
patients,  and   that   every  effort  poss- 
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ible  be  made  to  contribute  something 
useful  to  the  art  of  orthopaedic  sur- 
gery. The  addition  of  an  adult  ward 
and  a  convalescent  home  would  more 
thoroughly  round  out  the  institution. 
The  negro  ward  is  a  gift  of  the  late 
Mr.  B.  N.  Duke.  The  hospital  will 
profit  in  the  future  through  the  phil- 
anthropy of  Mr.  E.  D.  Latta  who  left 


a  substantial  sum  in  his  will  to  be 
spent  for  crippled  children.  Various 
shrine  clubs,  civic  clubs,  and  inivid- 
uals  make  occasional  donations  to  this 
work.  These  gifts  are  carefully 
guarded  and  dispensed  in  the  inter- 
est of  bettering  the  conditions  of  de- 
pendent crippled  children  throughout 
this  State. 


AUTHOR  RETURNS  TO  WASHINGTON 


Leaving  Asheville  by  automobile 
early  yesterday  morning  .Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Hay,  Jr.,  are  driving  to  Wash- 
ington where  they  will  make  their 
home  this  winter.  Before  coming  to 
Asheville  some  years  ago  for  his 
health,  Mr.  Hay  was  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  brilliant  newspaper 
men  of  the  national  capital.  He  is 
going  back  to  Avashington  now  to  en- 
gage in  magazine  work  and  to  con- 
tinue the  writing  of  his  books.  It 
is  probable  that  he  and  Mrs.  Hay 
will  return  to  Asheville  in  the  early 
summer  and  will  spend  the  warm 
months    here. 

Number   Of  Novels 

During  the  years  that  he  had  lived 
in  Asheville  Mr.  Hay  has  written  a 
number  of  novels  which  have  enjoyed 
a  wide  popularity.  Some  of  his  de- 
tective stories  have  gone  into  edi- 
tion after  edition.  His  most  recent 
detective  novel,  "The  Hidden  Wo- 
man," is  generally  regarded  as  his 
best.  The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid 
in  Asheville.  It  was  unusual  in  plot 
and   critics   were   especially   warm   in 


their  praise  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  denouncement  was  concealed. 

Mr.  Hay  has  also  done  considerable 
writing  for  magazines  during  this 
period  as  Avell  as  much  editorial  work 
for  The  Asheville  Citizen.  His  repu- 
tation has  grown  steadily  and  he  and 
Mrs.  Hay  have  made  many  friends 
in  Ashevile  and  in  Western  North 
Carolina  who  are  storry  to  see  them 
leave  this  community  and  who  will 
gladly  welcome  them  back  when  they 
return    for    the    summer   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hay  before  going  on 
to  Washington  expect  to  spend  a 
brief  vacation  at  Madison,  Va.,  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Hay's  father,  Judge 
James  Hay.  Judge  Hay  Avas  for  a 
long  time  a  member  of  Congress  from 
the  seventh  Virginia  district.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
under  President  WoodroAA-  Wilson  and 
until  his  appointment  as  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States 
from  AAThich  position  he  retired  two 
years  ago. 
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ROCHESTER,  MINNESOTA,  A  GREAT 

HOSPITAL  CENTER  GROWING  FROM 

SMALL  BEGINNINGS 


(The  Health  Bulletin) 


On  the  sixteenth  day  of  September, 
1928,  there  occurred  in  Rochester, 
Minnesota,  a  notable  ceremony  of  in- 
terest to  sick  people  all  over  the 
world.  On  that  day  there  was  dedi- 
cated a  new  nineteen  story  clinic 
building  in  connection  with  the  great 
Mayo   Foundation   at   that   place. 

The  history  of  the  Mayo  Hospital 
and  their  medical  work  at  Rochester 
is  one  of  the  most  fascinatng  stories 
of  modern  times.  In  1863  the  Federal 
Government  sent  Dr.  William  Worrell 
Mayo  to  that  location  as  a  provost 
marshall  of  the  draft.  At  that  time 
this  section  was  an  outpost  and  even 
troubled  with  nearby  Indians.  The 
village  of  Rochester  was  the  center 
later  of  a  large  farming  section  on 
the  fertile  land  of  that  section  of  Min- 
nesota. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil  War 
Dr.  Mayo  returned  there  for  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  He  was  an  ac- 
tive practitioner,  representing  one  of 
the  finest  types  of  country  physician 
of  that  period.  He  made  long  calls, 
he  kept  fine  horses,  and  he  did  an  ex- 
tensive practice.  His  oldest  son,  Dr. 
William  J.  Mayo,  finished  his  course 
in  medicine  and  was  a  practioner  as- 
sociated with  his  father,  when  in  18- 
89  a  disastrous  tornado  struck  the  vil- 
lage of  Rochester,  killing  and  injuring 
a,  number  of  people.  The  elder  Dr. 
Mayo  and  his  son  were  put  in  charge 
by  the  town  council  of  an  improvised 


hospital   for   the   treatment     of     the 
wounded. 

After  all  emergency  measures  fol- 
lowing the  storm  had  been  met,  Dr. 
Mayo  realized  anew  the  necessity  for 
a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  the 
agricultural  population  at  Rochester 
and  in  the  surrounding  territory. 
Within  a  few  years  he  was  able  i 
realize  his  ambition.  In  the  meantime 
his  second  son,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo, 
a  few  years  younger  than  William  J. 
Mayo,  completed  his  medical  course, 
and  the  two  younger  men  together 
with  their  father  assumed  charge  of 
the    hospital    w'hich    had    been    built. 

The  Avork  has  been  successful  from 
the  very  beginning.  In  the  course  of 
time  Dr.  William  Worrell  Mayo  died 
and  his  two  sons  have  carried  on 
and  enlarged  the  activites  of  the  hos- 
pital work  and  clinic  work  under  the 
world-wide  name  of  "The  Mayo 
world-wide  name  of  ' '  The  Mayo  Broth- 
ers. "  The  facilities  have  constantly 
grown  and  expanded  until  today,  less 
than  forty  years  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  small  hospital,  from 
sixty  thousand  to  seventy- five  thou- 
sand patients  annually  are  treated  at 
this  institution.  More  than  five  hun- 
dred physicians  and  surgeons  are  em- 
ployed for  their  whole  time.  Patients 
come  from  every  country  in  the  world 
for  treatment  at  this  small  town  in- 
stitution. 

In   the    dedication    services   in   con- 
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neetion  with  the  opening  of  the  new 
nineteen  story  clinic  out  in  the  prarie 
town  Dr.  William  J.  Mayo  said  some- 
things which,  in  our  opinion,  offer  rlie 
most  plausible  reason  ever  printed  for 
the  world-wide  success  of  this  great 
institution.  As  reported  by  a  writer 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal   Association,   Dr.    Mayo    said : 

"In  1863  Dr.  William  Worrell  Ma- 
yo, representing  the  war  department 
of  the  United  States  government,  came 
to  Rochester  as  medical  provost  mar- 
shal of  the  draft.  He  took  up  as  a 
homestead  the  ground  now  occur 'ed 
by  the  clinic,  and  it  was  here  that  he 
had  his  offices  and  his  home.  My 
brother  was  born  here,  and  I  lived  here 
from  the  time  I  was  an  infant  in  anus. 

" William  Worrell  Mayo  held  the 
belief  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  med- 
ical practitioner  to  care  for  the  pati- 
ennt   without  regard   to   his   soc^ai    or 


financial  status,  race  or  creed.  In  all 
the  years  since  that  early  time  no 
man  has  ever  been  refused  treatment 
because  of  lack  of  ability  on  his  parT 
to  pay;  no  note  of  hand  or  other  cvi 
dence  of  debt  has  ever  been  taken; 
no  one  has  ever  been  permitted  to 
mortgage  a  home  to  pay  his  clinic  bill, 
and  no  person  has  ever  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  by  suit  at  law. 

"It  speaks  well  for  mankind  that 
so  high  a  percentage  of  persons  have 
of  their  own  free  will  done  what  they 
could  to  meet  their  obligations  to  the 
clinic.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
clinic  to  look  on  all  moneys  as  a  trust, 
which  through  endowments  is  to  be 
expended  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
sick;  first,  in  better  care  of  the  pati- 
ents themselves ;  second,  in  research 
which  will  prevent  or  alleviate  hu- 
man ailments,  and  third,  in  higher 
medical   education." 


IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE 

To  Bank  time. 

To  Sow  tares  and  Reap  roses. 
To  Sow  jealousy  and  Reap  love. 
To  Think  wrong  and  Live  right. 
To  Do  wrong  and  get  away  with  it. 
To  dance  without  paying  the  fiddler. 
To  Act  below  par  and  maintain  self-respect. 
To  Be  Unfair  and  Succeed  for  any  length  of  time. 
To  make  Decisions  tomorrow;  they  must  be  made  today. 
To  Cheat  the  universe.     "For  value  received"  still  stands. 
To  carry  hatred  in  the  heart  without  reflecting  it  in  the  face. 
To  Live  without  growing  older,  although  there  is  no  need  of  growing 
'old." — By  David  F.  Nygren,  in  The  Eaptist. 
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LEARNING  FROM  HUMBLE  SOURCES 


By  Hilda  Richmond 


"I  love  to  teach  the  children  of 
the  poor!"  That  much  Mrs.  Bur- 
son  heard  of  the  eminent  teacher's 
address  to  the  teachers  of  the  grades, 
as  she  passed  through  the  hall  of 
the  school  building1  to  consult  her 
little  boy's  teacher  about  some  dif- 
ficulty the  boy  was  having  in  school. 
Mrs.  Burson,  having  but  one  child 
and  he  in  his  first  year  at  school, 
thought  it  her  duty  to  keep  a  close 
watch  on  Tommy  and  his  teacher  in 
order  to  help  her  son  to  get  started 
right. 

She  pondered  on  the  sentence  which 
she  had  heard  and  wished  she  had 
slipped  in  to  hear  the  speaker's  reas- 
ons for  the  statement.  Finally  she 
dismissed  the  subject  with  the  thought 
that  the  children  of  the  poor  have  so 
little  that  a  nice,  clean  room  and  a 
dainty  teacher  must  be  particularly 
attractive   to   them. 

A  week  later,  in  an  emergency,  she 
engaged  a  sewing  woman  who  was 
forced  to  bring  her  little  boy  with 
her,  a  child  just  Tommy's  age,  and 
the  two  children  struck  up  an  imme- 
diate and  delightful  friendship.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  Tommy  seem- 
ed able  to  play  with  a  youngster  of 
his  own  age  without  quarreling  and 
fighting.  Closely  his  mother  watched, 
and  it  took  her  only  a  day  to  discover 
that  her  spoiled  little  boy  was  looking 
up  to  the  other  child  in  a  spirit  of 
hero-worship. 

Little  Fred  could  comb  his  own  hair, 
wash  himself  clean,  dress  himself  and 
give  Tommy  the  assistance  that  he 
now  refused  to  accept  from  his  mother. 


Moreover,  he  knew  a  number  of  new 
game,  could  make  a  kite  that  would 
almost  fly  and  could  write  and  read 
better  than  Tommy.  In  short,  he  was 
so  superior  without  being  self-con- 
scious that  little  Tommy  Burson  be- 
gan to  sit  up  and  pay  attention.  So 
did    Tommy's   mother. 

Mrs.  Burson  was  humiliated,  but 
she  did  not  clo.^e  her  mind  to  the  re- 
velation. Instead,  she  prolonged  the 
sewing  in  order  that  she  and  her  son 
might  learn  more  from  associating 
with  this  little  boy  from  a  home  of 
poverty.  She  had  Fred  and  his  moth- 
er to  lunch  at  the  family  table  and 
was  amazed  to  note  that  the  boy  had 
better  manners  than  her  own  child, 
though  she  had  prided  herself  on  her 
careful  training.  When  she  spoke  of 
this  to  the  seamstress,  the  lady  ans- 
Avered  quietly,  "I'm  a  poor  widow, 
and  all  I  can  give  my  child  is  a  train- 
that  will  fit  him  for  a  higher  position 
than  his  mother  can  afford  now.  I 
want  people  to  like  him. ' ' 

Mr.  Burson  was  away  during  the 
three  weeks  Fred  and  his  mother  were 
with  the  family,  and  Mrs.  Burson 
wandered  if  he  would  see  any  change 
in  his  small  son  when  he  returned. 

"'Well,  what  miracle  has  been 
wrought?"  asked  the  pleased  father 
the  first  evening  he  was  at  home.  "I 
left  a  baby  three  weeks  ago  and  found 
a  little  man  on  my  return.  Mary,  to 
tell  the  truth,  sometimes  I've  had 
serious  doubts  regarding  some  of  your 
notions  about  rearing  children,  but 
they  are  working  out  all  right. " 

Mrs.   Burson   thanked   him   happily 
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as  she  laughed  a  low  little  laugh,  clrcn  of  the  poor,"  she  said  to  her- 
Some  day  she  would  reveal  the  secret,  self  that  night.  "There  are  resource- 
but  for  the  present  she  wished  to  learn  i'ul  and  unspoiled  by  too  much  atten- 
more  from  the  source  she  had  found  tion.  I  must  watch  myself  more  than 
so  helpful.  "I  know  why  that  wo-  I  do  Tommy." 
man  said  she  liked  to  teach  the  chil- 


RETRIBUTION 

(Winston-Salem  Journal) 


When  Woodrow  Wilson  lay  in  the 
White  House  a  casualty  of  the  World 
War  the  Senate  appointed  a  committee 
to  investigate  his  illness.  That  com- 
mittee was  headed  by  Senator  Albert 
B.  Fall,  who  was  then  a  powerful  and 
highly  influential  leader  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  the  Congress.  Fall, 
and  others  sponsoring  the  investiga- 
tion, hoped  to  find  the  stricken  Presi- 
dent mentally  incapable  of  longer  per- 
forming the  duties  of  Chief  Executive. 

Senator  Fall  was  spokesman  for  the 
group.  It  was  his  hand  that  pulled 
back  the  cover  in  order  that  he  might 
view  the  President  more  closely.  Bur 
the  committee  was  forced  to  report 
that,  while  Mr.  Wilson  was  ill  in 
body,  his  mind  was  unaffected.  They 
had  found  the  president  physically 
weak  but  with  spirit  unbroken  and 
mind  as  keen  and  alert  as  that  of  any 
Senator   in   the   room. 

More  than  a  decade  has  passed. 
The  scene  has  changed.  President 
Wilson  has  taken  his  place  in  history 
among  the  world's  most  illustrious 
statesmen  and  immortal  benefactors 
of  mankind.     Albert  B.  Fall  is  again 


in  Washington,  facing  trial  on  the 
charge  of  felony.  He  is  stricken  with 
illness.  His  phycisian  reported  he 
was  unable  to  attend  court  and  must 
stay   in   bed. 

Under  order  of  the  court  another 
investigation  was  started.  The  Judge 
was  asked  to  appoint  a  physician  to 
go  to  Mr.  Fall's  room  and  examine 
him,  just  as  Senator  Fall  examined 
President  Wilson  ten  years  and  more 
ago.  And  the  Judge  appointed  the 
same  physician  to  examine  Fall  who 
attended  Wilson  during  his  long  ill- 
ness at  the  White  House. 

This  was  too  much  for  Fall.  He  re- 
fused to  see  the  court's  physician. 
He  said  he  would  see  any  oth- 
er physician,  but  for  personal  reas- 
ons he  could  not  bear  to  have  this 
one  enter  his  room.  He  would  face 
trial  if  it  killed  him  before  he  would 
see  that  doctor.  Then  Fall  returned 
to  the  court  room. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  say  retri- 
bution is  not  always  certain.  There 
are  still  those  who  do  not  believe  that 
' '  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall 
he  also  reap." 


There  is  no  such  thing  as  success  in  a  bad  business. — Elbert  Hubbard. 
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"COLUMBUS  DAY.  OCTOBER  12TH" 


(The  Lutheran) 


In  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  fourteen  other  states, 
the  twelfth  day  of  October  is  a 
Ieg'al  holiday.  It  is  the  anniversary 
of  the  landing'  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus on  the  island  of  San  Salvador  and 
of  the  discovery  of  the  western 
world.  The  achievement  of  the 
Genoese  sailor  in  1492  aroused  less 
excitement  than  did  the  airplane  trip 
by  Colonel  Lindbergh,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  newspapers,  telephone  tele- 
grams, radiograms  and  movies.  Per- 
haps the  twentieth  century  is  keener 
about  romance;  we  certainly  think 
in  different  terms  and  abou'ti  different 
matters. 

But  Columbus  himself  was  very  well 
satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,  and 
his  discovery  undoubtdly  set  the  stage 
for  a  new  era  of  human  enterprise 
and  progress.  Their  Majesties,  Fer- 
dinand Isabella  of  Spain,  were  also 
enthusiastic  over  the  success  of  the 
voyage  the  latter  had  financed.  (With 
the  aid  of  a  treasurer  otf  Jewish 
ancestry,  say  some  American  Hebrew 
historians.)  In  the  later  years  of  his 
life  Columbus  experienced  something 
that  was  not     new,     namely     the  in- 


gratitude of  those  he  had  served. 
Not  even  his  name  was  given  to  the 
continents  he  found  and  he  died  in 
disfavor  of  the  Spaniards,  by  whose 
rules  he  had  been  shorn  of  authority 
over  the  territory  to  which  he  had 
given  them  title.  The  statecraft  of 
the  late  fifteenth  and  the  early  six- 
teenth centuries  concerned  itself 
very  little  with  abstract  justice. 
"It  is  the  curse  of  greatness  to  have 
ears  open  to  every  babbler's  tale." 
The  Spanish  rulers  seem  ; 
en  beneath  it. 

Time  passed  and  the  posterity  of 
the  generation  to  which  Columbus 
belonged  arose  to  appreciate  his 
adventure  and  pay  honor  to  his 
memory.  Finally  an  organization 
was  established  in  America  which 
bears  his  name  coupled  with  a  title 
that  was  borne  by  the  high-born  and 
chivalric  in  the  days  of  Spanish 
grandeur.  It  was  also  a  religous 
society.  Its  name  is  the  Knights  of 
Columbus. 

Columbus  Hay,  October  12th, 
obtained  recognition  by  the  efforts 
of  this   fraternity. 


"EARLY  EIPE" 

Did  you  know  that  "apricot"  means  "early  ripe?"  The  delicious  little 
fruit  come  to  us  from  Armenia  first,  and  in  its  native  soil  the  apricot  is 
the  earliest  tree  to  blossom  in  the  spring.  Apricot  used  to  be  spelled 
"apricock"  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Shakespeare,  but  we  have 
changed  the  spelling  since  then.  Originally  the  word  came  from  the 
Latin  word  meaning  "early."  Our  word  "precocious"  comes  from  the 
same  root. — Junior  World. 
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BIBLE  OF  LITTLE  RED  SCHOOL 


Genuirfe  service  to  the 
America  was  performed  by  Henry 
Ford  in  having  the  entire  list  of  the 
famius  McGuffey  school  readers  re- 
printed to  preserve  them  for  post- 
erity. He  has  bought  out  the  books 
exactly  as  they  were,  with  the  original 
woodcuts  and  type  dress  unchange, 
just  as  million  if  young  Americans 
used  them  in  school.  But  don 't  ask 
us  where  you  can  buy  the  books! 
Ford  has  not  gone  into  the  publish- 
ing business.  Only  a  small  number 
of  the  books  have  been  printed  and 
they  are  not  for  sale. 

The  McGuffey  readers  are  dear  to 
the  memory  of  millions  of  Americans 
and  the  story  of  their  author  and 
compiler,  William  Holmes  McGuffey 
is  one  of  the  romances  of  our  coun- 
try. Dr.  McGuffey  was  born  in  Wash" 
ington  county,  Pa.,  in  1800.  He  attend- 
ed the  Old  Stone  Academy  at  Dar- 
ington,  Pa.,  and  later  graduated  from 
Washington  college 

In  1820  he  became  a  professor  at 
Miami  university  in  Ohio.  While  there 
he  was  licensed  as  a  Presbyterian 
minister.  Then  years  were  spent  at 
the  university.  Although  he  never 
had  a  regular  ministerial  charge,  hg 
preached  in  the  college  chapel  and  in 
the  pulpits  of  neighboring  churches. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  he  was 
approached  on  the  subject  of  prepar- 
ing a  seris  of  school  readers  for  the 
firm  of  Trueman  and  Smith  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Already  the  professor  was  a 
well-known  educator  and  moralist.  He 
signed  a  contract  by  which  he  was  to 
receive  royaltv  of  10  per  cent  until  the 
publishers  had  paid  him   a  thousand 


(The  Pathfinder) 

history  of  dollars,  after  which  the  books  were  to 
become  the  sole  property  of  the  pub- 
lishers. 

The  first  two  readers  in  the  serines 
were  published  in  1836.  The  next 
year  the  third  and  fourth  readers  ap- 
peared. There  were  only  four  books 
in  the  origial  series.  •McGuffey 's 
Rhetorical  Guide,  which  appeared 
later?  was  not  prepared  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  McGuffey,  but  by  his  half- 
brother  Alexander  H.  McGuffey.  This 
book  Avas  later  converted  into  McGuf- 
fey's  Fifth  reader.  In  1841  the  New 
McGuffey  Eclectic  Readers  were  issu_ 
ed  in  six  books,  instead  of  five,  and 
they  remained  substantially  unchang- 
ed until  1879. 

The  publishers  lived  up  to  their 
contract,  and  did  better  than  that. 
One  of  the  managers  of  a  firm  that 
later  published  the  readers  estimated 
that  the  total  sales  amounted  to  50 
or  60  million..  The  books  were  com- 
bined literary  and  moral  guides  and 
immediately  became  popular  with  all 
classes  of  people.  The  famous  fifth 
reader  gave  extracts  from  the  best 
prose  and  poetry  in  the  language. 

In  view  of  the  great  success  of  the 
books  the  publishers  retained  the  ser- 
vies  of  Dr.  McGuffey  for  revision 
and  they  settled  on  him  an  annuity 
which  was  paid  until  his  death.  Much 
of  the  material  for  the  books  was  col- 
lected from  McGuffey's  Avide  reading, 
especially  newspapers.  Miami  univer- 
sity still  has  a  large  revolving  octa- 
gonal table  which  the  Doctor  had 
built  for  filing  his  material.  Each 
octagonal  section  contained  a  drawer 
for  one  of  the  readers  or  some  other 
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special  subject.  Every  page  of  the 
books  was  teste]  on  a  group  of  chil- 
dren called  to  McGuffey's  home  for 
that  purpose. 

After  McGuffey  left  Miami  in  1836 
he  was  associated  with  several  insti- 
tution of  learning.  Finally,  in  1845, 
he  became  professor  of  natural  and 
moral  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death  in  1872.  He  was  popular  Avith 
his  students  and  he  taught,  says  one 
writer,  ' '  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child, 
with  the  precision  of  a  mathemati- 
cian, and  with  the  authority  of  truth." 
An  old  friend  left  the  following  de- 
scription of  Dr.McGuf  f  ey :  "A  man  of 
medium  stature   and  compact  figure. 


His  forehead  was  broad  and  full ;  his 
eyes  clear  and  expressive.  His  fea- 
tures were  of  the  strongly,  marked 
rugged  Scotch  type.  He  was  a  ready 
speaker  a  popular  lecturer  on  educa- 
tion, and  an  able  preacher. " 

Dr.  McGuffey's  conscientiousness 
was  proverbial.  When  he  was  nearly 
73  years  old  he  prepared  a  book  on 
philosophy  for  the  press.  It  was  the 
result  of  10  year's  of  careful  research 
in  his  own  field.  But  he  was  so  cri- 
tical that  after  the  book,  consisting 
of  nearly  500  pages,  was  already  in 
type  he  decided  that  it  was  not  worthy 
of  publication  and  ordered  it  with- 
held. 


AN  INSPIRATION  IN  HIMSELF 


(Asheville 
There  is  hardly  any  topic  upon 
which  James  Hay,  Jr.,  has  not  writ- 
ten during  the  years  that  he  has  con- 
tributed editorials  and  signed  articles 
to  The  Citizen,  but  there  was  one  topic 
to  which  he  recurred  again  and  again. 
He  never  passed  by  a  story  that  il- 
lustrated courage  and  the  will  to  win. 
Hundreds  of  such  stories  he  used  from 
week  to  week  to  point  fresh  inspir- 
ation to  the  discouraged  and  urge  them 
on  to  larger  endeavores. 

Often  these  articles  have  seemed  to 
his  associates  to  be  singularly  eloquent 
and  moving.  More  eloquent  than  his 
words  to  those  who  know  him,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  brave  bouyancy 
of  Jim  Hay's  own  life  and  work. 
Most  men  would  have  quit  after  a 
breakdown  in  health  like  that  which 
brought  him  to  Asheville.  He  did 
not  quit.     Besides   the   writing  which 


Citizen) 

he  has  done  for  The  Citizen  he  has 
turned  out  any  number  of  magazine 
articles  during  this  period  and  more 
than  half  a  dozen  books,  and  the 
quality  of  his  work  has  grown  better 
with  the  years. 

Before  ill  health  forced  him  to 
leave  Washington  Mr.  Hay  had  won  a 
reputation  there  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  newspaper  and  magazine 
writers  of  the  national  capital.  In 
going  back  there  now  to  resume  some 
of  his  former  magazine  activities  he 
is  realizing  a  dream  which  he  has 
long  cherished.  His  friends  here  hope 
that  it  will  work  out  to  his  heart's 
desire.  They  are  going  to  miss  him 
greatly  but  the  place  he  has  made  for 
himself  in  their  affections  will  be 
kept  warm  and  their  thoughts  and 
best  wishes  will  be  with  him  wherever 
he  may  be. 
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NEW  SOUTHERN  TRAIN  IS  VERY 
ATTRACTIVE 


(Greensboro  Daily  News) 


A  new  and  very  attractive  Crescent 
limited,  all  pullm,an  train  of  the 
Southern  Railway  system  between 
New  York  and  New  Orleans,  was 
thoroughly  investigated  recently  by 
large  crowds  of  Greensboro  people 
while  it  was  exhibited  from  6:14  o'- 
clock in  the  morning  until  noon.  The 
train  consisted  of  eight  passenger 
cars,  a  diner,  and  mail  car,  all  painted 
in  two-tone  green  with  a  broad  gold 
stripe,  and  representing  the  newest 
attainment  in  the  art  of  car  designing 
and  building. 

The  green  of  the  cars  below  and 
above  the  windows  match  exactly  the 
color  of  the  engine  and  tank  car, 
while  spaces  between  the  windows 
are  of  a  lighter  green.  The  cars  bear 
the  same  names  of  prominent  South- 
erners that  designated  cars  on  the  old 
Crescent  Limited,  among  which  are 
the  names  of  Patrick  Henry,  Stonewall 
Jackson,  Joseph  Wheeler,  Andrew 
Pickens,  Henry  W.  Grady,  Francis 
Marion,  George  Poindexter,  and  Wil- 
liam  Davidson. 

Not  only  are   the   new  cars,   which 


will  go  into  use  October  21,  of  all- 
steel  construction  and  equipment  with 
the  latest  protective  devices,  but  the 
interior  arrangements  is  such  as  to 
surround  passengers  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  beauty  and  elegance,  with 
especial  provision  for  the  comfort  of 
long-distance    travelers. 

The  club  car  in  the  forward  part 
of  the  train  is  in  reality  a  typical 
club,  with  movable  chairs,  hot  and 
cold  water,  and  shower  baths.  An 
observation  car  for  the  benefit  of  all 
passengers  is  also  equipped  with 
movable  chairs,  magazines,  neAvs- 
papers,  writing  desk  with  special  sta- 
tionery, and  telephone  service  con- 
nected at  New  York,  Atlanta,  and 
New  Orleans.  In  the  parlor  of  the 
observation  car  tea  is  served  each  aft- 
ernoon at  4  o'clock  with  all  passen- 
gers as  guests  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany, and  if  experiments  with  radio 
prove  successful,  radio  equipment 
will,  too,  be  made  a  part  of  the  per- 
manent conveniences.  A  ladies  loung- 
ing room  is  also  included  in  the  new 
equipment. 


New  uses  for  paper  are  being  constantly  discovered.  One  of  the  most 
recent  is  the  making  of  raincoats  out  of  waterproof  paper.  What  the 
wearing  qualities  of  such  articles  may  be  we  do  not  know.  But  a  Wis- 
consin company  manufactures  fifteen  thousand  of  these  garments  a 
year.  Other  articles  made  from  paper  are  slippers  for  bathing  beaches, 
golf  caps,  children's  caps  and  school-bags,  kitchen  aprons,  vests  for 
hunting,  and  radiator  corers. — Selected. 
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WIPING  OUT  ILLITERACY 


(The   News   Letter) 


When  the  Mount  Airy  Women's 
club  carried  off  the  $100  prize  offered 
by  the  Asheville  chamber  of  commerce 
last  year  to  the  club  doing  the  most 
outstanding  piece  of  civic  work  dur- 
ing that  year,  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  the  Mount  Airy  club's 
contribution  toward  solving  the  adult 
illiteracy  problem  in  Surry  county 
was  ''the  thing  that  turned  the  trick" 
in   the  minds  of  the  judges. 

The  Times,  a  local  paper,  in  an  edi- 
torial, spoke  of  the  work  as  one  of 
the  most,  if  not  the  most,  vital  and 
beneficial  services  instituted  in  the 
town  and  county  in  recent  years,  which 
shows  how  it  was  regarded  locally. 
The  winning  of  the  $100  prize  is  evi- 
dence of  the  way  it  was  regarded 
throughout   the   state. 

Although  the  Mount  Airy  Women's 
club  planted  trees  on  the  school 
grounds,  furnished  lunches  to  under- 
nourished children;  put  on  a  rat  ex- 
termination and  clean-up  campaign  in 
the  spring,  staged  a  fknver  show,  con- 
ducted a  cooking  school  with  an  itiner- 
ant teacher  in  charge,  and  did  other 
worthwhile  things  during  the  year, 
the  certificates  that  it  was  able  to 
offer  to  62  pupils  in  the  night  schools 
that  it  had  sponsored  stood  out  as  its 
most  notable   achievement. 

A  Community  Effort 

In  writing  about  this  work  for  the 
adult  illiterates  Mrs.  George  E.  Mar- 
shall, president  of  the  club,  said  in 
part: 

"The  club  sponsored  a  night  school 
for  adult  illiterates  for  four  and  a 
half   monhts,   with    an   enrollment   of 


125  pupils,  with  60  percent  of  this 
number  making  a  perfect  attendance. 
At  the  close  of  the  school  62  pupils 
received  certificates  and  71  Bibles  and 
Testaments  were  presented  for  attend- 
ance and  for  interesting  others  in  the 
school. 

"We  have  made  a  partial  survey 
of  the  county  in  the  last  two  years, 
securing  1,100  names  of  adult  illiter- 
ates. The  club  contributed  $161.80 
toward  the  school,  secured  $250  ap- 
propriation from  the  county  and  $200 
from  the  Kiwanians  and  citizens.  Miss 
Maude  Worley,  supervisor,  said  she 
had  never  seen  a  town  or  community 
show  more  interest  or  enthusiasm  in 
night  school  work,  nor  had  she  been 
connected  with  a  school  that  made 
greater   progress. 

"We  consider  the  night  school  a 
civic  work  because  the  night  school 
pupils  are  taught  high  standards  of 
living,  health,  cooperation,  citizenship, 
and  the  activities  linking  home,  school, 
church  and  community.  The  men  and 
women  in  the  school  plan  some  com- 
munity project  each  month.  Civic 
ideals,  civic  pride  and  self-respect  are 
created." 

Interest  in  the  literacy  work  in 
Surry  county  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
gun actively  when  the  sixth  district  of 
the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's clubs,  of  which  Mrs.  Claude 
Morris  of  Salisbury  was  at  that  time 
president,  Avas  made  the  demonstration 
district  of  the  Federation  in  the  adult 
alliteracy  program.  This  was  two  or 
three  years  ago.  There  are  seven 
counties  in  the  district  and  the  adult 
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illiteracy    work    was    concentrated    in      of  which  have  taken  it  as  their  main 
those    seven    counties.     The    work    is      district  project, 
spreading  into  other  districts,  several 


DEAD  DAYS 

By  George  Matthew  Adams 


Some  people  treat  a  day  as  they 
would  handle  a  bug  of  peanuts.  It 
comes  and  they  say — "Well,  another 
day  ! ' '  And  then  they  take  a  nibble 
at  it,  throw  by  the  wayside  a  few 
shells — land  the  day  is  over  for  them. 

No  matter  how  much  blood  you 
have  in  you  veins,  if  you  have  treat 
a  thing  so  precious  as  a  day  with 
indifference,  you  have  added  as  a 
terrible  liablity  to  your  life,  a  dead 
day! 

And,  oh  how  fast  the  days  do  ^;o — 
into  a  strange  Eternity. 

Suppose  you  just  use,  say  five  per 
cent,  of  your  stored  ability  and  only 
use  but  ten  per  cent  of  the  time  of 
your  today — if  you  persist  upon  tins 
plan — no  miatter  how  long  a  life  you 
may  live,  it  is  bound  to  be  short- 
indeed. 

For  the  dead  days  crowd  very  fast— 
and  before  one  is  aware  of  tha  Pact, 
life  is  dead. 


I  say  that  if  this  little  talk  could 
but  prompt  one  mum  or  woman  tdday 
to  a  realization  of  what  a  day  means, 
then  how  worth  while  it  shall  have 
been  and  how  happy  the  writer  for 
having  Avritten  it. 

A  day  is  a  proposition — and  a 
very  serious  one,  too.  But  it  doesn't 
have  to  be  solved — it  just  has  to  be 
faced. 

'So,  face  your  day — with  a  PLAN. 
And  each  day  improve  upon  that 
plan. 

Eliminate  the  leaks  of  Time  caused 
by  useless  talk  and  petty  things.  At- 
tempt the  jobs  that  look  big  and  soon 
they  do  not  look  big  at  all. 
But  with  the  achievement  of  ejach  of 
these  tasks,  do  you,  in  ability  and 
power,  become  bigger  and  bigger. 

Each  day  is  a  very  live  affair  as 
it  comes,  newly  born,  to  you.  Re- 
fuse to  deaden  it,  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned. 


A  man  who  marries  a  woman  to  educate  her  falls  a  victim  to  the  same 
fallacy  as  the  women  who  marries  a  man  to  reform  him.  If  yon  marry  a 
woman  who  is  not  on  your  mental  wire,  you'll  either  go  down  to  her  level 
will  live  in  a  watertight  compartment  and  go  to  purgatory  through  mental 
asphyxiation. — Elbert  Hubbard. 
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JACK-O'-LANTERN 

By  Willis  P.  Knight 


The  custom  of  carrying  lanterns 
made  from  pumpkins  or  paper,  with 
grotesque  faces,  originated  from  the 
Jack-o '-Lantern  of  old  English  clays. 
In  fact,  there  is  an  old  fold  lore  leg- 
end of  that  country  that  is  very  inter- 
im?. 

The  English  marshes  are  famous 
because  of  a  mystery  that  is  seeming- 
ly connected  with  them.  In  many  of 
those  marshes  certain  gases  are  gen- 
erated from  dead  fish  and  animals 
and  many  strange  lights  may  be  seen 
flashing  after  dark.  These  lights 
are  phosphorescent  in  nature,  and, 
according  to  superstition,  were  the 
lanterns  of  witches  who  rode  abroad 
on  broom  sticks.  Such  lights  were 
called  '"Foolish  Fires"  and  "Will  o' 
the  Wisps ' '  because  they  frequently 
deceived  travelers  and  caused  them  to 
lose  their  way  and  wander  through  the 
marshes  in  search  of  houses  that  they 
thought  must  be  located  there.  In 
some  places  they  were  spoken  of:  as 
the  lights  of  the  elves,  whose  great 
delight  was  to  play  tricks  on  people. 

The  name  "Jack-o '-Lantern"  comes 
from  an  old  story  that  marshes  were 
guarded  by  a  grotesque  being  called 
"Jack  of  the  Marsh,"  and  that  he 
carried  a  light  with  him  uherever  he 
went.  It  is  said  that  the  elves  liked 
to  fool  him,  also,  and  in  the  Fall, 
when  the  marsh  gases  came  to  the 
surface  more  frequently,  poor  Jack 
of  the  Marsh  had  a  hard  time  trying 
to  catch  the  elves  and  put  out  their 
foolish  fires.  Later  he  became  known 
as  Jack-o '-Lantern,  for  it  was  said 
that  if  travelers  entered  the  marshes 


after  dark,  Jack-o  '-Lantern  would  at- 
tack them,  blow  out  their  lanterns 
and  throw  them  away.  As  a  result, 
people  thought  the  marshes  very  mys- 
terious, and  did  not  like  to  enter  them 
during  the  night. 

Hallowe'en  occurs  at  the  time  of  an 
ancient  Roman  festival  which  was 
held  in  honor  of  Pomona  the  goddess 
of  fruit  and  gardens,  and  many  of 
these  old  customs  have  been  retained, 
such  as  cracking  nuts,  bobbing  for 
apples,  throwing  the  peelings  over 
the  shoulders,  and  looking  into  a  mir- 
ror by  candle  light.  The  custom  of 
foretelling  the  future  by  jumping  over 
lighted  candles  barkens  back  to  the 
time  of  Jack  of  the  Marsh,  when  it  wa.s 
believed  that  if  a  person  could  jump 
over  one  of  the  foolish  fires,  he  Avoulcl 
have  happiness  and  prosperity  for  a 
year.  As  foolish  fires  could  not  be 
transported  to  homes,  lighted  candles 
were   substituted   for   them. 

It  was  the  custom,  in  old  England, 
at  Hallowe'en,  for  young  people  to 
station  themselves  in  lonely  places 
with  grotesque  lanterns  and  frighten 
travelers  as  they  passed,  an  imitation 
of  Jack  of  the  Marsh.  From  this  came 
the  greater  spirit  of  mischeif  in  go- 
ing to  houses  where  timid  people  lived, 
placing  a  lighted  lantern  just  out- 
side the  window,  and  tapping  so  that 
people  might  look  and  be  frightened. 

At  one  time,  young  people  had  high 
lanterns  in  the  form  of  masked  head- 
pieces, worn  in  such  a  way  above  their 
faces  that  grotesque  images  were  seen, 
with  big  eyes  and  mouths,  inside  of 
which    were    lighted    candles.     When 
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seen  suddenly,  in  a  dark  and  lonely 
place,  these  would  cause  even  the 
bravest  person  to  be  startled. 

Pumpkin  lanterns  were  introduced 
during  Colonial  days,  simply  because 
they  were  more  easily  obtained,  and 


could  be  cut  out  by  even  the  smallest 
children ;  but  they  have  always  been 
so  popular  that  they  have  stayed  with 
us,  and  today,  especially  in  the  coun- 
try, other  material  is  seldom  used  for 
that   purpose. 


LAWLESSNESS 

(King's  Mountain  Herald) 


Lawlessness  is  abroad  in  the  land 
and  so  far  as  we  can  see  is  not  reced- 
ing:. Crime  of  all  sorts  is  stalking 
abroad  in  the  land.  The  integrity  of 
the  people  is  our  only  safety.  The 
true  motive  that  governs  the  law  a- 
biding  is  the  love  of  truth  and  right 
doing.  The  power  of  restraint  for 
transgressors  is  low  enforcement  and 
the  fear  of  punishment.  Our  great 
need  is  no  more  laws,  but  better  ob- 
servance of  lav.  In  America — the 
most  lawless  nation  in  the  world — 
68  i^ercent  of  the  criminals  are  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  great  majority  of 
these  were  negroes.  Now  the  white 
race  predominates  in  the  courts  nnd 
many  of  these  are  women,  a  thing  that 
did  not  use  to  be.  We  must  suppress 
crime  by  the  speedy  execution  of  law 
and  by  the  right  teaching  in  the  home, 
the  school  and  the  church,  in  other 
Avords  Ave  must  stop  the  mills  that 
make  the  criminals.  The  deteroira- 
tion  of  the  old-fashioned  home  is  one 


of  the  saddest  things  to  be  seen  in 
America. 

Judge  Humphries,  one  of  the  York 
City  said  that  in  his  term  of  office 
he  has  passed  sentence  on  thousands 
of  criminals,  but  he  had  never  had  to 
pass  sentence  on  a  boy  or  girl  avIio  at- 
tended   Sunday    School. 

Iron  bars,  brass  buttons  and  steel 
A'aults  will  never  protect  the  nation. 
The  integrity  of  the  people  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  do  it.  The  old  time 
heartfelt  prayer  meeting  religion  Avill 
save  the  nation — the  only  thing  that 
can.  The  greatest  Avork  of  the  laAvyer 
is  to  keep  people  out  of  court,  the 
greatest  Avork  of  the  doctor  is  to  keep 
people  Avell  so  the  greatest  Avork  of 
the  Sunday  School  and  Church  is  to 
save  the  young  before  they  become 
criminals.  A  hospital  in  the  valley  is 
good  but  a  fence  to  keep  the  people 
from  falling  over  the  precipice  and 
needing  a  hospital  is  better. 

Save  the  children  and  you  will  save 
the  race. 


The  greatest  mistake  you  can  make  in  life  is  to  be  continually  fearing 
you  will  make  one. — Elbert  Hubbard. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mrs.  Guy  Hudson  is  spending'  sev- 
eral days  Avith  her  sister,  Mrs.  Coy 
Reid,  in  Thomasville. 


Mrs.  J.  A.  B.  Goodman  of  Moores- 
ville  is  a  visitor  at  the  school  and  in 
Concord. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fisher  spent  Sun- 
day night  with  relatives  in  Whiteville, 
returning  to  the  school  Monday  night. 

Miss  Naomi  Sherrill,  a  former  ma- 
tron at  the  school,  spent  Sunday  here 
as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Emma  Eagle. 
Miss  Sherrill  now  makes  her  home  in 
Charlotte. 


Mrs.  Maude  Harris,  matron  at  the 
Cannon  Memorial  Building,  had  as 
her  guests  Sunday  her  three  sons — 
Mr.  J.  Roland  Harris  and  Mrs.  Har- 
ris of  Greensboro,  Mr.  Jack  Harris 
of  Charlotte  and  Sidney  Harris  of 
Concord. 


Superintendent  C.  E.  Roger,  Mr.  W. 
M.  White,  purchasing  agent,  and  Mr. 
J.  Lee  White,  farm  manager,  attend- 
ed a  conference  in  Raleigh  Tuesday. 
Representatives  from  the  various  state 
institutions  were  called  to  meet  with 
Governor  Gardner  and  Mr.  George  R. 
Ross,  Director  of  State-Owned,  Farms 
to  discuss  the  details  of  Governor 
Gardner's  Farm  Program. 

The  boys  are  looking  forward  to  a 
chicken  dinner  par  excellence  in  the 
near  future.  Of  course  chicken  is 
not  such  a  rare  dish  at  the  school,  but 
this  particular   variety   of   chicken   is 


mighty  unusual.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  school  wc-  are 
expecting  buttermilk-fed  chicken — 
this  being  a  new  experiment  with  the 
poultryman.  According  to  what  is 
claimed  for  this  diet,  these  chickens 
will  be  fit  for  an  epicure.  It  takes 
several  dozens  chickens  to  go  'round 
such  a  big  crowd  of  hungry  boys,  and 
everybody  hopes  there  will  be  plenty 
when   the   great   day   comes! 


During  the  third  quarter  a  contest 
was  held  in  the  school  in  spelling,  the 
winners  to  be  awarded  the  Barnhardt 
Prize  which  is  offered  quarterlv  for 
excellence  in  subjects  to  be  designated 
by  the  principal  of  the  school.  The 
winners  of  the  contest  are  announced 
as  follows: 

Room  No.   1 Willard  Johnson 

Room    No.    2 Ralph    Clinard 

Room   No.    3 Carson   Byrd 

Room   No.    4 Herman   Kissiah 

Room  No.  5..  Reid    Stonewall  Jackson 

Room    No.    6 James    Correll 

Room    No.    7 Herman   Barrett 

Church  services  last  Sunday  after- 
noon were  conducted  by  Rev.  John 
Link,  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  at 
Mt.  Pleasant.  Mr.  Link,  who  came  to 
Mt.  Pleasant  from  Virginia,  had  not 
visited  the  school  before,  and  he  ex- 
pressed himself  as  being  much  im- 
pressed with  the  institution  and  the 
work  it  is  doing.  He  preached  to 
the  boys  from  the  text,  "Come  unto 
Me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. ' '  His 
application  of  this  text  to  the  prin- 
ciples   of    everyday    living    was    most 
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timely   and   he   was   heard   with   close 
attention. 


And  speaking  of  things  to  eat,  the 
first  cold  breeze  that  brings  a  shiver 
to  the  school  brings  also  a  thrill  of 
anticipation  and  the  boys  begin  to 
wonder  when  it  will  be  cold  enongh 
to  kill  some  of  the  fat  pigs  that  con- 
tribute the  homemade  sausage  to  the 
winter  menu.  There  may  be  things 
more  fragrant  than  the  smell  of  hot 
sausage  on  a  cold  winter  morning,  but 
you  couldn't  prove  it  by  any  boy! 
And  there  is  always  the  possibility 
that  if  there  is  sausage  for  breakfast 
there  will  be  spare-ribs  for  dinner, 
and  maybe  liver  mush  for  supper! 
Not  all  on  the  same  day  of  course,  but 
as  the  boys  say,  "they  all  come  along 
together. ' ' 


Hearing    the    entire    body    of    boys 
break  into  shouts  and  whoops  of  joy 


while  gathered  in  regular  assembly  om 
day  at  noon  recently,  everybody  won- 
dered what  the  "provocation''  might 
be.  It  was  soon  learned  that  Mr. 
Boger  had  announced  a  party  to  be 
held  on  Hallowe'en  night.  That  it 
will  be  a  party  on  a  large  scale  goes 
without  saying,  since  the  least  possible 
number  of  guests  must  be  around  five 
hundred.  The  last  party  given  for 
the  entire  school  was  on  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  the  Receiving  Cot- 
tage. Those  who  were  guests  on  that 
hilarious  occasion  will  have  much  to 
anticipate  on  next  Thursday  night. 
Ghosts  and  witches,  bold  pirates  and 
gypsy  girls  and  all  manner  of  strange 
costumes  were  on  parade  on  that  fest- 
ive occasion.  The  party  of  next  week 
will  be  held  in  the  school  building 
where  a  roomy  basement  lends  itself 
splendidly  to  the  carrying  out  of 
'"  spooky' '  ideas. 


DAWN 

The  sunrise  announces  another  night  gone  and  all  of  the  world  comes  to 
life.  There's  much  to  he  done  with  the  coming  of  dawn  that  brings  with 
it  good  things  and  strife. 

Just  how  does  the  average  day  look  to  you,  friend,  when  you've  hopped 
out  of  bed  and  are  dressing?  Your  mind  starts  to  work  and,  just  what  is 
its  tread,  a  gloomy  outlook,  or  a  blessing? 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  day  just  before.  Did  you  finish  the  work 
that  you  started?  Whatever 's  left  over  means  just  that  much  more  for  a 
new  day,  ere  that  day's  departed. 

That  game  you  should  play  isn't  just  to  get  by,  but  d*o  every  bit  that  you 
can.  A  lot  is  accomplished  by  people  who  try.  It's  true  of  a  woman  or  man. 

Tomorrow's  the  day  you  can  test  the  thoughts  out  by  getting  today's 
work  all  through.  And  then,  when  you  rise  in  the  morning,  no  doubt, 
the  dawn  will  look  brighter  to  you. — Hal  Cochran. 
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MAN  AND  HIS  POWER 

Man  is  the  most  dominating,  unconquerable  force  on  earth,  or  he  is  one  of 
the  most  helpless  things  on  earth. 

Which  are  you?  Are  you  one  of  the  many  who  are  adrift;  being  kicked, 
cuffed,  and  tossed  about  by  the  many  conflicting  powers  of  today — one  of  the 
many  who  fail  to  get  on  the  job  in  the  morning  because  it  is  raining;  it 
is  too  cold;  there  is  no  use;  there  will  be  no  one  at  home  today;  or  I  was  out 
late  last  night,  so  I  will  take  another  snooze. 

Or  are  you  one  of  the  winners  who  refuses  to  acknowledge  defeat  and  keeps 
everlastingly  plugging  away  until  finally  the  impossible  is  accomplished. 

The  man  who  fails  says,  "How  easy,  how  simple  that  is.  Anyone  could  do 
that.  He  had  a  better  chance  than  I  did.  Oh,  tvell,  he  always  was  a  lucky 
'duck'    anyway." 

Men,  it  is  all  in  you.  Either  you  do  or  do  not!  If  you  don't  the  other 
felloiv  will;  so  why  not  be  a  winner? 

It  does  not  pay  to  make  a  martyr  out  of  yourself.  Self  pity  is  dangerous. 
The  trouble  is  when  we  sit  and  pity  ourselves  our  plight  has  the  opposite  effect 
on  others  from  what  we  expect. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  destroy  your  self-confidence  so  much  as  going 
around  feeling  sorry  for  yourself. 

Show  me  the  man  who  says;  "It  can  be  done,  and  I  will  do  it,"  and  I  will 
shoiv  you  a  man  who  will  succeed. — The  Dawn. 


HON.  M.  B.  STICKLEY 

It  seems  that  each  week  records  the  passing,  to  the  great  beyond,  of  some  fine 
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friend  of  the  Jackson  Training  School.  No  finer,  or  truer  friend  did  I  he 
school  ever  have,  than  the  Hon.  M  B.  Stickley,  a  former  resident  of  Concord 
and  a  member  of  the  Concord  bar,  also  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  legis- 
lature at  the  time  the  Jackson  Training  School  received  its  first  appropriation. 
He  rendered  great  service  to  the  state,  at  that  time,  in  stimulating  interest 
for  the  establishment  of  a  reform  school  for  the  wayfard  boys.  Despite  his 
removal  from  the  state  for  many  years,  also  encountering  ill  health  for  quite 
awhile,  his  interest  in  the  development  of  the  school  never  waned.  He  was  a 
fine  friend  at  all  times  and  one  that  was  absolutely  dependable.  He  posses- 
sed a  fine  interpretation  of  service  to  his  Master;  he  loved  his  fellowman  and 
endeavored  at  all  times  to  observe  the  Golden  Rule.  The  bereaved  members 
of  his  home  have  our  sincerest  sympathy  in  this  hour  of  bereavement.  After  a 
lingering  illness  Mr.  Stickley  died  at  his  home  near  Washington,  1).  C,  the 
20th,  of  October. 

************* 

GLAD  TO  SEE  HIM  OUT 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Coltrane,  treasurer  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School  and  one  of  the  very  best  friends  the  school  has  ever  had  since  its  es- 
tablishment, were  delighted  to  see  him  at  his  place  of  business  after  many  days 
of  intense  suffering  with  a  sprained  back.  After  hearing  of  Mr.  Coltrane 's 
accident  we  felt  a  little  apprehensive  realizing  his  advanced  years,  but  in 
spirit  he  is  a  young  man  yet,  and  has  shown  a  wonderful  amount  of  physical 
reserve  by  responding  nicely  to  treatment. 


"IT'S  MADAME  CURIE" 

"It's  Madame  Curie,"  was  the  suppressed  whisper  as  this  demure  lady,  of 
international  fame,  co-diseoverer  of  radium,  walked  the  gang  plank  of  the  He 
de  France,  at  the  New  York  pier,  and  set  foot  upon  American  soil  for  the 
second  time.  While  in  America,  she  with  other  national  and  international 
figures,  will  honor  her  fellow  scientist,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  by  attending  th  > 
Golden  Jubilee  dinner  marking  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  the  incandescent  light. 
This  distinguished  woman  will  celebrate  her  62nd  birthday  while  in  America: 
she  will  be  the  honor  guest  of  President  and  Mrs.  Hoover  at  the  White  House 
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and  while  there  she  will  be  presented  with  a  $50,000  check  from  the  women  of 
America,  the  value  of  one  gram  of  radium,  the  same  to  b  ■  given  to  a  radium 
iustitrte  of  Warsaw,  Poland,  the  native  home  of  Madame  Curie.  This  gift 
of  money  is  the  second  she  has  received  from  America,  am!  boili  times  the 
money  was  given  specifically  to  aid  suffering  humanity  in  the  fight  against 
cancer.  Madame  Curie  has  given  her  entire  time  to  scientific  experiment  with 
the  hope  of  giving  relief  to  those  suffering  from  the  malady.  Many  work  to 
amass  wealth,  others  work  to  reach  the  pinnacle  of  popularity,  but  not  so  with 
Madame  Curie,  she  has  rendered  a  life  service  for  the  sake  of  humanity. 

************ 

USE  COMMON  SENSE 

The  subject,  "the  thrift  of  personal  appearance,"  has  been  receiving  some 
attention  from  the  press  lately,  and  each  writer  gives  different  view  points. 
The  editor  of  the  Marshville  Home  thinks  every  man  to  his  job  and  dress  ac- 
cordingly, which  to  our  way  of  thinking,  is  good  common  sense.  To  be  well 
groomed  is  a  wonderful  asset,  but  to  be  over  dressed,  or  inappropriately  dres- 
sed on  different  occasions  calls  for  comment  and  quite  naturally  the  costume 
makes  a  greater  impression  than  the  individual.  This  is  a  subject  that  could 
be  expatiated  upon,  because  in  the  first  place  it  takes  money  to  be  well  dressed, 
and  then  it  takes  common  sense  to  use  money  wisely,  but  the  whole  thing  in  a 
nut-shell  is  one  can  dress  neatly  at  all  times  and  with  little  expense.  To  be  a 
devotee  to  the  ultra  styles  is  not  the  best  dressed  person,  but  one  is  apt  to  feel 
comfortable  at  all  times  if  simplicity  and  elegance  are  combined  in  selecting 
clothes.  This  is  a  subject  that  takes  serious  thought  to  get  the  best  results  for 
the  money  expended,  and  not  being  a  connoisseur  we  beg  to  be  excused  from 
going  further  into  the  manner  of  dress  for  our  fellow  neighbor. 


************ 


EXERCISED  FINE  JUDGEMENT 


How  is  this  for  a  story  of  thrift  practised  by  one  of  our  Cabarrus  colored 
women?  This  colored  woman  came  into  one  of  the  largest  department  stores 
in  Concord  last  week  with  a  purse  nicely  filled  with  money.  She  was  very 
proud  of  the  work  she  had  accomplished,  and  money  realized  in  return.     She 
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said,  with  much  pride,  to  the  young  lady  clerk,  "I  made  this  $11.96  last  week 
picking  cotton.  I  am  buying  my  children's  clothes  with  this  amount  so  they 
can  go  to  school. ' '  The  young  lady  asked  if  she  were  not  going  to  take  in  the 
colored  fair.  She  very  quickly  responded  that  she  could  not  afford  to  spend 
money  in  that  way,  but  had  to  pick  more  cotton  next  week  to  buy  rain 
coats  for  her  two  children.  We  often  credit  the  colored  people  as  shiftless, 
but  find  many  who  show  splendid  judgement  in  managing  their  affairs.  This 
particular  negro  thought  first  of  the  real  essentials  of  wearing  apparel,  such 
as  shoes,  warm  underclothes,  and  sweaters,  and  next  week  her  aim  was  to 
pick  cotton  enough  to  buy  rain  coats.  If  we  had  more  people  of  this  class, 
both  white  and  black,  there  would  be  few  calls  for  the  Welfare  officer,  and  the 
charitable  organization  would  not  be  asked  for  help.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
also  that  the  ambition  of  this  particular  colored  mother  was  getting  her  chil- 
dren ready  to  go  to  School. 

************* 

A  WISE  DISPENSATION 

Like  Conrad  Hubert,  who  made  a  financial  success,  there  are  countless  others 
we  never  hear  about,  turning  their  money  back  into  God's  treasury  to  be  used 
for  benevolent  purposes.  Evidence  has  been  given  in  a  practical  manner  that 
after  one  spends  a  busy  life  rendering  valuable  service  for  the  uplift  of  man- 
kind there  that  is  an  impelling  desire  in  the  hearts  of  these  same  peoj)le  to 
make  large  endowments  so  that  some  fine  work  can  be  carried  on 
after  death.  In  this  manner  one's  work  continues  to  live  on,  and 
on  to  the  end  of  time.  The  joy  of  service  and  the  joy  realized  by  giving  are 
akin — one  prompts  the  other.  This  is  what  an  exchange  states  relative  to 
the  will  of  Conrad  Hubert : 

When  Conrad  Hubert,  electric  flashlight  inventor,  died  last  March  he 
left  a  trust  fund  of  $8,000,000  with  instructions  that  it  be  administered 
to  benevolent,  educational  and  religious  institutions  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity  by  a  Protestant,  a  Catholic  and  a  Jew.  From  there  the  mat- 
ter passed  out  of  public  attention. 

This  week  it  was  discovered  that  Calvin  Coolidge,  Alfred  E.  Smith 
and  Julius  Rosenwald,  a  noted  Jewish  philanthropist,  have  been  meeting 
in  New  York  and  quietly  working  out  the  details  of  this  huge  trust  fund. 
What  their  plan  is  remains  unknown  at  this  time,  but  it  strikes  us  as 
tremendously  significant  that  they  have  been  selected  as  representatives 
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of  the  three  creeds  to  distribute  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  this  vast 
fortune.  Certainly  it  proves  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  creeds 
together  when  $8,000,000  is  to  be  spent. 

Just  last  Aveek,  Lloyd  W.  Seaman,  of  New  York  who  had  been  a  quiet  giver 
during  his  life  gave  $3,250,000  of  his  estate  valued  at  $4,500,00  to  charity— the 
same  was  revealed  in  his  will.  We  just  mention  these  two  instances  that 
exemplify  fine  spirits  and  show  that  there  are  many  things  other  than  the 
wave  crime  to  absorb  one 's  attention. 


THE  ANNUAL  SOUTHERN  CONFERENCE 

The  annual  Southern  District  Conference  of  Welfare  Workers  will  be  held 
this  year  at  Newton,  Thursday  Oct.  31st.  There  will  be  fifteen  counties  re- 
presented at  this  conference,  Cabarrus  makes  one  of  the  group.  We  are 
pleased  to  note  that  along  with  many  distinguished  speakers  including  Mrs. 
Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  Supt.  C.  E.  Boger,  of 
the  Jackson  Training  School  is  listed  as  one  of  the  speakers.  His  subject  is 
"'Parole,  Its  Value  To  The  Boys  Future.''  By  experience  Mr.  Boger  is  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  his  subject. 

CAN  ANY  BOY  TELL  US? 

Where  a  man  can  buy  a  cap  for  his  knee? 

Or  a  key  to  the  lock  of  his  hair? 
Can  his  eyes  be  called  an  academy 

Because  there  are  pupils  there? 
In  the  crown  on  his  head  what  gems  are  found? 

Who  travels  the  bridge  of  his  nose? 
Can  he  use,  when  shingling  the  roof  of  his  house, 

The  nails  on  the  ends  of  his  toes? 
Can  the  crook  of  his  elbow  be  sent  to  jail? 

If  so,  what  did  he  do? 
How  does  he  sharpen  his  shoulder-blades? 

I  declare  if  I  know;  do  you? 
Can.  he  sit  in  the  shade  of  the  palm  of  his  hand? 

Or  beat  on  the  drum  of  his  ear? — Exchange. 
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STANDARDS  OF  LIVING,  WOMEN'S 
?ORK  AND  TRAINING  FOR  FAMILY 

LIFE 


(From  The 

"Any  family  that  has  proper  food 
is  a  wholesome  family''  said  Mrs. 
Jane  S.  McKimmon  of  Raleigh,  State 
home  demonstration  agent,  in  begin- 
ning her  wonderfully  inspiring'  and 
helpful  address  at  the  Robeson  county 
club  picnic  at  Philadelphus  Thurs- 
day. 

Complimenting  former  Governor 
McLean,  whom  she  followed  in  a  spirit- 
ed talk  of  35  minutes,  upon  the  "tel- 
ling facts''  brought  out  in  bis  ad- 
dress, Mrs.  McKimmon  lost  no  time  in 
getting  to  the  heart  of  her  message 
in  which  she  stressed  the  importance 
of  properly  balanced  diet  in  the  mak- 
ing of  efficient  folks  and  pre- 
venting diseases,  and  the  making  of 
an   ideal   home. 

"We  must  eat,''  she  said,  "and  the 
farm  that  produces  what  it  should 
goes  a  long  way  toward  solving  all 
other  problems."  Every  farm  home 
should  have  an  all-year-round  gar- 
den, sbe  said;  every  human  being 
needs  daily  one  leafy  vegetable  and 
two  other  vegetables  other  than  po- 
tato; the  borne  must  have  a  canning 
budget  of  57  pints  of  vegetables  per 
person  and  45  pints  of  fruit  per  per- 
son to  supplement  the  garden;  every 
child  up  to  12  years  of  age  needs:  <n. 
quart  of  milk  a  day,  every  adiilt  a 
pint. 

Proper  diet  prevents  pellagra,  rick- 
ets and  other  diseases,  she  said.  She 
laid    stress    upon    home    conveniences, 


Robesonian) 

so  easy  to  obtain — running  water 
through  the  home,  or  at  least  a  pump 
inside  the  house,  proper  light  and  heat, 
etc. — these  things  saving  time  that 
may  be  devoted  to  beauty  and  the 
things   of   the    spirit. 

In  speaking  of  how  home  demon- 
stration and  4-II  club  work  has  added 
to  the  incomes  of  farm  homes,  she 
mentioned  the  Rock  Mount  curb 
market,  which  sold  last  year  $32,000 
worth  of  produce,  women  earning 
money  from  the  surplus  from  the  gar- 
den, and  one  woman  making  $100  a 
month  by  selling  cakes. 

Mrs.  McKimmon 's  prepared  address, 
from  which  she  departed  from  time 
to  time  to  bring  out  some  of  the  points 
mentioned   above,   follows : 

Training  for  Family  Life 

"We  cannot  read  a  paper  or  maga- 
zine today  without  seeing  accounts 
of  many  divorces  or  scan  stories  cP 
the  breaking  down  of  the  family. 
Many  reasons  are  advanced,  all  of 
which  no  doubt  have  their  nart  in  the 
wreckage.  The  new  freedom  of  wo- 
man, changed  economics  conditions, 
the  love  of  pleasure  with  plentv  of 
opportunities  on  the  outside  of  home 
to  satisfy,  and  many  others,  but  after 
all  isn't  the  lack  of  training  for  fami- 
ly life  a  fundamental  thing  that  under- 
lies them  all? 

"We  train  a  boy  to  earn  a  living 
and  give  him  every  opportunity  within 
our   power   to   be   the   best   mechanic, 
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the  best  farmer,  or  the  best  profes- 
sional man.  We  send  him  to  college 
with  that  aim  in  view  or  Ave  see  that 
he  learns  from  a  skilled  workman,  but 
we  have  not  very  generally  provided 
courses  in  his  school  and  colleges  to 
train  him  to  be  a  good  husband  or  a 
good  father,  a  good  family  man. 
Economic   Side  Important 

"The  economic  side  is  most  impor- 
tant. We  need  the  income  to  make 
possible  the  proper  machinery  of  the 
home,  to  furnish  the  food,  clothing 
and  shelter,  but  we  need  also  two  well 
trained  engineers  who  shall  know  his 
and  her  position  in  running  this  ma 
chinery  and  in  directing  the  habits  of 
the  children  whose  training  is  largely 
in  their  hands.  It  is  sad  to  see  a 
young  man  who  makes  less  money  as 
he  starts  in  life  than  he  will  probably 
ever  make  afterwards  married  to  a 
young  thing  who  knows  nothing  about 
spending  it.  A  woman  who  can 't  get 
out  of  a  dollar  the  worth  of  every  ont 
of  the  hundred  cents  and  who  throws 
her  husband  into  debt  because  she 
does  not  know  her  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  home  making  has  many  times 
set   the   stage   for   marital   shipwreck 

"I  heard  a  young  man  say  when 
women  were  working  for  suffrage : 
'Give  women  the  vote!  Not  on  your 
life.  She  has  fallen  down  on  the  only 
business  job  ever  entrusted  to  the 
sex,  housekeeping,  and  I  will  not 
trust  her  with  the  housekeeping  of 
the  country.' 

' '  It  was  a  remark  that  could  well 
make  us  stop  and  consider.  Are  we 
falling  down  even  on  the  material 
side  in  the  training  we  are  provided 
for  our  girls? 

"It  is  said  that  75  per  cent  of  all 


the  girls  reaching  womanhood  keep 
house  at  sometime  in  their  lives  and 
if  this  is  true  I  think  75  per  cent 
should  know  how. 

Hghly  Specialized  Job 

"The  woman's  job  as  a  homemaker 
is  a  highly  specialized  one.  The 
health  of  the  family  is  in  her  hands 
if  she  must  look  after  its  feeding,  and 
well  being.  It  is  a  day  of  scientific 
feeding.  Farmers  know  how  to  feed 
the  pigs,  the  poultry  and  the  cows  a 
ration  which  shall  bring  the  very  best 
marketable  results;  but  what  of  wo- 
man's knowledge  of  how  to  feed  hu- 
man beings? 

Children  Neglected;  Chicks  Fed 

"A  home  demonstration  agent  was 
asked  to  come  down  to  a  certain  com- 
munity to  organize  the  rural  women 
for  homemaking  instruction.  She  went 
and  while  at  breakfast  in  one  of  the 
homes  the  hostess  arose  and  asked 
to  be  excused,  saying:  'I  must  hurry 
out  to  feed  my  two-weeks-old  chicks 
their  balanced  ration, '  and  asked  her 
guest  to  'come  out  later  and  see  how 
they  are  growing.'  'I  have  studied 
the  feeding  formulas,'  said  she,  "and 
am  delighted  with  results.'  As  she 
went  out  her  two  school  children  of 
school  age  rose  and,  seizing  two  biscuits 
each  placed  a  fat  sausage  between 
the  halves  of  one,  and  making  a  little 
well  in  the  top  of  the  other  filled  it 
with  syrup.  These  were  wrapped 
tightly  in  paper  and  constituted  their 
noon  meal.  The  chickens  had  milk; 
there  was  no  thought  by  mother  for  a 
half-pint  bottle  for  each  little  girl. 
The  chickens  were  turned  into  a  field 
of  tender,  green  oats,  there  were  no 
lettuce  leaves  or  fresh  fruit  planted 
for    the    children.     The    proper    por- 
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tions  of  each  thing  was  carefully 
measured  for  the  chicks,  but  the 
children  were  alloAved  to  choose 
what  they  would  and  what  they  could. 
Isn't  something  like  this  to  be  seen 
everywhere  and  every  day?  Not  will- 
ful negligence — just  a  too  common  ig- 
norance. 

"We  do  not  talk  any  more  about 
poor  constitutions,  we  speak  of  ignor- 
ant mothers. 

''There  are  women  who  feed  not 
Avisely  but  too  well  as  is  witnessed  by 
the  husband  with  the  capacious  waist- 
band and  the  large  roll  of  fat  over- 
laying his  collar. 

Must  Know  Food  Values 
"It  is  not  only  appetizing,  attrac- 
tive and  well-prepared  food  that  is 
necessary  but  food  chosen  for  what 
it  can  do  in  the  body  as  bone  builder; 
muscle  builder,  energy  giver,  and  a 
conditioner.  No  more  will  the  hogs 
and  chickens  receive  first  attention 
when  the  girl  who  is  to  be  a  wife  and 
mother  learns  something  of  her  job. 
She  will  have  a  knowledge  of  the  val- 
us  of  milk  and  what  it  will  do  for 
the  husband  as  well  as  for  the  baby 
and  older  children.  She  will  know 
that  the  cowT  must  be  fed  properly 
if  its  milk  is  to  contain  those  growth- 
promoting  vitamins  and  minerals, 
without  which  no  child  can  thrive. 
She  will  realize  that  her  garden  is 
one  of  the  great  family  assets  when 
meal  planning  is  considered,  and  she 
will  know  that  green  things  are  as 
necessary  for  supplying  the  human 
being  with  mineral  salts  and  vitamins 
as  they  are  to  keep  the  cow  in  good 
condition. 

"According  to  Mrs.  Sherman  presi- 
dent  General     Federation     Woman's 


Clubs,  we  are  fast  becoming  a  nation 
of  delicatessen  housewives.  This  usu- 
ally means  that  a  woman  rushes  out 
hastily  to  buy  potato  salad,  ham  and 
what  else  she  can  get  and  puts  it  on 
the  table  for  a  meal,  not  giving  the 
t;me  necessary  to  plan  for  the  fami- 
ly 's  needs.  What  corresponds  to  this 
procedure  in  the  country  is  the  ever- 
eady  bacon  and  a  can  or  so  from  the 
pantry  snatched  to  fill  out. 
Just  Practicing 

' '  I  once  heard  a  long  lean  man  say, 
"I  bear  in  my  body  now  and  will  to 
my  dying  day  the  marks  of  having 
been  the  thing  upon  which  my  wife 
practiced  when  she  was  learning  to 
cook. ' 

' '  There  are  too  many  of  us  women 
who  are  practicing  on  our  families, 
and  the  marks  are  evident.  Not  only 
do  our  husbands  bear  them  but  sadly 
enough  our  young  children  are  show- 
ing the  marks. 

Saving   Time 

' '  That  woman  trained  for  her  job 
in  life  is  also  to  know  something  of 
the  planning  of  time  to  save  time  for 
the  higher  things  of  life. 

'  'I  walked  into  a  country  high  school 
one  summer  which  had  been  loaned  to 
the  county  home  demonstration  agent 
for  a  short  course  for  club  girls.  A 
group  of  six  girls  were  gathered 
around  the  agent,  who  was  teaching 
them  to  prepare  and  serve  breakfast 
for  the  next  morning.  Thirty  minutes 
only  was  allowed  for  preparations 
and  there  were  thirty  girls  to  be  fed. 
It  looked  like  a  big  task  and  the  six 
girls  thought  they  could  not  do  it. 
'No,  you  cari't  without  planning  be- 
forehand,' said  the  agent,  'and  I  am 
going  to   show  you  how  to  plan  it'. 
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They  selected  the  menu — baked  ap- 
ples, oatmeal,  scrambled  eggs,  toast 
and  cocoa.  The  apples  were  prepared 
as  was  the  oatmeal  and  both  were 
placed  in  the  tireless  cooker  from 
whence  they  emerged  next  morning 
in  good  condition  for  breakfast.  Two 
girls  attended  to  the  eggs;  two  to  the 
cocoa;  and  two  served  the  apples  and 
oatmeal  attractively.  It  was  all  ac- 
complished in  the  allotted  time  and 
was  well  done,  too.  After  the  meal 
the  same  planning  of  time  and  effort 
went  on  with  the  dishwashing  squads 
and  the  lunch  and  dinner  squads.  I 
thought  it  was  perhaps  the  best  thing 
those  girls  learned  at  their  short 
course.  It  is  planning  time  to  save 
time  that  we  need  and  we  will  not 
hear  so  much  about  'Woman's  work 
is   never  done.' 

Must  Provide  Conveniences. 

"If  a  man  wishes  to  have  the  most 
efficient  housewife  in  his  home  he  will 
see  that  she  has  a  convenient  work- 
shop or  kitchen  planned  to  save  time 
and  energy.  If  he  cannot  afford  to 
buy  convenient  equipment  or  have  it 
made  he  must  help  solve  this  problem 
with  his  strong  arm,  a  hammer  and  a 
saw.  I  don't  know  who  makes  all 
the  work  tables  for  women,  but  a  great 
many  on  the  market  are  too  low.  It 
is  the  man  of  the  house  to  whom  we 
look  for  raising  it  to  the  proper  work- 
ing height ;  the  high  stool  where  a 
woman  may  partly  sit  and  do  much 
of  her  preparation  of  food ;  the  cab- 
inet; the  convenient  shelves  are  all 
his  to  provide  and  after  consultation 
with  the  wife  and  measurement  of 
space  it  is  all  to  be  arranged  for  step- 
saving. 

"I   am    one   who    believes   that    an 


orderly  home,  not  too  fussily  pre- 
sided over,  and  one  arranged  foi 
beauty  as  well  as  comfort,  contri- 
butes tremendously  to  the  well-being 
anil  cheerful  spirit  of  the  family.  So 
well  am  I  convinced  of  this  fact  that 
I  am  finding  it  hard  to  tell  where 
material  things  end  and  spirit  begins. 

"A  country  woman  voiced  this 
thought  when  she  looked  from  the 
window  of  a  glorified  kitchen  upon 
which  she  had  worked  for  many 
months:  'Now  when  I  look  through 
the  opening  between  my  pretty  ging- 
ham curtains  and  see  the  larkspur, 
ragged  robins,  and  hollyhocks  and 
smell  the  sweet  odors  from  my  violets 
I  wonder  what  has  been  the  matter 
with  my  eyes  all  these  years  that  I 
have  not  seen  that  old  garbage  barrel 
setting  under  my  kitchen  window,  nor 
thought  that  there  might  be  something 
better  to  look  at. ' 

"I  am  thinking  also  of  the  country 
doctor's  wife  who  turned  a  dark  old- 
fashioned  kitchen  into  a  pleasant  sun- 
ny combination  of  work  room  and  liv- 
ing room,  and  her  joy  when  the  doctor 
would  come  in  and  drop  d  cvn  in  the 
rocking  chair,  pick  up  a  ma^a/zne  from 
the  table  and  read  an  article  nun  and 
then  to  her  while  she  was  preparing 
to  serve  the  meal. 

"'We  haven't  had  so  much  tune 
together  since  we  were  married,'  she 
said,  'and  it  is  my  atti/-.  lire  kitchen 
that  is  responsible.' 

"Was  it  the  things  that  dialed  the 
spirit  or  the  spirit  that  made  possible 
the  things? 

Man's  Part 

"There  seems  very  little  time  in 
this  busy  life  for  man  and  his  wife 
to  get  together  for  discussion  of  fain- 
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ily  policies  and  to  make  plans  for 
carrying'  them  out,  but  it  is  out  of  this 
close  companionship  and  co-partner- 
ship the  happy  famliy  is  going  to 
evolve. 

1 '  Time  saved  by  the  mother  in  her 
Avell  planned  work  when  she  has  had 
a  period  apart  for  renewing  the  spirit 
Avill  enable  her  to  come  with  composure 
and  unf retted  nerves  to  a  time  of  com- 
panionship with  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren. 

"Help  in  a  material  way  is  only  a 
small  fraction  of  a  man's  part  in  the 
making  of  family  life.  It  is  true  that 
he  needs  to  help  Avith  the  engineering 
of  the  equipment  for  efficient  work. 
As  a  country  woman  expressed  it,  'I 
painted  my  house  on  the  outside  as 
far  up  as  I  could  reach  but  the  old 
man  had  to  do  the  rest.'  And  the 
old  man  will  frequently  have  to  do 
the  rest  in  a  material  way,  but  it  is 
in  being  a  companion  to  his  boys  and 
girls  and  knowing  how  to  guide  them 
into  proper  habits  of  thought  and  act- 
ion that  his  big  opportunity  comes. 

' '  There  is  a  time  in  a  boy 's  life 
when  a  mother  will  not  suffice.  She 
is  sweet  and  lovable,  but  he  things  she 
wishes  to  make  him  a  'sissy'  and  fath- 


er's   manly   bearing   and    air   of    "we 
men  together"  is  far  more  potent. 
Train  For  Family  Life 

"A  distinguished  sociologist  that 
I  know  said,  'I  think  there  are  begin- 
nings now  in  the  colleges  and  signs 
that  these  will  spread  of  training 
boys  for  family  life."  What  would  it 
mean  to  the  future  of  family  life  if 
every  boy  and  every  girl  could  have 
a  course  n  child  psychology,  child 
training  and  care,  real  training  for 
parenthood  before  he  or  she  dared  take 
up   those   duties. 

"Haphazard  methods  are  not  e- 
nough.  Some  of  our  young  folks  to- 
day are  not  willing  to  take  the  res- 
ponsibility as  untrained,  ignorant 
mothers  and  fathers.  When  you  ami 
I,  Men  and  Women,  can  become  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  proper  atti- 
tude in  our  children  and  can  rea'ize' 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  environ 
ment  we  create  upon  the  charaecer 
and  habits  of  children,  will  we  not 
bend  our  efforts  towards  having  in  our 
system  of  education  something  that 
shall  prepare  our  boys  and  girls  for 
the  biggest  thing  that  can  be  entrust- 
ed   to    them — Parenthood  ? ' ' 


Columbia  State:  "We  notice  in  the  advertisement  of  a  New  York 
store:  "Mink  coats  and  wraps,  $2,250  to  $20,000;  broadtail  coats,  $2,150 
to  $4,200;  sable  coats  and  wraps,  $7,500  to  $50,000.'  When  there  are 
people  willing  to  work  and  out  of  work;  when  there  are  people  who 
work  and  yet  lack  the  most  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  there  is  something 
out  of  joint  when  others  can  pay  $50,000  for  a  coat."     And  always  was. 
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DOLLY  MADISON  WELL 

By  Myrttle  Ellen  La  Barr 


For  lo,  these  many  years,  the  old 
well  on  the  Friendly  road  where  it 
enters  Guilford  college,  has  been  to 
the  casual  observer  just  another  re- 
minder of  the  days  of  the  old  oaken 
bucket.  That,  is,  if  he  even  noticed 
the  old  Payne  well  that  stands  aloof 
in  the  corner  of  a  farmhouse  yard. 
And  certainly  there  has  been  noth- 
ing about  it  to  indicate  that  from  its 
clear,  cold  depths  came  the  very  first 
sip  of  water  ever  drunk  by  a  wif  e  of  a 
president  of  these  United  States. 

It  was  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  that  little  Dorothea  Payne, 
who  was  to  go  down  in  American  his- 
tory as  the  nation's  most  famous 
hostess,  opened  her  blue  eyes  on  the 
Old  North  State.  The  Payne  home 
in  the  little  New  Garden  community 
has  long  since  yielded  to  the  devast- 
ating hand  of  the  passing  years.  Only 
the  old  well  remains  to  mark  the  site. 
Well  Marks  the  Spot 

Now  the  spot,  which  has  been  un- 
honored  and  unsung  so  long,  except 
in  legal  tradition,  is  to  come  into  its 
own.  The  Guilford  Battle  and  the 
Alexander  Martin  chapters  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion are  busy  raising  funds  with 
which  to  place  an  appropriately  in- 
scribed marker  at  the  spot.  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Tucker,  of  Greensboro,  who 
is  regent  of  the  Guilford  Battle  chap- 
ters say  that  the  two  chapters 
are  planning  to  have  a  granite 
boulder  erected  beside  the  well  so  that 
it  will  be  in  full  view  of  those  who 
pass  along  the  Friendly  road.  On  its 
face  will  be  a  bronze  tablet  that  will 


tell  to  all  the  world  the  fact  that 
Dolly  Madison,  wife  of  the  fourth 
president  of  the  United  States,  was 
born  near  by.  The  marker  is  to  be  of 
granite  hewn  from  the  quarries  of 
western  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Tucker  and  Mrs.  R.  K.  Stew- 
art, of  High  Point,  who  is  regent 
of  the  Alexander  Martin  chapter,  are 
in  charge  of  plans  for  the  erection 
of  the  marker.  They  are  making 
plans  for  holding  the  unveiling  cere- 
monies in  March,  when  will  be  brought 
to  a  climax  the  annual  conference  of 
the  North  Carolina  Daughters  of 
American  Revolution  society,  which 
will  meet  in  Greensboro  in  1930.  High 
officials  in  D.  A.  R.  circles  will  attend 
and  take  part.  The  principal  addres- 
ses are  to  be  made  by  persons  of 
national    prominence. 

An  Historical  Fact. 

Interesting  in  connection  with  the 
marking  of  the  old  well  is  the  in- 
formation hidden  away  in  the  musty 
records  in  the  vault  of  the  Guilford 
College  library.  In  fact,  it  was 
this  short  entry  on  page  29  of  vol- 
ume one  of  the  records  of  New  Gar- 
den Quarter,  New  Garden  Meeting 
House,  that  first  established  conclu- 
sively the  fact  that  Dolly  Madison 
was  born  in  Guilford  County,  North 
Carolina,  instead  of  in  Virginia.  The 
evidence  on  page  29  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"John  Payne  was  born  ye  9  of  ye 
2  mo.,  1740,  old  stile.  Mary  his  wife, 
was  born  ye  14  of  ye  10  mo.,  1745. 
Walter  their  son  was  born  ye  17  of  ye 
6    mo.,   1766.     Dolley   their   daughter, 
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was  born  ye  20  of  ye  5  mo.,  1768." 

It  was  that  brief  entry  in  its  fad- 
ed scrawl  that  disclosed  the  fact  that 
Dolly  Madison  had  fibbed  about  her 
age,  a  vanity  any  woman  and  most 
men  will  understand  and  forgive.  She 
claimed  to  be  younger  than  the  record 
proves  her  to  be.  She  gave  the  date 
of  her  birth  at  177*-',  and  historians 
naturally  concluded  that  that  momen- 
tous event  took  place  while  her  par- 
ents' Avere  living  on  a  fine  old  planta- 
tion in  Virginia,  after  their  tAvo-year 
sojourn  in  Guilford  College. 
Was  Quaker  Maiden 
The  old  records  in  the  Quaker  arc- 
hives at  Guilford  College  also  contain 
a  minute  telling  of  the  coming  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Payne  to  the  little  NeAV 
Garden  settlement.  They  were  wel- 
eomed  into  the  little  meeting  house 
6ecause  they  brought  with  them  their 
credentials  to  shov  that  they  were  in 
good  standing  in  the  Friends  meeting 
house  in  their  Virginia  community. 
But,  Quaker  though  she  Avas  reared, 
Dolly  Madison  of  the  laughing  blue 
eyes  and  dancing  black  curls  adored 
gorgeous  gowns  and  revelled  in  bril- 
liant social  functions.  For  16  years, 
she  reigned  supreme  as  queen  of  Wash- 
ington society.  During  both  terms 
of  Thomas  Jefferson's  administra- 
tion, Dolly  Madison,  A\ife  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  was  designated  as 
official  hostess  for  the  president.  One 
thinks  of  the  recent  pow-wow  betAveen 
Mrs.  Gann  and  the  ladies  of  fashion- 


able Washington  Avhen  one  recalls  the 
consternation  of  Mrs.  Anthiny  Merry, 
Avife  of  the  British  ambassador,  Avhen 
Dolly  Madison  Arould  go  in  to  dinner 
on  the  arm  of  the  president,  leaving 
her  to  go  in  on  the  arm  of  her  oavii 
husband. 

Social  Precedence 

If  records  that  come  down  to  us 
are  to  be  relied  upon,  the  Marquis 
de  Yrujo,  Spanish  representative  at 
Washington  did  some  muttering  of 
his  own  about  social  arrangements 
during  the  presidency  of  Jefferson. 
Indeed,  Ave  find  that  Dolly  Madison 
Avas  not  so  much  disturbed  over  the 
abolition  of  all  question  of  precedence 
by  the  president  as  she  Avas  over  Presi- 
dent Jefferson's  elimination  of  elabor- 
ate social  functions  from  the  scheme  of 
things. 

And  so,  the  venerable  well  situat- 
ed on  the  fringe  of  Guilford  College 
is  a  national  heirloom  as  Avell  as  an 
object  of  historical  interest  to  North 
Carolinians,  for  it  is  linked  in  tradi- 
tion with  the  queen  of  American 
first  ladies  of  the  land.  Most  folks 
aaJio  care  about  things  that  are 
bound  up  with  traditions  of  the  state 
and  nation  will  be  happy  in  the 
thought  that  the  Payne  AAell,  or  the 
Dolly  Madison  well,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  is  to  be  marked  and  cared 
for  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 


Happy  is  the  man  who  conserves  his  God-given  energy  until  wisdom 
and  not  passion  shall  direct  it.— Elbert  Hubbard. 
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A  MERGER  IN  THE  HOME 


(Asheville    Citizen) 


Something-  new  in  modern  home- 
making  is  promised  in  an  experiment 
just  inaugurated  in  New  York  city 
by  the  Home  Economics  department  of 
Columbia  university.  An  apartment 
house  accomodating  80  families  is  to 
be  operated  on  a  cooperative  basis,  in 
an  effort  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
parents  whose  incomes  would  not  or- 
dinarily permit  the  employment  of 
servants. 

According  to  preliminary  announce- 
ment, the  project  includes  a  central 
kitcben,  where  fulltime  cooks  will 
prepare  all  meals  and  deliver  them  to 
the  various  departments  by  dumb 
waiter.  A  staff  of  maids  will  provide 
each  housewife  with  maid  service  for 
an  hour  a  day,  without  the  expense 
of  a  full-time  servant.  A  staff  of 
janitors  will  do  all  the  chores.  A 
central  nursery,  under  the  supervision 
of  trained  nurses  and  governesses  will 
assume  responsibility  for  children  day 
or  night,  leaving  mothers  free  to 
enter  employment  if  they  choose  and 
giving  both  parents  freedom  as  occas- 
ion may  demand.  One  section  of  the 
building  will  be  maintained  as  an  in- 
firmary, where  minor  illnesses  may 
receive  hospital  care  at  a  fraction  of 
the   usual  hospital  rate. 

In  principle  the  plan  does  not  dif- 
fer materially  from  the  more  exclu- 
sive apartment  hotels  already  in  oper- 
ation, but  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple is  directed  toward  ends  of  wider 


significances.  The  object  is  to  eman- 
cipate from  the  drudgery  of  house- 
keeping families  of  limited  income. 
By  operating  on  the  cooperative  plan, 
it  is  believed  that  the  whole  establish- 
ment can  be  maintained  on  a  'iuvury' 
basis  but  well  within  the  reaci  of 
''•'necessity"   incomes. 

To  some  the  experiment -will  appear 
only  as  new  evidence  of  the  modern 
"break-up"  of  the  American  home. 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that,  for 
those  homes  already  in  the  process 
of  disintegration,  the  Columbia  pro- 
ject will  undoubtedly  make  the  way 
easier  and  less  painful  to  all  members 
of  the  family. 

But  it  is  equally  possible  that  the 
experiment  will  be  the  beginning  of 
a  distinct  advance  in  the  technic  of 
family  life.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
hope  that  a  civilized  people  will  yei 
discover  some  intelligent  plan  for  sep- 
arating the  distinctive  functions  of 
home-making  from  the  menial  drud- 
gery of  housekeeping.  The  success  of 
the  Columbia  plan  will  depend  very 
largely  upon  the  wisdom  with  which 
parents  employ  the  leisure  thus  pro- 
vided. In  any  event,  the  announce- 
ment offers  a  pleasing  prospect  to  a 
multitude  ,of  housewives  now  weary 
of  the  endless  round  of  petty  mono- 
tonies, and  to  an  equal  Dumber  of 
long-suffering  husbands  whoso  even- 
ings are  now  divided  between  drying 
the  dishes  and  sifting  the  ashes. 


Meanness  is  more  in  half  doing  than  in  omitting  acts  of  geneiosity. 

—Elbert  Hubbard. 
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THE  NEW  BOY 


"Oh,  come  on,  Tom,''  urged  Eg- 
bert Eggleston. 

"Can't,"   replied    Tom,   ruefully. 

"1  don't  see  why  not,"  said  Egbert. 
"Quitting  time,  isn't  it?" 

"Y-e-s,"  replied  Tom,  '"but,  Bert, 
there's  a  belated  shipment  just  in, 
and  none  of  the  other  fellows  is  here." 

"What  of  it?"  snapped  Egbert. 
"You  aren't  the  whole  receiving  de- 
partment, are  you?" 

"No,"  replied  Tom,  "but  I  am  a 
part  of  it." 

' '  Mighty  conscientious  you  are, 
sneered  Egbert.  "Much  I'd  care  if 
there  were  forty  shipments  to  go  out. 
Egbert  was  in  the  shipping-  department 
at  the  Sanders'  establishment.  "Hur- 
ry, Tom,"  he  said.  "We  haven't 
more    than    time    enough    to    make    it, 

as  it  is." 

But  Tom  only  shook  his  head.  "'My 
place  is  here,"  he  said. 

Egbert  sniffed.  "It'll  take  you  all 
night, ' '  he  said,  glancing  appraisingly 
at  the  huge  array  of  boxes  on  the 
floor. 

"Can't  help  that,"  replied  Tom. 
"I'll  join  you  later  on,  if  I  can." 

Again  Egbert  sniffed.  ' '  Huh  ! ' '  he 
said,  "I  see  you  coming.  Oh,  shucks, 
Tom,  what's'  the  use?  'Tisn't  your 
job.  Besides,  you  are  only  a  sub. 
Once  Mort  gets  back,  you'll  be  fired 
right  out  of  hand." 

Tom  flushed.  He  knew.  That,  how- 
ever, did  not  change  his  purpose. 
What  if  he  was  only  a  substitute? 
That  was  no  excuse  for  either  shirk- 
ing or  running  away  from  obligation. 
The    reason    for    Tom's    being   in    the 


By  E.  J.  DeMarsh 

Sanders'  establishment  was  that  Mort- 


imer Gilbert,  one  of  the  receiving  clerk, 
had  had  a  nasty  fall,  some  time  be- 
fore, and  so  injured  his  leg  as  to  be 
unable  to  go  on  with  his  duties;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  more  experienced 
help,  Tom,  Avho  was  just  out  of  high 
school,  had  been  taken  on  in  his  stead. 

Full  of  enthusiasm,  and  anxious  to 
make  good,  Tom  threw  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  his  work.  Seeing  this, 
Peter  Thompson,  head  of  the  receiv- 
ing department,  not  infrequently  as- 
signed to  the  new  help  duties  which 
were  a  bit  out  of  his  line.  And  Tom 
never  sought  to  avoid  anything  that 
came  his  way.  The  more  I  do,"  he 
thought,  "the  more  I  shall  learn.," 
To  Egbert  Eggleston  this  seemed  sheer 
folly.  "Why,  old  Peter  Thompson 
is  a  fox,"  he  said.  "He  can  get  more 
out  of  his  help  than  any  one  else  I 
know,  and  he's  lazy,  too,  or  he  would- 
n't always  be  putting  things  off  onto 
the  other  fellows."  Ralph  Sanders, 
son  of  the  senior  member  of  the  firm, 
might  have  informed  Egbert  differ- 
ently, but  Egbert  never  gave  him  a 
chance.  He  held  "rich  men  and  their 
sons ' '    in    too    great    contempt. 

'"Bert's  foolish,"  thought  Tom. 
"He  has  a  lot  of  good  stuff  in  him," 
loyally,  "but  he  spoils  it  all  with  his 
silly  notions.  There  isn't  a  day  of 
his  life  that  he  doesn't  get  into  his 
own  light.  It's  a  wonder  that  Mr. 
Simpson  stands  for  it.  He  sees  right 
through  Bert,  and  yet  Bert  doesn't 
seem  to  realize  it."  Regretfully  Tom 
went  about  his  own  duties.  Gladly 
would   he   have   helped   Egbert,   if   he 
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might. 

Egbert  went  out  with  the  crowd  and 
had  his  good  time,  while  Tom  toiled 
conscientiously  on.  ' '  Suppose  I  might 
make  it  a  general  check, ' '  he  mused, 
"and  leave  the  rest  until  morning. 
But  pshaw !  what'd  that  amount  to  ? 
These  goods  are  long  behind  the  light- 
house now,  and  it  will  help  wonder- 
fully to  have  them  all  ready  to  go  in- 
to stock  in  the  morning.  Presently  it 
occured  to  him  that  he  had  not  yet 
phoned  his  mother,  and  off  he  went, 
only  to  return  almost  immediately  and 
go  on  with  the  unpacking  and  check- 
ing, and  the  clock  was  striking  ten 
before  he  even  thought  of  donning  his 
coat  and  leaving  for  home.  "Gee, 
but  I'm  hungry!"  he  said.  "Hope 
mother '11  have  something  good  for 
me. ' '  Mrs.  Morrison  had,  and  as  Tom 
sat  eating  he  told  his  mother  about 
the  events  of  the  evening. 

"But  Tom,"  said  Mrs.  Morrison, 
"It  wasn't  your  job." 

No,  Tom  knew  it  wasn't  his  job. 
'"'But  you'd  have  done  it,  mother," 
he  said,  "if  you  had  been  in  my 
place." 

Yes,  Mrs.  Morrison  knew  that,  had 
she  been  in  Tom's  place,  she  would 
have  done  just  as  he  did.  She  there- 
fore said  nothing. 

"Every  bit  of  it  is  seasonable 
stuff,"  went  on  Tom.  "Mr.  Sanders 
has  been  expecting  it  for  a  week  now, 
and  I  knew  just  how  much  time  count- 
ed. ' ' 

' '  Tom  '11  go  far, ' '  thought  Mrs.  Mor- 
rison. "He  has  the  makings  of  a  man 
in  him.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will 
be,  Tom,  before  Mortimer  is  able  to 
return  to  his  position?"  she  inquired. 
"Rather  hard  to  say,"  replied  Tom. 


"He  might  have  been  back  in  a  week 
or  so,  but  he's  had  a  setback,  and  the 
doctor  says  that  is  worse  than  the 
original  hurt." 

Mrs.  Morrison  nodded.  "Do  you 
think  they  need  anything,  Tom?"  she 
said. 

Tom  wasn't  sure,  but  he  thought 
Mr.  Sanders  was  looking  after  that. 
At  any  rate,  he  had  seen  Mr.  Sanders 
in  consultation  with  the  doctor  sever- 
al times.  "You'll  have  to  be  pretty 
careful,  mother,"  he  said.  "The  Gil- 
berts are  pretty  proud.  Mort  's  poistion 
is  a  godsend  to  them,  but  not  many 
people  know  it." 

Mrs.  Morrison,  however  found  a 
way  to  satisfy  her  neighborly  feelings 
without  giving  offense,  and  she  and 
Mrs.  Gilbert  eventually  became  warm 

frends. 

*  *   * 

"Peters,"  said  Mr.  Sanders,  "I 
wish  you  would  see  what  you  can  do 
to  hurry  that  Montgomery  shipment 
forward.  If  we  don't  get  hold  of  it 
pretty  soon,  it  won't  be  of  much  use 
to  us. " 

Peter  nodded.  "It's  here,  Mr. 
Sanders,"  he  said,  "checked  and 
ready  to  go  into  stock." 

"Checked  and  ready  to  [go  into 
stock  ? ' '  gasped  Mr.  Sanders.  ' '  Why, 
man,  it  wasn  't  even  in  when  I  left 
for  home  last  evening." 

"I  know,"  replied  Peter,  "but  it 
came  in  soon  after. ' ' 

' '  After  the  boys  were  all  gone 
home,"  said  Mr.  Sanders.  "'Who — 
what,  Peter?" 

' '  The  new  boy, "  replied  Peter, 
quietly.  He  liked  Tom,  and  was  glad 
to  do  him  a  favor. 

"The  new  boy?"  gasped  Mr.  Sand- 
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ers.  That  was  something  new  in  his 
experience  with  ^new  boys,"  especial- 
ly those  who  were  not  on  to  stay. 
"How'd  you  manage  it,  Peter?"  he 
inquired  curiously. 

"Didn't  manage  it  at  all,"  growled 
Peter. 

' '  You  don 't  mean  to  say  that  that 
lad  took  it  upon  himself  to  handle  that 
stuff  alone  ? ' '  exclaimed  Mr.  Sanders. 

"Just  what  he  did,"  growled  Peter. 
"Course,  he  didn't  know  there  was 
anybody  else  around,  but  I  happened 
to  be." 

"Well,  I'll  be  jiggered,"  said  Mr. 
Sanders.  "'Send  him  around,  will  you, 
Peter,  when  he  gets  through  loading?" 

' '  Sure  ! ' '  replied  Peter.  ' '  Say,  Mr. 
Sanders,  you  won't  be  too  hard  on 
him,  will  you1?  He's  worth  any  doz- 
en boys  I  've  ever  had  before.  Why, 
the  lad  never  tasted  a  bite  until  he 
was  all  through  with  his  job." 

"Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Sanders, 
when  Tom  appeared,  "I've  been  hear- 
ing things  about  you — things  such  as 
acting  without  orders  and  getting  into 
what  doesn't  concern  you.  What 
have  you  to  say  for  yourself?" 

Tom's    face    went    white.     Had    he 


gone  too  far?  Mr.  Sanders  was 
strict  on  discipline.  Did  he  mean  to 
discharge  him,  Tom  wondered?  At 
the  thought  his  heart  almost  stopped 
beating.  He  had  grown  to  love  this 
place,  and  deep  in  his  heart  had  been 
a  hope  that  when  Mortimer  returned 
there  might  be  found  a  place  for  him 
— Tom.  <-I — I  didn't  mean  any  harm, 
Mr.  Sanders,"  he  faltered/  "I've 
just  been  interested  and  wanted  to 
learn  all  I  could,  and  I'd  overheard 
the  men  talking  about  the  Montgomery 
Shipment  so  much  that,  when  it  came 
in  and  there  was  no  one  about,  I  just 
felt  I  had  to  take  care  of  it.  I  hope 
there  isn't  anything  wrong  about  it, 
sir." 

"Wrong?"  roared  Mr.  Sanders. 
"Young  man,  do  you  think  I'm  going 
to  have  any  one  about  in  a  subordinate 
position  in  my  employ  when  they've 
got  sense  enough  and  grit  enough  to  do 
what  you  have  done?  Go  back  to 
your  work,  lad,  learn  all  you  can, 
stick  to  your  job  and  in  time — well, 
we'll  see  what  we'll  see  ."  And  with 
a  chuckle  Mr.  Sanders  swung  about 
in   his   chair. 


When  Webster  was  a  boy  in  the  district  school,  he  was  noted  for  un- 
tidiness. Finally  the  teacher,  in  despair,  told  him  that  if  he  appeared 
again  with  such  dirty  hands  she  would  punish  him.  He  did  appear,  in 
the  same  condition. 

"Daniel,"  she  said,   "hold  out  your  hand." 

Daniel  spat  on  his  palm,  rubbed  it  on  the  seat  of  his  trousers,  and 
held  it  out.     The  teacher  surveyed  it  in  disgust. 

"Daniel,"  she  said,  "if  you  can  find  another  hand  in  this  school  that 
is  dirtier  than  that,  I  will  let  you  off." 

Daniel  promptly  held  out  the  other  hand,  and  she  had  to  keep  her  word. 

— Gamaliel  Bradford. 
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YOU  HAVE  TO  WORK 


99 


Bob  Burdette  as  a  humorist  and 
practical  philosopher  fit  into  the  "gay- 
nineties"  even  as  Will  Rogers  does 
into  this  present  generation.  He  ov- 
erflowed with  good  nature  and  clean, 
high  grade  humor,  and  at  the  same 
time  never  failed  to  utter  fitly  spoken 
words  of  wisdom,  which  the  Jewish 
proverb  says  are  "like  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver. ' ' 

The  following  is  a  fair  sample  of 
Bob   Burdette: 

"My  son,  remember  you  have  to 
work.  Whether  you  handle  a  pick  or 
shovel  or  a  set  of  books,  digging  ditch- 
es or  editing  a.  newspaper,  ringing  an 
auction  bell  or  writing  funny  things, 
you  must  work.  Don't  be  afraid 
of  killing  yourself  by  over  work- 
ing on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty. 
Men    die    sometimes,    but    it    is    be- 


cause they  quit  at  9  p.  m. 
and  don't  go  to  bed  until  2  a.  m.  It 
is  the  interval  that  kills,  my  son.  The 
work  gives  you  an  appetite  for  your 
meals ;  it  lends  sincerity  to  your 
slumber;  it  gives  you  a  perfect  appre- 
ciation of  a  holiday.  There  are  many 
young  men  who  do  not  work,  but  the 
country  does  not  even  know  their 
names;  it  only  speaks  of  them  as  Old 
So-and-so  's  boys.  Nobody  likes  them, 
the  great,  busy  world  does  not  know 
they  are  here  so  find  out  what  you 
want  to  be  and  do.  Take  off  your 
coat  and  make  dust  in  the  world.  The 
busier  you  are  the  less  harm  you  are 
liable  to  get  into,  the  sweeter  will  be 
your  sleep,  the  brighter  your  holidays 
and  the  better  satisfied  the  world  will 
be  with  you." 


HALLOWE'EN 

(Selected) 

On   Thursday  evening,   Oct.  31,  we     witches    and    wild    fancies    that    have 

clustered  about  the  evening  have  giv- 
en it  a  survival  value  it  would  never 
have  had  as  a  mere  autumn  festival. 
So,  when  our  modern  children  rake 
together  the  fallen  leaves  of  autumn 
and  fill  the  air  Avith  mystic  odor  of 
their  burning  they  will,  without  know- 
ing, be  following  the  ancient  custom 
of  their  superstitious  ancestors  of 
three  thousand  years  ago. 

While  we  do  not  want  to  keep  alive 
the  superstitions  of  the  ancients  it 
does  us  good  to  indulge  in  these  festi- 
vals that  remind  us  that  great  non- 
material  forces  patrol  the  world. 


share  in  one  of  the  great  folk  fes- 
tivals that  have  come  down  to  us 
through  the  centuries.  Though  Hal" 
lowe'en  and  its  ceremonies  are  much 
older  than  Christianity  it  has  a 
stronger  hold  upon  popular  imagina- 
tion than  any  other  folk  holiday  .  Its 
name  means  hallowed  or  holy  even- 
ing— the  eve  of  All  Saints  Day,  the 
vigil  of  Hallowmas. 

Hallowe  'en  is  in  essence  an  autum 
festival  as  May  Day  is  a  spring  fes- 
tival, but  peasant  superstition  soon 
invested  it  with  an  air  of  mystery 
and  magic  beyond  its  original  mean- 
ing.    The   ghosts    and     goblins,      U- 
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REAL  ESTATE  WILL  COME  BACK 


(Beaufort  News) 


It  was  announced  in  the  daily  news- 
papers last  Thursday  morning1  that  on 
the  day  before,  a  crash  in  the  New 
York  stock  market  had  wiped  out  in 
the  twinkling'  of  an  eye  some  two 
billion  dollars  worth  of  profits.  These 
profits  were  paper  profits  it  is  true 
but  they  could  have  been  cash  profits 
had  the  deals  been  closed  out  before 
the  slump  came.  This  was  the  second 
that  had  occurred  in  fourteen  days. 
Probably  thousands  of  small  specula- 
tors who  did  not  have  enough  money 
to  put  up  more  margin  were  wiped 
out. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  mania 
for  stock  gambling  throughout  the 
country  for  the  past  year  or  so.  Of 
course  there  is  always  considerable 
speculation  in  stocks  but  after  the 
real  estate  collapse  a  few  years  ago 
many  people  went  to  gambling  in 
stocks.  Some  people  buy  stocks  for 
investment  it  is  true,  but  thousands 
buy  on  a  margin  to  make  some  easy 
money.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  to 
invest  money  in  good  stocks  and  bonds, 
in  fact  it  is  a  commendable  to  do  so. 


Gambling  in  stocks  on  a  margin  basis 
is  a  very  different  thing.  One  is  an 
investment  of  a  permanent  nature; 
the  other  is  a  get  rich  quick  scheme 
that    often   ends   in   disaster. 

During  the  boom  period  real  estate 
speculation  was  just  as  bad  as  stock 
speculation  is  now.  People  gambled 
in  it,  some  made  money  and  others 
lost  all  they  had  made  and  more  too. 
But  despite  the  foolishness  of  the 
boom  period  real  estate  will  come  back. 
People  must  have  land  to  build  houses 
on;  land  is  needed  for  farms  and  oth- 
er purposes.  There  is  solidity  abort 
a  piece  of  mother  Earth  thaJ'  nothing 
else  has.  A  piece  of  land  bought  al 
a  reasonable  price  is  a  •;' mk!  invest- 
ment most  of  the  time.  Often  it  is 
a  fine  investment.  The  enormous 
wealth  of  the  Astor  family  came 
mostly  from  New  York  real  estate. 
There  are  plenty  of  rich  people  in 
North  Carolina  today  who  are  nch 
because  their  ancestors  bought  laud 
in  towns  like  Wilmington,  Charlotte, 
Greensboro  and  others.  Real  estate 
will  come  back. 


Violence  is  transient;  hate  consumes  itself  and  is  blown  away  by  the 
winds  of  heaven;  jealousy  dies;  but  the  righteous  thought  is  a  pressure 
before  which  malice  is  powerless. 

— Elbert  Hubbaid. 
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SCHOOL  DENTAL  CLINIC 


(Rutherford  News) 


Rutherford  county  has  been  for- 
tunate to  secure  a  State  Dentist  to 
hold  a  three  months'  clinic  in  the 
county  in  the  person  of  Dr.  G.  E.  Pig. 
ford.  He  will  close  his  work  in  the 
county  soon.  It  has  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers  nothing'. 

Dr.  Branch,  State  Hygiene  lectur- 
er, spent  a  week  in  the  county  recent- 
ly and  did  much  good  by  his  instruc- 
tive   lectures. 

A  number  of  leading  counties  hold 
a  dental  clinic  each  year.  It  would 
cost  about  $900  for  12  weeks  and  the 
state  would  give  an  additional  month 
which  would  make  four  months,  or 
half  of  an  eight  months  school  term. 
If  a  clinic  could  be  held  each  year  it 
would  socn  correct  the  evils  of  bad 
teeth  and  would  mean  much  for  the 
educational  progress  of  the  county. 
The  state  would  furnish  the  outfit, 
materials,  etc.,  and  treat  ail  children 
to  twelve  years  of  age.  This  would 
reach  many  children  who  would 
otherwise   be   neglected. 

The  dentists  of  the  county  are  co- 
operating in  this  fine  work.  They 
realize  its  value  and  helps  them  in 
the  long  run. 

The  $900  that  the  county  might 
invest    in    these    dental    clinics    each 


year  would  mean  a  saving  of  many 
times  that  amount  in  students  re- 
peating grades  in  school,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  health  value  to  the  child, 
which  is  most  important.  It  would 
mean  a  big  saving  in  dollars  ami 
cents  to  the  pare-nts  in  caring  for  the 
physi-cal  defects  of  their  children 
and  better  health  in  latter  life.  It 
would  mean  a  big  saving  in  school 
progress.  It  would  eliminate  manly 
repeating  grade's  in  school,  usually 
due  to  ill  health  and  would  enable 
many  more  to  graduate  from  high 
school   and    college. 

In  this  day  of  keen  competition, 
the  child  without  an  education  is 
handicapped  for  life.  Bad  teeth 
often  means  poor  health,  which  means 
dropping  out  of  school  and  failing 
to    get    an    education. 

Can  Rutherford  county  afford  to 
miss  this  great  opportunity  to  con- 
serve the  health  and  education  of 
our  children'?  A  dentist  would  treat 
about  75  children  per  week,  of  around 
1200  in  four  months. 

It  would  be  money  well  spent  and 
we  urge  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  give  this  matter  serious 
consideration. 


Do  not  lose  faith  in  humanity:  there  are  over  ninety  million  people  in 
America  who  never  played  you  a  single  nasty  trick. — Elbert  Hubbard. 
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ON  A  SERVICE  BASIS 


By  C.  C.  Hermann 


Stubby  Jones  stopped  counting  the 
change  for  the  elderly,  well  dressed 
man  who  had  just  purchased  an  ev- 
ening- paper  to  glance  toward  an  aged 
and  feeble  lady  attempting  to  cross 
Superior  Street.  Stubby  had  seen  the 
lady  before — just  yesterday — and  on 
the  same  street  corner.  There  was 
something  about  the  kindly  but  wrink- 
led face  that  touched  his  heart  and 
he  had  followed  an  impulse  to  as- 
sist her  in  crossing  safely  through 
the  dense  traffic.  Her  feeble  "Thank 
you,  son,"  sent  a  thrill  surging 
through  his  soul  and  he  felt  better 
after  that.  His  stock  of  papers  seem- 
ed to  dwindle  faster  than  ever  before 
and  his  face  carried  a  perpetual  smile 
that  was  contagious. 

Stubby  had  tried  all  the  afternoon 
to  forget  about  the  lady,  but  each  time 
a  lull  occurred  in  his  paper  business, 
which  he  Avas  carrying  on  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Superior  and  Adams  streets, 
his  eyes  would  turn  in  the  direction 
of  Summit,  half  expectant  to  see  the 
lady  standing  on  the  opposite  curb 
waiting  for  the  traffic  to  clear.  And 
now,  just  as  he  was  making  change 
for  a  customer,  whom  he  was  sure 
had  never  bought  a  paper  at  his  stand 
before,  she  appeared.  She  stood  on 
the  curb  casting  glances  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  the  other.  The 
traiic  lights  changed  and  she  started 
but  a  right  hand  turn  of  an  unthink- 
ing autoist  forced  her  to  the  curb 
again.  The  lights  had  changed  again- 
st her  before  she  could  make  appre- 
ciable headway  toward  the  opposite 
side    and    there    she    remained ;    that 


same  helpless  but  kindly  expression 
on   her  face. 

Without  thought  of  the  man  stand- 
ing by  his  side  waiting  for  his  change 
Stubby  darted  across  the  street  and 
in  a  moment  he  was  standing  beside 
the   lady  on   the  opposite   side. 

"I'll  help  you  across,  lady,"  .^aid 
Stubby  as  he  took  hold  of  her  arm  in  a 
gentle   manner. 

"Thank  you,  son,''  returned  the 
old  lady.  "You're  the  same  boy  who 
assisted  me  yesterday;  aren't  yon? 
Yes,  I  know  yon  are  the  same.  God 
bless  you,  son.  It  isn't  every  boy 
that  will  help  an  old  ladv  in  a  large 
city. ' ' 

"I'm  glad  to  help  you,"  returned 
Stubby  in  a  modest  manner  as  he  guid- 
ed her  across  the  street.  "I  sell 
papers  here  on  the  corner.  That  is 
I  have  been  selling  papers  here.  This 
is  my  last  day  at  this  stand  though." 

"You're  going  to  quit  selling  pap- 
ers ? ' '  questioned  the  lady  as  she  stop- 
ped  for  a  moment  before   the   stand. 

"No,"  answered  Stubby.  '"I'll 
have  to  look  around  for  another  stand 
though.  The  news  agency  has  given 
this  place  to  another  boy.  It's  the 
best  stand  in  the  city  too.  I  hate  to 
lose  it." 

"That's  too  bad,"  said  the  lady. 
"I  do  hope  you  find  another  place  as 
good  as  this  one  has  been." 

"Well,  I  do,  too,"  returned  Stubby. 
"I've  got  to  make  enough  money  to 
send  mother  some  each  week. ' '  Stub- 
by suddenly  realized  what  his  inter- 
est in  the  lady  comprised.  She  re- 
minded  him   of  his   own  mother  bent 
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with  age  and  no  doubt  at  that  very 
moment  sitting  before  the  west  wind- 
ow of  the  little  cottage  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Boston,  thinking  about  her 
son  in  the  western  city.  Stubby  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  pocket  to  feel  the 
letter  which  he  had  written  to  her  that 
noon  and  in  which  he  would  place  a 
money  order  before  entrusting  it  to 
the  mail.  As  he  did  so,  he  became 
aware  of  the  feel  of  coins  in  his  clos- 
ed hand  and  bethought  himself  of  the 
man  who  had  purchased  a  paper  a 
few  minutes  before.  He  looked  about 
but  the  man  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"I  forgot  all  about  his  change," 
muttered  Stubby  to  himself.  "I'll 
just  keep  it  here.  Perhaps  he'll  come 
around   this   way   after   awhile.'' 

Several  customers  approached  just 
then  for  their  papers  and  Stubby  was 
kept  busy  for  a  few  minutes  making 
change  and  handing  out  the  paper  or 
magazine  wanted.  After  disposing  of 
the  customers  he  turned  toward  the 
place  where  the  lady  was  standing, 
but  she  had  moved  on  down  the  street. 
He  could  get  a  glimpse  now  and  then 
of  her  black  dress  a  half  block  dis- 
tant and  a  smile  spread  over  his  face 
as  his  thoughts  reverted  once  more  to 
his  mother. 

"Mother  will  be  glad  to  get  my 
letter,"  he  said  to  himself.  ''-'She 
is  always  glad  to  get  them.  But  she 
don't  know  how  I  am  sacrificing  in 
order  to  provide  for  her  and  Bobby. 
I  am  glad  that  Bob  can  stay  in  school 
so  he  won't  need  to  sell  papers  or  take 
some  other  work  even  less  productive 
of  income.  I  don't  know  how  long 
I  will  be  able  to  keep  the  money  going 
home.  I  certainly  wish  I  knew  of  a 
good  newstand  but  I'll  have  time  to- 
morrow to  shift  around  and  see  what 


I  can  find. " 

Stubby  was  kept  busy  for  the  next 
hour  supplying  the  needs  of  the  trade. 
His  corner  was  an  exceptionally  busy 
one  and  the  envy  of  all  the  news  ven- 
dors in  the  city.  It  was  not  so  pro- 
ductive of  income  prior  to  Stubby's 
taking  it  charge.  Its  popularity  seemed 
to  date  from  his  entrance  into  the 
downtown  district.  Hundreds  of  office 
men  delayed  buying  their  papers  until 
they  reached  Superior  and  Adams 
Equally  as  many  office  girls  came  to 
Stubby's  stand  to  get  the  latest  maga- 
zines. His  smiling  countenance  and 
amicable  attitude  daily  won  new  cus- 
tomers. 

His  stand  was  never  closed  it  seem- 
ed. One  could  buy  the  earliest  morn- 
ing paper  there  or  could  obtain  a 
chocolate  bar  or  his  favorite  magazine 
after  the  latest  night  show.  Stubby's 
stand  constituted  his  home.  In  the 
far  corner  of  the  little  room,  almost 
hidden  from  view  by  the  magazine 
racks,  stood  a  small  cot  where  the 
boy  stretched  his  weary  form  in  the 
early  hours  of  morning  and  around 
the  corner  stood  a  hamburger  stand 
where  he  was  a  steady  customer  at 
officer  on  the  beat,  timed  his  arrival 
at  the  corer  daily  to  watch  the  stand 
Avhile  Stubby  satisfied  his  hunger  at 
the  stand. 

"Here,  Stubby,"  called  the  friend- 
ly voice  of  Tim  at  that  moment  as  he 
approached  the  stand.  "You'll  be 
wantin'  yer  supper.  Run  along  now 
and  eat  while  I  hang  around  close.  If 
there  are  any  customers  I'll  supply 
their  needs." 

"Thanks,  Tim,"  replied  Stubby, 
"but  I'm  not  hungry  tonight." 

Tim  looked  the  boy  over  closely,  but 
Stubby  turned  his  face  in  the  oppo- 
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site    direction. 

"Look  here,  boy,"  said  Big  Tim  as 
he  took  hold  of  the  hoy's  shoulders 
and  turned  him  about  so  he  could 
look  into  the  deep  blue  eyes  "I'll 
not  be  forgettin'  yer  kindness  soon. 
Take  this  quarter  and  go  buy  your- 
self a  little.  I'll  watch  the  stand. 
It'll  he  the  last  time  for  a  while  1 
reckon,"  and  the  officer  turned  his 
own  face  away.  It  was  not  easy  for 
Tim  Murphy  to  stand  by  and  see  his 
young  friend  removed  from  the  post 
which  he  had  filled  so  ably  for  sev- 
eral years.  Not  after  the  way  Stub- 
by had  assisted  him  in  retaining  his 
position  on  the  force  after  that  trial 
before  the  commission  on  the  charges 
for  discourtesy.  Stubby  had  heard 
the  entire  conversation  between  Tim 
and  the  law  violator  whom  he  was 
placing  under  arrest  and  when  the 
fellow  tried  to  discredit  Murphy  by 
bringing  charges  against  him  for  al- 
leged discourtesy  Stubby  came  to  his 
assistance.  Due  to  Stubby's  version 
of  the  affair  Tim  had  been  completely 
exonerated  and  returned  to  his  pre- 
vious standing  on  the  force. 

"No,  Tim.  Thanks  just  the  same,'' 
returned  Stubby.  "I  just  don't  feel 
like   eating   anything  just   now.'' 

' '  Well,  then, ' '  persisted  Tim, '' '  come 
around  to  the  house  after  you  are 
through  tonight  and  we'll  have  a  late 
lunch  together.  You  know, ' '  he  con- 
tinued as  he  noticed  Stubby  was  about 
to  offer  excuses,  "you  promised  you 
would  whenever  your  duties  were  such 
that  you  could  spare  the  time.  Hel- 
lo, I  wonder  what  that  fellow  want's 
over  there.  He 's  motioning  for  me 
to  come  his  way, "  and  big  hearted 
Tim  Murphy  started  in  the  direction 


of  the  opposite  corner.  "I'll  be  ex- 
pectin'  you,''  he  called  to  Stubby  ov- 
er his   shoulder. 

Stubby  watched  his  friend  cross  the 
street.  He  had  not  noticed  who  it 
was  that  Tim  was  going  to  meet  but 
now  he  saw  the  man  who  had  pur- 
chased a  paper  earlier  in  the  evening 
standing  on  the  corner  and  he  thought 
of  the  change  laying  on  the  cash  reg- 
ister. 

"I'll  just  run  over  there  with  the 
change,"  thought  Stubby  and  with 
the  money  in  his  hand  he  started 
across  the  street  but  when  he  reach- 
ed the  opposite  side  neither  the  man 
nor  Tim  Murphy  was  in  sight.  "I 
wonder  where  they  could  have  gone 
so  quickly?"  said  Stubby  to  him- 
self as  he  recrossed  the  street  to  his 
stand. 

The  evening  passed  slowly  for  Stub- 
by. Business,  however,  was  brisk  and 
he  seemed  to  have  sold  more  pap-.ra 
and  magazines  than  ever  before," 
"This  is  my  last  night  on  this  cor- 
ner, ' '  he  kept  saying  over  and  over 
and  over  to  himself  and  he  tried  to 
display  his  best  smiles  to  his  custom- 
ers but  there  was  something  lacking 
in  his  smile.  There  was  a  sadness 
that  caused  many  customers  to  turn 
for  another  glimpse  in  his  direction 
as  they  moved  away. 

Trade  gradually  tapered  off  and 
Stubby  found  himself  alone  on  the 
street  corner.  The  broad  walks  were 
all  but  deserted  and  he  made  ready 
to  close  his  shop.  He  carefully  stow- 
ed away  the  bits  of  iron  and  bricks 
which  he  weighted  down  his  papers 
on  the  walk.  His  successor  would 
need  them,  he  reasoned,  and  there 
was  no  use  making  things  difficult  for 
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the  fellow  to  follow.  He  counted  the 
cash  in  his  cash  drawer  and  placed 
it  in  a  strong  leather  bag  which  he 
secured  to  his  belt  beneath  his  coat. 
After  dropping  down  the  side-boards 
and  locking  them  from  within,  lie  de- 
parted to  make  his  call  on  Uni  Mur- 
phy. 

True  to  his  promise,  Tim  was  wait- 
ing for  Stubby.  Mrs.  Murphy  had  a 
nice  warm  lunch  ready  for  them  and 
together  they  sat  down  to  eat.  Stub- 
by found  that  he  was  really  hungry 
and  it  did  Mrs.  Murphy's  heart  good 
to  see  the  boy  make  away  with  sever- 
al of  her  home-made  tarts. 

; '  They  beat  anything  I  've  had  since 
I  left  home,"  said  Stubby.  "Mother 
used  to  bake  just  like  that,"  and  he 
hung  his  head  low  over  his  plate  to 
hide  the  tears  that  came  into  his  eyes. 

But  Mrs.  Murphy  knew  without 
looking  into  his  eyes  that  they  were 
filled  with  tears  and  she  left  the  room 
softly  to  return  with  several  moi'1/ 
tarts    which    she    laid    before    Stubby. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Murphy," 
said  Stubby,  ''but  really  I  have  had 
more   than   enough.' ' 

"Tut!  Tut,  Boy,"  said  Tim  in  his 
jovial  manner.  "It  ain't  often  that 
we  have  company  at  table,  is  it,  Moth- 
er ?  Go  ahead  and  eat  some  more, ' 
and  he  laid  a  fatherly  hand  on  the 
boy's  shoulder.  "It's  a  bit  of  good 
news  I've  got  fer  ye  tonight,  Stub- 
by," he  continued.  "Yer  know  that 
newstand  at  the  corner  of  Randolph 
and    Summit  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Stubby  looking  up. 
"What  about  it?  That  stand  belongs 
to  the  Union  News  Company,  and  is, 
or  could  be  made  just  as  profitable 
as   the   one   on   Superior   and   Adams. 


Jake  Parker  has  had  that  stand  for 
a  good  many  years;  I  am  told  twenty 
years." 

' '  Yes,  that  is  the  one, ' '  replied 
Tim.  "  Old  Jake  has  made  money  at 
that  stand  but  he  is  well  up  in  years 
and  I  understand  he  is  going  to  retire. 
Funny,  isn't  it,  to  speak  of  a  news 
boy  as  an  old  man  and  retiring  on 
his  money?  But  that  is  a  fact.  It 
is  a  good  stand  and  the  Union  News 
Company  has  consented  to  allow  Jake 
to  sell  his  interest  to  someone  w'1- 
Avould  be  acceptable  to  them.  Why 
don't  you  slip  around  there  and  buy 
it?" 

Stubby  looked  at  his  friend  with  a 
questioning  countenance.  Could  Tim 
be  joking  with  him  on  such  a  serious 
uia.it-r  as  his  business  possibilities? 
Stubby  decided  that  his  friend  was 
serum?  and  only  offered  the  suggQ<- 
ti<  i;    as  a  means  of  assistance. 

'"Mo  iuiv  Jake's  interest?"  said 
Stubby  a- Un;ice.  "Why!  I  sent  ray 
la-d  cent  tome  thus  evening,  see!"  and 
fif  LiTiied  [lis  pi 'lei-  wrong  side  out. 
''This  money  bekr.g  to  the  company. 
Nd  a  cen!.  Imve  I 

"I  know,  I  know,  boy,'  said  Tim 
with  a  tender  voice.  "I  didn't  mean 
to  hurt  your  feelings.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  way  fer  you  to  raise  the  money. 
What  would  you  say  to  the  prop  isi  - 
tion  then?"  Mr.  Murphy  waited  for 
his  answer. 

"I  couldn't — I  couldn't  go  into 
debt  just  now,  Tim,"  said  Stubby. 
"'I  have  have  too  many  obligations 
back  home. ' ' 

"Yes,"  replied  Tim,  "and  no  in- 
come from  tonight  with  which  to  meet 
them."  There  was  a  silence  for  some 
few  minutes  then.     Both  man  and  boy 
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knew  that  Tim 's  last  words  had  about 
summed   up   the   situation. 

"Well!"  said  Mr.  Murphy  after 
a  few  minutes.  "-'Do  you  think  the 
corner  is  a  good  proposition  and  could 
you  make   it  pay  ? ' ' 

"Yes,"  replied  Stubby.  "I  think 
the  corner  could  be  made  to  pay  just 
as  well  as  my  last  place,  perhaps  bet- 
ter. It  depends  on  the  person  in 
charge  and  bow  he  hvaL'  ;he  public." 
■'Then  you  think  I  have  made  a 
good  investment?"  said  Mr.  Murphy. 
Stubby  looked  once  more  askance 
toward  his  friend.  The  full  meaning 
of  his  words  was  difficult  for  Stubby 
to  grasp.  At  last  he  managed  to  ask, 
'•'You  don't  mean  that  you  purchased 
Jake's  interest?" 

"Just  that,  boy,  and  nothing  more," 
said  Tim,  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  pas- 
sing through  his  soul,  his  cheeks,  glow- 
ing with  pride. 

' '  And  you  are  going  to  resign  from 
the  force  to  go  into  the  news  busi- 
ness?"  asked   Stubby. 

Bib  Tim  Murphy  sat  upright  with 
a  jerk  and  then  burst  forth  with  hear- 
ty laughter. 

"No,  Stubby,"  he  managed  to  say 
at  last.  "Not  me.  I'm  on  the  force 
for  another  few  years  and  then  I  get 
a  pension.  No.  I'm  not  going  to 
resign  from  the  force  just  yet." 

"Then  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  newsstand?"  asked  Stubby. 
The  answer  to  that  question  was 
rapidly  forming  in  Stubby 's  brain  and 
he  was  wrestling  with  himself  for  an 
answer  to  what  he  felt  sure  would  be 
Big  Tim's  proposal. 

"Weli,  you  see,"  began  Tim.  "I 
have  arranged  this  matter  sc  that  you 
can  take  it  over.     It  was  quite  easy 


and  we'll  arrange  everything  in  a  few 
days.  In  the  meantime  you  just  iro 
around  there  tomorrow  after  you  have 
completed  your  present  business  and 
take  over  the  place.  Jake  will  give 
you  the  keys  as  soon  as  you  are  ready. 
You  go  right  ahead  and  consider  your- 
self the  owner  and  start  right  in  nnk- 
in  business  and  friends  in  your  new 
stand." 

"But—"  began  Stubby.  His  sen- 
tence was  not  completed  for  just  th'-n 
Mrs.  Murphy  opened  the  door  and  ad- 
mitted a  man.  Stubby  looked  the 
newcomer  over  from  head  to  foot. 
He  was  the  man  who  purchased  a 
paper  that  afternoon  and  went  away 
without    his    change. 

"Mr.  Harrington,"  announced  Mrs. 
Murphy. 

"Come  right  in,  Mr.  Harrington," 
said  Mr.  Murphy,  as  he  rose  to  grasp 
the  outstretched  hand  bring  up  a 
chair. 

"This  is  Mr.  Stubby  Jones,  Mr. 
Harrington,"  said  Tim,  as  he  intro- 
duced his  friends. 

'"I  know  Stubby,"  said  Mr.  Har- 
rington, "although  I  never  saw  him 
before   this   evening. 

"I  have  your  change  right  here, 
Mr.  Harrington,"  said  Stubby  as  he 
reached  into  his  pocket  for  the  coins. 
' '  Never  mind  the  change,  boy,1 ' 
said  Mr.  Harrington.  "I  will  take 
papers  for  the  difference  from  you 
in  your  new  stand.  You  see  you  havp 
a   customer    already. ' ' 

Stubby  looked  from  Big  Tim  to 
Mr.  Harrington.  At  last  he  spoke. 
"So  you  know  about  my  business 
changes  as  well?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Harrington. 
"You  see  I  just  obtained  controlling 
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interest  of  the  Union  News  Company. ' ' 

"He's  the  big  fellow  behind  this 
movement  of  placing  news  vendo/a 
on  a  service  basis,"  explained  Tim. 

"And  you're  the  one  who  gave  me 
the  inspiration, ' '  said  Mr.  Harrington 
to  Stubby.  "That  old  lady  you  as- 
sisted this  afternoon  was  my  mother. 
She  has  been  in  town  several  days, 
unbeknown  to  me  until  I  saw  you  as- 
sist her  across  the  street.  She  wants 
you  to  come  around  to  the  hotel  so 
she  can  thank  you  for  your  kindness. ' ' 

"That  was  nothing,"  said  Stubby. 
"Besides  she  thanked  me  profusely  at 
the  time.  I  would  do  as  much  for 
any  aged  person. ' ' 

"I  know  you  would,"  replied  Mr. 
Harrington.  "That  is  why  my  moth- 
er sent  you  this  little  gift  as  a  token 
of  her  appreciation  of  your  kindness. 
It  is  cheap  pay  but  she  wishes  you  to 
think  of  her  gratitude  which  in  a 
measure  it  represents.  She  also  wants 
you  to  come  and  tell  her  about  your 
mother  who  lives  in  Boston.     You  see 


we  live  in  Boston  and  mother  wants 
to  call  on  Mrs.  Jones  when  we  return 
home." 

Stubby  took  the  long  envelope  hand- 
ed him  by  Mr.  Harrington.  He  tried 
to  say  something  but  a  geyser  within 
him  was  pouring  hot  tears  out  of  his 
eyes ;  there  was  a  lump  in  his  throat 
and  all  he  could  do  was  smile  a  thank 
you.  Before  Mr.  Harrington  left 
Stubby  had  given  him  his  promise  to 
call  at  the  hotel  on  the  morrow. 

Then  he  opened  the  envelope  and 
with  Tim's  assistance  and  with  Mrs. 
Murphy's  beaming  countenance  nearby 
they  made  out  that  Stubby  was  the 
recipient  of  ten  shares  of  stock  in 
the    Union   News    Company. 

"You  see,"  said  Tim.  "Mr.  Har- 
rington is  a  real  fellow.  '  That  is  why 
I  vas  able  to  arrange  for  the  purchase 
of  Jake's  newsstand  rights  and  now 
Mr.  Harrington,,  yourself  and  Tim 
Murphy  are  partners  in  a  business  on 
a  service  basis. ' ' 


CARE  OF  THE  AGED 

In  New  York  State  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  a  state  pension  for 
the  aged  and  infirm.  The  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state,  Mr.  Lehman, 
in  advocating  the  plan,  said  that  the  care  of  the  aged  is  no  more  "revo- 
lutionary and  socialistic,"  as  some  who  oppose  it  claim,  than  caring  for 
dependent  children. 

There  is  no  more  pathetic  object  than  an  old  man  or  old  woman,  past 
productive  years,  eking  out  a  bare  existence  and  constantly  haunted  by 
the  fear  of  coming  to  actual  want.  Every  community  has  them — not 
able  to  work,  too  proud  to  beg  and  absolutely  dependent  on  some  rela- 
tive, in  many  cases  not  a  near  relative.  It  may  be  that  New  York  will 
not  be  able  to  put  across  the  pension  plan  for  such  cases,  but  we  hope 
that  some  state  will  set  the  example  for  others  to  follow. — Selected. 
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FEELING  FINE" 


By  Vernie 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  person  can  have 
any  greater  asset  than  a  good  dis- 
position. Among'  our  friends,  those 
"\ve  like  best  and  enjoy  most  are  not 
the  wealthiest,  the  most  attractive  in 
appearance,  the  wittiest,  or  the  most 
talented.  They  are  the  friendly  souls 
who  have  a  sunny  smile  and  a  cheer- 
ful word:  who  do  not  stand  ready  to 
find  fault  and  criticize;  who  can  find 
enjoyment  in  the  things  Ave  enjoy:  and 
who  can  find  a  glimmer  of  silver  lin- 
ing even  when  the  clouds  hang  dark- 
est. 

Among  the  new  boys  who  came  to 
the  school  a  few  weeks  ago  was  a 
plucky  little  fellow  of  nine  years. 
He  had  bad  plenty  of  the  ups  and 
downs  of  life — mostly  ' '  downs. ' ' 
With  his  parents  divorced  and  his 
father  remarried  three  times  it  was 
small  wonder  that  be  was  reported 
as  "vagrant  and  disobedient  and  bat- 
es women."  He  had  spent  more  than 
a  week  in  jail.  He  was  without  all 
the  luxuries  and  most  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,  including  part  of  his  front 
teeth.  But  be  walked  into  the  office 
with  a  radiant  smile,  and  informed 
the  world  at  large  that  he  was  "feelin' 
fine. " 

Sometimes  new  boys  get  homesick 
when  they  come  to  the  school.  But 
it  was  soon  evident  that  Henry  was 
"nobody's  weeping  willow,"  if  one 
may  be  permitted  to  borrow  an  ex- 
pression from  the  Vocabulary  of  an 
American  Boy.  Attired  in  a  brand 
new  suit  of  overalls  he  was  soon  busy 
while  the  other  new  boys  in  the  Receiv- 
ing Cottage.   And   while   he   gathered 
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leaves,  or  ran  here  and  there  on  equally 
important  and  strenuous  tasks,  he  lift- 
ed up  his  voice  and  sang  lustily.  Nat- 
urally, folks  paused  to  listen.  Tin* 
burden  of  bis  song  was  "'I  Ain't  (jrcfn- 
na  be  Treated  This  A-way. "  The 
cheerful  tune  belied  the  sad  senti- 
ment, but  Htiny  kept  on  singing. 
"Say,  Henry,  where  did  you  learn 
that  song,"  somebody  finally  inquir- 
ed. "(),  I  learned  that  at  Sunday 
School,'"  was  the  amazing  answer. 
But  Henry  had  probably  been  in  at- 
tendance at  other  places  than  Sunday 
School  in  the  course  of  his  wander- 
ings! He  knew  several  catchy  little 
airs,  and  he  sang  them  on  the  slight- 
est provaeation.  And  always,  if  any- 
one asked  him  how  he  was  feeling, 
the  answer  was  the  same — "Feelin7 
fine. ' ' 

Henry  developed  a  light  case  of 
scarlet  fever  last  week.  And  at  pre- 
sent he  is  isolated,  with  a  nurse  to 
keep  him  company,  in  the  little  white 
cottage  on  the  campus  which  is  used 
as  an  infirmary.  He  hasn  't  been  very 
^sick,  though,  and  a  visitor,  standing 
outside  the  door  the  other  day  called 
out — "How  are  you  feeling,  now." 
Like  a  flash  came  the  answer — "Just 
tine ! ' ' 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why 
everybody  liked  Henry.  Even  in  speak- 
ing of  him,  folks  smile,  thinking  of 
his  funny  little  grin,  his  brown  eyes 
that  shine  with  the  joy  of  living — 
even  in  a  world  that  hasn 't  been  any 
too  kind  to  him. — and  his  instant 
responsiveness  to  kindness  from  oth- 
ers.    James    Foley,    the    writer,    just 
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about  sums  up  his  case  for  us — 


"Feelin'    fine'' — we    hope    he'll    stay, 
All  his  three  score  that-a-way, 
Lettin'   his   demeanor  be 
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Sech  as  you  could  have  or  me 
If  we  tried,  and  went  along 
Spillin'    little    drops    o'    song, 
Lettin'  rosebuds  sort  o'  twine 

O'er  th'  thorns  and  "feelin'  fine." 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  basement  of  Eighth  Cottage  is 
being  renovated  this  week,  and  will 
be  given  a   new  coat  of  paint. 


Mr.  George  Ross,  Director  of  State 
Owned  Farms,  spent  Saturday  at  the 
school  in  conference  with  school  offi- 
cials. 


Miss  Helen  Myers,  of  Spencer,  and 
Miss  Lois  Littlejohn,  of  Tennessee, 
spent  Sunday  with  friends  at  th ; 
school. 


Kacey  Smith,  who  was  injured  in 
the  tragic  wreck  in  which  Mr.  Paul 
Hood  was  killed,  came  back  from  the 
hospital  last  week,  and  seem  to  be 
quite  well  enough  to  resume  the  regu- 
lar school  routine. 


Digging  sweet  potatoes  is  another 
form  of  activity  on  the  farm.  Several 
hundred  bushels  have  been  gathered 
already,  and  indications  are  that  the 
crop  will  total  more  than  six  hundred 
bushels.  Our  new  electric  drying 
equipment  will  be  used  for  the  first 
time  in   curing  these   potatoes. 


John  Taylor,  a  Greensboro  boy  who 
paroled  from  the  school  some  three 
years  ago,  paid  us  a  brief  visit  Satur- 
day afternoon.     John  looks  well,  and 


has  every  appearance  of  having  been 
in  line  with  all  of  his  good  resolutions 
made  while  here.  He  reports  that  he 
is  now  living  with  his  family  in  High 
Point,  has  a  good  job,  and  is  working 
reuularlv. 


Among  other  activities  on  the  farm 
was  the  sowing  recently  of  forty  acres 
of  barley  and  forty  acres  of  oats. 
With  all  the  oats  crimson  clover  was 
sown,  together  with  an  additional 
tAventy  acres  sown  in  clover  alone 
This  clover  is  peculiar  in  that  it  con- 
tains no  weed  seed.  Five  thousand 
pounds  of  seed  were  stripped  by  hand 
by  the  boys  of  the  school,  and  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  crop  is  expected  from 
such  seed.  Eight  acres  of  alfalfa,  re- 
cently  sown,   shows   up   nicely. 

Hallowe'en  is  the  big  event  of  the 
week.  As  the  Uplift  goes  to  print  the 
boys  are  keeping  a  weather  eye  on 
the  school  building,  with  interest  cen- 
tered around  all  suspicious  looking 
boxes  and  any  hammering  and  sawing 
going  on  in  the  basement  or  outside. 
A  party  is  no  fun  without  plenty  of 
refreshments,  and  the  boys  have  been 
considerably  elated  over  the  report 
that  the  bakery  would  turn  out  some 
two  thousand  extra  rolls  Thursday. 
Tell    that    to    any   bov    and    hear   him 
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shout— "HOT  DOG." 


A  light  case  of  scarlet  fever  was 
developed  this  week  by  a  boy  in  Tenth 
Cottage.  Since  the  boy  had  been  at 
the  school  less  than  a  month,  it  was 
impossible  to  decide  when  or  where 
he  was  exposed  to  the  disease.  He 
has  been  segregated  and  is  being  car- 
ed for  by  a  nurse.  He  is  getting 
along  nicely — in  fact  he  declares  that 
he  is  well  already.  However,  he  will 
be  kept  away  from  all  the  other  boys. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Tenth  Cottage 
is  in  quarantine  to  prevent  a  possible 
spreading  of  the  disease.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  there  will  be  no  more 
cases. 

Afternoon  services  the  past  Sunday 
were  in  charge  of  our  friend,  Mr,  A. 
C.  Sheldon  of  Charlotte.  Several 
years  ago  Mr.  Sheldon  volunteered  to 
provide  for  the  church  services  on 
the  fourth  Sunday  afternoon  in  each 
month,  and  he  has  not  once  failed  to 
bring  not  only  a  preacher  or  a  layman 
to  s]  oak  and  he  usually  brings  some 
special  music.  Last  Sunday  Rev.  Her- 
bert Spaugh  of  the  Charlotte  Mora- 
vian church  brought  a  very  timely 
message,  using  the  legend  of  The 
Three  Jewels  as  a  basis  for  his  re- 
marks. Mr.  Bell,  who  has  on  other 
occasions  sung  for  the  boys,  rendered 
two  selections.  Mr.  Bell  was  accom- 
panied by  his  gifted  daughter,  Miss 
Sara  Bell  who  played  a  selection  from 


Rachimanoff  in  addition  to  the  vocal 
numbers. 

Training  School  boys  haven't  much 
in  common  with  the  poet  who  had  an 
idea  that  autumn  was  the  saddest  time 
of  all  the  year.  Lots  of  nice  things 
happen  in  autumn.  There's  Hallo- 
we'en, for  instance,  and  Thanksgiv- 
ing, and  Christmas  coming  nearer 
every  day.  And  in  between  times 
such  events  occur  as  harvesting  the 
peanuts.  After  they  are  pulled  and 
picked  and  washed  they  aiv-  spread 
out  to  dry — bushels  and  bushels 
of  them  Generally  I  hey  are  spread 
on  the  bridge  acvss  the  highway. 
Can  you  imagine  a  peanut  left  wbrn 
fhey  are  in  plain  -.ngn  o!!  iiu> v-  than 
five  hundred  boys  for  days  at  a 
time?  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  boys 
that  comparatively  few  peanuts  dis- 
appear. Sometime;  a  youngster  can't 
resist  the  temptation  to  pocket  a  few 
but  this  is  the  exception.  Generally 
speaking,  the  boys  show  a  mighty  fine 
spirit  about  any  thing-  of  the  kind. 
They  know  that  the  peanuts  are  for 
their  enjoyment,  and  that  it  is  only 
fair  to  leave  them  alone  until  such 
time  as  they  may  be  divided  out.  Last 
Aveek  one  "pulling"  was  put  away, 
and  this  Aveek  there  will  be  more  to 
folloAV.  An  inquiry  as  to  the  possible 
amount  of  the  crop  brought  the  in- 
formation that  there  Avould  be  a  coup- 
le of  hundred  bushels. 
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THINKS  OF  OTHERS 

Did  you  ever  hear  a  little  story  of  a  poor  woman  in  Glasgow,  ivho  one 
summer  day  was  walking  along  a  street  in  which  some  poorly-clad  children 
were  running  about  barefooted?  A  policeman  saw  the  woman  stoop  doivn,  pick 
up  something  and  roll  it  up  in  her  apron. 

Thinking  it  must  be  something  valuable  the  policeman  demanded  to  know 
what  she  had  concealed  in  her  apron.  This  she  refused  to  tell  him  and  he 
threatened  to  arrest  her  if  she  did  not  unroll  her  apron  and  show  him  what 
it   concealed. 

At  last  she  did  this  and  the  only  thing  he  found  was  a  few  bits  of  broken 
glass.  He  was  annoyed  and  vented  his  feelings  on  the  woman  by  upbraiding 
her  for  picking  up  such  rubbish. 

In  defense  she  gave  this  beautiful  reason:  "I  thought  I  would  take  them  out 
of  the  way  of  the   bairn's  feet." 

Did  she  serve?  ,As  I  read  it  I  thought  of  other  "bits  of  glass"  that  Lie 
around.  There  are  broken  spirits,  broken  hopes  and  other  broken  things,  that 
may  hurt  some  heart — From  Margaret  Bottome's  Year  Book. 


HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR  IS  DUE 


At  the  Applachian  State  College,  Boone,  on  the  evening  of  October.  26th, 
something  over  1,000  people  assembled,  in  the  main  auditorium  of  the  insti- 
tution, to  pay  honor  to  one— a  benefactor,  D.  D.  Doughtery,  who  visualized 
this  school  back  in  the  80 's  and  lived  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labors  materialize. 
The  program  was  impressive  and  appropriate;  the  object  of  the  occasion  was 

clear,  not  a  discordant  note  was  sounded,  but  each  and  every  one  honored  with 
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a  place  on  the  program,  in  unison  of  thought,  gave  beautiful  tribute  to  the 
man,  co-founder  of  the  institution  and  a  mainstay  in  its  existence  until  his 
death  a  few  months  ago. 

The  former  students,  as  an  evidence  of  high  appreciation  of  Prof.  Dought- 
erty's  unselfish  life,  and  his  valuable  contribution  towards  education  for  the 
sake  of  the  mountain  child,  presented  to  the  school  an  oil  portrait  of  this  man, 
— pioneer,  student,  scholar,  builder  and  Christian  gentleman.  As  an  edu- 
cator, he  was  the  peer  of  any,  and  begun  his  career  as  a  teacher  in  the  lean 
days;  but  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  speakers  "he  was  a.  man  of  steadfast 
purpose,"  high  ideals,  and  the  possessor  of  a  strong  moral  courage  that  serv- 
ed him  well  in  every  vicissitude  of  life.  During  this  period  of  history  of 
North  Carolina,  when  Prof.  Doughtery  was  blazing  the  way  for  higher  cul- 
ture, it  meant  a  sacrifice  in  a  social  way  and  a  small  remuneration. 

We  thank  heaven  that  the  influence  of  such  a  character  can  never  die,  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  fruits  of  his  labors  are  as  the  sands  of  the  sea — he  will 
live  always  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  benefitted  by  his  works  and  the  influ- 
ence of  his  Christian  life. 

•  ••*•*••••** 

POETS  ARE  BORN 

Every  poem,  every  song  or  national  air  comes  from  the  mind  of  some  writer 
who  received  an  inspiration  by  some  incident,  or  environment.  This  kind 
of  work  never  eminates  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  who  receives  a  compensation 
for  work.  This  story  we  have  read  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  father  of 
American  poetry,  born  of  the  strictest  Puritan  parentage  of  the  New  England 
states  in  1794.  Just  a  short  sketch  of  his  life  will  show  that  inheritance  and 
influence  of  home  life  temperamentally  fitted  him  for  his  splendid  contribu- 
tions of  literary  merit.  His  father  was  a  village  physician  of  splendid  at- 
tainments, and  his  mother,  a  direct  descendant  of  John  and  Priscilla  Alden, 
the  earliest  Puritans  was  recognized  as  a  dignified  and  "stately  lady,"  who 
Avielded  a  great  influence  over  her  son.  It  was  the  desire  of  William's  father 
that  his  son  should  be  a  professional  man,  but  of  no  avail.  It  can  be  truly 
said  that  the  rugged  and  picturesque  hill  country  around  the  old  homestead 
developed  in  the  boy  an  absorbing  love  of  nature  which  is  an  outstanding 
characteristic  of  his  works.  He  loved  the  woods,  the  hills  and  the  rivulets 
that  gave  him  the  power  to  picture  vividly  all  that  he  felt  in  verse.     One 
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December  everting  while  Brvant  was  wending  his  way  to  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage "kinder  forlorn  and  desolate,''  as  he  expressed  it,  he  stopped  to  admire 
the  afternoon  glow  of  a  beautiful  sunset.  It  was  here  that  he  noticed  a  lone 
bird  making  its  flight  to  its  nightly  shelter.  For  a  time  he  followed  the 
bird 's  flight  with  his  eyes,  and  when  he  could  no  longer  catch  a  glimpse  of  it, 
he  resumed  his  journey  with  a-  stouter  heart  and  revigorated  muscles.  On 
arriving  at  his  destination  where  he  was  to  spend  the  night  he  wrote  out  a 
little  poem  that  has  become  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  gems  of  American 
verse — Waterfowl : 

"He  who  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  thro'  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 

In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright. ' ' 

************* 

THE  MATERIALISTIC  SHOULD  NOT  REGISTER  FIRST 

In  a  way  this  has  been  a  materialistic  age,  giving  great  emphasis  to  finer 
and  up-to-date  equipment  in  community  enterprises  to  the  oblivion  of  the 
real  essentials  that  time  can  not  efface.  A  finer  and  up-to-date  equipment 
has  been  the  ambition  in  our  school  building  program,  all  of  which  we  might 
say  is  imperative,  but  at  the  same  time  we  heartily  agree  with  the  Reidsville 
Enterprise  in  saying  that: 

Personality  is  the  all  important  factor  in  every  great  enterprise,  wheth- 
er it  be  business,  education  or  community  progress,  and  would  be  far 
better  to  have  a  million  dollar  school  teacher  in  a  thousand  dollar  school 
building  than  a  thousand  dollar  teacher  in  a  million  dollar  school.  The 
first  essential  for  human  betterment  is  to  have  inspiring  personalities  in 
positions  of  leadership. 

The  most  important  thing  in  social  progress  is  to  have  bright  and  able 
men  and  women  working  in  such  positions  as  teachers,  ministers  and 
legislators,  as  their  thoughts  are  shaping  purposes  and  lives  of  the 
coming  generation. 

************ 

THE  THIRTEENTH  RED  CROSS  ROLL  CALL 

Ti:e  Thirteenth  Annual  Red  Cross  Roll  Call  will  be  put  on  from  Nov.  11th, 
Armistice  Day,  the  anniversary  of  that  which  ended  the  horrors  of  the  World 
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War,  and  will  be  completed  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov.  28th,  the  day  01 
general  thanksgiving  for  the  many  blessings  of  life.  We  show  our  uiuii-r- 
standing  of  the  great  work  accomplished,  and  how  well  this  organization 
serves  the  people  in  times  of  gxeat  disasters  by  our  generous  response  to  the 
call.  This  appeal  gives  every  one  an  opportunity  to  help  in  s  small  way  to 
meet  emergency  cases  locally  or  nationally.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  or- 
ganizations of  the  country,  and  is  recognized  as  the  "'world's  greatest  mother  " 
offering  means  of  relief  to  the  needy  and  suffering  when  disaster  strikes. 
The  American  Red  Cross  also  helps  to  establish  the  friendly  spirit  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood  which  is  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  world  peace. 
May  the  roll  call  this  year  bring  into  the  organization  a  membership  larger 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  its  history.  The  American  Red  Cross  is  the 
main  artery  of  universal  service,  with  its  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  local 
units,  whereby  every  human  being  in  need  can  be  reached  through  these  many 
mediums  and  relief  given.  The  membership  fee  alone  will  give  you  an  in- 
terest in  this  great  work.  The  $1  membership  fee  is  a  fine  exampia  of  the 
majesty  of  little  things. 

************ 

EVERY  BODY  IS  YO-YOING 

Even  the  Jackson  Training  School  boys  are  Yo-Yoing.  They  are  adepts 
and  could  easily  enter  any  Yo-Yo  contest  and  come  out  with  the  prize.  It 
is  a  fine  picture  to  see  hundreds  of  boys  all  Yo-Yoing  at  one  time,  and  thor- 
oughly enjoying  throwing  the  trick-top  that  requires  considerable  art  to  keep 
the  contraption  going.  The  Yo-Yo  is  the  product  of  the  fertile  mind  of  an 
elevator  boy  in  some  place  of  business  out  West.  Any  one  can  copy,  but  to 
develop  an  original  thought,  and  one  that  has  given  as  much  pleasure  as  the 
Yo-Yo  to  young  people,  shows  up  the  elevator  boy  to  be  something  of  a  gen- 
ius.    But,  why  called  Yo-Yo,  please? 


HIGHWAY  TO  ALBEMARLE  SOON  WILL  BE  COMPLETED 

We  are  pleased  to  know  that  the  Concord-Albemarle  Highway  will  soon 
be  completed.  We  predict  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  travelled  roads 
in  the  State.     This  route  shortens  the  distance  from  this  point  to   Raleigh, 
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and  it  carries  one  through  a  part  of  the  country  that  is  recognized  for  its 
scenic  beauty.  We  recall  hearing  a  banker  from  Wilmington  remark  many 
years  ago  while  summering  at  old  Lincoln  Lithia  Springs.  "I  came/'  said 
the  banker,  "to  Lincolnton  via.,  of  Albemarle,  and  I  never  saw  a  prettier 
country  in  all  my  life  than  the  country  from  Albemarle  to  Concord ' '.  This 
was  long  before  there  was  a  hard  surface  road  in  this  part  of  the  state.  It 
was  the  era  of  sand-clay  roads.  The  Stanly-News  informs  us  of  the  progress 
on  this  highway: 

The  Concord-Albemarle  Highway  will  soon  be  hardsurfaced.  It  can 
be  traveled  all  the  way  from  Concord  to  Albemarle  now  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  short  detour  about  four  miles  out  from  Albemarle.  The 
completion  of  this  work  will  fill  an  important  link  in  the  state  hardsur- 
faced system.  The  road  from  here  to  Concord,  or  rather  the  Stanly 
end  of  it,  while  a  good  top  soil  road,  has  been  a  very  dangerous  one  in 
dry  weather  on  account  of  dust,  while  in  wet  weather,  it  was  somewhat 
slippery.     But  the  hard  surface  will  do  away  with  all  of  that. 
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ONE  UNUSUAL  DANCE 


By   Old   Hurrygraph 


Did  you  ever  participate  in  one  of 
the  old-time  dances  with  a  minister? 
A  dance  that  he  himself  got  up,  man- 
aged, and  dajnced  With  the  young 
folks,  leading  the  figures  of  the  square 
dances. 

I  have.     And  never  before  or  since. 

It  was  an  occasion  of  peculiar  emo- 
tions. Mirth  and  awe  mingled  in  a 
strange  combination  with  the  music 
of  the  old-time  fiddlers,  as  they  tempt- 
ed youth  to  "trip  the  light  fantastic 
toe."  No  doubt  the  devil  laughed 
to  see  the  minister  in  such  worldly 
amusement  and  pioneering  the  couples 
through  the  mazes  of  the  dance  figures, 
and  heated  his  fires  hotter. 

This  particular  minister  held  views 
that  were  oft  astonishing  to  the  mas- 
ses, and  repulsive  to  their  opinion  of 
things.  He  held  with  Eccleiastes,  the 
preacher,  that  there  was  "A  time  to 
weep  and  a  time  to  laugh;  a  time  to 
mourn  and  a  time  to  dance. ' '  He  be- 
lieved in  praises  in  everything.  He 
adopted  the  idea  of  the  Psi'm'nt, 
' '  Praise  Him  with  timbrel  and  dances ; 
praise  Him  with  string  instruments 
and  organs." 

It  was  in  18—,  in  a  section  o£  the 
Old  North  State  where  nestled  a  sweet 
and  quaint  old  town,  of  steady  haoits, 
confirmed  convictions  that  daily  mov- 
ed in  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and 
beside  which,  divided  by  only  one 
street,  was  coming  into  existence  a 
lively  commercial  community,  bustling 
with  vivaciousness.  This  minister, 
having  a  charge  in  the  latter  called 
his  community  "the  twin-sisters,  and 
had  in  its  borders  many  sin-twisters. ' ' 


The  witty  slogan  lived  long  after 
many  of  the  participants  in  this  novel 
dance  had  passed  off  the  scene  of  act- 
ion. 

When  it  was  announced  by  the  min- 
ister that  he  would  give  an  old-fash- 
ioned dance,  at  a  selected  hotel,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  young  people 
of  the  community,  the  gossip  mills 
opened  up  in  full  force,  running  on 
full  time,  and  no  union  rates  on  the 
over-time  work.  He  was  censured 
without  mercy  by  the  orthodox  church 
members ;  criticised  harshly  and  mild- 
ly by  the  religious  non-conformists, 
and  received  kind  words  from  the 
young  guests  of  his  dance.  It  took 
place  as  scheduled.  It  was  conducted 
with  moderate  hours  and  refresh- 
ments. With  a  minimum  amount  of 
attrition  and  a  maximum  amount  of 
curiosity. 

One  of  his  parishioners  was  heard 
to  remark  that  as  he  viewed  the  unique 
dance  of  the  19th  century,  there  ap- 
peared to  his  mental  vision  a  pulpit 
hovering  about  that  throng  of  danc- 
ers, like  a  ship  upon  an  angry  sea, 
without  anchor  or  rudder.  And  that 
when  he  went  to  church  his  mentali- 
ty visioned  the  worldly-minded  young 
people  dancing  around  the  pulpit,  and 
it  was  some  years  before  this  vision 
faded  out  of  his  mind. 

This  was  long  years  ago,  but  it  is 
still  talked  about  by  the  older  per- 
sons who  witnessed  or  remember  the 
incident.  As  Shakespeare  says  in 
'As  You  Like  It"— 

"And,  looking  on  it,  with  lack-lustre 
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e.ve»  Thus  we  may  see,  quoth  he,  how  the 

Says   very   wisely,   It   is   ten   o'clock;  world  wags." 


This  life  is  a  broad  highway  along  which  we  must  all  of  us  pass, 
whether  we  will  or  not,  as  it  is  a  thoroughfare  sometimes  very  hard 
and  cruel  in  the  going,  and  beset  by  many  hardships,  so  also,  must  its 
aspect,  sooner  or  later,  change  for  the  better,  and  the  stony  track  over- 
passed, the  choking  heat  and  dust  left  behind,  we  may  reach  some  green, 
refreshing  haven,  shady  with  trees,  and  full  of  the  cool,  sweet  sound  of 
running  waters. — Jeffery  Farnol. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

(Edward  Tarrant  in  Girl's  World) 


Although  the  business  of  making 
fountain  pens  is  not  quite  forty  years 
old,  it  has  been  perfected  to  an  as- 
tonishing degree,  and  the  up-to-date 
American  pens  are  everywhere  in  de- 
mand. 

The  rubber  used  in  the  four  parts  of 
the  best  fountain  pens  is  that  known 
as  Beni-Bolivian-Para,  which  is 
bought  and  carefully  selected  in  the 
Madeira  River  section  of  Bolivia. 
This  grade  is  said  to  be  the  toughest, 
most  elastic,  and  costliest  rubber 
gathered. 

After  being  tern,  washed,  and  dried 
for  a  space  of  several  months,  it  is 
formed,  vulcanizied,  and  converted 
on  special  machinery  into  the  various 
parts,  all  of  which  finally  come  to- 
gether and  fit  to  an  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  an  inch. 

The  gold  pens  are  of  fourteen- 
canat  gold,  alloyed  with  silver  and 
copper.  This  fineness  is  the  neces- 
sary grade  for  the  purpose,  and  it 
will    withstand    wear   indefinitely,   is 


acid-proof,  non-corrosive,  and  non- 
oxidizable.  On  the  extreme  point  of 
the  best  gold  pens  used  in  fountain 
pens  there  is  fused  a  tip  of  iridium. 
This  is  the  hardest  metal  known  and 
-Very  expensive,}  costing  /something 
more  than  $1,500  a  pound.  The 
best  iridium  is  said  to  be  mined  in 
the  Ural  Mountains  of  Russia. 

The  ingenious  American  manufac- 
turers have  adapted  their  fountain 
pens  to  the  writing  requirements  of 
all  peoples.  For  example,  in  Burma, 
the  method  of  writing  is  from  right  to 
left,  a  circumstance  that  calls  for  a 
certain  style  of  r-eti  point.  This  is 
satisfactorily  supplied  by  the  Ameri- 
can pens,  inasmuch  as  the  gold  points 
are  made  by  expert  craftsmen. 

During  the  eighty  careful  opera- 
tions) through  which,  a  gold  pen  pas- 
ses it  is  quite  possible  to  furnish  the 
pen  with  any  particular  style  of 
point  that  may  be  required  for  any 
writing. 
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GOVERNOR  MARTIN  BURIED  NEAR 
REIDSVILLE 


(Reidsville   Review) 


The  following  interesting  story  was 
written    by    Thurman    Martin : 

Strange  facts  that  shed  the  cour- 
age, temperament  and  ability  of  the 
first  governor  of  North  Carolina — 
Alexander  Martin — have  been  focused 
upon  the  life  of  that  truly  great  man 
since  he  died,  yet  few,  if  any,  stories 
have  dwelt  upon  the  every-day  life 
he  lived,  from  the  time  he  became 
governor  until  he  passed  away  at  his 
country  homestead  on  Dan  river,  in 
Rockingham  county. 

Governor  Martin  came  of  Scotch- 
Irish  parents.  His  father  was  Hugh 
Martin,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who 
came  from  Ireland,  settling  in  New 
Jersey,  in  the  17th  century.  Hugh 
Martin  had  eight  sons,  several  of 
whom  settled  in  Virginia,  later  com- 
ing to  North  Carolina.  Of  these  eight 
sons  there  were  Governor  Martin  and 
Col.  James  Martin,  who  gained  notice 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  after- 
ward. Of  this  proud,  Scotch-Irish 
strain  which  fled  religious  oppression 
in  Scotland,  going  to  Ireland,  not  one 
has  shown  such  remarkable  accom- 
plishments as  Alexander. 

On  Alexander  Martin  fell  the  bur- 
den and  the  honor  of  becoming  the 
first  governor  of  this  state  after  it 
had  passed  from  under  English  rule. 
And  for  five  successive  terms  he  serv- 
ed his  state  well,  later  on  being  a 
representative  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  close  friend  of  Orandates  Davis, 
both  men  fought  side  by  side  to  make 
the  bulwarks   of  their  state   stronger 


and  to  give  it  a  more  fitting  govern- 
ment. 

Alexander  Martin,  young  and  hot- 
headed, had  several  split  battles  with 
Lord  Tryon,  which  all  but  resulted  in 
the  lord  being  downed  by  the  hot- 
headed temperament  of  the  governor- 
to-be. 

Something  Bonapartio  in  Alexander 
Martin's  makeup  fitted  him  for  an 
executive  place,  which  was  brought 
out  in  his  appointment  as  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Revolutionary  War.  So 
tempermental  was  the  young  officer 
that  it  is  said  he  took  orders  into  his 
own  hands  at  times,  and  was  almost 
called  down  for  insubordination.  But 
higher  officers,  recognizing  his  ability 
and  capability,  instead  of  throwing 
him  out,  heaped  greater  duties  upon 
him,  which  he  easily  performed. 

The  young  cock-sure  officer  grew  in 
rank  until  the  war  was  over,  leaving 
him  crowned  with  many  honors,  and 
a  hero  born  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  His  fame  lived  with  him,  which 
was  borne  out  by  his  popularity  after 
the  war  in  beng  chosen  the  first  gov- 
ernor  of   North    Carolina. 

Unwritten  history  tells  the  story  of 
Governor  Martin  and  Orandate 
Davis,  both  of  whom  had  been  sum- 
moned to  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  at  Philadelphia, 
being  late  for  that  historical  episode 
in  American  history.  Somehow  they 
missed  stage  coach  connection,  it  is 
said,  and  were  several  hours  late  for 
the  actual  signing  of  the  declaration. 
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When  by  rights  their  names  should 
appear  on  that  immortal  paper,  they 
were  left  entirely  off.  No  one  knows, 
but  it  is  supposed  that  Alexander 
Martin  must  have  become  tempera- 
mental at  this  point,  and  demanded 
that  he  should  sign,  yet  formality 
kept  the  names  of  the  two  from  the 
scroll  of  honor. 

Many  of  the  incidents  in  the  life 
of  Alexander  Martin  would  fill  pages 
of  narrative,  but  one  that  stands  out 
prominently  among  them  is  the  rec- 
ognition of  services  rendered  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  George  Wash- 
ington. Before  George  Washington 
left  the  capital  on  his  hstorical  tour 
of  the  south,  he  had  two  loving  cups 
engraved  fittingly,  for  the  governor, 
who  was  then  retired  and  living  at 
his  plantation  Danbury,  in  Rocking- 
ham county.  After  Washington  had 
passed  down  east,  and  on  the  me- 
morial tour,  when  he  stopped  under 
the  historical  oak  tree  near  Wilming- 
ton, which  is  now  pointed  out,  he 
came  west  of  Salem,  where  he  stop- 
ped at  Salem  tavern.  From  there, 
with  a  big  eseojt  <  '  1(<?»  s-  '.i...  :>  and 
bands  he  i^r-sed  ■  >  1  fcowru.i  .Martin's 
plantation,  "Danbury,'"  where  he 
stopped  overnight,  partaking  of  Alex- 
ander Martin's  hospitality.  While 
stopping  /at  the  plantation  of  the 
governor,  Washington  presented  the 
loving  cups  under  great  formality, 
there  recognizing  the  underlying  serv- 
ices Alexander  Martin  had  rendered 
the  state  and  nation  before  his  re- 
tirement from  public  life.  -,  ■.  , 

Tradition  says  the  two  loving  cups 
remained  in  the  household  until  Gov- 
ernor Martin's  death,  and  were  after- 
wards  lost.     Years   later   one   of   the 


cups  was  discovered  in  a  negro  cabin, 
and  the  negro  woman  had  been  using 
it  to  cut  her  biscuits  with,  little 
knowing  its  real  value.  The  cup  now 
has  a  fitting  place   in  some  museum. 

It  is  said  that  Governor  Martin 
disclosed  a  remarkable  hurried  exit 
of  General  Cornwallis,  while  he  was 
camping  near  Mebane.  The  coming 
of  the  patriot  soldiers  caused  him  to 
vacate  camp  hurriedly  and  in  the 
great  hurry  Cornwallis  forgot  his 
camp  chair,  which  was  found  later 
by  residents  of  the  section.  Martin 
was  said  to  have  been  the  pursuer 
there,  but  this  is  not  verified  by  writ- 
ten history. 

Retired  life  for  Alexander  Martin 
was  peaceful  and  sublime  there  on 
his  plantation  at  the  mouth  of 
Jacob 's  creek  in  Rockingham  county. 
It  is  said  he  passed  the  last  years, 
taking  life  as  it  came — hunting,  read- 
ing and  writing.  Never  married,  he 
dwelt  alone,  with  a  few  callers  daily 
to  keep  him  company.  Enemies  he 
had  few,  but  friends  were  plentiful. 
His  slaves  worked  contentedly  for 
him,  and  on  his  plantation  he  had 
many  of  them. 

Danbury,  Alexander  Martin's  plan- 
tation on  Dan  river,  was  so  named 
while  Crawford,  a  town  up  the  river, 
was  the  center  of  social  life  for  the 
section.  After  his  death  his  planta- 
tion lost  that  name,  and  it  was  given 
the  name  of  Danbury,  under  the  in- 
stignation  of  some  of  his  relatives. 

The  governor  died  at  his .  planta- 
tion ;  and  was  buried  near  his.  home, 
on  a  site  selected  •  by  himself,  ,a  cave 
in  the  rocky  cliffs  lining  the  river. 
Later  his  body  was  exhumed  and 
removed    to    another    location    on    the 

plantation,  which  has  never  been  dis- 
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covered,  although  search  has  been 
made  time  and  again. 

Strange  as  fate  may  sometimes 
seem,  it  was  a  search  for  limestone 
Avater  that  planted  Gov.  Alexander 
Martin  and  his  kinsmen  in  the  new 
world,  first  in  New  Jersey  and  later 
in   North   Carolina. 

Natives  of  Scotland,  the  Martin 
family  branch  of  the  McCallisters, 
Me  Anally  and  Martin  clans,  were 
so  oppressed  about  their  religious  be- 
liefs that  they  fled  to  Ireland,  set- 
tling in  Hunterdon  county,  where 
they  worshiped  as  they  pleased.  From 
there  they  set  out  to  find  a  new 
land,  where  the  limestone  water  was 
plentiful,  choosing  not  to  go  back  to 
their  native  hills.  Limestone  water 
was  sought  by  this  clan  for  their 
"serious  stomach  ailment,"  the  chron- 


icles   of    the    family    say,    which    was 
described    as    "indigestion." 

Thus  the  search  for  water  which 
carried  a  clan  through  Scottish  his- 
torv,  Ireland,  the  New  England  states, 
thence  to  Virginia  and  later  to  North 
Carolina,  comprises  the  history  of  the 
ancestors  of  Gov  Alexander  Martin. 
His  hot-headedness,  temperamental 
makeup  and  fiery  spirit  were  direct 
hereditaments  of  his  Scotch  High- 
lander ancestors,  which  during  his 
life  brought  many  honors  as  well  as 
plenty  of  trouble.  Yet  history  says: 
' '  He  came  through  every  attempt  of 
courage  of  wit  with  flying  colors." 
And  he  went  to  his  grave  truly  with 
flying  colors,  and  his  many  friends 
made  a  beaten  path  to  his  planta- 
tion, on  Dan  river,  down  in  Rocking- 
ham county. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  GIRLS 

I  believe  in  the  home,  in  womanhood,  in  motherhood — for  these  three 
are  the  bulwarks  of  a  girl's  Christian  life. 

I  believe  in  the  church  and  Sunday  school,  for  they  offer  opportuni- 
ties for  the  expression  of  my  desire  to  serve  and  worship. 

I  believe  in  the  beauty  of  God's  great  open  spaces.     They  teach  les- 
sons of  simplicity  and  good  taste. 

I  believe  in  work  of  the  hand  as  well  of  the  head.     There  are  no 
menial  tasks ;  it  is  our  thought  of  them  that  makes  some  tasks  seem  menial. 

I  believe  in  athletics,  for  in  sport  I  learn  to  play  fair,  train  hard  and 
sacrifice  often. 

I  believe  in  my  country,  but  with  my  love  for  America  I  have  love  for 
humanity.     Principles  sometimes  count  even  more  than  empires. 

I  believe  in  the  world  of  today,  even  with  all  its  faults  and  disappoint- 
ments. 

I  believe  in  clean  fun,  hearty  laughter,  worth-while  pictures  and  plays, 
clean  friendships,  pure  thoughts,  serious  studies  and  good  books. 

— Selected. 
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MR  PARKER'S  PEAS 

(Presbyterian  Banner) 


''Father,  I  don't  want  to  go  to 
school, ' '  said  Harry  Williams  one 
morning ;  "I  wish  you  would  always 
let  me  stay  home.  Charles  Parker's 
father  don 't  make  him  go  to  school. ' ' 

Mr.  Williams  took  the  little  boy  by 
the  hand,  and  said  kindly  to  him, 
"Come,  my  son;  I  want  to  show  you 
something. ' ' 

Harry  walked  into  the  garden  with 
his  father,  who  led  along  until  they 
came  to  a  bed  in  which  peas  were 
growing,  the  stems  supported  by  thin 
branches  which  had  been  placed  in 
the  ground.  Not  a  weed  was  to  be 
seen  about  their  roots,  nor  even  dis- 
figuring  the   walk   around  the   bed. 

'•'See  how  beautifully  these  peas  are 
growing,  my  son.  We  shall  have  an 
abundant  crop.  Now  let  me  show  you 
the  peas  in  Mr.  Parker's  garden.  We 
can  look  at  them  through  a  great  hole 
in  the  fence. ' ' 

Mr.  Williams  then  led  Harry 
through  the  garden  gate  and  across 
the  road  to  look  at  Mr.  Parker's  peas. 
After  looking  into  the  garden  for  a 
few  moments,  Mr.  Williams  said : 

"Well,  my  son,  wThat  do  you  think 
of  Mr.  Parker's  peas?" 

"Oh,  father,  I  never  saw  such  poor- 
looking  peas  in  my  life !  There  are 
no  sticks  for  them  to  run  upon,  and 
the  weeds  are  nearly  as  high  as  the 
peas  themselves." 

"Why  are  they  so  much  smaller 
and  thinner  than  ours,  Harry?" 


"Because  they  have  been  left  to 
grow  as  they  pleased.  I  suppose  Mr. 
Parker  just  planted  them,  and  never 
took  care  of  them  afterwards.  He 
has  neither  taken  out  the  weeds  nor 
helped  the  stalks  to  grow  right." 

"Yes,  that's  the  truth,  my  son.  A 
garden  will  soon  be  overrun  with 
weeds  and  briars  if  it  is  not  culti- 
vated with  the  greatest  care.  And 
just  so  it  is  with  the  human  garden. 
This  precious  garden  must  be  trained 
and  watered  and  kept  free  from  weeds, 
or  it  will  run  to  waste.  Children's 
minds  are  like  garden-beds,  and  they 
must  be  tended  even  more  carefully 
than  the  choicest  plants.  If  you  were 
never  to  go  to  school,  nor  have  good 
seeds  of  knowledge  planted  in  your 
mind,  it  would,  when  you  become  a 
man,  resemble  the  weed-covered  bed 
we  have  just  been  looking  at  instead 
of  the  beautiful  one  in  my  garden. 
Would  you  think  it  right  for  me  to 
neglect  my  garden  as  Mr.  Parker  neg- 
lects his?" 

"Oh,  no,  father;  your  garden  is  a 
good  one,  but  Mr.  Parker's  garden  is 
all  overrun  with  weeds  and  briars." 

"Or,  my  son,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  right  if  I  neglected  my  son  as  Mr. 
Parker  neglects  his,  allowing  him  to 
run  wild,  and  his  mind  uncultivated 
to  become  overrun  with  weeds?" 

Little  Harry  made  no  reply,  but  he 
understood  very  clearly  what  his  fath- 
er meant. 


"We  need  a  new  declaration  of  war  on  a  few  old  bad  habits. 
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HABITUAL  CRITICS 

(Reidsville   Review) 


No  special  talent  is  needed  to  criti- 
cise. It  is  the  simplest  thing  on  earth 
to  be  critical — to  tear  apart  that  which 
someone  has  created. 

But  a  creator  is  something  apart. 
To  create  is  to  contribute  something 
to  the  world ;  to  add  to  instead  of  take 
from. 

There  is  no  fixed  rule  for  creating. 
You  don 't  have  to  invent  a  new  ma- 
chine to  create.  You  might  create 
pleasure  for  someone,  happiness  for 
your  friends,  better  conditions  in  your 
home  community,  a  better  home  for 
your  family,  a  more  pleasant  atmos- 
phere for  those  you  work  with. 


Those  who  create  are  boosters. Com- 
munities are  made  by  such  people. 
They  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  do 
a  good  deed  and  Avhen  no  opportunity 
presents  itself,  they  make  one. 

The  critic  is  the  adverse  of  this.  He 
sees  no  good  in  anything,  particularly 
if  it  comes  from  one  of  a  creative  turn 
of  mind.  He  may  not  know  anything 
of  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  that  does 
not  matter.  It  is  his  nature  to  be 
critical  and  he  is  not  happy  unless  he 
is  criticizing  something  or  somebody. 

An  habitual  critic  is  a  detriment  in 
the  community.  He  and  his  like  are 
a   dead   weight  to  carrv. 


The   incandescent   light,    "A   Tremendous   Achievement,"    said   Presi- 
dent Hoover,  it  has  become  the  friend  of  man  and  child. 

When  Mr.  Edison  invented  the  electric  lamp  he  may  perhaps  have 
thought  just  to  produce  plain  light  and  more  of  it  at  less  cost.  I  surmise 
that  his  wildest  ambition  was  to  relieve  the  human  race  from  the  curse 
of  always  cleaning  oil  lamps,  scrubbing  up  candle  drips,  and  everlasting- 
ly carrying  one  or  the  other  of  them  about.  He  may  have  thought  to 
add  safety  to  Chicago  against  a  second  accident  from  an  oil  lamp.  But 
the  electric  lamp  has  found  infinite  variety  of  unexpected  uses.  It  en- 
ables us  to  postpone  our  spectacles  for  a  few  years  longer!  it  has  made 
reading  in  bed  infinitely  more  comfortable;  by  merely  pushing  a  button 
we  have  introduced  the  element  of  surprise  in  dealing  with  burglars ;  the 
goblins  that  lived  in  dark  corners  and  under  the  bed  have  now  been  driv- 
en to  the  outdoors;  evil  deeds  which  inhabit  the  dark  have  been  driven 
back  into  the  fartherest  retreats  of  the  night;  it  enables  ;our  cities  and 
towns  to  clothe  themselves  in  gaiety  by  night,  no  matter  how  sad  their  ap- 
pearance may  be  by  day.  And  by  all  its  multiple  uses  it  has  lengthened 
the  hours  of  our  active  lives,  decreased  our  toil,  and  enabled  us  to  read 
the  type  in  the  telephone  book.  It  has  become  the  friend  of  man  and 
child. — Selected.  ' 
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RED  CROSS  ROLL  CALL 


Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  forthcoming  Annual  Roll  Call 
of  the  Americam  Red  Cross  for 
memberships  during'  the  coming- year, 
which  will  bake  place  from  Armis- 
tice Day  to  Thanksgiving  Day,  No- 
vember 11  to  28. 

The  response  to  this  Roll  Call  di- 
rectly reflects  the  degree  of  know- 
ledge of  what  the  Red  Cross  does 
^ach  year  in  each  community.  Where 
a  Red  Cross  Chapter,  with  the  sup- 
port of  a  striong  membership,  i's  con- 
ducting a  public  health  nursing  pro- 
gram attracting  volunteer  activities 
amon£  its  people,  thus  giving  the 
town  or  city  an  even  wider  repre- 
sentation in  its  functions  than  mem- 
bership enrollment  alone  affords,  the 
people  generally  understand  just 
what  their  membership  does  for  them 
and  for  their  section. 

Out  of  each  dollar  membership  in 
the  American  Red  Cross,  fifty  cents 
is  retained  by  the  Red  Cross  for  ex- 
penditure in  behalf  of  the  community 
in  which  enrollment  is  made;  out  of 
a  $5  membership,  $4.50  is  retained  in 
the  community.  In  other  words,  all 
except  fifty  cents  of  the  member's  en- 
rollment, regardless  of  amount,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  life  or  patron  mem- 
berships, is  spent  in  his  own  town, 
city  or  county,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Thus  a  large  Chapter  enrollment  means 
direct   benefit   to   the   community. 

The  fifty  cents  from  membership 
enrollment    which    goes    to    National 


Headquarters  is  sj:)ent  in  national  and 
international  work.  Each  year  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  expended  by  Nat- 
ional Headquarters  for  relief  in  dis- 
asters for  which  no  general  appeal 
for  funds  is  made  to  the  public.  In 
many  instances,  annually,  National 
Headquarters  advances  funds  to  lo- 
cal Chapters  for  emergency  relief  in 
their  communities  following  dis.-.-tiM, 
in  order  that  this  work  will  not  be 
delayed  while  a  public  subscription 
of  relief  funds  is  under  way.  Such 
help  is  only  possible  because  of  the 
support  of  a  large  membership.  The 
increasing  demands  on  the  organiza- 
tion's personnel  and  funds  in  this  field 
alone  stresses  the  importance  of  a 
respective  enrollment  for  the  coming 
year. 

Where  Red  Cross  Chapters  have 
raised  in  their  jurisdiction  large  sums 
for  relief  of  disaster,  these  expendi- 
tures have  been  in  every  case  account- 
ed for  to  the  public  by  an  audit  by  ac- 
countants of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  degree  of  participation  of  each 
member  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  work 
of  the  Chapter  is  to  a  large  extent 
optional,  but  the  member  wh0  enrolls 
even  for  a  year  has  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  has  given  financial 
and  moral  support  to  his  or  her  Red 
Cross,  and  to  this  extent  as  an  active 
participant  in  its  work  everywhere. 
Join ! 


Despise  not  any  man,  and  do  not  spurn  anything;   for  there  is  no 
man  that  has  not  his  hour,  nor  is  there  anything  that  has  not  its  place. 

— Rabbi  Ben  Azai. 
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RED  CROSS  NURSING  SERVICE 


(Young 

In  the  minds  of  young-  folks  the 
Red  Cross  uniform,  in  these  after-the- 
war-days,  stands  pretty  generally  for 
the  skill  which  brings  a  chance  of 
life,  gentleness  and  a  kindly  spirit  of 
service. 

They    will    be    interested    to    know 
just    what    demands    are    made    upon 
some  of  the  wearers  of  this  uniform 
in   peace  time,  when  it   is  still  being 
worn   by   some   of   our   country's   fin- 
est  women.     There   are     in      service, 
throughout  the     rural     districts     and 
smaller  cities,  766  public  health  nurs- 
es, who  encounter  in  the  daily  course 
adventures  which  bring  into  play  all 
of  the  attributes  which  the  high  stan- 
dards of  the  Red  Cross  nursing  ser- 
vice require.     Without  health,   sound 
professional     education,     personality, 
and  ability  to  manage  a  great  variety 
of  situations  and  carry  responsibility, 
the  public  health  nurse  would  be  baf- 
fled by  the  variety   of  daily   difficul- 
ties confronting  her. 

Wherever  the  distinctive  gray  uni- 
form is  seen,  it  is  well  known  and 
loved,  but  the  individual  nurse  has 
to  win  for  her  service  the  trust  and 
confidence  of  the  people.  Once  firm- 
ly established  in  the  community,  she 
is  looked  to  for  an  infinite  variety  of 
services. 

In  one  family  her  initial  entrance 
was  marked  by  the  greeting,  "You 
needn't  take  your  hat  off,  you  are 
not  needed  here,— I  can  take  care  of 
my  child"— the  call  having  been  giv- 
en by  another  relative — the  nurse  did 
not  take  off  her  hat,  nor  did  she  offer 
to  do  anything.     She  explained  simply 


Folks) 

the  service  she  could  give  if  she  Avere 
needed,    left    her  (telephone    number 
and    departed    with    the   remark    that 
she    would    be    very   glad    to   help   at 
any  time.     The  next  morning  she  was 
called   and   her   visits   to   this   family 
since   that   time   have  been   forty-two 
in   number.     She  nursed  a  child  who 
developed  whooping  cough  complicat- 
ed  by     influenza — applied     first     aid 
methods  to  a  little  boy  who  attempted 
to  lasso  a  moving  car — and  has  been 
friend,   neighbor   and    advisor   to   the 
entire  family — even  the  grandparents. 
The    nurse    soon    takes    more    than 
pasing  intererst  in  the  community  in 
which  she  serves.     There  are  isolated 
sections   where  there   exists   no   other 
special  authority  to  whom  to  appeal 
for  assistance  in  many  local  troubles. 
Nurses   must   have    a    store    of   much 
wisdom   and  marvelous  tact   to  with- 
stand the  pressure  from  such  a  com- 
munity.    The  humor  of  every-day  in- 
cidents is  usually  touched  by  sadness, 
but  a  laugh  is  always  welcome  on  a 
busy  day.     One  nurse  found  herself, 
as  representing  the  Recl  Cross,  in  pos- 
session  of   one   Jersey   cow,   given    as 
security   for  a   loan.     Another,  in   an 
island  village,  was  approached  by  an 
elderly  woman  with  the  request  that 
she  admisiter  a  dose  of  "flu  vaccine" 
for  a   cold   she   had.     Looking  at   the 
bottle,   the    nurse    discovered    it   bore 
the   legend   "Do   not   use   after  June, 
1928,''    and    in    the    questioning    that 
followed   the  old   lady   said,   "Doctor 
left  that  here  in  1927  sometime — last 
time  he  was  here.     I  been  holding  to 
it  for  two  years  waiting  for  a  cold 
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at  the  same  time  there  was  someone 
to  dose  me." 

One  does  not  always  think  of  a 
nurse  in  connection  with  the  tooth- 
ache. One  nurse  utilized  the  school 
vacation  period  in  a  house-to-house 
canvass,  checking  up  on  the  children 
who  had  not  had  their  dental  work 
done  before  school  was  closed,  when 
she  found  that  summertime  services 
of  the  dentist  were  available.  When 
the  clinic  was  held  335  children  at- 
tended.    And  this  in  vacation  ! 

One  woman  in  a  little  village  sent 
for  the  nurse.  She  was  not  seriously 
ill,  but  needed  competent  bedside  care. 
The  nurse  visited  her  one  day  and 
made  her  comfortable.  The  next  day 
when  she  came,  her  public  was  wait- 
ing for  her — for  some  fifteen  neigh- 
bors had  assembled  to  see  the  "new 
f angled  notions ' '  of  tending  the  sick. 
She  utilized  the  opportunity  to  im- 
part   some   information   on   home   hy- 


giene and  care  of  the  sick.  A  good 
time  was  had  by  all,  including  the 
patient. 

The  number  of  times  when  the  nurse 
is  called  upon  to  diverge  into  social 
Avork  are  legion.  Ugly  things  exist- 
ing in  her  circle  must  be  stamped  out, 
and  if  recourse  to  other  than  medi- 
cal and  nursing  aid  is  neccessary  she 
sometimes  has  to  follow  through  where 
there  are  no  social  agencies  to  turn 
to.  The  juvenile  court  knows  her  gray 
uniform,  as  do  the  agents  of  the 
traveler's  aid — and  other  Avelfare  un- 
its. 

Nursing  services  as  well  as  other 
Red  Cross  Peace-time  services  of 
equal  importance,  among  which  are 
Frst  Aid  and  Life- Saving,  Home  Hy- 
giene and  Care  of  the  Sick,  Nutrition, 
Disaster  Relief — is  made  possible 
through    Nation    wide    membership. 

Enrollment  this  year  is  from  Ar- 
mistice   Dav    to    Thanksgiving.  Join ! 


FARMING  BY  ELECTRICITY 

Electricity  is  used  today  to  perform  125  different  kinds  of  chores  on 
the  farm.  A  few  years  ago  electricity  was  only  used  in  the  country 
for  lighting,  but  every  day  finds  some  new  application.  There  are,  for 
instance,  more  than  thirty  different  kinds  of  farm  machinery  being  op- 
erated electrically  G-rain  is  thrashed  by  electric  machinery,  feed  is 
ground,  food  for  the  live  stock  is  cut  and  mixed,  hay  is  hoisted  into 
the  barns  and  even  the  clover  is  hulled  in  this  way.  The  up-to-date 
churn  is  run  by  electricity,  even  the  incubator  is  heated  and  the  chickens 
hatched  out  by  the  same  mysterious  power.  The  farmer  of  the  future 
may  find  all  the  drudgery  of  farm  work  done  away  with,  and  instead 
of  laboring  for  long  hours  he  can  do  the  work  quickly  and  well  by  merely 
turning  on  a  switch.  We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  about  boys  leav- 
ing the  farm  to  go  to  the  city.  The  Government  is  trying  to  teach  farm- 
ers to  use  electricity  and  keep  the  boys  at  home. — Boys'  Life. 
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WIGGLES  IN  THE  SKY 


By  E. 

Jim  Grleason  thought  that  the  doctor 
would  never  finish  the  examination 
of  the  frail,  little  woman  who  was  so 
anxiously  watching  the  physician.  Mrs. 
Gleason  had  been  ill  for  a  year  and 
had  grown  so  much  worse  lately  that 
the  doctor's  visits  had  become  a  daily 
occurrence. 

The  invalid's  room  was  plainly  fur- 
nished and  lacked  the  touches  that 
showed  a  woman's  care.  An  eighteen- 
year-old  boy,  Avh0  is  the  sole  support 
of  his  mother  and  housekeeper  as 
well,  has  little  time  for  frills.  Ex- 
cept for  a  geranium  which  bravelv 
flaunted  its  red  blossom  from  a  stand 
by  the  bed,  the  room  was  bare  of 
ornaments. 

Dr.  Jameson  placed  his  thermomet 
er  in  its  case  and  patted  Mrs.  Odea- 
son's  hand  comfortingly.  "Wi  will 
have  you  right  as  wheat  in  a  short 
time.  Don't  worry,  Jim,  come  with 
me.  I  want  you  to  get  some  medi- 
cine from  my  office." 

The  doctor  picked  up  his  medicine 
case  and  motioned  for  the  boy  to 
follow   him    from    the    room. 

When  the  man  and  boy  were  well 
away  from  the  house,  Dr.  Jameson 
spoke  abruptly,  "Jim,  your  mother  ;s 
getting  along  as  well  as  can  be  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstance,  but 
will  never  be  better  until  she  has  an 
operation.  And  she  must  have  an 
operation  if  Ave  are  to  keep  her  with 

us." 

"You  mean — "  faltered  the  lad, 
but  was  unable  to  finish  his  question. 

The  doctor  dropped  a  hand  on  the 
shoulder.     "Keep    a    stiff    upper    lip, 


W.  Davis 

son.  You  are  the  man  of  the  family 
and   must   face   things   squarely." 

'"'An  operation  will  cure  her  then?" 
asked   Jim   hopefully. 

"Yes,  an  operation  will  restore 
your  mother's  health." 

The  boy,  with  a  sober  expression  on 
his  face,  walked  along  at  the  side  of 
the  doctor.  An  operation !  That 
meant  money  and  Jim  barely  manag- 
ed to  keep  the  family  of  two  supplied 
with  the  necessities  of  life.  He  had 
fifty  dollars  saved,  but  knew  that  op- 
erations were  costly. 

As  they  entered  the  doctor's  office 
the  boy  asked  slowly,  "What  will  it 
cost,  Dr.  Jameson1?" 

"One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
will  take  care  of  hospital  bills  and 
all." 

It  Avas  a  huge  sum  to  an  eighteen- 
year-old  l*d.  Where  could  he  get 
that  amount  of  money?  He  was  sil- 
ent Avhile  the  doctor  Avas  putting  up 
the  medicine.  The  kindly  man  kept 
up  a  stream  of  talk,  hoping  to  cheer 
the  lad  and  as  he  handed  the  package 
to  Jim  sadi,  "I  Avould  gladly  loan 
you  the  money  if  T  had  it.  But  you 
knoAv  hoAV  it  is  with  me?" 

"Thank  you,  sir.  But  I'll  manage 
some  Avay. ' ' 

The  boy  kneAv  hoAV  many  calls  the 
generous  doctor  made  upon  the  poor 
without  any* thought  of  receiving  pay- 
ment. His  medicine  and  services 
Avere  freely  given  to  those  who  need- 
ed his  attention. 

The  lad  Avent  back  to  the  Utile 
house  and  took  th.^  medicine  into  his 
mother's      room.     '"Her.?      you      are, 
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mother,''  he  said  cheerily.  '''This 
will  fix  you  up. ' ' 

Mrs.  Gleason  smiled  up  gratefully 
from  her  pillow.  "You  are  a  good 
hoy,  Jim.  Tell  me  what  the  doctor 
said." 

'•'Just  what  he  told  you,  mothei'. 
You  will  soon  be  chasing  me  around 
with  a  broom.  Remember  how  you 
used  to  get  after  me  for  tracking  in 
mud!" 

He  kept  up  a  cheerful  conversation 
but   it  Avas  hard  to   do. 

After  giving  his  mother  the  medi- 
cine, he  went  out  into  a  shed  back  of 
the  house,  which  was  used  for  a  work- 
shop and  perched  on  the  work  bench 
to  solve  his  problem. 

Jim  was  interested  in  electricity, 
particularly  in  radio,  and  had  the 
agency  for  a  set.  He  also  wired 
houses  for  electric  lights  and  repair- 
ed electric  irons  and  other  appliances. 
It  was  this  work  that  made  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  support  his  mother. 

His  outlook  Avas  gloomy.  Jim's 
home  was  located  in  a  small  town, 
surrounded  by  a  farming  community. 
Crops  had  been  a  failure  that  year 
and  the  sale  of  radios  suffered  as  a 
result.  Wiring  jobs  had  also  become 
scarce,  so  the  boy  had  reason  to  feel 
worried. 

"This  will  never  do,"  he  said 
aloud,  jumping  down  from  the  bench 
where  he  had  been  sitting.  "I'll  find 
some  way  of  raising  the  money  and 
went  back  to  the  house  whistling, 
"The  Campbells  Are  Coming."  But 
the  high  notes  were  a  trifle  shaky. 

After  supper  that  evening,  Jim  cal- 
led upon  the  doctor.  He  said  at 
once: 

"Dr.   Jameson,   how   long   can   that 


operation   be   safely  put   off?" 

"It  should  be  done  within  the  next 
three  weeks.  By  the  way,  Henry 
Dudeck  told  me  that  he  was  in  the 
market  for  a  radio.  He  is  the  little 
Dutchman  who  lives  just  east  of  town 
He  has  plenty  of  money  and  wants  a 
good  set.  I  hear  that  BroAvn,  the 
hardware  man,  has  the  agency  for 
a  radio,  also.  You'd  better  see  Du- 
deck right  away  and  get  the  start  of 
Brown. ' ' 

Jim  knew  that  Brown  sold  the  weal- 
thy farmer  quite  a  little  farm  ma 
chinery.  Brown's  acquaina'nce  with 
Dudeck  would  weigh  heavily  in  the 
hardware  dealer's  favor.  The  'ad's 
spirits   sank   at   the   thought 

With  a  hasty  thanks  to  the  doctor, 
Jim  started  on  the  mile  wain  to  the 
Dudeck  farm,  thinking  if  sales  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  ratio  which  he 
handled.  Upon  reaching  the  farm 
house,  he  knocked  at  the  door  and 
asked  for  Mr.  Dudeck. 

Mrs.  Dudeck  invited  him  into  the 
comfortable  living  room  where  the 
fanner  sat  reading  '  a  paper.  The 
little  man  glanced  up  at  Jim.  "Well 
what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

Mr.  Dudeck,  I  heard  that  you  want- 
edto  buy  a  radio..  I  am  selling  a 
good  one  and  would  like  to  bring  a 
set  out  for  trial. ' ' 

"You  sell  those  jiggers  that  catch 
music  and  such?  You're  just  a  kid. 
Kids  don't  know  anything  about  such 
things,"  testily  replied  the  farmer. 

"If  you  will  give  me  a  chance  to 
set  one  up  in  your  living  room  I  '11 
prove  that  I  can  handle  a  radio  and 
teach  you  how  too.  I  have  sold  quite 
a  few  in  town." 

The  boy's  attitude  was  so  resolute 
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that  the  little  man  nodded  his  head 
in  approval.  ''That's  the  stuff.  Don't 
hack  up  for  an  old  crab  like  me. 
Well — hold  on  now,  I  ain't  promising 
anything',"  he  said  hastily  as  he  saw 
the  delighted  smile  on  the  lad's  face. 

'''Well,  we  will  see.  Brown  sells 
radios  too.  I  tell  Brown  to  bring  his 
set  out.  You  bring  your  set  out. 
Both  at  the  same  time — Thursday 
night.  You  play  your  machine  and 
Brown  he  play  his.  Then  we'll  see,," 
and  Dudeck   turned  to  his  paper. 

Jim  hurried  back  to  the  little  town, 
stopped  at  the  telegi-aph  office  and 
sent  a  Avire  to  the  company,  telling 
them  to  ship  one  of  their  best  sets. 
He  then  went  to  the  post  office  and 
got  his  mail. 

There  was  a  letter  for  him  from  the 
radio  company  but  the  boy  hurried 
home  without  reading  it.  A  glance 
at  the  door  of  his  mother's  room 
showed  her  to  be  sleeping,  so  he  tip- 
toed to  his  room  and  snapped  on  the 
light. 

"I  wonder  what  they  are  writing 
me  about?"  said  Jim  as  he  tore  open 
the  letter  and  unfolded  the  single 
sheet  of  paper. 

He  read  the  letter,  then  stared  at 
it  in  amazement.  Why!  There  must 
be  some  mistake.  No,  it  was  all  too 
true.  VThe  company  had  decided, 
in  view  of  his  youthfulness,  to  turn 
the  agency  over  to  Mr.  Brown,  the 
local  hardware  dealer.  The  latter 
would  be  better  able  to  handle  it  for 
them.  However,  they  would  allow  Mr. 
Gleason  to  close  any  sales  that  were 
now  pending  before  transferring  the 
agency  to  Mr.  Brown." 

Jim  threw  the  ,  letter  down.  What 
did  Brown  want  with  an  agency  for 


another  set  ?  The  hardware  dealer 
was  already  handling  one  make  of 
radio. 

His  thoughts  grew  bitter.  It  was- 
n't fair!  After  he  had  built  up  a 
territory,  the  company  turned  it  over 
to  Brown.  The  lad's  eyes  flashed. 
He'd  show  Brown.  He  would  sell 
Dudeck  a  set  in  spite  of  this,  even 
though  he  lost  the  agency  immediately 
afterward.  With  this  resolution  in 
mind  he  went  to  bed. 

Thursday  evening  came.  Jim  was 
at  the  Dudeck  farm  setting  up  his 
radio.  At  the  other  end  of  the  Kg 
living  room  Brown  was  adding  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  rival  machine 
and  scratching  his  head  over  the  diag- 
ram of  connections. 

Jim  connected  the  last  battery  wire 
and  turned  to  the  farmer.  "I  am  all 
ready,   sir,"   he   stated   quietly. 

"Well,  let  her  go  then.  Katrinka, 
draw  up  a  chair  and  we  will  see  about 
this  dingus. ' ' 

Dudeck  settled  himself  back  in  his 
chair.  The  boy  turned  a  dial  and  the 
strains  of  an  orchestra  filled  the  room. 
He  picked  up  different  stations,  chang- 
ing from  one  to  another  at  will,  while 
Dudeck  nodded  his  head  in  approval. 

Brown  was  still  working  on  the 
other  set. 

"That's  fine,  Katrinka.  It  will  be 
niece  to  listen  to  after  are  milked. 
Yes..  Brown  what's  the  matter  with 
you  ? ' ' 

The  hardware  man  shook  his  head 
impatienly.  "Just  a  moment;  some- 
thing isn't  fixed  right,"  he  explaned. 

"Humph!  That's  a  fine  thing  to 
try  and  sell  me. " 

"  I  '11  have  it  fixed  right  in  a  min- 
ute,"  Brown  said  defensively. 
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Jim  was  amuse  at  his  competitor's 
clumsy  attempts  to  find  the  trouble. 
It  was  plainly  evident  to  the  boy  that 
the  more  Brown  studied  the  wiring 
diagram,  the  less  the  hardware  man 
knew  about  it.  From  where  Jim  sat 
he  could  see  that  one  lottery  wire  wa.-. 
not  properly  connected. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  offer  his 
help  to  Brown  for  the  lad  was  natural- 
ly accomodating.  But  at  the  thought 
of  the  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  the  radio  company,  his  lips 
tightened  into  a  thin  line. 

Brown  had  taken  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  him.  Let  him  find  his 
own  trouble.  The  man  shouldn't  try 
to  sell  a  thing  that  he  didn't  under- 
stand. Brown  couldn't  find  the  troub- 
le in  a  thousand  years,  the  boy  con- 
cluded. 

Why  should  he  help  Brown?  Brown 
had  taken  the  agency  away  from  him. 
Stolen  his  means  of  earning  a  living. 
A  lost  sale  meant  nothing  to  the 
wealthy  hardware  dealer,  while  if  Jim 
lost  the  sale  it  meant  the  loss  of  mon- 
ey that  would  pay  for  his  mother's 
operation — or  partly  at  least.  And 
the  doctor  had  made  it  alarmingly 
plain  that  an  operation  was  neces- 
sary. 

' '  Well,  boy,  let 's  have  some  more 
music,"  said  Dudeck. 

Jim  turned  to  his  set  and  tuned  in 
another  station,  glad  of  the  inter- 
ruption of  thoughts  that  made  him 
uneasy.  He  explained  the  operation 
of  the  radio  to  the  interested  man 
and  showed  him  how  to  control  the 
volume  of  sound.  But  he  handled 
the  set  mechanically  and  soon  grew, 
silent  as  though  listening  to  the  small 
voice  of  his  conscience. 


Would  Brown  discover  the  wrong 
connection  ?  Should  he  tell  the  per- 
plexed man  where  the  trouble  was? 
The  lad  wished  that  he  hadn't  seen 
the  trouble,  then  it  wouldn't  be  both- 
ering him. 

No !  He  must  sell  Dudeck  his  set. 
It  wasn  't  his  fault  that  BroAvn  could- 
n  't  make  the  other  set  work.  Per- 
haps it  wasn 't  a  wrong  connection 
after  all.     It  could  be  something  else. 

Jim's  ideas  of  the  ethics  of  selling 
were  based  on  a  boy-like  sense  of 
fair  play.  But  Brown  hadn't  played 
fair  with  him.  Why  should  he  worry 
about  Brown  anyway?  Still — if  just 
one  wire  were  put  in  place  of  an- 
other,   the    set    would    work. 

The  boy  shrugged  his  shoulders  as 
though  shaking  a  burden  from  them. 
He  twisted  a  dial  of  the  radio  and  a 
man's  voice  took  the  place  of  the 
music.  "My  text  this  Jevening  is,, 
'and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way 
in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  ever- 
lasting. '  '' 

Thursday  evening  services  were  be- 
ing broadcast  from  some  city  church. 
The  clear,  earnest  tones  of  the  min- 
ister rang  out  in  the  next  room  and 
seemed  to  reproach  the  lad.  That 
text  was  one  of  his  mother's  favorite 
verses.  Jim  abruptly  shut  off  the 
radio.  No,  he  couldn't  cheat.  There 
must  be  some  honest  way  to  earn 
money. 

He  walked  slowly  over  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room  where  the  rea-laced 
Brown  was  working.  "Mr.  Brown, 
perhaps  I  can  help  you?" 

"Thanks,"  was  the  grateful  reply 
and  the  man   stepped   to   one   side. 

Jim  quickly  interchange  1  two  wires, 
turned  on  the  current  and  the  bulbs 
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glowed.  "If  you  want  me  to  I'll 
handle  this  set  for  you,''  ths  lad 
offered.  The  man  nodded  his  con- 
sent. 

The  boy  carefully  tuned  in  one  stat- 
ion after  another,  while  Brown  ex- 
plained the  various  features  of  the 
machine. 

A  half  hour  later  Dudeck  yawned 
and  arose  from  his  chair. 

"Bed  time,"  he  said  in  his  abrupt 
way.  "BroAvn  that  is  a  good  ma- 
chine, after  all,  Boy,  you  have  a  good 
machine  too.  Both  of  you  come  back 
tomorrow  morning.  Then  I'll  tell 
you  which  I  Avant. " 

As  Jim  and  the  hardware  dealer 
left  the  house,  the  man  said,  '"'Jump 
into  the  car  and  I'll  take  you  home." 

The  boy  climbed  in,  for  he  suddenly 
felt  very  tired. 

Both  were  silent  during  the  ride, 
but  as  the  car  stopped  in  front  of 
Jim's  home  Brown  said  hesitantly, 
"That  was  mighty  decent  of  you  to 
help  me  out  this  evening.  If  you  had 
been  like  some  salesmen,  I  wouldn't 
have  had   the  machine  going  yet." 

"You'd  have  done  the  same  for 
me,"    replied    Jim. 

"His!  Well— perhaps.  But  it  is 
every  man  for  himself  in  the  selling 
game.  Well — goodnight,"  and  Brown 
drove  away,  looking  thoughtful. 

The  next  morning,  after  putting  the 
little  house  in  order,  Jim  walked  out 
to  the  Dudeck  farm.  Brown  had  ar- 
rived ahead  of  him  and  was  in  the 
living  room  talking  to  the  farmer  when 
the  boy  enteded. 

"Well,  here  you  are  both,"  was 
the  farmer's  greeting.  He  leisurely 
seated  himself  in  a  rocking  chair  and 
put  on  a  pair  of  steel-bowed  spectac- 
les.    His  shrewd  little  eyes  twinkled 


as  he  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 
He   turned  to  Brown. 

"Brown,  you  have  a  good  machine. 
And  the  boy  has  one  too."  Then  he 
fell  silent.  It  seemed  to  Jim  that  the 
grandfather  clock  ticked  off  hours  be- 
fore the  man  again  spoke. 

' '  Brown  when  I  want  farm  machine- 
ry I  buy  of  you.  You  know  good 
stuff.  Yes.  But  when  it  comes  to 
handling  a  dingus  that  grabs  those 
little  air  wiggles  out  of  the  sky — you 
ain  't  so  good.  If  it  hadn  't  been  for 
the  boy  I  would  have  waited  for  some 
time  to  hear  your  machine.  The  boy 
is  young  but  he  knows  how  to  straight- 
en those  air  wiggles  out  into  music." 

Again  the  farmer  was  silent.  His 
been  eyes  rsted  on  the  face  of  the 
boy  and  again  a  twinkle  crept  in. 
"Boy,  I  want  the  best  machine  that 
you  have.  And  my  brother  wants 
the  same  kind  of  set  that  I  buy.  Yes. 
You  get  him  one  too. ' ' 

Dudeck  went  over  to  a  desk  in  one 
corner  of  the  room  and  got  out  his 
checkbook.  "Well,  boy,  what  is  the 
bad  news?" 

"One    hundred    fifty    dollars,    sir." 

'  'Och  !  There  goes  fifty  bushels  0f 
beans.  But  I  take  it.  My  wife  and 
I  are  getting  old."  He  wrote  out  a 
check  and  handed  it  to  Jim.  '  'Come 
out  tonight  and  show  me  all  about 
it." 

Brown  rose  and  extended  his  hand 
to  Jim.  "Congratulations  young  fel- 
low. You  earned  that  sale.  Ride 
home  with  me. " 

"Gleasno,  I  like  your  way  of  do- 
ing business,  "the  hardware  man  said, 
on  the  way  home.  ''It's,  clean  cut. 
Hereafter  I'll  let  you  sell  the  radios 
in  this  neighborhood.  It's  too  deep 
stuff  for  me.     Your  company  has  giv- 
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en  me  your  agency,  but  you  sell  the 
sets  and  I'll  turn  the  commissions 
over  to  you.  That  will  take  the  mon- 
ey part  off  from  your  shoulders,  as 
the  machines  Avill  be  billed  to  me.  1 
didn't  realize  how  much  that  agency 
meant  to  you  or  I  wouldn't  have  ask- 
ed for  it. ' ' 

Jim  stammered  his  thanks  and  felt 
that  all  Avas  well  with  the  world.  As 
the  car  rolled  up  in  front  of  his  house 


he  jumped  out  before  it  had  stopped, 
intent  upon  telling  his  mother  the 
good  news. 

Six  weeks  later,  Mrs.  Gleason  was 
back  from  the  hospital  Avith  prospects 
of  being  as  Avell  as  ever.  Jim's  ra- 
dio business  Avas  prospering  and  he 
had  the  Avholehearted  cooperation  of 
BroAvn,  who  never  tired  of  telling  how 
Jim  helped  him  out  and  risked  losing 
a  sale  that  night  at  Dudeck's  farm. 


CLEOPATRA'S  NEEDLE 

"The  oldest  landmark  in  London" — this  phrase  is  often  used  in  ref- 
erence to  Cleopatra's  Needle,  a  massive  stone  obelisk  of  great  historical 
interest,  which  stands  upon  the  Victoria  Embankment  at  the  edge  of  the 

Thames.  That  this  title  as  the  oldest  of  London's  landmarks  is  not  an 
undeserved  one  will  be  realized  when  it  is  said  that  the  obelisk,  before 

it  was  set  up  at  its  present  site,  stood  for  many  cenuries  before  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  temple  of  Heliopolis. 

The  story  of  how  this  ,obelisk  found  its  way  to  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  from  its  ancient  resting  place  in  Egypt  is  an  interesting  one. 
Its  long  trip  over  sea  and  land  to  England  took  place  in  the  year  1878. 
Composed  of  a  single  piece  of  marble,  the  mammoth  monolith  weighs  two 

hundred  tons,  and  the  task  of  transporting  it  presented  many  prob- 
lems. Once,  while  the  raft  on  which  it  was  being  towed  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  England  was  off  the  qoast  of  Spain  a  violent  storm  arose, 
and  the  towing  steamer,  in  order  to  save  itself,  was  forced  to  cast  the 
raft  and  its  historic  cargo  adrift.  Fortunately,  the  raft  rode  out  the 
storm;  it  was  subsequently  recovered,  and  the  obelisk  was  towed  tri- 
umphantly into  Rort  and  set  up  upon  the  spot  it  now  occupies.  A 
similar  obelisk,  taken  from  the  same  Egyptian  temple,  now  stands  in 
Central  Park,  New  York  City. — Exchange. 
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BLUE  GENTIANS  BLOOM  IN  AUTUMN 


By  Maude  Wood  Henry 


One  of  the  latest  of  our  autumn 
wildings  is  the  lovely  gentian,  extol- 
led by  poet  and  naturalist.  From 
September  to  November,  the  period 
Avhen  Dame  Nature  is  engaged  in  put- 
ting her  children  to  bed  for  the  long 
AA'inter's  sleep,  you  may  hunt  for  this 
latecomer.  And  lucky  will  you  be  if 
your  hunt  is  rewarded,  for  gentians 
are  among  the  wild  flowers  that  are 
disappearing  fro  on  oar  firbt  .,-1,1 
woodlands.  In  case  you  do  find  one 
of  these  charming  blue  posies,  admire 
it  to  your  heart's  content  and  pass 
it  by.  Too  many  flower  lovers  have 
failed  to  do  this,  which  is  the  reason 
why  this,  the  fairest  of  our  autumn 
wildings,  has  become  so  rare. 

Both  the  fringed  gentian  and  the 
closed  or  bottle  gentian  are  native 
to  our  American  Avoodlands,  the  for- 
mer liking  Ioav  grounds  and,  in  its 
more  protected  or  less  pursued  days, 
quite  common  throughout  the  north 
and  Avest;  the  latter  an  inhabitant  of 
the  more  northerly  Avoods  and  as  fond 
of  moist  spots  as  its  cousin.  "While 
both  are  undeniably  lovely,  it  is  the 
fringed  gentian  that  is  most  praised. 
The  poet,  Bryant,  because  of  his  lines, 
"To  the  Fringed  Gentian,"  has  fam- 
iliarized it  to  every  school  child: 

"Thou  comest   not   Avhen   voilets  lean 
0  'er  Avandering  brooks  and  springs  un- 
seen, 
Or  columbines,  in  purple  dressed, 
Nod    o'er    the    ground-bird's    hidden 
nest. 

"'Thou  Avait'st  late  and  com'st  alone. 


When   the   Avoods   are   bare   and  birds 
are   floA\Tn, 

And  frosts  and  shortening  days  por- 
tend 
The  aged  year  is  near  his  end. 

"Then  doth  they  SAA^eet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through   its  fringes  to  the  sky, 
Blue — blue — as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  floAArer  from  its  cerulean  Avail." 

This  "blossom  bright  with  autumn 
deAv''  Avhich  Bryant  says  is  "colored 
with  the  heaven 's  oaa'ii  blue ' '  is  one 
of  those  feAA7  floAvers  that  are  really 
true  blue.  Botanists,  hoAA^ever,  like 
doctors,  often  disagree  and  the  color 
of  the  gentian,  AAmether  the  closed  or 
fringed  variety,  is  a  matter  of  some 
dispute.  "Light,  ultra-marine  blue,'' 
is  the  Avay  Schuyler  MattheAvs  lists 
them  both.  The  bottle  gentian  is 
more  purplish  than  blue,  though,  and 
reflects  the  color  of  the  summer  sky 
far  less  than  does  the  fringed  floAver. 
Yet  Thoreau  tells  us  that  it  is  "bluer 
than  the  bluest  sky."  If  Ave  were 
hunting  gentians  and  came  upon  eith- 
er in  your  late  fall  rambles  you  A\Tould 
consider  yourself  fortimate  to  find  a 
gentian  of  A\Thatever  shade  of  blue  or 
purple,  for  they  can  be  nothing  but 
charming  in  any  case. 

The  fringed  gentian  is  knoAvn  by 
its  outspread  "fringed  lids"  Avhich 
top  the  tAA7o-inch  floAATer  cup  and  AA'hich 
close  or  open  as  the  sun  appears  or 
disappears.  It  is  a  creature  of  the 
sun  entirely,  refusing  to  open  its  blue 
eye  unless  old  Sol  insists  and  pries 
it    open    AA'ith    a    sunbeam.     It    closes 
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at  night,  shutting  its  eye  tight  like 
a  sleepy  child  of  the  forest. 

Unlike  the  fringed  gentian  the  bot- 
tle gentian  does  not  open  at  all ;  its 
group  of  little  "bottles"  or  "ten- 
pins" as  they  have  been  called,  spring 
up  from  the  center  of  long,  down 
drooping  green  leaves,  and  while  not 
so  alluring  as  the  fringed  flowers, 
these  blue  bottles  have  a  charm  of 
their  own.  You  are  apt  to  come 
across  this  wilding — if  at  all — along 
some  shaded  roadside,  where  you  also 
will  find  the  five-flowered  species  of 
a  paler  blue,  closed  like  the  bottle 
gentian  or  at  least  not  more  than  half 
open. 

Ferreting  out  the  haunts  of  these 
elusive  charmers  of  late  fall  is  an 
absorbing  pastime  for  the  lover  of 
wild  flowers.  '  'My  first  fringed  gen- 
tian,"  says  one  of  them,  ''"'was  the 
reward  of  a  forty-mile  drive,  taken 
one  cold  autumn  day  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  paying  court  to  its  blue 
loveliness.  It  enticed  us  into  a  wet, 
green  meadow,  where,  picking  our 
way  from  hummock  to  hummock, 
without  appreciably  diminishing  the 
supply,  we  gathered  one  tall  cluster 
after  another  of  the  delicate,  deep- 
hued  blossoms. ' '  But  this  was  in  the 
day  when  gentians  had  not  been  so 
ruthlessly  pursued  and  captured  and 
patches  such  as  this  are  not  common 
nowadays;  they  are  rare  indeed.  This 
gentian-hunter,  Mrs.  William  Starr 
Dana,  tells  us  that  the  fringed' flowers 


which  grow  in  the  shade  are  even 
more  attractive  than  those  which  fre- 
quent the  open — a  lighter  blue  with  a 
silvery  tinge  unlike  any  other  flower 
tint. 

Europe  also  has  its  gentians.  The 
Aljuna,  vase-.shaped  like  our  fringed 
variety,  and  Verna,,  a  lovely  de§p 
blue,  are  said  to  be  about  as  blue  as 
a  flower  can  well  be.  High  up  in  the 
Alps,  whose  topmost  pinnacles  are 
eternally  covered  with  snows,  there 
are  wild  gardens  where  gentians  riot, 
opening  their  blue  eyes  to  heaven  from 
above  the  clouds.  "The  bees  come 
up  to  visit  them  from  far-off  valley 
nests  and  hives,"  says  E.  M.  Hardin- 
age.  "The  honey  in  the  gentians  is 
not  intended  for  them ;  the  flowers  are 
trying  to  reserve  it  for  the  butter- 
flies, in  cups  so  splender  and  deep  that 
bees  cannot  reach  it  by  straightfor- 
ward methods.  They  know  this,  and 
they  waste  no  time  at  the  top  of  the 
blossom,  but  fly  straight  to  the  base, 
gnaw  a  hole  through  the  blue  corolla, 
and  reach  after  the  honey  from  the 
outside."  Because  of  its  fringed  en- 
trance to  the  flower-tube  ants  are  pre- 
vented from  thievery;  they  get  them- 
selves entangled  in  the  thicket.  And 
one  species  has  a  little  trap-door 
which  shuts  them  out.  But  the  bees 
are  more  resourceful  than,  the  ants 
and  so  the  butterflies,  although  the 
chosen  visitors  of  ,  the  gentians,  have 
to    compete   keenly   for   their   sweets. 


If  bitterness  has  crept  into  the  heart,  in  the  friction  of  the  busy  day's 
unguarded  moments,  be  sure  it  steals  away  with  the  setting  sun.     Twi- 
light is  God's  interval  for  peacemaking. — Selected. 
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OLD  MRS.  FROG'S  FRIEND 


(Exchange) 


Old  Mrs.  Frog  lived  on  a  .small  is- 
land in  the  middle  of  a  pond.  One 
day  she  decided  to  visit  a  little  girl 
friend,  who  had  a  large  floAver  garden 
full  of  nice  insects  to  eat.  She  had 
often  been  there  before.  She  left  all 
her  children  on  the  island  and  told 
them  to  be  good  little  frogs  and  wait 
until  her  return  before  leaving  the  is- 
land in  search  of  flies  and  slugs.  Old 
Mr.  Frog  was  half  asleep  on  a  log 
nearby  and  began  to  sing: 

Old  Mrs.  Frog  went  to  town  one 

day 
And   left   all  the   little  frogs  out 

at  play, 
A  snake  shook  his  tongue  at  them 

just   for   fun, 
And  how  all  those  little  frogs  did 

run ! 
They    hopped    and    skipped   right 

into  the  pond 
And   jumped   on   the    island   just 

beyond, 
The  '  snake    laughed    long    at    his 

excellent    joke, 
He    laughed    and    laughed    till    I 

thought  he  would  choke. 
Mrs.  Frog  ignored  this  last  song  and 
ish  song,  and  she  turned  back  and 
cuffed  the  little  frogs  and  told- them 
if  they  did  not  mind  her  she  would 
not  take  them  to  the  place  where  they 
would  And  the  most  flies;  .then  she 
shook  her  finger  at  old  Mr.  Frog  and 
told  him  to  watch  the  little  ones  until 
her  return,  whereupon  old  Mr.  Frog 

sang—        .  .  _ .  . 

The  snake  baked  a  hoe-cake  ,and 

set  the  frog  to  mind  it; 
The  frog  went   to   sleep   and   let 
the  lizard  come  and  find  it. 


Mrs.  frog  ignored  this  last  song  and 
hopped  off  to  visit  Curly  Locks,  her 
little  friend.  Curly  Locks  had  to 
practice  on  the  piano  every  day,  but 
after  her  practice  hour  she  had  the 
permission  of  her  mother  to  "bang" 
as  she  called  it;  that  is,  she  would 
sing  and  accompany  herself  on  the 
piano,  making  up  her  own  chords. 
One  of  her  songs  was  "'A  Frog  He 
would  A-wooing  Go. ' ' 

While  Mrs.  Frog  liked  all  the  songs 
that  Curly  Locks  sang,  the  Frog  song 
was  her  favorite. 

When  Curly  Locks  began  to  sing 
Mrs.  Frog  would  hop  up  on  the  porch 
and  listen.  One  day,  the  parlor  door 
being  open,  she  hopped  into  the  room. 
When  Curly  Locks  at  last  saw  Mrs. 
Frog  she  did  not  get  scared  and 
scream,  but  talked  kindly  to  her. 
After  that  she  left  the  parlor  door 
open  for  Mrs.  Frog  to  come  in.  But 
this  morning,  while  Mrs.  Frog  was 
enjoying  the  singing,  old  Fido,  the 
dog,  nosed  his  way  into  the  parlor. 
When  he  saw  Mrs.  Frog  he  chased 
her  into  a  corner  and  began  barking 
furiously. 

Nowt  Curly  Locks  was  not  afraid  of 
anything,  so  she  caught  poor,  scared 
Mrs.  Frog  info  her  little  white  apron 
and  gently  carried  her  out  into  the 
flower  garden  and  placed  her  where 
old  Fido  could  not  get  her;  and  then 
she  chased  old  Fido  into  the  back 
yard.  .     . 

■  But  just  imagine  what  a  tale  Mrs. 
Frog  had  to  tell  when  she  got  back  to 
her  island! 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  OCTOBER 


Room  No.  1. 

— A— 

Johnnie  Bowers  and  Lee  Noles. 
— B— 

Frand  Crawford,  Edward  Futch, 
Monroe  Horton,  Milton  Mashburn, 
Ralph  Stepp,  James  Bunting',  William 
Jackson  and  Dorman  MeCotter. 

Room  No.  2. 


Room  No.  5. 

— A— 

G.  B.  Goforth,  Denver  Wooten,  Joe 
Baughcum,  Lewis  Coggins  and  Claude 
Slate. 

— B— 

Alvin  Fann,  Johnny  Wilkins,  John- 
nie Sports,  Russell  Shadriek,  Georgv 
Ozment,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Ben 
Woody,  John  Thomj^son,  Ernest  Cart 
ter,  Arnold  Cecil  and  Rov  Colbert. 


Bill  Goss,  Jack  Ross,  Carlton  Coats 
and  Nathan  Cable. 

— B— 

Joel  Barkley,  David  Hyatt,  Julian 
Tuck,  Talmadge  Wade,  Andrew  Wat- 
son, John  Garrett  and  Arthur  Hig 
gens. 

Room  No.  4. 

— A— 

Herman  Kissiah,  Willie  Lowery, 
Lester  Wall,  Roy  Earnhardt  and 
Howard  Fralix. 

— B— 

Guy  Priest,  Sim  S^nford,  Flovd 
Woods,  Ben  Chatt'n,  Edward  Eg«;us, 
Lee  Franklin  Smith,  Willie  Thomas 
and   Turner  Tavlor. 


Room  No.  6. 

— A— 

Howard  Cable,  William  Wade, 
Neal  Howell,  Roy  Burcham,  Russell 
Moore,  John  Williamson  and  Harvey 
Causey. 

— B— 

Glenn  Page,  James  Chappell,  Char- 
les Dagenhart,  Cordell  Smith,  Carl 
Griffin  and  Cecil  Farr. 

Room  No.  7. 

— A— 

Obie  Harris,  Garland  Smith,  Jesse 
Bange,  Lester  Yontz,  Fred  Bennett, 
Horace  Felder,  Ray  Terris,  Wilson 
Dorsey,  John  Flannery,  Herman  Bar- 
rett, Herschel  Crews,  J.  P.  William- 
son, Jack  Parker,  Frank  Overby,  Lee 
Shields   and   Irlee  Hinson. 


WE  WONDER,  TOO 

"I  say,  Doctor,  did  you  ever  doctor  another  doctor?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Well,  tell  me  this:  Does  a  doctor  doctor  a  doctor  the  way  the  doctored 
doctor  wants  to  be  doctored,  or  does  the  doctor  doing  the  doctoring 
doctor  the  other  doctor  in  his  own  way?" — The  King's  Own. 
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OUR  HALLOWE'EN  PARTY 


By  Vernie   Goodman 


There's  a  lot  to  be  said  for  con- 
servative folks.  If  you  are  very,  very 
conservative,  and  saving  with  your 
money,  and  reticent  in  speech,  and 
careful  in  your  manner,  and  do  not 
cut  any  frivolous  capers,  and  take  lit- 
tle stock  in  Santa  Claus,  the  President 
of  the  bank  will  be  your  friend.  You 
will  be  an  example  in  your  community 
if  you  live,  and  if  you  don't  you  will 
be  a  verdant  memory  in  the  estima- 
tion of  anxious  parents  who  want 
their  children  to  be  like  you.  Also, 
you  might  as  well  forget  about  Hal- 
lowe  'en,  for  it  likely  won 't  mean  a 
thing  to  you  but  a  lot  of  useless  noise. 

There  are  so  many  boys  at  the 
Training-  School,  and  they  are  such 
a  lively  bunch  that  to  be  staid  and 
solemn  among  them  would  tax  the 
patience  of  more  dignified  people  than 
any  now  staying  at  the  school.  So, 
Avhile  they  try  to  train  the  boys  in 
the  virtues  the  s'di-iol  oJfiei.iis  do 
not  take  away  any  of  the  legitimate 
joys  of  boyhood.  Last  Thursday  ev- 
ening being  Hallowe'en,  it  was  de- 
cided to  have  a  party.  And  for  two 
or  three  days  preceeding  the  event 
everybody  who  wasn  't  busy  with 
"works  of  necessity"  found  some- 
thing to  do  at  the  school  building. 
The  long  hallway  in  the  basement  was 
converted  into  a  minature  forest  with 
small  trees.  It  smelled  some  like  the 
Christmas  tree,  because  there  was 
plenty  of  cedar.  But  it  was  known 
as  Witches'  Heaven  Hallowe'en  night. 
Certainly  it  would  have  been  a  suit- 
able place  for  them.  It  was  one  long 
lane  of  curious  tAvists  and  turns,  with 


places  where  even  a  small  boy  had 
to  stoop  to  get  through.  And  what 
with  grinning  goblins  and  jaek-o-lan- 
terns  and  witches  'n  everything,  it 
gave  a  fellow  a  shivery  feeling.  You 
finally  reached  the  Witches  Den  at 
the  farther  door,  and  this  witch  was 
a  little  kinder  than  the  rest — she  gave 
you  a  card  with  a  fortune  on  it.  If 
you  hadn't  been  served  with  a  bag  of 
hot  peanuts  before  you  started 
through,  it  would  have  been  worse 
than  it  was,  but  if  you  ate  fast  and 
made  a  lot  of  racket  you  didn't  mind 
so  much. 

Leaving  the  celestial  abode  of  the 
witches,  you  went  upstairs  and  prom- 
enaded the  length  of  the  school  build- 
ing under  streamers  of  orange  and 
black.  Lots  of  decorations  were 
along  the  walls  to  remind  little  boys 
that  Hallowe'en  was  a  jolly  affair, 
and  in  a  huge  booth  a  gypsy  maiden 
dispensed    candy    and    kind    words. 

If  you  want  to  give  a  party  for 
boys  that  is  really  successful  you  have 
to  give  a  lot  of  time  and  thoughts  to 
eats.  Can  you  imagine  what  a  heal- 
thy boy  would  have  to  say  if  anybody 
offered  him  a  salad  course,  or  some 
other  equally  correct  form  of  refresh- 
ment? To  provide  against  this,  a  hot 
dog  stand  de  luxe  had  been  erected 
outside  the  school  building.  Peanuts 
as  they  came,  candy  during  the  festi- 
vities and  hot  dogs  and  bottled  drinks 
as  they  left  made  this  party  worth 
while.  As  was  stated  in  the  Uplift 
of  last  week,  the  bakery  provided 
two  thousand  extra  rolls  for  this  oc- 
easion,  and  so  everybody  had  plenty 
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— hot,  juicy,  and  fragrant — or  odor- 
ous, according  to  whether  you  like 
'em.  But  if  you  want  to  know  who  is 
the  patron  saint  of  Hallowe'en  so  far 
as  the  boys  are  concerned,  they'll 
tell  you  right  away  that  it  is  Mr.  Tom- 
mie  Hunneycutt  of  the  Concord  Bot- 
tling Works.  Even  in  this  generous  age 
it  is  not  often  that  anybody  will  just 
casually  give  the  boys  thirty  cases 
of  orange  crush,  grape,  peach,  bever- 
ages    for     a     party.     It     not     only 


takes  a  man  who  has  been  a  boy  to 
do  that — it  takes  one  who  hasn't  for- 
gotten it !  And  if  you  ever  tried  to 
enjoy  peanuts,  candy  and  hot  dogs — 
that  is,  if  you've  ever  been  to  that 
kind  of  a  party — without  anything  to 
"make  'em  go  down"  you  will  under- 
stand why  when  we  tell  about  our 
nice  party  we  feel  like  Mr.  Hunneycutt 
is  more  responsible  than  any  one  per- 
son concerned. 


WHAT'S  AHEAD 


(Public 

What  will  tomorrow  bring  forth? 
Roger  W.  Babson,  noted  economist, 
visualizes  overhead  bridges  at  corners 
for  pedestrain  traffic,  two-storied  side- 
walks, and  the  manufacture  of  cloth- 
ing by  something  like  the  printing 
press  which  "will  take  the  cloth  at  one 
end  and  at  the  other  turn  out  suits 
or  dresses  pressed  and  boxed  for  in- 
stant delivery,  with  shoes  made  from 
some  entirely  new  product,  standard- 
ized houses  that  will  be  fabricated 
like  automobiles,  and  every  home  hav- 
ing a  hangar  on  the  roof  when  the 
helicopted  plane  is  perfected. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  declares  that 
only  small  beginnings  have  been  made 
in  the  use  of  electric  power.  If  what 
the  world  has  already  seen  is  the  re- 
sult of  only  "small  beginnings"  what 
will  be  the  accomplishments  of  science 
and  invention  when  the  world  really 
begins  to  understand  and  use  this 
greatest   of   energies? 

But  Mr.  Ford  is  looking  far  into  the 
future  of  electric  power  and  its  in- 
fluence   upon    civilization.     He      says 


Utilities) 

electricity  will  play  a  much  larger 
part  in  the  home  of  the  future  than 
it   now   does. 

Heat  will  be  derived  from  electri- 
city. All  of  the  mechanical  opera- 
tions about  the  home — cleaning,  wash- 
ing, cooking,  etc.— will  be  done  by 
electricity,  as  many  now  are,  but  the 
present  processes  will  be  improved, 
refined,   cheapened. 

Th  home  of  the  future  will  have  no 
cooking  inside.  Individual  cook-hous- 
es and  kitchens  will  disappear.  There 
will  be  community  culinary  centers, 
where  every  variety  of  food  desired 
will  be  scientifically  cooked  and  de- 
livered to  homes  much  more  cheaply 
than  individual  cooking  can  do  it 
generally   much   better. 

Power,  light  and  heat  for  these  com- 
munity centers  will  be  centrally  de- 
veloped or  taken  on  the  wires  from 
hydro-electric,  gas,  oil  or  coal  power 
plants  at  the  cost  much  below  the  com- 
bined cost  of  these  elements  and  the 
kitchen  equipment  of  homes. 


;>o 
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Our  school  principal  reports  that 
160  boys  have  been  promoted  during 
the  past  week. 


Two  large  hogs  were  killed  last 
Tuesday  and  the  boys  are  anticipat- 
ing a  feast  of  sausage,  spare  ribs,  etc., 
in  a   day  or  two. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Russell  is  enjoying  a 
vacation  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Hudson  has 
charge  of  the  laundry  during  his  ab- 
sence. 


During  the  past  week  thirteen  boys 
have  been  transferred  from  the  Re- 
ceiving Cottage  to  some  of  our  other 
Cottages,  and  nine  new  boys  have  been 
placed  in  the  Receiving  Cottage. 


A  number  of  boys  have  been  im- 
proving the  appearance  of  our  cam- 
pus during  the  past  few  days  by  rak- 
ing up  the  leaves  and  hauling  gravel 
on  the  roads. 

Now  that  Hallowe'en  is  past,  the 
boys  are  all  looking  forward  to 
Thanksgiving  Day,  with  its  usual  rab- 
bit hunt,  big  dinner  and  other  enjoy- 
able features. 


On  account  of  our  Hallowe'en 
Party  last  Thursday  night,  it  was  de- 
cided to  have  the  weekly  picture  show 


the  following  night.  Much  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  boys,  who  thor- 
oughly enjoy  these  "movies,"  the 
driver  of  the  delivery  truck,  thinking 
the  films  had  been  used  the  night  be- 
fore, took  them  away  before  we 
had  a  chance  to  use  them. 


Although  the  weather  was  very  un- 
favorable last  Sunday  afternoon  the 
boys  enjoyed  the  church  service  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood  of 
Concord.  Mr.  Arrowood  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  character  building.  Re- 
ferring to  traits  of  character  that  were 
especially  attractive  he  emphasized 
the  quality  of  friendliness.  In  this 
connection  he  paid  a  fine  tribute  to 
the  late  Mr.  J.  P.  Cook.  Mr.  Cook, 
he  said,  was  one  of  the  most  approach- 
able of  men,  and  this  made  it  a  pleas- 
ure to  meet  him,  .even  in  the  most 
casual  way.  He  told  of  his  first  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Cook,  while  on  a  train, 
and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cook  recog- 
nized him  because  of  his  resemblance 
to  his  father,  who  had  one  time  taught 
a  school  in  Concord.  Mr.  Cook  taught 
the  same  school  afterward.  The  very 
fact  that  Mr.  Cook  was  courteous, 
friendly  in  manner,  and  kindly  dis- 
posed marked  him  as  an  outstanding 
man,  said  Mr.  Arrowood,  even  though 
at  the  time  he  did  not  know  of  his 
work  or  his  accomplishments. 


Life  is  a  building.  It  rises  slowly  day  by  day,  through  the  years. 
Every  new  lesson  we  learn  lays  a  block  on  the  edifice  which  is  rising  silently 
within  us.  Every  experience,  every  touch  of  another  life  on  ours, 
every  influence  that  impresses  us,  every  book  we  read,  every  conversation 
we  have,  every  act  of  our  commonest  days,  add  something  to  the  in- 
visible building. — J.  M.  Brock. 
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LET  US  LAUGH 


♦ 


* 


*£  It's  a  short,  short  life  we  live  here,  *■ 

*  So  let  us  laugh  while  we  may,  |* 
♦>  With  a  song  for  every  moment  % 
%  Of  the  whole  bright  day,  * 
*j*  What's  the  use  of  looking  gloomy, 

*  Oh  what's  the  good  of  our  tears,  $ 
+!-  When  we  know  a  mummy's  had  no  fun  *| 
%                  For  the  last  three  thousand  years.  *** 

— Exchange.  J* 


<■> 
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The  closing  paragraphs  of  the  paper  in  this  issue  entitled, ,  "The  Power  and 
Majesty  in  Small  Things:"  I  would  be  recreant  to  a  solemn  duty  to  let  pass  this 
opportunity  to  lodge  ivith  you  a  serious  message.  I  have  complete  and  sad  know- 
ledge of  the  Neglected  Boy.  My  official  connection  with  the  inauguration  and 
afterwards  the  maintenance  of  a  State  institution,  for  the  care  and  reclamation 
of  wayward  youth  drives  home  to  me  the  fact  that  manhood  is  not  doing  its 
duty  to  youthhood. 

Each  one  of  you  have  in  your  town  this  neglected  boy.  He  hungers  and 
thirsts  for  a  chance.  Look  him  up;  honor  him  with  your  attention;  tell  him 
the  story  of  small  things  and  the  part  system  and  order  plays.  Interest  him 
in  your  Building  and  Loan;  paint  to  him  the  picture  of  a  life  that  awaits  him 
if  he  responds  to  reason.  The  joy  of  having  steadied  tottering  feet  and  the 
glory  of  having  carried  simlight  and  hope  to  a  neglected  boy,  and  made  pos- 
sible a  man  is  not  a  matter  of  to-day — it  touches  eternity ." 


ARMISTICE 

Eleven  years  ago,  last  Monday,  November  11th,  1918  the  World  War,  one 
of  the  most  fearful  holocaust  of  modern  times  was  ended.  This  anniversary 
marked  the  time  when  tear-stained  faces  were  brightened  with  a  smile  ?fter 
four  years  of  strife,  and  the  manhood  of  the  warring  nations  were  no  longer  to 
hear  the  ear  piercing  noises  of  cannonading.  When  the  glad  news  of  surcease  of 
strife  broke  upon  a  war-weary  nation  there  came  a  hope  of  peace  and  universal 
brotherhood  regardless  of  nation  and  creed.  Armistice  Day  is  not  intended 
as  a  day  for  victorious  exultation,  but  one  filled  with  tender  and  thankful 
memories,  also  a  glorification  of  the  heroic  dead  for  whom  the  day  of  eternal 
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peace  was  realized  in  another  world.  Ever  since  the  signing  of  the  Arm  is  :ee. 
at  a  certain  hour  on  that  day  all  business  ceases  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  In  re 
is  a  prayer  uttered  that  encircles  the  globe  for  good  will  and  continued  pence 
of  the  world.  We  have  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  have  this  nation-wide  prayer  service  for  peaee  oftener,  and  fewer 
meetings  of  national  figures  to  divise  ways  and  means  for  universal  brother- 
hood ? 

BACK  TO  NORMALCY 

The  state  of  Virginia,  to  quote  a  former  president,  has  returned  to  nor- 
malcy, giving  the  democratic  nominee  for  governor,  John  Garland  Pollard,  a 
professor,  of  William  and  Mary  College,  an  overwhelming  vote.  All  prejudices 
brought  about  by  propoganda  of  the  past  lost  its  drawing  power,  and  the  demo- 
crats of  Virginia  are  welded  together  again  with  as  much  firm- 
ness as  the  party  previously  possessed.  The  Old  Dominion  has  step- 
ped back  into  line,  leading  the  way  for  other  states  to  follow. 
Our  glory  consists  not  in  never  making  a  mistake,  but  in  being 
courageous  enough  to  admit  the  error,  and  then  correct  the  same.  This 
Virginia  did  by  piling  up  for  Pollard  a  handsome  and  overwhelming  vote  on 
election  day.  We  can  not  help  but  be  interested  in  "ole  Virginny. " — and 
say,  we  felicitate  the  Old  Dominion  in  showing  her  come-back  qualities. 


GIVE  THANKS 


Again  we  will  soon  be  observing  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  last  Thursday  of 
this  month,  that  was  set  aside  by  our  first  president,  George  Washington,  as  a 
day  of  Thanksgiving  and  praise  to  God  for  His  mercies  that  He  has  extend- 
ed to  us  during  the  past  year.  If  the  day  were  truly  observed  in  a  manner 
commensurate  with  all  of  our  good  fortunes  there  would  be  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  to  supply  every  call  of  the  needy,  pay  off  every  church 
deficit  and  put  every  benevolent  institution  upon  a  firm  financial  basis.  Tith- 
ing is  the  Bibical  interpretation  of  a  genuine  thank  offering.  Well,  suppose 
we  gave  accordingly?  Realizing  the  great  wealth  of  the  nation  one  can 
readily  see  the  mammoth  piling  up  of  money  on  this  occasion  for  benevolent 
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purposes  of  all  kinds.  Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  blessings  we  un- 
consciously enjoy  daily:  First,  the  Christian  homes  of  our  country,  the 
very  corner  stone  of  the  Republic ;  the  sweet  friendships  existing,  these  Ave 
price  highly;  our  country  with  its  fertile  soil,  its  forest  and  mineral  wealth, 
all  of  which  supply  the  demands  of  the  human  family;  our  country,  that 
has  been  spared  from  the  scourge  of  epidemics,  and  disasters  caused  by  cruel 
war,  storms  and  earthquakes,  and  last  but  not  least  we  have  a  government 
that  respects  and  considers  the  equal  rights  of  her  people,  recognizing  God 
as  the  supreme  power,  and  accepting  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  All 
of  these,  and  many  more  are  the  things  we  have  to  be  thankful  for,  therefore, 
"let  us  enter  into  the  gates  with  Thanksgiving,  and  into  His  courts  with 
praise;   be   thankful  to  Him,  and  bless  His   name." 

•   ••••**««*** 

CARELESSNESS 

Professor  Hudson,  principal  of  Lumberton  High  School,  brings  to  mind  that 
there  is  another  "law  disregarded" — the  selling  of  cigarettes  to  minors.  Prof. 
Hudson  is  surely  doing  his  duty  in  trying  to  show  wherein  cigarettes  are  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  youths.  It  is  an  up-hill  business  to  work  a  reform 
when  there  are  so  many  old,  young  and  middle  age  who  seem  to  get  much 
pleasure  from  smoking  cigarettes.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  legislate  morals 
when  the  smoking  of  cigarettes  is  freely  indulged  in  by  different  members  of 
the  home.  But,  we  commend  Prof,  Hudson  for  the  stand  he  has  taken.  This 
is  from  the  Robesonian : 

Prof.  Hudson  says  that  it  is  his  observation  that  boys  who  are  back- 
ward in  their  school  work  and  cannot  learn  have  stunted  their  minds  by 
smoking  cigarettes. 

It  is  a  dangerous  and  pernicious  habit  for  minors  and  Prof.  Hudson 
should  be  given  every  encouragement  in  his  effort  to  protect  the  boys — 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  girls  need  to  be  protected  also.  The  girl  or 
boy  who  drifts  into  the  cigarette-smoking  habit  is  taking  on  a  handicap 
that  will  hinder  them  in  their  development  morally,  mentally  and  phy- 
sically. The  boy  or  girl  who  wants  to  keep  physically  strong,  morally 
straight  and  mentally  alert  will  let  cigarettes  alone.  It  is  a  wise  law 
that  prohibits  the  selling  or  giving  of  cigarettes  to  minors,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  enforce  it. 

The    same    exchange   in    another   issue    calls    attention    to    the    fact    that 
another  law  that  is  "disregarded"  is  the  one  that  prohibits  autoists  passing 
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a  school  bus  when  parked  beside  the  road.  A  disregard  for  this  precaution 
has  cost  the  lives  of  many  children  all  over  the  state.  If  autoists  refuse  to 
stop  to  a  stand  still  they  can  slow  down  sufficiently,  and  in  that  way  be 
prepared   to   avert   an   accident   if   a   child   should   suddenly   dart   across   the 

road. 

************ 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 

This  week  is  set  aside  as  National  Education  Week  with  a  specially  pre- 
pared program  gotten  up  by  the  department  of  public  education.  The  ob- 
ject, or  purpose  of  this  special  program,  that  will  last  for  one  whole  week, 
is  to  bring  the  schools  and  the  public  into  closer  relationship  and  emphasive 
the  needs  and  achievements  of  our  schools.  The  following  is  the  program 
to  be  observed: 

The  program  for  this  year  is  built  around  the  seven  cardinal  objectives 
of  education,  as  follows: 

Monday,  Nov.  11 . — Armistice  Day :  Education  for  Faithful  Citizenship. 
Tuesday,    Nov.   12. — Home    and    School    Day:    Education    for   Worthy 
Home  Membership. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  13. — Know  Your  School  Day:  Education  for  Mastery 
of  the  Tools,  Technics,  and  Spirit  of  Learning. 

Thursday,   Nov.    14. — School   Opportunity   Day:    Education   for   Voca- 
tional and  Economic  Effectiveness. 

Friday,  Nov.  15. — Health   Day :   Education  for  Health   and   Safety. 
Saturday,  Nov.  16. — Community  Day:  Education  for  the  Wise  Use  of 
Leisure. 

Sunday,   Nov.   17. — For   God   and    Country   Day:   Education   for   Eth- 
ical Character. 

"THE  WORLD  IS  DYING  FOR  LOVE" 

We  meet  many  interesting  characters  during  life  who  make  lasting  impres- 
sions, and  neither  are  they  every  time  of  our  social  set,  so  to  speak.  They  are 
good  enough,  and  nice  enough,  but  environment  and  equal  advantages  debar 
them.  However,  we  venture  to  say  their  very  presence  would  add  interest 
to  any  occasion  for  the  reason  they  are  just  plain,  simple  and  honest — 
characteristics    that    make    an    attractive    personality.     While    in    the    midst 
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of  a  welfare  work  in  a  mill  community  we  were  brought  in  close  contact 
with  a  woman  who  from  general  appearance  was  unattractive,  but  she  pos- 
sessed an  earnestness  of  purpose  that  inspired  respect  and  confidence.  One 
day  while  tenderly  bathing  a  little  baby  that  had  been  sadly  neglected,  she 
remarked,  "the  world  is  simply  dying  for  love.''  This  statement  came  from 
one  who  had  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  school,  or  cultured  home;  but 
the  expression  showed  that  in  her  heart  was  the  "milk  of  human  kindness." 
We  were  greatly  impressed,  the  thought  was  strong  and  searching,  never  be- 
fore had  there  been  such  an  awakening  of  our  lukewarmness,  it  was  a  sermon 
briefly  spoken  that  took  lodgement.  This  following  incident,  pathetic  and 
impressive,  emphasizes  just  the  story  told :  An  American  tourist  asked  a 
five  year  old  boy  of  a  Near  East  Relief  orphanage  in  Syria.  "What  would 
you  like  best,  my  little  fellow?"  The  interpreter  repeated  the  question. 
As  soon  as  the  child  caught  the  meaning  his  lips  began  to  quiver.  With  ap- 
pealing, big  brown  eyes,  the  youngster  looked  up  and  murmured:  "I  want 
to  be  loved."  Could  anything  be  more  touching?  Yes,  in  the  words  of  the 
plain,  simple  woman,  without  the  veneer  of  a  smattering  of  many  things  we 
repeat — "the  world  is  dying  for  love." 


&+--*& 
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REMINISCENT 

In  looking  through  old  manuscripts  with  the  intention  of  consigning  the  same 
to  the  waste  basket  there  was  one  captioned  "The  Roiver  and  Majesty  In 
Siiiall  Things."  The  subject  was  impressive,  and  naturally  there  vas  a  de- 
sire to  see  how  this  subject  could  be  developed.  It  is  enough  to  say  the  arti- 
cle was  engaging  to  the  end.  This  paper  was  prepared  for  a  Building  and 
Loan  Association  that  convened  many  years  ago  at  Atlantic  City.  Read  it, 
and  you,  too,  will  consider  more  seriously  the  power  of  little  things.  The 
power  of  the  neglected  boy  was  the  summing  up  of  this  discourse.  Observe 
please  that  on  this  momentous  occasion  where  there  was  assembled  a  galaxy 
of  speakers,  and  a  distinguished  audience  not  once  did  the  author  forget  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  "neglected  boy" — his  one  consuming  thought.  We  felt 
that  this  manuscript  was  the  echo  of  the  voice  silenced  who  spoke  in  season  and 
out  of  season  for  the  boy,  who  realized  that  if  the  wayward  boy  was  given  some 
tender  care  in  due  time  "there  is  a  possibility  of  making  of  a  man — an  act  that 
touches  etmmity." 


Recognizing  the  need  of  a  railroad 
to  pierce  the  mountains  and  great 
western  section  of  our  state,  giving 
hope  to  commerce  and  light  to  a  great 
citizenship,  North  Carolina  assumed 
years  ago  the  task  of  constructing  a 
railroad,  in  a  way  and  a  territory, 
the  like  of  which  had  never  before 
been  known.  The  foothills,  the  larg- 
er hills,  the  young  mountains,  all  gave 
way  slowly  to  the  continuous  pick  in 
hand,  the  mule  and  the  plow,  and  the 
provincial  drill,  until  there  was  reach- 
ed the  rangej  of  mountains  which 
lift  their  heads  towards  the  heavens 
three  to  six  thousand  feet,  and  which 
is  now  in  the  midst  of  the  proposed 
Governmental  Applachian  Park.  Con- 
fronting the  project  seemed  an  insur- 
mountable barrier.  In  evidence,  then, 
were  the  thousands  of  "I  told  vju 
so."  The  state  had  great  faith,  but 
funds  grew  scarcer.  When  hope  of 
climbing  that  rugged  range  all  but 
disapioeared,  there  came  out  of  the 
verv  mountains  themselves  a   natural 


civil  engineer.  He  had  learned  a 
science  of  engineering  by  the  stars  of 
the  night,  the  sunshine  and  shadows 
of  the  day,  the  trail  of  the  hunted 
animal  of  the  forest,  and  the  gush- 
ing streams  as  they  rolled  and  tumb- 
led their  ways  through  the  mountain 
gorges.  He  it  Avas  that  blazed  the 
path  of  the  then  most  wonderful  piece 
or  railroad  in  the  world.  To  climb 
and  cross  that  suddenly  rising  moun- 
tain range,  whose  peaks  lost  them- 
selves in  the  clouds  and  the  distances 
of  the  sky,  and  to  proceed  towards 
the  object  of  the  goal  for  just  one 
mile  this  mountain  engineer  lead  the 
construction  of  the  road  bed  around 
and  round,  back  and  yonder,  through 
cuts,  over  gorges,  into  tunnels,  hanging 
to  the  mountain's  side,  for  the  distance 
of  nine  miles.  One's  head  grows  diz- 
zy, when  he  reaches  the  top  and  looks 
down  on  the  track  visible  five  times 
below  him,  which  in  that  forest  of 
wilderness  and  ruggedness  seems  a 
ribbon   gracefully   strung  by  nature's 
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great  artist,  a  mountain  engineer. 

Over  this  magnificent  road,  sub- 
stantially constructed,  there  travels 
annually  from  every  quarter  of  the 
American  Continent  thousands  of  peo- 
ple seeking  health,  excitement  and 
pleasure.  This  masterpiece  of  rail- 
road construction  is  the  result  of 
small   things  in  action. 

Just  before  the  summit  of  the  range 
is  reached,  nature  flings  a  mountain 
in  the  way;  there  is  no  valley  through 
Avhich  to  escape,  and  the  true  Ameri- 
can never  turns  back.  Too  high  to 
climb,  but  not  too  hard  to  pierce,  and 
right  through  solid  rock  for  a  mile 
Avas  bored  one  of  the  first  tunnels 
history  records  in  railroad  construc- 
tion. The  train  "emerges,  and  in- 
stantly the  noise  of  final  struggle 
reaches  you,  the  smoke  rises  from  train 
and  tunnel,  and  the  skyland  climb  is 
over. "  It  is  conquered — here  is  the 
Divide. 

Right  at  this  point  sixteen  miles 
east  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  a  noted  resort, 
nature  reveals  a  story  of  small  things 
in  action.  As  the  helper  is  being  un- 
hitched we  look  out  against  the  side 
of  a  mountain  that  rises  perpendicu- 
larly some  hundreds  of  feet,  and  see 
trickling  down  a  tiny  stream  from 
the  mountain's  side.  A  little  pool  of 
water  abdes  beside  the  railroad  track. 
Observe  it.  The  little  bubbles  frolic, 
about,  and  you  see  one  quietly  steal  its 
way  to  the  east,  down  through  the  tun- 
nel. Another  little  bubble,  hesitating 
and  floating  about,  finally  turns  it- 
self by  some  irresistible  force  towards 
the  west.  It  is  gone.  The  first,  too, 
is  gone  on  its  mission.  Other  water 
drops  from  neighboring  springs 
join,  and  before1 'a  mile  is  reached  this 
tiny  water  drop  has  grown  to  a  surg- 


ing  stream,    tossing   itself    in    foamy 
speed,    the    song   picked    up    by    echo 
spends  itself  in  those  mountain  fast- 
nesses   in    sweetest    music.     On    they 
go.     Less  than  two  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant they  have  grown  so  strong,  that 
a    united    power,    electrically    expres- 
sed, is  available  to  run  every  wheel  of 
industry  in  the  Old  North  State,  and 
she  stands  next  to  the  head  in  manu- 
facturing among  the  galaxy  of  states. 
But  that  little  drop  you  watched  leave- 
the  tiny  pool  at  your  feet  is  gone — 
gone  on  to  the  Atlantic  and  is  ming- 
ling itself,  after  functions  of  manu- 
facturing, commerce,  and  beneficence, 
in   Commodore  Maury's  Gulf  Stream 
— the  mysterious  river  of  the   ocean. 
That  other  little  drop  you  saw — it, 
too,  is  gone  on  its  journey  by  the  city 
of  the  sky.     On  to  the  west,  augment- 
ed at  every  step  by  another  drop  prone 
to  mercy  and  kindness,  there  forms  a 
stream  that  quickly  grows  into  power. 
It  loses  itself  in  the  Ohio,  and  soon 
becomes  swallowed  by  the  Father  of 
Waters.     On    it    goes    in    its    mission. 
Don 't  blame  it  for  the  discordant  note 
sung  in  the  floods  that  tear  away  the 
dikes,    inundating    the    thousands    of 
miles    of    territory,    the    drowning    of 
stock  and  people,  and  soAving  seeds  of 
sorrow  and  disease — small  things  may 
conspire  in  action  for  ruin  as  Avell  as 
glory — but   this   little   drop,   after   its 
service   to   man,  in  his   ambition   and 
his   endeavor,   loses   itself   once   more 
into    larger    elements.     The    Gulf    of 
Mexico  claims  it.  Restless  little  North 
Carolina    drops    of    water!     Certainly 
it,  too  has  the  come-back  instinct,  and 
traveling  swiftly  in  the  Gulf  Stream, 
laden   Avith    the   Avarmth   of    Southern 
skies   and   climes,   it   perchance    hap- 
pens again  into  the  companionship  of 
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its    ldng    lost    sister    bubble    of    the 
mountains    of    North    Carolina,    both 
contributing    their   might    to    give    to 
Old   England   a   clmate   as   salubrious 
as  the  Old  North  State  when  geograph- 
ical position  owes  her  the  atmosphere 
and  environment  of  Labrador  and  the 
wastes   of    the   Dominion   of   Canada. 
And  herein  lies  the  majesty  of  small 
things    in    action.     Spare    these    little 
drops  the  possibility  of  further  separa- 
tion.    But    the    silent    and    unceasing 
force  of  evaporation,  small   and  con- 
stant in  itself,  is  at  work.     Snatched 
by  irresistible  forces,  they  are  mould- 
ed into  clouds  and  aerial  winds  float 
them,  like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters, 
back    again    to    their   North    Carolina 
homes.     And  you  my  friends,   should 
you   visit   the   most   beautiful   section 
on  American  soil,  next  Spring,  seek- 
ing   health    or    escaping   the    cold    of 
the  North,  or  on  business  bent,  may, 
perchance,  see     the     same,     identical 
drops    of    water,   hurrying   on    to   re- 
peat their  service  of  love  and  mercy 
to   men. 

On  Nov.  1st,  1765,  the  day  set  by 
Old  England  as  the  time  when  the 
scattered  patriots  of  the  Western  Con- 
tinent should  begin  the  use  of  blue 
stamps  at  a  cost  that  promised  a 
speedy  reduction  of  its  debt,  fifty 
cents  for  a  simple  newspaper  adver- 
tisement and  ten  dollars  for  a  college 
diploma,  bells  were  tolled,  flags  were 
hung  on  their  poles  as  though  some  one 
were  dead.  A  small  silent  protest 
assumed  definite  shape,  and  openly 
the  men  of  Wilmington  held  up  an 
English  warship  carrying  stamps  and 
refused  under  dire  threats  the  landing 
of  the  stamps.  The  warship  Dili- 
gence departed.  Soon  thereafter,  De- 
cember 1773,  citizens  of  Boston,  after 


previous  protests  against  the  tax  on 
tea,  disguised  temselves  as  "  Mo- 
hawks" and  made  a  raid  upon  ves- 
sels and  threw  the  tea  overboard. 
These  were  small  things  in  action  that 
logically  lead  to  greater  and  more  far- 
reaching  events,  which  overturned  a 
condition  of  centuries. 

In  May  1775,  a  few  citizens  in 
Mecklenburg  county,  North  Carolina, 
growing  tired  of  the  ills  of  a  for- 
eign allegiance,  assembled  themselves 
in  the  village  of  Charlotte  (Brother 
Keesler's  town),  and  after  a  prayer- 
ful discussion  of  the  governmental 
situation  went  considerably  fui'ther 
than  the  men  at  Wilmington  and 
Boston.  They  renounced  all  allegiance 
to  the  English  Crown,  and  issued  what 
has  gone  down  in  history  as  ''"'the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence." The  news  of  this  bold  act 
by  a  few  bold  men,  in  the  open  and 
with  their  lives  ready  for  a  living 
sacrifice,  spread  so  rapidly  throughout 
the  colonies  that  the  colonists  them- 
selves were  astounded.  It  electrified 
liberty-loving  people  everywhere  and 
the  small  flame  had  been  lighted  every- 
where and  the  elements  ready  and  ripe 
burst  into  a  blare  that  culminated  in 
the  great  American  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence at  Philadelphia.  Even  in 
the  affairs  of  nations,  the  influence  of 
small  things  even  by  small  people, 
when  once  in  action,  receiving  the 
sanction  of  a  goodly  number  of  peo- 
ple, oftentimes  become  so  formidable 
and  important  as  to  change  the  map 
of  the  country,  putting  political  par- 
ties out  of  commission  and  changing 
long  and  well-established  theories  of 
govei'nment. 

No  one  thing  in  the  world  of  in- 
vention has  created  such  a  revolution 
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in  the  manufacturing  and  agricultur- 
al world  as  did  the  one  act  of  Eli 
Whitney,  the  Massachusetts  school 
teacher,  who  seeking  health  in  the 
state  of  Alabama,  growing  tired  of 
seeing  men,  women  and  children  spend 
days  and  days  in  removing  the  lint 
from  a  small  pile  of  cotton,  gave  to 
the  world  the  simple  cotton  gin.  After 
Whitney  gave  to  the  world  his  small 
contribution,  the  production  of  a  few 
bales  reached  the  millions.  And  right 
here  is  the  real  beginning  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  enormonus  manufactur- 
ing interest  of  this  country,  the  pro- 
fitable cultivation  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  Southern  lands,  ready  em- 
ployment of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  people,  the  possibility  and 
hope  of  clothing  the  world,  the  estab- 
lishment of  great  markets  and  de- 
pots— and  the  bitter  must  go  with  the 
sweet,  it  made  it  possible  for  cheer- 
ful gamblers  to  more  easily  locate  and 
fleece  the  innocent  lambs,  who  rush 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  And 
these  great  plants,  with  their  kindred 
interests  in  all  kinds  of  cotton-work- 
ing machinery  and  other  interests 
that  owe  their  existence  to  King  Cot- 
ton, reaching  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions  annually,  are  the  beneficiar- 
ies indirectly  of  one  small  man,  whose 
inventive  brain  found  its  opportunity 
for  action  in  Alabama. 

I  have  seen  in  my  short  life  a  small 
farmer  harvest  his  small  crop  of 
grain  with  a  sickle.  The  sickle  was 
supplanted  by  the  cradle;  this,  in 
turn,  gave  way  to  the  modest  reaper. 
Later  the  reaper  bound  the  grain; 
and  still  later  the  reaper  beheaded  the 
grain,  threshed  it,  and  sacked  the 
grain  right  in  the  harvest  fields.  And 
all  this  has  been  accomplished  in  a 


few  years,  and  the  vital  force  can 
be  traced  to  some  small  man  with  a 
purpose,  with  an  idea  that  refused  to 
lie  dormant.  I  have  seen  the  man 
astride  a  log  for  hours  hammer  and 
hammer  his  scythe,  the  only  instru- 
ment for  slowly  harvesting  the  pro- 
duct of  his  meadow.  This  gave  way 
to  the  mower.  Kindred  machinery, 
much  of  which  has  revolutionized  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country, 
has  been  thrown  on  the  market  by 
a  concern  so  strong  and  powerful  that 
the  government  has  taken  notice  of 
its  alleged  illegal  acts.  Strong — 
why  the  guiding  genius  of  that  con- 
cern suddenly  discovered  a  most  fear- 
ful malady  afflicting  this  country,  and 
has  called  in  a  political  physician  to 
heal  the  country's  ills  and  restore  to 
the  dear  people  the  rights  ruthlessly 
snatched  from  them  by  predatory 
wealth  and  political  thugs.  Great  is 
the  power  of  small  things  in   action. 

In  every  phase  of  life  the  majesty 
of  small  things  is  seen.  It  is  true  in 
religion,  in  science,  in  fashion,  in  poli- 
tics, and  in  industrial  endeavor.  The 
smallest  conceivable  thing  may  change 
the  entire  course  of  a  life.  Small 
things  are  habits,  and  habits  grow  and 
are  contagious. 

Just  here  I  am  reminded  of  an  event 
in  history,  which  when  chronological- 
ly traced  reveals  forcibly  the  power 
of  small  things  in  shaping  the  destiny 
of  men,  of  nations  and  Alls  the  history 
of  a  people  with  its  most  thrilling 
and  startling  developments.  Geogra- 
phically, nature  gave  us  Africa  as  a 
peninsula.  Men  made  that  great,  dark 
continent  an  island  by  the  construct- 
ion of  the  Sue.z  Canal  across  the  Is- 
thmus of  Suez.  The  student  of  his- 
tory asks   the   question,   Why? 
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The  great  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  England  were  embarrassed 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  sufficient 
supply  of  raw  material  for  their  mills 
and  trading  was  hampered.  It  is 
true  that  vessels  could  make  their 
way  around  the  southern  coast  of  Af- 
rica and  through  the  Indian  Ocean  in 
reaching  India ;  but  this  voyage  was 
long,  and  the  great  storms  revelling 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  made  sea-faring 
in  those  days  so  hazardous  that  the 
alert  Englishman  found  another  route 
imperative.  But  why  go  to  India  for 
raw  Material?  Supply  from  the  form- 
er source  was  cut  off.  The  producers 
of  the  raw  material  hearing  the  call 
of  their  country,  and,  leaving  women, 
children  and  a  few  trusted  slaves  at 
home,  had  gone  to  the  front  fighting 
battles  in  the  bloodiest  and  most  aw- 
ful Avar  in  all  history.  For  in  that 
contest  of  the  sword,  blood  met  blood, 
not  a  few  brothers  fought  against 
brothers,  the  very  flower  of  this  coun- 
try on  either  side  had  rushed  at  each 
other  in  deadly  combat,  and  each  be- 
lieved in  the  justice  and  righteousness 
of  his  cause.  This  great  war  of  the 
sixties  stopped  the  production  of  cot- 
ton in  the  South,  and  England  was 
forced  to  look  elsewhere  for  such  sup- 
plies  as   were   available. 

But  why  shouldl  a  people,  whose  an- 
cestors played  the  parts  played  by 
those  patriots  at  Wilmington,  at  Bos- 
ton, at  Charlotte  and  finally  and  tri- 
umphantly at  Philadelphia  in  1776, 
which  eventually  brought  England  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies,  calling  each  by  its 
name?  Once  all  had  agreed;  finally 
different  schools  and  theories  of  gov- 
ernment sprung  up.  One  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  a  strong  centralized 


government,  the  other  taught  State's 
Rights.  The  adherents  of  each  grew 
more  vigorous,  until  the  issues  were 
joined  and  it  appeared  that  nothing 
short  of  war  among  these  great  peo- 
p]e  could  settle  the  dispute,  whether 
or  not  a  state  had  the  right  to  secede 
from  the  Union,  into  which  it  had 
entered  by  its  own  motion  and  act. 

The  one  man  that  impressed  him- 
self the  most  upon  the  public  mind 
in  the  South  and  taught  the  people 
by  his  speeches  and  writings  the  sov- 
ereignty of  a  state  was  John  C.  Cal- 
houn. And  we  have  it  by  tradition 
that  Calhoun's  views,  opinions,  cour- 
age of  conviction  and  his  masterly 
presentation  of  those  views  were  the 
direct  influence  of  his  mother,  who, 
it  is  alleged,  entertained  even  strong- 
er views  than  did  her  gifted  and  popu- 
lar son.  Martha  Calhoun  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  women  produced 
by  the  South  in  any  day,  and  after 
all  a  mother's  influence  unconsciously 
shapes  the  destiny  of  her  child,  and 
it  may  be  of  such  a  type  that  years 
afterwards  it  has  much  to  do  with 
events  demanding  the  completion  of  a 
great  canal  that  changes  the  geogra- 
phy of  a  country  and  overturning  old 
standards  and  setting  new  ones ;  and 
who  knows  where  first  began  the  in- 
fluence that  ultimately  produced  the 
Panama  revolution,  after  which  the 
great  government  to  which  we  loyally 
belong  easily  came  into  possession  of 
the    Panama    Canal    situation? 

It  was  my  proud  pleasure  to  hear 
in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  in  1907,  Presi- 
dent McKinley  give  utterance  to  those 
sentiments  of  heart  and  mind  which 
have  had  more  to  do  with  the  re-unit- 
ing of  the  ties  that  bind  us  as  loyal 
subjects   of   a   common   country   than 
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anything  else  since  that  awful  war 
which  cost  us  both  so  much  of  precious 
lives  and  left  so  many  scars.  The  la- 
mented and  sainted  McKinley  preach- 
ed peace — he  held  out  the  hand  of 
fellowship,  not  as  a  demagogue  would, 
not  as  a  designing  politician  would, 
but  like  a  man,  a  Christian  man,  a 
patriot,  a  statesman,  And  when  the 
call  came  for  troops  to  meet  the  poor 
Spaniard,  the  response  from  all  sec- 
tions, quick  and  hearty,  banished  all 
sectionalism  and  blotted  out  Mason's 
and  Dixon's  line. 

I  trust,  gentlemen  of  the  conven- 
tion, this  excursion  into  matters  not 
directly  concerned  with  the  operations 
of  the  Building  &  Loan  will  not  ap- 
pear to  you  as  a  discordant  note  in 
the  serious  discharge  of  the  serious 
business  before  this  convention.  I 
have  done  this  preparatory  to  laying 
emphasis  in  a  very  brief  manner  on 
a  question,  which  properly  belongs  to 
the  B.  &.  L.  idea.  The  question  of 
small  things  enter  into  every  propo- 
sition. Upon  these  rests  whether  we 
shall  succeed  or  fail.  The  husband- 
ing and  directing  of  the  small  things 
— the  twenty-five  cent  pieces — wheth- 
er expressed  in  money,  or  talent,  or 
energy,  or  design  or  ambition  always 
concern  and  deeply  interest  any  and 
all  men,  who  are  good  enough  to  be 
members  of  a  building  and  loan  as- 
sociation. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Associations  and  the 
certain  possibility  of  still  greater  re- 
sults, as  the  good  and  benefit  are  ex- 
tended to  more  localities  and  reach  a 
larger  number  of  certain  classes,  are 
such  ,that  patrons  of  the  idea  have 
fine  right  to  regard  the  association 
with  admiration  and   even  wonder. 


It  was  an  idea  in  the  beginning, 
struggling  for  form,  for  shape,  for 
expression.  The  schemer  and  the 
grafter  have  been  put  out  of  business. 
In  the  idea  's  first  years,  great  big  as- 
sociations having  no  territory  in  par- 
ticular and  no  limitations  were  form- 
ed in  the  minds  of  some  men,  whose 
real  purpose  was  the  commanding  of 
princely  salaries.  They  wrecked  them- 
selves. The  idea  survived.  It  soon 
found  itself,  discovering  that  its  real 
mission  was  local  and  personal  and 
specific. 

I  am,  my  friends,  a  willing  and 
grateful  slave  in  my  faith  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  purpose  and  beneficence 
of  the  thought,  which  we  have  come  to 
know  and  call  by  the  name  of  a 
building  and  loan  association.  It  is 
the  key,  with  which  every  wage  and 
salary  earner  may  have  a  certainty  in 
unlocking  the  door  to  success.  Not  a 
fortune,  for  fortunes  are  not  a  meas- 
ure of  success.  A  man  may  amass 
millions,  and  yet  when  he  comes  to 
die  there  is  none  to  regret  it— he  is 
in  no  manner  a  success.  A  man  may 
finally  pay  for  his  home  through  the 
Building  &  Loan,  and,  by  economy  and 
care  for  the  small  .things,  rear  and 
properly  educate  his  children  and 
leave  them  the  example  of  a  correct 
life — he  is  a  success,  for  he  will  be 
missed. 

The  B.  &  L.  idea  occupies  a  unique 
position.  It  is,  in  many  of  the  af- 
fairs of  man,  second  only  to  the 
church  and  education.  It  is  a  char- 
acter builder.  It  is  free  of  selfish- 
ness, and  is  full  of  unselfishness.  It 
behooves  men  to  aspire — to  be  some- 
thing, other  than  a  dude  and  a  spend- 
thrift, to  own  a  home,  to  rear  a  fami- 
ly, to  stand  for  something,  face  pub- 
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lie  questions  seriously  and  sanely,  to 
hate  anarchy,  condemn  the  mob.  That 
is  just  what  the  B.  &  L.  idea  is.  It 
teaches  order  and  system;  it  empha- 
sises 'details — handles  small  things 
with  care  and  thought. 

Membership  in  a  building  and  loan 
association  aids  temperance- --it  cuts 
out  many  a  smoke  and  many  a  drink, 
for  the  habit  of  promptly  meeting 
the  little  obligations  in  a  weekly 
manner  and  grows  on  a  man,  and  en- 
forces economy  and  he  becomes  strong 
in  doing.  It  breathes  a  fraternal 
spirit,  and  yet  it  is  lacking  in  an  in- 
itiation or  an  oath.  It  has  a  pass- 
Avord,  the  unit,  the  key — the  basis  of 
the  friendships  that  exist  throughout 
the  associations  of  the  country.  That 
password  is  the  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENT  PIECE.  Twenty-five  cents  a 
share  per  week — a  small  thing,  not 
idle,  but  in  action,  doing  execution 
while  you  sleep,  gaining  strength  and 
power,  yielding  profit  to  the  owner 
and  doing  service  for  the  associate 
member — and  herein  lies  the  glory  of 
money:  yiellding  a  profit  and  doing 
a  service  to  mankind  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

This  little  twenty-five  cent  piece, 
doing  service  by  the  building  and  loan 
route,  has  astonished  the  world  and 
accomplished  things  that  can  only  ex- 
press themselves  through  the  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands.  A  pen- 
ny is  a  very  little  thing,  but  the  in- 
terest of  it  from  the  days  of  Cain  and 
Abel  would  buy  out  all  the  million- 
aires of  the  United  States. 

If  George  Washington,  the  esteem- 
ed president  that  heads  the  list  of 
the  dignataries  of  the  White  House, 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
had  a  Building  &  Loan  Association  in 


his  day  and  time,  and  had  kept  one 
share  of  stock  continuously  going, 
and  invested  the  proceeds  at  the  ma- 
turity of  each  share,  from  the  time 
we  ordered  Old  England  to  move  out 
in  1776  up  to  this  good  day,  the  First 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
have  had  an  investment  worth  $80,- 
000.  And  all  this  in  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  years  at  25  cents  per 
week,  tells  a  story  better  than  I  can 
about  the  majesty  of  small  things  in 
action. 

But  if  this  exhibit  appears  to  be 
lacking  in  startlingness,  I  would  re- 
mind you,  gentlemen  of  the  conven- 
tion, of  another.  If  Noah  when  the 
rains  ceased  and  the  floods  receded, 
had  had  the  privilege  as  you  and  I 
have  of  stepping  into  the  office  of 
the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  some 
well  regulated  building  and  loan  as- 
sociation, evey  week,  paying  his  lit- 
tle twenty-five  cent  piece,  and  the 
share  had  been  kept  up  and  the  ma- 
turity share  had  been  invested,  it 
would  now  amount  to  a  sum  that  no 
Numeration  Table  has  yet  been  in- 
vented that  is  big  enough  to  read  the 
amount  intelligibly  to  an  interested 
audience.  This  event,  you  musi  re- 
member, was  but  something  like  1  300 
years  ago.  In  all  things,  of  what- 
ever nature,  where  details  and  sys- 
tem prevail,  the  aggregate  accumula- 
tion of  a  period  forces  upon  us  the 
inevitable  fact  and  conviction  that 
there  is  a  power  and  a  majesty  in 
small  things. 

If  I  had  the  power,  I  would  arouse 
you,  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  +o  the 
point  Avhere  you  would  return  home 
and  regard  yourself  a  specially  ap- 
pointed committeeman  to  organize  the 
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youth  of  your  communities — the 
very  school  children  of  your  towns — 
and  convert  them  to  the  service  of  the 
Building  &  Loan  idea.  I  am  not  a 
pessimist  and  I  am  not  an  alarmist, 
but  God  pity  the  next  generation  if 
the  present  rate  of  spendthriftness 
and  Avastefulness  among  the  children 
is  tolerated  and  encouraged  as  they 
are  today.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
waste  of  time,  the  neglect  of  the  es- 
sentials and  the  stress  of  the  non-es- 
sentials, of  some  of  the  so-called  mod- 
ern schools,  amounts  to  a  crime  against 
the  child  himself.  But  the  habits  of 
wastefulness  the  furnishing  of  money 
for  confection  and  daily  patronage  of 
the  modern  soft-drink  stands,  for  the 
indiscriminate  patronage  of  the  pie 
wagon  and  ice-cream  carts  that  mod- 
ern school  management  in  some  towns 
permit  to  appeal  to  the  appetites  of 
the  children,  becomes  a  crime  against 
the   next   generation. 

Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  in  re- 
cognizing the  association  as  a  per- 
sonal ark  of  safety  in  worldly  affairs, 
I  would  be  recreant  to  a  solemn  duty 
to  let  pass  this  opportunity  to  lodge 


with  you  a  serious  message.  I  have 
complete  and  sad  knowledge  of  the 
Neglected  Boy.  My  official  connec- 
tion with  the  inauguration  and  after- 
wards the  maintenance  of  a  State  in- 
stitution, for  the  care  and  reclama- 
tion of  the  wayward  youth  drives 
home  to  me  the  fact  'that  manhood 
is  not  doing  its  duty  to  youthhood. 

Each  one  of  you  have  in  your  own 
town  this  neglected  boy.  He  hungers 
and  thirsts  for  a  chance.  Look  him 
up;  honor  him  with  your  attentions; 
tell  him  the  story  of  small  things  and 
the  part  system  and  order  plays.  In- 
terest him  in  your  B.  &  L. ;  paint  to 
him  the  picture  of  a  life  that  awaits 
him  if  he  responds  to  reason.  The 
joy  of  having  steadied  tottering  feet 
and  the  glory  of  having  carried  a 
sunlight  and  hope  to  a  neglected  boy, 
and  made  possible  a  man  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  today — it   touches  eternity. 

To  extend  the  benefits  and  services 
to  the  young,  and  give  them  this  mag- 
nificent training  for  citizenship,  would 
be  an  undertaking  worthy  of  us  and 
the  spirit  of  the  institution  we  here 
represent. 


FAULTY  STEWARDSHIP 

A  certain  United  States  Senator  once  rented  a  plot  of  ground  to  a 
negro  neighbor,  upon  which  corn  was  to  be  planted,  and  at  harvest  time 
the  Senator  was  to  receive  one-fourth  ,of  the  yield. 

Meeting  the  negro  during  harvest  time,  the  Senator  asked:  "Look  here, 
Sam,  have  you  harvested  the  corn?" 

"Yes,  sah,  boss,  long  ago!" 

"Well,  wasn't  I  to  get  one-fourth?" 

"Yes,  boss,  that's  the  truf,  but  there  wasn't  no  fourth.  Dere  was  jes' 
three  loads,  and  dey  was  mine." 

Such  counting  is  not  uncommon  among  white  folks,  too. — Exchange. 
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OPEN  AIR  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  OF 
THE  SOUTH 


By  Majel  Ivey  in  The 

At  Calvary  Episcopal  church  in  the 
little  mountain  village  of  Fletcher, 
located  on  the  highway  between  Ashe- 
ville  and  Hendersonville,  has  origin- 
ated one  of  the  greatest  moves  yet 
made  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of 
noted  artists,  musicians,  statesmen  and 
benefactors  of  the  southland.  Here 
in  the  "Open- Air  Westminster  Ab- 
bey of  the  south''  are  15  bronze  mark- 
ers mounted  on  native  mountain 
boulders — memorial  tablets  to  Dixie's 
immortal  dead. 

Most  Beautiful  Spot. 

Calvary  Episcopal  church  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  historic 
spots  in  the  United  States.  The 
quaint,  little  church  with  its  state- 
ly, weathered  spire,  its  stained  glass 
windows  and  its  trailing  ivy,  is  sur- 
rounded by  grassy  sweeps  of  lawn 
dotted  with  ancient  pines,  stately 
oaks,  fragrant  box  woods  and  sturdy 
rhododendrons. 

"Old  Calvary"  is  no  less  historic 
than  it  is  beautiful.  A  few,  devout 
Episcopalian  pioneers  effected  its  or- 
ganization in  1857  and  the  building 
was  erected  two  years  later.  Sacri- 
fice and  the  work  of  devoted  hands 
went  into  the  building  of  the  church. 
Even  the  bricks  that  fashioned  the 
structure  were  made  by  hands  in 
Fletcher.  Many  illustrious  rectors 
and  international  notables  have  de- 
livered eloquent  messages  from  its 
pulpit. 

Rev.  Clarence  Stuart  McClellan, 
Jr.,  rector  of  the  Calvary  church  for 
the   past   five   years,   is   originator  of 


Charlotte  Observer 

the  "Abbey"  idea.  Dr.  McClellan  is 
a  New  Yorker  by  birth  but  is  an  ar- 
dent champion  of  southern  ideals 
and  has  completely  won  the  hearts 
of  his  parishioners.  He  is  a  charm- 
ing and  a  remarkable  man. 
Remarkable   Dream 

Dr.  McClellan  is  a  graduate  of 
New  York  university  and  Union 
Theological  seminary  in  New  York 
and  brilliant  writer  of  historical  sub- 
jects. His  remarkable  dream  in  the 
"Abbey"  is  being  realized  and  every 
year  thousands  of  tourists  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  abroad 
visit   the   shrine. 

"The  purpose  of  the  ' Open- Air 
Westminster  Abbey  of  the- South,' 
according  to  Dr.  McClellan,  is  to  keep 
before  the  eyes  and  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  coming  generatijn  the  great 
ideals  of  the  south,  its  songs  and  its 
poetry,  its  books  or  prose  and  their 
writers,  its  famous  statesmen,  in  oth- 
er words,  its  idealists  and  every  re- 
collection, every  tradition,  every  bit 
of  history  that  is  meaningful  for  the 
future.  We  need  today  just  such 
a  thing,  I  believe. 

"The  south  has  so  far  neglected  to 
erect  memorials  to  its  great  men  and 
Avomen,  a  fact  which  is  easily  explain- 
ed. New  England  has  excelled  in  this. 
That  is  one  reason  you  hear  so  much 
of  NeA\T  England  and  so  little  of  the 
southern  history.  That  is  why  it  is 
so  easy  to  find  out  about  NeAA-  Eng- 
land and  so  difficult  to  find  out  about 
the  south.  We  need  today  to  be  think- 
ing more  about  the  poets,  artists,  musi- 
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cians,  statesmen  and  idealists  and  less 
about  warriors  and  makers  of  war. 
We  have  had  enough  of  war;  let  us 
emphasize  the  arts  of  peace.  As  we 
do  this,  we  shall  be  preparing  the 
way  for  the  abolition  of  war,  one  of 
the  noblest  tasks  this  or  any  other 
generation   can   undertake." 

Memorialize  Old   South 

Some  people  contend  that  this  idea 
does  more  to  foster  sectionalism  and 
keep  up  the  contention  of  the  Civil 
War  days  than  it  does  to  abolish  war. 
Dr.  McClellan  explodes  this  theory 
with    the    following    explanation. 

'"'To  foster  prejudices  and  keep 
aflame  the  heat  of  the  Civil  Avar;  to 
create  'sectionalism  and  to  carry  on 
some  phases  of  history  that  should 
be  forgotten,  are  absolutely  foreign 
to  my  dream  of  this  Open-Air  West- 
minster Abbey  of  the  South.  I  recall 
Lee's  words,  'Lay  aside  all  these  lo- 
cal animosities  and  train  your  sons 
to  be  come  Americans.'  With  that 
statement  Lee  passed  from  being 
merely  a  Confederate  chieftian  to  an 
American — and  Bradford  in  his  ex- 
cellent book  calls  Lee,  'Lee,  the 
American.'  I  wish  to  memorialize  the 
fine,  the  noble  things  in  the  Old  South 
and  pass  these  on  through  bronze  and 
granite  to  future  generations. ' ' 

Dr.  McClellan  is  doing  this  very 
thing.  There  are  now  15  bronze 
markers  in  the  Abbey.  About  a  hun- 
dred are  planned  for  the  future,  at 
least  four  to  be  erected  and  dedicated 
each  year.  Each  marker  is  a  large, 
granite  mountain  boulder.  On  each 
boulder  is  a  bronze  marker  engraved 
Avith  the  name,  date  of  birth  and  death 
and  a  significant  statement.  All  of 
the  stones  are  of  about  the  same 
height,    but    of    different    shapes.     It 


is  this  that  gi\*es  the  Abbey  its  unique 
appearance. 

Beautiful  Memorials 

The  boulders  are  erected  in  i'oavs 
— a  "Poets'  Corner,"  a  ''Musician's 
Corner,"  a  "Statesman's  Corner,"  an 
"Artists'  Corner,"  a  "Benefactor's 
Corner,"  and  a  "Short  Story  Writ- 
er's Paragraph'. "  A  high  laurel  hedge 
separates  the  ' '  Abbey ' '  from  the 
churchyard  and  drive  and  huge  oaks 
and  pines  form  a  canopy. 

The  memorials  dedicated  so  far  are 
to  "Bill'  Nye,  Robert  E.  Lee,  George 
Westfeldt,  "Dan"  Emmett,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  Stephens  Collins 
Foster,  Sidney  Lanier,  William  Sid- 
ney Porter,  Frances  Fisher  Tierman, 
Albert  Pike,  Zebulon  Baird  Vance, 
Francis  Scott  Key,  Joel  Chandler 
Harris    and    Herman   Frank   Arnold. 

Others  to  Avhom  memorials  will  be 
dedicated  in  the  future  include  John 
Fox,  Jr.,  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  Isaac  Av- 
ery, Walter  Hines  Page,  Father  Ryan, 
Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  and  scores  of 
others. 

"Calvary  has  a  distinguished  his- 
tory and  it  is  this  that  gave  me  the 
background  for  my  ideas  of  the  'Ab- 
bey," says  Dr.  McClellan.  "I  can 
see  the  Avhole  idea  vividly  portrayed 
before  me.  Every  memorial  tablet, 
every  bronze  bust,  every  statue,  even 
the  log  cabin,  the  floAvers  and  orna- 
mental trees,  the  little  Avalks — they 
are  all  in  the  picture  and  the  old 
church  back  of  them,  and  Calvary, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  his- 
toric spots,  not  only  in  this  state, 
but  also  in  the  United  States — a  place 
to  AA'hich  in  the  coming  days  thou- 
sands of  men,  AA'omen  and  children 
AvTill  come  to  read  the  lessons  of  the 
past    and    to    inspire    them    for    the 
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present  and   the  future. 

Makes  Ideas  Vital 

"To  carry  out  any  worthy  idea, 
you  must  first  picture  that  idea — as 
a  living,  vital  thing,  realized.  You 
must  persist  in  it  despite  every  dis- 
couragement and  you  must  interest 
and  have  the  co-operation  of  .  like 
minds,  Avho,  too,  can  realize  your  vis- 
ion. You  must  talk  about  that  idea 
and  live  it  and  dream  it.  Ideas  are 
like  children;  they  need  to  be  loved 
and  nurtured  very  carefully  with  the 
future   before   one. 

"The  nucleus  of  my  idea  is  the 
Robert  E.  Lee  marker,  which  in  19- 
26  was  placed  at  Calvary  church  along- 
side of  the  "Dixie"  Highway,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  church  grounds. 
This  is  the  motif  of  my  thought.  You 
note  on  this  marker  Ave  have  Lee  on 
'Traveler,'  journeying  into  the  south. 
It  is  Lee  facing  the  new  day,  the  time 
of  his  real  greatness — president  of 
the  college  at  Lexington,  Virginia.  It 
is  Lee  the  Educator,  not  primarily 
Lee  the  Soldier  we  commemorate. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  true  Lee.  'He 
cometh  to  his  own,'  says  the  tablet. 
That  is  true,  and  we  want  all  the 
noble  men  and  women  in  the  south 
to  come  into  their  own. 

The  Southern  Mammy 

"My  idea  of  this  'Open-Air  West- 
minster Abbey  of  the  South'  calls 
also  for  a  bronze,  life-sized  statue 
of  a  southern  mammy.  I  want  to 
see  her  with  big,  wide,  well-starched 
apron,  her  turban,  her  calico  dress 
and  I  wish  to  see  her  seated  in  an 
'old-timey'  rocking  chair,  as  if  be- 
fore some  great,  open  fire  in  a  log 
cabin  on  a  windy  night  with  the 
spooks  prowling  about  in  the  dark. 
I  want   to   see   her  hands   hard   with 


toil  and  her  face — a  spiritual  face — 
recalling  some  of  those  exquisite 
spirituals  of  her  race.  Then  about 
this  statue  of  the  southern  mammy 
I  want  to  see  all  of  the  old-fashioned 
flowers  growing — hollyhocks,  mari- 
golds, sun  flowers,  black-eyed  Su- 
sans, zinnias,  four-o-clocks,  verbe- 
nas, forget-me-nots,  delphiniums — 
the  flowers  the  old  mammy  used  to 
love. 

' '  A  typical  log  cabin  near  this 
statue  is  to  be  fitted  up  with  pictures 
of  the  southern  poets,  writers,  musi- 
cians and  statesmen  we  commemo- 
rate in  the  out-of-doors  '  Abbey, ' 
with  their  books,  'old  chairs,  tables, 
rugs,  clocks,  cradles  and  old  beds — 
to  give  the  atmosphere  of  the  old 
south. 

"Then  little  paths  winding  in  and 
out,  clumps  of  ornamental  trees  and 
flower  beds  and  artistic  benches 
along  the  paths.  And  as  one  saun- 
ters about,  he  can  see  and  read  the 
memorial  tablets.  Such  in  brief  is 
my  idea  of  an  Open- Air  Westminster 
Abbey  of  the  South'  in  western  North 
Carolina.'' 

Dedicatory   Service 

The  abbey  was  dedicated  in  1927. 
The  services  were  characterized  by 
the  singing  of  old-fashioned  spirit- 
uals by  the  mountain  negroes,  whose 
minds  are  filled  with  legends  of 
"Old  Calvary,"  handed  down  over 
the  years,  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation. 

It  is  said  that  on  dark,  October 
nights  at  Halloween  a  headless  horse- 
man prowls  around  in  the  wooded 
graveyard;  that  ghosts  of  troops  on 
horseback  gather  about  the  horse  shed 
and  that  a  young  girl  meets  her  Con- 
federate lover  at  the  old  well  near  the 
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church. 

"Old  Calvary  abounds  not  only  in 
legends,  but  also  in  historic  memories. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  country 
church  in  the  United  States  is  more 
interesting  or  more  historic  than  this 
little  country  church,  in  whose  grave- 
yard rests  the  body  of  "Bill"  Nye, 
one  of  America's  foremost  humorists. 

The  story  of  the  organization  of 
the  church  is  a  unique  one.  In  18- 
57  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baniel  Blake,  who 
were  among  the  first  settlers  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina, gave  a  dinner  party,  which  was 
attended  by  a  group  of  southern  gen- 
tlemen— merchants  and  rich  planters 
from  Charleston,  S.  C. — who  frequent- 
ly visited  Fletcher,  then  known  as 
Shufordsville.  There  was  no  church 
there  conveniently  located  for  them 
to  attend  services.  After  much  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake  suggest- 
ed the  building  of  Calvary.  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson, who  was  present,  accepted  the 
idea  enthusiastically  and  he  and  Mr. 
Blake  were  asked  to  act  as  a  commit- 
tee to  start  the  new  church. 
Donation  of  Land. 
Mr.  Blake  donated  four  acres  and 
had  the  ground  surveyed  $5,756.27 
was  soon  contributed  and  an  archi- 
tect from  Charleston  dreAV  up  the 
plans,  which  were  carried  out  by 
Ephriam  Clayton,  a  builder  from  Ash- 
ville.  Dr.  F.  L.  Hanks  was  then  rec- 
tor of  Calvary  Episcopal  church  in 
New  York  City  so  the  church  was 
name^d  . '"Calvary"  for  it.  It  was 
completed   in   1859. 

Soon  after,  13  acres  of  land  were 
given  to  the  church  by  Miss  Fannie 
Blake,  who  built  a  school  house  near 
the  building  and  taught  the  mountain 
children.     On   August    21,    1859,   Bis- 


hop Atkinson  of  North  Carolina,  con- 
secrated the  church  and  property  and 
in  May  of  the  next  year  it  was 
admitted  into  the  diocese,  the  dio- 
cese convention  meeting  in  Charlotte 
that   year. 

The  first  rectory  was  built  in  the 
rear  of  the  church.  It  is  still  stand- 
ing and  is  used  as  a  residence  by  the 
sexton  of  the  church. 

In  1885,  the  present  rectory  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  $4,000.  It  is  built 
of  native  mountain  rock  and  is  lo- 
cated opposite  the  church,  back  from 
the   highway. 

Used   as   Barracks 

During  the  War  Between  the  States 
Calvary  church  was  used  'as  a  bar- 
racks by  the  Confederate  soldiers, 
the  bodies  of  many  of  them  having 
been  interred  in  the  graveyard  on 
the  grassy   slopes   beside   the   church. 

The  members  of  Calvary  in  its  early 
years  were  for  the  most  part  disting- 
uished families  from  South  Carolina, 
such  as  the  Rutledges  and  the  Blakes. 
The  estates  of  these  prominent  fami- 
lies surrounded  this  historic  spot—, 
estates  vivid  with  the  memory  of  ev- 
ents before  and  during  the  war.  Many 
of  these  prominent  Carolinians  now 
lie   in   Calvary  graveyard. 

At  the  rear  of  the  church  is  a  pic- 
turesque little  vestry  room,  in  which 
hangs  a  rare  and  original  portrait  if 
Robert  E.  Lee,  a  gift  of  the  daughter 
of  the  artist.  Lee  sat  for  his  por- 
trait in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  during 
the  war.  Every>^ear  on  Lee's  birth- 
day, a  "Robert  E.  Lee  service"  is 
held  at  Calvary.  This  service  is  made 
impressive  by  the  singing  of  old  south- 
ern melodies  and  speeches  by  prom- 
inent persons.  The  various  chapters 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
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the  Confederate  Veterans  and  the 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  honor 
Lee's  name  at  this  date. 

Distinguished   Men 

Many  distinguished  men  have  held 
the  rectorship  of  Old  Calvary — Rev. 
N.  Hughes,  who  held  services  at 
Fletcher  two  Sundays  a  month  during 
the  winters  of  1860  and  1861;  Rev. 
Wilmer  of  Virginia ;  Rev.  David  H. 
Buel;  Rev.  Chandler  of  Minnesota; 
Rev.  E.  A.  Osborne,  who  built  up  the 
work  of  the  church  for  seven  years, 
established  several  missions,  founded 
the  guild  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  large- 
ly supported  a  parish  school;  Rev- 
W.  S.  Bynum,  an  eloquent  preacher 
and  a  zealous  worker,  and  many  oth- 
ers. 

Dr.  McClellan  came  to  the  church 
in  1024.  Its  present  creed,  which  he 
formulated,    is    a    striking    one: 

''The  church  today  must  busy  it- 
self with  the  big  problems  of  life — 
the  vital,  the  real  things.  It  should 
have  no  time  for  the  emphasizing 
of  non-essentials  in  churchmanship 
or.  for  participation  in  partisan  fus- 
ses or  for  trying  to  mix  itself  in  de- 
nominational tempests  in  teapots.  The 
mission  of  the  Chrsitian  church  is  to 
bring  the  Christ  Spirit  into  the  lives 
of  men  and  women  and  little  chil- 
dren; to  make  Him  real  and  through 
Him  construct  life  on  a  positive,  joy- 
ous, fundamental  foundation.  The 
church  is  not  a  museum  of  saints.  It 
is  a  hospital  for  souls.  It  must  glad- 
den men's  hearts  and  wipe  away  their 


tears.  It  must  bring  sunshine ;  not 
gloom.  It  must  talk  life,  not  death, 
Heaven ;  not  hell.  It  must  bring 
peace  and  love  and  break  down  all 
the  enemy's  arts  of  hate,  lust,  pre- 
judice, bigotry  and  narrow-minded- 
ness. This  is  its  mission.  It  is  as 
difficult  as  it  is  mighty.  It  challeng- 
es us  to  do  our  part." 

Dr.  McClellan  is  just  as  original 
as  the  creed  he  has  formulated  and 
he  is  carrying  it  out  with  striking 
success. 

An  Enthusiastic  Man 

In  addition  to  the  regular  services, 
many  other  interesting  ones  are  held 
at  Calvary — on  Lee's  and  Washing- 
ton's birthdays,  Columbus  Day,  La- 
bor Day,  Flag  Day,  and  Fourth  of 
July.  Mountain  services  with  moun- 
tain singers,  brotherhood  services, 
Easter-dawn  services  similar  to  the 
Moravian  one  at  Winston-Salem,  ser- 
vices featuring  art,  music,  literature, 
prison  reform,  and  others,  equally  in- 
teresting, are  held  here. 

Dr.  McClellan  is  alive  with  enthus- 
iasm for  his  church  and  "Abbey" 
idea,  and  little  wonder,  for  the 
Avhole  church  and  grounds  have  about 
them  the  atmosphere  of  the  "Old 
South."  He  is  rapidly  transferring 
his  enthusiasm  throughout  the  South 
and  is  rapidly  bringing  about  the 
crystallization  of  one  of  his  fondest 
dreams — the  elaboration  of  the 
"Open- Air  Westminster  Abbey  of  the 
South." 


Before  you  are  fit  to  give  orders,  you  must  be  willing  to  take  orders. 
The  leader  of  the  orchestra  has  always  been  a  man  who  has  played  second 
fiddle.— Elbert  Hubbard. 
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THE  BECHTLERS  AND  BECHTLER 
COINAGE 


(Morganton  News-Herald) 


The  News-Herald  is  in  receipt  of 
a  pamphlet  of  unusual  interest  in 
this  section,  "'The  Bechtlers  and 
Bechtler  Coinage  and  Gold  Mining  in 
North  Carolnia  1 814-1830. ' '  We  are 
indebted  to  The  Forest  City  Courier 
and  the  author,  Mr.  Clarence  Griffin, 
for  this  valuable  historical  record. 
Mr.  Griffin  is  news  editor  of  the 
Courier  and  is  also  official  historian 
of  Rutherford  county.  He  writes  as 
a  foreword  to  the  booklet  that  it  is 
the  result  of  three  years  close  study 
of  all  available  material  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  very  evident  that  he  has 
given  much  time  and  careful  research 
to   the   production. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  from  1790 
to  ]810  the  principal  supply  of  the 
nation 's  gold  came  from  the  placer 
mines  in  this  section  of  North  Caro- 
lina, with  Rutherford  county  the  cen- 
ter of  the  production,  the  history  of 
gold  mining  is  no  small  part  of  the 
history  of  western  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Griffin  states  that  the  territory 
continued  to  hold  the  attention  of 
the  nation  as  a  producer  of  gold  un- 
til the  immense  gold  strikes  in  Cali- 
fornia and  other  Western  states,  be- 
ginning  in    1849. 

Rutherfordton  had  the  distinction 
of  operating  during  those  flourishing 
mining  days  the  only  private  mint  ever 
operated  in  the  Southeastern  United 
States,  and  this  produced  more  gold 
coinage  than  any  other  similar  in- 
stitution, except  the  United  States 
mint.  Rutherfordton  also  had  the  first 


mint  in  the  United  States  that  coin- 
ed a  gold  dollar.  These  coins,  known 
as  the  Bechtler  dollars,  are  very  rare 
now,  and  very  valuable  as  keepsakes, 
if  not  as  coinage.  The  operators  of 
this  first  mint  were  Christopher  Bech- 
tler and  son,  Augustus,  and  later  by 
Christopher,  Jr.,  a  nephew. 

Christopher  and  Augustus  Becht- 
ler, father  and  son,  skilled  German 
metal  workers,  came  to  Rutherford- 
ton in  1830,  and  soon  after  arrival 
opened  a  jewelry  shop.  It  was  in 
1831  that  the  elder  Bechtler,  realizing' 
the  need  of  a  circulating  medium  oth- 
er than  state  notes,  conceived  the 
idea   of   coining  ingots,   or  coins. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  his  pamphlet  quotes 
an  advertisement  which  appeared  in 
the  North  Carolina  Spectator  and  Ad- 
vertiser on  July  2,  1831  in  which 
Christopher  Bechtler  announced  that 
he  was  ready  to  coin  the  products  of 
the  mines  into  $2.50  and  $5  pieces 
at  his  establishment  3  1-2  miles  north 
of  Rutherfordton  on  the  road  leading 
from  Rutherfordton  to  Jamestown." 
Thereupon  follows  an  interesting  des- 
cription of  the  coins,  the  miners,  the 
Bechtlers,  etc. 

The  reference  to  Burke  county  is 
of  special  local  interest.  It  is  of 
record  that  between  1830  and  1850 
large  numbers  of  people  were  attract- 
ed to  Western  North  Carolina  by  the 
precious  yellow  metal.  "In  the  sec- 
tion around  Bracktown  and  James- 
town, in  Mcdowell  and  Brindle- 
town,  in  Burke,"  one  man  is  quoted 
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as  saying,  "many  old  time  gold  min- 
ers lie  buried.  In  communities  in 
Rutherford,  Burke  and  McDowell, 
which  are  so  pitted  with  holes  left 
by  the  miners  of  long  ago  that  it  is 


dangerous  to  walk  in  that  region  at 
night,  is  the  last  bivouac  of  many  a 
gallant  soul  that  sought  to  find  the 
pot  of  gold  at  the  rainbow's  pad." 


SANCTITY  OF  THE  HOME 


(Boys'  Industrial 

We  believe  in  the  sanctity  of  the 
hom,e.  The  world  in  which  we  live 
depends  for  its  ideals  and  happiness 
upon  the  home.  Be  the  guardian 
and  the  protector  of  thy  household. 
There  dwell  in  love,  and  be  unending 
in  devotion.  Good  homes  are  the 
foundation-stonies   of    the    nation. 

It    ought    not    to    be    necessary    at 
this  late  day  to  be  compelled  to  de- 
fend the  home  though  there  arje  some 
who  continue  to  sneer  at  it  and  aall 
it  bourgeois.     One  is  getting  used  to 
these    sneers,    and    they    count      for 
very  little.     Wis,er  than  any  of  them 
was  Nathaniel   Cotton,  who  wrote  in 
his    pqern.    ' '  The   Fireside ' ' : 
"If   solid   happiness    we   prize, 
Within  our  breasts  this  jewel  lies, 
And  thjey  are  fools  wh0  roam. 
The   world  has  nothing  to  bestow ; 
From  our  own  selves  our  joys  must 
flow, 
And   that   dear   hut,   our  home.'' 
One    country   in    history    abolished 
the  home :   Sparta.     Children  in  that 
country,    as    soon    as    they    were    old 
enough,  were  taken  from  their  moth- 
ers   and    brought    up    in    accordance 
with  the  state  discipline.     But  nobody 
exceptj    a    'Spartan    ever    desired    to 
live  in  Sparta.     Men  had  to  eat  their 
meals  in  common;  they  were  allowed 
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n0  pleasures;  they  were  constantly 
trained  for  service  in  war.  But 
evently  the  Spartans  went  down  to 
defeat,  and  long  before  their  severe 
discipline  had  brought  about  a  con- 
dition of  degeneracy  among  them. 

It  is  true  that  the  Spartans  seemed 
for  centuries  to  get  along  very  well. 
During  a  period  of  three  hundred 
years  their  troops  never  suffered  any 
serious  defeat.  But  it  may  plot  be 
amiss  to  state  that  war  wai  popular 
with  the  Spartans  because  it  gave 
them  a  little  freedom.  They  had  none 
ordinarily.  They  had  no  art  and  no 
literature  and  no  architecture  of  im- 
portance. They  had  no  genuine 
homes,  and  they  were  slaves  of  the 
state.  They  were  law-ridden.  But 
the  time  came  when  the  only  thing 
that  gave  a  Spartan  satisfaction  was 
some  small  victory  over  the  law.  By 
and  by  nobody  thought  of  obeying  it, 
and  when  a  king  proposed  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus  (laws  that 
had  never  been  repealed),  the  his- 
torian Plutarch  says,  the  Spartans, 
hearing  the  name  of  their  old  lawgiver 
once  more  were  as  alarmed  "as  a 
fugitive  slave  about  to  be  returned 
to  his  master. ' ' 

Sparta,  the  only  country  of  his- 
torcial   importance  that  has  ever  en- 
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deavorecl  to  get  along  without  genuine 
homes,  did  this  because  it  supposed 
that  men  must  be  continually  engaged 
in  war.  One  of  the  many  reasons 
advanced  against  war  today  is  that 
is  breaks  up  the  home.  In  the  late 
war  there  were  families  in  every 
one  of  the  warring  states  that  lost 
all  their  sons,  many  of  whom  were 
sadly  needed  for  the  support  of  their 
aged  parents. 

It  is  doubless  true  that  the  world 
needs  better  homes,  but  to  say  that 
it  does  not  need  homes  at  all  is  to 
speak  in  terms  of  insanity.  Educa- 
tion for  civilized  life  begins  in  the 
home,  and  if  the  home  into  which  a 
child  is  born  is  unworthy  of  that 
child,  it  is  more  than  probable  the 
child  will  grow  up  into  a  criminal 
and  become  the  despair  of  the  state. 
Modern  psychology  shows  the  im- 
portance of  the  home  life  for  a  child. 
The  early  childhood  years  virtually 
decide  what  sort  of  man  or  woman 
the  child  will  become.  Neurologists 
and  psychiatrists  are  a  unit  on  this 
subject.  One  of  the  most  distinguis- 
hed of  them,  Dr.  Wilhelm  Stekel  of 
Vienna,  quotes  approvingly  a  writer 
who  says:  Though  time  heals  some 
wounds,  it  never  closes  the  first ;  nor 
does  the  heart  ever  recover,  if  child- 
hood was  without  love." 

It  really  takes  as  much  intelligence 
to  be  a  worthy  father  or  mother  as  it 
takes  to  be  a  great  teacher.  The 
father  and  mother  are  indeed  the 
first  teachers  of  their  children,  and 
whether  the  child  does  well  or  ill  in 


after  years  depends  more  largely  on 
the  character  of  their  teaching  than 
most  parents  realize.  We  read  in  the 
First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  "If  a  man 
know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house, 
how  shall  he  take  care  of  the  church 
of  God,"  and  again,  "But  if  any 
provide  not  for  his  own  and  especial- 
ly for  those  of  his  own  house,  he 
hath  denied  the  faith  and  is  worse 
than   an  infidel." 

These  are  strong  words,  but  they 
are  none  too  strong.  For  the  home  is 
the  basis  of  such  civilization  as  we 
have  known,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  better  basis  will  ever  be  discovered. 
To  be  a  worthy  citizen  of  a  civilized 
country,  a  child  needs  care  and  love, 
and  this  can  be  provided  for  most 
children  only  by  fathers  and  mothers 
living  together  in  the  place  which 
we  have  learned  to  call  home.  The 
child  who  has  a  good  home  will  de- 
velop into  a  man  or  woman  in  whom 
the  country  may  take  pride,  but  the 
child  who  is  brought  up  in  a  house 
that  hardly  deserves  to  be  called  home, 
will  be  fortunate  indeed  if  later  as 
as  an  adult,  his  community  feels 
moved  to  praise  him  or  her  for  merit- 
orious  enterprise. 

If  anything  in  this  world  is  sacred, 
the  home  is  sacred — this  little  comm- 
unity of  father,  mother,  and  children. 
Nothing  that  has  yet  been  devised, 
or  that  may  ever  be  divised,  can  take 
its  place.  It  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  heaven  upon  this  earth,  and  all  the 
noblest  joys  of  earth  have  sprung 
from  it. 


"The  best  service  a  book  can  render  you  is,  not  to  impart  truth,  but 
to  make  you  think  it  out  for  yourself." 
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A  LITTLE  WEASEL 

William  Alphonso  Murrill 


At  half  past  five  in  the  afternoon, 
on  a  day  in  May,  I  was  seated  at  a 
window  of  my  study,  putting  flowers 
in  a  press,  when  I  heard  a  flicker  very 
nearby  making  a  peculiar,  harsh  noise. 
Then  a  male  cardinal  flew  into  a  lit- 
tle locust  tree  beneath  the  window 
and  began  to  flutter  about  in  an  ex- 
cited way,  crying  angrily;  while  from 
a  distant  tree  a  blue  jay  came  on 
hurried  wings  to  join  in  the   fracas. 

"Surely,  something  unusual  is  tak- 
ing place,"  I  said  to  myself;  "the 
flowers  can  wait,  but  this  can  not." 
So  I  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  door 
around  the  studio  just  in  time  to  see 
a  little  weasel  coming  down  a  pine 
tree  to  which  one  of  my  wren  boxes 
was  fastened.  He  was  above  the  box 
when  I  first  saAv  him,  and  just  then 
the  flicker  made  a  dash  at  him  with 
threatening  beak,  hastening  his  retreat 
to  the  thicket  below. 

Possibly,  he  was  like  the  little  girl 
caught  up  in  a  June-apple  tree,  "just 
climbed  up  there  to  rest,"  but  ap- 
pearances were  decidedly  against  him, 
and  among  the  birds  at  least  his  repu- 
tation was  none  too  good.  If  he  came 
with  evil  intent,  was  he  after  the 
motherbird,   or   the   eggs,   or  both? 

At  another  time,  also  in  Virginia, 
I  saw  a  little  weasel  wait  for  a  chip- 
munk to  come  out  of  his  hole  and 
then  chase  him  up  a  small  locust  tree. 
But  when  he  caught  up  with  the  chip- 
munk and  started  to  take  hold  of  him, 
his  foot  slipped  in  the  excitement  and 
he  fell  out  of  the  tree  flat  upon  the 
ground.  How  ashamed  he  did  look! 
He  crawled  up  on  the  end  of  a  fence- 
rail   and   just   sat   there   with   disgust 


written  all  over  his  countenance; 
while  up  in  the  very  tiptop  of  the 
tree  the  little  chipmunk  hugged  a  lo- 
cust  limb   and   trembled. 

An  experience  of  mine  with  a  large 
weasel  was  rather  amusing.  Seeing 
one  run  into  his  hole,  I  lingered  near 
for  a  few  moments  until  he  came  to 
the  mouth  of  it  and  then  I  made  him 
angry  by  poking  a  stick  at  him  un- 
til he  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage. 
With  one  of  my  shoestrings,  I  made 
a  strong  noose,  which  I  tied  to  the 
end  of  the  stick  and  succeeded  in  slip- 
ping it  over  his  head  and  dragging 
him  out.  Never  in  my  life  have  I 
seen  anything  madder  than  he  was 
when  I  finally  got  him  out  into  broad 
daylight ! 

Weasels  are  very  slender  animals. 
extremely  quick  and  courageous,  and 
kill  for  the  very  love  of  it ;  always 
attacking  their  victims  at  a  vital 
point,  like  the  throat.  Hardly  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  small  animals 
or  birds  escape  them.  Thirty  or  for- 
ty chickens  have  been  killed  in  a  night 
by   a   single   weasel. 

From  four  to  six  young  are  born 
in  a  litter,  the  nest  being  made  in  a 
safe  burrow  under  a  rock  or  stump 
or  in  a  hollow  tree.  They  hunt  both 
night  and  day,  the  young  accompany- 
ing the  mother  on  her  hunting  trips 
until   nearly  grown. 

The  most  interesting  member  of 
this  group  is  the  ermine-weasel  of  the 
arctic  regions.  Species  living  farther 
south  change  their  coat  less  complete- 
ly from  brown  to  white  according  to 
latitude  and  season.  The  least  weas- 
el   also    change    to    white    in    winter, 
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but  differ  in  being  much  smaller  and  its   prey. 

in  having  a  very  short  tail  which  is  The  nest  of   the   mink  is   made   of 

never  tipped  with  black.  grass  and  leaves,  and  is  often  softly 

The  mink  is  a  much  larger  member  lined  with  feathers;  the  young,  which 

of   the   weasel   family   and   is   widely  number    from    four    to    twelve,    being 

known    because    of    us    valuable    fur.  born  in  April  or  May,  and  not  leav- 

It  lives  in  low  wooded  regions  along  ing  the  mother  until  autumn.     Their 

streams,  where  it  may  make  its  home  food    is    extremely    varied,    consisting 

in   a  hole   or  hollow   log  and   wander  of    all    kinds   of    small    animals,    bird, 

fearlessly  forth  by  night  or  day,  by  fish,  insects,  eggs  and  chickens, 
water   or   by   land,   to   trail   and   kill 


THE  TADPOLE 

There  was  once  a  little  tadpole 
Who  lived  down  in  a  pool, 

And  every  day  he  wiggled 

With  his  brothers  off  to  school. 

In  the  sunlit,  shallow  water 
He  quickly  learned  to  swim 

And  never  guessed  what  nature 
Was  going  to  do  to  him. 

But  soon  he  sprouted  hands  and  feet; 

His  eyes  began  to  poke; 
His  voice  changed  from  soprano 

To  a  harsh  and  hollow  croak. 

His  little  tail  grew  shorter, 
His  body  round  and  plump; 

He  didn't  swim  so  very  much, 
For  now  he'd  learned  to  jump. 

One  day  he  slowly  scrambled  up 

To  sit  down  on  a  log, 
And  on  looking  in  the  water 

He  found  he  was  a  frog. 

— Mary  Crowell,  in  Child  Life. 
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A  LEGEND  OF  ASGARD 

By  Joy  Merryheart,  in  Junior  World 


"This  is  the  story  of  ihe  Land  oi 
the  Midnight  Sun,"  the  Story-Lady 
began. 

"I  know  where  that  is,"  said  Don- 
ald, who  was  very  proud  of  his  know- 
ledge of  geography. 

"Where?"   asked  Doris. 

"It  is  in  the  Scandinavian  Penin- 
sula. The  Scandinavian  Peninsula  is 
made  up  of  Norway  and  Sweden," 
he  answered  promptly. 

"You  are  right,"  smiled  the  story- 
teller, patting  his  shoulder.  "It  is 
a  land  of  glistening  birch  trees,  blue 
lakes,  rolling  pasture  lands.  A  land 
where  rosy-cheeked  girls  with  long 
golden  tresses,  and  strong  sturdy  boys 
live  happily  as  they  go  about  in  their 
picturesque  peasant  costumes  singing 
and  dancing  in  the  violet  light  of  the 
midnight  sun." 

"Does  the  sun  really  shine  at  mid- 
night, Aunt  Rose?"  asked  Doris. 

"It  certainly  does,"  she  answered. 
"I  was  there  on  what  is  known  as 
Midsummer's  Day,  which  is  June  24, 
and  is  a  national  holiday  in  Sweden. 
All  the  houses  were  decorated  with 
green  birch  bows,  for  the  birch  is  the 
national  tree,  and  on  the  green  in 
every  village  a  stately  maypole  with 
gay  flaunting  ribbons  was  to  be  seen. 
The  village  green  is  the  place  where 
all  the  people  gather  for  their  cele- 
brations, and  I  can  hear  those  gay 
voices  in  memory  yet  as  they  rang 
joyously  out  in  the  lilting,  haunting 
notes  of  one  of  their  favorite  folk- 
songs, ;Sing  hopsan,  f alleralala. '  It 
rang  from  group  to  group  who  seem- 
ed trving  to  outdo  each  other  in  be- 


ing merry.  ' 

"I  think  I  should  love  to  be  there 
myself, ' '  said  Donald  as  they  listen- 
ed to  her  description. 

"It  is  this  Northland,  the  home  of 
the  hardy  Northman  that  has  given 
us  the  beautiful  Legend  of  Asgard 
which  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  Shut 
in  behind  stormy  seas  was  this  home- 
land of  the  Northmen,  where  gloomy 
mountains  frowned,  and  there,  too, 
Avas  the  beautiful  city  of  Asgard. 
The  old  Northmen  believed  that  the 
gods  dwelt  in  Asgard  and  there  lived 
Odin  and  his  wife  Frigga  in  a  beau- 
tiful palace.  There  lived  Thor,  the 
mighty  god  of  thunder,  and  Balder 
the  Beautiful,  the  smiling  god  of 
summer,  and  many  others  of  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  Norse  myth- 
ology. For  they,  like  the  early 
Greeks,  in  their  vain  search  for  the 
true  God,  believed  that  they  must 
have  a  separate  god  for  everything 
both  good  and  bad. 

"Now  among  the  happy  dwellers 
of  Asgard  was  Bragi,  the  god  of 
poetry,  and  his  fair  young  wife  Idu- 
na.  The  name  Iduna  means,  'always 
young'  and  Iduna  was  not  only 
young  and  beautiful  herself,  but  in 
the  sunshine  of  her  smile  no  one 
could  really  grow  old.  Bragi  loved  to 
surround  her  with  beautiful  things 
and  thus  it  was  that  in  her  gardens 
there  was  always  a  tree  bursting 
into  blossoms,  a  rose  just  opening  its 
lovely  petals  to  drink  the  dew,  and 
a  bird  just  bursting  into  song  and 
building  a  nest  for  its  young. 

"But   the   thing  that   Iduna  loved 
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best  of  all  her  possessions  was  a  jew- 
eled casket  filled  with  golden  apples 
which  she  had  once  plucked  from  a 
tree  called  the  "Tree  of  Life.'  These 
apples,  so  the  legend  tells,  had  a 
wonderful  power  to  make  any  one 
who  ate  of  them  always  young.  So 
Iduna  gave  them  freely  to  those  she 
loved,  and  no  matter  how  many  ap- 
ples she  took  from  her  casket  she  al- 
ways found  it  full  when  she  opened 
it    again. 

"There  were  also  dwarfs  and 
giants  and  mischief-makers  in  As- 
gard,  and  they  longed  for  the  apples 
in  Iduna 's  magic  casket.  One  day 
Loki,  who  was  the  chief  mischief- 
maker  of  Asgard  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  terrible  Thiassi,  who  was,  the 
god  of  the  storms.  Loki  begged  very 
pitifully  to  be  let  loose. 

"  'What  will  you  give  me  to  let 
you  go   free?'   growled   Thiassi. 

"  '  I  '11  steal  one  of  Iduna 's  wonder- 
ful apples  for  you,'  promised  Loki. 
He  wasn't  sure  he  could  get  the  ap- 
ple, but  he  was  willing  to  promise 
anything  to  go  free,  like  the  mis- 
chief-maker that  he  was. 

'"  'If  you  promise  to  steal  Iduna 
and  her  apples,  too,  I'll  let  you  go,' 
bargained    Thiassi. 

"  So  Loki  gave  his  promise  and 
Thiassi   turned   him   loose. 

"The  wily  mischief-maker  bided 
his  time  and  watched  Bragi's  palace 
day  and  night.  One  day  when  he 
saw  Bragi  leave  the  palace  he  climb- 
ed over  the  wall  into  Iduna 's  garden 
and  found  her  there  among  her  flow- 
ers. 

"Iduna  shuddered  as  she  saw  the 
mischief-maker  in  her  garden. 

"  'What  are  you  doing  here,  Lo- 
ki?' she  cried. 


"  'I  have  something  to  tell  you,' 
he  answered. 

"  'What   is   it?"   she   asked. 

"  'In  a  deep  grove  beyond  Asgard,' 
he  falsely  declared,  'I  have  found  a 
tree  of  golden  apples  far  finer  and 
more  magical  than  those  in  your  pre- 
sious  csaket. 

"'Then  the  wily  Loki  begged  Iduna 
to  go  with  him  to  see  the  tree  and 
taste  the  apples.  In  order  to  com- 
pare them  he  persuaded  her  to  take 
her  casket  along. 

"Iduna  foolishly  listened  to  his 
story  and  believed  him.  But  no  soon- 
er had  they  left  the  walls  of  Asgard 
than  a  bitter  wind  blew  upon  Iduna, 
chilling  her  to  the  bone.  The  sky 
grew  dark  and  Thiassi  swooped 
down  like  a  giant  eagle,  seized  the 
lovely  goddess  and  her  casket  and 
bore  them  away  to  the  frozen  lands. 

"When  Bragi  came  home  he  called 
in  vain  for  his  beautiful  wife.  He 
gave  the  alarm,  and  all  Asgard  turn- 
ed out  to  help  him  find  her.  The 
birds  in  her  garden  grew  silent,  the 
roses  stopped  blooming,  the  trees 
grew  brown  and  sere  without  Iduna 
and  her  apples,  and  even  the  people 
began  to  grow  old  and  gray. 

"  'What  does  it  mean?"  they  asked 
each  other.  'Why  did  Iduna  leave 
us?'  But  no  one  could  tell  them  the 
answer. 

"But  Bragi  never  rested.  He  sus- 
pected that  it  was  Loki  who  had  done 
the  mischief,  and  one  day  he  rriade 
him  own  that  he  did  it.  Then  all  the 
people  in  Asgard  were  angry.  'Go 
at  once  to  Thiassi 's  caverns  and  bring 
her  back ! '  they  commanded. 

"Logi  went,  fearing  for  his  life. 
He  found  Iduna  shut  up  in  a  deep 
cave   in   the   mountainside.     She   had 
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refused  to  give  the  storm  god  her 
casket  of  apples  and  he  had  shut  her 
up  to  punish  her.  Then  Thiassi  had 
gone  off  and  had  forgotten  that  he 
had  imprisoned  her. 

"When  she  heard  Loki's  voice  she 
was  willing  to  do  anything  to  get 
out  of  the  cave.  She  gave  him  one  of 
the  apples  to  eat  and  changed  him 
into  a  big  eagle  with  wide-spreading 
wings.  Then  she  changed  herself  in- 
to a  swallow. 

'"Loki  clutched  her  in  his  strong 
talons  and  away  they  flew,  back  to- 
ward Asgard.  When  they  heard  the 
rushing  of  the  mighty  wings  all  As- 
gard turned  out  to  see  if  the  mis- 
chief-maker had  kept  his  promise. 
The  big  eagle  cleared  the  walls  of 
Iduna 's  garden  and  dropped  her  down 
at  exactly  the  same  spot  where  she 
was  walking  when  he  had  persuaded 
her  to  leave.  Then,  still  fearing 
Bragi's  wrath,  he  soared  away  and 
was  seen  in  Asgard  no  more. " 

"Wasn't  it  great  to  get  rid  of  the 
mischief-maker  ? ' '  Donald  interrupt- 
ed. 

" '  It  was  better  to  get  the  lovely 
Iduna   back   home,"   said   Doris. 

"That's  the  way  they  felt  about  it 
in  Asgard,"  smiled  Great-aunt  Rose. 
"The    legend    goes    on    to    state    that 


her  garden  woke  up.  The  trees  grew 
green  again,  the  birds  began  to  sing 
and  the  roses  bloomed.  They  built 
bonfires  on  all  the  hills  and  the  cold, 
dark  world  which  had  been  sleeping 
in  the  icy  bounds  of  winter  woke  up. 
The  fields  grew  green. " 

"Did  Iduna  bring  her  magic  casket 
and  her  aj^ples  back  with  her"?"  ask- 
ed Doris. 

"She  must  have,  for  the  legend 
goes  on  to  relate  that  Iduna,  looking 
over  her  garden  wall,  saw  the  pitiful 
old  faces  of  her  people  and  gave  them 
her  golden  apples  to  eat  so  that  they 
might  be  young  again. ' ' 

"Of  course  that  is  not  a  true 
story,"    said    Donald,   practically. 

' '  But  it  might  be, ' '  argued  Doris. 
"A  mischief-maker  like  Loki  can 
cause  lots  of  trouble." 

"It  is  pure  legend, ' '  the  Story-Lady 
assured  them.  ' '  But  it  is  a  very  popu- 
lar one  in  the  North  countries.  To 
this  very  day  men  in  their  fields, 
women  in  their  gardens,  and  children 
at  play  in  the  door-yards  look  up  at 
the  blue  sky,  smile  and  say  to  each 
other,  '  Iduna  has  come  back  to  her 
gardens.  The  earth  is  young  again. 
The  whole  world  has  eaten  of  her 
magic  apples,  and  spring  is  here ! '  ' 


"We  must  either  soar   or  stoop, 
Fail  or  triumph,  stand  or  droop; 
Must  obey  or  must  govern, 
Must  be  a  slave  or  be  sovereign; 
Must,  in  fine,  be  block  or  wedge; 
Must  be  anvil  or  be  sledge." 
— Exchange 
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HAVE  WE  TOO  MANY  COUNTIES 


(Beaufort  News) 


Undoubtedly  there  are  too  many 
counties  in  North  Carolina.  Main- 
taining so  many  different  county 
governments  is  a  useless  expanse. 
Beside  many  of  the  smaller  coun- 
ties, that  is  those  small  in  pop- 
ulation and  wealth,  are  unable  to 
enjoy  many  of  the  benefits  that  the 
large  counties  have.  Reference)  is 
made  especially  to  low  taxes,  good 
systems  of  roads,  good  sichool  facili- 
ties and  health  departments.    •  • 

North  Carolina  has  one  hundred 
counties.  The  great  state  of  New 
York,  almost  as  large  in  area  and 
almost  four  times  as  large  in  pop- 
ulation, has  only  sixty  counties.  Of 
course  in  olden  timeus  when  there 
were    no    railroads    and    automobiles 


it  was  not  practicable  to  have  the 
county  seats  too  far  away  from  the 
people.  Now  with  good  railroad 
facilities  and  with  paved  roads  con- 
necting the  county  seats  and  plenty 
of  automobiles  things  are  very  differ- 
ent. It  is  not  as  much  trouble  to 
fifty  milefS  now  on  a  gool  road  in  a 
car  as  it  used  to  be  to  drive  ten  with  a 
horse  and  buggy.  Distance  does 
'"Pjfc  count  for  much  now.  So  a  coun- 
ty selat  now  can  serve  a  much 
greater  area  than  in  the  old  days. 
County  consolidation  would  do  away 
with  a  lot  of  offices,  reduce  overhead 
expenses,  make  more  money  avail- 
able for  necessary  purposes.  It  would 
be  rather  hard  on  the  office  holders 
though. 


FORD'S  ROAD  RULES 

Henry  Ford  once  was  an  auto  racer  and  has  driven  many  cars  for 
pleasure  and  business  since  then.  From  observation  and  experience  he 
has  developed  these  "rules  of  the  road"  for  his  own  guidance  and 
recommends  them  to  other  motorists: 

Courtesy  comes  first.     Consider  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others. 

Keep  your  mind  on  your  driving,  and  anticipate  sudden  emergencies. 

Learn  the  "feel"  of  having  your  car  under  control. 

Obey  all  traffic  and  parking  regulations. 

Keep  to  the  right  and  comply  with  road  markings  and  signs. 

Signal  for  stops  and  turns.    "Watch  the  car  ahead. 

Slow  down  at  crossings,  schools  and  dangerous  places. 

Never  pass  cars  on  hills,  curves  or  crossings. 

Adapt  your  driving  to  road  conditions — rain,  ice,  soft  spots  and  ruts. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  take  the  "right  of  way"  too  seriously. 

When  you  drive,  remember  the  times  when  you're  a  pedestrian. 

Know  the  law.     It  was  passed  for  your  protection. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.   T.   L.   Grier,  a   member  of  our 
staff,  is  enjoying  a  vacation. 


A  number  of  boys  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  T.  V.  Talbert,  have  been 
chopping  wood  for  a  few  days. 


Raymond  Jones,  of  the  Gaston  Cot- 
tage was  paroled  last  week.  He  has 
our  best   wishes   for  success. 


Mr.  George  Grove,  a  member  of  our 
teaching  staff,  has  been  at  his  home 
for  the  past  week  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. He  reports  that  he  hopes  to 
be   with   us   soon. 


We  are  glad  to  welcome  Mr.  Hairy 
Hartsell  as  a  member  of  our  staff. 
He  has  been  placed  on  duty  at  Gaston 
Cottage  during  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Russell. 

Due  to  the  recent  bad  weather, 
there  seems  to  be  quite  an  epidemic 
of  sore  throats  among  our  boys.  We 
are  glad  to  report,  however,  that  there 
are  no  serious  cases. 


Mr.  Sappenfield  and  his  force  of 
young  painters  have  painted  the  base- 
ments in  the  Guilford  and  Rocking- 
ham cottages.  The  work  is  very  well 
done  and  greatly  improves  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cottages. 


We  are  informed  by  the  farm  man- 
ager that  the  following  crops  have 
been  sown  this  fall:  60  acres  of  clo- 
ver, 10  acres  alfalfa,  10  acres  oats,  10 
acres  barley  and  30  acres  rye.  These 
crops,  especially  the  alfalfa,  are  grow- 
ing nicely   at  this  time. 


At  the  present  time  the  dairy  is 
producing  520  quarts  of  milk  daily. 
This  enables  us  to  furnish  our  large 
family  of  growing  boys  with  plenty 
of  this  health  producing  beverage, 
each  boy  receiving  a  quart  of  milk 
each   dav. 


With  450  eggs  already  placed  in 
incubators  and  more  to  be  added  later, 
our  poultryman  rep  >rts  that  we  may 
expect  quite  a  number  of  "fryers" 
during  the  winter.  We  are  al<o  in- 
formed that  130  chickens  are  to  be 
prepared  for  our  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner. 


The  weather  man  sent  us  a  lot  of 
bad  weather  during  our  peanut  cur- 
ing activities.  The  only  way  we  have 
of  drying  peanuts  is  to  spread  them 
out  on  large  rocks.  As  rocks  have  a 
special  affinity  for  moisture,  quite 
a  few  of  our  peanuts  this  year  will 
be  in  worse  condition  than  any  pre- 
vious year. 


Henry  Chester,  one  of  our  boys,  who 
has  been  ill  with  scarlet  fever  for 
several  weeks,  is  well  on  the  road  to 
recovery.  The  quarantine  has  been 
lifted,  the  nurse  will  be  discharged  in 
a  few  days,  and  Henry  will  soon  re- 
turn to  his  cottage.  This  boy  ming- 
led with  many  of  the  other  boys, 
especially  those  in  his  cottage,  for 
several  days  before  being  segregated, 
and  we  feel  very  fortunate  in  baing 
able  to  report  that  there  have  been 
no  other  cases  of  this  disease  in  our 
large  family  of  nearly  500  boys. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 
No.       30  To  New  York        1 :45  A.  M. 
No.     136  to  Washington      4:21  A.  M. 
No.       36  to  New  York         9  :58  A.  M. 
No.       46  to  Monroe  2:02  P.  M. 

No.       34  to  New  York  3  :45  P.  M. 

No.       12  to  Richmond  6:43  P.  M. 

*No.     38  to  New  York  7:54  P.  M. 

No.       32  to  New  York  8 :46  P.  M. 

No.       40  to  New  York  8 :56  P.  M. 

Southbound 
No.       29  to  Birmingham      2 :25  A.  M. 
No.       31  to  Augusta  4:51A.M. 

No.       11  to  Charlotte  7:51  A.  M. 

No.  33  to  New  Orleans  8 :15  A.  M. 
No.       39  to  Atlanta  8 :55  A.  M. 

No.  37  to  New  Orleans  11 :29  A.  M. 
No.  45  to  Westminister  3 :31  P.  M. 
No.      135  to  Atlanta  8 :48  P.  M. 

No.       35  to  New  Orleans     9  :39  P.  M. 

*A11  trains  stop  in  Concord  ex- 
cept  No.   38,   northbound. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington   and    beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Con- 
cord to  discharge  passengers  coming 
from    Washington    and    beyond. 
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%  If  our  young  people  only  realized  how  much  their  ♦> 

*  happiness  and  success  in  life  depend  upon  the  habits  % 
►:♦  formed  in  youth,  most  of  them  would  be  much  more  % 
►>  anxious  than  they  are  to  start  right.  Among  the  *♦* 
|  habits  that  might  be  a  great  source  of  delight  as  ♦:♦ 

*  well  as  of  unfailing  profit,  the  reading  habit  stands  % 
f  pre-eminent,  for  the  love  of  books — the  best  books  |£ 
►I*  —is  something  which  can  be  cultivated,  and  the  * 
1  more  the  reading  habit  is  practiced  the  more  it  ♦ 
t  grows. — Exchange.  % 
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REAL   TREASURE 

A  story  runs  of  a  young  man  who  picked  up  a  golden  coin  lying  in  the  road. 
Ever  after,  as  he  walked  along,  he  kept  his  eyes  fastened  on  the  ground  in 
hope   of  finding   another. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  life  he  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  gold  and  silver,  but 
in  all  these  years  he  never  saw  the  lovely  flowers  by  the  wayside  or  grassy 
dell,  or  mountain  peak  and  silver  stream. 

He  caught  no  glimpse  of  the  blue  heaven  above,  or  snowy  clouds,  like  angel 
pillows,  telling  of  the  purity  beyond. 

God's  stars  came  out  and  shone  like  gems  of  everlasting  hope,  but  he  kept 
his  eyes  upon  the  mud  and  filth  in  which  he  sought  the  treasure;  and  when  he 
died,  a  rich  old  man,  he  knew  this  lovely  earth  only  as  a  dirty  road  in  ivhich 
to  pick  up  money  as  he  walked  along. — Selected. 


ONE   BIG  FAMILY 


Due  to  the  strike  situation  in  North  Carolina,  Gastonia  is  receiving  a  goodly 
share  of  publicity  throughout  the  United  States.  Even  Helen  Keller,  a  blind 
author,  a  social  welfare  worker,  a  national  personage,  discussed  the  situation 
before  the  Daughters  of  Alabama,  in  New  York  City.  Helen  Keller  is  a 
wonder,  being  blind  is  no  handicap  to  her.  Spiritually  she  sees;  she  feels 
and  understands  conditions  that  effect  life,  for  good  or  bad,  much  better 
than  many  who  are  blessed  Avith  the  five  senses.  In  her  address  she  makes 
one  sweeping  remark,  that  "men  and  women  are  over  worked  and  are  search- 
ing a  chance  to  live  a  full  life."  Maybe  so,  Ave  -will  not  take  issue;  but  will 
venture  to  say  if  the  masses  Avho  live  by  the  "sAveat  of  the  broAAT''  AA'ould  re- 
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turn  to  normalcy  in  the  way  of  living',  life  would  be  less  strenuous.  She  be- 
stowed a  high  compliment  to  the  common  people  when  she  said,  "'they  have 
been  responsible  for  most  of  the  progress  of  the  past;"  and  she  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  all  of  us  "are  so  closely  bound  together  that  we  can  not  separ- 
ate ourselves  from  each  others'  woes.''  During  the  time  of  any  great  catas- 
trophe — Avar,  earthquake,  flood  or  fire  it  is  not  the  responsibility  of  one  class 
to  bring  around  adjustments,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  to  unite  forces  and  work  for  the  relief  of  humanity.  We 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously  bear  one  anothers'  woes  at  all  times.  It 
is  during  these  calamitous  events  that  '"the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together — 
and,  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all." 

THE  SEASON  FOR  TENANTS  TO  MOVE 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  tenant  class  begins  to  flit  from  one 
farm  to  another  with  the  hope  of  bettering  conditions.  Perhaps  Ave  are 
rather  extreme  when  Ave  say  these  scenes — wagons  and  trucks  loaded  down 
with  the  ever-decreasing  supply  of  house  furnishings,  folloAved  by  live  stock 
on  foot — all  being  moved  to  another  farm,  present  a  scene  that  is  tragic. 
It  is  the  same  old  story  over  and  over  and  Ave  feel  that  history  Avill  repeat 
itself  next  year,  because  it  seems  to  be  a  custom  that  the  man  A\ho  rents  land 
moves  yearly.  Right  here  Ave  are  reminded  that  volumes  have  been  written, 
and  hundreds  of  speeches  made  for  bettering  conditions  of  the  farm  tenancy, 
and  Ave  recall  the  remark  of  Mark  TAvain  about  the  Aveather:  ''there  has  been 
very,  very  much  said  about  the  Aveather,  but  up  to  date  there  has  been 
very  little  done  about  it. " 

WORK  IS  THE  PANACEA 

There  comes  sorroAvs  and  troubles  in  the  life  of  every  one,  and  they  are 
our  problems  to  be  worked  out  individually.  Even  children  have  their  little 
differences  that  in  their  little  minds  are  big  and  these  have  to  be  met  daily 
and  adjusted.  The  balm  for  childish  heart  throbs  is  a  caress  from  mother 
and  "all  seems  well."  So  Ave  conclude  that  perplexities  are  common  to 
mankind  and  life  indeed  would  be  monotonous  Avithout  them.  You  knoAv 
what  it  means  to  have  a  " shock-absorber"  on  your  auto,  well,  the  finest  shock 
absorber  for  all  kinds  of  mental  and  physical  ailments  is  to  keep  busy,  and  at  the 
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same  time  carry  a  bright  and  cheery  countenance.  In  this  way  you  find  a  panacea 
for  your  own  troubles  and  become  a  perfect  joy  to  your  friends  by  dispensing 
cheer.  According  to  the  words  of  the  wise  moralist  lla  merry  heart  doeth 
good  like  a  medicine ;  but  a  broken  spirit  drieth  the  bones. ' '  Don 't  get  the 
habit  of  telling  your  troubles,  if  so,  it  will  not  be  long  till  you  become  a 
perfect  bore  and  every  one  will  shun  you.  There  are  bright  days,  and  then 
follows  a  dark  day,  but  just  abide  your  time  and  a  solution  of  the  whole 
trouble  will  be  clear,  and  then  we  wonder  how?  But,  it  comes  and  really 
Ave  have  done  nothing  ourselves  to  smooth  out  matters,  but  the  adjustment 
came  right  at  the  time  we  actually  had  to  have  it.  Wait  patiently;  have 
faith;  keep  busy  and  the  victory  is  won.  This  to  our  way  of  thinking  is 
the  only  way  to  work  out  the  problems  of  life,  great  or  small. 
************* 

PAY  A  MAN,  IF  AN  ARTIST 

Why  expatiate  about  the  "costly  dinners"  staged  by  the  millionaires? 
They  have  the  money  and  the  artist  Avho  can  elaborate  sufficiently  to  satisfy 
the  whims,  or  tastes  of  the  rich  surely  should  be  paid  for  the  work  done. 
These  dinner  decorators  make  a  study  of  their  work,  and  are  constantly  alert 
in  furnishing  new  ideas  to  suit  the  occasion.  It  is  an  art  indeed,  and  really 
very  essential  as  long  as  there  is  a  demand  and  money  to  pay  the  bill.  This 
clipping  from  an  exchange  gives  some  staggering  figures  to  those  of  us  who 
never  have  an  occasion,  or  the  opportunity  deal  in  big  numbers.  It  is  a  real 
joy  to  entertain  one's  friends.  And  if  you  have  millions  why  not  do  it  V"> 
in  fine  style : 

The  extravagance  in  which  some  wealthy  folks  indulge  in  connection 
with  dinner  entertainments  is  discussed  by  0.  O.  Mclntyre  in  his  syn- 
dicate column.  He  says  that  several  dinner  decorators  in  New  York 
receive  from  $20,000  upward  a  year  merely  for  furnishing  the  ideas  and 
supervision  for  swell  dinners. 

Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  ever  seen  was  a  dinner  given  a  few  years 
ago  for  a  group  of  millionaire  railroad  magnates.  The  table  was  de- 
scribed as  "a  panorama  of  lakes,  forests,  rivers  and  hills,  with  an  elec- 
trically propelled  train  weaving  up  and  clown  hill,  across  prairies  and 
suspension  bridges."     The  outfit  took  two  years  to  build  it. 

Another  dinner  given  by  a  retiring  banker  to  six  associates  who  had 
been  faithful  to  him  was  even  more  expensive,  due  to  the  costly  ' '  favors ' ' 
presented  to  each  guest.  While  the  meal  was  in  progress,  policemen  en- 
tered the  dining  room  and  handed  each  guest  what  looked  like  an  enve- 
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lope    containing    a    summons.     Inside    each    envelope    was    a    cheek    for 
$500,000,  as  a  token  of  appreciation  from  their  host. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  adds  that  since  prohibition  the  most  elaborate  dinners 
are  usually  given  in  the  home,  where  the  restrictions  prescribed  by  Mr. 
Volstead  are  not  so  effective. 


THE   UNKNOWN   TEACHER 

There  is  no  one,  excepting  the  parental  influence  of  the  home,  that  wields 
a  greater  influence  over  child  life  than  a  teacher.  Looking  back  to  the  happy 
school  days,  they  were  not  all  happy,  there  was  a  commingling  of  the 
bright  hours  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  blue  Mondays,  however,  we  can 
recall  the  many  strong  characteristics  of  our  old  instructors  who  made  ever- 
lasting impressions.  If  teachers  could  but  remember  that  they  are  living 
pictures  to  their  students,  and  at  all  times  try  to  prove  themselves  to  be 
examples  worthy  of  emulation.  The  noted  author  and  lecturer,  Dr.  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  in  an  address  at  William  an  Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Va., 
paid  this  tribute  to  the  "Unknown  Teacher''  who  at  an  unguarded  moment 
shapes  the  life  of  the  young: 

"I  sing  the  praise  of  the  Unknown  Teacher.  Great  generals  win  cam- 
paigns but  it  is  the  unknown  soldier  who  wins  the  war.  Famous  edu- 
cators plan  new  systems  of  pedagogy,  but  it  is  the  Unknown  Teacher 
who  delivers  and  guides  the  young.  He  lives  in  obscurity  and  con- 
tends with  hardships.  For  him  no  trumpet  blows,  no  chariot  waits,  no 
golden  decorations  are  decreed.  He  keeps  watch  along  the  borders  of 
darkness  and  makes  the  attack  on  the  trenches  of  ignorance  and  folly. 
Patience  is  his  daily  duty,  he  strives  to  conquer  the  evil  powers  which 
are  the  enemies  of  youth.  He  awakens  sleeping  spirits.  He  quickens 
the  indolent,  encourages  the  eager,  and  steadies  the  unstable.  He  com- 
municates his  own  joy  in  learning  and  shares  with  boys  and  girls  the 
best  treasures  of  his  mind.  He  lights  many  candles  which  in  later 
years  will  shine  back  to  cheer  him.     This  is  his  reward." 
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1  DID  YOU?  f 

"*©.  "Did  you  give  him  a  lift?    He's  a  brother  of  man,  p| 

-^  And  bearing  about  all  the  burden  he  can.  (j£f 

-^  Did  you  give  him  a  smile?     He  was  downcast  and  blue,  ©e 

i>©  And  the  smile  would  have  helped  him  to  battle  it  through.  g^ 

*g)  Did  you  give  him  your  hand?     He  was  slipping  down  hill,  m? 

J^>  And  the  world,  so  I  fancied,  was  using  him  ill.  @4 

J>|  Did  you  give  him  a  word?     Did  you  show  him  the  road,  gS. 

%§5  Or  did  you  just  let  him  go  on  with  his  load?  <gs, 

^§  IC 

i>g>  "Did  you  help  him  along?     He's  a  sinner  like  you,  jgj- 

<r§)  But  the  grasp  of  your  hand  might  have  carried  him  through.  W%- 

J@  Did  you  bid  him  good  cheer?     Just  a  word  and  a  smile  |£- 

%§  Were  what  he  most  needed  that  last  weary  mile.  (sjk. 

^®  Did  you  know  what  he  bore  in  the  burden  of  cares,  gj^ 

~&?)  That  is  every  man's  load  and  that  sympathy  shares?  J§~ 

^te  Did  you  try  to  find  out  what  he  needed  from  you,  ©^ 

-i||  Or  did  you  just  leave  him  to  battle  it  through?  §>f 

m  m- 

^  "Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  be  losing  a  fight,  g* 

~M  When  a  lift  just  in  time  might  set  everything  right?  ||| 

"fjjg  Do  you  know  what  it  means — just  the  clasp  of  a  hand,  ©^ 

•|*j§  When  a  man's  borne  about  all  a  man  ought  to  stand?  c^f 

-|||  Did  you  ask  what  it  was — why  the  quivering  lip,  ©?" 

Jp  And  the  glistening  tears  down  the  pale  cheek  that  slip?  |£- 

j©  Were  you  brother  of  his  when  the  time  came  to  be?  *£&■ 

M>  Did  you  offer  to  help  him,  or  didn't  you  see?  pp. 


J5± 


•|)§  "Don't  you  know  it's  the  part  of  a  brother  vof  man  @^ 


<& 


4j§  To  find  what  the  grief  is  and  help  when  you  can?  g^r 

i®  Did  you  stop  when  he  asked  you  to  give  him  a  lift,  ^ 

J©  Or  were  you  so  busy  you  left  him  to  shift?  §£. 

^§j  Oh,  I  know  what  you  meant — what  you  say  may  be  true —  @^ 

1§|  But  the  test  of  your  manhood  is,  what  did  you  do?  (§x 

%5  Did  you  reach  out  a  hand?     Did  you  show  him  the  road?  |=^ 

"*fe  Or  did  you  just  let  him  go  on  with  his  load."  <|f 

«  ft 

ij|  —A.  S.  Chapman.  Bjr 

I  I 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

(By  Old  Hurrygraph) 


The  new  money  is  shorter  than  the 
the  old.  But  it  goes  so  fast  that  it 
leaves  the  owner  just  as  short  as 
the  long  bills  did. 

— o — 
A  switchback  is  a  fine  thing  for 
lovers  of  thrilling  sport  in  the  realm 
of  fun.  A  backswitch  is  more  effect- 
ive in  ordering  the  ways  of  obstrep- 
erous   youths. 

— o — 
The  highway   signs,  "Keep  off  the 
shoulders,"    have    no    significance    to 
the  courting  couples  passing  by  them. 
They    seldom    see    the    admonitions. 
— o — 
A  friend  of  mine  has  electrified  his 
home,    and    installed    a    100-per    cent 
talking   machine.     He    has   just    been 
married. 

— o — 
The  merger  is   abroad  in  the  land. 
Like   the   octopus,   it   reaches   out   its 
tenacles    and   takes   into   its   embrace 
all     things     mundane.     Speaking     of 
mergers,  there  is  said  to  be  in  Canada 
a  cat  with  six  legs,  four  ears,  and  two 
tails.     Quite    a    merger    that. 
— o — 
The  man  who  not  only  keeps  pace 
with  the  times,  but  just  a  little  ahead 
of   them,   sticks   out   from   the   bunch 
like  a  large  wart  on  a  small  pickle. 
— o — 
"The  best  committee  is  a  committee 
of  three,"  says  a  well  known  business 
man,    ' '  with    one    of    them    sick    and 
the   other  dead." 

— o — 
There  may  be  some  Americans  who 
have  not  yet  seen  an  automobile,  but 


there    are    plenty    of    them    who    have 
not  seen  one  soon  enough. 

Xow  that  the  drug  stores,  the  chain 
stores,  the  grocery  stores,  the  cigar 
stores,  and  other  places  of  business 
have  put  in  lunch  counters,  you  can 
get  something  to  eat  almost  anywhere 
except    at    home. 

— o — 
The  beauty  about  the  vacation  sea- 
son is  that  if  you  don't  pay  your  bills 
your  creditors  think  it  is  because  you 
are   away  on   your  vacation. 
■ — o — ■ 
The  way  things  are  being  speeded 
up  in  this   country,  it  won't  be  long 
until  you  can  take  a  two  weeks  vaca- 
tion   in    four   days. 

— o — 
Statistics    show   that    the      average 
woman   eats    about   the   same   as   the 
average  man.     This  just  goes  to  show 
how  figures   can   lie. 
— o — 
Sweeter  far  than  any  song  was  the 
love-time   of  long  ago,  and  its  mem- 
ory fills  the  mind  with  a  golden  after 
glow. 

A  Xew  York  judge  has  ruled  that 
a  man  is  privileged  to  lie  when  in 
love.  I  have  seen  some  men  that  I 
thought  must  be  in  love  all  the  time. 

If  people  are  dilatory  in  their  work, 
and  the  messenger  boys  are  tardy  in 
delivering  messages — they  are  yo-yo- 
ing. 

Human  life  offers  us  nothing  else  so 
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beautiful  as  real  friendship.  It  is  the 
sweetest  touch  of  mortal  life.  True 
friendship  understands  and  is  for- 
giving. The  grest  weakness  of  the 
human  family  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
unforgiving'.  If  we  are  wronged,  we 
feel  that  we  can  never  forgive.  That 
is  not  friendship.  Lots  of  times  we 
condemn ;  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  understand  the  heartbeat 
of  the  other  fellow.  Few  of  us  would 
be  so  quick  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
other  fellow,  if  we  really  understood 
and   knew. 

"If   Ave   knew   the   cares   and   crosses 

Crowding  around     our     neighbor's 
way ; 
If  we  knew  the  little  losses, 

Sorely  grevious   day   by   day, 
Would   we   then  so   often  chide  him 

For  lack  of  thrift   and  gain — 
Casting  o  'er  his  life  a  shadow, 

Leaving  on  his  heart  a  stain  V 

I  rather  think  not.  We  would  get 
beneath  his  load,  lift  the  burden  and 
bid  him  God's  speed.  I  really  think 
the    world    needs    more    of    this    kind 


of   real   friendship. 

— o — 
This    is    the    month    set    apart    for 
general    Thanksgiving,      when      every 
month,   and  every  dav  should  be  one 
of   a  grateful   spirit   to   the   giver   of 
all   ''good   and   perfect  gifts."  Faith 
is   the   real    keynote    to    the    spirit   of 
thankfulness.     Faith    in    God;    faith 
in  our  fellow  man;  faith  in  ourselves. 
Thanksgiving      should    include      more 
than  gratitude  for  what   we   eat   and 
other  blessings.     Pilgrim  fathers  and 
mothers  gave  thanks  for  the  privilege 
of    living    in    a    land    of    opportunity 
despite  the  fact  that  their  daily  liv- 
ing was  surrounded  by  grave  dangers. 
They  were  grateful  for   those   exper- 
iencies     in     adversity     which  brought 
about   achievements   in   living   and   in 
friendships  which  they  had  not  hither- 
to known.     How  much  more  we  have 
to    be    thankful    for   today,    living    as 
we  do  in  a  paradise  of  a  country  with 
unlimited  opportunities,  modern  com- 
forts, freedom  of  worship,  and  neigh- 
borliness  through  the  improved  meth- 
ods of  communication. 


"Not  by  all  the  profits  of  all  the  banks  n  the  world,"  said  Presi- 
dent Hoover  in  Ms  speech  at  Dearborn  recently  at  the  ceremonies  in 
honor  of  Edison  at  the  commemoration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
perfection  of  the  electric  lamp — "Not  by  all  the  profits  of  all  the  banks 
in  the  world  can  we  measure  the  contributions  which  these  men  (scien- 
tists) make  for  progress.  And  they  are  the  least  interested  in  the  mone- 
tary results.  Their  satisfactions  are  in  their  accomplishments  in  the 
contribution  of  some  atom  of  knowledge  which  will  become  part  of 
the  great  mechanism  of  progress."  Men  like  Edison  are  not  primarily 
interested  in  money.  No  great  invention  was  ever  made,  no  great  book 
was  ever  written,  no  great  work  was  ever  accomplished  with  the  pri- 
mary object  of  making  money. — The  Robesonian. 
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A  DANCE  THAT  WAS  NEVER 
FINISHED 


By   C.   W.   Hunt 


The  Uplift  carried  an  interesting 
story  in  a  late  issue  from  the  pen  of 
"Old  Hurrygraph"  telling  of  a  min- 
ister who  organized  a  dance  of  his  own 
for  his  young  people  and  pulled  it  off  in 
the  face  of  any  and  all  opposition,  I 
may  he  mistaken,  but  I  think  I  re- 
call the  incident;  and  further  recall 
that  this  minister  was  the  only  one 
in  North  Carolina  that  stumped  the 
country  against  prohibition  in  1881, 
when  the  state  went  wet  by  40,000 
majority.  He  has  long  since  gone  to 
his  reward,  admired  by  those  who 
think  any  man  has  a  right  to  do  as 
he  pleases,  throwing  conventialities  to 
the  wind.  But  none  of  this  is  said  in 
criticism,  but  as  an  introduction  to 
a  story  I  am  about  to  tell  of  a  dance 
that  was  begun  but  was  never  finish- 
ed; it  runs  thus: 

In  the  70  's  there  was  living  in  the 
Hopewell  section  of  Mecklenburg- 
county  a  splendid  citizen,  William 
Puckett,  better  known  as  "Uncle 
Bill,"  a  ruling  elder  of  the  church, 
who  tried  to  live  the  life  he  profes- 
sed. At  that  time  the  old  square 
dance  of  the  countryside  was  very 
popular  (and  the  cleanest  of  all  the 
dances  known)  but  good  church  mem- 
bers did  not  indulge.  "Uncle  Bill" 
refused  to  allow  the  young  people  to 
have  a  dance  at  his  home;  had  con- 
sistently refused  all  the  years.  But 
under  the  spell  of  Christmas  or  the 
wiles  of  some  of  the  young  that  had 
standing  with  "Uncle  Bill"  he  was 
jjersuaded    to    allow    a    dance    at    his 


home.     The  young  men   and  maidens 
came   from   all   around,   and  joy    was 
"unconfined,"  and  the  dance  in  full 
swing.     Neal   Williams    a   nephew   of 
"Uncle  Bill"   was   dance  leader  and 
calling    figures,    in    fact    the    leading 
figure.     Several   sets  had   been   danc- 
ed, but  just  as  a  new  set  was  about 
to  begin,  when  all  was  quiet,  "Uncle 
Bill ' '  was  showing  signs  of  being  ner- 
vous, as  though  conscience  was  prick- 
ing  him,    but    would    no    doubt    have 
lived    up    to    his    agreement    had    not 
one    thing  happend :   just   as   the    set 
was   forming,    and    before    the    music 
started,  a  '"loud-mouth"  drunk  drove 
into    the    yard    and    yelled    out    this: 
"Now   aint   old   Bill   Puckett   a    nice 
one — big  old  elder  in  the  church,  hav- 
ing   a    dance    at    his    house ! ' '     That 
was  the  straw  that  broke  Uncle  Bill's 
promise  to  have  a  dance  at  his  house, 
for    with    the    hearing    of    that    sally 
Uncle  Bill  came  out  on  the  floor  and 
taking    Neal    Williams    by    the    hand 
said:   "Neal,  lets   open   this   next   set 
Avith   a  prayer."     And   with   that   he 
and   Neal   Avent   down   on   their  knees 
and    "Uncle    Bill"    opened    up    with 
such  a  prayer  as  was  never  heard  be- 
fore ;  and  it  was  no  short  affair.     At 
the  very  first  words  panic  struck  the 
young  folks   and   they  left   the  room 
like    rats    leaving    a      sinking      ship. 
They    climbed    into    the    buggies    and 
carriages  and  sped  away.     When  the 
prayer    was    finished    and    Neal    and 
"Uncle  Bill"  arose  from  their  knees 
they  were  the  only  ones  present — all 
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had  fled — the  dance  was  unfinished. 
These  young  people  were  church 
goers,  many  members  of  the  church. 
They  were  "a  meanin  of  no  harm," 
but  they  could  not  stand   the  mixing 


of  prayers  and  the  dance,  for  when 
"Uncle  Bill"  proposed  the  prayer 
they  were  missing.  That  prayer  was 
not  on  the  program,  it  put  panic  in 
them   and   they  fled  percipitately. 


IT'S  GETTING  TIRESOME 

We  have  heard  just  a  little  bit  more  than  enough  about  the  "social 
war"  in  Washington,  and  the  antics  of  the  rival  dignitaries — or,  perhaps 
of  the  dignitaries'  rival  women-folk  are  beginning  to  give  us  an  acute 
gnawing  pain. 

The  action  of  one  of  Washington's  most  prominent  women  in  refusing 
an  invitation  to  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Premier  MacDonald  because  she 
was  going  to  be  out-ranked  by  another  woman  seems  remarkably  like 
the  action  of  a  spoiled  girl  in  pigtails  who  won't  go  to  a  party  because 
the  little  girl  next  door  is  going  to  have  the  honor  of  cutting  the  cake. 

After  all,  this  country  of  ours  is  a  democracy,  and  the  small-minded 
battle  for  social  precedence  is  just  a  trifle  out  of  place.  If  some  of 
our  highly-publicized  Washington  women  would  feel  more  comfortable 
in  a  monarchy,  they  might  try  moving  to  Europe.  The  United  States, 
we  feel  sure,  could  manage  to  get  along. — Monroe  Enquirer. 


THE  WOMAN  BUYS 

(The  Lincoln  Times) 


If  you  have  something  to  sell,  con- 
centrate your  efforts  on  the  women 
folks.  They  are  the  people  who  con- 
trol the  nation's  purse  strings. 

This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  conclu- 
sion one  reaches  after  hearing  recent 
remarks  by  Rebecca  Loose  Trauger, 
head  of  the  woman's  department  of 
the  Morris  Plan  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

"  A  well-known  authority  on  wo- 
men's activities,"  she  says,  "states 
that  women  control  the  spending  of 
more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
payroll ;  that  42  per  cent  of  the  wealth 


of  the  country  is  in  the  women's 
hands;  that  one-fifth  of  the  trading 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  on 
the  biggest  day  last  year  was  carried 
on  by  women.  Surely  women  occupy 
more  than  ever  before  in  the  world's 
history  places  of  financial  importance 
in  the  home  and  in  business. ' ' 

Motor  car  manufacturers  for  years 
have  said  that  it  is  essential  for  them 
to  build  cars  that  appeal  to  women. 
Apparently  the  same  thing  holds 
good  for  the  other  manufacturers  as 
well. 
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LICENSING  FARMERS 


(Smithfield 

Roger  W.  Babson,  statistician  and 
well  known  business  expert,  advances 
a  new  idea  which  he  believes,  if  car- 
ried out,  would  help  stabilize  agri- 
culture and  eventually  lead  to  farm 
prosperity.  He  thinks  that  farming- 
must  be  made  profitable  so  that  the 
young  people  who  have  been  brought 
up  on  farms  will  find  them  attractive 
and  want  to  stay  on  them.  The  only 
way  he  sees  to  make  farming  pros- 
perous is  by  a  system  of  licensing,  in 
which  each  farmer  now  operating  ,a 
farm  would  receive  a  license  to  do 
business,  and  additonal  license  to  be 
granted  only  to  those  who  could  meas- 
ure up  to  certain  standards.  In  this 
way  the  weak  farmers  would  be  grad- 
ually weeded  out  and  those  with 
training  would  have  a  better  chance 
to  make  a  good  living  from  their 
labor.     Mr.  Babson  says  of  his  plan: 

"If  farmers  are  necessary  in  order 
to  develop  thrifty,  self-reliant,  and 
strong  men  and  women  for  our  na- 
tion, must  not  some  way  be  found  to 
make  farming  profitable  so  that  the 
young  people  can  stay  on  the  farms? 
If  so,  how  can  this  be  done  Avithout 
a   subsidy  ? 

'"'I  believe  the  solution  of  the  farm- 
er's problem  is  in  licensing  farmers 
in  accordance  with  their  training,  rec- 
ord and  the  demand  for  farm  pro- 
ducts. Unfortunately,  today  anyone 
is  able  to  have  a  farm  and  try  to  be 
a  farmer,  and  it  is  this  funamental 
difficulty  which  is  the  cause  of  most 


Herald) 

of  the  farmer's  troubles.  Of  course, 
in  adopting  such  a  system  it  Avould 
be  necessary  first  to  issue  certificates 
to  all  existing  farmers  who  wish  the 
same,  but  the  weak  ones  would  rapid- 
ly disappear  and  additional  cer- 
tificates need  be  issued  only  to 
those  who  are  trained  for  the  work 
and  only  to  such  an  extent  as  the  de- 
mand requires.  The  Federal  Farm 
Board,  as  well  as  the  banks,  should, 
of  course,  loan  money  only  to  such 
farmers  as  have  these  licenses  to  do 
business.  For  the  nation  to  survive, 
farms  must  be  attractive  to  a  suffi- 
cient proportion  of  the  young  people 
brought  up  on  the  farms.  In  order 
to  make  it  so  attractive,  farming  must 
be  profitable.  I  see  no  way  to  make 
it  profitable  economically  except  by 
a   system   of  licensing. ' ' 

This  plan  of  training  farmers  in 
their  profession  will  be  a  long  and 
slow  process,  but  it  could  be  made 
effective.  Something  of  this  kind  is 
what  the  Federal  Farm  Board  has  in 
mind  when  it  proposes  to  spend  a 
certain  amount  each  year  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  this  organiza- 
tion can  put  on  a  really  effective  ed- 
ucational program,  once  it  is  well 
established  and  functioning  properly. 
With  money  to  back  up  its  plans  and 
access  to  the  best  business  brains  and 
farm  experts  in  the  United  States,  the 
farm  board  can  be  a  real  service  to 
the  American  farmer. 


Laws  are  not  made  for  the  good. — Socrates. 
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TEACHING  CHILDREN  TO  TELL  THE 


By  Mrs.  Nestor  Noel, 

Are  children  truthful?  I  believe 
they  are.  I  think,  if  we  take  the 
right  methods  in  their  early  life,  that 
they  will  continue   to  be   so. 

Untruthfulness  on  the  part  of  chil- 
dren is  mostly  the  fault  of  parents, 
teachers  and  others  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  them. 

First  of  all,  you  should  not  be  the 
kind  of  person  who  punishes  easily. 
When  a  child  owns  to  having  done 
something  wrong,  you  should  speak 
seriously  about  it  but  not  get  into 
a  temper  and  shout  and  slap. 

You  should  never  allow  a  child  to 
be  afraid  of  you,  for  fear  is  the  be- 
ginning of  lies. 

I  remember  once,  when  my  daueh- 
ter,  quite  a  young  child,  broke  a  fav- 
orite pkite  of  mine.  Another  girl 
who  was  with  her  at  the  time  said, 
"Won't  your  mother  scold  you  some- 
thing fierce?" 

"0,  no,"  answered  my  daughter. 
"  I  am  just  going  to  tell  her. ' ' 

I  overheard  this,  unintentionally, 
from  an  adjoining  room.  When  the 
child  came  in  with  the  biggest  of  the 
tell-tale  pieces  in  her  hand,  I  said 
gently,  "I  heard  the  crash.  Take 
care,  darling,  you  do  not  cut  your- 
self.    Give   me   the   pieces. ' ' 

I   put    them   with   the    ashes. 

"0,  mother,"  said  my  daughter. 
'"'I'm   so   sorry.     It   was   vour  favor- 
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ite    plate." 

"Of  course,  you're  sorry,  dear," 
I  said,  kissing  her,  '''but  do  not  wor- 
ry about  it  any  more. ' ' 

The  other  girl  looked  on  in  won- 
der, and  exclaimed,  ' '  Gee  !  If  I  'd 
broken  a  plate,  my  mother  would  give 
me  the   strap." 

"Not  if  you  went  straight  to  'ier 
and  told  her,"  I  remonstrated. 

"I  would  not  dare  do  that,"  as- 
serted the  girl. 

Alas !  That  is  just  the  point.  No 
mother  should  ever  allow  herself  to 
get  to  that  stage  where  her  daugh- 
ter   dare    not    tell    her    everything. 

"What's  the  good  of  telling  the 
truth  ? ' '  said  a  young  bov  to  me  once. 
"My  mother  will  not  believe  me,  any- 
way ! ' ' 

You  should  believe  in  your  chil- 
dren, and  make  allowances  for  differ- 
ences in  temperaments.  A  highly 
imaginative  child  comes  to  believ?  in 
its  own  fairy  tales!  Maybe  she  is 
a    future    writer;    who   knows? 

If  you  want  your  children  to  be 
truthful,  you  must  remember  always 
to  tell  the  truth  yourself.  What 
child  would  be  careful  of  the  truth 
when  she  felt  her  mother  was  always 
telling  lies?  Example,  you  know,  is 
stronger  than  precept,  even  though 
this  happens  to  be  a  copy-book  max- 
im! 


"The  engine  that  knocks  is  losing  pow^r — the   m?n  who  knocks  has 
little  to  lose." 
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BEAUTY  OF  DUKE  BUILDINGS 

ENHANCED  BY  NATIVE  STONE 

By  A.  A.  Wilkinson,  in  G-reensboro  Daily  News 


Since  revolutionary  days,  and  be- 
fore, Orange  county  folk  have  used 
a  peculiar  native  stone  in  building' 
their  low  walls,  setting  foundations 
for  their  homes,  and  paving  their 
walks.  But  Hillsboro's  avid  citizen 
a  few  years  ago  would  have  never 
predicted  that  one  day  his  own  neigh- 
borhood would  boast  a  quarry  from 
which  stone  for  a  great  university 
plant    would    be    taken. 

Duke  university,  however,  is  en- 
gaged in  an  enormous  building  pro- 
ject that  will  make  Orange  county's 
stone  world  famous.  It  did  not  go 
to  the  famous  quarries  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Vermont,  Virginia  and  New 
Jersey  for  the  principal  material  for 
its  great  plan  of  new  buildings.  Prob- 
ably taking  a  suggestion  from  the 
story,  "Acres  of  Diamonds,"  the  uni- 
versity found  within  16  miles  of  its 
campus  a  virtually  unlimited  quan- 
tity of  stone  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  experts,  is  as  enduring  and 
beautiful  as  any  used  by  some  of 
the  country's  outstanding  education- 
al   institutions. 

By  purchase  and  lease  the  univer- 
sity controls  a  large  tract  of  land 
near  the  historic  Orange  county  seat, 
and  already  thousands  of  tons  of 
stone  have  been  quarried  there  and 
placed  in  the  new  Duke  buildings. 
Operating  its  own  quarry  and  trans- 
porting it  but  a  short  distance,  Duke 
not  only  effected  a  great  financial 
saving,  but  was  assured  a  constant 
supply    of    this    striking    multi-hued 


stone. 

When  every  Duke  building  is  com- 
pleted, it  is  said,  there  will  be  still 
in  the  quarry  enough  stone,  should 
the  university  wish,  to  bulid  a  ten- 
foot  wall  around  its  5,000  acre 
campus.  This,  of  course,  will  never 
be  done;  but  it  suggests  that  North 
Carolina  may  look  upon  its  building 
stone   as   a   valuable   native   resource. 

Classified  by  geologists  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Cambrian  era,  one  of  the 
oldest  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  the  earth's  crust,  the 
Duke  stone  has  a  number  of  tints 
and  colors  which  blends  beautifully 
when  placed  into  Gothic  walls  and 
trimmed  with  limestone.  The  colors 
range  from  dark  maroon  to  saffron, 
from  slate  to  light  gray,  with  delicate 
tints  of  pink  and  clay.  These  varie- 
gated colors  and  the  irregular  ma- 
sonry give  the  completed  walls  a 
time-mellowed  appearance  which  usu- 
ally requires  the  passing  of  decades 
to    accomplish. 

Millions  of  years  before  the  pa- 
triots of  Orange  county  were  mak- 
ing their  valiant  stand  for  liberty, 
this  stone  was  formed.  Almost  over 
the  quarry  site  Indians  camped,  leav- 
ing arrowheads  and  cold  ashes  of 
camp  fires.  Early  pioneers  blazed 
their  trails  Avestward  within  several 
hundred  yards  of  the  spot  where  now 
scores  of  workmen  and  giant  cranes 
labor  Avith  massive  boulders,  loading 
strings  of  steel  flat-cars  with  selected 
pieces.     Here    revolutionary    soldiers 
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stood  their  ground  against  Corn- 
wallis ;  and  it  Avas  in  a  cabin  but  a 
few  miles  aAvay  that  Johnson  and 
Sherman  drew  up  articles  of  peace 
that  ended  the  civil  war. 

The  historic  Hillsboro  courthouse 
was  built  of  red  brick  made  in  Eng- 
land and  shipped  to  the  colonies  un- 
der the  order  of  George  III.  But 
Hillsboro  people  many  years  ago 
learned  of  the  beauty  of  this  stone, 
found  in  abundance  nearby.  There 
are  many  evidences  of  its  use  in  the 
community;  but,  unlike  the  univer- 
sity's plan,  good,  bad,  and  indiffer- 
ent pieces  were  used.  Duke  is  using 
about  one-fifth  of  the  stone  removed 
from  its  quarry,  selecting  only  that 
with  the  finest  coloring  and  greatest 
strength. 

James  B.  Duke,  the  university's 
principal  benefactor,  was  strongly  at- 
tracted by  the  beauty  of  the  Orange 
county  stone.  Under  his  direction 
test  walls  Avere  erected  of  stone  from 
many  sections  of  the  country,  and 
it  was  not  until  these  were  studied 
that  the  Hillsboro  stone  was  decided 
upon.  It  filled  every  requirement, 
and  enough  of  the  new  university 
plant  has  been  erected  to  offer  ample 
proof  that  the  selection  was  wise. 

The  Duke  quarry  has  been  in 
operation  for  several  years,  and  a 
mammoth  cavity  in  the  side  of  a  hill 
above  Eno  river  is  silent  testimony 
of  the  tremendous  amount  of  work 
done  there.  Several  towering  cranes 
lift  the  quarried  stone  directly  from 
its  age-old  resting  place  to  the  cars. 
Rejected  stone  litters  the  slope  be- 
low the  rails.  One  particular  stratum 
is  being  followed  by  the  Duke  en- 
gineers, for  it  is  superior  to  its  neigh- 
bors   in    all    qualities    that    make    for 


beautiful  construction.  How  far  in- 
to the  earth  it  reaches  is  a  ques- 
tion that  may  never  be  answered, 
but  it  holds  an  inexhaustible  quan- 
tity of  choice  stone,  insofar  as  the 
university's    needs    are    concerned. 

A  composition  tile,  treated  with  a 
dull  moss  green  coloring,  is  used  for 
the  roofing,  and  completes  the  vener- 
able appearance  of  the  academic 
structures.  Ornamental  chimneys  of 
stone  and  brick  combine  with  the 
turrets  and  gables  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  Gohtic  lines. 

Units  under  construction  on  the 
Duke  campus  include  the  school  of 
medicine  and  hospital,  law  building, 
library,  school  of  religion,  auditor- 
ium and  administration  building,  phy- 
sics building,  the  union,  A,  B,  and  C 
group  dormitories,  the  zoology  and 
biology  building,  heating  and  power 
plant,  and  the  gymnasium.  The 
stadium  has  been  completed,  and  a 
system  of  roads  is  being  paved. 
Other  structures  to  be  erected  in- 
clude the  chapel  and  the  chemistry 
unit. 

Called  the  greatest  stone  masonry 
project  of  modern  times,  the  Duke 
enterprise  is  thus  making  use  of  na- 
tive resources  wherever  possible.  The 
Duke  endowment  consists  largely  of 
North  Carolina  wealth,  created  by  a 
man  who  was  born  in  what  was  then 
a  part  of  Orange  county.  Engineer- 
ing skill  and  most  of  the  labor  utiliz- 
ed in  the  university  project  are  native 
In  a  large  sense  the  spires  and  gab- 
les of  Duke's  new  buildings  will 
be  a  permanent  monument  to  the 
state's  production  of  her  own  genius 
and  the  utilization  of  her  own  natur- 
al resources. 
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FIGHT  WE'LL  WATCH  WITH  INTEREST 

(Southern   Ruralist) 


Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Governor  of  New  York  and  owner  of 
the  Warm  Springs  property  in  Geor- 
gia, when  passing  through  Atlanta  a 
few  days  ago  stated  that  the  : 'De- 
mocratic policy  in  New  York  state 
contemplates  public  ownership  and 
control  of  production  of  hydro-elec- 
tric power."  He  based  this  on  the 
conclusion  "that  the  policy  of  public 
service  commission  regulation  has 
broken  down  and  proved  itself  inef- 
fectual for  the  purpose  originally  in- 
tended." 

"Under  the  original  theory,"  he 
pointed  out,  "a  public  service  corpor- 
ation desiring  to  operate  in  a  given 
territory  would  go  to  the  Public  Ser- 
vice Commission  and  ask  for  appro- 
val of  the  project,  the  idea  being  that 
the  commission  would  protect  the 
company  from  'wild  cat'  competition 
and  guarantee  a  reasonable  return  on 
the  invested  capital  by  allowing  such 
rates  as  would  net  such  a  return. 
That  was  perfectly  right  and  proper, 
for  the  company  in  turn  agreed  to 
aive  the  consumers  in  its  territory  the 
benefit  of  such  economies  and  im- 
provements as  might  be  brought  about 
in  the  service,  by  reducing  rates  ac- 
cordingly. 

"What  has  happened,  however;," 
as  he  puts  it,  is  "Generally  speaking, 
the  capitalization  of  the  big  public 
utilities  enterprises  does  not  by  any 
means  represent  the  actual  money  in- 
vested in  the  properties.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  actual  money  invest- 
ment is  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  the  capitalization.     But,  neverthe- 


less, the  corporations  still  claim  the 
right  to  receive  a  'reasonable  return' 
on  their  total  capitalizations,  which 
include  in  almost  every  instance 
great  quantities  of  watered  stock  re- 
presenting no  actual  cash  investment. 
''This  condition  of  oveT-capitali- 
zation  by  the  issuance  of  Avatered 
stock  has  come  about  under  the  re- 
gulation of  public  utilities  by  public 
service  commissions,  so  that  the  poli- 
cy has  failed  to  maintain  that  de- 
gree of  protection  for  the  public 
which  was  contemplated  at  the  out- 
set." The  Governor  is,  therefore, 
"fully  convinced  that  the  public 
should  handle  the  production  of  hy- 
dro-electric power,  and  possibly  its 
transmission,  but  that  distribution 
may  well  be  put  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  under  contract  to  in- 
sure the  lowest  possible  rates  to  con- 
sumers. ' ' 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  the 
Governor  reminds  us  that  l,i  Consum- 
ers in  the  province  of  Ontario  get 
their  electric  current  for  one-third 
to  one-half  the  price  paid  by  con- 
sumers on  the  American  side  of  the 
border,  although  the  Niagara  River, 
at  Niagara  Falls,  is  the  source  of 
hydro-electic  power  on  both  sides. 
The  power  is  produced,  transmitted, 
and  distributed  by  private  enterprise 
on  the  American  side.  However,  pub- 
lic ownership  means  something  to  the 
people  of  Ontario." 

And  so  looking  upward  supplying 
the  citizens  of  the  state  of  New  York 
cheaper  power,  Governor  Roosevelt 
proposes  to  put   across  his  policy  of 
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public  ownership  and  development  of 
hydro-electric  power  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  To  that  end,  proposed 
private  development  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  has  already  been  held  up 
and  machinery  is  being  set  in  motion 
to  put  the  Governor's  program  over, 
one  that  we  here  in  the  South  will 
watch  with  the  utmost  interest.  There 
are  yet  millions  of  available  horse- 
power  along   the   principal   rivers   of 


in  the  Southern  States  that  are  to  be 
harnessed.  The  public  resources  ought 
to  be  made  to  serve  the  public  in 
that  manner  that  will  render  the 
cheapest  and  greatest  possible  ser- 
vice to  humanity.  We  have  been 
prodigal  with  our  natural  resources 
and  the  time  has  come  for  a  tighten- 
ing up  all  along  the  line  at  this  point. 
Certainly  the  people's  property  should 
be  guarded  with  the  utmost  jealousy. 


BROTHERHOOD 

It's  the  kindly  hearts  of  earth  that  make 

This  good  old  world  worth  while. 
It's  the  lips  with  tender  words  that  make 

The  care-erasing  smile. 
And  I  ask  my  soul  this  question  when 

My  goodly  gifts  I  see — 
Am  I  a  friend  to  as  many  men 

As  have  been  gqod  friends  to  me? 
"When  my  brothers  speak  a  word  of  praise, 

My  wavering  will  to  aid, 
I  ask  if  ever  their  long,  long  way 

My  words  have  brighter  made. 
And  to  my  heart  I  bring  again 

This  eager,  earnest  plea — 
Make  me  a  friend  to  as  many  men 

As  are  good,  staunch  friends  %o  me. 


— Selected. 
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BOYS  OF  EVERY  LAND 

(Lutheran  Boys  and  Girls) 

We    are    nearing   the    Thanksgiving  At   the   time   of   the   Jamboree    Sir 

time  and  the  fact  brings  to  mind  an  Robert  Baden-Po-\vell  was  notified  that 

unusual   service   of  thanksgiving  held  the   King  of  England   had   made   him 

last    summer    in    England    during   the  a  Baron  of  the  United  Kingdom.   Sir 

Boy  Scout  Jamboree.     Almost  on  the  Robert  later  announced  that  he  would 

anniversary    of    the    outbreak    of    the  take   the   title   of   Lord   Baden-Powell 

World  War  boys  of  many  lands,  thir-  of  Gihvell.     Gihvell  Park  is  in  Essex, 

ty   thousand   Scouts   of   almost   every  in   the   Epping   Forest    area.     It    was 

faith   and   nationality,   stood   together  formerly    an    old    hunting    lodge.     It 


in  friendship.  German  boys  joined 
with  the  lads  of  France  and  Belgium 
in  this  thanksgiving  service.  A  heavy 
rain  fell  before  the  service  was  end- 


was    given    to    the    scouts    and    many 

scoutmasters  have  been  trained  there. 

In    England    General    Baden-Powell 

is  familiarly  known  as  "B.-P."     He 


ed,  but  the  spirit  of  comradeship  and  is  a  man  of  many  talents.  An  agree- 
eo-operation  were  not  to  be  damped  able  writer  with  a  sense  of  humor, 
bv  the  downpour.  be  is  author  of  books  illustrated  by 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  rob-  himself,  a  sculptor  who  has  exhibit- 
ed in  purple  and  scarlet  like  the  lead-  ed  at  the  Royal  Academy,  musician, 
er  of  a  °reat  crusade,  conducted  the  painter,  etcher  and  actor.  He  sketch- 
services  from  the  royal  box.  Not  far  es  with  either  hand.  Under  the  cap- 
awav   on   the   recreation  ground   high  tion,   "The   Hero   of   Maf eking,"   the 


mass  was  held  for  the  Catholic  scouts, 
which  had  its  thrilling  climax  when 
the  throng  stood  bareheaded  with  up- 
raised hands  in  a  deluge  of  rain  and 
gave  the  scout  promise  to  do  their 
best. 

By  the  side  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  stood  the  Scout  Chief, 
Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  who  dream 


London  Daily  Mail  prints  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell's  honor 
comes  as  a  fitting  climax  to  a  twenty- 
one  years'  service  to  the  Scout  move- 
ment which  has  made  his  name  fami- 
liar  in   every  part   of  the   world. 

But  he  became  famous  long  before 
as    the    defender    of    Mafeking.     For 


ed  a   dream  of  universal   brotherhood      218  days  in  1899-1900  fewer  than  800 


twenty'-one  years  ago.  The  Archbish- 
op referred  to  this  when  he  said: 
"His  dream  has  become  the  world's 
reality.  May  I  not  dare  to  say  to 
him  before  you  all,  'The  Lord  is  with 
thee,  thou  mighty  man  of  valor,'  and 


troops  and  a  few  hundred  townspeo- 
ple held  the  town  against  10,000  Boers 
led   by  Cronje. 

Sir  Robert's  seventy-two  years  have 

been    crammed    with    adventure.     He 

erred    in    India,    Afghanistan,    Zulu- 


pray  God's  blessing  in  fullest  measure  land,    and    Ashanti,    and    earned    the 

mav  be  upon  him  and  upon  the  world-  name   from   the   natives  in   the  Mata- 

wide  company  in  which  his  dream  has  bele  campaign  of  "The  wolf  who  nev- 

been    fulfilled?"  er   sleeps.'' 
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After  the  South  African  Avar  he 
vanished  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
public.  He  was  on  secret  service 
in  Europe  and  the  East,  sometimes 
posing  as  a  naturalist,  with  every 
spot  on  the  wings  of  his  butterfly 
sketches   representing  forts   or  guns. 

Sir  Robert  gave  up  his  Army  career 
to  devote  himself  to  the  Scout  move- 
ment. The  late  King'  Edward  advised 
him  not  to  do  so;  his  foot  was   well 


ou  the  ladder,  and  he  had  a  great 
future.  But  the  following  day  King 
Edward  sent  for  him  and  said,  '''Go 
ahead,  and  organize  your  scouts." 

Lady  Baden-Powell  is  as  interest- 
ed as  her  husband  in  the  Boy  Scout 
and  Girl  Guide  movement  and  is 
Chief  Guide.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren, two  daughters  and  a  son  who 
will    inherit   his   father's   new   title. 


THE  PROPER  FOODS  FOR  CHILDREN 


(Selected) 


It  is  common  knowledge  that  we 
need  food  to  make  us  live.  We  are 
fully  aware  that  food  makes  us  warm, 
and  that  it  makes  us  strong,  so  we  can 
work.  But  many  of  us  do  not  know 
that  to  derive  the  most  benefit  from 
our  food  we  must  have  the  proper 
kind  .  We  need  foods  that  are  of 
different  kinds.  The  first  kind  is  pro- 
tein. We  get  it  from  such  food  as 
eggs,  meat,  vegetables,  milk.  The 
second  kind  is  starch.  This  Ave  get 
from  such  food  as  flour,  rice,  po- 
tatoes and  fruit.  The  third  it  fat. 
We  get  it  from  butter,  cream  and  fat 
meat.  The  fourth  kind  is  water.  The 
fifth  kind  is  minerals. 

No  one  of  these  foods  Avould  satisfy 
us.     We  must  have  some  of  each  kind. 

Milk  is  nearly  a  perfect  food,  for 
it  has  all  the  different  kinds  mixed 
together. 

Tea  and  coffee  are  not  foods  at  all. 
Water  and  milk  are  the  best  drinks 
for  children. 

Enough  of  all  the  minerals,  except 


one,  is  already  in  the  other  kinds  of 
food.  That  one  is  salt.  So  Ave  add 
to  our  food  when  Ave  cook  it  or  Avhile 
Ave    are    eating. 

The  fifth  kind  is  vitamines.  These 
are  certain  substances  contained  in 
some  foods  Avhich  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  health  and  to  promote 
physical  and  mental  development. 
The  foods  that  contain  vitamines  are 
called  "protective  foods." 

Milk  contains  all  the  vitamines 
(there  are  three— A.  B.  C).  It  also 
contains  lime  and  phosphorous,  both 
of  which  minerals  are  essential  to  the 
making  of  strong  bones  and  good 
teeth. 

The  groAving  child  must  have,  every 
day,  plenty  of  milk.  Never  less  than 
three  tumblersful,  and  better  four, 
each  day.  Babies,  toddlers  and  school 
children  cannot  live  Avithout  plenty  of 
milk  every  day.  Milk  is  the  one  food 
that  supplies  the  body  with  every 
material  it   needs  most. 
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THE  PALACE  OF  PEACE 


(Lutheran  Boys  and  Girls) 

The  little  country  of  The  Nether- 
lands is  not  included  among  the  na- 
tions known  as  the  "Great  Powers," 
yet  in  its  capital  city  of  The  Hague 
stands  the  palace  which  holds  before 
the  world  the  ideal  of  the  power  of 
peace. 

In  a  fairy  tale  when  a  christening 
takes  place  at  the  royal  palace  many 
gifts  are  brought  by  the  good  fairies. 


City  of  The  Hague,  where  the  first 
Peace  Conference  had  met.  The  Dutch 
Government  gave  the  ground  for  the 
site.  A  Frenchman  worked  together 
with  a  noted  Dutch  architect  in  plan- 
ning the  palace.  A  London  expert 
was  chosen  to  lay  out  the  grounds 
which   should   surround   the  palace. 

Then    the    "good    fairies''    of    the 
nations  began  to  take  their  share  in 


When  preparations  were  made  for  the  the  building  and  beautifying  of  the 
Palace  of  Peace  at  The  Hague,  gifts 
were  brought  from  many  lands  and 
stores  of  beautiful  things  were  car- 
ried hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles, 
over  mountain  and  sea,  to  find  their 
home  within  the  palace  which  was 
to  be  o-iven  the  wonderful  name  of 
"•Peace." 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  in  18- 
98,  the  first  Peace  Conference,  sug- 
gested by  Nicholas,  Czar  of  Russia, 
was  held  at  The  Hague,  in  a  place 
charmingly  called  "The  House  in  the 
Wood."  There  many  nations  met  to- 
gether and  founded  the  permanent 
Court   of  Arbitration. 

About  five  years  later,  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  who,  Ave  remember,  was  born 
in  Scotland,  though  he  is  now  a  fam- 
ous American,  planned  to  provide  a 
library  for  the  new  Pef.ce  Court.  He 
talked  the  plan  over  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  The  Netherlands  at  Wash- 
ington, and  then  decided  to  give  a 
sum  which  would  provide  the  library 
and  also  a  palace  in  which  the  Court 
of   Arbitration   might    do   its   work. 

Now  the  plans  for  the  Peace  Palace 
began  to  take  practical  shape.  The 
location    chosen    for    it    Avas    in    The 


palace.  From  the  French  represen- 
tative at  the  Peace  Court  came  a 
wise  suggestion,  to  which  all  agreed, 
that  building  materials,  objects  of 
art  and  other  necessities  should  be 
contributed  by  the  various  nations 
interested.  So  they  might  show  the 
responsibility  and  the  honor  all  shared 
in  the  Court  and  in  the  palace  which 
was  to  be  its  home.  Through  this 
plan  the  magnificent  finish  and  fur- 
nishing of  the  palace  have  cone 
about. 

Even  before  one  reaches  the  palace, 
the  beautiful  materials  of  its  con- 
struction may  be  seen.  The  base  and 
approaches  are  of  Norwegian  granite, 
the  columns  of  the  front  colonnade 
made  of  gray  granite  from  SAveden. 
We  enter  the  park-like  grounds  with 
their  charming  gardens  and  lagoons 
through  great  gates  given  by  Germany. 
Bricks  from  Leiderdrop  are  used  for 
the  front  of  the  palace  and  are  found 
also  in  the  inner  courtyard.  The 
fountain  in  this  courtyard  was  pre- 
sented by  Denmark  and  its  Avhite 
polar  bears  and  glistening  scab;  re- 
mind us  of  the  far  North.  The 
wrought-iron   doors   of   the   main    en- 
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trance  and  the  bronze  vestibule  doors 
are  Belgium's  gift.  Beyond  them  the 
visitor  sees,  in  the  Great  Vejvhiile, 
towering  columns  of  marble  from 
Italy,  which  that  country  contribut- 
ed. ' 

Everywhere  we  go  in  the  Palace 
of  Peace  we  see  gorgeous  gifts  brought 
by  the  nations.  The  bronze  and  crys- 
tal candelabra  in  the  vestibule  are 
from  Austria.  As  we  mount  the 
great  stairway  we  see  other  gilded 
candelabra,  the  sift  of  the  City  of 
The  Hague.  Soft  under  our  feet  are 
the  carpets  woven  for  the  palace  in 
Turkey  and  Roumania.  A  feeling  of 
reverence  grows  as  we  enter  the  Great 
Hall  of  Justice  and  around  us  glow 
the  stained  glass  windows  from  Eng- 
land. France  has  given  a  noble  paint- 
ing for  this  hall  as  well  as  one  of 
its  famous  Gobelin  tapestries  for  the 
smaller  court.  In  the  Court  of  the 
Administrative  Council  Ave  exclaim 
with  delight  over  the  exquisite  colors 
wrought  into  the  silk  tapestries  from 
Japan.  "Why,  you  can  almost  smeii 
the  blossoms,"  declares  an  enchanted 
visitor. 

The  list  of  the  gifts  brought  by 
the  "good  fairies"  seems  endle-i?. 
China's  valuable  vases  represent  some 
of  its  ancient  art.  There  are  other 
precious  \]ases  from  Hungary  and 
from  Russia.  Valuable  timber  used 
in  many  ways  came  from  San  Salva- 
dor and  from  several  South  Ameri- 
can states.  Rare  Avail  decorations 
have  been  contributed  by  Holland 
and  teakA\rood,  dark  and  gleaming, 
from  the  Dutch  Colonies.  On  the 
landing  of  the  stairway  stands  the 
gift  of  the  United  States,  a  statue 
of    a    woman    symbolizing   "Peace." 

"Surely,"    says    a   visitor,    entering 


the  Palace  of  Peace,  "surely  there 
is  something  that  will  remind  every- 
one who  comes  here  of  the  Saviour 
who  was  the  greatest  champion  of 
peace  the  world  has  known."  She 
has  not  far  to  go  to  find  it.  At  the 
head  of  the  grand  staircase  stands  the 
Christ  of  the  Andes,  in  one  hand  His 
cross  with  the  words,  "Lux  Mundi" 
(the  L'ght  of  the  World),  his  other 
hand  raised  as  though  in  blessing. 
Argentina  sent  this  statue,  made  in 
the  form  of  the  one  that  celebrates 
peace  between  its  people  and  the 
neighboring  people  of  Chile.  With 
the  figure  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
before  us,  the  Palcae  of  Peace  seems 
to  find  its  place  in  our  hearts;  Ave  go 
on  through  the  corridors  and  courts, 
through  the  library  with  its  fifty 
thousand  volumes,  with  a  real  hope 
in  the  promise  of  peace  which  Christ 
Himself   gave    so   many   years    ago. 

Someone  viewing  the  beauties  of 
the  Palace  of  Peace  may  say,  "These 
things  are  wonderful,  but  since  many 
of  them  were  brought  here  the  most 
terrible  Avar  of  history  has  robbed  and 
tortured  the  very  nations  from  which 
these  things  of  beauty  come."  It  is 
true  that  peace  cannot  live  in  build- 
ings alone.  Peace  must  find  a  olace 
to  live  and  grow  in  the  hearts  and  in 
the  lives  of  those  who  seek  it.  V».t 
the  dream  of  peace  seems  nearer  com- 
ing true  today  than  ever  before.  Na- 
tions that  a  dozen  years  ago  were  at 
Avar  are  trying  to  agree  on  plans  for 
permanent  peace.  With  the  "Christ 
of  Everywhere"  in  the  Palace  t-f 
Peace,  we  may  look,  not  backward  to 
the  days  of  Avar,  but  forward  to  the 
coming,  even  on  this  earth,  of  His 
Kingdom  of  Peace  which  shall  have 
no  end. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  WHITE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 


(From  Boys  and  Girls  of  Sunrise  Land) 

Long,  long'  ago  in  a  plain  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Kyoto,  at  the  time 
the  capital  of  Japan^two  little  blos- 
soms grew  side  by  side,  one  the  color 
of  bright  new  gold  and  the  other  a 
pure  white. 

Straight  and  tall  the  stems  grew, 
and  wider  and  wider  the  little  blos- 
soms opened,  while  they  happily  lis- 
tened   to    all    the    sunshine    and    the 


In  the  meantime  the  poor,  lonely 
little  flower,  after  crying'  a  while, 
thought:  "This  jsill  not  do.  I  must 
be  bright  and  cheery,  even  if  I  am 
sad. ' '  So  she  turned  a  smiling  face 
to  the  grasses  and  flowers  who  tried 
to  comfort  her. 

Ever  so  many  days  went  by,  when 
at  last  a  very  great  man,  who  was 
traveling  along  the  road,   stopped  at 


whispering    breezes    could    tell    them,      the  door  of  the  gardener's  house  and 


By  and  by  little  Goldy  grew  dis- 
contented and  said  she  wished  she 
could  go  to  the  great  city'  where 
there  were  so  many  beautiful  things. 
But  her  white  sister  said:  "No,  no, 
we  are  placed  here,  so  here  we  ought 
to  stay  with  the  flowers  and  the  gras- 
ses that  love  us." 

But  Goldy  was  not  convinced;  and 
when  one  day  a  man  came  and  look- 
ed at  the  two  flowers  and  said,  "This 
yellow  flower  is  just  the  one  I  need 
for  my  collection;  I  will  take  it  home 
with  me,"  Goldy  was  too  happy  to 
care,  though  her  little  white  sister 
wept   with   loneliness. 

"Please  take  me  too,"  begged  the 
little  flower  in  sorrow.  But  the  gard- 
ener said,  "No,  I  have  plenty  of 
white  and  do  not  need  you,"  and 
went  off  without  her,  carrying  her 
little  sister  home. 

Goldy  was  so  cared  for  and  petted 
that  she  grew  large  and  handsome, 
so  that  one  would  not  know  her  for 
the  same  blossom.  Sometimes  she 
thought  of  her  sister,  but  she  never 
wanted  to  go  back  to  comfort  her. 


asked  if  he  knew  where  he  could  find 
a  white  chrysanthemum  with  sixteen 
petals.  The  gardner  did  not  know, 
but  he  showed  him  his  handsome 
Goldy,  whose  petals  were  just  that 
number. 

"No,  no,"  said  the  man,  "it  must 
be  white,  and  it  must  be  in  its  natur- 
al state,"  and  be  went  on  disappoint- 
ed. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  his  road 
passed  right  by  the  spot  where  the 
lonely  little  white  flower  stood.  As 
she  heard  footsteps  approaching,  the 
tears  stood  on  her  petals,  for  she  re- 
membered that  some  one  who  walked 
like  that  had  taken  away  her  sister 
and    had    not   wanted   her. 

But  the  great  man  stopped  as  he 
drew  near  in  his  palanquin  and  in  a 
tone  of  joyful  surprise  said:  "Why 
here  at  last  is  just  what  I've  been 
seeking  so  long!"  And  he  lifted  the 
clear  little  plant  very  gently  from  the 
ground,  saying:  "Go  with  me,  little 
flower ;    I   need   you   in   my   palace. ' ' 

"But  I  am  only  a  poor  flower  of 
the    field,"    she    answered    modestly. 
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"How  can  I  be  of  service  to  you?" 
"You  are  pure  white  and  have  six- 
teen perfect  petals.  You  are  just 
the  one  I  have  been  searching  for, 
for  months,"  he  told  her.  And  she 
went  with  him,  her  heart  filled  with 
happy  wonder  that  she  could  be  want- 
ed in  a  palace. 

Of  all  that  befell  the   white  chry- 


santhemum after  this,  I  can  stop  to 
tell  you  only  this :  she  was  joyfully 
received  in  the  palace  and  came  to 
be  the  best  loved  flower  in  the  empire, 
even  by  the  great  emperor  himself, 
and  it  was  all  because  she  was  a  per- 
fect little  flower  that  could  be  brave 
and  cheerv  in  misfortune. 


THANKSGIVING 

Blue  skies  and  true  skies  with  autumn's  haze  below  them; 

Haystacks  steep  and  yellow  in  the  sunlight's  golden  glow; 
Pumpkins  lying  wreathed  in  vines  that  creep  away  to  show  them' 

Crimson  leaves  upon  the  hough  and  apples  clown  below. 


Light  air  and  bright  air  with  joy  and  laughter  ringing; 

Pipes  of  Pan  and  gypsy  calls  that  tingle  on  the  breeze; 
Brooks  that  dance  above  the  stones — a  million  anthems  singing ; 

Flocks  of  birds  that  flutter  South  among  the  highest  trees. 

Small  prayers  and  all  prayers  that  fly  to  God,  the  Master; 

Harvest-time  within  our  souls  and  peace  within  our  land; 
Eyes  filled  with  happy  tears  and  hearts  that  beat  the  faster; 

Benedictions  from  the  Lord  and  bounty  from  His  hand. 

—Margaret  E.  Sangster,  Jr.,  in  the  Christian  Herald. 
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PATTY  AND  THE  PRIZE  COMPOSITION 


By  J.  L. 

Patty  Pratt  was  a  very  excited  lit- 
tle girl  as  she  ran  home  from  school 
one  bright  Friday  afternoon,  and 
burst  into  the  sitting  room  where 
mother  was   sewing. 

"Oh,  mother,  what  do  yon  think? 
I  have  a  chance  to  make  twenty-five 
dollars,''    she   cried   breathlessly. 

"How  is  that?"  asked  mother, 
looking  up  with  interest,  for  twenty- 
five  dollars  would  mean  a  good  deal 
to   her   and   Patty   just    now. 

"Why,  after  Miss  Margaret  had 
finished  reading-  the  compositions  this 
afternoon,  she"  told  the  school  that 
somebody  had  offered  a  prize  of 
twenty-five  dollars  to  the  one  who 
writes  the  best  composition  on  some 
event  in  American  history.  We  have 
a  whole  month  to  do  it  in,  so  we  have 
time  to  do  our  best,  Miss  Margaret 
said  she  hoped  someone  in  our  class 
would  win  it  and  she  looked  straight 
at  me  when  she  said  it.  Don't  you 
think  I  might,  mother?" 

Mother  smiled.  Patty's  strong 
point  w.as  English  and  composition. 
She  really  had  a  gift  for  writing, 
Miss  Margaret  said,  and  her  compo- 
sitions were  generally  among  those 
chosen  to  be  read  aloud  to  the  school 
on  account  of  their  excellence.  So 
there  was  some  reason  for  her  to 
hope,  and  she  was  privately  quite 
sure  that  she  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  surpassing  Fred  Lane  and  Susie 
'Smith,  the  only  two  in  the  class  who 
were  really  good  in  English.  So  she 
blithely  chose  "The  First  Thanks- 
giving Day"  as  her  subject,  and  fell 
to  work  on  her  composition. 


Glover 

"The  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  a  lot  to 
be  thankful  for,  didn't  they,  moth- 
er?" she  said,  when  she  had  told  all 
about  the  coming  of  the  Mayflower 
and  the  struggles  of  the  colonists 
against  poverty,  hunger  and  dangers 
from  Indian  foes,  so  that  when  the 
first  autumn  in  their  new  home  found 
them  with  houses  built  for  their  fami- 
lies and  crops  for  food,  they  felt 
the  need  of  a  special  day  for  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  His  mercies  to 
them. 

"They  had,  indeed,"  said  mother. 
"They  must  have  felt  the  verse,  '0 
give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  He 
is  good ;  for  His  mercy  endureth  for- 
ever,'  was  written  especially  for 
them. ' ' 

'"And  what  a  lovely  thanksgiving 
they  had,"  went  on  Patty.  "Do  you 
remember,  mother,  they  kept  not  only 
a  day,  but  a  whole  week  of  thanks- 
giving, and' invited  the  Indians — they 
were  the  only  neighbors  they  had,  I 
guess — to  come  and  join  with  them. 
And  the  Indians  killed  five  deer  and 
brought  them  as  a  present  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. I  wonder  avIio  did  all  that 
cooking  for  the  feast,  mother?" 

"The  pilgrim  mothers,  I  suppose," 
said  Mrs.  Pratt,  smiling.  "The  first 
Thanksgiving  Day  must  have  meant 
a  strenuous  time  for  them,  but  no 
doubt  they  Avere  glad  to  do  their 
share.  There  were  wild  turkeys,  too, 
to  be  roasted  for  their  Indian  friends 
and  the  men  of  the  colony.  No  doubt 
the  children  enjoyed  it  all  thoroughly 
for  children  were  the  same  then  as 
now." 
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"I  didn't  know  there  would  be  so 
much  to  write  about,"  said  Patty, 
scribbling  away  "I  do  hope  I'll  have 
the  best  composition,  mother." 

''Then  you  and  I  will  have  addi- 
tional cause  to  be  thankful,  ourselv- 
es," said  Mrs.  Pratt,  stitching  away 
on  the  sewing  that  was  to  pay  the 
rent. 

The  compositions  were  to  be  hand- 
ed in  two  days  before  Thanksgiving 
and  the  best  three  were  to  be  read 
aloud.  Then  the  judges  were  to  make 
their  decision  without  knowing  the 
names  of  the  authors.  On  the  event- 
ful morning  there  was  a  neat  little 
pile  of  manuscripts  on  Miss  Margar- 
ets 's  desk,  and  she  took  up  three,  one 
tied  with  a  narrow  blue  ribbon,  one 
with  green,  and  one — probably  Fred  's 
— simply  fastened  with  a  narrow  elas- 
tic band.  "Just  like  a  boy,"  thought 
Patty  Pratt,  smiling. 

Miss  Margaret  took  up  the  blue- 
ribboned  jDaper  first,  and  read  the 
title,  "Independence  Day."  She  made 
no  comment  as  she  read  the  compo- 
sition, which  was  a  well-thought-out 
study  of  the  reasons  for  the  great 
struggle  of  the  American  colonies 
for  independence. 

The  second,  tied  with  the  green 
ribbon,  was  entitled,  "The  First 
Thanksgiving."  and  Patty  had  hard 
work  to  keep  from  showing  her  ex- 
citement in  her  face.  It  did  sound 
good  as  Miss  Margaret  read  it, 
and  she  could  not  help  feeling 
pretty  sure  of  the  prize. 

The  third  was  a  vigorously  written 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  could  only  have  been  written  by 
a  boy.  Fred  leaned  back  in  his  seat 
and  looked  defiantly  round  him.  ''''Yes, 
I  did  write  it,  and  I  know  it's  not  go- 


ing to  take  the  prize,  but  I  had  to 
write  something, ' '  his  whole  attitude 
said  as  plainly  as  words. 

The  prize-winner  was  to  be  an- 
nounced just  before  the  close  of  school, 
and  Miss  Margaret  had  to  overlook 
some  inattention  to  lessons,  for  who 
could  think  of  dates  or  grammar,  when 
such  an  important  event  as  the  win- 
ning of  a  prize  hung  in  the  balance? 

The  day  seemed  as  if  it  would  nev- 
er end,  but  at  last  the  final  exercises 
were  over,  and  the  judges  came  into 
the  room  and  took  their  places  on  the 
platform  beside  Miss  Margaret.  Three 
teachers  from  a  neighboring  school, 
who  did  not  know  the  contestants 
personally,  had  been  asked  to  act  as 
judges. 

At  a  word  from  Miss  Margaret  the 
school  came  to  order,  and  there  was 
a  breathless  silence.  Then  Dr.  Ben- 
net   rose   and  came   forward. 

"The  three  compositions  which 
have  been  submitted  for  the  prize, ' ' 
he  said  slowly,  "are  all  excellent, 
each  in  its  oAvn  way,  'The  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill'  deserves  honorable  men- 
tion for  its  terse  and  vigorous  style. 
I  am  glad  to  command  it,  and  to  pro- 
phesy that  the  writer  will  make  his 
or  her  mark,  some  day.  To  pass  to 
the  next  in  merit — "  he  took  up  the 
green-tied  paper,  "this  one  on  'The 
First  Thanksgiving  Day,'  has  very 
good  points  and  is  written  in  a  clear 
and  entertaining  way.  The  young 
writer  deserves  credit  both  for  her 
choice  of  a  subject  and  her  manner 
of  treating  it.  But  it  is  the  third, 
entitled,  'Independence  Day,'  which, 
after  long  consideration,  has  been 
finally  adjudged  worthy  of  the  prize, 
not  entirely  because  of  the  subject, 
but     because     of     the     careful     and 
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thoughtful  study  of  the  event,  and 
of  its  great  and  important  bearing 
on  the  history  of  our  country.  The 
young  author  has  grasped  the  situa- 
tion well,  and  has  presented  it  and 
her  views  with  a  fairness  and  judge- 
ment which  the  judges  have  decided 
entitle  her  to  the  prize. 

"Will  the  author  of  'Independence 
Day'  come  forward  and  receive  it?" 

There  was  a  gasp  of  excitement — 
and  one  of  disappointment — all  over 
the  expectant  school.  Susie  looked 
bewildered  as,  in  response  to  a  push 
from  her  desk-mate,  she  slowly  rose 
to  claim  the  prize.  Everyone  had 
expected  Patty  Pratt  to  win  it,  and 
Patty  herself  could  hardly  hide  her 
consternation  and  disappointment. 
But  she  pulled  herself  together  and 
winked  away  the  tears  that  blurred 
her  vision  as  Susie  went  up  to  the 
teacher's  desk  to  receive  the  pretty 
new  purse  which  Dr.  Bennet  was  hold- 
ing out   to  her. 

Fred  Lane  was  watching  her.  "Be 
a  sport,  Patty,"  he  whispered.  "We 
all  thought  you'd  get  it," 

Patty  was  a  sport.  She  gathered 
her  wits,  swallowed  the  lump  in  her 
throat  and  was  ready  to  smile  bravely 
at  Susie  as  she  returned  to  her  seat, 

'"I'm  so  glad  for  you,  Susie,"  she 
whispered,  and  Susie,  who  was  as 
much  astonished  as  anybody  whisper- 
ed back. 

"It's  a  shame,  Patty ;I  know  yours 
was   the   best,    and    I   wouldn't   have 


been  a  bit  disappointed  if  you  had 
won  it,  for  I  never  expected  it  in  the 
least." 

Patty  kept  up  her  smile  until  she 
reached  home,  and  then  she  couldn't 
help  crying  just  a  little  bit,  when 
there  was  nobody  but  mother  to  see. 
Mother  sympathized;  she  was  a  good 
deal  surprised,  herself.  "Well,  you 
did  your  best,  little  daughter,  and 
it  was  a  good  composition.  So  Ave 
will  just  be  thankful  that  Susie  Avon 
it,  for  I  knoAV  her  people  are  very 
poor,  and  probably  need  it  more  than 
Ave    do." 

'And  we'll  be  thankful  that  we 
are  not  so  cold  and  hungry  and  scared 
as  those  poor  Pilgrims  must  have 
been,  that  first  winter  in  the  NeAV 
World.  Mother,  and  couldn't  Ave  do 
as  they  did,  and  share  our  Thanks- 
giving Avith  somebody"?  That  Avould 
be  fine,"  said   Patty. 

And  that  Avas  just  what  the--  did, 
and  Patty  forgot  her  disappointment 
when  she  carried  a  Thanksgiving  bas- 
ket to  the  Smiths  and  heard  Susie's 
joyful  Avhisper  that  the  twenty-five 
dollars  Avas  just  what  they  needed  to 
buy  a  winter  coat  and  s!>oes  for  Moth- 
er Smith,  and  Susie  meant  to  go  doAvn- 
town  the  very  next  afternoon  and  get 
them  for  her,  because  mother  Avould 
never    spend    the    money   herself. 

"And  that  is  a  lot  better  than  if 
I  spent  it  for  a  bicycle  or  something 
I  didn't  really  need,"  rejoiced  Patty 
Pratt. 


The  man  who  has  not  anything  to  boast  of  but  his  illustrious  ancestors 
is  like  a  potato — the  only  good  belonging  to  him  is  underground. 

— Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 
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WHEN  THE  WORLD  DIDN'T  TURN  OVER 

By  Frank  Herbert  Sweet 
night    the      Ave    could    all    see.     'Look,    children,*' 


"I    know    there    was    a 
world   didn't    turn   over,"    said   May 
Sue  defiantly. 

"I   don't  believe   it,"   sniffed   Bob. 

"Well,  if  you  don't  believe  it,  you 
just  go  and  ask  grandma.  It  was  a 
long  time  ago  when  grandma  Avas  lit- 
tle like  me. ' ' 

' '  Whoever  heard  of  such  a  thing ! ' ' 
derisively. 

"There  comes  grandma  now.  You 
can   ask  her  yourself." 

"Ask  me  what,  dear1?" 

'"Grandma,  didn't  you  tell  us  there 
was  a  night  the  world  didn't  turn 
over?"    asked   May   Sue. 

Grandma  smiled.  '"Well,  dear, 
that  is  what  we  decided,  your  Uncle 
Will  and  I." 

"Tell    us    about    it,"    begged    Bob. 

"It  was  years  and  years  ago,"  be- 
gan grandmother.  "I  was  not  old 
enough  to  go  to  school,  but  sometime^ 
my  little  brother  Will  and  I  would 
sit  around  the  table  at  night  and 
would  listen  while  father  helped  Joe 
and  Helen,  the  other  children,  with 
their  lessons.  It  was  the  geography 
that  interested  us  most,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  one  night  when  the  les- 
son was  about  the  eai'Lii.  Mother 
said  it  was  time  for  us  to  say  good- 
night, because  father  had  just  sent 
us  to  the  sideboard  for  an  oranq'e  and 
we  wanted  to  stay  up.  We  begged 
•hard  to  be  allowed  to  stay  a  little 
longer  and  see  what  he  was  going  to 
do   with  it." 

"What  did  he  do?"  asked  May 
Sue   eagerly. 

"Father  held  the  orange  up  where 


he  said,  ''  the  earth  is  round  like  this 
orange.  Now  suppose  Ave  take  a  trip 
around  the  world.  If  Ave  go  out  of 
the  front  door,  and  go,  and  go,  and 
go,  never  changing  our  course  till  Ave 
get  all  the  way  round  the  world,  Ave 
will  come  in  the  back  door  right  to 
the   very   spot   Avhere   Ave   started.' 

"  'No  matter  which  direction  Ave 
go  in,  north  south,  east  or  Avest?" 
inquired  Helen. 

"''Yes,'  replied  her  father,  'no 
matter  Avhich  direction,  only  in  a 
straight  line. ' 

"'Think    I'll    try    it,"    said    John. 

"  'Chee,  not  tonight!'  exclaimed 
Will.     'I  'd   be   s-c-a-r-e-d. ' 

' '  Father  borroAved  one  of  mother 's 
knitting  needles,  and  ran  it  through 
the  orange,  and  held  it  up  to  the 
light. 

"  'Noav,'  he  said,  'the  earth  is  turn- 
ed   toAvard    the    sun,    and   that    makes 


"  'Day,'  ansAvered  John. 

"  'Yes,'  said  father,  'and  the  dark 
side  is  night,  but  it  is  neither  night 
nor  day  all  the  time,  so  the  earth 
turns  OATer  every  twenty-four  hours. ' 
The  Sandman  had  just  thrown  a  Avhole 
handful  of  sand  in  Will's  eyes  and 
Avas  on  his  Avay  to  me,  but  passed  me 
by,  because  Avhen  father  made  that 
last  statement,  I  sat  bolt  upright,  I 
Avas  so  astonished  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieATe  my  ears. 

"  'Father,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  this  great  big  old  world  turns 
over  every  night?' 

"  'Yes,  John,  that  is  just  Avhat  hap- 
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pens.'  Will  was  nodding  in  his  chair 
by  this  time,  so  mother  said  we  must 
go  to  bed  immediately,  or  something 
beside  the  world  would  turn  over, 
she  was  afraid. 

"We  went  to  bed  feeling  as  if 
something  very  wonderful  was  going 
to  happen,  and  promised  each  other 
we  would  stay  awake  and  see  it  all. 
The  sun  was  shining  very  brightly 
when  we  awoke  next  morning. 

"  'Oh,  John,  did  the  world  turn 
over?'    called    Will. 

"  '  Why,   yes,   of   course. ' 

"  'Did  it  make   a   noise?'   I   asked. 

'"'  'I  'speck  that  is  what  it  is  doing 
when  we  hear  it  f under,'  suggested 
Will. 

"  'How  I  would  like  to  sit  up  and 
see  it  turning  over,  and  all  the  things 
falling  off,   and   upsetting,'   I   said. 

' '  '  You  won 't  see  or  hear  anything 


if  you  do,"  said  John.  'It  just  turns 
quietly. ' 

' '  There  were  a  number  of  tall  bot- 
tles in  the  closet,  so  Will  and  I  filled 
them  with  water,  and  put  them  on 
the  bottom  shelf  of  the  sideooard  to 
see  whether  the  world  turns  over  ev- 
ery night.  But  next  morning  when 
we  ran  to  look,  they  Avere  standing 
in  a  row  just  as  we  had  left  them — 
father  never  made  a  mistake,  and  yet, 
there   were   the  bottles. 

"Oh,  well,  it  just  didn't  turn  over 
last  night,  that's  all,'  I  said. 

"'Course  not,'  agreed  Will." 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  May  Sue  and 
Rob  in   one   breath. 

'"Yes,"  answered  grandma,  "so 
ever  since  we  always  spoke  of  it  as 
the  night  the  world  didn't  turn  ov- 
er. ' ' 


"THE    FAMILY" 

Two  great,  strong  arms;  a  merry  way; 
A  lot  of  business  all  the  day; 
And  then  an  evening  frolic  gay, 
That's  father. 

A  happy  face  and  sunny  hair, 
The  best  of  sweetest  smiles  to  spare, 
The  one  you  know  is  always  there. 
That's  mother. 

A  bunch  of  lacy  and  ruffiy  frocks, 
A  teddy  bear,  a  rattle  box; 
A  squeal,  some  very  wee  pink  socks, 
That's  baby. 

A  lot  of  noise ;  a  suit  awry, 
A  wish  for  candy,  cake  and  pie, 
My  grammar  may  be  wrong,  but  my! 
That's  me! 


— Woman's  Home  Companion. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Alphonso  Wiles,  one  of  our  old 
boys,  visited  the  institution  last 
week. 

While  the  ground  has  been  too  wet 
to  get  on  our  fields,  Mr.  Walker  has 
had  about  25  of  our  smaller  boys  put- 
ting lettuce  out  in  beds. 


Mr.  Carriker  and  his  carpenter  shop 
boys  have  painted  the  fence  which 
surrounds  our  lake,  making'  a  great 
improvement    in    its    appearance. 


Our  Fall  vegetable  gardens  are  pro- 
ducing a  bountiful  supply  of  various 
kinds  of  salads,  beets,  carrots,  turnips, 
rutabagas,  etc.  These  vegetables  are 
issued  to  the  cottages  in  generous  por- 
tions   and    are    enjoyed    by   all. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Young,  matron  at  the 
King's  Daughters'  Cottage,  has  been 
confined  to  her  room  by  illness  fo;* 
several  days.  We  are  glad  to  report 
that  she  is  improving  and  will  soon 
be  back  on  the  job   again. 

Quite  a  number  of  persons  behold- 
ing the  view  from  our  campus  to- 
wards Charlotte,  have  pronounced  it 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  panoramic 
\iews  in  this  community.  As  we  i;a/e 
upon  the  rolling  hills  covered  with 
growing  crops  of  rye,  barlev,  oats, 
clover,  etc.,  we  feel  that  this  beauti- 
ful scene  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  found  in  anv  other  community. 


It  appears  that  after  being  out  of 
the  cotton  fields  for  nearly  three 
weeks  an  extra  effort  is  being  put 
forth    to    clean    up    the    fields    before 


the  coming  of  cold  weather.  Last 
Thursday  afternoon  we  noticed  a 
small  army  of  98  youngsters,  with 
sacks  over  their  shoulders,  marching 
off  to  spent  the  afternoon  in  picking 
the  remnants  of  this  year's  cotton 
crop. 


For  some  time  the  school  has  been 
having  trouble  in  saving  meats.  It 
is  thought  that  it  being  housed  in  a 
brick  building  with  a  concrete  floor, 
probably  had  some  connection  with 
our  inability  to  properly  cure  same. 
Mr.  Carriker,  our  carpenter  shop  in- 
structor, is  now  engaged  in  building 
a  smoke-house,  where  the  meat 
will  have  more  ventilation,  and  with 
the  absence  of  the  moisture  drawn 
by  the  cement,  it  is  hoped  that  our 
troubles  along  this  line  will  be  elim- 
inated. 


One  of  the  new  boys  who  came  to 
us  last  week  has  since  developed  a 
rase  of  mumps.  Since  he  with  the 
other  new  boys  have  bee'n  placed 
under  quarantine  in  the  Receiving 
Cottage,  we  have  no  fear  of  the  dis- 
ease spreading.  This  is  the  first  evi- 
dence of  the  necessity  of  Receiving 
Buildings  in  institutions  like  ours.  Had 
this  boy  been  placed  among  our  other 
500,  thereby  scattering  mumps  all  over 
the  school,  the  cost  of  caring  for  per- 
haps hundreds  of  cases  would  have 
been  enormous.  As  it  is  we  hope  to 
confine  this  infection  to  this  one  build- 
ing. 

For  some  time  past  we  have  no- 
ticed the  absence  of  the  State  Flag 
from    its    accustomed    place    on    one 
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of  our  steel  flag  poles.  This  is  due 
to  a  broken  chain  which  passes 
through  a  pulley  at  the  top  of  the 
pole.  To  replace  this  chain  will  ne- 
cessitate climbing  75  feet.  While  Ave 
feel  sure  that  a  number  of  our  boys 
are  willing  to  make  the  attempt,  we 
could  not  permit  them  to  take  a 
chance  on  such  a  hazardous  climb. 
And  as  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  any 
volunteers  among  our  officers,  we  must 
await  the  services  of  a  steeple-Jack, 
before  being  able  to  see  both  flags 
flvins'  again. 


Last  Wednesday  being  the  first  fair 
visiting  day  in  several  weeks,  an  un- 
usually large  crowd  of  visitors  visit- 
ed the  school.  Automobiles  of  near- 
ly every  description  were  parked  near 
the  Cannon  Building,  giving  our  cam- 
put  the  appearance  of  a  county  fair. 
While  visiting  day  affords  boys  great 
pleasure,  it  also^disrupts  the  activities 
in  our  various  departments.  The  boys 
are    allowed    to    receive    visitors    once 


each  month  and  visitors  should  adhere 
strictly  to  this  rule.  If  parents  who 
have  the  welfare  of  the  child  at  heart 
could  see  the  effects  of  visits  on 
boys,  they  would  make  as  few  as  pos- 
sible. 


The  weather  man  froAvned  on  us 
again  last  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
instead  of  enjoying  their  usual  games 
at  the  ball  ground,  the  boys  Avere 
forced  to  remain  in  their  respective 
cottages.  Those  fortunate  enough  to 
be  in  cottages  equipped  with  radios, 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  play- 
by-play  details  of  the  Princeton- Yale 
football  game,  as  given  by  Bill  Mun- 
day.  avIio  is  running  a  close  second  to 
Graham  McNamee,  radio's  best  an- 
nouncer. The  playing  of  the  college 
bands  and  cheering  of  more  than 
eighty  thousand  rooters,  as  the  Ya!c 
Bulldog  "chawed"  the  Princeton  Tig- 
er by  the  score  of  13  to  0,  provided 
ia  delightful  entertainment  for  almost 
tAvo  hoixrs. 


AMERICANS  ALL 
An  interesting  little  study  in  names  is  pre^nted  V  the  list  of  nine  New 
York  public  school  boys  who  were  recently  awarded  Pultizer  f  our  -y ear 
scholarship  at  Columbia  University,  they  being  chosen  from  a  field  of  90 
of  the  brightest  in  the  metropolis. 

Their  names,  in  the  order  of  the  grades  made  in  the  competitive  ex- 
amination, are  as  follows:  Herman  Kremer,  Helmut  Schulz,  Thomas 
Jonaitis,  Andrew  Chiappe,  Jerome  O'Neil,  Fred  Lonetti,  Hoppocrates 
Apostle,  John  Morrisoe  and  Milton  Black.  It  will  appear  that  German, 
Greek  and  Italian  names  predoninate,  and  in  fact  only  two  of  the  boys 
were  born  in  the  United  States.  Among  their  fathers  are  a  cook,  a  waiter, 
their  fathers  are  a  cook,  a  waiter,  a  construction  laborer,  a  milkman 
a  construction  laborer,  a  milkman  and  a  janitor. 

But  in  spite  of  foreign  names  and  foreign  birth,  these  boys  are  now 
Americans  all,  with  an  opportunity  to  rise  to  whatever  heights  their 
ability  and  energy  can  carry  them. — Reidsville  Review. 
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TIME  FOR  EVERYTHING 

Swiftly  we  follow  down  the  years, 

Some  holding  joy,  and  others  tears; 

A  time  to  laugh,  a  time  to  weep; 

A  time  to  work  a  time  to  sleep; 

A  time  to  read,  a  time  to  sew; 

A  time  to  stay,  and  a  time  to  go; 

A  time  to  think  on  the  God  of  truth, 

While  the  heart  is  young,  in  the  days  of  youth. 

— Fanny  Allen. 
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SAWING  OFF  THE  LIMB  HE  SITS  UPON 

To  those  grounded  in  the  old  faith,  there  is  no  more  jjitiable  sight  iv.  oil 
creation  than  a  famed  preacher  denying  the  Bible  he  is  supposed  to  get  his 
authority  to  preach  from.  All  except  the  very  young  and  many  of  them,  know 
that  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  church  of  the  Living  God  is  founded  on 
faith  in  his  son  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  well  as  upon  the  fact  that  Christ  was 
supernturally  born;  and  that  he  died  and  arose  from  the  dead  and  by  those 
acts  finished  the  plan  of  man's  salvation.  Prior  to  His  coming  and  His  death 
there  was  no  remission  of  sin  iv'.thout  the  shedding  of  blood.  The  old  Bible 
patriarchs  had  to  kill  an  animal  or  a  bird  and  offer  sacrifice  to  be  forgiven 
of  sin,  but  w~:e:i  Christ  died  on  the  cross  He  shed  his  blood  for  all  the  races 
of  men  and  by  that  became  a  sacrifice  for  all  time  for  those  who  would  come 
to  God.  So  by  faith  in  God  and  His  son  Jesus  Christ  man  is  saved  from  sin 
and  has  only  to  accept  Him.  That  is  as  simple  a  statement  of  the  plan  of 
salvation  as  can  be  made  and  be  understood.  In  that  faith  millions  have  died 
and  gone  home  to  God  in  the  great  hereafter. 

But  there  are  those  who  claim  that  science  shows  to  the  contrary;  that  man 
was  not  created  by  God  in  His  own  likeness,  as  described  in  the  first  chapters 
of  Genesis;  that  Christ  was  not  super  naturally  born  of  a  virgin,  and  God  ivas 
not  His  father;  that  he  was  only  a  good  'man;  that  all  those  who  have  gone  on 
in  this  faith  were  deceived;  that  there  is  nothing  to  it.  Yet  the  men  who  are 
telling  us  such,  claim  to  be  called  of  God  to  preach  his  Gospel,  a  thing  they  do 
not  believe.  Not  satisfied  to  preach  such  in  his  own  church  and  community, 
such  men  as  Dr.  S.  Parks  Cadman,  the  loudly  heralded  New  York  preacher 
has  takeyi  to  the  radio,  and  each  Sabbath  afternoon  sends  this  poison  to  all 
these  United  States.  There  is  organized  propaganda  prepared  in  the  form  of 
questions  which  are  asked  the  Doctor  over  the  radio  and  his  answers  go 
broadcast..  A  few  Sundays  ago  he  was  asked:  "When  did  God  first  reveal 
himself  to  man?"  To  this  he  replied:  man  has  been  on  earth  for  100.000 
years,  and  has  for  fifty  thousand  years  been  fighting  his  way   up  from  the 
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lower  order,  separating  himself  from  the  beasts;  that  the  account  of  the 
creation  as  stated  in  Genesis  is  nothing;  that  he  is  firmly  convinced  that  man 
evoluted  from  the  lower  animals. 

Yet  this  man  is  essaying  to  point  men  and  women  to  a  better  life,  when  he 
has  taken  all  there  is  of  true  religion  out.  The  very  account  of  creation  this 
man  would  junk  as  unbelievable  contains  the  very  first  promise  of  the  Saviour, 
whom  he  would  point  men  to  as  an  example  to  follow;  and  this  first  promise 
was  followed  all  the  years  of  the  dealings  with  God's  chosen  people,  and 
prophet  after  prophet  said  he  was  coming  and  coming  as  he  did  come.'  For 
a  preacher  to  stand  before  the  people  and  offer  to  lead  them  when  he  has 
spoiled  out  the  path,  is  like  a  man  sawing  off  the  limb  he  stands  on  with  noth- 
ing between  him  and  the  ground.  The  shame  of  it  all  is  the  fact  that  the 
most  wonderful  thing  science  has  yet  invented  is  used  and  prostituted  to  send 
poison  to  dying  men. — C.  W.  Hunt. 


"MORE  PEOPLE,  BUT  NOT  ONE  FOOT  MORE  OF  LAND" 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  real  estate  board,  Greensboro,  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  business  and  professional  men,  and  the  speaker  on  one  occasion  was 
A.  W.  McAlister,  president  of  the  Pilot  Insurance  Company.  The  subject, 
"'Real  Estate  Always  Makes  The  Grade,"  was  compact  and  ably  discussed 
by  the  speaker.  He  tells  the  business  men  to  "hold  faith  in  dirt.  It  is  a 
solid  sort  of  thing  if  you  have  paid  for  it.  It  is  real  wealth."  Editorially 
the  Greensboro  News  reminds  us  that  "it  furnishes  all  the  food,  except  a 
fraction  that  comes  from  the  sea.  Go  over  the  banquet  list,  excluding  the 
products  that  come  out  of  the  ocean,  and  everything  thereon,  whether  meat, 
bread,  vegetables,  is  merely  a  form  of  the  chemical  substance  of  the  soil, 
wrought  upon  by  the  sun.  All  the  ten  thousand  comforts,  the  utilities,  of 
society  are  in  their  original  form  soil,  or  that  which  underlies  soil."  Mr. 
McAlister  in  his  splendid  speech  states  that  "real  estate  business  may  some- 
times be  down,  but  it  is  never  out.  However,  he  continues.  I  have  an  abiding 
faith  in  land;  iand  whenever  there  is  a  doubt  expressed  about  real  estate  val- 
ues I  meet  it  with  a  piece  of  profound  wisdom  heard  years  ago.  It  is  this: 
"there  are  more  and  more  people  in  the  world  but  not  any  more  land."  That 
is  food  for  thought — "more  and  more  people,  but  not  one  additional  foot  of 
knd."  Mr.  McAlister  states  that  real  estate  men  can  render  a  great  service 
to  the  community  by  developing  and  maintaining-  land-minded  public  spirit. 
Just  lately  the  whole  country  has  been  passing  through  a  period  wherein  land 
according  to  the  money  value  has  been  depreciated.  This  depreciation  is  often 
ig   mental   condition  that  proves   contagious.     People  get  panicky — conditions 
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ma}    change,  and  other  business  may  slump,  but  the  intrinisie  value  of  the 
land  is  always  there. 

These  many  addresses  by  representative  citizens  of  Greensbroo  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  Greensboro  Real  Estate  company  have  aroused 
interest  that  is  condusive  to  land-ownership.  The  first  thing  after  possessing 
a  piece  of  land  is  to  build,  beautify  and  utilize  the  entire  acreage.  To  have 
and  maintain  a  home  makes  a  strong  and  interested  citizenship. 

A  SIMPLE  FUNERAL  FOR  THE  HERO  OF  FRANCE 

George  Clemenceau,  who  knew  how  to  meet  nobly  the  tragedies  of  war,  after 
eighty-eight  years  of  fighting  life,  has  passed  on  to  eternal  rest  and  all  that 
is  mortal  of  this  international  character  will  be  buried  unostentatiously  in  the 
soil  of  his  France,  for  which  he  fought  so  vigorously,  at  a  spot  he  selected  him- 
self. He  desired  to  the  end  to  carry  out  to  all  appearances  a  hard  exterior, 
which  all  knew  covered  a  warm  heart.  Clemenceau  in  death  as  in  life  rejected 
ostentation  iand  formal  ceremony.  His  request  was  that  when  death  came  that 
he  should  be  permitted  simply  to  disappear.  He  wanted  a  funeral  "as  quiet, 
drab,  and  as  bare  of  show  as  those  for  millions  of  ' '  his  boys ' '  killed  in  the 
struggles  of  the  World  War  at  the  time  his  leadership  helped  to  a  victory,  and 
he  was  acclaimed  the  "father  of  victory."  He  was  a  great  man,  a  noble  and 
safe  leader  found  at  a  critical  moment  when  the  country  needed  him.  Those 
who  lived  during  the  stormy  days  of  Clemenceau 's  life  recognized  the  power 
of  the  man,  and  that  he  was  a  man  who  knew  his  mind. 


WE  WILL  MISS  THE  STANLY  NEWS-HERALD 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  merging  of  the  Stanly  News-Herald 
with  the  Albemarle  Press.  This  paper  was  owned  and  ably  edited  by  A.  C. 
Huneycutt.  We  will  miss  this  semi-weekly,  but  bespeak  for  Editor  Huney- 
cutt  a  wonderful  success  in  his  new  venture  wherever  he  goes.  The  Stanly 
News-Herald  was  newsy  and  brimful  of  local  view  points,  both  civic  and  social, 
that  always  indicated  that  Editor  Huneycutt  was  thinking  upon  subjects  that 
had  a  tendency  to  lead  to  better  things  for  his  community.  We  trust  that 
Editor  Huneycutt  will  let  the  Uplift  hear  from  him  in  his  new  undertaking. 
It  is  with  regret  that  the  newspaper  profession  sees  the  passing  of  this  wide 
awake  paper,  but  delighted  to  know  that  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  friends. 
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THE  OLDEST  SENATOR 

Senator  Francis  E.  Warren,  85-year-old  "dean"  of  the  senate,  who  bad 
served  continuously  for  thirty-four  years  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  pneumonia 
on  the  morning  of  November  25.  He  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  senate  in 
the  point  of  service  as  well  as  years. 

************* 

THE  VALUE  OF  PUBLIC   SCHOOL  MUSIC  IS  BETTER  UNDERSTOOD 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  Public  School  Music  has  at  last  begun  to  be  ac- 
cepted, by  the  people,  as  one  of  the  essentials  towards  the  development  of  the 
cultural  life  of  the  child.  At  one  time  it  was  difficult  to  awaken  any  interest 
in  public  school  music,  because  of  the  fact  the  musical  genius  who  presumably 
had  charge  of  this  department  of  study  in  our  public  schools  did  nothing  more 
than  teach  the  pupils  a  few  patriotic,  and  other  songs.  This  was  truly  a  was<"e 
of  time  and  money.  The  objective  now  of  all  music  supervisors  is  to  teach 
"musical  appreciation"  to  our  children,  thereby  awakening  a  desire  for  jnore 
knowledge  of  music,  also  creating  a  taste  for  better  music  to  the  elimination 
of  jazz,  or  canned  noises.  All  of  the  progressive  High  Schools  of  the  state 
have  arisen  to  the  demand  and  now  have  music  supervisors,  and  there  is  reaso  1 
to  conjecture  that  the  rural  children  will  soon  be  enjoying  the  same  privi- 
lege. Why  not  ?  Editorially  the  Greensboro  News  gives  an  insight  as  to  the 
music  department  of  the  Greensboro  school  system  under  the  supervision 
of  Prof.  Grady  Miller: 

A  significant  bit  of  local  news  of  recent  date  is  that  telling  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  music  department  of  the  Greensboro  school  system — a  total 
of  1,770  boys  and  girls  out  of  an  approximate  enrollment  of  10,500  re- 
ceiving instructional  training  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  program  of  public  school  music  which  reaches  every 
pupil  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  of  the  system.  The 
instructional  training  is  open  to  all  pupils,  the  only  expense  attached  be 
ing  the  small  cost  incidental  to  the  purchase  of  music  and  rental  of  in- 
struments by  those  not  possessing  their  own. 

It  will  be  several  years  before  the  true  value  of  this  forward  step 
in  Greensboro's  public  school  educational  program  is  'appreciated.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  denied  that  already  there  has  come  to  some  of  the 
young  musicians  the  realization  of  financial  returns  on  their  training. 
Yet,  it  is  to  the  intangible  benefits  that  greatest  importance  is  .attached. 
The  plastic  talents  of  youth  are  being  worked  with  skilled  hands  into  the 
formation  of  a  sound  musical  appreciation — a  cheerful  thing  to  think 
of  in  this  day  of  canned  noise  and  (alleged  music  blasted  forth  by  the 
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jazz  players.     Inspiration  to  achieve  for  greatness  comes  only  from  in- 
timate contact  with  and  knowledge  of  greatness  itself. 

Who  knows  but  that  the  soul  of  an  undiscovered  Chopin,  Wagner 
or  Schumann-Heink  may  be  stirred?  Not  such  a  far-dmwn  notion 
if  one  stops  to  meditate.  It  is  only  when  the  opportunity  of  self-expres- 
sion, whether  in  the  field  of  literature,  art  or  music,  comes  to  the  indi- 
vidual that  latent  talents  burst  into  flower. 

Such  an  opportunity  is  now  being  afforded  the  youth  of  this  city. 
To  Grady  Miller,  head  of  the  music  department  of  the  city  schools,  and 
his  corps  of  -assistants  is  due  much  credit  and  the  thanks  of  a  none  too 
appreciative  community.  They  have  wrought  well  with  the  raw  mater- 
ial, and  the  future  success  of  their  program  is  assured  by  what  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished. 

************* 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOOD  WILL 

After  the  observance  of  Thanksgiving  Day  the  next  event  looked  for- 
ward to  with  the  greatest  pleasure  is  Christmas  Day — the  anniversary  of 
the  greatest  of  all  events  in  the  history  of  every  country.  Thanksgiving  at 
the  Jackson  Training  School  was  appropriately  spent  as  is  the  usual  custom. 
After  the  devotional  services  in  the  school  auditorium  emphasizing  the  spirit 
of  thanksgiving,  a  splendid  dinner  was  served  and  then  came  the  usual  rabbit 
hunt,  a  sport  that  all  of  the  boys  participate  in  and  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  date  of  Thanksgiving  is  erased  in  the  minds  of  the  boys 
you  will  hear  some  of  them  remark — "well,  our  next  day  to  look  forward  to 
with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  is  Christmas — and  then  "old  santa"  will  come 
in  full  swing,  with  a  pack  of  good  things. ' '  Remember  friends,  Ave  have  noth- 
ing but  boys  in  the  school  with  normal  appetites  and  desires  just  like  your 
boy,  if  you  have  one.  We  are  hoping  by  13  generous  contribution  from  the 
"friends  of  the  boys"  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  each  one  of  our  boys  a  bag 
of  good  things  as  we  have  in  the  past.  Some  of  the  boys  have  friends  at  home 
who  will  remember  them,  but  there  are  many  who  have  not  a  soul  to  even  so 
much  as  to  send  a  Christmas  card.  Just  picture  yourself  on  that  morning 
with  no  one  to  show  the  least  thought  of  you?  The  Stonewall  Circle  of  The 
King's  Daughters  never  forget  the  school  at  the  Christmas  season,  and  are 
always  the  first  to  send  their  usual  check.  Again  this  year  this  splendid  or- 
ganization of  const- nt  workers  for  the  uplift  of  humanity  are  the  first  to 
favor  us  with  a  check.     We  hope  others  will  follow. 

Christmas  Fund 
The    Stonewall    Circle,    Concord,    N.    C, $  10.00 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

(Old  Hurrygraph) 


The  watch-word:  "What  time  is 
it?" 

— o — 
Pitch  darkness.     Throwing  coal  in- 
to a  cellar. 

— o — 
One   half   of  the   world   gets   along 
because  it  is  "doing"  the  other  half. 
— o — 
The   reductions    of    the    tariff    will 
not  reduce   the  wages  of  sin. 

You  cannot  judge  a  man  to  be  a 
millionaire,  because  you  see  him  put 
on  a  million  airs. 

— o — 
When  automobiles  get  within  reach 
of  a  poor  man,  he  had  better  get  out 
of  the  way. 

— o — 
There's  an  old  saying  that  "Cloth- 
es don't  make  the  man."     But  they 
fill   the  bill. 

— o — 
Nothing    will    help    ia    lazy    fellow 
along  with  more   acceleration  than   a 
banana  peeling. 

— o — 
An    inquiring    newspaper    wants    to 
know  whether  "politics  is"  or  "poli- 
tics are."     I  think  they  are  both. 
— o — 
If   your   girl     should     accidentally 
scratch   her   hand   on  your  scarf   pin 
by   some  means,  use   court  plaster. 
— o — 
The  reason  some  men  never  achieve 
success  is  because  they  take  all  their 
time  in  explaining  why  other  men  do 
not   succeed. 


The  man  who  tries  to  do  something 
rind  fails  is  of  more  use  in  the  won  J 
than  the  man  who  is  doing  nothing 
and   succeeds   at   it. 

— o — 
A  woman  newspaper  writer  says, 
' '  Some  women  smoke  like  ladies,  and 
some  women  smoke  like  a  chimney. ' ' 
And  she  could  have  added  that  some 
women — wives — (make  their  husband 
smoke. 

— o — 
"My  aim  is  to  live  on  my  husband's 
income,"  says  Mrs.  John  Coolidge. 
Why,  bless  her  innocent  heart.  Tint  '* 
the  aim  of  all  good  wives.  But  the 
trouble  is  so  many  of  them  are  such 
poor  shots. 

— o — 
A  kind-hearted  motorist,  seeing 
an  old  woman  toiling  along  the  road, 
offered  to  give  her  a  lift.  It  was 
her  first  ride  in  a  motor  car.  As  the 
motorist  put  on  speed  he  was  amuse  J 
to  hear  her  exclaim:  "My,  but  hasn't 
the    wind    come    up   suddenly?" 

— o — 
There  was  a  time  agone  when  fhe 
old-fashioned  woman  used  to  read  the 
fashion  papers  and  hints  to  find  out 
what  was  going  on.  Today  she  has  :i 
daughter  who  reads  the  same  Ic-uul 
of  literature  to  see  what  is  coming 
off. 

— o — 
Some  people  have  a  mania  for  buy- 
ing on  the  installment  plan.  It  is  re- 
lated of  a  certain  Durham  man,  that 
when  he  goes  to  heaven,  and  Saint 
Peter  greets  him  with,  "'Here's  you- 
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golden   harp, "   he  will     say,     "How 
much   is  the  down  payment?'' 
— o — 

This  is  quite  an  automatic  age.  Au- 
tomatic toasters  eliminate  burned 
toasts;  percuLators  make  fool-proof 
coffee ;  electric  waffle  irons  insure  per- 
fect waffles;  egg-boilers  have  learned 
self-control,  but  breakfast  isn't  safe 
yet,  because  there's  no  device  devised 
to  stop  a  wife  from  saying,  ' '  write 
me  a  check  before  you  go. ' ' 
— o — 

The  doctors  say  that  it  is  worry, 
not  work,  that  kills.  "I  am  worried 
to  death,"  is  an  exclamation  that  eon- 
tains  more  truth  than  those  who  utter 
it  sometimes  realize.  Worry  wears 
away  the  strength  of  men  as  friction 
wears  away  the  bearings  of  an  unoil- 
ed  machine.  Worry  unstrings  the 
nerves,  depresses  the  vital  functions 
of  the  body,  clouds  the  mind,  haras- 
ses the  soul,  furrows  the  face  and 
shortens  life.  Worry  sends  many  of 
its  victims  to  hospitals,  and  not  a 
few  to  untimely  graves.  Fretting  and 
worrying  are  the  boll  wevils  and  Hes- 
sian flies  of  human  beings. 


The  inveterate  Reaper  of  lif^  has 
been  busy  lately,  putting  in  his  sickle 
and  garnering  the  ripened  grain  for 
the  eternal  grainery.  "Friend  after 
friend  depart,  who  hath  not  lost  a 
friend?"  There  died  in  Raleigh 
Wednesday  of  Last  week  a  man  among 
men.  Howell  Cobb,  who  passed  sud- 
denly, was  not  known  among  the 
masses  for  his  true  worth.  He  was 
once  a  part  of  Durham,  some  years 
ago,  in  the  Carr-olina  hotel  regime. 
While  he  was  a  successful  host,  his 
mind  was  too  varied  and  exuberant, 
and  classic  literature-stored  to  be 
shackled  by  hotel  formulas.  His 
mind  often  flashed  beautiful  gems  of 
thought.  He  made  no  display.  He 
lived  quietly  in  his  own  peaceful 
world.  He  was  one  of  that  dignified, 
polished  type  whom  we  love  to  desig- 
nate as  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 
Those  who  knew  him  best  and  longest 
deplore  him  most.  Now  that  he  has 
"outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night" 
the  perspective  in  which  his  charac- 
ter appears  gives  us  a  deeper  appre- 
ciation of  his  virtues  and  a  keener 
realization    of    the    loss    of    a    friend. 


THE  BIRD 

Said  the  robin  to  the  sparrow — 

"I  should  really  like  to  know 
Why  these  anxious  human  beings 

Rush  about  and  worry  so!" 
Said  the  sparrow  to  the  robin — 

"Friend,  I  think  that  it  must  be 
That  they  have  no  heavenly  Father 

Such  as  cares  for  you  and  me."— 


Selected. 
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THE  UNUSUAL  ARMY 

(Lexington  Dispatch) 


What  a  contemporary  writer  terms 
the  world's  most  unusual  army  is 
rapdily  marching'  off  the  scene  with 
the  swift  dwindling  of  the  ranks  of 
the  Confederate  veterans.  The  Civil 
War  was  different  from  any  great 
war  before  it,  this  writer  says,  and 
it  was  the  last  of  its  kind  possible. 
Science  has  set  aside  that  conflict  as 
one  that  stands  alone  in  the  nature 
of  warfare  employed. 

In  the  issue  at  stake  this  war  was 
different  from  any  great  Avar  that 
ever  was  fought.  Both  sides  fought 
for  what  they  thought  was  right ;  and 
both  were  right,  it  is  now  generally 
conceded  by  fairminded  people.  The 
South  embraced  and  held  on  to  indi 
vidual  liberty  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  soverign  state.  The  North  had 
as  its  ideal  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  Slavery  was  but  a  side  issue, 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
solved  in  due  time  without  the  shed- 
ding   of    blood. 

On  the  whole  neither  side  wanted 
war.  Yet  both  sides  fought  willing- 
ly and  heroically.  But  the  Northern 
soldier  was  merely  a  unit  of  an  ar- 
my, while  the  Southern  soldier  car- 
ried into  battle  much  of  his  own  ideal 
of  individual  liberty  of  action.  Yet 
despite  this  difference  in  attitudes  it 
was  the  South  that  produced  the  most 


distinguished  galaxy  of  military  lead- 
ers the  world  perhaps  ever  saw,  while 
the  North  won  the  war  because  its 
machine  grew  and  increased  in 
strength  until  the  individual  enthus- 
iasm of  the  Southern  soldier  wore  it- 
self out  in  vain. 

It  has  been  the  glorious  good  for- 
tune of  the  grand  army  of  the  South 
to  outlive  the  era  that  gave  birth  and 
to  contribute  mightily  in  the  making 
of  a  nation  that  is  better  than  either 
the  North  or  the  South  could  have 
been  had  each  been  permitted  to  go 
its   way   alone. 

In  the  recent  World  War  millions 
fought  and  the  battle  lines  transcend- 
ed the  boundaries  of  nations.  But  the 
story  of  this  war  is  drab  beside  that 
of  the  Civil  War.  We  are  convinc- 
ed that  this  is  not  merely  because  we 
have  lost  pur  romanticism,  or  be- 
cause we  know  now  as  we  never 
knew  before  that  war  is  a  mean  and 
cruel  thing.  There  is  a  more  heroic 
reason  for  this  difference,  a  reason 
that  passed  into  history  at  Appomat- 
tax.  But  the  glamor  that  went  with 
the  Southern  soldier  on  a  hundred 
battlefields  shall  last  until  "the  last 
man''  shall  strike  his  colors  and  then 
will  continue  in  perpetuity  in  the 
memorials  of  a  people  that  cherish  a 
glorious  past. 


In  the  Peace  Poster  and  Peace  Slogan  Contest  conducted  by  the  Chris- 
tian Herald,  the  peace  slogan  which  won  first  prize  was,  "Bury  War;  War 
Has  Buried  Millions." 
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HOW  MY  LITTLE  DAUGHTER  MENDED 
MY  PREACHING 


(Exchange) 


It  happened  early  one  recent  Sun- 
day morning.  After  our  brief  family 
worship  I  made  ready  to  go  forth  on 
the   day's   services. 

"Going  to  preach,  father?"  quer- 
ied  the   seven  'yjear   old. 

"Perhaps,"  I  answered,  "but  pro- 
bably I  shall  just  sit  and  listen. ' ' 

"Are  you  a  preacher,  father?" 
came  the  seeond  question,  to  which 
I  made  confession  that,  although  I 
was  no  longer  the  pastor  of  any 
particular  church  I  still  was  a  scfrt 
of  a  preacher. 

"You're  no  really-true  preacher," 
she  then  asserted  with  boldness ;  and 
when  half  laughingly  I  asked  why 
not,  the  answer  I  expected  was  clear 
in  my  oAvn  mind;  I  was  no  "really- 
true  preacher"  because  I  was  not 
the  pastor  of  a  congregation.  But 
it  was  not  my  little  child's  answer. 
"You're  no  really-true  preacher;  you 
don't  talk  Jesus,"  she  said. 

Never  did  a  rebuke  cut  so  keenly. 
And  this  from  the  lips  and  heart  of 
my  own  child,  whom  I  had  told  and 
with  whom  I  had  read  story  after 
story  from  the  Bible,  whom  I  had 
taught  prayers  specially  prepared  for 
her,  with  whom  and  for  whom  I  had 
praved.     Oh,  it  cut  deep! 

She  understood  and  meant  every 
word  of  it,  as  appeared  even  more 
clearly  from  what  presently  follow- 
ed. "Mr.  M. — our  family  pastor- 
does  not  talk  Jesus  either."  she  fur- 
ther volunteered.  This  brought  me 
some    slight   relief     To   have   another 


minister  of  the  Gospel  called  to  stand 
beside  me  at  the  bar  of  judgement 
helped  to  draw  her  searching  eye 
from  me  for  the  moment.  I  was  not 
slow  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity. 
"What  does  Mr.  M.  talk  about?"  I 
ventured  to  ask.  ";Oh,  about  lots  of 
other  people,"  she  told  me.  Then 
her  voice  lifted  itself  in  exultation. 
"But  Grandpa  talks  Jesus." 

She  spent  the  summer  with  her 
grandparents.  He  is  one  of  the  old 
type  of  preachers  of  whom  only  a 
few  are  now  preaching  among  us. 
Whatever  Bible  vers.?  or  passage  h> 
needs  to  back  up  his  thesis,  he  knows 
by  heart.  His  Bible  is  marked  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation,  and  almost  in- 
variably at  places  where  a  sinful 
man  is  in  need  of  divine  pardon  and 
secures  it.  Grandpa  is  not  now,  nor 
was  he  ever,  popular  in  our  big 
churches  where  paid  quartets  hold 
forth.  He  is  now  spending  his  de- 
clining strength  at  the  two  little  coun- 
try points  to  Avhich  he  went  imme- 
diately after  ordniation  full  forty 
years  ago.  For  a  score  of  years  he 
labored  successfully  in  two  other 
churches.  His  salary,  to  relieve  him 
with  his  wife  and  six  children,  "from 
all  worldly  cares  and  avocations," 
never  exceeded  one  thousand  dollars 
—and  four  out  of  the  six  took  their  col- 
lege degrees.  The  people  among  whom 
he  has  served  have  learned  to  love 
their  Bibles,  because  he  has  sp  con- 
stantly taught  them  the  Book,  From 
these  small  parishes  more  young  men 
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and  women  have  entered  the  minis- 
try, the  home  and  the  foreign  field, 
than  from  any  other  such  fields  that 
have  come  within  my  observation. 
And  the  secret  lies  where  that  little 
child  found  it :  "  Grandpa  talks  Jes- 
us." 

The  Judgement  which  my  little 
daughter  pronounced  has  returned  to 
me  -again  and  again.  That  the  child 
spoke  the  truth  I  have  not  doubted 
for  one  moment.  That  a  benign  but 
greatly  grieved  Father  spoke  those 
words  of  rebuke  to  me  through  the 
lips  of  a  prattling  child  of  His  I  am 
wholly  convinced.  The  message  has 
come  home  as  no  other  agency,  it 
seems,  could  have  brought  it.  It  has 
set  me  to  thinking  with  more  serious- 
ness than  aything  for  almost  a  score 
of  years.  I  see  now  that  while  God's 
love  and  all  his  plans  for  us  are  cen- 
tered in  his  only  begotten  Son,  and 
while  all  the  purposes  of  human  his- 
tory and  all  the  powers  of  earth  and 
heaven  are  centered  in  the  Saviour 
Christ,  and  although  I  myself  have 
been  saved  through  Him  alon.>,  yet 
have  I  miserablv  failed  to  center  mv 


life  and  plans  and  thoughts  complete- 
ly upon  Him. 

That  never  was  my  purpose,  when 
God  called  me  from  a  western  ranch 
to  enter  His  service.  Nor  did  I  ever 
dream  of  such  delinquencies  when 
I  was  a  student  in  college.  That 
evening,  too,  when  I  knelt  in  prayer 
while  the  hands  rested  upon  my  head 
and  prayers  went  up  from  many  a 
heart  in  the  moment  of  dedication 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  my  pur- 
pose was  true  and  holy  that  I  should 
know  nothing  among  men  but  Jesus 
Christ   and   Him   crucified. 

I  thank  God  for  the  warning  of 
this  little  child.  And  I  pray  Him  that 
by  His  grace  there  will  be  no  more 
wandering  out  of  the  way.  Granpda 
is  the  really  true  preacher;  he  talks 
Jesus.  Henceforth,  so  help  me,  the 
Father,  through  His  ever-present 
Spirit,  I  too  shall  "talk  Jesus."  And 
if  through  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 
I  should  ever  grow  delinquent  again, 
may  the  Father  whose  heart  I  have 
grieved  send  me  a  messenger  once 
more   to   call   me   back   to   Jesus. 


President  Grover  Cleveland  took  the  oath  of  office  on  a  little  pocket 

Bible  which  his  mother  gave  him  when  he  was  a  boy.     He  must  have 

prized  it  highly,  since  it  was  not  only  the  best  Book  that  could  have  been 

given  to  him  but  it  had  also  been  presented  to  him  by  the  dearest  person 

in  the  world — his  mother. 

If  a  boy  honors  his  mother  and  follows  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  he 
will  not  go  far  astray.  He  may  not  become  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  that  office  has  required  slightly  more  than  thirty  men  during 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  nation's  history,  but  he 
will  become  a  worthy  and  useful  citizen. — Exchange. 
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CONFUSION  OVER  SUNDAY  AND 
SABBATH 


(The  Pathfinder) 


Adoption  of  Sunday  as  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath  took  place  gradually. 
"Sunday"  is  derived  frmo  Anglo-Sax- 
on "sunnandaeg, "  meaning  day  of 
the  sun,  and  was  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
dedicated   to  the  sun  by  the  pagans. 

The  fourth  commandment — ' '  Re- 
member the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it 
holy ' ' — referred  to  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week  or  ancient  Jewish  Sab- 
bath, from  sunset  Friday  to  Sunset 
Saturday,  from  which  is  still  observ- 
ed as  the  Sabbath  by  Jews  as  well  as 
certain   Christian   sects. 

That  the  New  Testiment  writers 
clearly  distinguish  between  the  Sab- 
bath and  the  first  day  of  the  week  is 
shown  by  several  passages  in  which 
the  first  day  is  mentioned  as  follow- 
ing the  Sabbath.  Although  Jesus 
himself  observed  the  Hebrew  Sabbath, 
St.  Paul  seems  to  have  placed  obser- 
vance of  this_  day  among  the  cust.tms 
not  obligatory  on  Christians.  ' '  Let 
no  man  therefore."  he  says  in  Colos- 
sians  2:  16,  "judge  you  in  meat,  or  in 
drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or 
of  the  new  moon,  or  the  Sabbath 
days."  This  would  indicate  that  the 
question  of  the  Christian 's  relation 
to  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  raised  at 
an  early  date. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  from  the  begin- 
the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  day 
on  which  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead. 
The  term  "Lord's  day"  first  occurs 
in  Revelation  1  :  10. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  first 


day  was  intended  in  Apostolic  times 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath. In  fact  it  seems  that  most  of 
the  early  Christians  observed  both  the 
Sabbath  and  the  Lord 's  day.  Neither 
is  there  any  evidence  that  the  first 
day  was  reguarded  as  a  day  for  gen- 
eral rest  from  secular  pursuits  among 
Christians  of  Apostollic  times.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the 
first  Christians  held  special  worships 
on  Resurrection  day,  for  according  to 
Acts  20 :  7,  Paul  preached  at  Troas 
"upon  the  first  day  of  the  week 
Avhen  the  disciples  came  together  to 
break   bread." 

The  development  of  Sunday  as  a 
day  of  rest  and  its  association  with 
the  true  Sabbath  came  later.  "On 
the  Lord 's  day, "  wrote  Tertullian  in 
202  A.  D.,  "we  ought  to  abstain  from 
all  habit  and  labor  of  anxiety,  putting 
off  even  our  business."  This  ten- 
dency to  observe  the  first  lav  as  a 
clay  of  general  rest  was  Partner  eon- 
firmed  in  321  A.  D.,  when  tli"  Roma*) 
Emperor  Constantine  decreed  tha:  '"all 
the  judges  and  towns  people,  and  the 
occupation  of  all  traders"  should 
"rest  on  the  venerable  day  of  the 
sun. ' '  This  probably  pleased  both 
Christians  and  pagans  and  was  a  good 
stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Con- 
stantine. 

As  centuries  passed  and  the  church 
grew  in  power,  the  majority  of  Chris- 
tians paid  less  and  less  attention  to 
the  Sabbath  and  more  and  more  to 
the  Lord 's  day.     In  time  the  Lord 's 
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day  supplanted  the  Sabbath  in  their 
eyes,  and  many  began  to  take  the 
position    that    the    first    day    of    the 


week  had   some  kind  of  divine   san*: 
tion    and    that    the    fourth    command- 
ment was  applicable  to  it. 


RING  IN  HEALTH 

By  Elizabeth  Cole 


In  the  olden  days  anyone  could  be 
a  bell  ringer.  Sometimes  a  citizen 
had  to  pay  for  the  privilege  and  if  a 
man  abused  the  honor  he  had  to  pay 
a  fine.  In  All  Saints'  Church  at 
Hastings,   these   words   were   written : 

"This  is  a  belfry  that  is  free 
For   all   those   that   civil  be, 
And  if  you  please  to  chime  or  ring 
It  is  a  very  pleasant  thing. ' ' 

All  through  history  from  the  six- 
teenth century,  which  was  the  golden 
age  of  bells,  chimes  have  called  out 
to  people  their  cheerful  messages, 
usually  telling  a  story.  For  example, 
when  the  old  year  was  departing  the 
bells  would  be  tolled  in  sadness  for 
the  dying  year;  then  when  twelve 
o'clock  had  struck  the  merry  peals 
shouted  forth  their  welcome  to  the 
new   year. 

And  it  is  interesting  to  realize 
that  the  cup  given  for  prizes  "xi 
sports  or  deeds  of  bravery  is  in  reali- 
ty a  bell  inverted.  Truly  the  bell  ha; 
always  been  a  happy  symbol  and  bell 
ringing  suggests  picturesque  laic:  of 
all   times. 

I  steems  fitting  that  on  the  gay 
little  Christmas  seal  for  1929  a  hell 
ringer  should  be  portv-i  'ed.  He  is 
tugging  at  the  heavy  bell,  ringing  in 


health,  a  joy  in  living,  tor  the  new 
year. 

Each  year  the  seal  is  decorative 
and  brings  its  message  <-i  health  it 
Christmas  season  to  remind  people 
that  sickness  can  be  prevented.  So 
well  known  have  these  stamps  become, 
indeed,  that  it  is  interesting  to  real- 
ize they  originated  in  a  small  way  only 
twenty-two  years  ago.  In  1907  the 
first  seals  were  sold  in  this  country 
to  help  build  a  tuberculosis  pavilion 
in  the  State  of  Delaware.  Miss  Emily 
P.  Bissell  had  read  about  a  postal 
clerk  in  Denmark  whose  idea  of  de- 
corating Christmas  mail  with  the 
stamps  to  secure  money  for  a  chil- 
dren 's  hospital  in  Copenhagen,  ap- 
pealed to  her.  Through  her  efforts 
the  sum  of  $3,000  was  raised  that 
first  year.  From  this  small  beginning 
the  seal  sales  have  grown  and  flourish- 
ed every  year,  until  today  this  cheer- 
ful method  of  raising  money  is  an 
annual  event  without  which  the  Christ- 
mas   season    would    not    be    complete. 

Thanks  to  this  tiny  Christmas  seal, 
state  after  state  has  been  organized 
to  attack  tuberculosis  Avith  a  scien- 
tific program.  Together,  led  by  the 
national  body,  they  have  brought  into 
exi-tenee  nearly  all  of  the  present- 
day  community  machinery  that  com- 
bats   this   disease.     Money   raised   by 
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tlie  Christmas  seal  is  not  sufficient 
to  build  and  conduct  hospitals,  clinics, 
open-air  schools  and  other  necessary 
measures,  so  the  tuberculosis  asso- 
ciation 's  program  consists  largely  of 
preventive  work  and  of  arousing  pub- 
lic opinion  to  the  need  for  institu- 
tions that  can  be  maintained  by  offi- 
cial agencies — state,  county,  munici- 
pal, or  federal.  The  Christmas  seal 
eampaign  is  an  intensive  educational 
campaign  which  has  helped  to  bring 
about  the  passing  and  enforcement 
of  health  laws,  the  placing  of  tuber- 
culosis specialists  and  nurses  in  many 
communities,  the  circulating  of  print- 
ed matter  on  disease  prevention  in 
schools,  homes,  and  factories.  An 
active  public  interest  in  tuberculosis 
control  has  been  investigated  among 
civic,  politcial,  commercial,  social,  and 
religious    groups. 

The  funds  raised  from  the  annual 
seal  sales  have  always  been  used  in 
the  communities  where  the  seals  were 
purchased.  Only  five  per  cent  is  con- 
tributed to  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  which  acts  as  a  clearing 
house,  or  in  other  words,  as  the  hub 
in  the  big  wheel  of  co-ordinated 
health  work.  In  this  way  a  feeling 
of   personal    and   proprietary   interest 


is  created  in  those  who  support  the 
sales. 

And  this  support  is  stupendous. 
Advertising  agencies,  motion  picture 
theaters,  editors,  publishers,  women's 
clubs,  business  men's  clubs,  parent- 
teacher  associations,  labor  unions  and 
lodges  have  given  such  generous  co- 
operation to  the  national  and  local 
tuberculosis  associations  that  without 
their  help  the  programs  could  never 
be  successfully  carried  through. 

Indeed,  that  loyal  help,  given  by 
rich  and  poor,  children  and  grown- 
ups, individuals  and  groups,  is  of 
more  permanent  benefit  than  the  mon. 
ey  itself.  For  it  means  that  all  peo- 
ple have  been  made  aware  of  the  fact 
that  sickness  prevention  is  possible, 
that  health  is  purchaseable.  The  edu- 
cational value  of  the  seal  is  inesti- 
mable. 

This  year  again  the  seal  carries  its 
message  of  health  throughout  the 
country.  Everyone  in  December  has 
a  chance  to  be  a  bell  ringer  as  in 
the  olden  days.  <  Ring  in  a  year  of 
health  with  the  merry  Christmas  seal" 
is  the  story  that  goes  out  into  the 
world  on  millions  of  letters  and  pack- 
ages   this    joyous    Christmas    season. 


"A  woodpecker  pecks  out  a  great  many  pecks, 

Of  sawdust  when  building  a  hut; 

He  works  like  a  nigger  to  make  the  hole  bigger, 

And  he's  sore  if  his  cutter  won't  cut. 

He  won't  bother  with  plans  and  cheap  artisans; 

But  there's  one  thing  can  rightly  be  said, 

The  whole  excavation  has  this  explanation — 

He  builds  it  by  using  his  head. ' ' 
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TELLS  OF  BURIAL  OF  GEN.  LEE'S 

HORSE 


The  burial  of  "  Traveler,"  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee's  "war  horse,  was  des- 
cribed by  Mrs.  Margaret  Letcher 
Showell,  who,  as  a  twelve-year-old  girl, 
was  one  of  the  eight  persons  who  made 
up  the  funeral  cortege. 

Mrs.  Showell  contradicts  the  com- 
mon belief  that  "Traveler"  was 
merely  "pushed  over  the  cliff"  after 
his  death,  and  describes  his  burial  as. 
an  affair  as  solemn  as  that  of  his 
master. 

"Traveler  stepped  on  a  nail,"  Mrs. 
Showell  explained,  "and  died  of  lock- 
jaw a  few  days  later.  For  several 
clays  and  nights  preceeding  the  horse's 
death,  Gen.  Curtis  Lee,  oldest  son  of 
Robert  E.  Lee,  and  who  succeeded  his 
father  as  President  of  Washington 
College,  now  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, and  visitors  at  the  Lee  home 
sat  beside  the  wounded  animal.  Ut- 
most care  and  attention  was  given 
lira. 

"After  Traveler's  death,  Gen.  Cur- 
tis Lee,  accompanied  by  three  little 
girls  and  myself,  and  assisted,  by 
three  colored  men,  buried  him  under 
a  tree  in  the  ravine  behind  Washing- 
ington  and  Lee  University. 

'"'A  dead  silence  was  kept  thru-out 


the  burial.  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
from  the  time  we  set  out  from  the 
stable,  which  still  stnads  behind  the 
President 's  home,  here  now,  until  we 
left  the  grave.  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber the  tender  grimness  of  General 
Curtis  Lee's  face  as  he  stood  with 
bared  head  beside  the  grave. 

Mrs.  Showell  explained  that  a  large 
hole  was  due:  for  Traveler's  grave. 
The  floor  of  this  hole  was  covered  with 
boards  and  the  horse  was  dragged  on- 
to this  flooring.  The  carcass  was  then 
covered  with  lime  and  the  sides  and  a 
top  were  fitted  to  the  planking  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  thus  enclosing  the 
horse  in  -a  sealed  wooden  casket. 

"Gen.  Curtis  Lee  himself  spread 
Traveler's  blanket  over  him  before 
the  top  was  placed  on  the  box,"  Mrs. 
Showell  said.  "Curtis  Lee  was  as 
fond  of  Traveler  as  his  father  had  been. 
He  was  very  sad  as  he  walked  away 
from  the  grave." 

In  1907,  funds  to  have  the  skeleton 
of  Traveler  mounted  were  donated  by 
Joseph  Bryan  of  Richmond.  The 
skeleton  now  stands  in  a  glass  case 
in  the  basement  of  Lee  Memorial 
Chapel  on  the  campus  of  Washing' on 
and  Lee  University. 


If  we  wish  to  be  just  judges  of  all  things,  let  us  first  persuade  our- 
selves of  this:  that  there  is  not  one  of  us  without  fault;  no  man  is  found 
who  can  acquit  himself;  and  he  who  calls  himself  innocent  does  so  with 
reference  to  a  witness,  and  not  to  his  conscience. — Seneca. 
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THE  MAGIC  PILLOW 

By  Myrtle  Barber  Carpenter 


Marjorie  Lee's  mother  was  a  train- 
ed nurse  in  the  Evansville  hospital. 
Her  father  was  in  the  hospital,  too, 
but  he  was  in  one  of  the  wards  where 
he  had  been  most  of  the  time  since 
the  war.  One  of  the  reasons  mother 
worked  in  the  hospital  was  so  that 
she  could  be  near  him,  for  he  had  been 
wounded  in  France,  and  somehow  or 
other  did  not  get  well.  The  other 
reason  she  worked  was  for  the  money, 
for  Marjorie  Lee  had  been  ia  tiny  tiny 
baby  Avhen  her  father  went  away  to 
war,  and  they  had  never  had  a  chance 
to  get  ahead  since  he  came  home. 
Marjorie  Lee,  of  course,  couldn't  re- 
member her  father  before  he  went 
away,  so  all  her  memories  were  of  a 
daddy  hoping  to  be  better.  The  doc- 
tors said  he  needed  to  go  south,  but 
Daddy  wouldn't  go  unless  Nurse 
Mary  (that's  what  everyone  called 
mother)   and  Marjorie  Lee  went,  too. 

"There  wouldn't  be  any  use  in  go- 
ing unless  you  went,  too,"  he  said. 
"I'd  just  naturally  die  off  of  home- 
sickness or  folk  sickness  or  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it." 

So  mother  worked  in  the  hospital 
and  father  took  treatments  and  Mar- 
jorie Lee  stayed  with  Grandfather 
and  Grandmother  Lee,  close  to  the 
hospital.  They  owned  a  little  house 
and  a  great  big  garden,  and  all 
around  the  garden  were  flowers,  phlox 
and  bunch  pinks  and  sweet  williams, 
roses,  lilies  and  hollyhocks ;  for  peo- 
ple said  that  every  plant  grandmother 
put   into    the   ground    grew. 

All  summer  long  Marjorie  Lee  car- 
ried big  armfuls  of  flowers  to  the  hos- 


pital during  visiting  hours.  "What- 
ever shall  I  do,"  she  said,  "when  it's 
winter-time    and    the    flowers    are    all 


gone 


<?" 


"You  might  make  some  pine  pil- 
lows and  carry  those  instead  of  flow- 
ers," Grandmother  suggested.  So 
Miajorie  Lee  gathered  the  pine  needles, 
balsam  and  pine,  great  quantities  of 
them.  Sometimes  the  doctors  at  the 
hospital  took  her  with  them  when 
they  went  to  make  calls,  and  she  gath- 
ered needles  wherever  she  went.  Then 
she  saved  her  pennies  and  bought 
gay-colored  cloth  and  made  pillows 
outlining  the  words  so  often  used  with 
such  pillows,  "I  pine  for  thee,  I  bal- 
sam." She  had  great  fun  making 
them,  and  it  helped  to  pass  the  time 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  rath- 
er lonely  with  father  and  mother  both 
away. 

As  often  as  she  could  she  slipped 
over  to  the  hospital  during  visiting 
hours,  and  mother  said  she  "really 
helped."  She  had  never  seen  her 
mother's  newest  patient  until  one  day, 
when  hunting  her,  she  pushed  open 
the  door  of  the  private  room  only  to 
find  that  mother  had  gone  down  to 
the  dispensary  on  an  errand.  Marjorie 
Lee,  who  was  greatly  loved  in  the 
hospital,  never  thought  of  anyone  not 
wanting  to  see  her,  so  she  edged  up 
close  to  the  bed  and  said,  "Good 
morning"  very  cheerily;  for  patients 
must  always  be  spoken  to  cheerfully. 
She    had    learned    that   from   mother. 

"What  did  you  say?"  came  back 
the  gruff  answer.  It  was  a  man  near- 
ly as  old  as  grandfather  who  was  lying 
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there,  his  face  drawn  and  haggard, 
looking  tired  and  unhappy. 

'•''I  said  it  was  a  lovely  morning," 
said  Marjorie  timidly. 

"Maybe  it  is,  maybe  it  is,  if  your 
head  isn't  splitting." 

"Oh,  does  your  head  ache  badly?" 
said  the  little  girl  sweetly.  "T  am  so 
sorry. ' ' 

"Yes,  it  surely  does,"  and  the  man 
turned    away    almost    savagely. 

"Maybe  my  pillow  of  the  lovely 
thoughts    would    help    you." 

"A  pillow  of  lovely  thoughts! 
What  in  the  world  is  that?  The  man 
turned  his  head  again  and  looked  at 
her  with  interest. 

"It's  a  pillow  I  made  to  give  to 
my  dearest  patients,"  said  Marjorie 
Lee  simply.  '"'It's  made  of  pine  and 
balsam  needles  I  gathered  last  sum- 
mer. Some  of  the  trees  were  growing 
on  the  bank  of  Lake  Superior  and 
some  were  in  the  deep,  deep  woods, 
and  a  few  came  from  the  trees  in 
grandmother 's  garden,  but  all  of  them 
were  looking  up  at  the  sun.  So  I 
call  them  the  pillows  of  beautiful 
thoughts,  for  I  am  sure  they  must 
have  had  lovely  thoughts,  they  were 
in  such  wonderful  places.  I  will 
bring  you  one  tomorrow,  if  you  would 
like  it.  In  summertime  I  bring  flow- 
ers, but  in  winter  I  have  only  my  pil- 
lows." 

The  man  on  the  bed  only  grunted, 
but  Marjorie  Lee  took  it  for  assent 
So  next  day,  during  visiting  hours, 
she  came  back  with  her  pillow.  She 
tucked  it  deftly  under  the  sick  man's 
head  and  visited  a  few  minutes  and 
then  danced  away  to  visit  for  a  Avhile 
with   her   dearly   loved   daddy. 

The    next    time   she   came    the    sick 


man  wanted  to  know  why  she  ran 
away  so  quickly  each  time,  and  then 
Marjorie  Lee  told  him  about  her  daddy 
who  had  been  hurt  in  the  war  and 
mother,  who  was  his  special  nurse, 
and  how  she  herself  lived  with  her 
grandparents  in  the  little  white  house 
with  the  great  big  garden.  Visiting 
hours  she  came  to  the  hospital  to  see 
her  father,  and  when  there  was  some- 
one else  with  him  she  .came  to  see  the 
others.  She  told  him  how  the  doc- 
tors wanted  her  father  to  go  south 
and  thought  he  would  be  well  soon  if 
he  only  got  down  there  for  a  time. 
They  didn't  have  enough  saved  up 
yet,  she  told  him,  so  that  was  why 
mother  Avorked  so  hard.  Just  then 
the  warning  bell  rang  out  through  the 
quiet  of  the  hospital,  saying  that  visi- 
ting hours  were  over,  and  Marjorie 
Lee  ran  hurriedly  aAvay. 

That  was  how  the  friendship  start- 
ed; but  grow — why  it  grew  and  grew 
so  that  soon  never  a  day  passed  that 
Marjorie  Lee  did  not  come  softly  into 
the  room  of  her  mother's  patient.  He 
was  getting  better  now  and  he  said 
he  knew  that  the  pillow  of  the  love- 
liest thoughts  was  helping  him.  She 
read  to  him  and  told  him  stories, 
some  of  them  mother  made  up  for  her, 
so  that  she  didn't  realize  that  in  near- 
ly everyone  there  was  a  little  girl  who 
went  south  with  her  mother  and  fath- 
er and  lived  where  it  Avas  Avarm  and 
sunny   till  father  Avas  AA7ell   again. 

One  clay  he  asked  her  to  tell  him 
of  the  places  Avhere  she  had  gathered 
the  needles,  and  she  told  him  the  same 
story  she  had  before  and  then  ad- 
ded, "And  your  pilloAv  is  the  very 
dearest  one  of  all,  for  in  it  are  a 
feAA-  leaves  I   took  from  daddy's  old 
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army  coat,  that  he  had  on  when  he 
was  wounded  in  the  Argonne  forest. 
They  had  slipped  down  through  his 
pocket  into  the  lining.  There  was  a 
little  hole  there,  I  guess,  and  anyway, 
I  was  glad  there  were  holes  there, 
for  I  think  if  those  leaves  are  in  a 
pillow  the  one  who  gets  it  ought  to 
be  brave,  for  my  daddy  was  saving 
another  man's  life  when  he  was 
wounded." 

The  man  en  the  bed  had  been  watch- 
ing her  idly,  enjoying  the  music  of 
her  voice  started  suddenly.  "Where 
was  your  father  wounded*?"  he  said. 

"In  the  Argonne  forest." 

"Did  he  get  a  medal  for  his  deed?" 

"Why,  no.  You  see,  nobody  but 
the  man  he  saved  and  he  himself 
knew  about  it,  and,  ianyway,  my  dad- 
dy didn't  do  it  for  that.  He  never 
knew  what  became  of  the  man  he 
saved.  He  didn't  even  know  his  name. 
You  see  he  was  wounded  and  so  was 
the  other  man,  and  they  never  saw 
each  other  again." 

"Didn't  the  man  who  was  saved 
have  any  way  of  telling  who  your 
father  was?" 

"No;  Daddy  said  no,  only  a  kodak 
picture  Avith  his  name  on  the  back. 
He  said  the  man  asked  his  name  and 
he  gave  him  that  because  he  did  not 
have  a  card.  Daddy  would  have  been 
awfully  hard  to  find,  you  see,  for  he 
was  reported  missing  for  a  long,  long 
time." 

The   sick   man   looked   at   her   very 


sharply  and  said'  something  under  his 
breath  that  sounded  like,  "She  looks 
like  her  father.  That's  why  I  have 
been  noticing  her.  She  looks  like  that 
kodak  picture  of  my  boy's.  What 
is  your  fathe's  name?"  he  asked  Mar- 
joie  Lee  suddenly. 

"Lee  Longerville, "  said  Majorie 
simply.  '"That's  where  I  get  the  Lee 
in  my  name — Majorie  Lee  Longerville, 
you  see." 

That  night  Nurse  Mary  sent  a  tele- 
gram for  her  patient  to  his  son  in 
the  south.  She  didn't  understand  it 
at  all  then,  but  she  did  a  few  days 
later  when  a  tall  young  man  came 
to  see  the  sick  man  and  then  asked 
to  see  her  husbnad.  When  she  learn- 
ed that  he  was  the  man  whose  life 
her  husband  had  saved  she  was  amaz- 
ed, but  when  she  heard  that  he  was 
insisting  that  they  go  south  for  a 
year,  to  his  home,  she  hardly  knew 
what  to  do.  When  her  patient  told 
her  that  he  was  going,  too,  and  would 
need  her  as  a  nurse,  she  was  happy 
indeed. 

So  that  is  how  Marjorie  Lee's  fath- 
er grew  well  and  strong  again  in  the 
southland.  The  man  who  was  their 
benefactor  said  it  was  Nurse  Mary's 
wonderful  care  that  saved  his  life, 
but  Marjorie  Lee  always  whook  her 
head  and  said  that  that  might  have 
helped,  but  she  Avas  sure  the  "pilloAV 
of  lovely  thoughts"  Avas  the  real  rea- 
son; she  Avas  sure  it  was  a  "Magic 
Pillow." 


Oh,  the  little  birds  sang  east,  and  the  little  birds  sang  west, 

And  I  smiled  to  think  G-od's  greatness  flowed  around  our  incompleteness, 

'Round  our  restlessness  His  rest. 


— Elizabeth  Barret  Browning. 
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THE  TURKEY'S  DEFEAT 

By  Caroline  Enders  Young 


A  telegram !  It  was  years  since  they 
had  received  one.  The  two  maiden 
sisters  had  lived  their  unruffled  lives  in 
the  small  Pennsylvania  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Codorus,  with  nothing 
more  exciting  than  a  bit  of  gossip,  a 
birth  or  a  funeral  to  break  the  mono- 
tony of  their  days  for  so  long  that  any 
event  out  of  the  ordinary  was  the 
cause  for  great  excitement. 

"A  telegram!  Come  on  down  quick, 
Sarah,"  called  Maria  up  the  narrow, 
dark  stairway  to  her  sister  who  had 
gone  up  to  do  the  upstairs  work. 
' '  Come  on  down.     Here 's  a  telegram.' ' 

"Who's  it  from?"  called  Sarah 
making  her  way  carefully  down  the 
dark,  old-fashioned  stairway,  stepping 
carefully  with  her  broad-toed  shoes 
in  the  center  of  each  rag-carpeted 
stair,  one  step  at  a  time,  with  the 
cautiousness  of  one  wjho  has  long 
since  lost  the  springy,  careless  tread 
of  youth. 

"I  don't  know,''  said  Maria,  turn- 
ing the  yellow  envelope  over  and  over. 
"Who  do  you  s'pose  could  'a  sent  us 
a  telegram?'' 

' '  Well,  we  'd  better  open  it  and  see,' ' 
said  Sarah,  stepping  out  of  the  nar- 
row opening  of  the  stairway  and  tak- 
ing the  yellow  envelope  from  the  hand 
of  her  sister.  Breathing  quickly  and 
with,  much  agitation  on  the  part  of 
both  of  the  sisters,  she  tore  off  the 
end  of  the  envelope  and  took  out  the 
dreaded  sheet  of  folded  paper. 

"I'm  scart  to  read  it,  Maria.  You 
see  what  it  says."  She  held  it  out 
to  her  sister,  her  hand  trembling. 

Maria    held    the    telegram    close    to 


the  window.  Her  forehead  screwed 
itself  into  countless  wrinkles  as  with 
difficulty  she  read  the  short  message. 

Coming  east  on  business.  Be  with 
you    for    Thanksgiving. 

William. 

"Why,  that's  Sam's  boy.  See  this 
says  Denver.  Why,  we  ain't  seen 
him  since  he  was  a  baby.  He  must 
be  'bout,  'bout,  let  me  see,  'bout  nine- 
teen now,  cause  Sam  went  west  just 
after  we  had  the  house  painted  last, 
don't    you   remember?'' 

Much  relieved  over  the  message  of 
the  telegram,  the  two  sisters  sat  down 
in  the  warm,  cosy  kitchen  to  discuss 
the  news  it  brought. 

"I'll  be  so  glad  to  see  Sam's  boy, 
won't  you,  Maria?"  said  Sarah  as  she 
blew  on  her  spectacles  and  wiped  them 
with  the  end  of  her  gingham  apron. 
"'We'll  have  to  give  him  a  real 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  It's  a  long  time 
since  you  and  me  roasted  a  turkey. 
'S  no  use  buyin'  a  fowl  like  that  just 
for  two  people,  but  for  Sam's  boy 
its  different.  I'll  go  to  market  to- 
morrow and  get  everything  and  we'll 
show  him  some  good  Pennsyh  ania 
cooking." 

"Yes,  I  guess  he  don't  get  too  much 
fuss  paid  to  him  by  that  stepmother 
of  his'n, "  said  Maria  ias  she  threw  a 
red  checkered  cloth  over  the  table 
preparatory  to  setting  the  table  tor 
their  dinner.  "I  don't  believe  she'd 
know  how  to  stuff  a  fowl,  let  alone 
a  Thanksgiving  dinner. ' ' 

The  next  day  a  few  minutes  before 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  her 
market    basket    on    her    arm,    Sarah 
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Gladfelter  stood  with  the  waiting 
crowd  outside  of  the  doors  of  the 
public  market  where  the  farmers 
brought  their  produce  two  days  in  the 
week  and  sold  it  to  the  people  of 
the  town.  The  great  doors  were 
thrown  open  as  the  town  clock  struck 
the  hour  of  two.  Sarah  elbowed  her 
way  with  the  jostling  crowd  into  the 
large,  bare  brick  building. 

Behind  stall  after  stall  stood  the 
farmers  and  their  wves,  displaying 
for  sa'le  the  result  of  their  hard  labor 
on  their  farms  through  the  fertile 
country.  Here  was  the  freshest  but- 
ter in  pound  pats,  reposing  in  damp 
cloths  in  cold,  earthenware  crocks. 
Baskets  of  eggs,  apples,  potatoes  and 
onions  stood  in  orderly  array.  Stalks 
of  crisp  celery,  dried  apples,  (schnitts) 
and  cottage  cheese  (schmearcase) 
scrapple  and  country  sausage,  fresh 
and  smoked,  dressed  chicken  and  liver- 
wurst,  crowding  each  other  on  the 
narrow  tables,  awaited  and  tempted 
the  customers.  Behind  the  tables 
stood  the  horny-handed  farmers  and 
their  sun-bonneted,  gingham  aproned 
wives,  with  possibly  a  daughter  or  a 
younger  son,  as  dispensers  of  these 
products  of  their  hard  toil  to  the  dwel- 
lers in  the  town. 

Sarah,  with  an  eye  to  thrift  and 
economy,  went  quickly  from  one  stall 
to  another,  stopping  a  moment  now 
and  then  to  talk  with  .an  acquaintance, 
and,  by  way  of  housewifely  thrift, 
asking  the  price  of  various  commodi- 
ties in  which  she  was  interested.  Here 
she  purchased  a  stalk  of  celery,  here 
a  measure  of  cranberries,  pinching  the 
apples,  smelling  the  butter  and  feel- 
ing the  breastbones  of  chickens  to  see 
if  they  were  young,  in  her  journey,  by 


force  of  habit.  All  her  purchases 
were  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other 
in  the  big  market  basket  she  car-ied 
on  her   arm. 

Having  made  an  end  to  buying  the 
accessories  to  the  dinner  in  view  she 
had  finally  come  to  the  point  of  buy- 
ing the  turkey.  Being  oblige!  to  bny 
the  turkey  two  days  before  the  frast 
and  not  having  the  luxury  of  an  ice- 
box at  her  disposal,  she  concluded  that 
only  a  live  bird  would  answer  her 
purpose.  She  critically  inspected  many 
of  the  turkeys  lying  on  the  tables, 
legs  tied  and  heads  raised  in  euros ity 
at  all  the  turmoil.  She  finally  stop- 
ped before  the  stall  of  a  Dunkard  and 
his  wife.  His  long  black  coat,  low- 
crowned  felt  hat  and  flowing  hair  set 
him  apart  from  the  other  men.  His 
wife  in  her  close-fitting,  plain  black 
dress  and  black  sun-bonnet  looked  the 
soul  of  honesty  and  goodness.  Many 
live  turkeys  were  displayed  on  their 
table  along  with  chickens  and  clucks, 
a  wiggling,  flapping  mass  of  strug- 
gling legs  and  protesting  squawks, 
quacks  and  cackles. 

"Here's  a  fine  bird,  missus,"  said 
the  Dunkard  holding  up  a  plump  tur- 
key by  his  fettered  feet.  "He  weighs 
just  ten  pounds.  I'll  let  you  have 
him  for  four  dollars.  He 's  young  and 
tender. ' ' 

Sarah  felt  of  his  yielding  flesh  and 
looked  at  his  glossy  plumage  and 
decided    she   would   take   him. 

"Shall  I  tie  some  paper  round  his 
legs?"  said  the  Dunkard.  "Have 
you  far  to  go?" 

''No,  not  very,"  she  replied,  "but 
wrap   his    legs   up   good." 

Holding  the  turkey  tightly  by  his 
legs,  Sarah  made  her  way  through  the 
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crowded  building  to  the  door  and 
started  homeward.  Her  loaded  bas- 
ket on  one  arm  and  carrying  the  tur- 
key by  his  legs  with  the  other  hand,  she 
started  down  the  street.  It  wias  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  bird  high  so  that  his  in- 
quisitive head  cleared  the  sidewaik. 
The  walk  home  was  not  easy  Oc- 
casionally he  pecked  at  her  apron 
and  again  he  struggled  for  his  fre-J 
dom.  She  was  glad  she  had  not  far 
to  go. 

Reaching  her- home,  she  entered  the 
low  cavern-like  covered  alley  between 
her  house  and  her  neighbor's  and  tra- 
versing the  length  of  it,  emerged  in^o 
her  own  back  yard. 

"Maria,"  she  called,  "I've  got  him. 
Come  help  me  put  him  in  the  coon. 
He'll  have  to  stay  there  over  night.'' 

Maria  came  quickly  from  the  kitch- 
en, hastily  throwing  a  little  shawl 
over  her  head.  She  threw  open  the 
door  of  the  little  chicken  coop  in 
the  rear  of  their  tiny  yard  and  to- 
gether they  freed  the  legs  of  the 
frightened  bird  and  thrust  him  in, 
quickly  closing  the  door  behind  him. 
Maria  brought  a  dish  of  water  which 
she  shoved  under  the  door  and  some 
handfuls  of  corn  which  she  tossed  be- 
tween the  slats  of  the  coop.  The 
turkey,  released  from  his  humiliating 
captivity,  investigatingly  began  to  re- 
connoiter    his    new    surroundings. 

"'Well,  I'm  glad  we've  got  that 
much  done,  anyway,"  said  Sarah  with 
a  sigh  of  relief.  "Tomorrow  we 
must  make  some  mince  pie  and  cran- 
berry jelly  and  get  the  turkey  ready 
for  the   stuffing." 

'"I  wonder  who'll  kill  him,"  said 
Maria. 

"Well,    I   know   I    won't.     I    never 


could   do   it,"   said   Sarah. 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't,  either.  Maybe 
Mrs.  Eisenheart's  husband  will  do  it 
for  us,"  said  Maria  as  they  returned 
to  the  kitchen  to  prepare  their  even- 
ing meal. 

"Well,  we  won't  count  our  bridges 
till  we  get  to  them,"  said  Sarah  as 
she  emptied  a  scuttle  full  of  coal 
into  the  brightly  polished  kitchen 
range.  "Anyway  we've  got  the  tur- 
key and  Sam's  boy  is  on  the  way 
and  it  looks  as  if  we'd  have  a  real 
Thanksgiving  this  year." 

Morning  came  and  the  sisters  were 
astir  early.  They  ate  their  simple 
breakfast  hurriedly  and,  urged  with 
the  thrill  of  entertaining  their  unex- 
pected but  most  welcome  guest,  start- 
ed preparations  for  the  important  din- 
ner of  the  following  day.  Soon  the 
appetizing  odor  of  home-made  mince 
pies  penetrated  all  the  rooms  of  the 
\iouse.  The  cranberry  jelly  stood  in 
a  mold  on  the  kitchen  table,  layer 
cakes  and  cookies  appeared  as  if  by 
magic  from  the  oven  of  the  kitchen 
range. 

And  now  came  the  problem  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  turkey. 

"I'll  go  over  and  see  if  Mrs.  Eisen- 
hart's  husband  will  come  over  and 
kill  him  for  us,"  said  Maria;  "you 
know 's  he 's  been  home  nearly  a  Aveek 
with    his    rheumatism." 

In  a  few  minutes  she  returned  with 
the  announcement  that  Mrs.  Eisen- 
hart's  husband  had  gone  b-sck  to 
work  and  *o  he  wasn't  available  to 
be   the   executioner. 

"Put  on  your  shawl,  Sarah,  and 
run  over  and  see  if  the  shoemaker 
can  come  over.  He's  the  only  man 
around  here  that's  home  that  I  know 
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of.  Tell  him  we'll  pay  him,  cause 
we'll  have  to,  of  course.  He  never 
does  no  favors  for  nobody  for  noth- 
in\" 

Sarah  returned  wth  the  news  that 
the  shoemaker's  wife  said  that  he 
was  laid  up  in  bed  with  one  of  his 
old  attacks  of  cramp  colic.  She  had 
just  sent  for  the  doctor. 

•'What '11  we  ever  do?"  said  Sarah. 

"Let's  see  if  we  can't  do  it  our- 
selves," said  Maria.  "Where's  the 
axe  ?  " 

"In  the  shed,"  replied  Sarah,  "I 
chopped    up    some   wood    yesterday. ' ' 

Maria  picked  up  the  axe  and  led 
the  way  to  the  rear  of  the  yard. 

"Come  on,  I'll  try,"  she  said. 

They  proceeded  to  the  coop  where 
the  turkey,  unaware  of  his  fate,  peck- 
ed contentedly  at  the  scraps  thrown 
to  him. 

"Now,  Sarah,  you'll  have  to  hold 
him  for  me,"  said  Maria.  "We  must 
bring-  him  into  the  shed  to  the  chop- 
ping-block. " 

Opening  the  door  just  a  crack,  Sa- 
rah thrust  in  a  long  thin  arm,  aiming 
for  his  legs.  The  turkey  retreated 
to  the  end  of  the  coop. 

'  'I  can 't  get  him,  Maria,  'less  you 
shoo  him  up  to  the  door,"  she  pant- 
ed as  she  sprawled  half  in  and  half 
out  of  the  coop,  making  frantic 
snatches  for  the  quick  stepping  legs 
of  the  bird. 

Maria  dropped  the  axe  and  seizing 
a  clothes  pole  lying  on  the  grass 
poked  it  through  the  slats  at  the 
turkey.  With  a  squawk  he  tried  to 
fly  and  avoiding  both  intruders  on 
his  privacy,  landed  in  the  opposite 
far  corner  of  the  coop.  Maria,  going 
around,  prodding  him  from  that  side. 

The    old   gobbler,    seeing   a    chance 


for  escape  through  the  open  door,  in 
his  effort  to  regain  his  freedom,  flew 
directly  into  the  face  of  Sarah.  In 
excitement  of  the  moment  she  forgot 
her  desire  to  capture  his  legs  and 
drew  back.  The  bird,  quickly  seizing 
his  advantage,  gained  his  freedom 
and  ran  squawking  out.  into  the  yard. 

"Catch  him,  Maria,"  shrieked  Sar- 
ah excitedly. 

"  Catch  him  yourself.  What  did 
you  let  him  go  for?"  angrily  shouted 
Maria. 

.  Round  -nd  rorii  the;  brie  .>  ard 
they  ran.  The  gobbler  always  elud- 
ed them  tripping  them  several  times 
in  his  flight  for  his  life;  ducking  be- 
hind the  rosebush  which  grew  next 
to  the  whitewashed  fence ;  taking  ref- 
uge in  the  wide-branching  honeysuckle 
vine,  sprawling  over  the  lattice  work. 
He  was  an  adept  in  working  out  his 
policy  of  self-preservation.  And  so 
the  chase  continued.  Neither  of  the 
sisters  could  overtake  him  by  surprise 
or  cunning.  Whatever  ruse  he  adopt- 
ed to  protect  himself,  they  never 
could  outwit  him.  Youth  and  des- 
peration were  on  the  side  of  the 
frightened   bird. 

But  even  a  bird  can  tire  and,  at 
last,  distracted  and  panting,  he  was 
corralled  in  the  end  of  the  yard  in 
a  fence  corner.  Here  he  squatted, 
sitting  on  his  legs,  unconquered,  still 
master  of  the  situation. 

"We  csn  never  get  him  to  the  chop- 
ping block,  Sarah.  What  shall  we 
do?"  Availed  Maria, 

Say,  Maria,  you  spread  your  ap- 
ron and  stand  up  close  so's  he  can't 
get  out  till  I  come  back,"  said  Sarah 
and  with  no  more  explanation  sh> 
walked  quickly  toward  the  house. 

In    sheer    defense    Maria    held    out 
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her  wide  gingham  apron,  shutting  in 
the  cowering  foAvl  crouching  "n  the 
fence  corner,  scared  at  being  left 
alone  with  her  captive  but  helpless 
to  do  anything  else. 

In  a  few  minutes  Sarah  returned, 
holding  in  her  hand  a  small  bottle  and 
a  stick  with  a  rag  tied  around  one 
end. 

"I'm  going  to  chloroform  him,"  she 
announced.  "If  you  can  kill  a  cat 
with  this  stuff  like  I  did  Solomon  last 
week,  I  don't  see  why  you  can't  kiU 
a   turkey,   too.'' 

"Oh,  but  won't,  it  make  him  taste 
funny,  Sarah?"  said  Maria  with  a 
worried  look.  "I  never  heard  of  no 
such   way   of   killing   a   turkey." 

"Well,  you're  hearin'  on  it  now," 
said  Sarah,  thoroughly  exasperated 
with  her  experiences  of  the  last  thirty 
minutes.  "Hoav  else  are  we  goin'  to 
get  him  killed,  I  'd  like  to  know.  Now 
you  keep  a  'holdin'  your  apron  just 
like  that  but  turn  your  head  away. 
It's  powerful  stuff.  It  didn't  take 
long  to  finish  Solomon.  Hurry  up, 
I'm  goin'  to  open  the  bottle." 

Maria,  still  holding  out  her  apron, 
qucikly  turned  her  head  back  over 
her  shoulder.  Sarah,  pouring  the 
liquid  on  the  rag,  thrust;  the  stick 
under  Maria's  arm  down  between  the 
bird  and  the  apron  and  rested  the 
rag  on  his  head.  With  a  quick  mo- 
tion she  Avhisked  the  drooping  ends 
over  the  bill  and  eyes.  The  weary 
bird  with  but  a  faint  effort  of  protest 
became  an  easy  victim  to  the  poAver- 
ful  drug  and  in  a  feAv  moments  hud- 
dled, limp  and  unresisting,  m  the 
fence  corner  of  his  defeat.  Sarah,  to 
be  sure  of  her  victim,  tied  the  rag 
over  his  head. 


"This  is  the  easiest  Avay  to  kill 
him  after  all.  I  Avonder  AA'hy  some 
more  folks  don't  do  it  this  Avay, " 
she   said   triumphantly. 

Picking  him  up,  they  both  carried 
him  into  the  house  and  laid  him  on 
the  kitchen  table. 

'■'Do  you  spose  he's  dead  yet?" 
said  Sarah.  "It  makes  me  feel  kinda 
Avicked  to  do  it  this  Avay.  You  '11  have 
to  chop  his  head  off  after  all,  Maria, 
so's  Ave  can  dress  him." 

She  took  the  rag  off  his  head.  The 
bird's  eyes  Avere  closed  and  his  erst- 
Avhile  proud  head,  defiant  head  droop- 
ed like  a  Avilted  floAver  on  his  long 
neck. 

"I  Avonder  if  Ave'd  hadn't  better 
pull  out  some  of  these  feathers  round 
his  neck  so 's  you  can  chop  off  his 
head  better, ' '  said   Sarah. 

But  the  sisters  had  put  too  much 
faith  in  their  artificial  method  of 
execution.  Aroused  by  the  pain  of 
having  his  neck  feathers  pulled  out 
by  the  Augorous  hands  of  Sarah,  the 
gobbler  raised  his  head  and  gave  a 
feeble   squawk. 

"Good  land's  Maria,  he's  alive," 
said  Sarah  in  a  horrified  A'oice. 

Consciousness^quickly  returning  to 
the  stupified  bird,  he  shakily  raised 
himself  to  his  feet  and  stood  on  his 
trembling  legs.  The  sisters  Avere  too 
surprised  and  scared  to  do  anything 
but  stare  at  the  Aveak  efforts  of  the 
turkey.  Seizing  his  advantage,  the 
reA'ivified  gobbler  Avas  ag*ain  o\'er- 
Avhelmed  with  the  desire  for  freedom. 
Unsteadily  he  strutted  toAArard  the 
screened  door,  groAA'ing  stronger  at 
every  step.  Fecking  at  that  and  find- 
ing egress  debarred  him,  he  flew 
to  the  table  before  the  AvindoAv  dash- 
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ing  into  the  pane  which  seemed  to  him 
to  he  an  opening  into  his  world  of 
out-of-doors. 

"Grab  him,  Maria,"  shouted  Sarah, 
now  awake  to  the  verities  of  the 
situation. 

As  Maria  made  a  plunge  to  capture 
him  the  turkey  made  a  plunge  for 
safety  and  flew  to  the  sink,  landing 
in  the  dishpan  half  full  of  hot  water. 
Sarah,  appearing  in  that  quarter,  he 
quickly  left  that  doubtful  vantage 
point  and  landed  on  the  top  of  the 
hot  stove.  With  a  frightened  squawk 
he  flew  into  mid-air  and  now  the 
chase  was  on.  The  sisters  and  he 
darted  wildly  round  and  round  the 
wide  kitchen  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle,  the  bird  always  eluding  the 
slower   moving  humans. 

In  the  midst  of  the  melee  the  door 
bell   rang. 

The  chase  continued.  The  sisters 
had  never  a  doubt  as  to  the  prime 
importance  of  the  act  in  which  they 
were  engaged. 

Again  the  door  bell  rang. 

Round  and  round  the  disordered 
kitchen  flew  Maria,  Sarah  and  the 
gobbler,  three  souls  with  but  two  sing- 
le thoughts,  freedom  and  capture. 

With  a  sharp  tweak  the  door  bell 
jangled  again,  out  of  tune  and  harsh. 

"You  go,  Sarah,"  said  Maria,  hasti- 
ly replacing  three  steel  hairpins. 
"You  look  better 'n  me.  My  hair's 
all  fallin'  down.  You  kept  your  bon- 
net on.  I'll  keep  this  here  gobbler 
under  the  table  till  you  come  back. 
Maybe  it's  only  an  agent  anyway." 
The  gobbler  from  his  hiding  place 
blinked  his  approval  of  a  surcease 
from  the  combat.  He  was  tired 
out  with  his  strenuous  adventures. 

Sarah  opened  the  door  just  a  crack. 


If  it   were   a   book-agent   she'd  make 
short   work  of  him. 

The  caller,  a  young  man,  saw  but 
the  tip  of  her  nose  and  chin  and  two 
piercing  eyes,  looking  out  from  the 
cavernous  depth  of  her  slatted  sun- 
bonnet. 

"  Good  morning, ' '  he  said. 

'  'Good  morning, ' '  she  curtly  re- 
plied. 

"Is  this  where  Miss  Sarah  Glad- 
f  elter  lives  ? ' '  he  asked. 

"I'm  her,  what  do  you  want?" 
she   replied   impatiently. 

"Don't  you  know  me?" 

"Never  saw  you  before  so  far  as 
I  know, ' '  she  replied  with  a  puz- 
zled look. 

"Oh  yes  you  have.  Maybe  you 
know  something  about  this,"  and  he 
began   to   feel   in   his   vest   pocket. 

Now  if  you  're  an  agent  you  can 
just  clear  out.  I  don't  want  to  buy 
nothin'  and  I'm  too  busy  to  waste 
time  talkin'  to  you,"  and  she  endeav- 
ored to  shut  the  door. 

He  pushed  into  the  half-closed  door, 
saying,  "Now,  not  so  fast,  Aunt 
Sarah;  look  at  this  first,"  and  he 
thrust  an  old  photograph  which  he 
had  pulled  from  his  pocket  into  her 
hand. 

Sarah  took  it.  It  was  an  old,  faded 
likeness  of  two  old-fashioned  little 
girls  and  their  baby  brother.  Pushing- 
back  her  sun-bonnet  and  looking  up 
with  an  eager  expectancy  in  her  eyes, 
she  exclaimed,  "You  ain't  Sam's  boy 
are  you?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  stranger,  "I  got 
in  sooner  than  I  expected." 

"Well,  come  right  on  in.  We're 
glad  to  see  you,"  she  said,  closing 
the  door  behind  him.  Darting  back 
through    the    dark    hall,    she    shouted 
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'•''Maria,    Maria,    come    here.     Here's  In    the   quiet    of   the    night    as    the 

Sam's  boy,  hurry  up."  cold    moon    looked    down    on    a    cold 

With    a    man    in    the    house    their  WOrld   resting  before  its  festive  day, 

problem  was  solved.     The  poor  fowl,  her  rays  lighted  up  the  stiff  carcase 

cowering    under    the    table,    with    the  of  an   erstwhile   spirited  bird,  frozen 

instinct    of   the   lower   order   of   crea-  and   bare,   as   it   hung   swinging  from 

tion    recognized    the    presence    of    a  the    clothesline    on    the    second    story 

master    mind    and    dejectedly    submit-  balcony, 
ted    to   his   capture. 


JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNE 

When  one  was  inaugurated, 
To  be  chief  of  our  nation, 
I  went  a  rambling  all  around, 
Viewing  the  sights  of  Washington. 

The  earth  was  blanketed  with  snow, 
There   on   Oakhill  where   fairies  reign, 
Among  the  beauties  that  I  saw 
Was  the  grave  of  John  Howard  Payne, 

In  memory  of  that  poet, 
I  set  in  quaint  old  German  tongue, 
Those  famous  words  "Home  Sweet  Home" 
Which  to  mutitudes  I  have  sung 

I  sit  about  my  Concord  home, 
Sweet  bubbies  and  azaleas — 
Rambling  roses  that  nicely  bloom, 
— Charming  lilies  of  the  valley. 

The  plants  I  got  from  Floral  Park, 
About  one  dozen  miles  away, 
From  that  good  old  endearing  spot. 
Where  Payne  first  saw  the  sight  of  day 

— Henry  Denny 
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WHITE  PAINT 


By  Susan  Hubbard  Martin 

Everything  in  the  parsonage  kitch- 
en needed  painting- — even  to  the  wood- 
work. But  the  minister's  Avife  sigh- 
ed as  she  looked  at  it.  She  didn't 
have  time  to  do  it,  and  there  was  no 
money  to  hire  it  done.  There  was  a 
good  reason  for  that,  for  there  had 
been  sickness  in  the  little  family  all 
winter. 

However,  just  as  the  children  were 
getting  better  and  spring  had  come, 
the  minister  developed  a  sudden  ill- 
ness, and  had  to  be  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital  for   an   operation. 

The  hospital  was  in  the  neighbor- 
ing city,  so  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  go  with  him  and  stay  as  near  the 
hospital  as  possible.  She  would  have 
to  take  the  two  younger  children, 
leaving  Marjorie,  the  oldest  little  girl, 
with  her  grandmother. 

Aline  was  her  favorite  among  all 
the  young  people,  perhaps  because 
she  was  always  doing  something  for 
her.  It  was  Aline  who  baked  the  cakes 
for  her  when  she  entertained  the 
Ladies'  Aid.  It  was  Aline  who  help- 
ed her  prepare  breakfast  for  the  great 
Dr.  Conway  when  he  passed  through 
Finley  on  a  speaking  tour.  It  was 
Aline  who  looked  after  the  children 
when  she  went  to  the  missionary  cir- 
cle. 

'  'Look  after  my  bird,  dear, ' '  she 
had  said.  "I'm  coming  back  as  soon 
as  the  operation  is  safely  over. ' ' 

She  kissed  her  good-bye,  and  Aline 
went  with  her  to  the  Avaiting  automo- 
bile. She  gave  Tommy  and  Bessie  a 
last  hug,  and  watched  the  automobile 
roll  away  down  the  road. 


"I  do  hope  everything  goes  well, 
and  the  minister  gets  along,"  she 
thought,  as  she  hurried  home  to  help 
mother  get   supper. 

It  was  the  next  day  when  she  went 
over  t0  feed  the  bird  that  she  thought 
of  it.  The  little  kitchen  was  cold  and 
comfortless,  and  Aline  noticed  how 
battered  the  chairs  and  table  looked. 

'"They  need  painting,"  she  thought. 
'  So  does  the  woodwork  and  every- 
thing. ' ' 

Aline  had  a  little  money  saved  for 
a  new  dress.  Why  wouldn't  it  be  a 
good  thing  to  invest  it  in  paint  in- 
stead? It  wouldn't  hurt  her  to  make 
a  sacrifice  once  in  a  while,  and,  by 
taking  some  of  the  time  that  she  spent 
on  other  things,  she  could  easily  get 
the  painting  done  before  the  family 
returned. 

She  told  mother  about  it,  and  moth- 
er approved,  as  Aline  kneAv  she  would. 
Then  she  ordered  the  Avhite  paint  and 
brushes,  and  set  to  Avork. 

She  slipped  over  to  the  little  par- 
sonage every  morning  about  ten  and 
stayed  until  noon.  It  Avas  really  as- 
tonishing to  see  hoAv  much  she  accom- 
plished during  those  morning  hours. 
She  put  tAvo  coats  on  the  table,  tAvo 
on  the  kitchen  cabinet,  and  each  chair 
glistened  and  shone.  All  the  Avood- 
Avork  Avas  resplendent,  too. 

At  a  quarter  to  tAvelve  on  a  certain 
Wednesday  morning  Aline  finished 
her  painting,  and  at  three  o'clock  the 
next  afternoon  she  received  a  call 
from   the   minister's   wife. 

''I'm  coining  home,  dear,"  a  glad 
voice  said  over  the  line.     "The  oper- 
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ation  is  over,  the  minister  is  doing 
nicely,  and  the  physicians  tell  me  I 
am  safe  in  leaving  him. ' ' 

Aline  hurried  over  to  the  parson- 
age. The  little  kitchen  was  a  thing 
of  beauty,  and  Aline  had  done  it  all 
herself.  True,  she  had  no  new  dress, 
but  how  much  more  satisfying  this 
was !  She  could  just  see  the  look  of 
joy  that  would  dawn  on  the  face  of 
the  minister's  wife  when  she  saAV  that 
little,   white   kitchen. 

Aline  kindled  a  fire  happily. 

I  put  my  wants  aside,  and  bought 
White   paint   instead   of   dresses ; 


But    oh,    the    joy    that    conies    to    me 

I'm   sure   nobody   guesses. 
For  what  is  finery  beside 

A  kitchen   white   and   shining? 
I   would   much   selfishness   display 

If  I  went  to  repining. 
The  hours  I've  painted  here  alone 

I'll    always   fondly    treasure, 
For  kindness  we  to  others  show 

Brings  gladness  in  full  measure. 

Aline  smiled  as  she  put  on  the  tea- 
kettle. ' '  White  paint  and  poetry,' ' 
she  whispered.  "Who  would  have 
thought  that  I  could  do  so  much  with 
either?" 


NOVEMBER 

I  found  ten  kinds  of  wild  flowers  growing 

On  a  steely  day  that  looked  like  snowing; 

Queen  Anne's  lace  and  blue  head  all 

A  buttercup  leaning  close  to  a  wall, 

A  rusty  aster,  a  chiQory  flower — 

Ten  I  found  in  half  an  hour. 

The  air  was  dark  with  dry  leaves  flying, 

Gold  and  crimson,  gaily  dying; 

A  squirrel  ran  off  with  a  nut  in  his  mouth, 

And  always,  always,  flying  south 

Twittering,  the  birds  went  by, 

Flickering  sharp  against  the  sky; 

Some  in  great  bows,  some  in  wedges, 

S  ome  in  squares  with  wavering  edges, 

Flocks  and  flocks  were  flying  over 

With  the  north  wind  for  their  unseen  drover. 

"Flowers,"  I  said,   "You'd  better  go, 

Surely,  it's  comnig  on  for  snow." 

They  did  not  heed  me  nor  heed  the  birds 

Twittering  thin,  far-fallen  words — 

The  whole  world  thought  of  tomorrow,  but  they 

Only  remembered  yesterday. — Selected. 
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OLD  AGE  PENSIONS 

(Adapted  from  Bulletin  ,of  American  Association  for  Old  Age  Security) 


Two  out  of  every  five  persons  reach- 
ing the  age  of  sixty-five  find  them- 
selves dependent.  In  this  country 
today  about  2,000,000  old  folks  are 
facing-  poverty.  The  lengthened  life 
has  not  been  matched  by  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  working  period. 
Gray-haired  professional  and  techni- 
cal men  and  women,  as  well  as  man- 
ual workers  are  not  wanted  in  mod- 
ern industry.  In  one  New  York  Home 
for  the  Aged,  the  inmates  include  an 
artist,  a  musician,  a  broker,  an  engin- 
eer, a  teacher,  a  clergyman  and  a 
lawyer,  all  of  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments and  some  of  international  repu- 
tation. 

We  must  remove  the  sordid  shadows 
of  the  poorhouse  and  charity  from 
old  age.  We  must  preserve  the  fami- 
ly and  the  home,  our  most  cherished 


institutions,  without  which  no  society 
can  endure.  A  system  of  state  or  na- 
tional pensions  will  put  grandfather 
and  grandmother  back  where  they  be- 
long, in  the  home  with  the  grandchil- 
dren. The  poorest  of  nations  have 
been  doing  this  for  many  years.  The 
ancient  system  of  poorhouses  and  poor 
relief  has  been  replaced  in  virtually 
every  civilized  country  by  a  system 
of  old  a°e  pensions  or  insurance. 
Among  the  populur  countries,  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  a  nation  together  with  Chi- 
na and  India,  still  remain  without  con- 
structive care  for  their  aged.  Nine 
states  and  the  territory  of  Alaska 
have  already  placed  old  age  pension 
laAvs  on  their  statue  books.  These 
states  are  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Colorado,  Utah, 
Montana,    Nevada,    and    California. 


GIGANTIC  POPLAR  TREE  BRINGS  RETURN  OF  $650 

Some  idea  of  an  unusual  value  in  timber  is  given  in  an  account  from 
E.  C.  Turner,  Jr„  county  agent  of  Ashe,  who  recenty  told  of  an  old 
poplar  tree  of  gigantic  proportions  which  brought  the  sum  of  $650. 

This  tree,  Mr.  Turner  declared,  had  a  defect  in  its  side  and  was  con- 
sidered worthless,  but  in  passing  one  day  after  having  virtually  given 
up  any  idea  of  realizing  from  the  (apparently  half -dead  tree,  Millard 
Goodman,  of  West  Jefferson,  who  was  marketing  the  timber  crop  on  the 
land,  happened  to  sink  an  axe  into  the  trunk. 

Much  to  his  astonishment,  Mr.  Goodman  found  that  the  grain  showed 
a  beautiful  curly  figure.  He  received  several  bids  on  five  12-foot  logs 
cut  from  the  tree,  and  finally  sold  them  to  a  veneer  company  of  Bassett, 
Va.  Soon  after  the  deal  was  complete,  a  buyer  representing  an  English 
firm  is  said  to  have  offered  $1,000  for  the  logs. 

R.  W.  Graeber,  extension  forester  at  State  College,  uses  this  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  fact  that  it  pays  to  know  the  value  of  timber  on  a 
farm. — Conservation  and  Industry. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Horace  McCall,  a  former  member 
of  our  printing  class,  now  a  student 
at  Mt.  Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute, 
called  on  us  last  Saturday  afternoon. 


Our  pantries  have  again  been  re- 
plenished with  a  generous  "supply  of 
sausage,  spare'  ribs,  etc,  four  large 
hogs    being    killed    last    Tuesday. 


Howard  xltkins,  who  has  been  in  the 
Concord  Hospital,  suffering  from  a 
badly  fractured  knee,  has  returned  to 
the  school,  and  is  getting  along  very 
nicely. 

The  large  push  ball  has  been  in- 
flated and  is  ready  for  use  as  soon 
as  weather  conditions  permit. 


For  several  days  past  the  mail  man 
Ins  been  delivering  dozens  of  boxes 
each  morning.  A  large  number  of 
our  boys  were  made  happy  by  the 
receipt  of  these  Thanksgiving  remem- 
brances from  friends  and  relatives  at 


home. 


Mr.  George  Grove,  a  member  of  our 
teaching  staff  who  has  been  ill  for 
the  past  two  weeks  at  his  home  in 
Hickory,  returned  last  Sunday  night 
and  has  resumed  his  usual  duties. 


James  Boger,  youngest  son  of  Super- 
intendent iand  Mrs.  C.  E.  Boger,  en- 
tertained a  number  of  his  friends 
last  Tuesday  evening,  in  honor  of  his 
sixth  birthday.  After  a  pleasant  eve- 
ning, the  guests  departed,  Avishing 
this  smiling  youngster  many  more 
happy  birthdays. 


Mr.  A.  0.  Sheldon,  Boys'  Work 
Secretary  of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
had  charge  of  the  service  in  the  audi- 
torium last  Sunday  afternoon.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Miss  Ruth  Daven- 
port, who  rendered  a  beautiful  vocal 
selection,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Harkey,  who 
made  an  interesting  and  helpful  talk 
to  the  bovs. 


This  is  the  way  of  the  Blue-Bird, 
This  is  the  song  that  he  sings: — 
Hearts  that  give  daily  are  hearts  that  live  gaily, 
For  Love  gives  them  wings! 


-H.  W.  L. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 
\\>.       30  To  New  York        1:45  A.  M. 
No.     136  to  Washington      4:21  A.  M. 
No.       36  to  New  York         9  :58  A.  M. 
No.       46  to  Monroe  2 :02  P.  M. 

No.       34  to  New  York  3  :45  P.  M. 

No.       12  to  Richmond  6 :43  P.  M. 

*No.     38  to  New  York  7:54  P.  M. 

No.       32  to  New  York  8  :46  P.  M. 

No.       40  to  New  York  8 :56  P.  M. 

Southbound 
No.       29  to  Birmins-ham      2:25  A.  M. 
No.       31  to  Augusta  4:51  A.  M. 

No.       11  to  Charlotte  7:51  A.  M. 

No.  33  to  New  Orleans  8  :15  A.  M. 
No.       39  to  Atlanta  8:55  A.M. 

No.  37  to  New  Orleans  11 :29  A.  M. 
No.  45  to  Westminister  3  :31  P.  M. 
No.       135  to  Atlanta  8:48  P.M. 

No.       35  to  New  Orleans     9  :39  P.  M. 
*A11    trains    stop    in    Concord    ex- 
cept   No.   38,   northbound. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington   and    beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Con- 
cord to  discharge  passengers  coming 
from    Washington    and    bevond. 
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There  are  no  mysteries  in  the  Christian  religion 


X  except  the  mystery  of  love,  the  highest  expression  of  ♦ 

JL  *$*■ 

%  which  is  to  give.     God  gives  himself  to  man,  that  ♦ 

%  is  the  incarnation.     Man  gives  himself  to  God,  that  * 

♦  1* 
*■  is  conversion.     Man  gives  himself  to  his  fellowman,  * 

♦  that  is  Christian  service.     The  whole  of  life  as  it  t 

♦  is  in  Christ  and  the  laws  of  life  are  found  in  one  ^* 
♦>  word — love — N.  C.  Christian  Advocate.  % 

♦  * 

♦  f 
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I  try  to  fix  my  thoughts  on  the  good- that  is  in  every  soul,  and  make  my 
appeal  to  that.  And  the  plan  is  a  wise  one,  judged  by  results.  It  secures 
for  you  loyal  helpers,  worthy  friends,  gets,  the  work  done,  aids  digestion,  and 
tends  to  sleep  o'  nights.  Ayid  I  say  to  you  that  if  you  have  never  known  the 
love,  loyalty  and  integrity  of  a  proscribed  person,  you  have  never  known 
what  love,  loyalty  and  integrity  are.  I  do  hot  believe  in  governing  by  force, 
or  threat,  or  any  other  form -of  coercion.  I  would  not  arouse  in  the  heart  of 
any  of  God's  creatures  a  thought  of  fear,  or  discord,  or  hate,  or  revenge. 
I  will  influence  men,  if  I  can,  bat  only  by  aiding  them.- — Elbert  Hubbard.-   ■,, 


AN  INSPIRING  WORK 

In  the  year  of  1921  the  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  Gastonia,  opened  its  doors 
for  work,  a  humanitarian  work,— to  help  the  crippled  and  deformed  children 
move  about  like  your  child  who  is  physically  well  and' enjoying  life  like  any 
normal  child.  Gould  a  man  have  a  finer  vision  than  that  of  president  Bab- 
ing'ton,  who  had  in  mind  a  perfect  "miracle  house"  where  the  lame  are  made 
to  walk  ?  Since  the  opening  of  this  institution,  according  to  statistics,  nearly 
eight  thousand  deformed  and  crippled  children  have  been  helped,  and  there 
are  at  present  one  hundred  and  thirty,five  receiving  treatment  in  the  hospital. 
It  is  fine  that  the  man  who  visualized  this  institution  has  been  spared  to  see 
in     print     the     report     of     work     accomplished     by     this     splendid     insti- 
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ttilion.  Have  you  ever  thought  when  passing  a  cripple,  all  huddled  in 
some  corner  on  the  street,  begging  that  this  pitiful  and  appealing  sight  would 
not  confront  us  if  the  magic  hand  of  some  scientist  could  have  touched  him? 
It  is  far  better  to  contribute  to  an  institution  of  this  kind,  than  to  drop 
a  nickel  in  the  hat  of  one  doomed  to  the  end  of  time  to  sit  on  the  street 
corner  and  ask  for  help.  The  most  effective  work  of  any  nature  is  to  re- 
move the  cause,  and  in  this  manner  results  are  realized  and  then  one  ex- 
periences the  joy  of  genuine  service — this  is  the  objective  of  the  Orthopaedic 
Hospital— to  restore  as  far  as  possible  the  crippled  and  deformed  children 
to  a  state  of  normalcy. 

A  BUSY  AND  HAPPY  LIFE 

To  have  our  friends  say  by  word  or  act  they  read  the  Uplift  is  evidence 
that  these  same  people  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the  school.  Well  to 
our  surprise  a  few  days  ago  we  were  approached  and  given  a  short  story, 
entitled  "A  Legendary  Tale  Of  The  First  Christmas,"  by  a  young  lady,  bright 
and  attractive,  who  lives  fourteen  miles  in  the  country.  She  said,  as  she 
handed  the  story.  ''I  thought  this  would  be  tine  for  the  Uplift  and  brought 
it  to  you. ' '  After  reading  the  same  you  will  admit  that  she  made  a  fine 
selection.  This  kind  interest  on  the  part  of  this  young  rural  friend  made  the 
writer  curious,  and  naturally  some  questions  followed.  "'Do  you  take  this 
magazine?"  Mother  does."  she  replied.  "How  do  you  find  time  for  read- 
ing on  the  firm,"  we  continued.  This  question  seemed  to  surprise  her,  ar.cl 
she  answered  by  saying,  "that  magazine  is  not  a  fractional  part  of  th'j 
magazines  and  papers  mother  subscribes  for — The  Farmers'  Wife,  The  Pro 
gressive  Farmer,  The  Successful  Farming,  Farm  Life,  The  Comfort,  Needle 
Craft,  The  Southern  Ruralist,  The  Salisbury  Semi-Weekly,  The  Concord 
Daily  Tribune,  The  Charlotte  Observer,  The  Rowan  Record,  The  Lutheran 
and  The  Lutheran  Brotherhood,  all  come  to  our  home  and  each  and  all  -ire 
read,"  was  her  reply. 

On  this  farm  wheat  and  corn  are  the  principal  crops.  In  winter  months 
the  father  keeps  busy  sawing  timber  and  the  mother  takes  great  pride  in 
her  poultry  yard  also  in  having  cream  to  sell  to  the  creamery.  This  is  a 
busy  home,  and  to  make  a  long  story  short  these  people  "live  at  home  and 
stay  at  the  same  place." 

We  are  often  confronted  with  the  question,  "don't  you  get  lonely  in  the 
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country  * ' '     This  glory  answers  the  question  as  to  the  manner  some  of  our  good 
rural  people  spend  the  time,  and  there  is  not  a  minute  for  loneliness. 


TO  OUR  WAY  OF  THINKING  IT  IS  AWFUL 

Is  it  possible  that  all  of  the  moral  laxness  confronting  us  daily  is  making  its 
way  through  our  institutions  of  learning  f  If  so,  it  is  far  better  to  keep 
our  young  boys  and  girls,  the  hope  of  the  country,  home  without  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  termed  ' *  high  culture, ' '  and  have  them  learn  first  hand  ( from 
mother  and  father)  the  real  essentials  in  making  a  happy  home.  If  such 
stuff  continues  to  be  given  out  through  our  institutions,  high  or  low,  the 
chastity  that  was  taught  by  our  mothers  will  soon  be  forgotten,  and  the 
ehivalry  of  manhood  will  not  be  on  speaking  terms  with  the  stronger  sex  of 
our  southland  we  have  always  boasted  of.  What  about  it  1  We  answer  that 
such  teaching  as  this  is  positively  dangerous.  This  is  taken  from  the  press  ver- 
batim : 

"Scientists  feel  that  in  the  near  future  very  little  stigma  will  be  attached 
to  the  unmarried  mother,"  said  Professor  E.  R.  Groves,  noted  soeialogist  of 
North  Carolina  University,  before  the  conference  on  "Marriage  and  the 
Home,"  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"As  birth   control   reduces   the   number  of   children   the    value   of   the 

child  will  be  increased.     There  will  be  sympathy  instead  of  censure  for 

the  unwed  mother  and  her  child. 

"The  fact  that  there   now  is   a   stigma   attached   to   such   births   is   a 

severe  criticism  of  the   Christianity  of  our  period,     it   shows   how    far 

we    have    strayed    from    the    ideals    of    Christ,    and    how    far    our    spirit 

is  foreign  to  that  of  the  founder  of  our  religion. ' " 


LET  THE  PRESS  EMPHASIZE 


The  Smithfield  Herald  always  through  its  columns  shows  great  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  fellowman.  In  the  article  that  follows  the  Herald  calls 
attention  to  the  law  that  governs  motor  vehicles  in  passing  a  school  bus. 
This  law  should  be  emphasized  by  the  press.  It  is  not  right  to  sit  supinely 
by  and  see  our  young  people  m-ule  perfect  juggernauts  for  some  careless 
driver.  This  is  one  law  that  should  be  enforced.  The  life  of  a  young: 
child  is  too  precious  and  dear  to  be  snuffed  out  by  pure  down  carelessness. 
The   Smithfield   Herald  reads: 
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..  .  jThe  .,law..  plainly,  forbids,  a  ^.mo  tor  ,yehj,ele<  passing  a  school  .Jaws  which,  is 
stopped  for  the  .purpose  of  putting  off'  or  taking  on  school  children. 
The  law  says  approaching  vehicles  must' come '  to  a  fiilPstop'  before" 
reaching  the  bus.  Yet  ^people*  take  chances  and  accidents  occur.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  a  child  in  Guilford  county  was  killed  because  this  law  was 
not  observed.  Last  -  week  a  'sixteen  :yea-r  "old' girl  near-  Windsor  was 
seriously  injured  because  the  driver  of  an  automobile  failed  to  observe 
this  law.  The  bus  was  at  a  standstill,  and  the  young  girl'  with  anus 
laden  with  books  and  packages  of  groceries  was  going  from  the  bus'  to  her 

"  home  when  the  bumpers  of  the  approaching  car  struck  her  and  tossed  her    . 
fifteen    feet.     Too    much    publicity    cannot    be    given    such    occurrences.  •  , 
The   public   needs   to   be    impressed    with    the   clanger   of .  not   observing 
traffic  laws. 

THE  GOLDEN  RULE  SUNDAY 

The  seventh  annual  observance  of  Golden  Rule  Sunday  will  be  this  com- 
ing Sunday,  December  8th.  This  day  has  been  previously  sponsored  specifi- 
cally for  orphaned  children  of  the  Near  East,  but  the  demand  has  been  broad- 
•e.ued,  and  the  funds  realized  on  this  occasion  will  be  used  to  improve  eondir 
tions  pf  the  child  the  world  over.  The  Golden  Rule  Foundation,  of  New  York 
City,  sponsors  the  Golden  Rule  Sunday.  From  this  source  literature  is  sent 
out  depicting  the  hardships  of  helpless  and  innocent  little  ones  throughout  the 
land.  The  directors  of  this  fund  serve  without  compensation.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  100  per  cent  of  all  money  contributed  is  used  for  constructive 
philanthropy. 

************* 

WE  THINK  HIM  SINCERE 

Miany  seem  to  think  that  Henry  Ford  has  said  one  thing  and  then  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  has  acted  to  the  contrary.  He  advocated  restoring  pros- 
perity by  raising  wages  at  his  plant.  Just  after  the  statement  was  made  there 
was  a  curtailment  of  expenses  by  many  of  the  Ford  plants  being  shut  down. 
Very  naturally  the  statement  and  action  taken,  to  all  fair  minded  people, 
seemed  inconsistent — or  in  some  way  the  wires  got  crossed-  But  to  be  per- 
fectly honest  poor  folks  can  not  understand  the  manipulation  of  big  business 
concerns.  We  wager  that  Henry  Ford  will  prove  as  good  as  his  word  yet. 
He  will  prove  himself  to  be  absolutely  sincere  about  raising  salaries  to  those 
who  work  in  Ford  plants.     Watch. 
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Beginning  on  the  first  of  June  North  Carolina  will  receive  for  highway  con- 
struction federal  aid  to  the  amount  of  $1,722,673.  By  the  distribution  of 
this  amount,  to  many  without  employment,  will  have  a  tendency  to  promote 
business.  The  high  wages  of  public  work  has  just  about  paralized  labor  on 
farm,  or  any  other  similar  cause,  from  the  fact  the  land  owner  can  not 
compete  with  the  price  paid  for  public  work.  However,  public  Avork  usually 
puts  a  good  bit  of  money  in  circulation  so  it  is  an  "ill  wind  that  blows  no 
good." 

************* 

BOYS'  CHRISTMAS  FUND 

Let  us  again  remind  our  readers  that  the  Jackson  Training  School  boys 
are  looking  forward  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  to  the  Christmas  season. 
We  are  hoping  by  generous  contributions  from  the  "friends  of  the  boys" 
to  be  able  to  give  each  one  of  our  youngsters  a  bag  of  good  things,  as  we  have 
in  the  past.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  following  contributions.  Who'll 
be  the  next  ? 

The  Stonewall  Circle,  Concord $  10.00 

Mr.  Herman  Cone,  Greensboro, 50.00 

F.  H.  Ross  and  Co.,  Charlotte 10.00 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Cannon,  Concord 10.00 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


(Old  Hurrygraph) 


Jupiter  is  1,300  times  larger  than 
the  earth,  and  is  483  million  miles 
away.  It  looks  it  in  both  instances. 
But  who  cares.  We  astronomers  are 
too  busy  now  contemplating  what  the 
size  of  our  wallets  will  be  some  three 
weeks  hence.  There  are  others  who 
will  lie  doing  the  same  thing. 

A  party  of  Durham  gentlemen  were 
discussing  the  New  York  stock  mar- 
ket and  recent  upheavals  and  results 
in  that  hectic  gambling  ground  of 
•■hulls"  and  "  bears.''  One  by  the 
name  of  Harris  was  asked  what  stock 
he  thought  would  be  advisable  to  buy 
now.  In  i  slow  measured  voice  he 
.-aid:  "You'd  better  buy  a  stock  of 
groceries  and  open  a  store.'"' 
— o — 

A  story  come.-  from  Xew  York  that 
a  hotel  patron  was  sitting  in  the  lobby 
in  his  pajamas  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  "I  bought  my  room  on  a 
margin."  he  told  a  friend.  That  re- 
minds me  that  not  long  ngo  a  Durham 
lady  gave  an  order  to  a  local  stock 
dealer  for  shares  of  a  certain  stock, 
which  tumbled  to  the  bottom.  She 
failed  to  get  them,  and  thereby  she 
was  saverl  a  loss.  To  a  friend  she  gave 
a  heated  discussion  on  the  perfidy  of 
men,  and  remarked:  "Had  I  gotten 
the  stock,  I  would  not  have  lost  any- 
thing, for  I  buy  on  margin."  Inno- 
cent   soiil ! 

- — o — 

The  antique  craze  is  working  a  re- 
formation in  house  building  these 
•lays.  There  is  no  necessity  now  for 
atties   in   which    to   store  junk.     It  is 


all  being  bought  up  at  rummage  sales. 
;nd  they  do  say  that  some  is  being 
driven  away  as  prizes  at  bridge  club*. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  time  for  all 
things.  When  antiques  become 
uniques. 

The  national  Association  of  Credit 
Men.  in  a  bulletin  urging  its  members 
not  to  go  into  a  panic  and  begin  a 
blind  policy  of  choking  off  credits, 
points  out  that  the  degree  to  which  the 
stock  market  slump  will  react  on  busi- 
ness depends  in  a  large  measure  on 
popular  psychology.  It  might  have 
gone  still  farther  and  said  that  the 
stock  market  itself  is  largely  a  matter 
of  psychoogy.  Comparatively  few 
people  know  what  it  is  for.  what  it 
does  or  whit  it  is  all  about.  It  is  a 
sort  of  national  fetich,  venerated  by 
some,  feared  by  others.  When  the 
World  War  started  in  1914,  the  stock 
market  was  closed  for  ten  days  and 
the  world  did  not  come  to  an  end. 
Quite  possible  the  stock  exchange 
could  be  closed  for  ten  years  and 
business,  as  soon  as  it  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  situation,  would  go  ahead 
without  missing  it.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  the  country  would  be  bet- 
ter off  if  that  Avere  done. 

Preaching  -eiinons  over  the  radio 
mav  be  a  great  thing  for  religion,  and 
may  reach  i  sreat  many  who  nevef 
go  to  church,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  quite  likely  to  keep  a  great  many 
at  home  who  do  go  to  church.  But 
there  is  one  tiling  it  is  tough  on,  and 
that    is    the    collections.     No    passing 
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the   plate  at   radio  sermons. 
— o — 
Steel  seems  to  be  the  main  feature 
of   the   present    stock    exchange    situ- 
ation.    But  should  it  be  spelled  that 
way?     Some  doubt  that  it  should. 

A  German  professor  is  building  a 
rocket  to  shoot  mail  from  Berlin  to 
New  York  in  30  minutes.  It  will  be 
all  right  provided  he  doesn't  miscal- 
culate his  aim  a  bit  and  distribute  the 
mail  over  farmer  Smith's  cow  pas- 
ture up  in  Vermont. 
— o — 

There  are  "Flutes  of  Silence"  all 
about  us.  I  think  the  sweetest  thing 
is  listening.  I  m^y  be  wrong,  but  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  many,  married 
men  -will  agree  with  me.  But  listen- 
ing is  a  great  educator  and  calmer  of 
human  passions  and  emotions.  There's 
a  surcease  from  pain  in  the  soft  rhy- 
thm of  rain  upon  the  shingles.  The 
redbird's  winter  song  mmkes  one  glad. 
There's  a  comforting  peace  beneath 
the  gnarled  trees  of  the  forests,  and 
the  murmurings  of  summer  bees. 
Whether  on  some  far  high  hill,  or  in 


the  vale  beside  the  purling  brook,  out 
on  the  meadow  where  the  daises  nod 
you  howdy-do,  or  in  some  dim  wood 
where  the  leaves  whisper  love  to  each 
other  in  soft  breees;  amid  it  all  "The 
flutes  of  silence"  are  playing  for 
those  who  will  listen,  and  affords  the 
eest/acy  of  life. 

— o — 
The  green  eye  of  envy  has  slain 
its  thousands,  but  the  yellow  eye  of 
greed  its  tens  of  thousands.  Pat  said 
that  the  only  harm  in  swearing  was 
in  what  you  took  out  of  it.  The  harm 
in  money  grabbing  is  what  it  takes 
out  of  you.  The  all  powering  love 
of  gain  will  kill  every  good  thing 
that  distinguishes  men  from  the  beast 
of  the  field.  There  passed  away  some 
time  ago  a  man  who,  at  twenty,  was 
one  of  the  most  decent  fellows  you 
could  meet.  At  sixty  he  was  wealthy 
and  so  hard  boiled  that  you  could 
not  squeeze  a  dime  out  of  him  with 
a  hydraulic  press.  Of  many  a  man 
it  may  be  said,  "born  a  man  and  died 
a  millionaire  holding  to  his  money 
bags."     Labor   not   for  riches   alone. 


Whatever  the  weather  may  be,  says  he, 
Whatever  the  weather  may  be — 
'Tis  the  songs  ye  sing,  and  the  smiles  ye  wear 
That's  a-makin*  the  sun  shine  everywhere. 


— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
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YOUR  CHIROGRAPHY-OLD  FASHION 
HANDWRITING 


By  C.  W 

If  I  had  the  authority  to  make  one 
change,  just  one,  in  the  present  school 
system  of  North  Carolina,  there  would 
not  be  a  moment's  meditation  -is  to 
what  that  change  would  be;  for  T 
would  put  back  Jthe  hour  for  writing, 
and  put  in  the  best  and  easiest  sys- 
tem of  handwriting  known,  and  see 
that  the  pupils  were  graded  and  not 
only  graded,  but  helped  to  learn  to 
write:  not  to  scratch  paper,  but  write 
a  hand  that  any  body  that  can  read 
"readin"  could  read  understandingly. 
Why  so  important  a  part  of  one's 
education  should  be  thrown  out  of  the 
curriculum  of  our  public  schools  is 
past  understanding;  unless  it  is  ac- 
counted for  in  the  fact  that  most  let- 
ters are  typewritten  and  most  sets 
of  books  are  now  kept  on  book-keep- 
ing machines :  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  all  adults  should  not  be  able  to 
write   a   hand    that   can  be   read. 

The  average  social  letter  is  writ- 
ten by  hand,  and  it  is  a  dirty  shame 
for  one  to  get  a  letter  from  one  that 
he  or  she  is  interested  in  and  not  be 
able  to  read  it,  except  a  plain  word 
here   and   there. 

Forty  years  ago  the  Spencerian 
system  was  the  most  common  system 
of  writing,  and  there  were  many  who 
wrote  so  well  that  they  .had  the  occu- 
pation of  writing  visiting  cards;  and 
prior  to  that  men  went  about  the 
country  teaching  people  to  write. 
About  this  time  there  came  a  system 
called  vertical  writing,  which  for 
some    cause    took    the    place    of    all 


.  Hunt 

other  systems  in  the  schools,  and .  all 
who  were  in  the  formative  stage  of 
learning  to  write  had  their  ability  to 
write  a  legible  hand  entirely  ruined 
by  changing  the  system.  Be  it  said 
here  to  the  credit  of  the  vertical  writ- 
ing, there  is  no  more  beautiful  and 
legible  writing  known,  when  written 
as  it  is,  but  when  some  girl  gets 
hold  of  a  stub  pen  and  scratches  out 
a  cross  between  a  vertical  and  a  left 
handed  slant,  it  ought  not  to  pass 
as  writing.  Those  just  beginning,  who 
took  up  vertical  Avriting  and  mastered 
it  are  still  possessors  of  the  ability  to 
write  easily  and  legibly. 

The  order  went  out  many  years  ago 
that  every  child  in  the  Charlotte 
schools  must  take  up  vertical  writing, 
it  made  no  difference  how  well 
they  wrote  another  system.  Know- 
ing what  it  meant  to  change 
after  one  had  already  mastered 
a  legible  hand,  I  had  my  girl 
write  a  request  to  Professor  Alexander 
Graham,  which  I  dictated,  calling  his 
attention  to  the  nice  hand  she  wrote, 
and  asking  that  she  not  be  required 
to  spoil  her  chirography;  for  she  'al- 
ready Avrote  as  well  as  she  could 
ever  hope  too.  Result:  she  was  ex- 
cused from  the  writing  lesson  and 
today  writes  the  same  legible  hand. 
One 's  ability  to  write  a  good  hand 
was  an  accomplishment  in  former 
years,  and  was  a  part  of  a  college 
course  in  some  schools  where  young 
ladies  were  educated.  I  recall  that 
there  are  a   number  of  srandmothers 
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and  women  old  enough  !t6' be '.grand- 
mothers living  in  Charlotte  and  round 
about  that  went  to  the  old  Presby- 
terian College  on  College  street,  who 
are  now  -able  to  write  the  beautiful 
and  legible  hand  they  were  taught  to 
write  in  the  old  days  there. 

Why  any  child  should  be  allowed 
to  go  through  school  writing  a  mess 
that  would  be  no  credit  to  a  bug  dip- 
ped in  an  ink  bottle  and  allowed  to 
crawl  across  a  sheet  of  paper,  is  past 
understanding;  the  more  especially 
when  they  have  to  write  the  most  of 
their  lessons,  and  the  writing  of  a 
poor  hand  remains  a  handicap  all 
their  lives.  Every  one  has  to  do  more 
or  less  writing,  besides  ability  to 
write  is  an  accomplishment.  It  is  a 
gift  with  some,  others  have  to  prac- 


tice, a  few  'could  not  learn  to  write 
legibly  practice  all  they  will,  but  they 
"are  the' exception.  I  received  a  letter 
today  written  by  a  lady  between  sixty 
and  seventy  years  that  looks  like  steel 
engraving,  and  she  can  use  a  type- 
writer as  well.  Shows  how  this  thing 
of'  writing   sticks   to   one. 

There  should  be  some  concerted  ef- 
fort to  replace  the  teaching  of  writ 
■ing  into  the  course  of  study  in  the 
graded  schools,  using  a  system  that  is 
easily  mastered  and  that  can  be  read 
by  any  one.  There  is  no  better  med- 
ium to  use  in  putting  such  a  thing 
over  than  the  Parent-Teacher  Associ- 
ations; for  they  are  as  close  to  and 
interested  in  the  matter  as  is  no  other 
organization. 


THAT  ST.  GEORGE's  INCIDENT 

Bishop  Manning's  refusal  to  permit  Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  to  officiate  at  a  communion  service  in  St.  George's 
Episcopal  church,  New  York,  has  precipitated  an  ecclesiastical  discussion 
which  promises  to  assume  embarrassing  proportions. 

Following  publication  of  the  bishop's  letter,  setting  forth  his  position 
and  that  of  his  denomination  in  the  matter,  a  group  of  prominent  Epis- 
copal clergymen  headed  by  Dr.  Robert  Norwood  has  replied  in  a  letter 
of  sharp  protest  which  contains  all  the  materials  for  a  nasty  church 
quarrel. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Bishop  Manning  could  have  taken  any  other 
position  than  he  has,  without  summarily  overturning  not  only  the  vener- 
able traditions  tut  the  canon  law  of  the  Episcopal  church.  Tho  incident 
is  extremely  unfortunate  in  that  it  reemphasizes  the  imperfection  with 
which  institutional  Christianity  sometimes  liberates  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  its  founder. 

Quite  possibly,  however,  the  present  discussion  may  lead  indirectly 
to  removal  of  the  clerical  restriction  now  at  issue.  If  so  it  will  stand 
as  another  milestone  on  the  highway  toward  Christian  unity — unity 
for  which  Bishop  Manning  is  hoping  and  working  with  no  less  devotion 
than  are  his  disturbed  crtics  and  antagonists. — Asheville  Citizen. 
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TERRAPIN  FARMING 


(Conservation 

North  Carolina's  only  commercial 
diamond-back  terrapin  farm,  accord- 
ing to  the  press  dispatch  is  being 
operated  by  James  O.  Bowden  on 
Wrightsville  Sound,  near  Wilming- 
ton. 

Mr.  Bowden  is  reported  to  havd 
had  500  head  of  broo-1  stock  on  hand 
and  contemplated  increasing  this 
number  to  1,000  from  wild  stock 
caught  during  the  season.  This,  says, 
the  account,  is  the  only  straightaway 
terrapin  farm  in  the  section. 

Terrapin  farming  has  been  suggest- 
ed for  some  time  by  Capt.  John  A. 
Nelson,  Fisheries  Commissioner,  as  a 
venture  with  possibilities  of  remun- 
eration to  those  who  will  equip  them- 
selves properly  and  operate  with  the 
benefit  of  experience  of  others  and  in 
the  light  of  scientific  research. 

From  a  series  of  experiments  start- 
ed at  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
station  at  Beaufort  in  1909,  a  terrapin 
farm  turning  out  thousands  of  the 
animals  each  year  has  been  developed 


and  Industry) 

in  cooperation  by  the  Bureau  and  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment. 

With  the  opening  of  the  season 
again  after  five  years  of  protection, 
reports  are  that  more  terrapins  arc 
being  caught  than  for  many  years 
previous,  thereby  reestablishing  the 
market  for  the  North  Carolina  prod- 
uct. 

Nationally,  the  markets  have  re- 
covered steadily  from  a  deflation 
with  the  drop  in  use  of  luxuries  dur- 
ing the  World  War  and  with  the  ad- 
vent of  prohibition.  The  animals 
bring  a  price  that  is  attractive  and 
profitable    to    the    fisherman. 

A  farm  of  considerable  proportions 
was  built  a.  number  of  years  iago  at 
Beaufort  and  had  developed  its  out- 
put to  15,000  to  20,000  annually,  but 
the  plant  was  abandoned  because  of 
conditions  outlined  above.  However, 
the  prospects  for  the  success  of  a 
similar   venture    again   appear  bright. 


"We'd  better  have  a  rosebud, 

A  tribute  of  today, 

Than  all  earth's  richest  laurels, 

When  life  has  passed  away. 

Then  give  us  rosebuds  sweet, 

Rosebuds  pink  or  red; 

We'd  rather  have  just  one  today 

Than  a  million  when  we're  dead." 

— Selected. 
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OLDEST  CHURCH  IN  CAROLINA  IN 
STATE'S  OLDEST  COMMUNITY  PRO- 
CLAIMS GLORY  TO  JEHOVAH 

By  Gertrude  S.  Carraway  in  Greensboro  Daily  News  Nov.  24. 

The  annual  pilgrimage  to  historic  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  of  Eng- 
old  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  church  at  land,  until  long  after  the  construc- 
Bath,  oldest  church  in  the  oldest  tion  of  the  present  building  in  1734. 
town  of  North  Carolina,  will  be  made  Forming  The  Parish 
on  Tuesday  according  to  official  In  1715  the  assembly  passed  an 
announcement  by  Rev.  Walter  R.  Noe,  act,  providing  for  "the  remaining 
executive  secretary  of  the  diocese  of  part  of  Pamlico  river  .and  the  branch- 
East  Carolina.  The  ch|urch  is  the  es  thereof,  commonly  called  Beaufort 
diocese  cathedr-d,  the  bishop's  own  precinct,  to  be  one  parish  by  the  name 
parish.  °f  St.  Thomas  parish."  The  act 
Conduct  Services  name  the   following     as     vestrymen: 

The  Right  Reverend  Thomas  C.  "The  Honor  able  Chas.  Eden,  Esq., 
Darst,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  will  Col.  Christopher  Gale,  Tobias  Knight 
conduct  a  service  and  preside  over  Esq.,  Mr.  John  Porter,  Dan  Richard- 
exercises  there  beginning  at  11  son,  Esq.,  Mr.  Thomas  Worsley, 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Novem-  Capt.  John  Drinkwater,  Capt.  John 
ber  26.  The  main  address  will  be  Clark,  Mr.  John  Adams,  Mr.  Pat- 
made  by  Josephus  Daniels,  of  Ra-  rick  Maule,  Mr.  Thomas  Harding,- 
leigh,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Mr.  John  Lillington." 
the  restoration  of  the  church.  Lun-  The  small  brick  church  is  located 
cheon  will  be  served  on  the  grounds,  attractively    in    a    grassy    yard    on    « 

Among  the  many  visitors  expected  hill  at  Bath  in  Beaufort  county.  A 
for  the  day  will  be  ni'iny  members  15-mile  paved  highway  leads  to  the 
of  the  Association  for  the  Restora-  town  from  Washington,  N.  C.  Graves 
tion  and  Preservation  of  St.  Thomas'  and  tombstones  in  the  church  yard 
church.  A  meeting  of  the  organiza-  date  back  for  many  years, 
tion  will  be  held  immediately  after  The  exterior  is  simple.  There  is 
the  services.  Plans  will  be  discussed  no  steeple.  A  few  plain  brick  dec- 
for  the  improvement  of  the  old  edi-  orations  surmount  the  front  door, 
lice.  Much  work  will  be  discussed  Ivy  has  crept  up  the  front  and  the 
for  the  improvement  of  the  old  edi-  sides  of  the  old  English  bricks,  how- 
nee.  Much  work  is  needed  for  the  ever,  lending  an  appealing  setting  to 
tower  and  other  parts  of  the  hisUrric  the  church, 
church  building.  St.  Thomas  Church 

St.    Thomas    parish    was    organized  Above  the  narrow  front  door  is  a 

with  [a  vestry  in  1701.     It  was  part-  marble    slab    with      the      name    u''St. 

ly  maintained  by  assistance  f ro  ti  the  Thomas'  church.     Built  1734."  Hi'o-h- 

Society    for    the    Propagation    of    the  er  up  is  an  old  brick  an  original  brick 
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stolen  mysteriously  sonfe  !  years  ago ' 
and  recently  restored  ;to/its  4rrst  iposi-t 
tion. 

The  doors'  'are'  !  original,  hand- 
made and  pegged.  The  tiles  that 
form  the  floor  are  square,  long  and 
wide.  Designs  were  formerly  on  them 
but  the  passing  of  many  feet  has  ob- 
literated most  of  these.  In  spots 
there  are  still  faintly  visible  traces 
of  dragons,  Mowers  and  other  de- 
signs. 

Inside  the  small  church,  on  both 
sides,  are  old  wooden  pews,  cut  by 
hand.  These  a^-  on  platforms  above 
the  floor,  Underneath  are  graves 
of  early  settlers.  Many  colonists  were 
buried  there  for  fear  of  Indian  raids 
outside.  Wooden  tombstone  markers 
used  to  be  there.  They  were  taken 
up  several  years  ago  and  placed  in 
the  church  yard.  From  there  they 
were  carried  away  by  souvenir  fiends. 

Large  hanging  lamps  are  still  used 
in  the  church.  On  the  altar  are  sil- 
ver candelabra,  given  by  King  George 
II  of  England.  These  are  still  in  use 
but  have  been  somewhat  damaged  by 
frequent  handling.  They  are  said  to 
be  quite  valuable.  A  silver  commun- 
ion cup,  also  presented  the  church 
by  English  royalty,  has  been  missing 
for  the  last  30  years. 

Queen  Anne's  Bible 

Under  a  glass  case  is  an  old. Bible 
given  to  the  colony  in  1703  by  Queen 
Anne  of  England.  The  old  bell  that 
is  still  rung,  for  services  is  said  to 
have  been  given  also  by  Queen  Anne. 
Visitors  are  permitted  to  pull  the  old 
rope  to  hear  the  tones  of  the  bell. 

At  the  right  of  the  altar  is  a,  tab- 
let with  a  long  epitaph,  which  was 
((noted  verbatim  with  change  of  name 


iindqmicVby  EdAa  Ferbe'r  in  lier  h'ov- 
&],  ;"  $hqw  .Boat.,"  Some,  ipen>  w^nt 
(here  soine  years  ago  to  dig  up  tb-J 
corpse  for  *  jewelry.  ;  Just)  as  they 
were  examining  the  coffin,  the  wind 
began  to  shriek  loudly.  The  men  were 
frightened  away,  leaving  Avithout  wal- 
ing back    the  stone. 

The  oldest  town  in  North,  Caro- 
lina has  an  interesting  history.  A 
marker  was  erected  there  "n  192't 
with  the  following  inscription  that 
summarizes  briefly  its  important  ev- 
ents : 

"Rnth.  originally  the  Indian  town 
of  Pompticonsh.  was  settled  by  white 
men  about  1690  and  incorporated  in 
1705.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  North 
Carolina.  Tts  first  commissioners  are 
John  Lawson,  Joel  Martin  and  Simon 
Alderson.  Here  Avas  founded  in  1700 
the  first  public  library  in  the  colony. 
St.  Thomas'  church,  built  in  1734.  is 
the  oldest  church  in  the  state.  The 
general  assembly  met  in  B/ith  in  1744 
and  in  1752." 

Town  Little  Changed 

Practically  all  sti-eets  and  lots  are 
still  as  they  were  Avhen  Old  Bath 
Towne  was  surveyed  by  John  LaAvson, 
surveyor  genera]  to  the  crown,  who 
left  his  home  there  to  accompany 
Baron  Christopher  de  Graff  enried. 
founder  of  Ncav  Bern  on  his  ill-fated 
expedition  into  Indian  territory.  LaAV- 
son  Avas  killed  by  the  red  men. 

The  old  Beasley  place,  long  known 
as  the  "Home  of  the  Governors," 
used  to  be  situated  a  feAv  miles  from 
Bath.  There  lired  at  various  times 
Robert  Daniel,  deputy  governor  of 
Carolina,  Governor  Eden  and  perhaps 
Eden  'h  secretary,  Tobias  Knight. 
Governor  Hvde  also  lived  at  Bath  and 
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there  took  place  in  part  Cary's  (Re- 
bellion; Governor  Cary  disputing 
Hyde's  ; right   to   the  ..executive   office. 

Edward  Teach,  or  Blackboard,  the 
reputed  pirate,  lived  for  a  time  in; 
Bath.  Remains  of  his  home  and 
ships  are  still  pointed  out  there. 
Tradition  says  that  on  one  occasion 
he  "worked  the  town,  firing  indis- 
criminately upon,  or  any,  of  its  citi- 
zens, using  such  fiery  oaths  as  never 
man  heard  before."  He  was  finally 
captured  near  Ocracoke  inlet  by  Lieu- 
tenant Maynard  of  the  British  navy. 
The  pirate's  head  was  cut  off,  fasten- 
ed to  the  bowsprit  of  the  host  and 
exhibited  in  Bath  town. 

The  first  library  in  the  province 
was  brought  to  Bath  by  Rev.  Thos. 
Bray,  a  missionary  to  the  colony. 
His  collection  of  books  was  valued  at 
a  hundred  pounds.  The  town  was 
visited  in  1765  by  George  Whitefield, 
British  evangelist.  His  reception  Avas 
so  cool  that  he  is  reported  to  have 
shaken  the  dust  off  the  settlement 
from    his    feet    and    to    have    invoked 


the  curses  of  heaven  upon  the  place. 
Some  'persons '  Attribute  to  this  the 
reason  why  ,the  town,  has  not  grown 
and  prospered  more.  • 
i  -  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  inter- 
esting places  in  Bath  is  the  old  Marsh 
home,  built  in  1744.  The  old  Eng- 
lish brick  chimney  is  said  to  be  17 
feet  broad  and  four  feet  thick,  with 
windows  in  it  which  open  on  closets. 
A  unique  burial  ground  is  behind  the 
building. 

Remains  of  an  old  fort,  built  dur- 
ing an  Indian  massacre  in  the.  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  may 
still  be  seen  near  the  southern  end  of 
Front  street.  There  was  also  another 
fort  on  Pamlico  river. 

The  first  road  and  the  first  ferry 
in  the  province  were  said  to  be  on  the 
way  from  Biath  to  New  Bern,  second 
oldest  town  in  the  region.  Tradition 
says  that  this  old  Core  Point  road  was 
originally  an  Indian  trail,  taking  its 
name  from  the  Core  Indians  and  lead- 
ing from  Bath  through  New  Bern  to 
the  Sw-msboro  section. 


The  surprise  of  life  always  comes  in  finding  how  we  have  missed  the 
things  which  have  lain  nearest  us — how  we  have  gone  far  away  to  seek  that 
which  was  close  by  our  side  all  the  time.  Men  who  live  best  and  longest 
are  apt  to  come,  as  the  result  of  their  living,  to  the  conviction  that  life  is 
not  only  richer,  but  simpler,  than  it  seemed  to  them  at  first.  Men  go  to 
vast  labor  seeking  after  peace  and  happiness.  It  seems  to  them  as  if  it 
were  far  away  from  them — as  if  they  must  go  through  vast  and  strange 
regions  to  get  it.  They  must  pile  up  wealth,  they  must  see  ever;/  possible 
danger  or  mishap  guarded  against  before  they  can  have  peace.  Upon  how 
many  old  men  has  it  come  with  a  strange  surprise  that  peace 
could  come  to  rich  or  poor  only  with  contentment,  and  that  they. might  as 
well  have  been  content  at  the  very  beginning  as  at  the  very  end  of  life! 
They  have  made  a  long  journey  for  their  treasure;  and  when  at  last  they 
stop  to  pick  it  up,  lo!  it  is  shining  close  beside  the  footprint  which  they 
left  when  they  set  out  to  travel  in  a  circle — Phillips  Brooks. 
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POST  CARD  WRITTEN  IN  1885  FROM 
BAKERSVILLE,  N.  C,  BY  AN  EMINENT 

WOMAN 


(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 


Mrs.  A.  W.  Wilson,  the  wife  of 
Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  for  many  years 
the  honored  senior  bishop  of  our 
church,  when  on  a  trip  with  her  dis- 
tinguished husband  through  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina  wrote  a  post 
card  to  her  oldest  daughter,  May 
Belle,  which  was  addressed  in  care  of 
Rev.  L.  M.  Pease,  Asheville,  N.  C, 
in  whose  home  Miss  Wilson  at  that 
time   was   visiting. 

A  copy  of  this  card  which  bears 
the  post  mark  "August  17,  1885, 
Bakersville,  N.  C,"  his  been  sent  us 
by  W.  Carlton  Wilson  of  Hallsboro, 
N.  C.  We  thank  him  for  it.  Mrs. 
Wilson  's  experience  with  those  rnoun^ 
tain  roads  45  years  ago  could  have 
been  duplicated  25  years  ago.  But 
now  ribbons  of  concrete  have  taken 
the  place  of  "gulleys  and  rocks"  ind 
a  once  hard  day's  journey  is  now  made 
in  less  than  60  minutes.  The  card 
follows: 

"We  got  here)  about  11  o'clock 
yesterday  after  a  tiresome  journey  in 
a  rough  wagon  without  top  &  not  much 


springs.  I  wrote  to  you  from  a 
wagon  shed  first  diy  &  on  the  next 
as  we  jolted  along  over  gulleys  and 
rocks.  I  doubt  whether  you  could 
read  either.  But  I  hope  you  read 
enough  to  tell  Mr.  P.  (Pease)  we  will 
be  home  Tuesday.  We  will  go  to 
Roan  Mountain  on  Monday — and  if 
it  takes  as  long  to  return  as  to  get 
here  T  can't  sny  when  we  will  arrive 
in  Asheville.  No  mail  till  Monday  so 
you  will  not  get  this  till  Tuesday. 
Tell  Bess  that  Ida  Heap  lives  hei'e — 
is  married — has  a  baby.  She  asked 
about  Bess.  Bishop  McT.  is  here 
(McTyeire).  The  weather  is  cool — 
they  say  it  will  be  cold  on  Roan  Mt. 
Your  Pis 's  overcoat  will  be  comfort- 
able. We  will  be  on  the  mountain 
Monday  night — return  here  Tuesday 
— go  to  Marion,  that  long  rough  ride 
of  35  miles,  on  Wednesday  where  w<* 
will  stay  that  night — and  go  to  Ashe- 
ville on  Thursday.  Mr.  Hoss  will 
drive  your  Pa  and  me  up  Roan  Mt. 
Your   Pa    is    doing   well." 


Grovex  Cleveland,  on  March  4,  1885,  in  his  inaugural  address  at 
Washington:  "Let  us  not  trust  to  human  effort  alone;  but  humb- 
ly acknowledging  the  power  and  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  who 
presides  over  the  destiny  of  nations,  and  who  has  at  all  times  been 
revealed  in  our  country's  history,  let  us  invoke  His  aid  and  His  bles- 
sing upon  our  labor. 
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LENA'S  SUNNY  HOUR 


By  J.  L.  Glover 


It  was  a  hopelessly  rainy  day.  The 
rain  fell  in  a  steady  determined  way 
as  if  it  had  no  intention  of  stopping 
for  a  month.  The  children  had  man- 
aged pretty  well  all  the  morning  with 
indoor  games  and  books,  but  when 
dinner  was  over  and  it  was  still  pour- 
ing, their  tempers  began  to  give  way. 
Tom  and  Archie  began  to  spar,  and 
Polly  to  cry  because  Betty  and  Kate 
were  teasing  her.  Lena,  the  eldest, 
hurried  to  the  rescue. 

'''Don't  fuss,  children,"  she  beg- 
ged. "It's  so  horrible;  it  makes  a 
rainy  day  worse,  not  to  have  it  plea- 
sant  inside." 

' '  That 's  what 's  the  matter, ' '  growl- 
ed Tom.  "We've  done  everything  we 
can  think  of,  and  the  old  rain  won't 
stop. ' ' 

"Oh,   Tom!"   pleaded   Lena. 

"Find  something  jolly  to  do,  then, 
and  we  won't  fuss." 

"Well,  if  you  will  all  be  quiet  and 
ask  riddles  for  a  little  while,  I'll 
think  up  something,"  promised  Lena. 

She  left  the  room  and  stood  by  the 
staircase  window,  looking  out  to  see 
if  there  were  any  hope  of  a  gleam 
of  sunshine.     But  no ! 

' '  It  looks  as  if  it  would  never 
stop,"  she  thought,  despairingly;  and 
then  suddenly  she  remembered  the 
bow  in  the  cloud,  and  the  promise. 
Comforted,  she  turned  away.  "It 
will  stop,  some  time.  The  rainbow 
means  that ;  and  in  the  meantime,  we 
must  make  sunshine  in  the  house." 

She  stood  thinking  for  a  minute; 
then  a  bright  thought  came  to  her, 
and  she  ran  away  smiling. 

A   word   or  two   to   mother  gained 


permssion  to  make  a  small  bright 
fire  in  the  nursery,  and  to  rummage  a 
certain  old  trunk  in  the  attic  for  some 
ancient  curtains  of  yellow  cretonne 
sprinkled  with  bright  birds  and  flow- 
ers. These  she  pinned  across  the 
lower  sashes  of  the  three  windows, 
shutting  out  the  dismal  view  of  the 
outside  world.  A  fourth  curtain  she 
spread  for  a  cover  on  the  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  On  this  she 
set  a  vase  filled  with  gay  red  and 
yellow  flowers,  zinnias  and  bachelors' 
buttons,  making  a  spot  of  brilliant 
color.  Around  the  table  she  group- 
ed six  chairs  and  before  each  place 
she  laid  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  and 
a  box  of  school  crayons.  The  danc- 
ing firelight  on  the  yellow  curtains 
gave  a  sunshiny  effect  and  the  birds 
and  flowers  seemed  alive  in  the  glow. 
She  nodded  approvingly,  and  ran  to 
call  the  children. 

"It's  a  surprise,"  she  said.  "'Shut 
your  eyes  and  don't  open  them  till 
you  get  inside  the  door.  There!" 
She  had  piloted  them  carefully  and 
now  Ave  pairs  of  eyes  flew  opei  at 
once.  Five  voices  exclaimed  in  chor- 
us, "How  pretty!  And  how  funny 
to  have  a  fire  in  summer,  bit  it's 
nice!" 

"This  is  the  Sunny  Room,"  ex- 
plained Lena.  Doesn  't  it  look  like 
sunshine?  Now,  everybody  must  si: 
down  and  copy  these  flowers  in  the 
middle  of  the  table ;  and  the  on?  who 
makes  the  best  drawing  will  gee  the 
vase  for  a  prize.    Isn't  it  pretty?" 

It  was  Lena's  own  cherished  vase, 
her  birthday  gift  from  Uncle  Jim, 
but  she  gave  it  willingly  in  the  cause 
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of  sunshine-making. 

The  bright  room,  the  new  and  pleas- 
ant occupation,  had  scattered  weariness 
and  ill-humor  as  by  magic.  The  next 
hour  was  a  sunny  one  indeed,  as  ton- 
gues ran  merrily  and  pencils  worked 
busily  on  the  sheets  of  paper,  and  a 
perfect  garden  of  flowers  bloomed 
around  the  table. 

"Time's  up,"  Lena  announced  at 
last.   "Show  your  papers. " 

The  papers  were  passed  around,  and 
little  Polly,  being  chosen  judge,  fixed 
presently  on  one  as  being  in  her 
opinion   the  best. 

Everybody  crowded  to  look  at  it. 
'  'That 's  mine  ! ' '  said  Lena,  laughing. 
"I  never  thought  I  might  win  my 
own  prize.  But  never  mind;  every- 
body had  done  so  well,  I  think  you  are 
all  entitled  to  a  prize  :  so  here  goes  ! ' ' 

She  took  from  the  mantel  a  box 
of    chocolates    tied    with    bright    red 


ribbons,  opened  it,  and  placed  it  on 
the  table,  with  the  invitation. 

' '  Help  yourselves  ! ' ' 

When  the  little  feast  was  over,  and 
not  a  single  chocolate  remained  in  the 
box,  she  Avent  to  the  window,  and 
drawing'  aside  the  "sunshine"  cur- 
tain, let  in  a  flood  of  real  sunshine. 
The  rain  was  over,  and  the  sun  was 
smiling  a  ''•' good-night"  before  it 
went  to  bed.  And  suddenly  Lena 
cried  out  and  called  them  all  to  look 
at  the  lovely  rainbow  spanning  the 
eastern  sky.  The  "sunny  hour" 
which  might  have  been  a  cloudy  and 
stormy  one,  had  ended  with  this  beau- 
tiful reminder  of  the  rainbow's  prom- 
ise. 

' '  The  sunshine  will  always  come 
back,"  said  Lena  happily,  "and  till 
it  does,  we  can  always  make  some  for 
each  other,  indoors ! ' ' 


I  like  the  little  fellows,  who  don't  count  for  very  much; 
It  isn't  from  the  'cellos  that  you  get  the  finer  touch; 
The  roaring  of  the  basses  and  the  rattle  of  the  traps 
May  have  their  proper  places  in  the  harmony  perhaps; 
But  down  there  in  the  middle,  inconspicuously  there, 
Is  the  little  second  fiddle  that  is  carrying  the  air. 

The  crashing  of  the  cymbal  shakes  the  ceiling  with  its  "Blam," 
The  piccolo  is  nimble.     "Boom,"  you  hear  the  drummer  slam; 
The  trombone  slides  and  screeches;  "Tut,  tut,  tut,"  the  proud  cornet 
Just  a  little  higher  reaches  than  it's  ever  tutted  yet; 
The  man  High  Diddle  Diddle  runs  his  fingers  through  his  hair 
But  the  little  second  fiddle  still  is  carrying  the  air. 

We  talk  about  the  bosses  with  the  big  and  busy  brain, 
Making  profits,  taking  losses — but  the  boss  would  boss  in  vain 
If  he  didn't  have  assistance,  someone  handy  he  could  trust; 
He  would  never  go  the  distance,  and  the  company  would  bust. 
Here's  the  secret  of  the  riddle,  of  successes  everywhere— 
There's  some  little  second  fiddle  that  is  carrying  the  air. 


-Douglas  Malloch. 
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A  LEGENDARY  TALE  OF  THE  FIRST 
CHRISTMAS 


By  M.  Jamison  Trachsel 
All  was  hurry  and  confusion  about 
the    little    Inn    at    Bethlehem    as    the 
shadows    lengthened.     In    the    court- 
yard   were    camels    and    donkeys    and 


but  I  could  not  bear  to  have  her 
turned  awjy.  She  looked  so  very 
weary." 

"What   was   there   to   do   but   turn 


their   drivers   and   keepers.     The   Inn  her  away?     A  few  Inns  can  not  take 

itself    was    crowded    with    guests,    all  care  of  all  the  crowds  that  flock  here 

talking  loudly  together.     In  the  kitch-  on  tax  days,   every  nook   and  cranny 

en,  old  Damar  and  her  helpers  were  is  filled  to  overflowing.     And,  oh,  the 

hurrying    about    to   prepare   food    for  work  it  is  to  take  care  of  them   and 

the  travelers  who  Ayere  on  their  way  feed  them!     My  back  is  breaking  and 

to  pay   their   taxes.  my  feet  are  blistered.     How  good  my 

Damar    looked    up    crossly    as    two  poor  bed  will  feel  this  night!" 

young  girls   with   dark   hair,   entered,  "But  Zillah,  I  have  been  trying  to 

carrying  Avater  jugs  upon  their  shoul-  tell    you.     It    was    dreadful    to    turn 

ders.  her  away.     There  is   not   room   to   be 

''■'Zillah,  Leah!"  cried  Damar.  "You  had  in  all  Bethlehem,  Ave  knoAv  that, 

move    like    snails!     Get    you    to    the  And   so — Avhile   you   filled    the   jugs  I 

mixing  boards;  there  are  not   enough  hurried  to  Damon,  the  master  of  the 

barley    loaves   by   half."  Inn,  ^nd   begged   him    to   put    her   in 

Poor  Damar!     No  Avonder  she  Avas  our  room.     Small  and  bare  it  may  be, 

cross,  Avith  all  the  extra  Avork.  but  the  bed  is  good." 

The    girls    quickly      Avashed      their  "And   pray,    Avhere    are    we    to   lay 

hands  ind  Avent  to  the  tables  by  the  our  Aveary  bones?" 

AvindoAv  to  knead  the  dough  for  extra  "I    thought — T    thought    Ave    might 

loaA^es.     There  they  Avhispered  togeth-  make  a  bed  for  ourselves  here  on  the 

er    as    they    Avorked.  kitchen  floor.     Please  do  not  be  angry 

"Zillah,    did    you    notice    that    man  with  .me.  Zillah,  I  know  you  have  been 

and   Avoman  as  Ave  came  through   the  Avorkino>    hard    for    long    days      and 

courtyard?     Rather  poor  people  they  should    have    your    rest,    but    if    that 

seemed."  AA'oman    had    smiled    at    you    as    she 

"You  mean  the  Avoman  riding  upon  smiled   at   me — in   that   sAveet — " 

a  donkey?     Yes,  Leah,  one  could  not  "Say  no  more,  Leah.     She  did  smile 

help  noticing  her.     Whit  a  shame  she  at  me  and  I  understand.     I  am  more 

must    be    turned    aveay,    but    already  than    AA'illing    she    should    have      our 

mam7  haA^e  gone  to.  seek  lodgings  far-  bed." 


ther    on." 

Leah  sighed.  "She  had  such  a 
sweet  face.  When  she  smiled,  at  me 
I  felt — I  scarcelv  know  AAThat  I  felt — 


"But  that  is  just  the  trouble — she 
can  not  have  the  bed!"  Leah's  voice 
Avas  raised  in  a  Avail  that  brought  a 
sharp  rebuke  from  the  Avearv  Damar. 
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She  crossly  bid  the  girls  put  their 
minds  to  their  work  and  leave  off 
visiting-.  It  was  sometime  before  Leah 
found  the  opportunity  to  explain  that 
a  guard  had  ridden  up  even  as  she 
had  her  promise  from  the  master  of 
the  Inn,  and  demanded  that  a  room 
be  made  'ready  for  the  centurion. 
The  girls  well  knew  Damon  could  not 
refuse  such  a  request — aye,  such  a 
command, — and  the  only  possible 
place  to  put  him  was  in  the  small 
room  that  the  girls  had  offered  for  the 
strange  woman.  The  Inn  keeper  had 
said  the  centurion  would  pay  well 
for  the  room  and  the  two  girls  might 
have   half   the   money   for   their   own. 

Zillah  thought  longingly  of  the 
bangled  anklets  she  and  Leah  had 
seen  at  the  market  place  when  last 
they  had  been  there.  "'Will  there 
he  enough,  think  you,  when  Ave  have 
divided  our  share,  to  buy  those  ank- 
lets we  have  been  wanting?" 

"Surely,"  Leah  replied,  turning 
again   to   her   work. 

That  night  the  two  small  servant 
girls  turned  restlessly  on  thin  mats 
upon  the  kitchen  floor,  waking  and 
sleeping  and  waking  again.  Feeling 
her  friend  stir,  Leah  said  softly, 
"Zillah,    are    you    sleeping?" 

The  other  girl  sighed.  "Who 
could  sleep  on  these  hard  boards? 
Every  part   of  my  body  aches. ' ' 

"Listen,  Zillah,  do  you  hear  any- 
thing?" 

.  "No,"    said    Zillah    in    a    whisper, 
"what   is   it?" 

"I  think  I  hear  singing  in  the  dis- 
tance." 

'  'Singing !  The  idea.  You  had  bet- 
ter go  to  sleep.  There  will  be  work 
enough  in  the  morning,  Leah,  with  all 


these   people    to   feed." 

"There!  Did  you  hear  that,  Zil- 
lah?"   . 

There  was  a  long,  listening  pause. 
'"For  a  moment  I  did  think  I  heard 
something,  but  it  must  have  heen  the 
wind.     Best  go  to  sleep." 

"I  can  not  sleep.  I  keep  thinking 
of  that  sweet  woman  out  in  the  stable 
— the  stable,  think  of  it,  for  such  a 
one  as  she  !  " 

l:'But  Leah,  if  there  was  no  other 
place — .  The  Inn  keeper  spoke  truly 
when  he  told  you  what  would  happen 
if  there  was  no  bed  for  the  centurion. 
He  had  clean  straw  put  in  the  mang- 
ers and  he  promised  to  charge  them 
almost  nothing.  Why,  Leah,  where  is 
your   robe  ?  " 

Turning  about  on  the  narrow  mat- 
ting Zillah  noticed  that  her  friend  lay 
uncovered.  Leah  explained  that  she 
had  given  her  robe  to  the  woman  in 
the  stable  lest  she  be  cold,  and 
Zillah  shared  with  her  friend  her  own 
mantle.  Once  more  they  had  settled 
down  to  rest  when  Leah  said,  "How 
light  it  is!     Could  it  be  the  dawn?". 

Zillah  turned  toward  the  windows. 
"Tt  seems  to  be  coming  from  the 
stable.  Someone  has  a  torch  or  a 
lantern    out    there." 

"But  it  is  such   a   white  light!" 

"Hush,  Leah,  we  must  try  to  sleep." 

And  while  the  two  weary  little  ser- 
vants slept,  a  Babe  was  born  to 
Mary,  the  Baby  Jesus,  and  because 
there  was  no  room  for  Him  in  the  Inn, 
He  was  laid  in  tl(e  manger.  The 
next  morning  Damar  awoke  Leah  and 
Zilah  and  told  them  of  all  the  won- 
derful things  that  had  happened  dur- 
ing the  night,  the  birth  of  the  Child, 
the   bright    light    coming  from   above, 
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the  arrival  of  shepherds  at  dawn  who 
came  from  the  fields  to  tell  of  angels 
singing  in  the  heavens  and  saying, 
"Unto  you  is  horn  this  day  in  the 
city   of    David,   a    Saviour. ' ' 

"And  sueh  a  Babe!"  cried  Damar. 
' '  Dress  quickly  and  come  with  me 
to   see   Him." 

Leah  and  Zillah  went  many  times 
to  see  the  Ftabe  in  the  days  that  fo- 
lowed. 

'"I  dare  not  send  you  out  with  the 
water  jug  lest  you  tarry  long  with 
the  Child,"  Damar  said,  but  she  was 
not  complaining.  Since  the  nigh'  c 
the  wonderful  happening  Damar  had 
been  a  different  woman.  She  no  long- 
er scolded  but  smiled  and  things  were 
ever   so   much   more   pleasant. 

One  day  Zillah  called  and  Leah 
hurried  from  the  stable. 

"Ah,"  said  Zillah,  "if  you  had  not 
been  so  much  with  the  Babe  you 
would  have  heard  the  news. ' ' 

"What   news?" 

"Three  Kings  of  the  Orient  are  ap- 
proaching on  the  way;  they  must 
even  now  be  close  at  hand.  Runners 
brought  word  and  as  it  is  getting  late 
it  is  thought  they  may  stop  here  for 
the  night.  Have  you  not  perceived 
the  great  stir  and  bustle?  They  bid 
us  prepare  lavishly  for  their  train 
numbers  many  persons  and  animals. 
A  l?mb  has  been  dressed.  See.  al- 
ready the  meat  needs  turning.  Help 
me  quickly." 

The  girls  worked  earnestly.  But 
as    dusk    came    on    Leah      haneeJ    to 


glance  out  of  the  window.  "Look, 
Zillah,  oh  look!  The  wonderful  star 
we  have  seen  rising  higher  and  higher 
in  the  sky,  now  stands  directly  over- 
head. What  a  wonderful  light  it 
gives!  There  is — wait — yes,  there  is 
someone  coming  into  the  courtyard 
— a  great  crowd  following.  Three 
Kings  indeed!  Look  at  the  beautiful 
trappings  of   the   camels,   look   at — " 

The  two  little  girls  stole  from  the 
house,  drawn  by  the  splendor  of  the 
strange  guests.  They  pushed  towards 
the  front  of  the  crowTd  as  the  camels 
kneeled  and  allowed  the  three  strang- 
ers to  get  to  the  ground.  They  gasp- 
ed in  astonishment  when  they  saw 
the  three  walk  towards  the  stable 
bearing  rich  and  costly  gifts.  Leah 
was  the  first  to  realize  they  were  bear- 
ing gifts  to  the  new-born  King.  She 
fumbled   at   the   pocket   in   her  dress. 

"Leah,  what  are  you  doing?"  Zil- 
lah igsked  in  a  whisper. 

"I  have  here  my  part  of  the  money 
given  us  for  our  room.  It  is  not 
much  but  it  is  all  I  have  and  I  go  to 
lay  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Child.  For 
now  I  know,  Zillah,  I  know  the  mean- 
ing of  this  joyous  peace  within  my 
heart  when  T  look  upon  Him.  Now 
I  remember  the  prophesies  and  it  is 
no  longer  strange.  Here  in  the  mang- 
er was  born  the  Christ  Child  and  to 
Him  would  I  give — " 

Zillah  tugged  at  her  sleeve.  "Wait, 
Le-;ih,  I  would  go  with  you,  I  too  would 
make  a  gift  to  the  Christ  Child." 


The  wise  man  is  one  who  has  discovered  that  there  are  a  few  battles 
which  no  man  can  win. — Simpson  Summons. 
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THIRTY  DOLLARS,  PLUS 


By  Lillian 

At  twenty  Jim  Watson  looked 
twenty-five.  Even  the  townspeople 
who  had  known  the  boy  all  of  his 
life  were  apt  to  forget  his  extreme 
youth.  The  responsibility  of  being 
the  head  of  the  family  for  six  years 
had  given  the  mature  look,  without 
dimming  the  frank  honesty  of  the 
boy's   countenance. 

''•'Jim  has  a  way  with  him,"  his 
employer  was  in  the  habit  of  remark- 
ing. "Everyone  knows  they  can  de- 
pend absolutely  upon  his  statements. 
Jim  has  never  lost  The  Wayland 
Market  a  customer  yet,  and  he  has 
brought  us  dozens." 

Being  a  just  man,  Mr.  Wayland  had 
increased  Jim's  wages  with  his  abili- 
ty. He  was  due  another  increase  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year ;  a  little  more 
than  a  month  distant  when  he  amaz- 
ed Mr.  Wayland  one  Saturday  night 
by  announcing: 

"I  am  leaving  at  the  end  of  next 
week ! ' ' 

"You  don't  mean  that  seriously, 
Jim?  The  $20  a  week  that  your  next 
raise  gives  you  isn't  bad  pay  for  a 
hoy  of  your  age  in  this  part  of  the 
country. ' ' 

"T  know.''  Jim  uneasily  shifted 
his  weight  from  one  foot  to  the  oth- 
er. "But  the  Marion  Food  Company 
agrees  to  pay  me  thirty  a  week,  plus 
commissions,  to  go  with  them  as  a 
stock  salesman. 

Mr.  Wayland  regarded  the  boy 
soberly.  "You  mean  that  Boston 
firm  that  is  opening  a  branch  here  in 
the  village  ?  Do  you  know  anything1 
about  them,  Jim?" 


Grace  Copp 

"Oh,  yes,  "answered  Jim  promptly. 
' '  The  company  was  organized  by  Mr. 
Marion's  grandfather  in  1860.  The 
product  that  they  manufacture  is  rec- 
ommended by  doctors  and  nurses  in 
every  hospital  where  it  has  been  intro- 
duced. Mr.  Marion  's  grandfather  died 
twenty  years  ago,  leaving  more  than 
a  million  dollars.  The  company  is 
old,  well-established,  and  widely  ad- 
vertised. ' ' 

'"That  sounds  like  a  well-recited 
lesson,"  remarked  Mr.  Wayland  dry- 
ly, tapping  the  counter  with  the  tips 
of  his  fingers.  '"If  it  is  as  financial- 
ly sound  as  all  that  Avhy  are  they  sel- 
ling stock  ? ' ' 

"Mr.  Marion  explained  that  part. 
He  says  that  the  company  wants  to 
put  out  a  new  product.  To  launch  it 
successfully  they  need  to  raise  fifty 
thousand  dollars  within  the  next  six 
months.  The  firm 's  money  is  tied 
up   at   the    manufacturing  end." 

"Of  course,  you  have  only  Marion's 
word  for  this,  Jim?  How  did  you 
happen   to   apply   for   the   position?" 

"Crickets,  I  never  applied  for  it. 
I'd  never  have  had  the  nerve.  Mr. 
Marion  dropped  into  the  store  one 
day  last  week  when  you  were  out  at 
dinner.  It  was  that  day  we  received 
the  shipment  of  poor  sweet  potatoes. 
Mr.  Hayes  came  in  with  large  order 
from  the  hotel,  and  I  explained  why 
we  couldn  't  fill  it.  He  said  a  lot  of 
things  about  our  honesty,  and  how 
anyone  within  miles  of  the  village 
would  take  our  word  under  any  con- 
dition." •     ■•■'■ 

"You   mean    that    he    said    anyone 
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Avould  take  your  word,"  amended  Mr. 
Wayland. 

,-.-.."  Well, .  yes ! ' '  Jim  colored  uncom- 
fortably. "Only,  of  course,  he  meant 
yours,  too.  Anyway,  after  he  went 
out,  Mr.  Marion  said  that  I  was  just 
the  man  he  was  looking  for,  and  ask- 
ed me  to  gq  over  to  his  room  that 
night.  I  went.  After  talking  a  while 
he  offered  me  the  position.  :  I  didn't 
decide  to  take  it  until  this  noon.  You 
know  how  things  are  at  home.  Ten 
dollars  more  a  week  and  a  straight 
five  per  cent  commission  is  a  lot  of 
money  to  turn  down." 

'Jit  looks  that  way,  and  yet,  Jim, 
a  safe  twenty  counts  for  more  in  the 
end  than  a  doubtful  forty.  I  wish 
you  had  talked  this  over  with  me 
before   deciding. " 

' '  Well  it  is  too  late  for  regrets 
now ! ' '  Anxious  to  terminate  the  in- 
terview, Jim 's  tone  was  sharper  than 
he  realized.  "I  have  promised  to  be- 
gin work  a  week  from  Monday." 

On  the  appointed  day  Jim  reported 
at  Mr.  Marion's  office.  He  was  given 
several  closely-typed  sheets  of  statis- 
tics to  study,  concerning  the  founding 
of  the  firm,  their  available  assets,  and 
presumable  standing  in  the  city.  He 
learned  that  stocks  were  sold  in  blocks, 
how  to  approach  a  prospect,  how;,  to 
gain  his  interest,  and  how  to  follow 
up  that  interest  until  it  materialized 
in  the  form  of  checks  in  exchange 
for   beautifully    engraved    certificates. 

For  a  week  Mr.  Marion  tutored  him 
diligently.  Jim  was  thoroughly  sold 
on  the  proposition.  He  wished  with 
all  his  heart  that  he  had  thousands  of 
his  own  money  to  invest. 

''•'That  is  what  I  call  .pretty  easy 
sledding, "  he  told  himself  on  his  first 


Saturday.  Then  he  glanced  up  to 
meet  Mr.  Marion's  concentrated  gaze 

"Is.  that  suit  you  have  on  the  best 
one  that  you  have,  Jim?" 

Jim  colored  sensitively.  Clothes 
weren  't  a  major  point  at  the  Wayland 
Market.  Promptness,  honesty,  court- 
esy, and  neatness  counted;  but  suits, 
and  shoes,  and  ties  were  of  minor  im- 
portance. "It  is  my  Sunday  suit," 
he  vouchsafed. 

"I  see!  But  it  is  hardly  good  en- 
ough for  a  stock  salesman  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Marion  Food  Company. 
Use  your  salary  this  week  as  first 
payment  on  a  wardrobe  that  will  do 
justice  to  your  position!" 

"I  can't  do  that.  I  have  to  turn 
in  my  wages  at  home." 

Mr.  Marion  shook  his  head  regret- 
fully. 

"Not  this  time,  Jim!  What  we 
want  is  a  steady  stream  of  orders. 
You  can't  bring  them  in  f  you  go 
after  prospects  looking  like  a  last 
years  rummage  sale.  To  be  success- 
ful, my  boy,  you  have  to  look  success, 
live  it,   think  it,   act   it! 

' '  Borden, ' '  he  named  the  salesman- 
ager,  "  is  coming  down  from  Boston 
tonight.  Monday  he  intends  taking 
you  out  Otisville  way  to  teach  you 
the  knack  of  selling  stock.  You  see 
how  important  it  is  that  you  do  us 
credit. 

Jim  closed  his  mouth  grimly.  Of 
course  Mr.  Marion  was  right.  But 
there  was  a  lot  more  to  being  a  stock 
salesman  than  had  appeared  on  the 
surface.  On  his  way  home  that  noon 
he  went  by  the  Wayland  Market. 
Leon  Masters  was  filling  his  old  piacq 
Not  much  prospect  of  going  back 
there.     Leon   had   been   wanting   that 
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position  for  more  than  a  year.  Oh 
well,  he  wouldn't  have  to  buy  new 
clothes  every  week,  and  that  th-rty, 
plus,  certainly  did  sound  good. 

After  talking  the  matter  ove*-  at 
home  Jim  visited  the  leading  store 
for  men's  clothing  in  the  village,  and 
bargained  for  a  complete  new  outfit. 
He  felt  a  little  sick  at  the  thought  of 
the  monthly  payments  promised.  But 
if  he  made  a  success  of  his  new  work 
the  extra  commissions  would,  take  care 
of    the    payments    on    his    wardrobe. 

Mr.  Marion's  face  beamed  with  ap- 
proval when  he  saw  Jim's  smart  at- 
tire on  Monday.  With  his  honest, 
open  face,  friendly  manner,  and  pros- 
perous appearance,  Mr.  Marion  saw 
the  company  garnering  a  golden  har- 
vest. 

Under  Mr.  Borden's  tutelage  Jim 
learned  the  difference  between  theory 
and  practice  out  in  the  selling  field. 
Despite  the  man's  glib  promises  and 
wonderful  flow  of  eloquence  however, 
more  than  one  prospect  would  have 
withheld  his  order  had  not  Jim  hast- 
ily interposed  with  the  data  learned 
in   the   office   the   previous   week. 

"It  is  all  right  if  you  say  so,  Jim," 
yielded  Mr.  Mellon,  a  retired  farmer 
in  the  neighboring  town.  '"'I'd  take 
your  word  for  anything.  T  haven't 
forgotten  when  I  used  to  trade  with 
you    at    Wayland's." 

"All  the  trouble  with  these  people 
is  they  are  a  lot  of  country  jakes, " 
grumbled  Mr.  Borden  on  their  way 
back  to  the  home  village.  "They 
aren't  used  to  transacting  business 
with  an  up-to-the-minute  salesman. 
They  want  one  of  their  own  kind. 
See  how  quickly  that  old  tightwad 
loosened   up   when   you   put   in   your 


"Marion  can  send  you  out  alone 
after  this.  I  light  out  for  Boston  in 
the  morning.  You  ought  to  clear  up 
a  tidy  little  sum  around  these  dig- 
gings in  the  next  six  months.  Just 
remember  and  keep  away  from  the 
business  men.  We  don't  want  to  let. 
one  of  them  in.  If  we  did,  they'd 
try  to  run  the  whole  concern.  Marion 
has    explained    all    this,    hasn't    he?" 

Jim  nodded.  There  was  something 
about  Borden  he  didn't  trust.  Ho 
liked  a  man  honest  and  square,  with 
a  legitimate  reason  for  every  order 
that  he  gave.  That  was  wha:  Mr- 
Marion  had  done  when  he  "misted 
upon  Jim  buying  a  new  wardrobe. 

When  Jim  arrived  at  the  offk><'  tin- 
next  morning  Borden  had  depaued. 
Mr.  Marion  was  already  the;1}.  He 
looked  up  from  his  desk  to  greet  Jiir 
cordially. 

"Borden  told  me  that  it  was  realty 
you  who  landed  that  Mellon  or^er 
yesterday.  There  will  be  an  extra 
five  dollars  in  your  envelope  Satur- 
day. And  now  we  have  to  get  down 
to  work  on  a  regular  plan. 

"You  kn»w  everyone  around  line. 
don't  you,  Jim.  Know  about  how 
much  each  one  is  worth,  where  their 
money  is  invested,  and  all  that  d  >;,.>  ?" 

"Why,  yes,  I  know  about  .-very- 
one.  And  working  at  the  Wayland 
Market  for  six  years  I  have  heard 
more  or  less  guessing  as  to  their  fi- 
nancial   standing."' 

"Fine!  That  is  exactly  what  T 
counted  on  when  I  engaged  you.  And 
beside  earning  a  good  salary  for  your- 
self, here  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  you  to  get  in  some  real  mission- 
ary   work.     Investing    money    in    the 
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Marion  Food  Company  is  the  chance 
of  a  lifetime. 

"You  had  better  begin  work  this 
morning  with  Mr.  Adams,  your  Bap- 
tist minister.  He  has  just  had  a  neat 
little  sum  of  money  left  to  him.  Be- 
ing of  the  conservative  kind,  he  will 
want  to  tuck  it  into  one  of  the  local 
banks  at  four  per  cent.  We  will  pay 
bini  eight.  Declare  a  dividend  once 
a  year.  And  at  the  end  of  five  years 
buy  back  his  preferred  shares.  That 
will  net  him  a  clear  profit  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  in  addition  to  his  divi- 
dends.    Get    tlie   idea!" 

Jim  got  the  idea,  got  it  so  well  that 
in  the  next  six  months  he  worked  like 
a  beaver.  Everyone  trusted  Jim.  The 
company  had  long  been  established, 
and  Jim's  earnest  espousal  was  suffi- 
cient guarantee  of  the  safety  of  their 
money.  Jim  believed  in  Mr.  Marion 
with  all  the  ardor  of  his  honest,  trust- 
ing nature.  He  read  purported  testi- 
monials from  physicians,  from  nurses, 
and  from  concerns  handling  the  pro- 
duct, and  thought  with  pity  of  the 
white-coated,  white-aproned  boy  lie 
bad  been  six  months  before,  looking 
forward  to  the  promised  twenty  a 
week,  and  feeling  like  an  embryo 
John  D. 

True,  he  was  now  drawing  but 
eighteen  of  his  salary.  But  the  of'ur 
twelve  and  the  five  per  cent  com,m<- 
sion  buying  stock  in  the  company  he 
represented,  in  another  few  years  he 
would  be  one  of  the  solid  iii*mi  of  the 
town.  By  the  end  of  another  week 
Mr.  Marion  would  have  that  Provi- 
dence office  opened,  and  Jim  would 
change  from  this  well-worked  district 
to  larger  and  virgin  territory.  He 
couldn't  remember  ever  feeing  so  bou- 
yant  and   hopeful.     Then   Mr.   Mellon 


went  to  Boston  on  a  trip  and  did  some 
belated  investigating.  The  day  he  re- 
turned   the  blow  fell. 

The  Mariffa  Food  Company  had 
gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  F^r 
months  the  employees  had  recieved 
just  enough  of  their  salaries  to  keep 
them  from  walking  out.  The  ornate 
certificates  were  nothing  but  waste 
paper.  The  large  factory,  one  of 
Jim's  best  selling  arguments,  was 
nothing  but  an  old  barn  on  the  es- 
tate left  to  Mr.  Marion  by  his  grand- 
father, with  a  small  amount  of  ma- 
chinery, and  employing  but  a  handful 
of  men.  The  branch  office  establish- 
ed here  in  the  village  was  opened  for 
the  solo  purpose  of  swindling  the  peo- 
ple. Marion  had  been  arrested  as  he 
was   boarding  an  ocean    liner. 

Jim  heard  the  news  over  the  radio. 
The  next  morning  he  read  a  full  ac- 
count in  the  paper.  He  wished  that 
he  had  never  been  born.  His  own 
wasted  six  months  counted  for  nothing 
when  weighed  against  the  loss  of  mon- 
ey by  the  people  who  had  known  and 
trusted  him  all  his  life.  There  was 
but  one  thing  he  could  do.  Meet  the 
stockholders  and  tell   them   the  truth. 

He  opened  the  office  from  the  rear. 
But  the  sound  of  the  howling,  angry 
mob  out  front  was  plainly  'audible. 
Irate  calls  for  a  police  officer  greeted 
him  shrilly  as  he  threw  the  door  wide. 
For  the  first  few  minutes  he  wonder- 
ed if  they  intended  to  perpetrate  per- 
sonal violence  upon  him.  Then  he 
stiffened. 

''Be  quiet,  all  of  you!''  His  voice 
rang  with  such  unexpected  sharpness 
that  for  a  brief  period  the  angry  roar 
was  silenced.  "I  am  innocent  of  any 
wrong  intention  toward  anyone.  But 
facts  are  facts.     As  thev  stand   I  am 
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as  guilty   as   any   criminal." 

"I  should  say  that  you  were," 
snapped  an  infuriated  woman,  who 
had  been  Jim's  former  Sunday  school 
teacher.  "Didn't  you  know  that  to 
get  our  money  under  false  pretences 
was  stealing?  You  are  no  better  than 
a   thief." 

"I  didn't  know  that  I  was  offer- 
ing false  statements,  I  thought  that 
the  firm  was  sound."  Jim's  face  was 
stricken.  His  voice  was  strained.  "I 
thought  I  was  giving  you  a  wonderful 
opportunity.  Do  you  suppose  that  I 
would  have  taken  one  penny  of  your 
money  if  I  hadn't  been  convinced  that 
I  was  giving  big  value  for  every  dol- 
lar invested?" 

"That  listens  well,"  blustered  an 
indignant  farmer,  who  had  put  the 
major  part  of  his  savings  into  the 
company.  "But  if  you  are  half  as 
honest  as  you  try  to  make  out  why 
didn't  you  know  whether  the  firm 
was  reliable  or  not?  Yon  ought  to 
have  known  there  was  a  Joker  in  the 
pack  when  they  offered  you  big  wages 
for  a  soft  job.  All  you  thought  or 
cared  about  was  to  get  big  money 
for  doing  as  little  work  as  possible." 

"Let  Jim  alone!"  authoritatively 
ordered  Mr.  Adams,  leaving  the  stock- 
holders and  going  over  to  stand  by 
Jim.  "You  ask  why  didn't  he  know? 
Why  didn't  we  know  what  we  were 
investing  our  money  in.  He  is  as 
guiltless  as  the  rest  of  us  in  this  mat- 
ter. Lured  by  the  promise  of  eight 
per  cent,  and  the  two  hundred  dollar 
bonus  within  five  years,  1  invested 
two  thousand  dollars.  How  can  2ny 
of  you  blame  Jim?  If  he  thought 
more  of  the  extra  salary,  weren't  we 
thinking  more  of  the  interest  than  of 


our  principal?  That  is  what  keeps 
swindlers  like  Marion  before  the  pub- 
lic." 

'  'Hut  we  have  broken  no  law  ! ' '  in- 
terjected Miss  Haines,  a  flashing-eyed 
seamstress,  Avhose  invested  fifteen  hun- 
dred in  the  Marion  Food  Company  re- 
presented years  of  sermiping.  "'Jim 
Watson  has  no  use  to  say  that  he  is 
blameless  because  he  didn't  know. 
'Ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  excuse  or 
sin,'  "    she   quoted    significantly. 

''Oh,  well,  there  is  no  use  in  mak- 
ing a  great  row,"  offered  Mr.  Me'lon. 
"I'll  admit  that  I  never  would  have 
bitten  had  not  Jim  vouched  I'or  Die 
reliability  of  the  concren.  Rut  Jini 
was  an  innocent  tool.  I'll  Avager 
that  he  has  made  no  fortune  out  of 
his   six   month's   work." 

"Made  a  fortune?"  blazed  Jim.  "L 
am  in  debt.  Mr.  Marion  insistel  thai 
I  dress  in  a  manner  to  do  credit  to 
my  position.  Of  course  I  was  only 
too  willing  to  listen  to  his  sauve  argu- 
ment that  it  was  to  my  advantage  to 
invest  every  penny  of  my  3ormi>.s- 
sions,  and  all  but  eighteen  dollars  of 
my  salary  with  the  firm. 

"I  have  been  a  fool  all  right.  And 
I  know  that  line  Miss  Haines  has 
quoted  is  true.  There  doesn't  seem 
to  lie  any  more  for  me  to  say  except 
to  add  that  whatever  you  decide  lo 
do  to  me  you  will  find  that  I  am  no 
squealer. " 

"If  you  had  been,  you  wouldn't  '>e 
here  now,"  agreed  Mr.  Mellon.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  crowd  whose  anger 
was  slightly  mollified  by  Jim's  frank 
statements.  "We  all  know  that  lim 
is  innocent.  I  don't  say  that  he  «jan't 
be  placed  under  arrest,  for  whether 
he  can  or  not  I  do  not  know — " 
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>.< 'Place,,  J,im.  Watson  under .  a^resi  ?      bills,  come.,  first.  •  By.,  •th.^-.time    that 
Not  mueh^ '    Doomed   the 'deep'  wive  •   Marion  's  to pM<f-  these  *vM'4  be': any. 


of  'Mr.  Wayland,  forcing  his  wa)j'to; 
Jim's  side,  and  laying  his  hand  "prp- 
tectingly  on  the  boy1  .'.&..,  .shoulder^ 
'"There  isn't  a  person  here,  who  di  es- 
ri't  know  that  rather. . than  intention- 
ally doing  a  dishonest  act,.  Jim  would 
sooner  part'  with  his  right  hand. 
V "I  blame  myself  for  "allowing  Jim 
to  get  into  ( this  mess.  The  firm 
should  have  been  investigated.  But 
I" was  a  little  sore  at  Jim's  leaving 
me  the  way  he  did,  and  I  thought 
that  I'd  give  him  a  chance  to  learn 
that  everything  has  its  price.  An  in- 
experienced boy  doesn't  step  into  a 
thirty  dollar  a  week  position  without 
even  applying  for  it,  unless  there  is 
something   shady    about    the    position. 

"Jim  has  had  his  lesson.  And  I 
guess  it  is  up  to  the  rest  of  you  to 
charge  yours  to  experience,  and  let 
the  .matter    drop." 

."But  if  Marion  hasn't  spent  the 
money,"  .put  i.n  Miss  Haines,  eager- 
ly, "wont  we  get  back,  at  least,  a 
certain  per  cent  of  oar  original  in- 
vestment f 

Mr.   Wayland   shook   his   head. 

"You  are  out  of  luck.     Legitimate 


/thing'     left      for      stockholders.     His 
'  grandfather  did   leave  him  a  fortune, 
■b&L-M&,  fiasc, squandered      it.     Every- 
thing that  he  has  is  mortgaged  to  the 
limit.' '  ! 

"Better'  call  the  case  "dismissed! 
And  next  time  do  your  investigating 
before   the   money  is  paid  over ! ' ' 

•  After  an  hour's  further  parleying 
the  impromptu  meeting  adjourned. 

."I  wish,  that' I  had  never  left  the 
market,"  Jim  said,  when  he  and  Mr. 
Wayland  were  alone  in  the'  office. 
"Now  I  have  no  job,  am  owing  mon- 
ey at  three  different  places,  and  still 
have   the   family   to    support." 

Mr.  Wayland  studied  the  boy  in- 
tently. "Go  home  and  get  into  your 
working  togs,  Jim.  Leon  doesn't  like 
the  work  as  well  as  he  expected.  I'll 
start   you   at   twenty,   and — " 

"And  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr. 
Wayland,"  interrupted  Jim,,  "when 
we  part  company  again,  you  will  be 
the  one  to  serve  the  notice." 

The  manager  of  the  Wayland  Mar- 
ket nodded  his  head  approvingly.  Jim 
had  learned  his  lesson,  and  he  intend- 
ed to  profit  by  what  he  had  learned. 


No,  it  is  not  for  the  rude  breath  of  man  to  blow  out  the  lamp  of  hops. 
Instead,  let  us  hold  it  high,  a  guide  by  day,  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  to 
cheer  each  pilgrim  on  his  way.  For  have  there  not  been  times,  0 
Grod,  when  we  peered  nto  the  gloom,  and  the  heavens  were  hung  With 
black,  and  then  when  life  was  well-nigh  gone,  we  saw  a  light.  It  was 
the  Star  of  Hope! — Elbert  Hubbard. 
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A  FABLEHOW  THE  CROW  WAS  MADE 

BLACK 

(Boys'  Industrial  School  Journal) 
was     first     made      smoke.     Through    this   hole 


When  the  world 
there  was  no  fresh  water  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  except  in  one  place. 
There  were  two  spirits;  the  erow  was 
one  and  the  other  was  a  kind  of  god. 
This  god  was  the  only  being  on  earth 
that  had  any  fresh  water  in  his  pos- 
session. The  water  he  had  in  a  well 
or  cistern  under  his  house  and  guard- 
ed it  very  closely,  sleeping  on  it  at 
night  that  no  one  might  get  any  of 
it  while  he  slept.  One  day  the  erow 
made  him  a  visit,  and  as  he  thought 
the  crow  was  honorable,  he  received 
him  into  the  house  as  a  guest  and 
treated  him  with  courtesy. 

In  the  night  when  the  sri.it;  was 
asleep,  the  crow  opened  the  well,  flew 
down  and  tilled  his  beak  with  fresh 
water.  Now  the  house  was  built 
in  the  old  style  with  a  hole 
in     the     roof     for     the     escape     of 


the    crow 

flew  out  into  the  open  air.  As  Ho 
flew  over  the  land  the  water  drippel 
from  his  beak,  the  drops  forming 
rivers  and  lakes.  The  first  drop  he- 
came  the  Naas  River,  the  second  the 
Yukon,  and  so  on  until  the  rivers  and 
lakes  were  all  formed. 

Meanwhile  the  spirit  awoke  and  im- 
mediately knew  that  the  crow  had 
stolen  the  water.  Now  the  spirit  had 
power,  so  he  held  the  erow  that  he 
could  fly  no  farther,  but  was  held  on 
one  spot  till   the  spirit  came   to  him. 

The  spirit  was  very  angry,  so  he 
took  and  hung  him  by  the  legs  over 
the  firephice,  built  a  fire  of  spruce 
and  pitch  and  smoked  him  till  he  was 
black ;  for  before  this  he  had  been  a 
beautiful  white  bird,  and  everyone 
loved    him    and    admired    his    beaut  v. 


THE  BLACK  TAIL  OF  THE  PTARMIGAN 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  natural  history  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  many  curious  means  that  birds  and  other  animals  possess  of 
deceiving  the  eye  of  their  enemies.  In  speaking  of  upland  game  birds 
one  authority  calls  attention  to  a  remarkable  and  beautiful  instance. 
When  the  ptarmigan  puts  on  its  winter  dress  it  has  a  black  tail.  One 
might  suppose  that  this  would  attact  attention  to  the  bird  crouching  on 
the  snow,  but,  in  fact,  it  serves  for  concealment.  Every  projection  on 
a  snow-field  casts  a  dark  shadow  and  that  is  what  the  tail  of  the  motion- 
less ptarmigan  looks  like,  the  body  of  the  bird  resembling  a  mere  lump 
on  the  white  background.  The  protective  coloration  with  which  nature 
provides  animals  in  order  to  shield  them  from  any  lurking  enemy  is  re- 
markable.— Exchange. 
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HONOR  ROLL-NOVEMBER 


Room  No.  1. 
—A— 

Roy  Henderson,  William  Jackson, 
Albert  Rump,  Talmadge  Wade,  Lee 
Noles   and    Homer   Wyatt. 

— B— 

Monroe  Horton,  James  Bunting, 
Bill  Barkley,  Odell  Brown,  Fessie  Mas- 
sey,  James  Modlin,  Thomas  McKee, 
Dorman  McCotter,  Clyde  Small,  Win- 
tered Barber,  Klbe'rt  Klks,  Johnnie 
Bowers,  Robert  Chattih,  Henry  Easley, 
Ralph  Stepp  and  Harold  Waiters; 

Room  No.  2. 

— A— 

Charles  Butler,  John  G arret,  Ar- 
thur Higgins,  Franklin  Parish,  Myron 
Tomiasan,  Creed  Anderson,  Erne*t 
Campbell,  Tan  French,  Howird  Keeu- 
an  and  Morris  Talbert. 

— B— 
Raymond  Hinson,  Clarence  Helms. 
Marvin  Phillips,  Emory  Shields. 
Johnnie  Wiles,  Bernice  AVilson,  Evert 
Wheeler,  Richard  Bailey,  George  Bris- 
tow,  Alfred  Denton,  Lynwood  Dor- 
man,  Phil  Gibson,  Paul  Huffman,  Uly- 
sses Karnetehes,  Jo  Myrick,  Johnnie 
Beams,  Charles  Rogers,  Junes  Sprink- 
le  and   A.  J.   Allen. 

Room  No.  3 
—A— 
Mahlon  Allen,  Willie  Thomas,  Gra- 


ham  Bosi  and   Thomas  Hicks. 
— B— 

Ben  Chattin,  Arlie  Maddox,  George 
Foust,  George  Smith,  Wylie  Moore  and 
James  Talbert. 

Room  No.  5. 
— A— 
Clyde  Kivet$. 

^-B— 

Thomas  Osteen,  John  Bundy,  Roy  Col- 
bert, J!  B.  Goforth,  Denver  Wooten, 
John  Thompson  and  Joffre  Narron. 

Room  No.  6. 
—A— 
Obie  Harris,  Douglas  Brady,  James 
Camden,    Francis      Trexler,      William 
Wade,   Joe    Boone,   Garland   Mangum, 
William    Handford,    Chester    Mydrs, 
Homer    Smith    and    Pink    Chester. 
— B— 
David   Hill,   Boyce   Green,   William 
Byrd,  Howard  Cable,  James  Chappell, 
Xeal    Howell,    Howard    Baynes,    Her- 
man   Nunnery   and    Cletis    Eason. 
Room  No.  7. 
—A— 
John    Nixon,   Garland    Smith,   John 
Durham,  James  Byrs,  John  Flannery, 
R-ilph    Cross,    Gordon    Parker,    J.    P. 
Williamson,  Jack  Parker,  Lee  Shields 
and  Abraham  Smith. 


"It  is  not  the  buildings  that  make  the  city  great,  but  the  builders." 
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INgTFTPTKp,  JVQTES 


H 


Thirteen    new    boys    were    received  of  Forest  Hill  M.  E.  Church,  Concord, 

during  tire  'past "week.       '  ■  ''••'  conducted  the  serried  'in!  the  auditor- 

— ^—  iura  last  Sunday  afternoon.     This  was 

.  Mr.  -and   Mrs,   R.   R.   Black,   officer  Rev..  Harding' \s  •, first  .    visit .  , to.  .the 

aiyl    matyffn...  of,.  Rutherford    Cottage*  school,  .and  he,  .  ejelighted  his  audience 

have  returned  from  their  vacation,  .  •  with  a   splendid  talk. 


Mr.  Johnson  'and'-' :'Mlss  Goodman 
are  conducting  rehearsals  for  the 
Christmas    program. 


Two  car  loads  of  coal  were  placed 
on  our.  siding  last  week.  They  were 
unloaded  and  the..  coak  '  distributed 
among  -the    various-  cottages. 


The  menu  for  next  Sunday's  din- 
ner will  be  changed  some.  Instead 
of  serving  beef,  we  'will  all  enjoy  a 
generous  portion  of  fresh  pork,  four 
large  hogs  being  killed  last  Thursday. 

In  writing  their  -regular  monthly 
letters  to  folks  at  home  last  week,  the 
boys  were  instructed  to  notify  then' 
relatives  and  friends  that  there  would 
be  rip  visiting  allowed  during  Christ- 
mas week. 


There  has  been  quite  'a  bit  of  ill- 
ness among  our  officers  during  the 
past  two  weeks.  Mr.  W.  M.  Crook, 
is  again  on  duty  after  a  week's  ill- 
ness and  Messrs  T.  V.  Talbert  and 
W.  Gr  Andrews,  who  have  been  con- 
fined to  their  rooms,  are  much  better. 

Rev.    Mr.   Hardin"',  the   new  pastor 


Thanksgiving  Day  was  observed  in 
the:  usual  manner  at-  the  Jackson 
Training  School,  v- -Promptly  afc-.Q;  a.  m. 
both  boys'  and  '  officers,,  armed  •  with 
stick's,  'assembled  '  near  the  Gannon 
Memorial  Building,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  annual  rabbit  hunt  was  on. 
Due  to ■■  heavy  rains  for  several  days 
previous,  the  fields  w,ere  very  muddy 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  we  pursued 
the  elusive  cotton  tails.  After  about 
two  hours  We  returned  to  the  school 
with  48  rabbits.  At  12  o'clock  we  as- 
sembled at  the'  auditorium  for  the 
Thanksgiving  service.  After  the  open- 
ing songs  and  prayer,'  Dr.  L.  A. 
Thomas,  Pastor  of  St.  James  Luther- 
an Church,  Concord,  delivered  an  ex- 
cellent address  on  "Being  Thankful." 
Miss  Helen  Myers,  of  Spencer,  then 
rendered  a  beautiful  vocal  selection. 
The  boys  then  returned  to  their  res- 
pective cottages  to  enjoy  a  Thanks- 
giving dinner  consisting  of:  Baked 
chicken  with  dressing,  rice  and  gravy, 
mashed  potatoes,  fresh  pork  sausage, 
candied  sweet  potatoes,  cold  slaw,  pie 
and  cake.  Two  motion  picture  shows, 
one  in  the  afternoon  and  the  other 
at  night,  brought  to  close  a  very  en- 
joyable Thanksgiving1  Dav. 


An  excuse  is  an  anaesthetic  for  conscience. 
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ex- 

cept    No.    38?    northbound. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington   and    beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Con- 
cord to  discharge  passengers  coming 
from    Washington    and   beyond. 
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Use  all  your  hidden  forces.     Do  not  miss 
The  purposes  of  this  life,  and  do  not  wait 
For  circumstance  to  mold  or  change  your  fate. 
In  your  own  self  lies  destiny.     Let  this 
Vast  truth  cast  out  all  fear,  ail  prejudice, 
All   hesitation.     Know   that   you   are   great, 
Great  with  divinity.     So   dominate 
Environment,  and  enter  into  bliss — 
Love  largeiy  and  hate  nooning.     Hold  no  aim 
That  does  not  chord  with  universal  good. 
Hear  what  the  voices  of  the  silence  say, 
All  joys  are  yours  if  you  put  forth  your  claim, 
Once  let  the  spiritual  laws  be  understood, 
Material  things  must  answer  and  obey. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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CHRISTMAS  IS  COMING 

The  season  of  preparation  is  at  hand.  It  is  also  a  season  of  expectancy. 
Shops  and  windows  are  agloiv.  We  cannot  miss  this.  We  cannot  fail  to  know 
that  preparation  and  expectancy  are  in  the  very  atmosphere.  Why  all  the 
■preparation?  Are  we  preparing  only  to  satisfy  ourselves  and  our  friends 
by  the  gifts  we  are  seeking  to  give? 

Is  the  expectancy  only  one  of  what  we  might  receive?  This  may  all  have  its 
place  but  let  ns  turn  our  thoughts  to  Him  Who  left  His  heavenly  home  for 
our   sakes. 

"Let  every  heart  prepare  Him  room." 
"O   come,   O   come,  Emmanuel." 

May  our  expectancy  be  in  how  we  will  receive  this  precious  gift.  And  do 
not  forget  the  little  ones. 

Their  dear  hearts  are  overflowing  with  joy  Teach  them  the  true  joy.  Teach 
them  the  dear  old  Christmas  carols.  Join  them  in  these.  Teach  them  the  dear 
old  gospel  story  of  Christmas.  Your  own  heart  will  rejoice  and  your  Christ- 
mas season  will  be  one  of  true  happiness. — Selected. 


CONDITIONS  SAME  EVERYWHERE 

Wherever  you  find  extreme  superstition  there  usually  abounds  ignorance — 
one  naturally  follows  the  other.  And  neither  are  they  confined  to  any  partic- 
ular section,  state  or  community.  If  charitably  inclined,  and  if  time  is  taken  to 
meditate  as  to  cause  and  effect,  we  will  soon  conclude  that  people  and  condi- 
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tions  are  the  same  the  world  over.  In  short  we  are  the  architects  of  our  own 
fortunes.  The  whole  thing  hinges  upon  the  manner  in  which  we  use  our  op- 
portunities— whether  used  or  abused.  But,  to  make  a  long  story  short  if  the 
incident  that  occurred  in  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  had  been  staged  in  some  be- 
nighted place  of  our  southland  much  publicity  would  have  been  given  and 
sympathy  for  our  poor  ignorant  white  folks.  This  is  just  an  incident  wherein 
history  repeats  itself.  In  the  town  of  Lourdes,  France,  a  thirteen  year  old 
girl,  in  the  middle  ages,  visited  a  spring  and  there  she  had  a  vision  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  fame  of  this  spring  spread  and  the  sick,  lame  and  blind 
crowded  there  and  were  healed.  At  least  it  was  so  claimed.  According  to 
the  Associated  Press,  in  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  there  has  been  a  repetition  of 
the  Lourdes  experience  in  the  Holy  Cross  cemetery,  where  priests  and  nuns 
today  knelt  beside  members  of  the  laity  at  the  grave  of  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Power, 
in  Holy  Cross  cemetery  as  a  crowd  estimated  at  more  than  50,000  persons  as- 
sembled to  ask  for  divine  intercession  in  the  relief  of  their  bodily  ailments 
since  reports  of  the  curative  qualities  of  the  60-year-old  grave  became  wide- 
spread. 

This  excitement  took  place  not  so  far  from  Boston,  a  city  noted  as  a  com- 
mercial center,  but  first  and  foremost,  is  recognized  as  the  "hub''  of  literary 
attainments  of  the  country. 

THE  FRIEND  OF  MAN 

Thomas  A.  Edison  is  universally  recognized  as  the  "friend  of  humani.\\ .  " 
Every  class  and  condition  of  humanity  has  been  benefitted  by  his  contri- 
bution to  the  progress  of  civilization — the  incandescent  light.  The  wholo 
world  paid  tribute  to  this  great  scientist  on  the  occasion  accepted  as  "The 
Light 's  Golden  Jubilee, ' '  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  perfecting  of  the 
incandescent  light.  To  be  honored  by  the  people  of  your  native  state  is 
considered  just  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary,  but  to  be  universally  accepted  as 
the  "friend  of  humanity"  is  beyond  the  conception  of  the  human  mind.  We 
read  a  tribute  to  Edison,  so  fine,  and  so  worthily  bestowed,  by  Arthur  A  Palm- 
er, we  beg  to  quote  the  same  here.  Perhaps  there  are  many  who  have,  read 
it,  but  no  one  Avill  be  hurt,  or  be  guilty  of  ■a  Avaste  of  time  to  read  it  the 
second  time : 

"He  has  led  no  armies  into  battle — he  has  conquered  no  countries — 
he   has   enslaved   no   people — yet    he    wields    a    power   the    magnitude    of 
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which  no  warrior  ever  dreamed.  He  commands  a  devotion  more  sweep- 
ing in  scope,  more  world-wide  than  any  other  living  man — a  devotion 
rooted  deep  in  human  gmtitude,  and  untinged  by  bias  of  race,  color, 
religion  or  politics. 

"  This  democratic,  kindly,  modest  being  has  bestowed  upon  the  human 

race  blessings  instead  of  bondage,  service  instead  of  serfdom,  construction 

instead   of    conquest.     Possessed    of    an    immeasurable    breadth    of    vison, 

his  world-aspect  comprehends  peoples  rather  than  people,  masses  rather 

than  men. ' ' 

************* 


WHY 

Why  raise  such  a  "'  hullabaloo"  about  John  D.  Rockefeller,  3rd  going  to 
work?  Senator  Simmons  made  the  statement  that  there  was  nothing  new  in 
Hoover's  message— that  was  conclusive  since  understanding  that  there  is  noth- 
ing new  under  the  sun.  So  this  thing  of  a  rich  man's  son  going  to  work  is 
not  news  at  all.  In  fact  we  have  reason  to  presume  such  acts  occur  daily 
without  the  least  bit  of  publicity.  We  know  of  a  young  man  in  this  county  today 
who  is  a  multi-millionaire.  He  clerked  in  a  racket  store  for  a  small  salary.  His 
father  was  rich,  and  rather  than  have  his  young  son  doing  nothing  made 
terms  with  the  proprietor  of  our  once  famed  "Dave  Bostian  Racket  Store"  to 
give ,  a  job,  and  at  the  end  of  each  week  he  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  salary.  Not  until  this  young  man  was  of  mature  years  did 
he  understand  how  in  the  world  he  was  so  fortunate  to  be  one  of  the  employees 
of  this  popular  store. 

»*****#***** 

A  STUPENDOUS  AND  VERY  NECESSARY  WORK 
The  number  of  workers,  150,000  men  and  women,  who  enlist  yearly,  between 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  to  put  on  the  campaign  to  sell  Christmas  Seals, 
is  an  indication  that  people  are  better  understanding  the  necessity  of  making 
war  against  tuberculosis  in  its  early  stages.  It  is  thoroughly  understood  by 
each  county  unit  in  charge  of  this  specific  work  that  the  most  of  the  money 
realized  from  the  sale  remains  in  the  county,  and  is  used  to  minister  to  the 
indigent  tubercular  and  to  conduct  clinics  for  the  benefit  of  all — rich  or  poor 
who  need  the  advice  of  a  specialist.  So  quite  naturally  when  the  call  comes 
for  volunteers   in   the    sale   of   seals,   the   response   is   immediate,    the    call    is 
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appealing.  The  money  realized  therefrom  not  only  helps  to  save  the  life  of 
some  innocent  victim,  but  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  others  who  perhaps  would 
have  been  ignorant  without  the  blessed  privilege  of  the  tubercular  clinics.  The 
Sanatorium  Sun  gives  out  this  information  that  is  gratifying: 

"Marked  achievement  has  been  the  result  of  this  wise  scheme  of  organi- 
zation. Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  the  Christmas  Seal  funds 
have  helped  to  cut  the  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  in  half.  But  there 
has  been  no  remission  in  effort  on  this  account,  for,  strange  'is  it  may  seem, 
this  disease  is  by  no  means  conquered.  It  is  still  true  that  tuberculosis 
kills  more  people  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty  than  any  other 
disease.  This  is  the  working  period  of  life,  Avhen  responsibilities  are 
heaviest  and  sickness  affects  dependents  in  the  greatest  degree.  There 
has  been,  and  there  will  be,  no  abatement  in  the  campaign  to  eliminate 
tuberculosis  from  American  civilization  until  this  preventable  disease 
has  at  last  been  completely  prevented.'' 

We  were  delighted  and  felt  honored  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  the 
Stanly  News  and  Press.  We  read  the  reminiscent  story  of  the  turbulent  days  of 
the  ''Editor  Boy's"  experience  in  his  first  venture  in  aiewspaperdom.  There 
were  many  names  recorded  in  this  article  that  awakened  pleasant  memories 
and  brought  back  experiences  of  happy  by-gone  days.  As  much  as  we  dislike 
to  admit  to  the  accumulating  years  we  have  to  say  that  the  picture  of  the 
' 'boy-editor"  J.  D.  Bivens,  did  him  full  justice.  In  its  first  issue  the  statement 
is  made  that  the  hope  of  this  splendid  publication  is  ' '  not  to  advance  along  with 
the  county,  but  the  managers  hope  to  be  able  to  lead  the  county  as  it  advances.'' 
We  were  just  a  little  disappointed  in  the  naming  of  this  paper.  We  thought 
it  would  read:   "The  Stanly  News-Press." 

*  ■»  *  *   #  *  *  *  *  *   *  *  •* 

"BE  CAREFUL  DICK." 

Mrs.  Richard  Evelyn  Byrd,  mother  of  commander  Richa-J  Byrd,  the  dar- 
ing aviator  who  made  the  flight  over  both  Poles,  had  the  privilege  of  talking 
ovei  radio  to  her  distinguished  son  while  on  a  visit  to  her  son,  Governor 
Henry  Byrd,  at  the  executive  mansion,  Richmond,  Va.  We  do  not  know 
the  message  in  full,  but  one  sentence,  ' '  be  careful  Dick, ' '  shows  the  anxious 
heart  of  a  mother  for  her  boy.  Mrs.  Byrd,  the  mother  of  these  two  disfin- 
guished    Virginians,    thoroughly    enjoys    an    airplane    flight,    despite    her    ad 
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vaneed  years,  and  never  fails  to  fly  if  the  opportunity  is  given.     Shi:  too  i.- 
a  good  sport. 


************* 


BOYS'  CHRISTMAS  FUND 


Let  us  again  remind  our  readers  that  the  Jackson  Training  School  boys 
are  looking  forward  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  to  the  Christmas  season. 
We  are  hoping  by  generous  contributions  from  the  "friends  of  the  boys" 
to  be  able  to  give  each  one  of  our  youngsters  a  bag  of  good  things,  as  we  have 
in  the  past.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  following  contributions.  Who'll 
be  the  next? 

The  Stonewall  Circle,  Concord $  10.00 

Mr.  Herman  Cone,   Greensboro, 50.00 

F.  H.  Ross  and  Co.,  Charlotte 10.00 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Cannon,  Concord 10.00 

Dove-Bost    Co.,    Concord 5.00 

T.  M.   Shelton,  Charlotte 5.00 

"A  Friend  of  the  Boys,"  Greenville,  S.  C 5.00 

Rev.  Thos.  W.  Smith,  Winnsboro,  S.  C 2.00 

Mr.  Julian  Price,  Greensboro 10.00 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Earnhardt,  Charlotte 10.00 

Spartan  Grain  and  Mill  Co,  Spartinburg,  S.  C 10.00 

Cash   10.00 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


(Old  Hurrygraph) 


My  idea  of  a  sane  man  is  one  who 
laughs    heartily    at    his    wife's   jokes, 
and  does  not  express  mirth  after  he 
has  told  one  of  his  own. 
— o — 

There    is    just    one    thing    in    this 
world  that  prevents  the  average  man 
from  being  good,  and  what  he  ought 
to   be.     That    is   human    nature. 
■ — o — 

A  Durham  housewife  inquired  of 
her  hubby  how  so  many  empty  hot- 
ties  got  into  the  cellar.  Hubby  re- 
plied that  he  could  not  account  for  it, 
as  he  ''never  bought  an  empty  bottle 
in  his  life." 

— o — 

It  is  told  in  the  papers  that  a  Bos- 
ton man  took  unfair  advantage  of  his 
wife.  She  accused  him  of  slapping 
her  while  she  was  asleep.  The  cow- 
ard. He  dare  not  do  that  while  she 
Avas   awake. 

— o — 

A  new  invention  is  rubber  dishes 
in  artistic  designs.  They  will  not 
break  or  nick.  They  certainly  will  be 
useful  in  families  where  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  throwing  dishes  about, 
and  at  each  other,  when  enraged. 
They  are  not  liable  to  cause  any  ser- 
ious  damage. 

— o — 

A  boy's  ears  are  his  mother's 
greatest  concern.  And  when  he  mar- 
ries they  become  the  concern  of  his 
Avife.  You  can  always  tell  when  a 
boy  has  fallen  in  love.  He  looks 
after  his  ears  himself.  I  have  often 
thought  that  when  a  wife  sees  a  speck 
on  her   husband's    ear   it   is   an    invi- 


tation and   an  excuse  to  give  his  ear 
a   ring,   which   she  generally  does. 
— o — 

I  heard  a  good  story  of  a  Texan, 
Avho  Avas  expatiating  on  his  State. 
"We  have  a  Avonderful  climate,"  said 
he.  '"'Last  season  Ave  raised  pump- 
kins so  large  that  after  I  had  saAved 
one  in  tAvo,  my  Avife  used  the  halves 
as  cradles  in  which  to  rock  the  bab- 
ies." "That  is  great,"  said  a  New 
Yorker.  ' '  But  let  me  tell  you ;  in  my 
State  it  is  a  common  thing  to  find 
three  full-grown  policemen  asleep  on 
one  beat." 

— o — 

Stepping  out  betAveen  the  acts  at 
the  first  production  of  one  of  his 
plays,  Bernard  ShaAv  said  to  the  au- 
dience :  ' '  What  do  you  think  of  it  V 
This  startled  everyone  for  the  moment, 
but  presently  a  man  in  the  pit  as- 
sembled his  scattered  wits  and  cried 
nut,  "'Rotten!'  ShaAv  made  a  curtsey 
and  melted  the  house  with  one  of  his 
Irish  smiles.  "My  friend,''  he  said, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  and  indicat- 
ing the  croAvd  in  front.  "I  quite 
agree  Avith  you,  but  Avhat  are  Ave  tA\To 
against    so   many." 

— o — 

Governor  Oliver  Max  Gardner,  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  will  go 
down  in  history  as  "The  Friend^ 
Governor",  if  nothing  else  is  to  fea- 
ture his  administration.  That  is  a 
happy  idea  of  his  to  dine  the  news- 
paper men  of  the  state.  It  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  State  that 
such  a  thing  has  been  proposed  by  the 
chief  executive.     That  is  getting  close 
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to  the  newspaper  makers  of  North 
Carolina.  A  friendly  gathering  -around 
the  festive  board  will  get  close  to 
any  body  of  men.  The  fete  is  to  tn'te 
place  on  the  19th  of  the  present 
month,  and  the  central  idea  is  to  im- 
press upon  the  paper  makers  that  you 
can  live  at  home  in  this  state  with 
its  varied  products  from  garden  and 
farm.  I  have  no  doubt  the  press  of 
the  State  appreciates  this  thoughtf ill- 
ness of  the  governor. 
— o — 

It  is  stated  that  a  man  in  London 
has  invented  a  dummy  that  can  write 
his  own  name.  I  understand  that  in 
this  country  they  are  making  dummies 
to  perform  all  kinds  of  activities. 
What  surprises  me  is  what  anybody 
wants  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  inventing 
dummies  in  this  age.  We've  had  'em 
all  along.  .    . 

— o — 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
instead  of  getting  down  to  "brass 
tacks,"  as  the  saying  goes,  and  help- 
ing the  country  on  the  road  to  pros- 
perity, and  a  better  state  of  affairs 
in  its  business  activities,  is  given  to 
the  idea  of  investigating  every  kind 
of  a  thing.  From  a  casual  observation 
it  would  seem  that  the  Senate  is  for- 
ever starting  investigations — and  rare- 


ly carrying  any  of  them  to  a  definite, 
or  even  satisfactory,  conclusion.  Eith- 
er the  public  and  semi-public  affairs 
of  this  country  are  being  conducted 
in  a  decidedly  rotten  manner  or  the 
Senate,  and  Congress  in  general,  is 
unjustifiably  meddlesome.  Whichever 
the  situation  may  be,  it  is  bad.  Con- 
stant interference  with  business  is 
bound  to  make  business  skittish  and 
jumpy.  The  head  of  any  business 
naturally  hesitates  to  start  new  ven- 
tures or  extend  old  ones  when  at  any 
moment  a  governmental  finger,  from 
any  one  of  the  several  departments, 
may  be  poked  into  his  'affairs  while  a 
committee  of  amateurs  conducts  an 
investigation  of  something  it  is  not 
competent  to  understand.  This  is  bad 
for  everybody.  Business  that  should 
be  speeding  along  on  sixteen  cylinders 
limps  along  on  eight,  and  stockholders 
must  be  content  with  half  the  divi- 
dends they  should  be  receiving.  Fur- 
ther, a  business  doing  only  half  the 
production  of  which  it  is  capable  em- 
ploys only  half  the  men  it  could  use 
if  allowed  to  speed  up.  What  the 
country  needs  is  rest  from  so  much 
agitation,  and  a  chance  to  carry  on 
its  business  in  a  fair  and  legitimate 
manner. 


A  COURTEOUS  WITNESS 

A  freshman  was  called  as  a  witness.  He  mumbled  his  words  so  that 
the  stenographer  could  not  hear  him.  The  judge  told  him  to  turn  around, 
face  the  stenographer,  and  speak  plainly..  "Speak  to  the  stenographer," 
the  prosecutor  said  sternly.  "How  do  you  do?"  said  the  young  man, 
with  much  dignity,  as  he  rose  and  bowed  deeply. 


-The  Sunday  School  Messenger, 
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THOMAS  ALVA  EDISON 

(Boys'  Industrial  School  Journal) 

"He  has  led  no  armies  into  battle — he  has  conquered  no  countries — he  has 
enslaved  no  people  yet — he  wields  a  power  the  magnitude  of  which  no  warrior 
has  ever  dreamed.  He  commands  a  devotion  more  sweeping  in  scope,  more 
world-wide  than  any  other  living  man — a  devotion  rooted  deep  in  hmnan  grati- 
tude, and  untinged  by  bias  of  race,  color,  religion  or  politics." 


Of  the  illustrious  names  on  the 
pages  of  humanity's  history  none 
stands  out  more  than  that  of  Thomas 
Alva  Edison.  We  are  all  his  debtors 
and  for  that  reason  the  whole  world 
will  stop  on  October  21  to  pay  homage 
to  him  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  invention  of  the  incandescent 
lamp.  Tribute  to  his  mechanical  and 
electrical  contributions  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  world  will  come  not  only 
from  this  country  but  from  the  na- 
tions of  every  continent. 

Thomas  Alva  Edison  was  born  iat 
Milan,  Ohio,  February  11,  1847,  where 
he  spent  the  first  seven  years  of  his 
life.  In  1851  the  Edison  family  mov- 
ed to  Port  Huron,  Michigan.  Even  in 
these  first  seven  years  at  Milan  the 
observant  and  investigating  mind 
which  so  distinguished  him  in  later 
life  made  itself  apparent.  It  is  re- 
lated that,  on  one  occasion  after  notic- 
ing a  goose  sitting  on  some  eggs  and 
later  the  goslings  running  about,  he  dis- 
appeared for  some  time.  A  search 
was  made  and  young  Edison  was  found 
sitting  on  a  collection  of  hen  and  goose 
eggs  with  the  idea  he  could  also  hatch. 

In  Port  Huron  it  is  said  that  Edi- 
son attended  school  for  three  months 
and  according  to  his  version  he  was 
consistently  at  the  foot  of  the  class. 
Edison's  mother,  however,  was  a  wo- 
man of  no  little  culture  and  well  in- 


formed, having  taught  school  at  one 
time.  She  undertook  'to  instruct 
Thomas  or  "Al,"  as  he  was  known 
then,  .and  before  reaching  the  age  of 
twelve  he  had  studied  several  solid 
textbooks   on   history. 

The  investigating  mind  of  young 
Edison  also  asserted  itself  in  Port 
Huron  when  he  gave  a  chore  boy  a  huge 
amount  of  Seidlitz  powder,  believing 
that  it  would  form  a  gas  within  and 
cause  him  to  overcome  the  law  of 
gravity  and  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  fly.  The  chore  boy  flew,  not  up- 
ward as  Edison  had  hoped,  but  in- 
stead to  a  distant  and  secludded  spot 
in  the  backyard  where  he  remained 
for  quite  some  time.  At  another  time 
Edison  built  a  fire  in  a  neighboring 
barn  with  the  result  that  the  barn 
was  completely  destroyed.  The  after- 
math of  this  experiment  was  a  whip- 
ping in  the  public  square.  Like  most 
boys  Edison's  early  experiments  were 
misunderstood  and  he  was  the  recipi- 
ent of  many  a  good  licking. 

About  this  time  Edison  spent  most 
of  his  time  and  pocket  money  on 
chemical  experiments.  He  had  at  one 
time  in  his  mother's  cellar  a  laboratory 
with  some  two  hundred  bottles,  all 
marked  "Poison."  This  "mess"  his 
mother  ordered  out,  but  upon  Edison's 
plea  it  was  allowed  to  remain  under 
lock   and   key. 
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With  the  argument  that  he  needed 
more  money  for  experimental  mater- 
ial Edison  obtained  parental  permis- 
sion to  apply  for  the  concession  to 
act  us  newsboy  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
trains  between  Port  Huron  and  De- 
troit. He  obtained  the  concession  and 
began  the  work  which  was  on  a  run 
from  seven  in  the  morning  to  nine- 
thirty  at  night.  After  a  while  he  had 
an  assistant  and  his  stock  in  trade 
branched  out  from  newspapers  to 
candy,  bread  and  tobacco.  Coming  in 
contact  with  the  telegraph  offices  of 
the  railroad,  Edison  became  extremely 
interested  in  telegraphy.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  laboratory  which  he  had 
been  permitted  to  install  in  the  bag- 
gage car,  he  bought  an  old  printing 
press  and  commenced  publication  of 
his  own  newspaper,  '''The  Weekly 
Herald,"  which  consisted  of  news 
items  gleaned  from  the  railway  tele- 
graph. Edison  was  the  reporter,  edi- 
tor, compositor,  make-up  man,  press- 
man, devil,  advertising  manager,  cir- 
culation manager  and  news  agent  of 
this  paper,  which  had  a  circulation  of 
four  hundred  copies  a  month.  After 
carrying  on  his  long  day's  work,  Edi- 
son and  a  boy  chum  experimented 
with  a  telegraph  line  between  their 
two  homes.  This  system  was  sud- 
denly exterminated  by  a  wandering 
cow  becoming  entangled  in  the  wires. 

For  the  Christmas  trade,  Edison  had 
stocked  his  train  store  with  a  large 
supply  of  apples,  raisins  and  other 
delicacies— a  train  wreck  scattered 
Edison  and  his  supplies  along  the 
tracks  and  rather  than  see  such  waste, 
Edison  attempted  to  eat  as  many  of 
the  apples  as  possible  with  the  result 
that  the  family  doctor  "had  the  time 


of   his   life    with   him. ' ' 

The  traveling  printing  office  and 
laboratory  flourished,  but  disaster  be- 
fell it  when  one  day,  as  the  baggage 
car  lurched  around  a  curve,  a  phos- 
phorous stick  was  thrown  to  the  floor 
and  started  a  lively  blaze.  The  con- 
ductor lost  his  head  and  temper  and 
after  putting  out  the  fire  put  Edison 
and  his  entire  equipment  from  the 
train  at  the  next  station,  soundly  and 
brutally  boxing  the  youn°-  man  'p  ears. 
Edison's  deafness  is  a  result  of  the 
blows  of  the  "rattled''  conductor. 

His  interest  in  telegraphy  never 
w?»ned  and  one  day  while  at  the  sta- 
tion he  saved  the  life  of  the  station - 
agent's  son  from  the  wheels  of  a  car. 
As  a  reward,  Mackenzie,  the  agent, 
offered  to  instruct  Edison  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  train  telegraphy. 

He  learned  rapidly  and  a  new  chap- 
ter in  his  life  began  For  Several  years 
he  passed  from  job  to  job,  becoming 
more  efficient  and  continuously  study- 
ing the  principles  of  telegraphy, 
which  were  at  the  time  very  crude. 
From  city  to  city  Edison  went  as  a 
telegTapher.  He  had  developed  un- 
canny ability  at  receiving  and  send- 
ing messages  with  rapidity  and  clarity. 

In  18(18,  iafter  roving  the  middle 
west,  Edison  made  his  way  to  Boston, 
where  he  went  to  work  for  the  West- 
ern Union.  The  Boston  offices  were 
overrun  with  cockroaches.  They  would 
invariably  sally  forth  in  droves  about 
midnight  when  one  of  the  men  was 
in  the  habit  of  eating  his  lunch.  The 
bugs  became  such  a  nuisance  to  Edi- 
son that  he  attached  current  to  two 
strips  of  tinfoil  beside  his  table  so 
that  whenever  a  cockroach  came  in 
contact  with  both  strips  at  the  same 
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time   it    was   electrocuted. 

Because  of  the  slight  run  in  with 
his  employers,  Edison  was  relieved  of 
his  duties  as  a  press  telegrapher.  He 
then  seriously  applied  himself  to  ex- 
periment and  investigation  and  built 
a  working  model  of  a  vote  recorder. 
This  was  his  first  patented  inventioii, 
■a  patent  being  issued  him  on  June  1. 
1869.  There  was  little  demand  for 
the  recorder  so  he  bent  his  energy  to 
the  perfecting  of  a  stock-ticker  with 
a  telegraphic  ticker  service.  He  had 
about  forty  subscriptions  for  this  ser- 
vice, but  it  did  not  pay. 

With  just  enough  money  to  pay  for 
his  boat  trip,  Edison  went  to  New 
York.  Tired  and  hungry,  he  roamed 
the  streets  in  New  York  until  a  friend 
obtained  permission  for  him  to  sleep 
in  the  battery  room  of  the  Gold  In- 
dicator Company.  This  company  man- 
aged a  service  which  supplied  clients 
with  a  telegraphic  report  of  the  mar- 
ket trends  of  gold.  Edison,  still 
broke  and  unemployed,  chanced  to  be 
in  the  company  office  one  day  when 
the  apparatus  came  to  a  standstill. 
Everyone  rushed  about  greatly  excit- 
ed, the  manager  shouting,  "Fix  it, 
fix  it."  Edison,  who  had  studied  the 
working  of  the  machine,  stepped  up 
and  adjusted  a  spring  which  had  loos- 
ened and  thereby  saved  the  day.  As 
a  result  he  Avas  offered  the  manager- 
ship of  the  entire  plant.  He  accept- 
ed and  went  to  work,  improving  the 
system  in  numerous  ways.  The  in- 
vention in  connection  with  the  stock 
and  gold  reporting  machines  brought 
Edison  his  first  check— $40,000.  Upon 
receiving  this  sum  when  he  had  ex- 
pected no  more  than  three  thousand, 
Edison  in  his  own  words,  said  he  came 


uas  near  fainting  as  ever  he  got." 

With  this  money  he  opened  a  shop 
in  Newark  and  with  a  force  of  men 
he  began  experimenting  on  the  tele- 
graph. He  worked  long  hours,  spar- 
ing neither  himself  nor  his  men. 

Between  1871  and  1875  he  had  im- 
proved the  early  experiments  with 
the  typewriter,  invened  the  mimeo- 
graph machine  and  developed  the 
duplex  and  quadruple  telegraph  sys- 
tems. 

While  in  Newark,  Edison  married 
Miss  Mary  G.  Stillwell.  In  1876  he 
forsook  Newark  for  Menlo  Park. 
Here  Edison  gave  up  manufacturing 
and  devoted  his  entire  time,  and  that 
may  be  taken  almost  literally,  to  re- 
search. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  had  been 
working  on  the  telephone  and  had 
developed  a  system  which  was  a  mag- 
neto-telephone and  although  impul- 
ses passed  short  distances  they  were 
very  weak  and  words  were  unrecog- 
nizable. Edison  invented  the  carbon 
transmitter  and  the  induction  coil 
which  made  possible  the  transmission 
of  the  human  voice  over  greater  dis- 
tances. Without  these  improvements 
it  seems  quite  likely  the  telephone 
would  not  have  been  made  possible  at 
the  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1877,  Eidson  caus- 
ed widespread  consternation  Avith  his 
tinfoil  phonograph.  Great  was  the 
interest  in  this  novelty  and  Edison 
AA'as  invited  to  Washington  to  demon- 
strate to  President  and  Mrs.  Hayes 
the  speech  recording  machine.  The 
first  model  was  operated  by  hand  and 
a  stylus  made  the  vocal  impressions 
on  a  cylinder  wrapped  Avith  tin  foil. 
The  result  was  a  faint  squeaky  repro- 
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duetion.  He  constantly  improved  the 
talking  machine  and  once,  it  is  said, 
he  worked  five  continuous  days  and 
nights  in  his  efforts  to  develop  a  bet- 
ter instrument.  By  1910  he  had  more 
than  a  hundred  patents  issued  on  the 
phonograph.  As  he  was  so  deaf  that 
he  could  not  hear  the  machine  more 
than  three  feet  away  one  wonders 
how  he  perf ected  such  a  faithful  sound 
reproducer  as  the  Edison  diamond  disc 
phonograph.  "I  hear  through  my 
teeth,"  he  explained  to  an  interviewer, 
"■and  through  my  skull.  Ordinarily 
I  merely  place  my  head  against  a 
phonograph,  but  if  there  is  some  faint 
sound  I  don't  catch  this  way,  I  bite 
into  the  wood  and  then  I  get  it  good 
and  strong."  It  is  said  that  once  he 
rejected  an  orchestra  record  as  de- 
fective, remarking,  ' '  The  keys  on  that 
fellow's  flute   squeaks.'' 

Going  back  to  1878,  we  resume  the 
main  thread  of  Edison's  career.  After 
taking  his  first  vacation  in  ten  years 
by  hunting  in  Colorado,  he  began  to 
cast  about  for  some  new  enterprise. 
It  was  finally  proposed  to  him  that 
he  study  the  problem  of  subdividing 
the  electric  current  for  illuminating 
purposes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  had  brought  forth 
the  arc  light.  In  1831  Michael  Para- 
day  made  the  forerunner  of  the  dyna- 
mo, thereby  furthering  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  arc  light.  By  1878  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  arc  lighting 
here  and  abroad.  William  Wallace  in 
Connecticut  had  done  much  with  the 
arc  lamp,  but  at  best  it  hissed  and 
fickered,  cast  deep  shadows,  was  bad 
on  the  eyes  and  the  carbons  needed 
constant  replacing.  Furthermore,  burn- 


ing in  an  open  globe,  it  fouled  the 
air  and  was  dangerous  in  combustible 
mills  and  mines. 

In  1841,  Frederick  de  Moleyns  took 
the  first  step  toward  an  incandescent 
lamp  by  enclosing  a  metalic  wire  con- 
ductor in  a  glass  globe  from  which  he 
had  exhausted  most  of  the  air.  It 
was  not  satisfactory  for  common  use. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1878,  Edison 
turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  incandescent  lamp. 
The  Edison  Electric  Light  company 
capitalized  at  $300,000, "was  formed 
and  Menlo  Park  became  the  scene  of 
driving  activity  that  was  to  make  it 
famous.  It  lay  a  bit  west  of  the 
railway  and  above  the  level  of  the 
line — a  half  dozen  or  so  dwelling 
houses,  and,  beyond  these,  the  inclo- 
sure  containing  Edison's  estbalish- 
ment.  In  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
inclosure  was  i9  small  brick  structure 
housing  the  business  office  on  the 
lower  floor  and  Edison's  technical 
library  on  the  upper.  At  the  rear  and 
southwest  of  this  building,  stood  the 
long,  two-story,  frame  main  building. 
Its  first  floor  was  devoted  to  various 
purposes.  Here  were  chemical  labora- 
tories; and  here,  equipped  with  wire 
connections,  was  a  specially  construct- 
ed table  carrying  testing  instruments, 
portable  forms  of  such  instruments 
being  then  unknown.  On  the  second 
floor  was  the  principal  laboratory — 
one  big  room  in  which  were  conducted 
all  major  experiments  in  connection 
with  the  incandescent  electric  lamp. 
Along  the  side  walls  of  the  laboratory, 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  ran  shelves  pack- 
ed with  containers  holding  a  motley 
assemblage  of  chemicals  and  other 
supplies.     Scattered    about    were   bat- 
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teries  of  cells  and  long  tables  covered 
with  many  sorts  of  instruments  and 
apparatus.  At  the  rear  (or  western) 
end  was  an  organ  that  had  been  ob- 
tained from  Hilborne  Roosevelt.  On 
this  organ  Edison  would  sometimes 
"play  tunes  in  a  primitive  way." 

Back  of  the  main  building  was  a 
carpenter  shop  and  the  gasoline-gas 
outfit  and  beyond  it  a  spacious  brick 
machine  shop,  under  whose  roof  were 
also  engine-room  and  boiler.  Behind 
the  machine  shop,  where  Kruesi  was 
in  charge,  a  stretch  of  woods  began. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  set  of 
Wallace  arc-lamps,  which  Edison  had 
brought  to  Menlo,  was  ever  used.  The 
Wallace-Farmer  dynamo  was  presum- 
ably needed  for  service  in  experiments. 
At  any  rate,  while  Edison  was  work- 
ing away  at  his  incandescent  electric 
lamp,  gasoline-gas  was  used  for  arti- 
ficial illumination,  when,  as  was  the 
rule  through  many  months,  the  end 
of  the  day  brought  no  respite  from 
intensive    toil. 

Edison  worked  far  into  the  night, 
and,  after  snatching  a  hasty  meal  and 
a  few  minute 's  sleep,  he  returned  to 
dig  in  again  for  hours  on  end.  He 
used  his  men  without  mercy.  The 
finding  of  some  material  for  the  burn- 
er caused  the  greatest  trouble.  First 
he  used  carbon  and  then  refractory 
metals.  In  his  note-book  he  recorded 
trials  of  some  1600  earths,  minerals 
and  ores. 

In  the  spring  of  1879  a  demonstra- 
tion of  metallic-wire  lamps  was  held, 
but  the  lamps  were  all  blown  out 
after  burning  for  a   moment  or   two. 

By  October  1,  1879,  Edison  had 
made  a  pump  capable  of  creatine;  :1 
practical  vacuum  and  was  experiment- 


ing on  cotton  thread  as  a  burner 
The  thread  was  carbonized  in  .  nickel 
mold.  The  thread  was  extremely  brit- 
tle and  many  a  one  was  broken  be- 
fore it  could  be  carried  to  the  glass 
blowers  and  inserted  in  the  bulb.  At 
last  he  was  successful  and  the  glass 
was  eshausted  of  air  and  sealed.  Cur- 
rent was  turned  on  and  the  sight  for 
which  they  had  long  waited  met  their 
eyes.  That  lamp  continued  at  incan- 
descence for  more  than  forty  hours. 
This  was  October  21,  1879. 

Then  followed  the  adventurous  epi- 
sodes of  the  hunt  for  a  more  practi- 
cal fibre  for  the  burner.  Expeditions 
were  sent  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth  and  in  1900  William  H  Moore 
brought  back  from  Japan  a  bamboo 
fibre  which  was  the  best  at  the  time. 
Eventually  tungsten  was  used,  being 
made  into  filaments  by  a  "squirting 
process. ' ' 

The  making  of  the  incandescent 
lamp  was  only  the  beginning — other 
tasks  fully  as  difficult  lay  ahead.  In 
1880  Edison  installed  at  Menlo  a  dem- 
onstration of  ten  eight-horse  power 
dynamos,  but  there  was  considerable 
Avaste  which  bothered  him  so  he  set 
about  making  plans  to  replace  the 
ten  small  dynamos  with  one  large 
machine.  From  this  evolved  the  cen- 
tral station  idea  and  in  1880  the  Edi- 
son Electric  Illuminating  company 
was  incorporated,  making  use  of  the 
Edison  system  of  generating,  measur- 
ing and  distributing  light.  In  New 
York  on  September  4,  1882,  current 
was  turned  on  for  the  greater  distri- 
bution of  light  for  the  first  time. 

While  engaged  in  this  work,  Edison 
was  Avont  to  keep  a  supply  of  cigars 
in  his  desk,  but  his  assocaites  invari- 
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ably  smoked  them.  Upon  the  advice 
of  a  friend,  he  had  some  cigars  made 
with  hair  and  paper  wrapped  in  them. 
Some  Aveeks  passed  and  the  friend  in- 
quired concerning  the  success  of  the 
joke,  whereupon  Edison  confessed  that 
he  had  forgotten  all  about  it  and  had 
smoked    the    cigars    himself. 

From  the  first  light  company  cam'1 
the  Edison  General  Electric  company 
of  which  Edison  remained  as  president 
until  1892.  In  1884  his  first  wife 
died  and  he  married  Miss  Mina  Miller 
in  1886  and  moved  to  West  Orange 
in  1887. 

In  West  Orange  he  completed  the 
wax  disc  phonograph  and  began  work 
on  the  moving  picture  machine  or 
'■''kinetoscope,"  as  he  called  it.  Ex- 
periments had  been  made  abroad  and 
Edison's  contributions  to  the  motion 
picture  machine  were  chiefly  mechani- 
cal. 

After  the  moving  picture  machine, 
Edison  worked  on  magnetic  ore  separ- 
ating and  milling  and  then  on  the 
making  of  Portland  cement. 

In  1912  he  had  introduced  the 
' '  talking  motion  picture. ' '  In  1915 
he  was  made  president  of  the  Naval 
Consulting  Board  of  the  United  States 
and  rendered  valuable  aid  by  perfect- 
ing several  inventions  for  marine  war- 
fare. From  1917  to  1958  he  was  re- 
tained by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 


During  recent  years  Edison  has 
spoken  of  retiring,  but  has  not  less- 
ened his  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
world.  He  has  spent  more  time  in 
leisure,  however,  traveling  with  his 
close  friends — Ford,  Firestone  and 
Burroughs  (until  his  death).  He  is 
now  working  on  experiments  having 
to  do  with  the  growing  of  rubber  on 
a  commercial  scale  in  this  country. 

A  man  of  tremendous  vitality  of 
both  body  and  brain,  he  has  retained 
his  faculties  extremely  well  to  ad- 
vanced age.  He  has  always  fought 
clear  of  making  a  speech.  His  views 
on  education  are  not  consistent.  He 
was  at  times  berated  the  colleges  and 
at  other  times  granted  their  useful- 
ness to  some  extent.  He  is  a  steady 
smoker  of  black  cigars.  He  "pooh 
pooh 's ' '  mathematics  beyond  simple 
arithmetic  and  has  always  depended 
upon  others  for  most  of  his  involved 
calculations.  He  has  attended  the  col- 
lege of  "Knocks,"  and  although  we 
do  not  read  of  his  degrees  or  sheep- 
skins, it  is  written  everywhere  of  his 
persistency,  good,  common  sense,  hu- 
manity and  organizing  ability.  Edi- 
son seeks  neither  great  wealth  nor 
fame — he  wants  only  opportunity  to 
carry  on  his  work  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  Let  us  all  pause  on  October 
21st  and  join  in  the  world-wide  hom- 
age to  this  "grand  old  man." 


A  cloud  was  shedding  teardrops 
Once  on  a  dreary  day; 

Out  came  a  little  sunbeam, 
And  kissed  them  all  away. 


— Pearls  for  the  Little  One. 
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THE  MIRACLES  AT  MALDEN,  MASS. 


(Exchange) 

A  clipsheet  has  been  sent  us  by  the 
Nation,  of  New  York,  which  describes 
the  recent  furore  over  the  supposed 
cures  at  the  grave  of  Rev.  Patrick 
Power,  Avho  died  60  years  ago.     The 


eally  Mongolian  idiot  children  whom 
they  place  upon  the  muddy,  foul  slab 
(to  cure  idiocy)  ;  the  newspaper  men 
rushing  from  one  crowd  collected 
around    a    reported    cure    to    another 


writer  ascribes  the  fanaticism  to  the      crowd,  taking  names,  and  rushing  off 


newspapers  which  published  t  h  e 
"cures,"  and  thus  brought  over  one 
million  people  from  all  over  the  land 
as  seekers  after  healing  and  for  cur- 
iosity to  visit  the  cemetery.  Believing 
it  will  interest  our  readers,  Ave  publish 
the  clipping  in  full. 

"The  yearning  faith  that  dominates 
the  afflicted  thousand-:  kneeli'ig  day 
and  night  at  the  grave  if  Father  Pat- 
rick J.  Power,  at  Maiden  at  the  faith 
shown    and    horror    at    the    suffering 


to  the  telephone  across  the  street; 
the  sergeant  and  patrolman  at  the 
grave  trying  to  keep  the  kneelers  mov- 
ing, yanking  them  up  from  kissing  the 
stone  and  (in  case  of  the  sergeant) 
treating  them  just  like  a  fodtball 
crowd,    even    telling   this    woman    "to 

get    the out    of    here!     You've 

been  in  here  nineteen  times  already!" 
' '  Since  the  newspapers  published  re- 
ports of  cures,"  continues  Mr.  Jack- 
son, "more  than  -a  million  and  a  quar- 


and  at  the  apparent  violation  of  the      ter  people  in   all   stages  of  affliction, 


human  intellect  in  some  of  the  actions 
comprising  the  demonstration  of  faith. 
'"The  commercialism  involved  is 
ghastly:  the  slab  over  the  grave  cov- 
ered with  money  dropped  by  the  kneel 


disease,    and    deformity    have    prayed 
at  this  Maiden  grave.   .   . 

"Tracing  the  origin  of  the  present 
appaling  flocking  of  pilgrims,  one  in- 
stantly realized  that  it  would  not  and 


ers;  the  two  wastebaskets  filled  with      could   not   have   happened   except   for 


money  and  emptied  two  or  three  time; 
a  day;  the  mountainous  pile  of  scarce- 
ly-burnt vigil  candles  in  the  rear  of 
the  cemetery  chapel  which  are  re- 
moved to  make  room  for  other  cand- 
les by  three  shifts  of  boys  working 
day  and  night  just  as  soon  as  the 
people  praying  by  them  (and  mak- 
ing a  contribution  of  anything  from 
10  cents  up  for  each  candle)  have 
left  the  chapel  (a  flat  violation  of 
the  religious  theory  of  the  vigil  light)  ; 
the    hordes    and    hordes    of    crippled 


the  newspapers.  St.  Joseph's  Parish 
adjoins  the  cemetery  and  Father  Pat- 
rick Walsh  of  that  parish  is  interest- 
ed with  the  spiritual  demands  of  the 
burial  ground.  At  a  morning  mass 
on  Sunday,  October  27,  Father  Walsh 
announced  that  cures  at  Father  Pow- 
er's grave  had  been  reported  to  him. 
He  asked  members  of  his  congregation 
to  inform  him  of  any  they  heard 
about.  The  city  editor  of  Boston's 
only  tabloid  happened  to  be  attending 
that  mass;   likewise   a   relative   of   an 


children  howling  at  the  treatment  ofPce  boy  on  the  Boston  Globe.  The 
forced  upon  them;  the  tragically  ig-  tabloid  city  editor  and  the  boy's  re- 
norant  and  faithful  mothers  with  typi-     la  live  heard  Father  Walsh's  announce- 
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ment  and  also  heard  an  altar  boy  re- 
port after  the  service  the  cure  of  his 
mother's  deafness.  The  city  editor 
sent  a  man  to  interview  the  altar 
boy's  mother. 

The  tabloid  city  editor  went  ahead 
with  the  material  on  hand.  He  play- 
ed it  on  the  front  page  with  streamer 
headline  and  pictures.  The  Globe 
hesitated  a  day  or  two  and  then  print- 
ed the  story.  The  cemetery  officials 
were  incensed  with  the  tabloid  re- 
porter for  publishing  the  story  ahead 
of  their  intended  time.  They  tried 
to  keep  him  from  the  cemetery.  But 
he  won  out.  More  cures  were  report- 
ed. 

The  outstanding  case  among  all 
those  vet  reported  is  that  of  Laura  J. 
Moody,  18,  of  15  Hamilton  Street, 
Dorchester.  Miss  Moody  Avas  carried 
to  the  cemetery  on  Armistice  Day  in 
what  she,  the  newspapers  and  her 
doctors  described  as  a  plaster  cast 
from  neck  to  hips.  She  was  said  to 
be  suffering  from  an  incurable  spinal 
deformity.  She  had  been  in  the  City 
Hospital  for  eleven  months  and  had 
not  walked  for  more  than  a  year  She 
was  doomed,  so  her  family  doctor, 
she  and  her  family  said,  to  a  bed- 
ridden life.  She  fainted  on  the  cement 
slab  over  Father  Power's  remains 
(the  marble  marker  resting  on  this 
cement  slab  on  six  pedestals  of  a  foot 
in  height  had  been  jarred  from  its 
base  and  somewhat  damaged  by  the 
crowd  of  150,000  the  day  before  and 
had,  therefore,  been  removed  by  the 
cemetery  officials.)  She  was  take11 
outside  the  cemetery  in  an  automobile,, 
there  revived,  declared  she  could  walk, 
and  did  so,  back  into  the  cemetery  to 
the   grave,   where    she     prayed.     She 


then  arose  and  went  to  the  <  hapel 
some  200  yards  distant  where  she  left 
her  plaster  cast  on  the  altar. 

"The  house  officers  at  the  hospital 
who  saw  Miss  Moody  day  in  and  day 
out,"  says  Mr.  Jackson,  "were  blunt. 
'Most  of  her  trouble  was  hysteria. 
When  we  wanted  her  to  walk  she 
wouldn't  try."  The  X-ray  pictures 
of  her  spine  are  the  crucial  test.  One 
taken  soon  after  her  admission  to  the 
hospital  showed  a  slight  cloudiness 
Avhich  gave  basis  to  the  suspicion  of 
spinal  arthritis.  Another,  taken  soon 
thereafter,  was  negative,  showing  the 
spine  to  be  normal.  Others,  taken  at 
rather  frequent  intervals  throughout 
her  eleven  months'  stay,  were  nega- 
tive. Several  X-rays  were  taken  just 
before  her  discharge  from  the  hospi- 
tal.    They   were   all    negative. 

"I  had  an  interview  with  Dr.  Dana, 
the  visiting  staff  physician.  'No,'  he 
agreed,  'there  was  nothing  physically 
wrong  with  her  when  she  was  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital,  so  far  as 
Ave  could  determine.  But  she  had  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  invalidism  and 
might  never  have  got  onto  her  feet. 
Her  experience  at  the  cemetery  broke 
the  habit  of  invalidism."  I  asked 
him  if  any  one  of  a  number  of  other 
experiences,  including  treatment  by  a 
psychiatrist,  might  not  have  been  "the 
precipitating  factor'  in  breaking  her 
habit  of  invalidism.  "Yes,"  he  ad- 
mitted. 

"Another  Zola  is  needed  to  describe 
the  scene  at  the  cemetery,"  concluded 
Mr.  Jackson.  "What  he  wrote  in  de- 
scription of  Lourdes  applies  here. 
Whether  the  Church  intends  to  gather 
proof  of  the  reported  cures  and  set 
up   a   permanent   shrine — the   first   in 
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the  United  States — is  not  known.  In  thirty  years  ago  (when  modern  news- 
any  event  the  Church  moves  slowly  paper  methods  were  not  in  vogue.) 
and  cautiously  in  such  matters.  It  The  Boston  newspapers  meanwhile 
will  probably  be  years  before  any-  are  trading'  on  the  sincere  faith  of 
thing  official  is  announced,  though  the  their  hundreds  of  thousands  oJ"  read- 
first  cure   at  the  grave  was  reported  ers. 


BEAUTIFUL  HILLS  OF  CABARRUS 

Beautiful,  beautiful  hills  of  Cabarrus, 
That  'neath  our  southern  skies  repose ; 
Your's  are  the  charms  that  wonderfully  cheer  us, 
Here  bloom  the  lily  and  the  rose. 

Sparkling  are  the  waters  that  merrily  flow, 
Through  all  your  vales  and  meadows  sweet; 
Here  teeming  millions  of  cotton  blossoms  blow, 
By  the  fair  fields  of  corn  and  wheat. 

The  gardens  amid  the  hills  of  Cabarrus 
Are  pictures  of  beauty  indeed; 
Filed  with  tomatoes  and  luscious  strawberries, 
Loads  of  melons  with  sweet  red  meat. 

High  on  the  illustrious  roll  of  fame  will  stand 
The  names  of  heroes  dwelling  here, 
Among  the  flrst  in  all  our  glorious  land 
Their  independence  to  declare. 

Beautiful,  beautiful  hills  of  Cabarrus, 

The  half  has  never  yet  been  told; 

Marvelous  are  the  treasures  your  depths  possess, 

Glittering  gems  and  shining  gold. 

Enchanting  are  the  groves  adorning  ye  hills, 
Where  the  schools  and  churches  appear; 
Each  true  patriot's  heart  with  ecstasy  thrills, 
To  see  the  children  gathered  here. 

Hark  to  the  soul-stirring  melodies  ringing, 
From  thousands  of  spindles  and  looms ; 
Hear  the  roseate  girls  cheerfully  singing, 
Jubilant  songs  in  happy  homes. 

— Henry  Denny. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS 


(Exchange) 


Since  the  glory  of  the  first  Christ- 
mas, Avhen  the  shepherds  wondered 
and  worshipped  on  the  hills  and 
the  wise  men  came  from  the  East 
bringing  their  precious  gifts  to  the 
Infant  Redeemer,  it  has  been  the 
habit  to  show  by  gifts  how  4the  Spirit 
of  the  Master  possesses  the  hearts  of 
the  disciples.  The  social  value  of  the 
habit  of  giving  >3t  Christmas  cannot 
be  overestimated.  It  cultivates  senti- 
ment, which  is  the  strongest  force  in 
the  human  heart  and  of  greatest  value 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  makes 
a  brighter  world  and  Avakens  joy  in 
millions   of  hearts. 

But  a  few  words  of  warning  should 
be  spoken  about  gifts.  It  is  possible 
to  let  pride  destroy  simplicity  in  giv- 
ing and  receiving  and  so  to  make 
Christmas  a  burden  instead  of  an  in- 
spiration.    It  is  possible  also  to  cor- 


rupt ourselves  and  others  with  this 
sweet,  good  custom,  for  our  gifts  may 
be  selfish.  A  few  years  ago  one  of 
our  dailies  contained  a  cartoon.  A 
man  loaded  with  packages  was  hur- 
rying up  one  of  the  main  streets. 
He  was  flooded  with  light.  But  with- 
in the  shadow  at  the  entrance  to  a 
wretched  alley,  some  ragged,  shiver- 
ing children  looked  out  with  wistful 
and  longing  eyes.  The  artist  named 
his  picture,  "Blinded  by  the  Christ- 
mas Light."  By  all  means  let  us 
make  Christmas  bring  the  highest  joy 
to  the  home,  but  those  pale,  hungry, 
ragged,  shivering  figures  in  the  dark- 
ness, in  the  hovels,  in  the  alleys  should 
never  be  forgotten.  Forgetting  such 
as  these  spoils  Christmas  in  the  heart. 
The  unselfish  gift  embodies  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Christmas  Christ  created 
in  the  world. 


CHRISTMAS  SUNSHINE 

Oh,  let  thy  heart  make  melody, 

And  thankful  songs  uplift, 
For  Christ  Himself  has  come  t,o  be 

Thy  glorious  Christmas  gift. 
A  happy,  happy  Christmas, 

And  a  happy,  happy  year; 
Oh,  we  have  not  deserved  it, 

And  yet  we  need  not  fear. 
For  Jesus  has  deserved  it, 

And  so,  for  Jesus'  sake, 
This  cup  of  joy  and  blessing 

With  grateful  hand  we  take. 


— Frances  Ridley  Havergal. 
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LEISURE-A  PRECIOUS  POSSESSION 


By  Elizabeth  Cole 


Why  is  it  that  in  so  many  of  the 
foreign  countries  the  peasant  women 
can  carry  a  bundle  of  clothes,  a  pitch- 
er of  water  or  a  basket  of  fruit  on 
their  heads?  Why  can  they  perform 
manual  tasks,  raise  large  families, 
cook  all  the  meals  and  All  their  days 
to  overflowing  with  tasks  at  the 
thought  of  which  we  American  women 
Avould  groan  with  fatigue?  Whether 
or  not  we  envy  or  pity  them,  they  can 
teach  us  one  big  lesson  and  that  is 
the  way  to  live  calmly,  conserving 
nervous  energy. 

Here  in  this  country,  regardless  of 
whether  one's  pocket  book  is  slim  or 
fat,  women  are  dashing  about  from 
morning  until  night,  using  up  pre- 
cious vitality  and  wasting  mental  as 
well   as   physical   energy. 

People  abroad  have  learned  that 
secret  of  leisure.  To  us  it  is  a  lux- 
ury ve  can  indulge  in  for  perhaps 
two  veeks  of  the  year  when  we  take 
a  vacation.  And  even  then  many  of 
us  do  not  know  how  to  benefit  from 
the  holiday     respites.     We     are     too 


er  to  make  or  break  her  life  and  here 
are  some  of  the  ways  whereby  our 
young  women  can  cleri  78  more  from 
life  and  in  so  doing  give  mor-3  to  their 
families   and   friends. 

Rest  comes  first.  Everybody  re- 
quires sufficient  sleep  at  night.  Go 
to  bed  early  two  or  three  nights  a 
Aveek  and  when  there  is  a  lull  during 
the  day  stretch  out  flat  on  your  back 
and  get  a  thorough  relaxation.  Even 
if  you  haA'e  not  time  for  a  real  nap, 
the  Avhole  body  will  feel  refreshed 
if  it  is  given  that  bit  of  rest.  No 
one  is  too  busy  for  that. 

Sitting  out-of-doors  in  the  sun  will 
often  relax  many  Avomen,  or  taking  a 
Avalk,  even  if  only  to  the  grocer's  for 
butter.  Instead  of  riding  everyAvhere 
try  Avalking  for  a  change.  English 
Avomen  are  great  Avalkers  and  their 
complexions  as  Avell  as  their  calm 
manner  sIioav  it.  Take  longer  over 
your  meals,  visit  vs'ith  the  family  and 
let  nature  aid  digestion.  The  French 
have  always  been  leisurely  eaters. 
Get  more  vegetables  and   green  stuff 


eager  to  keep  busy,  Ave  play  too  hard     into  your  diet.     Drink  plenty  of  Avater, 


and  too  strenuously,  croAvding  in  too 
much  tennis,  golf,  sAvirnming,  and  phy- 
sical entertainment  when  Ave  are  not 
used  to  sudden  change.  All  exercise 
should  be  gradual  to  be  beneficial, 
just  as  everything  in  life  is  a  grad- 
ual change.  That  is  nature's  law  for 
us.  The  result  is  that  in  this  country 
Ave  find  far  too  many  nervous  Avrecks 
iu  later  life.  Our  Avomen  collapse 
under  he  strain  and  break  down  men- 
tally and  physically. 

It  lies  within  each  individual's  poAv. 


especially  betAveen  meals.  Cut  out 
heavy  meats  and  rich  desserts.  The 
Italians  love  .salads  and  green  vege- 
tables and  they  are  a  healthy  race. 
Men  are  constituted  differently  from 
Avomen.  From  earliest  times  they 
have  been  used  to  coping  Avith  hard- 
ships, defending  the  Aveaker  ones,  and 
meeting  problems  sanely.  Necessity 
made  them  that  Avay  from  the  time  of 
Adam.  Only  during  this  last  quarter 
century  have  Avomen  come  forth  in 
great  numbers  into  realms  Avhere  men 


the 
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have  been.  Why  should  it  be  expec- 
ted that  they  can  jump  in  and  work, 
play,  or  think  as  men?  It  is  a  ser- 
ious problem  and  especially  so  because 
their  health  is  more  involved  than 
anything  else.  There  are  exceptions 
to  be  sure,  butt  the  average  woman 
simply  has  to  pause,  take  stock  of 
herself,  and  ask  where  she  is  getting 
with  all  this  frenzied  life.  Our  daugh- 
ters must  be  trained  to  conserve  their 
energy,  to  maintain  a  high  bodily  in- 
sistence that  will  protect  against  sick- 
ness. They  must  be  taught  the  mean- 
ing of  leisure  and  have  an  example 
set  them  by  the  older,  supposedly  more 
sensible  women. 

One  disease  especially  that  makes 
its  presence  felt  among  those  who  are 
in  a  run-down  condition  is  tubercu- 
losis.    In    the    past    decade,    although 


the  death-rate  has  been  steadily  de- 
clining, it  has  been  decreased  only 
thirty-two  per  cent  among  women 
fifteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  as 
compared  with  the  decrease  among 
men  in  the  same  age  period  of  forty- 
four  per  cent.  And  among  young  wo- 
men just  flocking  into  industry  the 
comparison  is  even  worse.  Between 
fifteen  and  twenty  the  figures  show 
a  decline  of  thirteen  per  cent  for 
girls  and  women  as  contrasted  with 
twenty-eight  per  cent  for  boys  and 
men. 

It  is  to  help  cut  down  the  death- 
rate  from  this  disease  that  the  Nation- 
al Tuberculosis  Association  and  its 
affiliated  associations  carry  on  their 
educational  campaign.  Their  work  is 
supported  by  the  penny  Christmas 
seals  sold  annually  in  December. 


CHRISTMAS  IS  COMING 

What  is  it  meaning  to  you  Mrs.  Homemaker?  Do  you  look  upon  this 
season  with  a  feeling  of  dread,  a  hurrying  about,  filling  every  moment 
with  things  that  must  be  done  before  that  blessed  holiday? 

Then  we  say,  stop  right  there! 

This  must  be  a  season  of  joy.  Make  your  home  resound  with  it. 
Fill  every  nook  and  corner  with  the  true  Christmas  spirit.  Do  not  let 
the  commercial  world  get  ahead  of  you.  They  have  been  showing  and 
advertising  their  wares  for  several  weeks.  The  shop  windows  are  filled 
with  gifts.  Children's  eyes  fairly  bulge  at  the  sight  and  little  hearts 
go  pitty-pat  with  longings.  Alas,  to  many  this  means  nothing  more  than 
disappointment.  But  there  is  so  much  about  Christmas  which  money 
cannot  buy.  One  can  have  joy,  the  greatest  joy,  by  having  a  singing 
heart.     This  will  radiate  in  your  home. 

Little  folk  and  big  folk  love  to  sing  the  Christmas  carols.  Teach 
your  family  as  many  of  these  as  possible.  Let  them  learn  the  Christmas 
gospel  lesson.  How  proud  they  will  feel  to  know  it  and  recite  it.  These 
things  bring  a  holy,  blessed  calm  to  your  home,  and  then,  even  if  gifts 
need  be  scarce,  there  will  be  the  happiness  that  the  Christ  child  has  come. 
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FRISKY 

By  Allan  Gregg 


When  Frisky  first  came  to  our  sum- 
mer camp  he  looked  very  much  like 
a  badly-worn  scrubbing  brush.  His 
winter  coat  was  rubbing'  off  in  patch- 
es, and  the  smooth,  silken,  reddish 
garb  of  summer  showed  through.  His 
tail  was  scraggly.  His  paws  seemed 
several  sizes  too  large  for  him.  Al- 
together, even  his  own  mother  would 
scarcely  have  thought  Frisky  a  beau- 
tiful   young   squirrel. 

One  afternoon  we  found  him  squat- 
ting in  the  center  of  the  living-room 
floor,  nibbling  a  cookie.  A  circle  of 
crumbs  around  him  proved  that  it 
was  not  his  first. 

Thereafter  the  cookie-box  was  kept 
tightly  covered;  but  a  dish  of  tidbits 
for  the  little  visitor  was  left  on  a 
stump  near  the  back  door  of  the  bun- 
galow. Each  day  it  was  filled  with 
scraps  from  the  table,,  or  with  pieces 
of  raw  carrot,  apple,  and  the  like. 
An  occasional  ginger  snap  was  added, 
or  a  bit  of  dry  cake  or  whole-wheat 
bread — the  drier  the  better,  Frisky 
thought. 

If  he  found  his  dish  empty,  the 
little  fellow  scolded  furiously,  dash- 
ing about  the  stump  in  a  rage.  Then, 
when  the  edge  had  worn  off  his  tem- 
per, he  would  sneak  up  the  steps 
and  across  the  veranda  into  the 
house,  for  a  window  or  door  was 
almost  sure  to  be  open.  If  he  found 
the  pantry  door  shut,  he  went  forag- 
ing elsewhere.  Almost  always  he 
found  something  to  amuse  him.  His 
visits  were  never  a  secret.  He  was 
certain  to  leave  some  trace  of  his 
presence — a    celluloid    thimble      half- 


eaten,  perhaps;  a  heap  of  crumpled 
papers  on  the  desk;  a  pencil  gnawed 
by  sharp  teeth ;  or  a  favorite  geran- 
ium stripped  of  its  leaves  and  blos- 
soms. And  once  he  h  ul  torn  !<>  nits 
a  cluster  of  cat-tails  and  scattered  the 
fuzz  about  like  snow. 

He  was  a  sore  trial  to  the  patience: 
but  his  only  punishment  was  to  be 
shooed  out  of  the  house,  with  c<-i?s 
of  "Frisky,  you  rascal!''  Then  be 
would  scuttle  off  to  his  retreat  in  a 
big  fir-tree  close  by.  SomeAvhere  up 
among  its  branches  there  was  a  tiny 
niche.  Once  it  had  been  the  home 
of  a  brood  of  downy  Avoodpeckers ; 
but   Friskv  had   appropriated   it. 

In  spite  of  his  saucy  ways,  the  lit- 
tle squirrel  seemed  to  be  a  favorite 
with  the  other  Avood  folk.  There  was 
a  frolicsome,  bobtailed  chipmunk  that 
Avas  quite  a  pal  of  his.  Together  they 
ran  races,  over  logs  and  through  the 
underbrush,  until  the  chipmunk  AArould 
get  tired  and  take  refuge  in  his  bur- 
row. 

And  there  Avas  a  friendly  whiskey- 
jack — or  gray  jay — AAdth  Avhich  Frisky 
spent  many  a  hippy  hour  in  gossip  or 
play.  Perched  high  in  the  fir-tree,  the 
tAvo  would  boast  loudly  of  their  adven- 
tures, both  talking  at  once.  They  per- 
haps did  not  understand  each  other's 
language;  but  they  seemed  to  get  the 
general  drift  of  the  conversation. 

Frisky  would,  even  let  the  jay  join 
him  at  meals — a  privilege  he  did  not 
grant  the  chipmunk.  They  never  for- 
got to  visit  the  free-lunch  counter. 
The  more  tempting  morsels  Avere  eat- 
en  on   the   spot.     The   squirrel   Avould 
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hold  his  chosen  dainty  in  his  absurd- 
ly large  paws,  and  munch  it  greedily, 
while  the  whiskey  jack  busily  pecked 
at  whatever  pleased  him  most.  What 
was  left  afterwards,  Frisky  usually 
buried  for  future  use. 

With  other  squirrels,  the  little  fel- 
low was  not  very  good-natured.  Prob- 
ably he  was  afraid  they  might  find 
his  hidden  stores.  At  sight  of  a 
squirrel  coming  near  the  bungalow, 
he  promptly  gnve  chase.  Then  what  a 
scamper  through  the  tree-tops,  as  they 
leaped  from  branch  to  branch  and 
from  tree  to  tree !  With  feet  spread 
and  tail  stiffened  rudder-fashion, 
they  volplaned  through  the  air,  land- 
ing on  the  tip  of  a  swaying  bow.  Then 
they  darted  to  the  next  tree,  circling 
back  in  a  wdie  arc,  then  onward 
again,  until,  completely  tired,  they 
gave  up  the  race. 

Sometimes  these  chases  through  the 
air-lanes  led  the  venturesome  fellow 
into  danger.  Out  in  the  woods  there 
were  enemies  that  did  not  dare  come 
near  the  camp.  Night  or  day  some 
peril  lay  in  wait.  Owls  or  hawks 
hovered  near.  Weasel  [and  marten 
were  constantly  on  the  watch. 

One  golden  afternoon  in  Septem- 
ber, Frisky  was  ambling  in  leisurely 
fashion  home  from  such  a  race. 
Again  and  again  he  turned  aside  to 
chase  a  chipmunk,  or  to  devour  the 
seeds  of  a  chubby  pine-cone.  Squat- 
ted on  a  fallen  log  with  a  cone  in 
his  paws,  he  heard  a  bluejay  sound 
a  warning.  An  enemy  was  at  hand ! 
A  grouse  caught  up  the  note  of  danger, 
and  the  Avord  was  passed  along.  It 
was  time  for  the  little  wood-folk  to 
seek   cover ! 

Frisky  dropped  the  cone  and  sprang 
lightly  to  a  drooping  pine  branch  over- 


head. On  and  on  he  sped,  winged 
with  terror.  He  did  not  look  behind ; 
but  there  was  no  need.  He  knew  by 
his  pursuer's  speed  and  direct  path 
that  it  was  the  pine  marten,  the  squir- 
rel 's  most  dreaded  foe.  Frisky  gave 
up  his  usual  playful  circling  among 
the  branches.  This  would  be  a  grim 
struggle,  with  speed  all  that  counted 
Only  the  squirrel's  lighter  weight  sav- 
ed him,  for  the  heavier  marten  could 
not  attempt  the  slight  upper  branches 
along  which  the  squirrel  fled.  Instead, 
he  had  to  content  himself  with  fol- 
lowing along  the  sturdier  lower 
boughs,  trusting  that  his  quarry  might 
sometime  fail  to  reach  the  upper 
twigs  and  have  to  drop  down  to  his 
level. 

So  the  race  with  death  went  on. 
Frisky  grew  terribly  tired;  but  ahead 
he  could  see  the  huge  fir-tree  which 
marked  his  home,  and  through  the 
wood-lands  he  caught  glimpses  of  the 
red-shingled  roof  of  the  camp  bun- 
galow. This  part  of  the  route  he 
knew  well — every  short  cut,  every  tree 
and  branch.  With  a  final  burst  of 
speed  he  dashed  upward  to  the  tiny 
shoots  at  the  top  of  the  firs,  the  baff- 
led marten  hissing  defiance  almost  be- 
neath him.  Slight  twigs,  which  in 
playful  races  the  squirrel  had  prac- 
ticed jumping  upon,  Avere  now  called 
upon  to  support  his  weight  as  he 
hurtled  from  tree  to  tree. 

The  marten,  glancing  up  to  keep 
track  of  his  quarry's  flight,  lost  his 
balance  for  an  instant  and  tumbled 
downward,  saving  himself  by  clutch- 
ing at  a  loAver  bough.  Brief  as  it  Avas, 
the  delay  gave  Frisky  an  advantage. 
The  marten  Avas  now  several  yards 
behind  him,  and  the  camp  was  just 
ahead.     Like  a  flash  the  squirrel  leap- 
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ed  from  his  home-fir  down  to  the  ver- 
anda roof,  scuttled  over  the  edge  and 
down  through  an  open  window  of  the 
living-room. 

Overhead  a  thump  as  his  pursuer 
dropped  to  the  roof.  Then  there  was 
an  explosive  spluttering,  for  the  mar- 
ten realized  that  his  victim  had  es- 
caped. He  peered  down  over  the 
roof's  edge,  to  see  just  where  the 
squirrel  had  taken  refuge. 

At  that  moment,  there  appeared 
around  the  corner  of  the  house  two 
of  the  campers.  The  marten  prompt- 
ly took  to  his  heels,  and  darted  back 
toward  his  home  deep  in  the  woods. 

Half-an-hour  later,  the  mistress  of 
the  camp  came  home  with  a  mass  of 
mountain  asters  in  her  arms.  They 
would  look  charming  in  the  brass 
jardiniere     over   the     fireplace,      she 


thought. 

But  when  she  went  to  get  the  jar- 
diniere to  fill  it  with  water,  a  drowsy 
murmur  from  within  startled  her.  She 
looked ;  and  there,  curled  up  in  the 
bottom,  was  a  furry  ball  of  tawney- 
red,  from  which  a  sleepy  eye  gazed  up 
at  her ! 

"Why,  Frisky,  you  rascal!"  she 
laughed,  "What  are  you  doing  in 
this?'.' 

But  the  squirrel  only  cuddled  up 
more  closely,  closed  his  eye  again  and 
muttered  a  drowsy  plea  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. 

"Well,  these  asters  will  just  have 
to  be  put  in  the  broAvn  pottery  jar, 
then,''  the  woman  smiled.  "Of 
course  Frisky  must  not  be  upset, 
That   would   never  do." 


A  CONDOR'S  NEST 


E.  A.  Brown,  a  young  hunter  of  Ventura  County,  Calif.,  recently 
found  on  ,one  of  his  nearby  mountain  trips  the  nest  of  a  pair  of  condors. 
The  condor,  besides  being  the  largest  bird  in  North  America,  is  believed 
to  be  the  largest  flying  bird  in  the  world,  with  a  wing-spread  of  from 
nine  to  eleven  feet,  and  in  weight  about  thirty-five  pounds.  As  there 
are  only  about  fifty  pairs  of  these  birds  in  the  United  States,  California 
protects  them  by  imposing  a  heavy  penalty  on  any  one  who  kills  them 
or  steals  their  eggs.  Young  Brown,  crawling  the  last  hundred  feet  on 
his  stomach,  found  the  nest  at  the  top  of  a  rocky  pinnacle,  standing  at 
the  end  of  a  deep  canyon.  Though  the  two  condors  swooped  at  him  con- 
tinually, the  boy  reached  the  entrance  of  the  cave  nest,  just  large  enough 
t,o  admit  one  condor  at  a  time.  He  saw  and  handled  the  one  egg.  His 
own  description  is :  "  The  nest  was  merely  an  unlined  natural  depres- 
sion in  the  rock  floor  of  the  cave,  in  which  rested  one  pale  greenish- 
blue  egg,  about  one  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  that  of  a  domestic  goose. 
This  egg  seemed  to  have  a  very  thick  shell  and  was  very  heavy." 


-Exchange. 
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AUNT  JANEY'S  CHRISTMAS  BOX 


By  Alix  Thorn 


Mareia  Winslow  studied  the  long 
line  of  rustic  armchairs  and  rockers 
on  the  broad  piazza  of  the  little  shore 
hotel,  studied  wistfully  the  people 
seated  in  those  chairs,  looked  at  the 
empty  tennis  court  and  the  strip  of 
sandy  beach  below  the  rocks,  then 
sighed  audibly,  so-  audibly  that  Mrs. 
Winslow  glanced  at  her  fourteen- 
year-old  daughter,  smiling  quizzically 
as  she  asked,  "Now  why  that  sigh, 
my  darling?  Seems  to  me  we  have 
come  to  a  delightful  place  for  our 
vacation.  Look  at  the  wonderful  blue 
ocean  before  us,  and  the  fragrant  bal- 
samy,  piney  woods   behind  ! ' ' 

"But,  mother,"  and  Mareia 's  face 
was  so  tragic  that  her  mother's  sober- 
ed in  sympathy,  "we've  been  here  for 
two  whole  clays,  and  I  find  that  there 
is  no  girl  of  my  own  age  in  the  house, 
and,  mother,  you  know  I  always  have 
a  special  friend  when  we  go  away  for 
the  summer.  There  are  lots  of  little 
children,  bat  I  don't  want  to  play  with 
them  all  the  time,  and  many,  oh,  many 
mothers  and  fathers,  but  it  makes  me 
sort  of  alone,  you  see. ' ' 

"Yes,  I  see,"  and  now  mother  was- 
n't smiling,  "yet,  Mareia,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  this  summer,  though  very 
different  from  others  you  have  known, 
might  prove  to  be  just  as  hippy. 
Wait  and  see.  Something  may  hap- 
pen. " 

That  same  afternoon,  wandering  idly 
along  the  rock-bound  cove,  stopping 
to  pick  up  little  colored  shells  and 
pebbles,  Mareia  at  last  sat  down  rath- 
er forlornly  to  rest  on  a  barnacle- 
covered  boulder,  her  grav  eves  collow-  • 


ing  the  woody  curve  of  the  shor3.  ^he 
found  herself  wondering  Avhat  lav  be- 
yond that  fir-crowned  point,  and  pre- 
sently walked  slowly  toward  it.  It 
was  farther  than  she  thought,  and 
when  she  reached  it  there  was  only 
more  wild  shore,  and  on  a  grassy 
slope,  high  above  the  sandy  beach, 
surrounded  by  some  tall  fir  trees, 
stood  a  long,  low,  yellow  house,  whose 
shingled  roof,  all  weather-beaten  and 
mossy,  looked  as_if  it  had  been  rained 
on  and  snowed  on  for  many,  many 
summers  and  winters.  And,  watch- 
ing that  low,  yellow  house  which  some- 
how had  a  wonderfully  homey  look, 
Mareia  began  to  wonder  who  lived 
there,  what  the  house  was  like  inside, 
and  half  unconsciously  began  to  walk 
toward  it.  ''-'I'll  just  go  past,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "How  would  it  seem 
to  live  away  off  here  by  this  little  cove 
far  from  trains  and  subways  and 
lighted  streets  and,  oh,  everything  that 
means   town!'' 

Now  she  had  reached  the  yellow 
house,  now  she  was  in  front  of  it; 
why  it  was  nicer  than  she  thought  it 
would  be.  Gay  nasturtuims  glowed 
near  the  front  cloor,  and  in  one  of  the 
windows  stood  bright  red  geraniums 
in  pots. 

"  Good  afternoon,  won 't  you  come 
in?"  chirped  a  cheerful  voice  behind 
one  of  the  white  curtains,  and  Mar- 
eia turned  to  meet  a  j)air  of  bright 
blue  eyes  looking  out  from  behind 
silver  sj:>ectacles,  eyes  so  friendly  that 
she  at  once  replied,  "Oh,  I'd  love  to 
come  in  to  your  dear  yellow  house, ' ' 
and  an  instant  later  she  was  pressing 
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a  slender  wrinkled  hand  in  both  of 
her  soft,  warm  ones. 

"I  was  all  alone,''  began  the  hos- 
tess. "To  tell  the  truth,  I'm  pretty 
apt  to  be  alone,  and  I  do  like  com- 
pany. Amos,  my  son,  is  off  looking 
after  his  lobster-pots,  and  won't  be 
back  until  supper  time,  so  it's  just 
splendid  that  you  happend  along.  Sit 
down,  dear,  sit  down.'' 

So  the  young  caller  did  sit  down 
in  the  calico-covered  rocking-chair, 
near  the  little  old  lady,  and  almost 
directly  they  began  to  visit  as  if  they 
had    known    each    other    a    long    time. 

"You  see,"  began  the  hostess, 
"there's  just  my  son  and  me  living 
here ;  my  husband  died  six  years  ago. 
Everybodv  calls  me  Aunt  Janey,  in- 
stead of  Mrs.  Grove,  and  I  do  like  to 
be  aunt  to  so  many  folks ;  makes  me 
feel  rich.  I'm  so  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing good  use  of  my  hands,  for  the 
last  few  years  Fve  had  rheumatism  in 
my  feet,  and  so  I  make  rugs  and  knit 
pretty  steadily.  Maria  Hamilton, 
she's  my  niece,  comes  in  for  a  few 
hours  every  week  to  help  me  (about 
the  house,  and  I  can  do  my  cooking 
and  baking  sitting  down  mostly.  Oh, 
I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for!" 

With  intense  interest  her  hostess 
listened  to  Mareia's  description  of  her 
city  home,  her  school,  church  and  the 
life  of  the  busy  town,  and  only  when 
the  sun  began  to  peer  into  the  small 
paned  windows  did  the  young  caller 
remember  that  it  was  growing  late. 
The  bright-eyed  little  lady  begged  her 
to  come  soon  and  often,  and  Marcia, 
holding  both  the  little,  wrinkled,  busy 
hands,  exclaimed,  "Oh,  I'd  love  to!" 

' '  Mother ! ' '  announced  Marcia 
twenty  minutes  later,  breathless  from 


her  hurried  walk  back  to  the  hotel, 
'"Mother,  I've  found  an  especial 
friend,  and  what  do  you  think?  She 
has  rheumatism,  and  she  wears  silver 
spectacles.  She  knits  rag  rugs,  and 
she  lives  in  the  dearest  yellow  house. 
I'm  not  going  to  be  lonesome  any 
more."  Then,  meeting  her  mother's 
astonished  eyes,  she  made  haste  to 
explain,  ' '  Oh,  of  course,  she  isn  't  a 
girl,  not  my  own  age,  but  she's  the 
bravest,  sweetest  little  old  lady,  and 
she  wants  me  to  come  and  see  her 
every,  day  ! ' ' 

And  that  is  just  exactly  what  Mar- 
cia did  all  through  the  sweet  summer 
weather  while  the  exhilarating  sea 
winds  blew  n  fresh  color  into  her 
cheeks  and  the  August  sun  browned 
them ;  ever  receiving  the  warmest  of 
Avelcomes  at  the  old  vellow  house  bv 
the  shore.  She  brought  her  youth  and 
her  gladness  to  the  eager  little  old 
lady,  who  visited  happily  as  she  knit- 
ted or  worked  at  her  gay  rugs,  telling 
wonderful  stories  of  the  fishermen,  of 
the  lighthouse  keeper  and  his  family, 
and  the  winter  life  of  the  seashore 
village   two  miles   beyond. 

When  September  came  and  the  little 
swamp  maples  began  to  turn  a  splen- 
did crimson,  Marcia  with  real  regret 
said  good-bye  to  Aunt  Janey,  as  she 
had  long  called  her.  "I  am  coming 
back  next  summer,"  she  cried.  "I 
will  surely  write  soon ;  and  you  know 
you  said  you  liked  colored  postals, 
so  I'm  going  to  send  you  many,  oh, 
so  many  of  them,"  and  looking  back, 
as  she  was  about  to  turn  the  corner,v 
she  saw  a  smiling  face  at  the  door 
and  a  fluttering  handkerchief,  which 
presently  seemed  to  blend  Avith  the 
cheery  nasturtiums,   and  then  at  last:  >. 
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a  faint  yellow  blur  was  all  that  was 
left  of  the  yellow  house,  for  the  young- 
girl's  eyes  had  grown  misty. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  November 
that  Marcia,  beginning  to  make  up 
her  Christmas  list,  thought  of  the  most 
delightful  something.  So  thrilled  was 
she  with  the  joy  of  it  that  she  speed- 
ily confided  the  secret  to  her  mother, 
•and  Mrs.  Winslow  was  so  sympathetic 
and  understanding,  in  true  mother 
fashion,  that  Marcia  at  once  began  fcu 
plan  for  Aunt  Janey's  Christmas  box; 
for  this  was  the  secret  that  Marcia 
and  her  mother  shared  that  November 
day. 

A  square  wooden  bo::,  n^w  and 
strong,  was  placed  in  one  of  Mrs. 
Winslow's  roomy  closets,  and,  from 
time  to  time  in  the  weeks  that  follow- 
ed, interesting  looking  bundles  of  dif- 
ferent shapes  and  sizes  found  their 
way  inside.  ' '  Something  more  for 
the  Christmas  box,"  Marcia  would 
announce,  smiling  mysteriously  as  she 
came  out  of  the  closet,  "I  found 
something  for  the  box  downtown  this 
afternoon,"  Mrs.  Winslow  would  re- 
mark, dropping  in  a  carefully  tied 
package  to  join  all  the  other  bundles, 
and  unexpectedly  soon  that  square 
wooden  box  was  full,  ready  to  pack 
and  start  on  its  way,  which  was  just 
what  it  did  on  a  cretain  blustering 
tenth   of  December. 

"She  must  love  all  the  things,  and 
won't  she  be  surprised,  mother,  oh, 
won't  she?"  Marcia 's  cheeks  were 
crimson,  and  her  voice  fairly  quivered 
with  excitement. 

"I  can  answer  yes  to  both  your 
questions,"  and  the  mother's  face  re- 
flected the  happiness  of  her  daughter's 
"it  will  be  a  beautiful  surprise,  and 


I  am  sure  the  presents  were  chosen 
wisely. ' ' 

"Not  in  one  of  my  letters — and  I've 
sent  five  of  them — and  not  on  one 
single  postal  did  I  drop  a  hint,  and 
think  how  many  I  've  sent. ' ' 

''"'You've  certainly  kept  your  secret 
well,"  said  Mrs.  Winslow  smilingly, 
"and  I  think,  my  darling,  that  I've 
had  as  much  pleasure  out  of  all  these 
preparations  as  you  yourself." 

It  was  exactly  three  days  before 
Christmas  .that  an  express  box,  brave 
with  its  holly  label,  and  carefully 
directed  to  Mrs.  Jane  Grove,  Pine 
Point,  North  Harbor,  Me.,  was  set 
down  in  the  little  rag-carpeted  hall  of 
the  yellow  house, 

"Now,  'taint  for  me;  now,  read  the 
address  again,  Joe,"  exclaimed  lit- 
tle Mrs.  Grove,  her  eyes  shining  like 
stars  behind  those  silver  spectacles 
of  hers.  "Can't  think  of  a  body 
who'd  want  to  send  me  a  box  for 
Christmas,  not  one,  unless — well,  I 
do  declare,  maybe  it  is — "  and  then 
Aunt  Janey  Grove  closed  her  lips  and 
smiled    at    her    unfinished    sentence. 

Joe  Sanborne,  the  rural  free  de- 
livery man,  beamed  affectionately 
down  upon  the  excited  little  old  lady 
and  then  read  slowly  and  imprsesively, 
"For  Mrs.  Jane  Grove,  Pine  Point, 
North  Harbor,  Me.  Guess  it 's  for  you 
all  right,  and  say,  Mrs.  Grove,  on  the 
other  end  another  label  says:  'Don't 
open  until  Christmas, ' '  so  you  must 
obey  orders,  or  perhpas,"  with,  a 
hoarse  chuckle,  ' '  Santy  Klaus  might 
take  off  the  hull  thing  Christmas 
Eve,"  and  he  was  off  down  +he  snowy' 
road,   whistling  cheerily  as   he   wen  . 

"I  do  declare,"  whispered  little 
Mrs.   Grove   to   herself,   as   she   made 
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her  rather  painful  way  into  tha  warm 
kitchen  to  finish  the  fish  chowder  for 
supper,  "I  feel  most  like  a  child  to- 
day, as  if  I  couldn't  wait  to  open  that 
box,  but,"  smiling  at  her  own  weak- 
ness, "it  does  give  me  a  wonderful 
nice  feeling  to  know  th-p  surprise 
that's  waitin'  for  me  Christmas  Day. 
I  wish,"  putting  the  kettle  of  chowder 
on  the  stove,  "  I  wish  that  Amos 
would  get  home.  I  Avant  to  tell  some 
one  about  that  wooden  box  in  the 
entry. ' ' 

I  wish  Marcia,  happily  excited  over 
her  own  lovely  gifts  Christmas  morn- 
ing, could  have  looked  across  the 
long,  snowy  miles,  and  into  the  cheery 
sitting-room  of  the  yellow  house  by 
the  shore,  and  could  have  se  m  the 
opening  of  that  marvelous  Christmas 
box,  though  many  times  she  had  im- 
agined   how    it    would    be. 

It  was  Amos  who  soon  after  break- 
fast carefully  pried  off  the  cover,  but 
it  was  Aunt  Janey  herself  who  rever- 
ently lifted  out  each  daintily  wrapped 
package  done  up  in  gay  tissue  paper 
^nd  tied  with  shining  tinsel,  and  she 
herself,  who,  adjusting  her  silver 
spectacles,  read  the  card.  ""The  mer- 
riest of  merry  Christmasses,  from  your 
loving  friend,  Marcia  Winslow. " 

The  first  package  contained  a  knit 
shawl,  the  very  tint  of  the  violets  that 
children  gather  in  country  meadows, 
"Just  what  I  needed,  my  gray  one 
is  almost  worn  out, ' '  and  Aunt  Janey 
smoothed  her  new  shawl  with  tremb- 
ling fingers.  .  "I  do  love  that  color; 
I  do  for  certain.''  A  pink  and  green 
and  gold  cup  and  saucer  next  made 
its  appearance.  "Looks  almost  too 
good  to  use,  but  I'll  have  it  on  the 
table  tonight,"  was  the  little  old  lady's 


comment. 

A  pasteboard  box  of  generous  di- 
mensions contained  a  quantity  01 
rainbow-hued  pieces,  linens,  wools, 
and  cottons,  just  what  a  busy  little 
lady  would  like  to  work  into  rugs, 
and  at  the  sight  of  them  Mrs.  Grove 
clasped  her  hands,  speechless  with  joy. 
Two  books  of  short  stories,  plentiful- 
ly illustrated,  next  saw  the  light. 
' '  They  '11  amuse  us  both,  Amos, ' '  was 
his  mother's  comment,  "you  shall 
read  'em  aloud  these  winter  evenings.'' 
A  tempting-looking  box  of  candy  fol- 
lowed. "I  suspicion  there's  some  pep- 
permints in  it,"  smiled  Aunt  Janey. 
"How  did  th&t  child  know  I  had  a 
sweet  tooth?" 

"Here's  a  day  by  day  calendar, 
mother,"  broke  in  Amos,  "and  I 
reckon  these  two  splendid  neckties  is 
for  me,,  yes,  here 's  my  name  on  'em, ' ' 
eyeing  them  delightedly.  '''And  see!" 
— it  was  his  mother  speaking — "see 
this  book,  'tis  views  of  New  York! 
Just  what  I'll  look  at  again  and 
again;  'twill  be  most  as  if  I  visited 
the  town."  And  in  the  very  bottom 
of  the  box  was  a  dainty  gilt  frame 
containing  a  photograph  of  a  sweet- 
faced  young  girl,  whose  steady  dark 
eyes  seemed  to  say:  "Here  I  am, 
Aunt  Janey,  come  to  spend  Christmas 
with   you." 

'  'And  this  is  my  very  best  present, 
my  very  best, ' '  and  Aunt  Janey  ca- 
ressed gently  the  round  frame  with 
her  wrinkled  hand,  "it  shall  stand 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  sitting  room 
shelf  Avhere  I  can  always  see  it,"  and 
as  if  it  Avere  Marcia  herself  Aunt 
Janey  still  continued  to  look  at  the 
pictured  face.  "You've  given  an  old 
lady  the  happiest  Christmas  she's  had 
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in   years,   and   all   the   presents   were  the  little  mother,  and  she  turned  half 

inst  what  I  wanted,  and  all  the  neigh-  apologetically   to   meet   his     laughing 

bors   must   come   in   and   see    'em.     I  eyes.     "I    will    write    this    afternoon, 

feel  rich,  I  can  tell  you,  Marou."  Amos,    but    I    had    to    tell    Marcia  s 

"Hadn't  you  better  write  that  in-  picture  first  what  a  jovojs  Christmas 

stead  of  talkin'  it,  ma?"  _  she's  given  me." 

Amos'    big    laugh    sounded    behind 


CONFIDENCE  IN  GOD 

"Though  I  cannot  see  around  me, 

Overhead  the  sky  is  bright, 
And  I  walk  not  in  the  shadow 

But  am  standing  in  the  light; 
I  can  look  beyond  the  mist-veil, 

See  the  Father's  face  above; 
I  can  joy  in  tribulation, 

Knowing  all  is  sent  in  hove. 

"Why  should  I  be  filled  with  sadness, 

If  my  life  be  not  all  joy? 
Why  spend  time  in  self-condoning, 

If  with  good  there  be  alloy? 
He  is  faithful  that  hath  promised, 

And  His  love  knows  what  is  best; 
So,  in  confidence  abiding 

In  this  love,  I  there  find  rest. 

"Then,  though  clouds  be  dark  about  me, 

I  can  still  rejoice  and  sing, 
And  with  confident  assurance, 

Rest  beneath  God's  shelt'ring  wing. 
For  He  ever  seeks  to  bless  me, 

Knowing  always  what  is  good, 
And  my  soul  finds  blest  contentment 

In  His  tender  Fatherhood." 

— Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


For  several  days  the  boys  on  the 
outside  forces  have  been  shucking 
corn  and  threshing  peas. 


Fessie  Massey,  member  of  Ruther- 
ford Cottage,  dislocated  his  arm  at  the 
elbow,  while  playing  at  the  ball 
grounds  last  Tuesday.  He  was  tak- 
en to  the  Concord  Hospital  for  treat- 
ment and  is  getting  along  nicely. 


The  interior  of  a  number  of  our 
buildings  are  being  painted.  The 
lower  halls  of  the  school  building  >are 
finished  and  painters  are  now  working 
on  our  cottage  kitchens.  This  work 
is  being  done  by  a  group  of  painters 
from  Concord,  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  John  R.  Query. 


The  service  in  the  auditorium  last 
Sunday  afternoon,  was  conducted  by 
Rev.  H.  G.  Allen,  newly  appointed 
pastor  of  Central  M.  E.  Church,  Con- 
cord. This  was  Rev.  Allen's  first 
visit  to  the  school  and  he  delighted 
his  audience  with  a  very  interesting 
and  helpful  talk.  We  hope  to  have 
him  with  us  again  at  an  early  date. 


Messrs  McCloud  and  Jessop,  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  made  an  offi- 
cial visit  to  the  Training  School  last 
Wednesday.  While  here  they  in- 
spected the  cottages,  dairy  barn,  bak- 
ery, etc.,  and  expressed  themseves  as 
being  very  well  pleased  with  sanitary 
conditions,  making*  a  few  suggestions 


for  minor  improvements  in  some  de- 
partments. 

In  going  around  the  campus  we  no- 
tice' the  continued  absence  of  the 
N.  C.  State  Flag,  also  the  delapidated 
condition  of  the  National  Emblem  fly- 
ing from  one  of  the  poles.  As  1ms 
been  stated  in  a  previous  issue,  the 
absence  of  the  state  flag  is  cac  to  a 
broken  chain.  We  hope  to  obtain  (lie 
service  of  a  steeple-jack  and  have  the 
.necessary  repairs  made  soon.  But 
Avouldn't  it  be  fine  if  the  chain  could 
be  repaired,  and  Old  Santa  leave  us 
two  new  flags,  so  they  could  be  un- 
furled to  the  morning  breezes  on 
Christmas  Day? 


Now  that  the  pleasures  of  the 
Thanksgiving-  season  have  become  a 
thing  of  the  past,  the  thoughts  of 
more  than  five  hundred  boys  here  at 
Jackson  Training  School,  turn  toAvard 
Christmas.  As  will  be  noticed  in  the 
Uplift  our  Boys'  Christmas  Fund  is 
growing  steadily.  Our  Budget  System 
does  not  provide  for  this  item,  so  im- 
portant in  the  lives  of  youngsters,  and 
it  is  only  through  contributions  by 
kind  and  generous  friends,  that  Ave 
are  able  to  furnish  Christmas  cheer 
to  the  boys  committed  to  our  care. 
These  friends  have  not  failed  us  in 
the  past,  and  when  Christmas  Day 
comes  around  again,  we  feel  sure  that 
they  will  have  shown  sufficient  inter- 
est to  enable  us  to  provide  every 
boy   AA'ith   plenty  of   good   things. 


Choose  this  day  the  habits  you  would  have  rule  over  you. — Elbert  Hubbard. 


SOUTHERN  RAILROAD 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 

No.  30  to  New  York  1:45  A.  M. 
No.  136  to  Washington  4:18  A.M. 
No.  36  to  New  York  9  :58  A.  M. 
No.         46  to  Monroe  2 :02  P.  M. 

No.  34  to  New  York  3 :45  P.  M. 
No.  12'  to  Richmond  7:02  P.  M. 
*No.  38  to  New  York  7 :54  P.  M. 
No.  32  to  New  York  8 :41  P.  M. 
No.         40  to  New  York     8:58  P.  M. 

Southbound 
No.         29  to  Birmingham  2:25  A.  M. 
No.         31  to  Augusta  4:24  A.  M. 

No.  33  to  New  Orleans  9  :32  A.  M. 
No.         39  to  Atlanta  8:31  A.  M. 

No.         11  to  Atlanta  6 :45  A.  M. 

No.  37  to  New  Orleans  11 :29  A.  M. 
No.  45  to  Westminister  3:13  P.  M. 
No.       135  to  Atlanta  8:28  P.  M. 

No.         35  to  New  Orleans    9  :39  P.  M. 

*  All  trains  stop  in  Concord  ex- 
cept No.   38,   northbound. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington  and  beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Concord 
to  discharge  passengers  coming  from 
beyond  Washington. 

No.  33  will  stop  at  Concord  to  dis- 
charge passengers  coming  from  Wash- 
ington or  beyond  and  to  take  on  pas- 
sengers going  to   Atlanta  or  beyond. 
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The  heavens  glow  with  flooding  light 
Dazzling  the  eyes  of  the  startled  night; 
The  star-flowers  fade  and  the  moon  burns  dim, 
Listening  awed  to  the  angels '  hymn. 
"Alleluia!" 

Lo!  while  above  the  angels  sing 
In  strains  ecstatic  to  their  King, 
From  Earth  returns  the  accordant  cry, 
"All  glory  be  to  God  most  High!" 
"Alleluia!" 

The  ocean  lifts  its  throbbing  voice, 
The  mighty  winds  aloud  rejoice, 
The  forests  raise  their  bare  boughs  high 
To  swell  the  anthem  of  the  sky, 
' '  Alleluia ! ' ' 

Sing  thou,  my  soul!     Nor  yet  forbear 
The  homage  of  all  worlds  to  share. 
Sing  thy  Redeemer's  wondrous  birth, 
Good  will  toward  men,  and  peace  on  earth !  " 
"Alleluia!" 
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madonna 

Bi|  ITlargaret  Sangster 

When  Mary  held  her  baby  close, 

And  bent  her  head  above  Him, 
Did  she  dream  of  the  lonely  years, 
Swept  with  a  thousand  doubts  and  fears, 
With  bitterness  and  want  and  tears? 

Or  did  she  only  love  Him? 

Did  she,  whose  agony  was  past, 
Think  of  a  cross  against  the  sky, 

That  would  loom  blackly,  at  the  last — 
Or  did  an  angel's  lullaby 

Fill  all  her  soul  with  melody? 

Her  shadowed  eyes,  what  did  they  see, 
As  she  gazed  out,  beyond  His  head, 
Toward  hilltops  where  white  flocks  were  fed 

Oh,  did  she  see  another  hill 
Of  utter  pain? 

Or  did  she  vision  with  delight, 

A  silver  star  that  swept  the  night 

With  radiance,  as  softly  bright, 
As  April  rain? 

The  wise  men  came,  the  wise  men  knelt, 
Beside  her  baby's  resting  place; 

Who  knows  what  Mary's  spirit  felt — 
There  was  a  smile  upon  her  face ! 
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The  birth  of  Christ  ivas  a  unique  and  supernatural  event  in  world's  history. 
It  was  the  greatest  ni'racle  of  the  age,  central  to  all,  ayid  carrying  all  others 
with  it.  It  was  the  incarnation  of  God.  "The  Word  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us."  It  ivas  a  supernatural  birth,  and  the  only  birth  of  its  kind 
vn  all  the  history  of  mankind.  Christ  being  a  supernatural  person,  we  would 
naturally  expect  His  to  be  a  supernatural  birth.  The  incarnation  of  Christ 
(God  uniting  Himself  with  human  nature)  is  the  greatest  fundamental  fact  in 
the  Christian  religion.  God  had  a  plan  of  salvation.  Before  the  world  began, 
way  back  in  eternity,  God  conceived  the  redemption  of  man.  Paul  says,  "He 
has  chosen  us  in  Him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be 
holy  and  without  blame  before  Him  in   love." — Selected. 


OUR  ANNUAL  HOLIDAY 


According  to  our  usual  custom  we  will  close  the  Uplift  printing  shop  after 
this  issue  and  open  doors  for  work  again  the  first  week  in  January,  1930.  We 
take  this  occasion  to  thank  our  many  friends  for  their  splendid  co-operation; 
we  appreciate  the  many  kindly  considerations  received  throughout  the  entire 
year,  and  ask  for  your  continued  support  in  making  the  Uplift  measure  up  to 
its  purposes  and  aim — to  give  the  printing  class,  made  up  of  many  of  our  bright 
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boys,  an  opportunity  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  life.  With  the 
closing  of  the  old  year  we  thank  each  and  every  one  for  the  part  taken  in  dis- 
tributing Christmas  cheer  to  the  school,  and  extend  best  wishes  for  a  bright 
and  Happy  Xew  Year-. 

CHRISTMAS 

This  is  the  season  of  year  when  every  one  becomes  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  love  that  stimulates  charity,  good  fellowship  and  peace.  Christmas  and 
Christ's  birthday  are  one  and  the  same.  This  day  marks  the  greatest  gift  of 
God  to  mankind — His  only  begotten  Son.  The  advent  of  His  Son  is  the  cli- 
max of  God's  love  for  His  own.  The  manner  in  which  Ave  celebrate  this  day 
should  receive  great  and  careful  study.  The  celebration  of  Christinas  day  has 
the  right  of  way  in  the  church,  home  and  business  life,  but,  in  every  instance 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion  should  be  to  magnify  Christ  to  the  oblivion  of  the 
material  side  of  life.  Even  Christians  forget  sometimes  that  it  is  a  holy  day 
and  not  a  holiday.  It  is  a  pity  that  with  some,  in  the  celebration  of  this  day, 
the  true  conception  of  the  occasion  has  become  a  delusion,  a  snare  and  in  short 
a  burden.  If  too  much  stress  is  placed  upon  the  thought  of  "exchanging  gifts'' 
the  devotee  of  such  a  celebration  will  close  the  clay  worn  to  a  "frazzle,"  hav- 
ing killed  the  possihilities  of  a  delightful  and  happy  day.  Even  in  church 
festivities  Ave  should  not  obscure  the  central  figure,  and  the  object, — the  wor- 
ship of  the  Christ  Child, — by  extravagant  and  inappropriate  decorations.  It 
is  the  time  for  rejoicing  and  the  time  to  make  others  happy.  If  Ave  have 
opened  our  hearts  to  the  angel 's  message  and  song,  overflowing  good  will 
flood  our  hearts  no  matter  how  saddened  and  worn  by  suffering  and  misery. 
The  birth  of  our  blessed  Saviour  is  an  old,  old  story,  but  the  commemoration 
of  the  same  each  recurrent  year  has  lost  none  of  its  SAveetness  and  freshness. 
The  same  Hallelujah  that  Avas  sung  by  the  angelic  choir  of  years  ago  is  today 
echoed  and  re-echoed  throughout  all  Christian  lands,  and  the  hearts  of  all  are 
filled  with  adoration.     Yes, 

"  '  Tis  Christmas,  hark !  the  merry  bells 
Are  chiming  loud  and  clear. 
Of  love  -and  hope,  their  pealing  tells,; 
Be  still,  my  soul,  and  hear 
•    .       The  story  old.     Tavo  thousand  years 

Have  passed  since  Christ  Avas  born, 
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And,  still,  it  ever  new  appears 

In  hearts  of  men,  each  Christmas  morn.'' 

************* 

WHY  XMAS? 

The  question  is  asked,  and  it  is  a  timely  one,  hy  Editor  of  the  Boy's  Indus- 
trial School  Journal,  Ohio,  why  Christmas  is  abbreviated  by  using  X  for 
Christ?  We  know  that  Christmas  is  the  festival  of  the  Christian  Church,  or 
we  might  say  X-ian  church,  observed  annually  in  the  memory  of  the  birth  of 
Christ.  This  question  has  been  argued  previously  in  the  Uplift,  and  we  'nre 
glad  to  see  that  there  are  others  thinking  along  the  same  line.  This  Industrial 
School  Journal  is  the  medium  of  publicity  for  a  school  similar  to  the  Jackson 
Training  School.  The  only  difference  is  the  Ohio  School  has  1100  boys  and  the 
Jackson  Training  School  has  something  over  500  boys.  This  is  what  the 
Ohio  Industrial  School  Journal  thinks  of  substituting  X  for  Christ  in  writing 
Christmas : 

Can  any  one  give  us  a  reason  why  merchants,  advertisers  and  people 
in  general  should  not  name  the  glad  season  of  Christmas,  which  is  an 
event  that  marks  one  of  the  high  spots  in  civilization,  by  the  abbrevia- 
tion of  "Xmas,"  which  has  no  kinship  whatever  to  the  word  Christmas. 
Whether  you  write  news  for  advertising  copy  for  newspapers,  personal 
or  business  letters,  cards  or  what,  let's  make  "Xmas"  absolutely  taboo 
this  year.  "Why  in  the  world  any  Christian  or  any  body  in  ;i  Christian 
community  or  country  ever  wanted  to  leave  Christ  out  of  Christmas  by 
substituting  an  "X"  is  difficult  to  understand.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  good  English,  because  "Xmas"  can  not  be  a  proper  contraction  of 
Christmas  any  more  than  "X"  is  a  logical  abbreviation  for  Christ  or 
<"Y"  for  Buddha.  Why  not  write  "Xian"  for  Christian,  "Xianity"  for 
Christianity  aind  "X-like"  for  Christlike?  Is  "X"  when  used  in 
"Xmas"  intended  to  be  used  algebraically,  as  the  symbol  of  unknown 
quantity?  Effective  this  season,  let's  be  done  with  omitting  from 
Christmas  the  name  of  Him  whose  birth  the  day  commemorates  and 
whose  advent  into  the  world  was  proclaimed  by  the  angels  on  that  Holy 
Night  singing  "Peace  on  Earth;  Good  Will  to  Men." 

************* 

SUPPOSE  IT  WERE  YOUR  CHILD 

"Another  Child  Hurt  Getting  Off  The  Truck"  is  the  headline,  that  one  of 
the  State's  dailies  carried  last  week.     This  kind  of  news  is  getting  all  too 
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frequent.  There  is  danger  of  becoming  accustomed  to  these  casualties  just 
as  we  have  to  the  many  automobile  accidents,  and  pay  but  little  attention  to 
the  same.  It  is  quite  easy  to  relieve  ourselves  of  any  responsibility  by  say- 
ing "unavoidable"  and  let  it  go  at  that.  The  article  following  the  above 
caption  is  the  same  old  story — "a  child  was  injured  by  a  passing  car  while 
alighting  from  the  school  truck."  We  know  the  law,  but  the  question  is 
"enforce  it  or  not  enforce  it."  If  it  can  not  be  enforced  then  it  is  the 
duty  of  school  officials,  locally  and  state-wide,  to  devise  some  means  to  pro- 
tect the  little  child  from  the  reckless  don't-care  driver  of  automobiles.  We 
boast  of  our  splendid  highways,  fine  school  buildings  modernly  equipped,  and 
have  paid  officers  to  see  that  school  attendance  is  enforced.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion is  that  it  is  up  to  every  one,  who  loves  a  little  child,  to  see  that  trans- 
portation in  school  busses  is  safe  for  our  150,000  children  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  splendid  opportunities  the  state  offers.  It  is  not  merciful  to 
expose  the  innocent  to  the  unholy  passions  of  the  wicked  and  do  nothing  to 
proteet  or  safeguard  their  lives  from  danger.  If  nothing  better  can  be  done 
Ave  suggest  curtailing  expenses  in  some  way  and  use  the  funds  for'  an  extra 
helper  so  as  to  aid  each  child  in  getting  off  and  on  the  bus.  Superintendent 
A.  T."  Allen  realizes  conditions  and  states  "that  the  lives  of  these  children 
as  well  as  those  who  walk  must  be  protected  at   all  times. " 

******** 

RESULTS  GOOD  IF  USED  WISELY 

The  Christmas  Saving's  Fund  if  used  in  a  manner  as  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing selection  rebounds  for  good,  but  if  expended  for  useless  and  tardy 
gifts  during  the  Yuletide  season  the  whole  undertaking  is  of  no  avail: 

"Christmas  club  savings  in  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  $800- 
000,000  will  be  distributed  to  members  this  month,  this  being  an  increase 
of  9  per  cent  over  last  year. 

Of  this  immense  sumabout  38  per  cent  will  go  for  holiday  purchases, 
and  30  per  cent  will  be  redeposited  in  the  banks  as  permanent  savings. 
The  remainded  will  be  divided  among  insurance  premiums,  mortgage  and 
interest  payments,  and  other  commitments. 

These  estimates,  based  on  the  disposition  of  club  savings  last  year, 
were  recently  made  by  President  C.  U.  Williams  of  the  Oilomatic  Heat- 
ing Corporation,  who  has  been  a  close  observer  of  thrift  tendencies  for 
several  years.  He  says:  "Our  whole  nation  a,nnually  grows  more 
thrifty,   and   each  years  invests   its   savings   more   sensibility,   as   these 
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figures  clearly  reveal." 

Even  the  savings  spent  in  Christmas  purchases  are  largely  devoted  to 
articles  of  household  comfort,  such  as  refrigerating  machines,  radios, 
furniture,  oil  burners,  and  other  equipment  in  the  enjoyment  of  which 
the  entire  family  may  share. 

This  is  a  good  sign.  It  indicates  an  increasing  interest  in  things 
which  make  for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  our  greatest  na- 
tional   institution — the   American   home." 

TOYS  TO  FIT  THE  CHILD 

Again  Ave  are  confronted  with  the  question — what  can  we  buy  that  child? 
The  stores  are  filled  with  all  kinds  of  Christmas  toys  and  in  making  a  choice 
the  age,  taste  and  other  qualifications  have  to  be  considered,  and  last  but 
not  least  the  expense.  But,  avc  should  use  judgment  in  giving  children  pre- 
sents and  not  buy  just  to  clutter  the  home  with  useless  gifts.  To  many  the 
mere  pleasure  is  reason  enough  for  giving  whatever  the  child  desires  most 
without  further  thought.  To  give  a  child  every  conceivable  toy  leaves  noth- 
ing to  want  and  thereby  destroys  resourcefulness  for  self  entertainment. 
We  should  remember  too  that  toys  have  a  direct  bearing  not  only  upon 
young  people's  amusement  but  upon  the  development  of  their  character  as 
well.  The  first  consideration,  of  course,  in  selecting  playthings  is  the  ques- 
tion of  pleasure,  but,  what  sort  of  pleasure — momentary  over-excitement  or 
permanent  contribution  to  the  future  interests  and  resources? 


BOYS'  CHRISTMAS  FUND 

Let  us  again  remind  our  readers  that  the  Jackson  Training  School  boys 
are  looking  forward  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  to  the  Christmas  season. 
We  are  hoping  by  generous  contributions  from  the  "friends  of  the  boys" 
to  be  able  to  give  each  one  of  our  youngsters  a  bag  of  good  things,  as  we  have 
in  the  past.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  following  contributions.  Who'll 
be   the   next? 

The  Stonewall  Circle,  Concord $  10.00 

Mr.  Herman  Cone,  Greensboro, 50.00 

F.  H.  Ross  and  Co.,  Charlotte 10.00 
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Mrs.  J.  W.  Cannon,  Sr.,  Concord 10.00 

Dove-Bost    Co.,    Concord 5.00 

T.  M.   Shelton,  Charlotte 5.00 

"A  Friend  of  the  Boys,"  Greenville,  S.  C 5.00 

Rev.  Thos.  W.  Smith,  Winnsboro,  S.  C 2.00 

Mr.  Julian  Price,  Greensboro 10.00 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Barnhardt,  Charlotte 10.00 

Spartan  Grain  and  Mill  Co,  Spartinburg,  S.  C 10.00 

Cash   10.00 

Mr.  E.  C.  Barnhardt,  Concord 10.00 

Mrs.  G.  T.  Roth,  Elkin 10.00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Davidson,  Charlotte 5.00 

Ritchie  Hardware  Co.,  Concord 25.00 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Barnhardt,  Charlotte 5.00 

"A  Friend  of  the  Boys,"  Charlotte 10.00 

Mr.    E.    B.    Lewis,    Kinston 5.00 

Mr.  Walter  Murphy,  Salisbury 5.00 

Judge  Win.  M.  York,  Greensboro 5.00 

Mrs.  Cameron  Morrison,  Charlotte 50.00 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Allison,  Concord 10.00 

'  •  A    Friend, ' '    Charlotte 5.00 

Mrs.    J.    S.    Eiird,    Albemarle 5.00 

Mrs.   T.   W.   Bickett,   Raleigh 10.00 

Air.   Bernard   Cone,   Greensboro 10.00 

Silver   Cross   Circle,  King's   Daughters,    Rockingham 10.00 


S^S^-S^ 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


(Old  Hurrygraph) 


No  wonder  those  hula  maidens  ran 
dance  as  they  do.  It  is  reported  that 
Hawii  recently  had  58  slight  earth- 
quakes  in   one   day. 

— o — 

Perhaps  more  Americans  would  be 
interested  in  whatever  it  is  Command- 
er Byrd  is  looking  for  at  the  South 
Pole,  if  they  could  figure  out  what  he 
Avill  have  if  he  finds  it. 
- — o — 

Uncle  Andy  Mellon,  of  President 
Hoover's  cabinet,  has  accomplished  a 


Saint  Paul  told  the  Corinthians,  in 
his  day,  so  it  is  now,  "old  things  are 
passed  away;  behold,  all  things  -ire 
become  new. ' ' 

- — o — 
Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  Man,  calls  at- 
tention that  ''the  child,  by  Nature's 
kindly  law,  pleas 'd  with  a  rattle,  tick- 
led with  a  straw."  It  is  a  matter  of 
genuine  interest  and  peculiar  curosity 
how  these  little  "angels  from  heaven 
in  disguise,"  can  concoct  amusement. 
I  saw  four  tots  the  other  day,  strut- 


great  stunt  in  cutting  the  income  tax  ting  about  on  a  street  corner,  wearing 

.+160,000,000.     Now  if  he   would   only  their    mother's    highest-heeled    shoes. 

work    out    some    scheme    to    put    more  They  had  them  over  their  own  shoes, 

of  us  into  the  -income  tax  class  he'd  They  looked  as  they  were  walking  on 


be  more  popular  than  Santa  Claus. 
■ — o — 
It  is  a  question  Avhether  we  Ameri- 
cans, taken  collectively,  are  kidding 
ourselves,  kidding  each  other,  or  be- 
ing kidded,  and  is  a  problem  that 
might  well  be  studied,  with  great  pro- 


stilts.  One  little  fellow,  just  big  en- 
ough to  walk,  had  on  a  pair  of  his  fath- 
er's shoes,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  was 
lost  in  them.  There  was  as  much  of 
the  shoes  behind  his  heels  as  there 
was  in  front  of  his  toes.  He  could 
barely    raise    his    feet;    yet    he    was 


lit  for  all  of  us,  by  some  learned  psy-  flopping  along  as  merry  as  the  rest 
chiatic  organization.  Up  until  a  few  of  them, 
years  ago  we  produced,  manufactured  — o — 
and  sold  things.  Today  that  is  all  The  Wall  Street  crash  some  time 
changed.  We  now  sell  everything  ex-  ago  has  no  doubt  imparted  some  ex- 
cept merchandise.  Today  Ave  sell  in-  perience  to  those  who  followed  the 
stitutions,  we  sell  psychology,  we  sell  Pied  Piper  of  rippling  words  and  sil- 
service.  We  are  '"air  minded,"  ver  tongue  and  their  resultant  bath 
clothes  minded,  motor  vehicle  mind-  in  the  river  of  speculation  has  been 
ed.  In  fact  Ave  are  on  the  verge  of  most  cold  and  discomforting.  It  prob- 
beeoming   feeble-minded.  Barbers    are  ably    added    little    to    their    happiness 


tonsorialists ;  salesmen  are  contract 
executives.  While  it  has  failed  to 
be  mentioned  as  yet  cowhand*  and 
dairymen  have  become  bovine  engi- 
neers.    Like  most  everything  else  our 


to  see  the  throngs  of  investors  who 
had  placed  their  money  in  legitimate 
enterprises,  standing  warm  and  dry 
on  the  river  bank,  while  they  were 
struggling     to     extricate     themselves 


old-time  phraseology  is  changing.  As      from      their      precarious      positions. 
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Whether  they  take  another  cold  swim 
at  some  future  date,  or  remain  per- 
manently on  dry  land  is  largely  up  to 
them.  The  first  thing  for  them  to 
remember  is  to  avoid  all  "get-rich- 
quick"  schemes  and  all  humanitarian 
organizations  and  individual  solicitors 
who  have  no  purpose  other  than  to 
protect  their  interests,  and  that  with- 
out benefit  to  themselves.  There  ain't 
no  such  animal — or  if  there  is,  he  is 
not  engaged  in  any  form  of  commer- 
cial  enterprise. 

— o — 

A  Boston  man,  with  three  wives,  it 
is  revealed,  has  been  arrested  for 
stealing  two  radios.  He  was  evident- 
ly going  on  the  theory  to  get  one  ra- 
dio for  each  wife  to  divert  their  at- 
tention. It  would  seem  that  he  was 
provided  with  enough  static  without 
getting   the   radios. 

— o — 

Mountain  climbing  has  thrills  pe- 
culiar to  the  ascent.  We  are  all 
mountain  climbers  in  life.  Some  of 
us  think  our  mountains  of  difficulties 
are  greater  than  those  of  other  peo- 
ple. But  life  is  the  same  to  all.  How- 
ever steep  the  mountain  we  have  to 
climb  it  is  well  to  have  in  mind  the 
adage,  "Keep  your  head.''  That  is, 
not  get  excited.     No  man  can  do  ex- 


actly what  he  should  do  when  he  is 
excited.  Difficult  tasks  of  all  ninds 
require  cool  calculation  and  good  judg- 
ment. The  more  difficult  the  task  the 
more  these-are  needed.  Men  who  "keep 
their  heads"  get  out  of  tight  places. 
"Difficulties  show  what  men  are" — 
to  themselves  as  well  as  to  others. 
Consciousness  of  power  to  do  is  the 
greatest  urge  to  doing. 

The  Christmas  idea  and  the  Christ- 
mas cheer  is  the  all  pervading  theme 
these  present  days.  As  we  exchange 
our  ' '  Merry  Christmas  ' '  greetings 
and  cards  and  presents,  may  I  wish 
for  all  my  readers  a  deeper  realiza- 
tion of  the  glory  of  the  Feast  we  keep. 
May  to  each  one  of  you  be  the  peace 
of  the  glory  that  came  that  first 
Christmas  night,  the  peace  that  echoes 
in  the  old  words,  "Silent  night,  holy 
night,"  the  glorious  peace  that  fills 
the  hearts  of  quiet  worshipers  as  they 
kneel  in  adoration  at  the  manger. 
May  yours  be  the  glory  of  a  new  be- 
ginning ;  a  new  life ;  a  sweeter  and 
nobler  existence.  May  the  glory  of 
this  Christmas  lead  us  all  to  the  be- 
ginning of  a  Happy  New  Year,  with 
real  "peace  on  Earth  and  good  will 
to    all   men. 
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THE  BIRTH-TOWN  OF  JESUS 


By   Earle   W.    Gage 


The  hillside  is  dew- 
pearled  in  the  Christ- 
0nias  morning'  sunshine, 
and  the  larks  are  on 
the  wing  above  the  Held 
of  the  shepherds.  A 
flock  of  wild  canaries, 
or  goldfinches,  sun-tint- 
ed, sun-hearted,  flit  ov- 
erhead from  the  olive 
grove  in  the  field,  up  toward  BeMiY 
hem. 

This  is  the  same  little  settlement, 
now  grown  to  a  town  of  seven  thou- 
sand souls,  visited  more  than  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  three  Wise 
men  of  the  East,  who,  uplifted  by  a 
great  vision,  traveled  the  stony  roads 
of  Judea,  hearing  rare  gifts  for  the 
new-horn  King.  Bethlehem  is  Hie 
birth-town  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  its 
very  name  is  surrounded  by  sacred 
memories  throughout  the  whole  Christ- 
ian world.  To  the  south  winds  a  long 
trail  that  stretches  all  the  way  from 
Palestine  to  the  land  of  Egypt.  Across 
the  "little  hills  that  are  about  Jeru- 
salem," the  roadway,  like  a  long, 
white  ribbon,  leads  the  visitor  thither 
through  scenes  rich  in  history  and 
tradition. 

B  e  t  h  1  e  h  e  m  means  ' '  House  of 
Bread,"  surely  a  fitting  name  for  the 
city  where  Jesus  was  born  to  become 
the  Bread  of  Life  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  souls  of  men.  It  was  first 
known  as  Ephrath  or  Fruitful,  Gene- 
sis 35:  19.  The  old  name  was  as  fit- 
ting in  a  physical  sense  as  was  the 
new  in   a     spiritual     sense,     for     all 


through  the  centuries  the  country  has 
been  and  is  an  exceedingly  fruitful 
one. 

The  hillside  from  i(s  base  is  irre- 
gularly scarped  with  terraces,  and  these 
are  covered  with  the  evertrreen  olive. 
In  many  a  corner  the  luxuriant  fig 
tree  hangs  in  strange  shapes  from  the 
rocky  bank,  and  vines  are  trained  over 
the  terrace  Avails  in  all  directions. 
Along  the  edge  of  the  vineyard  the 
turf  is  carefully  preserved  and  pas- 
tured by  tethered  goats.  From  the 
gardens  and  vineyard  the  visitor  pas- 
ses abruptly  into  the  town. 

Near  the  town  is  David's  Well.  It 
brings  vividly  to  mind  a  picture  of  the 
spirit  of  comradeship  among  men. 
David,  warring  against  the  Philistines, 
found  himself  on  a  certain  occasion 
sore  pressed.  The  weather  Avas  hot 
— it  Avas  the  time  of  the  ingathering 
of  the  corn — and  things  Avere  going 
ill.  And  DaAdd  longed  for  Avater. 
' '  Oh,  that  one  Avould  give  me  drink 
of  the  water  of  the  Avell  of  Bethlehem, 
which  is  by  the  gate."  Three  of  his 
band  overheard  him,  and  promptly 
cut  their  Avay  through  the  Philistines' 
camp,  triumphantly  returning  with  the 
Avater.  But  DaA'id  spilled  it  on  the 
ground,  for  the  draught  had  been 
obtained  at  the  jeopardy  of  three  loyal 
lives,  and  to  drink  it  would  be  to 
drink  the  blood  of  his  three  bra\Test 
friends.  ' '  Therefore  he  would  not 
drink  of  it. ' 

On  a  green  slope  rising  from  a  nar- 
row plain  about  a  mile  east  of  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  stands  a  group 
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of  ruins,  surrounded  'by  olive  trees. 
This  is  pointed  out  as  the  spot  of  the 
angel's  appearance  to  the  shepherds. 
From  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the 
fact  of  its  being  even  now  chiefly  de- 
voted to  grain,  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  the  fields  of  Boaz,  where  Ruth 
gleaned,  may  have  been  here,  than  so 
fertile  a  spot  should  have  been  de- 
voted  to   pasturage. 

From  these  fields,  too,  you  look 
across  a  pleasant  land  to  the  helio- 
trope mountains  of  Moab,  and  remem- 
ber how  Ruth  looked  across  these 
self-same  fields,  when  the  reapers  of 
Boaz  were  working  in  them,  to  her 
distant  home  by  those  mountains.  For 
the  mountains  of  Moab  are  beyond 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  may  be  clearly 
viewed  from  Bethlehem,  and  there 
Elimelech  went  with  his  wife,  Xiomi 
(Ruth  I),  in  a  time  of  famine,  and 
thence,  the  widowed  Naomi  returned 
with  Ruth,  her  Moabitess  daughter-in- 
law,  great-grandmother  of  King  David. 

Today,  as  in  those  olden  times,  the 
gleaners  follow  the  reapers  in  these 
same  fields  at  the  time  of  the  barley 
harvest.  Still  the  owner  sleeps  i°.t 
night,  with  all  his  family,  beside  the 
corn-heaps,  feeding  on  the  parched 
ears  of  grain,  until  the  harvest  is  fin- 
ished. Still  the  farmer  greets  his 
laborers  and  the  gleaners  with  the 
salutation:  "The  Lord  be  with  you," 
to  be  answered  with,  '"The  Lord  bless 
thee. '  '—Ruth  2  :  4. 

On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  cap- 
tivity, there  were  only  one  hundred 
and  twenlty-three  who  claimed  the 
proud  privilege  of  living  in  and  re- 
building the  city  of  David,  and  the 
place  was  never  able  in  Old  Testament 
times   to   number   the   thousand   fami- 


lies which  entitled  it  to  separate  self- 
government.  It  was  ''little  among 
the  thousands  of  Judah."  (Micah 
5:2').  Today  Bethlehem  is  the  home 
of  an  industrious  and  prosperous  peo- 
ple, but  no  Jew  of  the  ancient  faith 
lives  among  them !  For  no  communi- 
ty in  all  the  world  is  more  thoroughly 
Christian  than  Bethlehem,  birthplace 
of  a  great  faith  that  looks  forward 
rather  than  back. 

The  glory  of  Bethlehem  is  no  longer 
Jewish,  though  it  avis  ''David's  Royal 
City!''  This  is  because  here  Jesus 
Christ,  Son  of  God,  come  down  from; 
Heaven  "for  us  men,  and  for  our  sal- 
vation," and  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  the  first  Christmastide.  This 
fact  causes  the  name  Bethlehem  to  be 
in  the  thoughts  jmd  on  the  tongues 
of  uncounted  millions^  all  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  it  the  Christmas 
season. 

Modern  Bethlehem,  as  the  visitor 
approaches  it,  strikes  a  picturesque 
note  that  is  unique.  As  the  long 
Avhite  road  apjoroaches,  it  turns  sharp- 
ly into  a  valley  whose  end  is  entirely 
blocked  by  a  lofty  hill  of  limestone, 
the  whole  ridge  of  which  is  covered 
with  shining  white  masonry  set  far 
up  against  the  sky.  About  the  town 
vineyards  creep  over  ancient  terrac- 
es. In  the  fields  gnarled  fig-trees  and 
olive  trees  stand  watch  over  the  cen- 
turies. Beneath  their  homely  shade 
statuesque  shepherds  stand  solitary 
by  their  flocks.  Flowers  abound— 
iris  and  daises,  yellow  marigold  and 
white  narcissi  and  scarlet  flowers  of 
all  kinds,  that  spread  over  the  fields 
a   carpet  of  wonderous  sheen. 

The  birthplace  of  Jesus  is  similar 
to  many  other  Palestinian  towns.     Tt 
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is  an  agglomeration  of  ancient  and 
narrow  streets,  picturesque  as  tbey 
are  quaint.  The  roadways  are  of  cob- 
bles or  sand  of  an  unhappy  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  Round  the  old  streets 
spread  a  remarkable  number  of  church- 
es and  religious  institutions  of  all 
periods.  That,  outwardly,  is  the  main 
feature  wherein  Bethlehem  differs 
from  its  many  sister  towns.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  numbering' 
seven  thousand,  are  practically  all 
Christians,  that  being  the  principal 
religion  since  the  days  of  Constantine. 

The  colorfulness  of  the  East  is  pro- 
verbial, and  in  Bethlehem  the  visitor 
sees  this  in  all  its  intensity.  The 
colors  in  the  fields  are  reflected  in  the 
children  playing  in  the  streets,  in  the 
women  at  the  wells  and  in  the  homes. 
In  a  journey  across  the  entire  East, 
the  visitor  will  find  few  clothes  more 
colorful  than  the  mediaeval  dress  of 
the  Bethlehem  women.  Purple  and 
ambers  and  reds,  all  the  variegated 
hues  of  the  meadows  are  copied  In 
this  dress,  and  in  the  little  windows 
of  the  churches. 

The  associations  of  the  town  of 
Jesus  and  its  treasures  are  numerous. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity.  This  consists  of  a  nave, 
entirely  screened  off  from  what  lies 
beyond.  This  portion  of  the  edifice, 
probably  one  of  the  most  ancient  mon- 
uments in  the  world  of  Christian  ar- 
chitecture, is  common  to  all  Christian 
sects.  Behind  the  screen  is  a  trefoil- 
shaped  inner  building  that  is  the 
church  proper.  But  the  heart  of  the 
the  whole  is  a  little  underground  grot- 
to, the  grotto  of  the  Nativity. 

This  is  reached  by  two  transepts 
by   spiral  nights   of   steps,   one  being 


the  property  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
the  other  of  the  Latins  and  Armenians. 
The  little  grotto,  inclined  to  over- 
decoration,  has  two  recesses  The 
first,  reputed  to  be  the  actual  spot  of 
the  nativity,  is  kept  lighted  by  the 
lamps  of  the  three  Churches  through- 
out the  entire  year.  Th'j  .'ther  re- 
cess, or  Chapel  of  the  Manger,  is 
said  to  be  the  stall  where  the  manger 
was  discovered.  Of  the  whole  struc- 
ture, however,  the  nave  is  the  simplest 
and  most  impressive.  A  great  oblong 
basilica,  it  has  four  rows  of  massive 
pillars  giving  double  aisles.  Old  mo- 
saics and  glorious  old  glass  give  the 
basilica  a  fine  effect  of  somber  beauty. 

The  devotion  of  centuries  has  trans- 
formed the  rock-hewn  stable  into  a 
holy  of  holies,  and  therein  is  the  town 
of  Jesus  consecrated.  But  a  spirit 
that  is  its  own,  that  is  identical  now 
as  Christ  was  born,  dwells  in  the  fields 
below.  The  ages  here  do  not  mingle 
in  solemn  confusion.  Here  you  may 
picture  a  humble  stable — just  such  a 
one  as  that  other  of  twenty  centuries 
ago — the  eve  when  Jesus  was  born. 
Here  you  may  recapture  that  night., 
and  the  realization  of  its  distant  past 
thrusts  upon  one  from  every  side. 

The  basilica  was  erected,  according 
to  evidence  now  available,  by  order 
of  Constantine,  and  is  thus  the  oldest 
church  in  Palestine,  if  not  in  the  en- 
tire world.  It  has  escaped  destruc- 
tion on  every  occasion  when  other 
churches  in  the  Holy  Land  were  over 
thrown,  and  the  greater  pnrt  of  the 
work  is  stated,  by  competent  authori- 
ty, to  be  the  original  design. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  when  tin' 
mad  Caliph  Hakin  destroyed  the  Holy 
Sepulchre    churches,    the      Be;hiohem 
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basilica  was  spared.  In  1099  the 
Crusaders  brought  a  detachment  of 
troops  to  protect  it,  and  it  thus  again 
escaped,  nor  was  it  destroyed  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  although  threat- 
ened by  the  Moslems.  In  this  church 
the  Christian  world  has  a  church 
erected  in  the  fourth  century  by  Con- 
stantine,  a  value  that  cannot  be  com- 
puted. 

Two  feasts  are  held  each  year  in 
Bethlehem,  on  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Christmas  Eve.  The  scene  of  the 
modern  Christmas  festival  is  especial- 
ly interesting,  and  is  witnessed  each 
year  by  a  throng  of  Christians  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  which  reli- 
gious belief  here  born  has  penetrated. 
That  this  church  was  erected  six- 
teen hundred  years  ago  by  Constan- 
tine,  the  first  Christian  Emperor  of 
Rome,  over  the  grotto  thought  to  be 
the  site  of  the  stable  makes  it  the 
cherished  center  of  interest.  A  star 
of  silver  and  precious  stones  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  simple  words  in  Latin : 
"HERE  JESUS  CHRIST  WAS 
BORN  OF  THE  VIRGIN  MARY." 
The  sacred  spot  attracts  streams  of 
visitors. 

Traditions  live  long  in  the  East, 
and  though  convulsions  of  war  *md 
time's  changes  have  swept  away  the 
ancient  inn,  there  appears  to  '•>•}  little 
doubt  that  Constantnie's  ch  uvn  tor  k 
the  place  of  an  older  building  which 
preserved  the  hallowed  meraom-s  of 
the  first  of  all  Christmas  festivals, 
Avhen  angels  sang  carols  and  shep- 
herds left  their  lambs  and  sheep,  to 
rejoice  for  a  little  time  before  "the 
Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world." 

Creek,  Latin  and  Armenian  Christ- 


ians now  have  their  chapels  in  the 
old  church,  where  magnificent  services 
are  held  at  Christmas  time.  But  the 
thought  cannot  but  suggest  itself, 
how  different  is  the  scene  thus  enacted 
by  modern  men  and  women,  amidst 
the  awe-stricken  veneration  of  the 
multitude  gathered  to  participate, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
which  can  be  lavished  on  it  by  the 
rich  and  long-established  church, 
from  that  first  Christmas  scene  in  the 
dark,  damp  stable,  the  events  of  which 
day  are  now  symbolized  by  the  dres- 
sing of  a  wax  doll ! 

The  grotto  is  filled  with  priests, 
and  blazes  with  silk,  silver  and  gold, 
lit  up  by  rows  of  silver  lamps  above. 
The  Gospel  for  the  day  is  read  in 
Latin,  and  at  the  words  "and  brought 
forth  her  first-born  son,"  the  image 
is  laid  by  the  Patriarch  on  the  mar- 
ble slab  supposed  to  mark  the  spot 
Avhere  Christ  was  born. 

"And  wrapped  Him  in  swaddling 
clothes." 

The  paper  bands   are  wound  round 
the  limbs  of  the  image. 
"And  laid  Him  in  a  manger." 

The  priest  descends  to  the  recess 
with  little  rock  columns,  and  lays  the 
cradle  on  one  of  the  two  altars  within. 
The  Gospel  is  continued  from  the 
words,  "And  there  were  shepherds 
abiding  in  the  fields,"  until  the  Gloria 
in  Excelsis  has  again  been  sung,  and 
the  Patriarch,  after  censing  the  im- 
age where  it  lies,  returns  with  equal 
state  to  the  Latin  chapel,  where  the 
service  is  resumed.  The  service  in 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  our  Sav- 
iour is  very  impressive,  and  all  the 
more  so  because  it  is  held  at  the  tra- 
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ditional  site  of  His  nativity. 

Jerome  is  said  to  have  lived  in  this 
Grotto  when  he  translated  the  Bible 
into'  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Herod  the 
Great  had  a  palace  in  Bethlehem, 
which  accounts  for  the  alleged  fact 
that  when  his  soldiers  slaughtered  the 
Holy  Innocents,  they  obeyed  his  or- 
ders literally  and  killed  Herod's  own 
son  also. 

Bethlehem  is  a  town  possessed  of 
the  essence  not  of  one  age  but  of  all 


times.  In  the  town  and  the  sunny 
fields  about  the  visitor  is  carried  far, 
far  back  into  the  centuries.  Sweet 
memories  encompass  one  and  gently 
stir  the  soul  with  an  incommunicable 
thrill  as  one  realizes  that  he  is  walk- 
ing the  way  pursued  by  those  illus- 
trious heroes  of  the  past,  David,  son 
of  Jesse,  who  here  tended  his  father's 
flocks,  and  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  (rod,  here  born  to  become  the  Sa- 
viour of   humanitv. 


WINTER 

Autumn  shades  are  fading  fast, 
And  the  dead  leaves  rustle  past, 

And  the  bleak  and  barren  season  is  before  us; 
Wintry  clouds  are  in  the  sky, 
And  the  chill  winds  moan  and  sigh 

Like  a  doleful  dirge  that  brings  a  shudder  o'er  us. 

Autumn's  gold  has  turned  to  gray, 
And  the  birds  have  gone  away, 

And  the  flowers,  too,  have  all  gone  into  hiding; 
Yet  they  have  not  gone  so  far 
But  that  God  knows  where  they  are, 

And  His  hand  through  death  to  life  their  way  is  guiding 


After  winter  shall  be  spring, 
With  new  life  in  everything; 

Nature's  smile  is  sweeter  after  winter's  frowning; 
Triumph  follows  after  strife; 
After  death,  the  endless  life; 

After  bitter  cross,  the  glory  of  the  crowning. 

— Exchange. 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  SONG 


(Selected) 


Singing  is  used 
figuratively  in  the 
Bible  as  a  sign  of 
joy.  The  first  song 
spoken  of  is  that 
of  Moses  when  he 
and  the  Israelites 
expressed  their 
triumph  over  the 
Egyptions  at  the 
Red  Sea.  The  least  song  mentioned  is 
the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  which 
those  who  have  conquered  Satan  are 
to    sing.     History    was    handed    down 


world's  inspection.  The  companion  to 
this  picture  shows  the  parents  who 
have  pride  in  the  efforts  of  their 
children.  The  story  is  told  of 
of  a  young  woman  who  had  un- 
usual musicals  talents  and  who 
went  abroad  to  study.  The  Christ- 
mas season  bade  fair  to  be  a  gloomy 
one  for  the  parents  who  were  left 
alone  on  the  little  farm.  The  day  be- 
fore the  holiday  a  large  box  was  de- 
livered at  the  farmhouse  .Opening  the 
box,  the  parents  found  a  phonograph 
with   a   special  record   and  when  they 


from  one  iage  \o  another  by  means  placed  the  record  on  the  machine  they 
of  songs  and  the  bards  and  minstrels 
were  not  only  entertainers  but  histor- 
ians. Song  has  ceased  to  be  a  spon- 
taneous expression  of  joy.  It  has  been 
commercialized  and  overdone  until  its 
value  to  history  is  nearly  lost.  On- 
ly a  few  outstanding  martial  songs, 
typical  racial  songs  or  religious 
thoughts  set  to  music  remain  from 
generation  to  generation.  To  most  of 
us  the  choice  of  songs  and  singers  has 
narrowed  down  to  two  classes — the 
songs  of  those  we  love  and  the  songs 
of   those   that   thrill   us. 

Every  mother  is  a  musical  iartist  to 
her  children  whether  her  voice  be 
strong  or  feeble,  whether  her  tones 
are  true  or  fa|tering.  The  simple 
hymn,  "Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and 
slumber,"  brings  tears  to  many  eyes, 
not  because  the  poem  is  great  or  the 


heard   their  daughter's  voice,  singing 

''Mid  pleasure  and  palaces  though  we 
may  roam, 
Be    it    ever    so    humble,    there's    no 
place  like  home." 

It  would  be  hard  to  convince  those 
parents  that  there  could  be  a  greater 
singer   or   a    more    wonderful    song. 

Modern  invention  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  preserve  the  great  voices  of 
the  world.  Wonderful  artists  have 
lived,  have  sung  their  way  to  triumph 
and  have  become  only  memories.  Hap- 
pily the  day  has  come  when  the  voice 
can  outlive  the  singer  and  when  dis- 
tance is  no  barrier  to  the  thrill  of 
music.  Not  only  does  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  ring  to  the  voices 
of  great   artists,   but   the   little   cabin 


tune  difficult,  but  because  of  the  pic-  in   the   mountains   may  be  filled   with 

ture  it  brings.     Not  all  the  madonna  the   same   echoes. 

pictures    have    been    put    on    canvas,  The  world  has  grown  so  very  soph- 

nor   all   the   lullabies   printed   for  the  istieated  that  it  is  difficult  to  produce 
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a  thrill.  The  names  of  artists  and 
singers  fall  trippingly  from  our  lips 
and  we  make  a  study  of  the  music  in 
which  they  excel.  But  there  is  a  song 
and  there  are  singers  whose  power  to 
thrill  us  has  never  ceased.  It  is  the 
solo  iand  chorous  rendered  at  Bethle- 
hem in  Judea  one  starry  night  cen- 
turies ago.  There  had  been  centur- 
ies of  silence  and  then  came  a  burst 
of   triumphant   song. 

That  chorus  needs  no  amplifier  as 
it  comes  down  through  the  ages.  It 
celebrated  the  world's  greatest  tri- 
umph of  that  day  and  of  every  cen,- 
ury  since.  They  sang  not  to  their 
own  glory,  but  to  that  of  a  little  child. 
They  asked  no  stipend  for  their  song, 


but  they  inspired  the  shepherd  listen- 
ers to  go  to  Bethlehem 's  manger  to 
worship.  The  singers  went  back  into 
Heaven  and,  after  a  few  years,  the 
Prince  of  Peace  returned  to  His  home, 
but  the  song  may  still  be  heard  by 
listening  ears  and  "where  meek  souls 
will  receive  Him  still,  the  dear  Christ 
enters  in." 

"0  holy  Child  of  Bethlehem, 
Descend  to  us,  Ave  pray; 
Cast  out  our  sin  and  enter  in 
Be  born   in   us   today. 
We  hear  the  Christmas  angels 
The   great  glad   tidings   tell; 
O   come   to   us,   abide   with   us, 
Our  Loud   Emmanuel." 


HOME-MADE  TOYS 


Ten  years  ago  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  toys  sold  in  American  stores 
were  made  in  America.  Today,  nine  out  of  every  ten  toys  offered  for 
sale  in  the  United  States  are  American  made.  There  are  over  two  thou- 
sand toy  manufacturers  in  our  country.  One  of  these  American  toy 
companies  shipped  toys  to  nearly  every  allied  or  friendly  nation  in 
Europe,  to  the  West  Didies,  the  Philippines,  Madagascar  and  South 
America.  American  inventive  ability  is  in  large  measure  responsible 
for  this  remarkable  success.  Educational  toys  of  real  use  and  value  have 
have  been  introduced,  such  as  sets  of  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephone 
instruments,  mechanical  drawing  instruments,  chemical  experimental  out- 
fits, and  various  electrical  appliances  and  carpenter's  tools.  There  are 
constructional  toys  from  wooden  building  sets  to  steel  construction  out- 
fits of  simple  character;  then  bridges,  windmills,  cannon  wagons,  model 
battleships. — Sunday  School  Advocate. 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  MY 
YOUTH 


little      tast 


Cfiristmas 
now  were  two  differ- 
ent events.  I  am  writ- 
ing- as  an  Old-Timer  who 
has  passed  his  three-score 
and  ten,  horn  in  a  coun- 
try village  and  reared  in 
a  country  town,  with  a 
of  farming  to  give 
me  hone  and  muscle,  and  a  good  ap- 
petite besides.  It  was  before  there 
were  bath  tubs,  electric  lights,  tele- 
phones, radios,  railroads,  automobiles, 
aeroplanes,  and  a  hundred  and  one 
other  ingenious  devices  to  make  life 
so  delectable  and  carefree  as  to  make 
the  youth  in  our  cities  today  look 
like  palefaces  and  tenderfoots  com- 
pared with  us  young  country  folk. 
We  washed  in  winter  as  in  summer 
out  at  the  pump,  when  it  Avasn't  froz- 
en fast.  We  used  talloAv  candles  and 
oil  lamps  instead  of  electric  lights. 
(I  can  still  see  my  mother  draw  scores 
of  candlesticks  out  of  the  mold  and 
do  her  stunts  at  the  spinning-wheel.) 
I  recall  quite  vividly  an  experience 
with  a  tallow  candle  when  T  retired 
to  my  bed  in  the  attic  on  a  cold  win- 
try day.  A  huge  bundle  of  flax  ready 
for  the  spinning-wheel  was  hanging 
in  the  attic  and  I  was  curious  to  know 
how  susceptible  it  was  to  the  candle 
light  I  was  carrying.  I  put  the  flame 
the  least  bit  at  one  end  of  it,  prepared 
to  extinguish  it  before  it  should  spread 
too  far.  To  my  consternation  it  went 
up  in  flames  like  powder.  The  house- 
hold was  speedily  summoned  to  pre- 


By  An   OLD-TIMER 

then     and      vent   a  catastrophe    and   I    wisely   al- 


lowed my  father  to  remain  under  his 
impression  that  it  was  an  accideit. 
I  may  have  been  a  spoilt  child,  but  it 
was  not  because  the  rod  was  spared. 
My  Goose-Headed  Sled 
Well,  this  is  a  little  off-side,  to  u^e 
a  football  term;  but  I  would  have 
you  moderns  know  that  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  up-to-date  c  o  n- 
veniences  and  luxuries,  we  youngsters 
of  two  generations  ago  enjoyed  life  in 
the  country  with  ten-fold  greater 
ze^t  than  do  the  city  youth  of  today. 
In  place  of  automobiles  plowing 
through  the  snow,  breathing  out  gaso- 
line fumes — and  at  times  slaughter — 
we  had  sleighs  and  bells  and  spirited 
horses.  When  Christmas  approached, 
how  we  hoped,  and  even  prayed,  for 
snow!  To  spend  a  Christmas  without 
the  jingle  and  music  of  the  sleigh- 
bells  Avas  unthinkable.  Besides,  there 
Avere  hills  nearby  and  coasting  Avas 
to  us  a  sport  that  kings  might  envy. 
Tennis  and  golf  and  baseball  and  foot- 
ball would  have  seemed  to  us  "stale, 
flat  and  unprofitable"  in  comparison. 
I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  Iioav 
I  hinted  and  hinted  for  a  sled  as  my 
Christmas  gift  one  year  several  AA'eeks 
before  the  great  day.  The  earth  avis 
coA'ered  with  a  fine  mantle  of  snoAA^, 
and  I  had  dreams  of  coasting  doAvn 
the  hillside,  not  on  a  hand-made  sled, 
such  as  my  companion  boys  had,  but 
on  a  beautiful  one  fresh  from  the 
factory.  The  usual  Christmas  stock- 
ing   was    not    big    enough    to    satisfy 
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my  tastes.  The  sled  came  on  wh&i 
was  then  the  happiest  Christmas  of 
my  life.  It  had  two  lovely  painted 
goose-heads  in  front  to  hold  together 
parts  of  the  mechanism  and  looked 
like  a  thing  of  both  life  and  beauty. 
I  confess  that  I  wis  just  the  least 
bit  proud  as  I  led  the  caravan  of 
sleds  to  the  hillside  and  really  en- 
joyed the  envious  glances  which  ray 
playmates  cast  at  my  t^oose-headed 
sled. 

Well,  it  had  r-mied  a  little  a  few 
days  before  and  the  snow  on  the  hill- 
side had  a  fine  coating  of  ice.  T  head- 
ed the  caravan,  and  down  Ave  flew. 
We  did  not  need  to  touch  the  accel- 
erator. At  the  end  of  the  large  field 
w;is  the  inevitable  rail  fence.  In  Nor- 
way and  Canada  the  skis  can  leap 
over  fences,  but  my  beautiful  sled 
was  not  trained  to  do  such  stunts. 
On  it  went  and  I  had  no  brakes  to 
stop  it.  T  wisely  concluded  to  slide 
off  and  let  it  try  conclusions  with  the 
fence  without  me.  It  did — mid  my 
Christmas  joys  went  to  smash.  Those 
lovely  iioose-heads  became  fragments, 
and  I  went  home  with  a  broken  sled 
and  a  broken  heart.  The  home-made 
sleds  of  my  playmates  stood  the  strain 
much  better.  They  had  stronger  tim- 
ber— and  no  goose-heads.  After  that 
I  had  to  be  content  with  a  patched- 
up  sled  without  the  goose-heads.  A 
youth 's  sorrows  last  but  a  night — 
joy  cometh  in  the  morning. 
"The   Beltz-nickel" 

A  very  essential  element  to  heighten 
Christmas  joys  was  the  good  time  Ave 
had  on  Christmas  Eve.  The  saint  of 
my  boyhood  days  Avho  did  the  enter- 
taining Avas  the  Avell-knoAvn,  the  ter- 
rible    "Beltz-nickel."     Santa     Clans 


Avas  not  horn  yet.  We  did  not  look 
for  a  smiling  white-bearded  spirit, 
stealing  doAvn  the  chimney  flues  to 
fill  our  stockings  with  gifts  while  we 
were  sleeping  and  catching  fairyland 
A'isions.  We  looked  for  some  spirit 
dressed  in  the  livery  of  ghosts  and 
goblins.  The  more  terrible  he  looked, 
the  better  Ave  seemed  to  like  it, — 
though  this  is  not  saying  that  Avhen 
we  heard  the  ominous  rattle  of  his 
sAvitch  at  the  window  and  his  heavy 
knock  at  the  door,  Ave  did  not  trem- 
ble in  our  boots.  Today  it  is  consid- 
ered very  detrimental  to  children  to 
inspire  them  Avith  fear.  Why,  Ave 
youngsters  Avanted  to  be  frightened. 
We  enjoyed  it.  We  expected  this  in- 
human-looking visitor  to  hold  the  las.l 
over  us  while  he  threw  his  candies 
and  chestnuts  on  the  floor  and  dared 
us  to  pick  them  up  quick  enough  to 
escape  the  descending  switch.  The 
uglier  he  looked  and  the  more  he  de- 
manded, the  more  interesting  the  per- 
formance seemed  to  us  to  be. 

When  Ave  greAV  a  little  older,  we  did 
urn  aeem  it  out  of  place  to  play  Beltz- 
nickel  ourseh^es.  On  one  occasion,  I 
spent  Christmas  with  a  cousin  in  a 
small  city,  and  Ave,  Avith  a  number  of 
boys  of  our  age,  dressed  ourselves  in 
"Nickel"  fashion  in  order  to  make 
the  night  hideous  on  one  of  the  main 
streets.  My  cousin  Avas  Avise  enough 
to  put  on  his  father's  suit,  which  he 
filled  out  with  hay.  He  kneAV  why 
he  did  it,  but  I  did  not  until  the  ev- 
enings performance  was  over.  We  had 
gone  but  a  short  distance  on  the  main 
street  before  Ave  Avere  pelted  with 
snowballs  and  chunks  of  ice.  They 
fell  harmless  on  the  back  of  my  cou- 
sin, but  the  rest  of  us  were  obliged  to 
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run  for  cover.  In  the  end  we  were 
better  off  than  he;  for  he  found  it 
easier  to  welcome  the  shots  than  to 
run  away  from  them.  I  concluded 
that  that  should  be  my  first  and  last 
attempt  to  play  "Beltz-nickel  in  a 
city.  In  the  country  people  are  more 
decent. 

The  Holiday  Sleigh  Rides 
Close  by  my  home  stood  what  was 
known  as  "Spruce  College,"  a  rather 
ambitious  title  to  give  a  country 
school  house.  Spruce  trees  had  been 
planted  around  jt.  We  had  some  teach- 
ers in  those  days  that  knew  art  bet- 
ter than  moderns  would  credit  them 
with,  though  they  never  took  courses 
in  pedagogy.  (I  myself,  by  the  wav 
was  a  teacher  in  that  schoolhouse !) 
One  of  the  great  events  to  which  every 
pupil  in  that  school  looked  forward 
with  great  anticipation  was  the  holi- 
day sleigh  ride.  If  Christmas  did  not 
offer  the  necessary  encouragement  for 
lack  of  snow,  the  school  was  given 
its  ride  to  some  inviting  town  or  cities 
weeks  later,  when  conditions  were 
more  favorable.  Farmers  were  pres- 
sed into  service  and  offered  their  large 
sleds,  filled  with  plenty  of  straw,  with 
a  bench  oh  each  side  and  plenty  of 
buffalo  robes  for  covering.  It  was  a 
sight  to  see  six  or  more  sleighs  filled 
with  youngsters  and  older  puils,  full 
of  exuberance  that  is  characteristic  of 
country  youth.  They  hugely  enjoyed 
being  the  observed  by  all  observers 
as  they  sang  their  songs  while  passing 
through  villages  and  towns  and  cities 
t-as  the  case  might  be.     The  jinale  of 


the  many  bells — and  the  fanners  had 
an  abundance  of  them  with  which  to 
adorn  their  spirited  horses — was  a 
kind  of  music  which  has  left  sweet 
cadences  in  my  memory  ever  since. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  your  modern 
methods  of  transportation.  It  was  a 
real  joy-ride  such  as  leaves  no  sting 
of  sorrow  or  disgrace  behind.  There 
is  nothing  so  inspiring  and  majestic 
as  to  sit  in  a  sleigh  behind  two  bell- 
belted,  spirited  horses  who  seem  to  en- 
joy the  music  of  the  bells  and  to  share 
the  youthful  songs  and  hilarity  be- 
hind them.  Why,  the  headless  ma- 
chine known  as  the  automobile  simply 
is  not  in  it.  Neither  is  that  noisy, 
nerve-wracking  aeroplane  in  it. 

This  is  the  jolly  side  of  a  country 
Christmas  in  the  days  of  my  youth. 
The  religious  side  had  its  place  also, 
first  in  the  home  where  carols  were 
sung,  and  then  in  the  church,  where 
sermons  breathing  the  atmosphere  of 
Christmas  were  the  chief  feature.  The 
Sunday  school  in  that  union  church, 
with  its  scarcity  of  competent  teach- 
ers and  its  lack  of  leadership,  had  no 
jpecial  service  such  as  we  are  familiar 
with  today.  Neither  did  it  have  Santa 
Claus  exhibitions  and  cheap  entertain- 
ment?, with  the  holy  and  heavenly  at- 
mosphere of  joy  because  a  Saviour 
was  born  left  out.  A  little  later,  the 
irreverent  Christmas  travesties  will  be 
less  and  less  in  evidence  and  the  Christ 
child  will  again  be  placed  on  His 
throne  as  He  was  in  the  days  of  my 
vouth. 


If  you  want  work  well  done,  select  a  busy  man — the  other  k'nd  has  no 
time. — Elbert  Hubbard. 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  PHILADELPHIA  SIXTY 
YEARS  AGO 


By  E.  H.  D. 


Of   course   there   were 
various  ways  of  celebrate 
ing  Christmas  sixty  years 
rgo    among'    the    families 
of    Philadelphia.     I    feel 
sure     that     Santa     Claus 
was  then,  as  now,  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  the  children.  No  ethical 
objection  was  approved  by  the  religious 
leaders  to  the  innocent  belief  by  chil- 
dren   as    to    the    historicity    of    Kris 
Kringle.     The  belief  came  and  went  in 
the  lives  of  the  youngsters  like  chil- 
dren's   dresses.     We    saw    no    danger 
to  religious  beliefs  in  counting  Santa 
Claus  as  a  personage  of  the  Christmas 
festival.     He  talked  to  us  down  heater 
flues    and    through    old-fashioned    re- 
gisters. 

Fathers  secretly  built  farmyards 
filled  with  wooden  cows  and  looking- 
glass  lakes.  Mothers  made  clandes- 
tine visits  to  the  famous  Schwartz's 
toy  shop  on  Chestnut  Street  and  they 
hid  the  mysterious  packages  that  were 
brought  to  the  front  door.  Kitchens 
were  filled  with  the  odors  of  baking 
cakes  and  homemade  mince  pies. 
Small  forests  of  fir  trees  were  bank- 
ed in  the  old  Callowhill  and  Spring 
Garden  Street  market  sheds.  We  liv- 
ed in  an  atmosphere  of  glad  expectan- 
cy and  we  hated  to  be  sent  to  bed  so 
early  on  Christmas  Eve. 

The  toys,  dolls,  wheelbarrows,  skat- 
es, the  stockings  filled  with  candy  toys 
were  much  less  expensive  than  the 
costly  objects  now  given  our  boys  'and 
girls.     Christinas    had    not    yet    been 


commercialized  by  big  deparment 
stores.  Eighth  Street  was  then  the 
fashionable  shopping  street  of  Phila- 
delphia and  their  decorations  would 
seem  to  a  modern  child  quite  cheap 
and  plain.  We  had,  however,  as 
much  joy  and  fun  with  our  five  dollar 
gifts  as  children  now  have  from  their 
twenty  dollar  dolls  and  mechanical 
toys.  We  had  in  those  days  big 
family  dinners  where  grandfathers  nn.l 
grandmothers,  fathers  and  mothers, 
uncles  and  aunts,  brothers,  sisters  and 
cousins  had  Christmas  dinners  togeth- 
er, first  and  second  tables  of  course. 
After  dinner,  we  all  stood  in  a  long 
row,  the  older  ones  at  the  right  and 
the  diminishing  bodies  of  the  children 
down  the  line,  each  to  receive  from 
grandfather,  according  to  age,  a  gold 
piece   of   varying   denominations. 

Then  came  amateur  music  and  per- 
formances of  various  kinds.  The  pro- 
fessional entertainer  did  not  exist  then, 
nor  was  he  needed.  The  Christmas 
spirit  furnished  all  the  entertainment 
demanded  by  the  happy  season.  I 
fear  Ave  thought  more  about  getting 
than  giving  in  those  far  off  days. 
The  note  of  sacrifice  for  others  was 
not  a  part  of  the  Sunday  school  curri- 
culum when  I  was  a  boy.  Our  one 
hope  was  that  at  the  Christmas  holi 
days  we  would  have  plenty  of  snow 
in  the  streets  and  plenty  of  ice  on  the 
ponds  of  the  vacant  lots  about  town 
and  the  Schuylkill  River.  The  new 
sled  and  skates  awaited  "the  longed- 
for    zero    snap    that    assured    "belly- 
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bumpers"  and  the  ring  of  steel  riE- 
ners.  The  poor  were  not  forgotten, 
but  our  giving  was  not  professionaliz- 
ed. 

Onr  parents  were  in  a  fever  of  fear 
when  candles  were  lighted  on  the 
Christmas  trees.  There  -vere  n>  i.eau- 
liful  electric  bulbs  of  red  and  yellow 
in  thosp  days  to  wire  :n  <  .i"  l  •  r.  •;. 
Father  and  big  brother  sometimes  don- 
nod  ;  °ant.c;  Cans  cosi.ur.e,  but  we 
knew  the  disguised  voice  behind  the 
whiskered  mask,  and  only  pretended 
fright  at  their  assumed  voices. 

Of  course  Ave  knew  the  whole  poem, 
"It  Was  the  Night  Before  Christ- 
mas',' but  our  own  yell  of  delight  as 
we  rushed  into  the  forbidden  room  to 
see   our   shifts    was    sweeter   music   to 


our  ears  than  "Silent  Night"  or  any 
church  choral.  The  "Christmas  Exer- 
cises'' by  the  Sunday  school  were  a 
rather  pale  affair  in  those  days  and 
I  fear  the  true  Creator  of  the  Christ- 
mastide  did  not  hold  first  place  in 
our  minds.  But  in  our  heart  of  hearts 
the  manger  cradle  of  Bethlehem  bad 
its  place  and  song,  for  we  loved  the 
child  Christ  though  we  did  not  dream 
of  His  redemptive  plan  and  purpose 
With  a  wistful  longing  we  grand- 
daddies  look  back  to  the  Christmas  of 
'76  'and  wish  for  an  hour  we  were 
boVs  again  Avith  father  and  mother 
smiling  and  nudging  us  to  loiA  at  1)ie 
metal  st;;r  or  suspended  angel  on  the 
top  of  our  tree. 


"MIZPAH" 

"Go  thou  thy  way  and  I  go  mine 

Apart,  yet  not  afar, 
Only  a  thin  veil  hangs  between 

The  pathways  where  we  are. 
And  G-od  keep  watch  'tween  thee  and  me, 

This  is  my  prayer. 
He  looketh  thy  way,  He  looketh  mine, 

And  keeps  us  near. 

I  sigh  sometimes  to  see  thy  face, 

But  since  this  may  not  be, 
I'll  leave  thee  to  the  care  of  Him 

Who  cares  for  thee  and  me." 


-Author  Unknown. 
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DARK  WATER 

By  Emma  G-erberding  Lippard 


Peter  was  going  home  from  school 
very,  very  slowly.  It  was  a  long 
"walk  and  his  legs  were  short.  They 
were  thin,  too,  and  his  little  face  was 
pale  and  his  eyes  looked  too  big  and 
too  black  for  such  a  little  fellow.  His 
hands  were  thrust  deep  into  his  baggy 
trouser  pockets.  The  boys  had  laugh- 
ed at  those  pants  and  had  called  him 
"Pete  in  a  Poke,"  and  "Rag  Bag" 
that  day  at  school.  He  dicked  the 
pieces  of  dirty  clay  and  gravel  with 
his  big,  coarse  shoes,  as  he  walked  the 
rough  road. 

Peter  had  expected  to  love  to  go 
to  school.  Even  before  he  left  Rus- 
sia and  came  across  the  sea  he  had 
known  all  about  school  in  America. 
His  uncles,  Zelig  and  Anton,  had  liv- 
ed in  that  wonderful  country  since 
before  he  was  born.  Uncle  Anton  had 
married  an  American  wife.  Both  un- 
cles had  written  often  to  their  par- 
ents back  in  Russia.  The  old  people 
were  raising  little  orphan  Peter  and 
they  were  always  planning  about  how 
he  should  grow  up  in  America  and  be- 
come a  real  American  like  Anton's 
children,  as  soon  as  the  uncles  sent 
the  money. 

At  last  the  money  had  come  and 
here  they  were  in  America,  but  it  was 
not  at  all  like  the  stories  little  Peter 
had  heard.  The  town  was  dirty  and 
black.  The  air  was  full  of  coal  dust 
and  smoke  and  the  gas  from  the 
mines.  His  uncles  were  black  as 
gnomes  when  they  came  home  at 
night.  Uncle  Anton's  wife  had  a 
loud,  angry  voice  which  frightened 
him. 


Grandfather  and  grandmother  look- 
ed puzzled  and  half  frightened  as  they 
pottered  about  the  house  and  the  drv, 
dusty,  discouraged  little  garden.  Pei;- 
er  knew  they  were  wishing  they  wer«3 
back  in  Russia,  even  if  they  did  have 
to  eat  black  bread  and  wear  wooden 
shoes  there.  They  Avere  always  gentl<» 
with  him,  and  grandmother  kept  their 
room,  Avhere  he  slept  on  a  couch 
across  the  foot  of  the  big  bed,  as  clean 
as  a  pin,  and  as  like  their  ol(\  country 
home  as  possible. 

"Everything  will  be  different  when 
you  start  to  school'*  the  dear  old 
lady  told  him.  ' '  You  will  meet  Ameri- 
can boys  and  learn  their  ways,  and 
speak  English.  You  will  become 
American. ' ' 

The  old  lady  gave  her  son  Anton 
no  rest  till  he  went  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  mines,  who  was  re- 
lated to  a  man  on  the  school  board, 
with  a  request  that  Peter  be  allowed 
to  enter  "the  real  American  school" 
across  the  river.  The  one  in  the  min- 
ing settlement  was  not  good  enough. 
Too  many  of  the  boys  there  were  Rus- 
sians themselves.  This  superintend- 
ent had  helped  Dark  Water  boys  be- 
fore. 

"'Your  children  learn  English  from 
their  mother.  Peter  must  get  it  in 
school,"  she  said  to  Anton.  "He 
must  study  each  day  with  Americans 
and  become  American.  For  that  Ave 
came. ' ' 

And,  strange  to  say,  Anton's  super- 
intendent had  secured  the  permit  and 
the  little  fellow  started  alone  each 
dav  across  the  Ion"'  bridge  and  on  his 
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long,  lonely  walk  to  the  beautiful 
school  in  the  nice  end  of  town.  There 
were  trees  there,  and  lawns  and  flower 
gardens.  The  children's  faces  shone 
with  cleanliness  and  all  looked  well 
and  strong. 

But  as  little  orphan  Peter  in  hi- 
baggy  pants  and  big,  flopping  shoes 
walked  the  rough  road  home  from 
schoo'  near  the  end  of  t'  e  firs:  year, 
he  was  sure  he  could  never  be  Ameri- 
can. "And  what's  more,"  he  toll 
himself,   ''''I  don't    want   to   be." 

He  had  tried  so  hard  to  learn  Eng- 
lish. No  one  knew  how  many  times 
he  repeated  over  and  over  the  words 
the  teacher  taught  him.  He  learned 
fast  and  could  read  and  write  well. 
He  was  quick  at  figures  and  led  his 
class  in  arithmetic.  School  Avasn't  so 
bad  when  he  thought  of  these  things. 
And  sometimes  when  he  thought  of  the 
big  bright  beautiful  flag  and  the  songs 
they  sang  while  one  of  the  boys  stood 
up  straight  and  held  it,  up  in  front 
on  the  platform,  his  heart  burst  with 
joy.  This  was  the  America  he  had 
dreamed  of  and  looked  forward  to, 
"the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home 
of  he  brave ! ' ' 

But  just  as  soon  as  school  Avas  OA^er 
and  the  boys  and  girls  Avere  outside, 
the  teasing  and  taunting  would  begin. 
Peter,  who  came  across  the  bridge 
from  the  slums  was  never  one  of 
them.  He  was  just  an  outsider,  some- 
one to  get  some  fun  out  of,  a  '  'Hun- 
kie,"  a  "Ruskie,"  a  "  Sheenie,"  or  a 
"Pole-cat."  Peter  did  not  knoAV 
what  any  of  these  names  meant,  but 
he  knew  he  hated  them  all.  He  had 
so  hoped  that  some  day  his  turn  avouIc! 
come  to  hold  the  flag.  But  it  had  not 
come.  He  felt  sure  he  would  never 
be  an  American  or  at  all  like  the  oth- 


er children.  Even  his  English  was 
different. 

He  was  drawing  near  the  big  bridge 
now.  The  Gassy  air  from  the  mines 
came  across  to  him  in  great  =*ukcs. 
The  Avaters  of  the  sluggish  river  be- 
neath him  Avere  black  as  coal.  'rhe 
part  of  toAA'n  across  the  river  v  V're 
Peter  lived  was  called  Dark  Water. 
Peter  looked  down  at  the  black,  murky 
stream  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  his 
Avhole  life  AA^as  like  that.  He  couldn't 
say  it  in  so  many  words  but  young 
as  he  was,  he  felt  it.  He  was  half 
crying  as  he  started  to  cross  the 
bridge.  Before  he  reached  the  center 
the  tears  were  running  down  his 
cheeks.  He  wiped  them  away  Avith 
his  dirty  little  hand  that  had  been 
trailing  along  the  black  railing  of  the 
bridge  and  left  queer,  smudgy  marks 
on  his  quivering  face.  The  tears  kept 
coming.  The  gas  was  thick  in  the 
air  and  the  thick  slap  of  dark  water 
below  him  seemed  so  discouraging. 
He  could  hardly  see  Avhere  he  was 
going.  And  he  did  not  want  to  go 
home  and  shoAv  the  marks  of  tears  to 
his  grandmother.  So  he  slipped  below 
the  bridge  to  a  little  ledge  of  stone 
where  he  often  sat,  on  his  way  from 
school,  and  watched  the  black  river 
slink  past.  But  today  he  could  not 
see  it.  The  tears  kept  coming  and  he 
kept  spreading  them  over  his  sad 
little  face  with  his  hand.  He  was 
thinking  that  he  hated  America  and 
all  Americans. 

All  at  once  he  heard  a  voice  beside 
him  and  he  looked  up  with  a  jump 
that  almost  landed  him  in  the  slimy 
river.  "Hello,  stranger,"  said  the 
Aroice  and  Peter  liked  the  sound  of  it. 
"I  saw  you  slip  down  here  and  won- 
dered AAThat  it  meant.     Are  you  a  real 
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water  baby?" 

Peter  didn't  know  at  all  what  this 
meant.  He  had  never  heard  the 
story  of  the  little  chimney  sweep  who 
was  received  by  the  beautiful  clean 
river.  But  he  tried  to  smile,  and  once 
more  rubbed  his  grimy  hand  across 
his  eyes. 

"Where  do  yon  live?''  asked  the 
man  with  the  nice  voice. 

/'Dark    Water,"    answered    Peter. 

'•'You  didn't  come  from  there." 

' '  Xo,  from  school, ' '  he  ansAvered 
again,  trying  hard  to  make  his  accent 
really  American. 

The  man  asked  more  questions  and 
Peter  answered.  And  finally  the  nice 
voice  said,  "Oh,  I  see.  "So  you're 
the  felloAv  I  saw  the  mayor  and  sev- 
eral other  people  about  and  got  a 
permit  to  go  to  the  Lincoln  school. 
Well,  Avell !  So  you  are  that  promis- 
ing student,  Anton  's  nephew  !  And 
how  do  you  like  it?" 

"I  hate  it!  I  hate  it,"  sobbed 
Peter,  for  the  tears  came  again  at  the 
thought  of  school.  "And  I'll  never, 
never  be    an   American." 

"This  is  something  new,"  the  nice 
voice  said  thoughtfully,  and  then  by 
more  questioning  he  drew  out  Peter's 
reasons.  Finally  he  smiled.  "Listen, 
boy,''  he  said  kindly,  "You  don't 
understand.  Those  children  don't 
mean  to  treat  you  badly.  They're 
teasing.  It 's  a  joke.  You  see  in 
America  Ave  're  free  in  everything, 
guying  teasing,  talking,  too  free  some- 
times. But  we  really  are  friendly. 
The  princpial  at  Lincoln  promised  to 
give  you  a  chance. ' ' 

"Today  they  called  me  Pete  in  a 
poke,  a  rag-bag,"  sobbed  Peter. 

The  man  smiled  again  as  he  looked 
at    Peter's    long,    shabby    pants    and 


huge  shoes. 

''•Dark  Water  clothes  do  look  queer 
in  Lincoln  school,  I  expect,"  he  ans- 
wreed.  "Come  on,  Pete,  I'll  take 
you  home.  I  want  to  speak  to  Anton 
and  Zelig. "  So,  half  frightened  and 
greatly  astonished,  Peter  was  carried 
up  to  a  big,  shiny  automobile  and 
driven  home. 

Anton's  wife,  looking  pretty  and 
smart  in  a  gay  pink  dress,  with  her 
dark-eyed  baby  in  her  arms,  met  them 
at  the  gate.  Peter  noticed  for  the 
first  time  how  much  neater  their  yard 
was  than  any  of  the  neighbors. 
Grandfather  kept  the  fence  mended. 
A  few  flowers  were  blooming  in  spite 
of  the  gas  and  smoke,  the  porch  Avas 
clean  and  a  good  cooking  smell  came 
from   the   house. 

"Hoav  are  you,  Katherine?"  the 
kind  man  asked.  Peter  believed  by 
this  time  that  he  must  know  eA'ery- 
body. 

"Why,  Mr.  Holmes,"  the  boy's 
American  aunt  cried  in  her  loud 
hearty  Aroice.  "Where  in  the 
world — " 

"Never  mind  Pete,"  Mr.  Holmes 
broke  in.  "He  and  I  are  friends. 
Go  on,  boy,  and  wash  your  face  while 
I  talk  to  your  aunt.  Xoav,  Kather- 
ine," as  the  boy  ran  inside,  "I  wond- 
er if  you  know  Iioav  miserable  our 
little  friend  is?" 

"Miserable?  Peter?  Go  on,  Mr. 
Holmes.  You  can  see  for  yourself. 
He  has  a  good  home  here  and  good, 
nourishing  food,  and  he  doesn't  Avork 
a  lick." 

"Hoav  about  his  clothes?  They 
look  funny  to  me." 

'"Yes,  aren't  they  the  limit.  His 
granny  insists  on  that  outfit.  She 
won't  let  us  buy  him  civilized  clothes. 
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She's  that  savin'!  And  yet  she  wants 
him  to  go  to  that  swell  school,  over 
in  Fern  Cliff.  Honestly,  Mr.  Holmes, 
when  I  married  Anton — " 

"Anton's  all  right,  Katherine,  and 
so  is  his  mother.  I  want  to  have  a 
talk  with  them.  But  see  here,  don't 
talk  so  loud  and  rough  around  Pete. 
You  frighten  him.  You  can  help  him 
a  lot  if  you  will,  to  become  the  right 
kind  of  an  American.  He  thinks 
you're  cross  when  you  yell  at  him. 
He  doesn't  understand  American  free- 
dom of  speech."  Mr.  Holmes  was 
smiling  again. 

He  went  into  the  house  after  that 
and  had  a  talk  with  the  whole  family. 
Grandmother  almost  fell  at  his  feet 
when  she  found  that  he  was  the  man 
who  had  arranged  for  Peter  to  attend 
the  Lincoln  school.  They  talked  a 
long  time.  The  boy  came  into  the 
room  just  as  the  caller  was  leaving 
and  he  heard  his  uncle  say : 

' '  Sure,  we  '11  get  him  the  duds,  Mr. 
Holmes.  We  all  want  the  boy  to  have 
a  chance.  We  couldn't  make  granny 
see  it,  but  you  have. ' ' 

"I'll  see  the  principal  tonight,''  Mr. 
Holmes  said,  "and  Peters  teacher  too, 
if  possiDle.  They've  sent  >.  e  all  his 
report  cards.     He's  a  great  boy.'' 

It  was  a  proud  but  veoy  shy  Peter 
who  entered  the  school  room  a  Lew 
days  later  in  a  brand  new  American 
suit.  His  slices  were  shiny  as  mirrors 
and    his    hair    was    cut    just    like    Hie 


other  boys.  Looking  shyly  about  him, 
he  saw  that  his  hands  were  as  clean 
as  any  in  the  room.  The  boys  grin- 
ned at  him  just  as  they  always  had, 
but  to  Peter  the  smiles  seemed  more 
friendly.  He  led  the  class  in  num- 
bers again  that  day  and  at  recess 
when  a  big  boy  slapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  shouted,  "Hello,  there, 
gorgeous  glad  rags,"  Peter  cried  back 
gaily,   "Oh,  hello  yourself." 

After  recess  there  was  a  flaij  drill 
and  as  they  stood  up,  the  teacher 
said,  "We  are  nearing  the  last  day 
of  school  and  it  is  time  for  me  to 
choose  the  boy  to  carry  the  flag. 
There  is  only  one  boy  in  our  room  who 
Avasn't  born  in  this  country.  Someone 
has  told  me  how  hard  he  is  trying  to 
become  a  real  American.  Each  of 
us  must  help  him  all  we  can.  I'm 
going  to  begin  by  choosing  him  to  be 
our  flag-bearer."  And  she  handed 
the  beautiful  flag  to  the  Russian  boy. 
He  almost  dropped  it  in  his  surprise. 

Peter  ran  all  the  way  home  to  tell 
grandma.  He  was  all  out  of  breath 
when  he  reached  the  bridge.  "I 
don 't  believe  the  water  is  so  dark 
today,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  then 
as  he  paused  for  breath  just  above 
the  ledge  where  he  had  often  sat,  he 
whispered,  "When  I  get  big,  I'm  go- 
ing to  be  kind  HI;?  Mr.  JI-.I-.  e*,  and 
help  all  kinds  of  boys  to  be  Ameri- 
cans. " 
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BILLY'S  TEMPTATION 

By  Rosamond  Lampman 


"When  someone  inside  of  you  tells 
you  a  thing  is  wrong,"  said  the  en- 
thusiastic young  Sunday  school  teach- 
er to  her  class  of  uneasy  boys,  "re- 
member it  is  God  speaking,  and  that 
to  please  Him  we  must  listen  to  Him 
and   obey  His  voice." 

Billy  had  been  listening  with  only 
half  his  mind,  the  other  half  being 
occupied  with  various  other  matters. 
For  instance,  there  was  the  boy  at 
the  end  of  the  class  grotesquely  keep- 
inp  one  eye  on  the  teacher  and  the 
other  on  the  ceiling;  that  avis  postive- 
ly  fascinating  and  at  his  left  a  red- 
haired  boy  with  freckles  all  over  hi-; 
face  had  his  pockets  fairly  bulging' 
with  swapping  things,  among  them  a 
perfectly  good-looking  jack-knife, 
which  he  occasionally  exhibited  to 
Billy  under  the  cover  of  his  song 
book. 

There  were  visions,  too,  of  grand- 
mother's Sunday  dinner,  tantalizing- 
ly  vivid ;  good  dinners  did  not  come 
Billy's  way  every  day,  but  there  was 
always  a  special  one  on  Sunday.  And 
business,  that  never  leaves  your  mind, 
especially  when  it's  .«t  newspaper, — 
one  like  Billy's,  that  others  constant- 
ly infringe  upon.  Billy  could  not  for 
the  life  of  him  help  thinking  of  some 
of  the  injustice  of  it;  hadn't  Jimmy 
Burns  only  yesterday  deliberately 
"'snitched"  three  of  his  best  custom- 
ers, the  kind  that  give  you  a  dime  and 
never  wait  for  the  change?  It  had 
happened  while  Billy  ran  across  the 
street  to  help  blind  Joe  pick  up  his 
box  of  pepsin  chewing  gum  which  he 


had  dropped  when  the  big  moving 
van  had  nearly  run  him  down.  The 
little  packages  were  scattered  over  the 
pavement,  and  to  be  salable  some  of 
them  had  to  be  rubbed  clean  on 
Billy's  patched  sleeve.  But  what  wor- 
ried Billy  most  of  all  was  an  anti- 
cipated Easter  present  for  grand- 
mother. 

Miss  Wallace  smiled  encouragingly 
at  Billy  as  he  trooped  past  her  with 
the  other  boys  on  their  way  out,  and 
Billy  had  shyly,  if  not  understanding 
ly,  smiled  back.  He  liked  the  way  her 
mouth  curved  up  at  the  corners  when 
she  smiled  and  the  funny  little  wells 
that  showed  in  her  cheeks.  The  task 
of  keeping  ten  boys  of  twelve  years 
or  thereabout,  whose  lives  are  mostly 
spent  on  a  noisy  city  street,  interested 
in  a  Sunday  school  lesson,  if  only  for 
thirty  minutes,  is  not  always  an  easy 
one.  But  this  little  teacher  had  learn- 
ed that  even  uneasy  boys  are  often 
susceptible  to  deeper  understandings, 
and  she  had  hopes  that  somewhere 
back  in  the  recesses  of  their  dulled 
brains  some  of  her  teachings  would 
later  incubate  into  helpfulness. 

Grandmother,  Billy's  only  surviving 
relative  and  home-maker,  had  a  few 
days  ago  slipped  on  the  wet  pave- 
ment and  sprained  her  ankle.  Now 
she  could  not  go  out,  and  there  was 
so  little  to  cheer  her  when  Billy  Avas 
away  all  day.  As  he  crossed  the 
street  on  his  Avay  home  a  big  potted 
geranium,  a  vision  of  scarlet  loA^eli- 
ness,  stood  in  the  AvindoAV  of 
"Marks"     the     florist.     There     Avere 
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other  plants  and  flowers  there,  hut 
the  geranium  was  so  like  the  one  the 
mission  lady  had  brought  his  mother 
when  she  was  ill  a  year  ago.  Billy 
could  see  her  now  watering  it  and 
picking  off  the  dried  leaves  and  stems 
as  Jong  as  her  weak  hands  were  able. 
Two  big  tears  tumbled  down  the  boy's 
cheek  and  splashed  on  the  back  of 
his  hand  as  he  raised  it  to  brush  them 
away. 

The  next  morning  found  Billy  hur- 
rying down  the  street,  his  face  bright 
and  shining  with  hope.  Jimmy  would 
not  have  a  chance  to  "snitch"  on  him 
that  day.  As  he  crossed  the  street, 
there  was  the  big  geranium  smiling 
at  him  from  Mark's  window.  Billy 
could  not  refrain  from  stopping  for 
•a  moment  to  admire  it  again.  The 
florist,  freshly  shaved  and  brisk,  was 
sweeping  the  walk  in  front  of  his 
little  shop.  "You  want  dat  geran- 
ium?" he  inquired,  as  he  knocked  the 
dust  from  his  stubby,  broom,  "you 
can  haf  him  for  one  dollar  and  fiefty 
cents."  Billy  shook  his  head  pos- 
itively as  he  hurried  on;  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  was  an  enormous  sum 
to   him   just   now. 

The  sun  was  shining  down  on  Billy 
as  he  cut  across  the  park  to  save  time. 
The  grass  had  already  taken  on  a 
brilliant  shade  of  green  and  the  trees 
were  beginning  to  show  color.  The 
boy  threw  back  his  bend  and  sniffed 
the  sweet  spring  mo r rung  air.  Two 
daintily  dressed  little  girls  were  talk- 
ing about  the  crocuses  ana  daffodils 
that  were  flinging  out  their  beautiful 
coloring  along  the  walk.  "Oh,  isn't 
this  lovely  Easter  weather?'''  said  one 
as  she  nearly  bumped  intD  Billy,  whom 
a  curve  in  the  path  hud  hidden.     "We 


can  wear  o.nr  new  spring  things  s>cn 
and   there'll   be  flowers  everywhere." 

Just  a  little  farther  along  some  gar- 
deners were  planting  a  big  circular 
bed  of  •eraniunis,  junk  ones,  white 
ones,  and  red  ones.  How  beautiful 
they  looked  standing  up  so  bravely 
in  the  sunshine. The  boy  lingered  for 
an  inst-Mii  to  watch  the  men,  then 
raced  across  the  park  and  down  to 
the  street  for  his  morning  supply  of 
papers.  There  was  a  new  expression 
on  the  round,  merry  little  face,  an 
unfathomable  look  in  the  honest  blue 
eyes.  Back  in  Billy's  head  a  tiny  cell 
had   incubated   into   a    daring   scheme. 

"Morning,  morn-ing  pa-pers,  pa- 
pers," shrilled  Billy,  darting  here  and 
there  during  the  rush  hours.  Noon 
found  him  with  only  one  paper  left, 
which  he  made  no  effort  to  dispose  of. 
He  refused  to  eat  his  lunch  with 
little  crippled  Davie,  in  fact  there 
wasn't  any  except  an  apple  that  Tony 
the  fruit  vender  had  given  him  for 
helping  move  his  cart.  Obligingly 
Billy  assisted  his  little  friend  to  a 
comfortable  place  under  the  "elevat- 
ed" stairs  along  with  blind  Joe,  for 
the  air  was  still  keen  and  Davie  had 
only  recently  recovered  from  a  pro- 
longed attack  of  rheumatism.  The 
three  boys  had  been  friends  for  a 
long  time.  Some  day  they  expected  to 
be  partners  in  a  bird  store,  and  main 
blissful  moments  were  spent  during 
dull  times  planning  this  prodigious 
enterprise. 

"Gee,  that's  fine,"  said  Davie  as  he 
settled  back  in  the  comfortable  niche 
Billy  had  found  for  him.  ''Thank 
you,  Billy." 

Waving  a  good-bye  to  his  little 
friends,   Billy  started   off  in  the   dir- 
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ection  of  the  park,  whistling  cheerily, 
his  one  paper  tucked  under  his  arm 
Tt  did  not  take  him  long  to  reach  the 
park  entrance.  Then  down  the  broad 
path  he  raced,  up  a  little  flight  of 
stone  steps,  two  at  a  bound,  and 
around  the  curve  in  the  path  where 
he  had  nearly  collided  with  the  smart- 
looking  little  girls  in  the  morning,  and 
there,  right  in  front  of  him  was  the 
glowing  geranium  bed,  completed  now. 
The  workmen  had  gone,  not  even  a 
cross-grained  policemen  in  sight.  It- 
seemed  as  if  Billy  had  the  Avhole  park 
to  himself,  except  for  the  birds  twit- 
tering in  the  tree-tops  and  the  squir- 
rels  frisking  about. 

Down  at  the  edge  of  the  big  flower 
bed  knelt  the  boy,  the  newspaper 
spread  beside  him ;  then  greedily  he 
dug  his  grimy  little  fingers  deep  into 
the  soft  loose  soil  until  they  reached 
the  roots  of  the  finest  plant  in  the  bed, 
— a  big  geranium  with  glossy  green 
leaves  and  bunches  of  red  blossoms  all 
over  it,  not  as  handsome  or  as  large 
as  the  one  up  in  Mark's  window, — 
but  then  Billy  could  never  afford  that 
with  business  as  dull  as  it  had  been 
for  so  long.  As  the  boy  raised  his 
head  and  gave  a  quick  guilty  look 
about  him,  a  change  suddenly  came 
over  the  eager  little  face,  his  fingers 


relaxed  their  hold  on  the  slender  roots 
of  the  plant  he  so  greedily  coveted. 
Someone  inside  of  Billy  was  speaking 
and  Billy  was  listening  in  spite 
of  himself  with  all  his  might.  The 
voice  was  gentle  but  persistent. 
Mechanically  the  boy  stood  up  and 
brushed  the  soil  from  his  bands.  Was 
he  dreaming?  He  looked  up  in  the 
clear  blue  sky,  then  down  at  the  blos- 
soms at  his  feet,  then  suddenly  Miss 
Wallace's  words  flashed  through  the 
boy's  puzzled  brain.  "When  some- 
one inside  of  you  tells  you  a  thing  is 
wrong,  remember,  boys,  it  is  God 
speaking. ' ' 

A  big  spontaneous  Oh !  escaped 
him.  Slowly  he  turned,  picked  up 
the  paper,  folded  it,  and  tucked  it 
once  more  under  his  arm,  just  as  a 
big,  broad-shouldered  policeman  came 
round   the   curve  in  the  path. 

"Paper,  mister?"  rang  out  Billy's 
shrill  boyish  voice  in  the  astonished 
official's   ear. 

"Last  one,  eh,''  grunted  the  man 
good-naturedly,  as  he  handed  Billy 
three  coppers. 

"Yep,"  '9<nd  Billy  was  half-way 
across  the  park  by  the  time  the  husky 
"blue-coat"  had  recovered  his  equani- 
mity. 
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SIXTY  THOUSAND  "NIXIES 


•>•> 


By  Daisy 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Dead  Letter 
Office  of  the  United  States  postal  ser- 
vice— and  of  that  Nixie  Imp  which 
made  the  founding  of  the  Dead  Let- 
ter Office  necessary. 

Nixie  is  the  term  used  by  Govern- 
ment postal  employees  for  mail,  wheth- 
er letters  or  parcels,  which  cannot  be 
delivered  or  returned  to  the  sender 
without  some  ''"'special  treatment," 
usually  because  it  has  not  been  proper- 
ly addressed  or  because  a  proper  re- 
turn address  has  not  been  written  on 
the  envelope  or  wrapper. 

Nixies  have  been  abroad  in  the  land 
since  1825,  and  probably  long  before 
that,  but  it  was  in  1825  that  Congress 
first  officially  recognized  this  imp  and 
established  the.  Dead  Letter  office  to 
fight  it.  In  1830,  five  years  later,  rec- 
ords show  that  there  were  more  than 
380,000  letters  sent  to  this  office. 
Latest  figures  tell  us  that  undelivered 
mail  now  amounts  to  25,000,00  let- 
ters per  year.  And  this  with  every 
post  office  in  the  land,  from  the 
smallest  branch  at  a  country  grocery 
store  to  the  enormous  organizations 
of  the  largest  cities  doing  its  best 
every  day  in  the  year  to  do  away  with 
the  pest! 

Let  us  follow  the  letters  which  we 
so  thoughtlessly  drop  into  the  mail 
boxes  as  they  travel  to  their  destin- 
ation and  discover  hoAv  they  may  nev- 
er reach  that  destination  at  all  but  go 
to  he  Dead  Letter  Office  instead. 

First,  the  letters  are  collected  by 
the  postal  employees  and  taken  to  the 
nearest  post-office  branch  for  cancel- 
lation of  their  stamps  and  for  sorting 
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according  to  their  destination.  Each 
one  is  put  into  a  mail  bag  and  sent 
out  on  the  train  which  will  take  it  by 
the  shortest  route  possible  to  the  ad- 
dress which  has  been  given.  While 
on  the  train  the  letters  are  again 
sorted ;  this  time  they  are  put  into 
bags  which  will  be  dropped  off  at  the 
various  towns  along  the  route.  Mail 
for  cities  far  away — half  across  the 
continent  perhaps — are  put  into  bags 
that  need  not  be  resorted  until  they 
reach   this   distant   destination. 

As  the  mail  bags  are  dropped  off 
along  the  route,  they  are  taken  at  once 
to  the  post  office  Avhere  they  are  open- 
ed and  sorted  for  delivery  through- 
out the  city.  The  men  who  sort  the 
mail  must  know  just  where  every 
street  in  the  city  is  located.  As  soon 
as  they  see  an  address  on  an  enve- 
lope they  must  know  where  that  house 
or  building  is  situated.  They  must 
know  which  letter  carrier  at  the  sta- 
tion will  deliver  the  letter,  for  they 
sort  each  carrier's  mail  into  separate 
bundles. 

But  now  trouble  may  begin !  As 
these  men  sort  the  mail  perhaps  they 
find  a  letter  without  >a  street  address. 
Such  a  letter  must  be  given  "direc- 
tory service."  This  means  that  the 
letter  must  be  given  to  special  clerks 
who  look  for  the  name  of  the  addres- 
see in  the  city  telephone  directory. 
If  these  clerks  cannot  find  the  name, 
the  letter  is  laid  aside  for  "special 
treatment. ' '  Sometimes  the  name  on 
the  letter  is  so  illegible  that  is  im- 
possible to  read  it,  and  the  "direc- 
tory   service"    is    useless. 
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And  the  letter  carriers,  too,  have 
their  troubles.  They  may  find  that 
the  addressee  of  a  letter  is  unknown 
at  the  street  address  named  on  the 
face  of  the  envelope.  Or  they  may  be 
told  that  the  man  once  lived  at  that 
place  but  that  he  has  moved  and  left 
no  address.  In  such  cases  the  letter 
must   be   returned   to.  the   post    office. 

All  such  undeliverable  letters  are 
given  a  "special  treatment."  If  a 
letter  is  plainly  marked  with  a  return 
address  it  is  returned  to  the  sender 
for  a  better  address.  If  there  is  noth- 
ing' on  the  letter  to  indicate  who  the 
sender  is,  or  if  his  name  is  illegible, 
the  letter  is  now  sent  to  the  Dead  Let- 
ter Office,  for  the  employees  of  the 
various  post  offices  are,  under  no  con- 
ditions, permitted  to  open  a  letter 
which  goes  through  the  office. 

At  the  Dead  Letter  Office  the  letters 
are  opened  and  those  which  are  found 
to  contain  nothing  of  value  and  no 
information  making  it  possible  to  re- 
turn them  to  the  writers  are  at  once 
destroyed.  If  the  address  of  the  send- 
er is  found  within,  the  letter  is  re- 
turned  to   him,    and  ia   fee   of   three 


cents  is  charged.  If;  the '  letter  con- 
tains material  which  is  valuable,  a 
careful  record  is  made,  and  the  let- 
ter is  held  for  one  year  waaiting  claim 
by  the  owner.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  contents  are  treated  as  the 
property  of  the  Government.  Money 
orders  enclosed  in  letters  are  held 
for  one  year,  then  they  are  sent  to 
the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, pending  application  for  duplicate 
which  may  be  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment. Checks  are  sent  to  the  post- 
master at  the  city  in  which  the  bank 
on  which  they  are  drawn  is  located. 
Inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  address 
of  thin  paper  may  cause  the  wrapper 
delivered  to  the  sender  or  forwarded 
to  a  new  address. 

Parcels  are  often  undelivered  for 
the  same  reason  that  letters  are.  They 
may  be  carelessly  tied,  too,  or  the  use 
of  hin  paper  may  cause  the  wrapper 
with  its  address  to  be  torn  and  lost. 
At  the  Dead  Letter  Office  parcels  are 
unwrapped  and  contents  noted  on  a 
card.  If  unclaimed  at  the  end  of 
sixty  days,  they  are  sold. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


For  several  days  past  the  boys  on 
the  outside  forces  were  forced  to  re- 
main in  the  cottage  basements  on  ac- 
count of  bad  weather. 

William  Allen,  of  Cottage  No.  11, 
who  was  permitted  to  spend  some 
time  at  home  on  account  of  illness 
in  the  family,  has  return e 3  to  Ihe  in- 
stitution. 


A.,  had  charge  of  the  service  in  the 
auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
Accompanying  Mr.  Sheldon  were  Mr. 
Roberts,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  official  of  New 
York,  and  Miss  Orr,  a  member  of  the 
choir  of  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church,  Charlotte.  Mr.  Roberts  made 
an  excellent  talk  to  the  boys  and  Miss 
On-  rendered  a  beautiful  vocal  selec- 
tion. 


More  hogs  were  killed  a  i:ew  days 
ago  and  sausage  made,  hams  salted, 
etc.  These  will  make  a  delicious  ad- 
dition to  our  daily  menus  during  the 
holiday   season. 


Messrs  F.  M.  and  J.  M.  Boyett,  of 
Albemarle,  visited  the  Training  School 
last  Tuesday  afternoon.  After  being 
conducted  through  our  various  de- 
partments, they  expressed  themselves 
as  being  well  pleased  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  work  is  carried  on 
here.  Mr.  J.  M.  Boyett  was  formerly 
Register  of  Deeds,  and  State  Senator 
from    Stanly    County. 

Burleson  Edwards,  member  of  Cot- 
tage No.  4.  who  recently  underwent 
an  operation  for  appendicitis,  at  the 
Concord  Hospital,  is  steadily  improv- 
ing. His  mother  who  lives  in  Yancey 
County  visited  him  last  Monday. 
Burleson  is  very  anxious  to  get  back 
to  the  Training  School  in  time  for 
the  Christmas  exercises  and  if  he  con- 
tinues to  improve  the  doctor  thinks 
he  will  be  able  to  do  so. 


Two  large  cedar  trees  on  our  cam- 
pus are  illuminated  with  colored  lights 
and  make  a  splendid  showing  as  one 
passes  along  the  Nation;:!  Highway. 
The  fixtures  for  the  Chris' ma  3  lights 
are  being  placed  on  the  sei(->!  build- 
ing and  at  some  of  the  cottages,  and 
by  the  time  Santa  Clans  makes  his 
annual  visit  on  Christmas  Eve,  his 
pathway  will  be  well  lighted.  Should 
this  kindly  old  gentleman  forget  his 
"specs, "  he  will  have  no  difficulty  ir, 
locating  the  Training  School. 


Mr.    A.    C.    Sheldon,    Boys'    Work 
Secretary,  of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C. 


Preparations  for  the  Christmas  fes 
titivities  are  in  full  swing.  Under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Goodman  and 
Mr.  Johnson  and  the  teachers,  the  boys 
are  rehearsing  songs,  recitations,  etc., 
for  the  annual  Christmas  E!/e  pro- 
gram. The  bakery  boys  are  prepar- 
ing plenty  of  good  things  to  eat ;  r  -d 
and  green  ink  is  very  much  in  evidence 
al  the  printing  office;  in  fact,  the  boys 
in  all  departments  are  busily  engaged 
in  making  preparations  for  the  Christ- 
mas Season,  which  we  hope  will  h-e 
the  happiest  the  instituion  has  ever 
enjoyed. 

Many    times    in    the    past   Avhen    an 
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unusually  large  vehicle  passed  the 
school,  some  of  our  youngsters  have 
been  heard  to  exclaim :  ''Gee !  Look 
at  the  big  tires  on  that  truck!"  It 
was  not  until  hist  Tuesday  afternoon 
that  they  realized  they  had  never  seen 
a  real  large  tire.  Messrs  Dwight 
Moose,  of  Yorke  and  Wadsworth  Co., 
Concord ;  Ed.  E.  Lutwack,  of  Akron, 
Ohio;  and  E.  L.  Kayse,  of  Salisbury; 
drove  on  our  campus  with  a  monster 
tire  running  along  behind  their  car, 
that  made  all  other  auto  tires  look 
like  small  size  doughnuts.  This  tire 
is  the  product  of  the  Goodyear  Tire 
Company  and  is  the  largest  tire  in 
the   world.     Its   height   is     12     feet ; 


width  4  feet ;  tube  weighs  125  pounds ; 
wheel  600  pounds;  yoke  2,000  pounds. 
The  total  weight  of  tire  and  yoke  is 
3,900  pounds,  valued  at  $5,000*00  and 
45  minutes  is  required  to  inflate  this 
huge  tire  to  a  pressure  of  three 
2>ounds.  These  gentlemen  drove  down 
to  the  school  building,  called  the  boys 
outside  and  Mr.  Lutwack  made  a  short 
talk  to  the  youngsters  about  this  mon- 
ster tire.  We  wish  to  tender  herewith 
our  thanks  to  these  gentlemen  for  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  tire  and 
should  they  ever  get  a  larger  one  we 
cordially  invite  them  to  '  bring  it 
around  for  our  inspection. 


Bethlehem 

By  E.  IP.  Althof,  Jr. 


Stars  shone  soft  in  the  dull  of  night — 
Cold  was  the  heath  in  the  dim,  qold  light. 
Then  sang  angels,  shining  bright 

O'er  Bethlehem. 

They  sang  to  the  shepherds,  "Good  will  to  men." 
Hills  sent  the  sweet  chords  back  again. 
"Glory  to  God,"  prayed  those  simple  men 
Of  Bethlehem. 

Poor  were  the  shepherds — no  gold  had  they — 
Naught  but  their  love  for  their  King  that  day. 
Yet  they  adored  Him  as  there  he  lay. 
In  Bethlehem. 

Far,  far  away  is  that  little  town 

Where  a  great  new  star  formed  ths  Ohrist-child's  crown. 
But  oh,  let  us  go  and  our  gifts  lay  down 
At  Bethlehem. 


erraAma 
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!  A  HAPPY  HEART  | 

*  ♦ 

*  "Our  gold  will  buy  many  things —  * 

*  Antiques,  old  lace  and  marriage  rings;  <* 

*  'Twill  build  us  houses  by  the  road  * 
*£  And  take  from  us  a  heavy  load;  * 

*  But  when  I  searched  in  every  mart  $ 

*  I  could  not  buy  a  happy  heart:  * 
4*  The  price  of  these  is  love,  not  gold,  ♦ 

*  Great  love  for  others,  I  was  told,"  %. 

*  ♦ 
%  — H.  G.  Perry,  in  "The  Churchman."  % 

*  ♦ 
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THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  YEAR 
By  Rev.  C.  F.  Sherrill. 

"And  now  my  soul,   another  year 

Of  thy  short  life  is  passed; 
I  cannot  long  continue  here, 
And  this  may  be  my  last." 
We  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  New  Year.     An  unknown  value  is  before  us. 
Its  pages  one  by  one  we  will  turn.     The  book  of  the  Old  Year  is  closed.     "What 
we  have  written,  ive  have  written,"  is  true  for  us  as  well  as  for  Pilate. 

Kind  words  and  good  deeds  never  die.  The  coming  of  the  Neiv  Yera  en- 
larges our  opportunities  for  service.  Without  much  toil  no  one  reaches  the 
Alpine  heights  of  noble  deeds. 

"Behold  us,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 

Dear  Lord,  in  Thy  service  dratv  near; 
One  consecrateth  a  precious  coin, 
One  droppeth  only  a  tear." 
The  best  lives  must  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  long  years.     The  little  things 
often   grow   to   noble   proportions.     The    tiny   stream   may    become    the   river. 
The  smallest  giving  may  reach  the  beneficence  of  "The  Fleur  Mission,"  when 
the  famous  mosque  tvas   built  in  Constantinople,  St.  Sophia   the  Morta,  was 
mixed  with   musk.     To   this   day  when  you  walk  its   aisles   the   fragrance   is 
everywhere.     So  it  is  of  a  noble  life.    In  the  passing  years  Paul  is  greater  and 
grander.      No  on-going  centuries  take  any  fragrance  from  Mary's  alabaster 
"A  pocket-full  of  sunshine 

Can  make  the  world  a  kin, 
And  lift  a  load  of  sorrow 

From  the   burdened   backs   of  sin; 
Difusing  light  and  knowledge 

Through  the  stormy  paths  of  life; 
It  guilds   with  silver  lining 
The  storm  clouds  of  strife." 
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THRIFT  WEEK 
National!  Thrift  Week  will  be  observed  in  January  and  the  occasion  will  he 
emphasized  in  the  schools  by  organizing'  thrift  clubs.  It  is  imperative  that 
boys  and  girls  be  taught  thrift,  hut  the  entire  responsibility  should  not  rest 
with  the  teachers  alone  but  the  homes  should  co-operate,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, because  of  the  wanton  wastefulness  of  young  people  to-day.  It 
is  a  most  natural  condition  for  ;i  child  to  be  a  spender  unless  taught  to  be  a 
snver.  The  thrift  program  put  over  in  the  school  gives  the  teachers  a  line 
opportunity  to  differentiate  between  a  thrifty  person  and  a  penurious  person. 
A  thrifty  person  does  not  simply  mean  one  who  saves  two  and  one-hall'  cents 
out  of  every  nickel,  hut  an  industrious  person — one  who  prospers  by  using 
time  and  talent,  so  as  to  have  two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew  previously. 
For  example  there  are  people  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  a  noble  cause  and 
never  feel  called  upon  to  put  any  thing  hack  in  God's  treasury.  We  call  that 
selfish  stinginess,  hoarding,  and  not  thrift.  Webster  defines  thrift  as  ''thriv- 
ing by  industry  and  frugality."  On  the  same  page  this  definition  is  accom- 
panied by  this  illustration — "a  vigorous  plant  of  luxurious  growth  entitled 
thrift," — which  we  think  gives  a,  (dear  conception  to  the  child  's  mind  the  true 
definition  of  thrift.  So  thrift  means  more  than  economizing  in  the  spending 
of  money.  Much  good  can  be  realized  by  observing  thrift  week  if  applied  in 
a   practical    way,  and  lasting  results   will   be  obtained. 

THE  GOVENOR'S  IDEA  APPROVED 

Governor  Gardner  has  inaugurated  a  line  idea,  "live-at-home,"  if  applied 
will  revolutionize  life  in  the  entire  State.  We  can  recall  when  the  good 
housewife  would  have  her  pantry  Riled  with  all  kinds  of  canned  fruit,  pre- 
serves, pickles,  and  even  brandy-peaches;  the  smoke  house  groaned  with  its 
load  of  cured  hams,  shoulders,  sausage  and  other  things;  in  the  eeller  there 
were  found  potatoes,  pumpkins  with  other  eatables  thai  proved  to  be  a  per- 
fect store  house  during  the  winter  months.  This  day,  like  the  day  when  every 
young  girl  designed  and  made  her  own  clothes,  has  been  relegated  to  the 
past.  Instead  of  using,  in  making  out  our  menu  for  the  different  meals,  our 
home-grown  canned  and  dried  products  we  buy  the  California  fruits  and  de- 
clare them  delicious,  and  decidedly  cheaper  than  canning  or  preserving  our 
own  delicacies.  Where  women  used  to  take  great  pride  in  supplying  their 
own  larder  the  sentiment  prevailing  to-day  is  to  economize  time,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  spend  much  time  away  from  home.  The  'Give-at-home"  program  nl 
Governor   Gardner's    is.  highlv   endorsed,   but,   pardon    the   suggestion    pleast — 
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people  have  to  begin  '''staying  at  home"  before  they  can  ever  live  at  home. 
The  pendulum  must  surely  swing  backward  before  the  old  maimer  of  living, 
as  Governor  Gardner  desires,  is  restored.  How  in  the  world  can  people  live 
at  home  if  they  never  stay  at  home? 

NEW  YORK  CLUB  WOMEN  SAY  "NO  LONG  SKIRTS" 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Federated  clubs  in  Xew  York  State  last  week  there 
were  about  six  hundred  women  present  and  the  question  of  wearing  long- 
skirts  was  debated.  There  was  unanimous  approval  and  loud  applaude  when 
the  statement  was  made  that  ••American  women  cannot  be  dictated  to  by  a 
small  coterie  of  meal   ticket   seeking  Frenchmen   in   Paris*': 

A  press  report  says  the  following  of  the  meeting: 

Miss  Gertrude  Lawrence,   English   actress,   wearing  a   skirt   12  inches 
from  the  floor,  defended,  long  skirts.     She  said: 

''The  new  style  with  their  long  graceful  lines  are  more  aesthetic.  They 
are  easier  to  look  at  and  that  should  be  a  determining  reason  for  us. 
They  make  tall  women  look  less  like  poles,  short  women  look  taller  and 
fat  women  look  more  slender. 

"Under  the  old  styles  limbs  had  become  legs,  knees  were  no  longer 
joints,  but  institutions.  And  common  charity  demanded  th;:t  the  legs 
of  some  women  should  he  covered.  Even  beautiful  le.u's  benefit  by  the 
new  styles,  because  suggestion  is  always  better  than  revelation. 

Miss  Rita  Weiman,  short  story  writer,  arrayed  in  ,-i  frock  which  was 
17  inches  from  the  floor,  voiced  the  declaration  of  American  indepen- 
dence of  Paris  style  tyranny  in  a  speech  championing  the  short  skirt. 
She  said : 

"My  task  is  almost  hopeless.  I  am  pitted  againsl  the  entire  world  of 
fashion  and  commerce  ami  against  something  much  stronger — the  sheer 
charm  of  Mis^  Lawrence.  But  we  must  tight.  They  want  to  lengthen 
our  dresses  and  shorten  our  waists.  They  are  cutting  us  short  where  we 
ought  to  be  long  and  vice-versa. 

"After  years  of  comfort  we  find  ourselves  trying  to  manipulate  dresses 
that  drag  on  the  dance  floor  with  their  bungles,  their  tulle,  their  ruffles, 
bow-,  ami  flounce.-,.  The  first  thing  you  know  they  will  have  us  behind 
fans  again. " 


A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 
After    reading    ;>    delightful     -lory    one    quite    naturally    reviews    the    whole 
book    when    finishing    the    last    page,   so    with    the   closing   of   the   old    year    we 
grow   rem'iniscenl — think  of  the  pleasures  and  sorrows  encountered   during  t he- 
year.  We  know  by  past  experiences  that  the  Xew  Year  hold.-,  manv  delightful  an- 
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ticipations  as  well  as  heart  rending  incidents  unannounced.  It  is  not  wise 
to  start  out  the  New  Year  with  a  list  of  resolutions,  because  it  is  much  easier 
to  set  up  a  standard  of  goals  than  to  .attain  unto  them.  To  reach  the  height 
of  one's  ambition  the  will  to  do  must  be  added  to  the  power  to  do.  The  first 
essential  for  a  conservative  life  is  faith  in  the  things  unseen,  with  a  hope 
that  if  there  were  failures  during  the  last  year  we  may  profit  thereby  and 
endeavor  to  reach  the  goal  during  the  present  year.  The  one  outstanding 
resolve  that  gives  courage  is  to  "close  your  book  of  complaints  against  the 
management  of  the  universe  and  cast  around  for  an  opportunity  to  sow  a 
few  seeds  of  happiness. ' '  Our  greatest  joy  consists  not  in  reckoning  what 
you  are  going  to  get  out  of  life,  but  on  the  other  hand  how  much  you  can  put 
in  it,  neither  estimate  what  the  world  owes  you,  but  the  amount  you  owe 
the  world,  nor  dwell  upon  what  you  have  done  for  friends  but  what  they 
have  accomplished  for  you.  With  these  ennobling  thoughts  each  day  you 
will  be  contributing  a  benign  influence  and  life  will  become  sweeter,  smooth- 
er and  easier  during  the  New  Year  of  1930.  We  wish  for  all  a  very  happy 
New  Year,  and  that  each  day  may  hold  in  store  >ai  most  delightful  and  pleasant 
surprise. 


A  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  SERVICE 

Every  event  during  life  makes  some  kind  of  an  impression.  Some  instances 
leave  delightful  pictures  we  cherish,  and  there  others  we  do  not  wish  to  re- 
call. We  will  always  recall  with  pleasure  the  memory  of  the  lovely  Christ- 
mas morning  service  in  the  First  Methodist  Church,  Charlotte.  In  the  main 
auditorium  of  this  church,  architecturally  a  gem,  complete  in  every  appoint- 
ment, with  decorations  appropriate  to  the  season,  Avas  rendered  faultlessly  a 
Christmas  carol  service  by  Charlotte's  choice  artists,  sponsored  by  the  Good 
Fellows  Club  Chorus.  The  church  with  its  decorations  formed  a  beautiful 
background  for  this  most  inspiring  service — nothing  could  have  been  more 
effective.  Mr.  David  Ovens,  president  of  the  club,  gave  sheetings,  emphasiz- 
ing the  work  of  the  club  membership  in  his  address  saying  "the  duty  of  the 
rich  is  to  be  considerate  of  the  poor,  and  the  strong  to  help  the  weak."  Mr. 
Ovens  is  an  institution  all  by  himself;  he  is  a  born  leader  with  dynamic  power; 
he  is  a  man  who  wills  to  do  and  usually  succeeds,  and  we  wish  that  every 
town  in  the  state  had  its  David  Ovens.  The  name  Good  Fellows  Club  is  significant 
of  the  good  work  this  club  membership  accomplishes — it  stands  for  the  better- 
ment of  humanity  in   Charlotte   and   the   surrounding   community.     Business 
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does  not  absorb  the  entire  time  of  these  men  who  make  up  this  splendid  club 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  oblivious  to  the  unfortunate  in  their  midst'.  So 
.it  was  a  fitting-  climax  at  this  season  of  the  year  for  this  splendid  band  of 
men  to  emphasize  the  Christmas  spirit,  not  only  in  beneficient  acts,  but  in 
music  aaid  song  to  the  praise  of  Him — the  greatest  gift  from  God  to  man- 
kind. . 


************* 


MANY  THANKS 

The  Jackson  Training  School  boys  spent  a  most  delightful  Christmas — 
made  possible  by  the  generous  contributions  towards  the  Christmas  cheer  fund 
from  friends  all  over  the  State.  If  each  hnd  every  one  could  have  witneesed 
the  latent  joy  as  each  of  the  five  hundred  boys  received  his  Christmas  bag 
the  donors  of  this  annual  fund  would  have  felt  fully  compensated  for  their 
thoughtful  gift. 

We  take  this  opportunity  in  behalf  of  the  boys  to  express  our  appreciation 
and  we  humbly  trust  that  there  may  be  cause  for  continued  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  school  as  the  year  of  1930  passes  by.     We  thank  you. 

The  Stonewall  Circle,  Concord $  10.00 

Mr.  Herman  Cone,   Greensboro, 50.00 

F.  H.  Ross  and  Co.,  Charlotte 10.00 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Cannon,  Sr.,  Concord 10.00 

Dove-Bost    Co.,    Concord 5.00 

T.  M.   Shelton,  Charlotte 5.00 

"  A  Friend  of  the  Boys, ' '  Greenville,  S.  C 5.00 

Rev.  Thos.  W.  Smith,  Winnsboro,  S.  C 2.00 

Mr.  Julian  Price,  Greensboro 10.00 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Barnhardt,  Charlotte 10.00 

Spartan  Grain  and  Mill  Co.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C 10.00 

Cash,   Concord 10.00 

Mr.  E.  C.  Barnhardt,  Concord 10.00 

Mrs.  G.  T.  Roth,  Elkin 10.00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Davidson,  Charlotte 5.00 

Ritchie  Hardware  Co.,  Concord 25.00 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Barnhardt,  Charlotte 5.00 

' ' A  Friend  of  the  Boys, ' '  Charlotte 10.03 

Mr.    E.    B.    Lewis,    Kinston 5.00 
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Mr.  Walter  Murphy,  Salisbury 5.00 

Judge  Win.  M.  York,  Greensboro 5.00 

Mrs.  Cameron  Morrison,  Charlotte 50.00 ' 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Allison,  Concord 10.00 

' '  A    Friend, ' '    Charlotte 5.00 

Mrs.    J.    S.    Efird,    Albemarle 5.00 

Mrs.   T.   W.   Biekett,  Raleigh 10.00 

Mr.   Bernard    Cone,   Greensboro 10.00 

Silver   Cross   Circle,   King's   Daughters,    Rockingham 10.00 

Mrs.   W.  N.  Reynolds,  Winston-Salem 100.00 

Empty   Stocking  Fund,   High    Point 10.00 

Empty    Stocking    Fund,    Gastonia 10.00 

Rev.  A.  H.   Outlaw,  Elizabeth  City 3.00 

F.    M.    Y oungblood    and    Co.,    Concord 25.00 

Davidson  and  Wolfe  Co.,  Charlotte 1  tubs  mince  meat 

Mr.  G.  B.  Caldwell,  Monroe 1  barrel  apples 

Mr.  L.  D.  Coltrane,  Concord 5.00 

Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Boger,  Concord 10.00 

Cabarrus  Cash  Grocery,  Concord 10.00 

Rutherford  County 5.00 

Guilford    County   Welfare   Dept,   Greensboro 19.00 

Mr.   W.  J.   Swink,  China  Grove 50.00 

Riehmond-Flowe  Co.,  Concord 10.00 

Pitt    County 5.00 

Mr.  E.  B.  Grady,  Concord   10.00 

F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  Concord 5.00 

Mr.  J.  W.  Pike,  Concord, 5.00 

Mr.  A.  W.  ( lolson,  Mooresville 5.00 

Mr.  J..  C,  dwell,  (  Park  Mfg,  Co.)  Charlotte 5.00 

Mr.  II.  1.  Woodhouse,  Concord 5.00 

"10-13-8,"    Concord 25.00 

Mrs.  I.  W.  Faison,  Charlotte 5.00 

Mr.  Burton  <  'raige,  Winston-Salem 25.00 

Sheriff  W.  C.  Hardin,  Rutherfordton 5.01) 

Welfare  Dept.,  Durham 5.00 

W.  P.  Ward  and  Co..  Concord 20.00 

M  is.  J.  M.  Odell,  Concord crate  of  oranges 

Mr.  J.  E.  Latham,  Greensboro , 25.00 

Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A.  500  sticks  candy  6  boxes  apples 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

(Old  Hurrygraph) 


The  children  have  been  made  happy 
this  week.  Christmas  day  has  passed. 
Commemorating  the  birth  of  the  babe 
at  Bethlehem — the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  In  pleasing  the  young  folks 
we  have  all  become  young  again  in 
spirit.  I  love  children.  How  affec- 
tionately do  they  entwine  themselves 
about  the  hearts  of  parents.  They 
come  into  our  lives  so  softly,  so  gently, 
and  the  tender  tendrils  reach  out  and 
cling  about  our  love. 
— o — 

The  devil  delights  in  a  religion  that 
makes  people  sour  and  sad,  grouchy 
and  complaining,  criticising  and  abus- 
ing their  neighbors,  and  wear  faces 
as  long  as  fence  rails. 
— o — 

It  is  indeed  a  wise  provision  of 
providence  that  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  is  not  concentrated  in  one 
human  head.  But  there  are  some  peo- 
ple who  think  it  is — and  it  is  their 
head. 

— o — 

I  may  dig  ditches  or  work  in  phy- 
sical muck  all  day,  but  I  can  get  in- 
to a  bath  tub  and  come  out  feeling 
that  I  am  physically  clean.  Likewise, 
a  man  may  be  harrassed  all  div  in 
his  business  until  he  feels  that  he  is 
almost  a  nervous  and  mental  wreck, 
but  if  he  can  leave  his  business  ;*r 
night  and  return  to  a  happy  home, 
presided  over  by  a  wife  and  mother 
who  makes  him  comfortable,  and  who 
gives  the  home  a  really  pleasant  at- 
mosphere, his  nerves  soon  quiet  down 
and  he  feels  as  though  he  had  had 
a  mental  bath.     I  care  not  how  parti- 


cular a  man  may  be  in  his  chosen 
calling,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
avoid  entirely  the  sordid  things  of 
life,  so  there  conies  a  time  when  he 
feels  that  he  needs  a  spritual  cleans- 
ing. If  at  such  times  lie  can  attend 
a  church  where  he  feels  comfortable 
and  that  really  has  around  it  the  right 
kind  of  religious  atmosphere,  he  will 
come  away  from  the  services  feeling' 
that  he  has  had  a  spiritual  bath. 
— o — 
Here  is  one  young  farmer  who  knew 
his  cows.  During  the  world  war  a 
very  patriotic  old  lady  was  passing 
a  farmer's  barn  one  day,  and  observ- 
ed a  young  farmer  boy  milking  a  cow. 
He  looked  old  enough  to  be  in  the  ar- 
my, and  she  was  indignant  to  find 
him  on  the  farm.  He  saw  her,  but  he 
didn't  stop  milking'.  "Why  are  you 
not  at  the  front?"  asked  the  indig- 
nant patriot.  The  quick  reply  was, 
"  'Cause  thar  ain't  no  milk  at  that 
end." 

— o — 

I  knew  there  were  a  lot  of  mean 
people  in  the  world,  but  I  did  not  know 
that  the  meanest  of  them  all  was  a 
habitator  in  the  vicinity  of  Durham. 
One  day  last  week,  a  little  crippled 
girl,  who  walks  with  crutches,  was 
seen  crying  bitterly,  in  front  of  Til- 
ley's  store.  On  inquiry  a  most  dis- 
tressing and  diabolical  story  was  re- 
vealed. This  little  cripple  had  work- 
ed hard  saved  up  a  small  sum  of  mon- 
ey, and  had  it  in  a  little  pocket  on 
the  front  of  her  dress.  She  was  hap- 
py in  the  thought  of  buying  some 
Christmas    gifts    for    little    ones    less 
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fortunate  than  herself.  Her  joy  was 
turned  to  the  bitterest  grief  in  her  lit- 
tle heart.  Before  she  could  enter  the 
store  to  make  her  purchases  some  con- 
sciousless  thief  had  stolen  her  little 
pocket-book,  with  its  precious,  to  her, 
contents,  and  left  her  disconsolate. 
Tar  and  feathers  are  too  good  for  the 
scoundrel  who  committed  this  deed. 
— o — 

Competent  authorities  tell  us  that 
the  immediate  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
ry  depends  on  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  people.  President  Hoover  says  it 
depends  on  work.  Either,  or  both, 
translated  would  mean  that  it  de- 
pends on  getting  our  minds  off  the 
stock  exchange,  which  doesn't  matter, 
and  keeping  them  on  productive  busi- 
ness, which  does.  There  has  been  too 
much  comment  lately  to  the  effect  that 
the  recent  stock  exchange  disaster 
was  caused  by  reiteration  of  the  doc- 
trine of  this  country's  inevitable  pro- 
gress and  prosperity.  That  is  not 
true.  What  caused  the  disaster  was 
over-inflation  of  values  of  stock  for 
purely  speculative  purposes.  The 
whole  disaster  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  a  lot  of  people  went  out  after 
something  for  nothing  and  got  what 
the  man  who  indulges  in  such  a  chase 
invariably  gets. 

— o — 

A  curious  reader  of  these  "Ram- 
bles" down  in  the  state  of  Mississippi, 


is  rnxious  to  know  what  the  letter 
A  in  my  name  stands  for,  as  she  is 
studying  the  Robinson  family  from 
the  time  of  Robinson  Crusoe  down. 
Don't  know  that  I  am  a  relative  of  the 
famous  traveler,  but  T'm  the  Robin- 
son that  ''"'grew  so."  As  to  the  let- 
ter A.  Tt  stands  for  Algernon,  my 
dear  Madame.  T  have  never  been 
called  "Algy."  Would  not  recognize 
that  name  if  one  should  call  me  that. 
Tn  my  father's  family  were  ten  chil- 
dren, and  I  guess  names  were  getting 
scarce  and  for  me  it  was  Algernon 
(Alg'or 'none.)  and  this  is  the  way  I 
account  for  bearing  that  appelation  in 
the  middle  of  my  cognomen. 
— o — 
If  you  hear  a  mighty  swish  in  the 
air  next  Wednesday,  it  is  the  peo- 
ple turning  over  new  leaves  for  the 
New  Year.  It  is  the  great  resolving 
time  with  a  good  many  people.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  resolve;  but  keep- 
ing the  resolutions  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing.  In  a  few  weeks  the  new 
determinations  will  fade  out  into  the 
same  old  way  we  have  been  going,  and 
our  new  leaves  will  look  like  those  of 
the  year  past.  But  we  all  should  try 
to  be  better  this  coming  year,  and 
make  it  the  happiest  in  our  lives  for 
ourselves  and  others.  Happy  and 
prosperous  New  Year  to  every  one, 
and  God  bless  you  all ! 


ONE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS'  RULES 
"Whatsoever  I  have  tried  to  do  in  life  I  have  tried  with  all  my  heart 
to  do  well.  What  I  have  devoted  myself  to,  I  have  devoted  myself  to 
completely.  Never  to  put  one  hand  on  anything  on  which  I  could  not 
throw  my  whole  self,  and  never  t#  affect  depreciation  of  my  work, 
whatever  it  was,  I  find  now  to  have  been  one  of  my  golden  rules." 
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MY  CHRISTMAS  PRAYER 


By  C.  W.  Hunt 


The  first  Christmas  after  the  end  of 
the  world  Avar,  I  published  a  prayer 
suited  to  the  occasion;  this  has  been 
transposed  to  suit  the  present  day  and 
without  apologies  I  am  offering  it  at 
this  glad   season : 

0  Thou  who  didst  make  man  after 
Thine  own  likeness  and  put  in  him 
a  heart  to  know  the  right,  we  pray 
Thee  to  look  graciously  upon  us  as  we 
approach  this  Christmas  season.  Make 
us  to  feel  and  to  know  that  Thou 
dost  rule  in  the  heavens  and  mak- 
est  the  works  of  men  to  praise  Thee 
on  earth.  Help  us,  Oh  God,  to  right- 
ly appreciate  what  is  ours  to  enjoy 
at  this  Christmas  tide.  Help  us  to 
know  and  understand  that  Thou  never 
intendest  that  might  should  overcome 
right,  and  that  such  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with   Thy   holw   will. 

We  aproach   this   Christmas   season 


with  hearts  full  of  gratitude  to  Thee 
for  the  many  blessings  of  the  year 
now  coming  to  an  end.  There  has 
been  industrial  strife,  but  Ave  thank 
Thee  for  peace  i»t  this  time,  and  may 
the  joy  of  this  happy  season  make  for 
more  peace.  Make  all  we  have  seen 
and  felt  and  done,  as  a  people,  glorify 
Thee,  first,  then  cause  men  to  better 
understand  each  other;  in  that  all 
strife  shall  cease  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man  be  established  on  the  earth; 
and  that  all  men  knowing  Thee  and 
the  right,  may  spread  Thy  Gospel 
of  truth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Keep  us  in  all  humility  and  charity, 
that  we  may  always  feel  for  the  suf- 
fering and  minister  to  them ;  thereby 
earning,  justly,  the  love  Thou  has  so 
bounteously  bestowed  upon  us.  All  this 
with  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  in 
Christ's  name — Amen ! 


JANUARY 

I,  January,  the  open  gate  of  all  the  year, 

Peering  int<o  the  future,  discern  strange  legends. 

As  the  symbol  of  new  hope  and  new  chance  come  I. 

Turning  the  soiled  record  of  the  past, 

I  offer  a  clean,  new  page  fpr  your  choice, 

And  bear  greetings  of  happniess  to  all. 

The  new  year  is  at  hand.     Before  you,  see 

The  benefits  of  the  fast-fleeting  time; 

Wisely  choose  the  gifts  of  the  days  that  pass 

As  my  sister  months  come  on  in  turn, 

As  the  cunning  magician,  Father  Time, 

Designs  and  weaves  the  pattern  of  Life. 


-The  Girls'  World. 
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RECIPE  FOR  A  VERY  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

The  following  recipe  for  a  Happy  New  Year  is  furnished 
by  J.  L.  Bankhead,  Hamlet  Chevrolet  dealer.  Bankhead  says 
he  knows  it  will  work  because  he  has  seen  it  tried: 

' '  Take  twelve  fine,  full  grown  months,  see  that  these  are 
thoroughly  free  fr,om  all  memories  or  bitterness,  rancor,  hate, 
and  jealousy;  cleanse  them  completely  from  every  clinging 
spite;  pick  off  all  specks  of  pettiness  and  littleness;  in  short 
see  that  these  months  are  freed  from  all  the  past — have  them 
as  fresh  and  clean  as  when  they  first  came  from  the  great 
storehouse  of  Time. 

' '  Cut  these  nymths  into  thirty  or  thirty-one  equal  parts. 
This  batch  will  keep  for  just  one  year.  Do  not  attempt  to 
make  up  the  whole  batch  at  one  time  (so  many  persons 
spoil  the  entire  lot  in  this  way,)  but  prepare  one  day  at  a 
time,  as  follows: 

"In^o  each  day  put  12  parts  of  faith,  eleven  of  patience, 
ten  of  courage  (some  people  omit  this  ingredient  and  so 
spoil  the  flavor  of  the  rest),  eight  of  hope,  seven  of  fi- 
delity, six  of  liberality,  five  of  kindness,  £our  of  rest  (leav- 
ing this  out  is  like  leaving  the  oil  out  of  the  salad — don't 
do  it),  three  of  prayer,  two  of  meditation,  and  one  well-select- 
ed resolution.  If  you  have  no  conscientious  scruples  put  in 
about  a  teaspoonful  of  good  spirits,  a  dash  of  fun,  a  pinch 
of  folly,  a  sprinkling  of  play,  and  a  heaping  cupful  of  good 
humor. 

"Pour  into  the  whole  love  ad  libitum  and  mix  with  a  vim. 
Cock  thoroughly  in  a  fervent  heat;  garnish  with  a  few 
smiles  and  a  sprig  of  joy;  then  serve  with  quietness,  un- 
selfishness and  cheerfulness,  and  a  Happy  New  Year  is 
a  certainty." 
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GOOD  MANNERS 

(British  Weekly) 

An    essential   condition   of   the    per-  fortune    with    those   of   the   people  he 

feet    manner   is    the    absence    of    self-  meets.     He  meets  them  as  a  gentleman 

consciousness.   There  is  a  kind  of  self-  meets   ladies   and   gentlemen,   and   his 

consciousness    that    is   most    excusable  business   is   to   give   and   receive    what 

and   sometimes  pretty  and  attractive,  pleasure  he  can.     It  is  an  essential  of 

It  is  the  shyness  of  the  young.     This  good  manners  that  they  should  always 

often  comes  from  the  feeling  that  they  be  maintained.      [  do  not  say  that  we 

are    not    understood,    and    they    have  can  always  be  quite  the  same.     Moods 

not   the   means   of   making   then'  eives  and  feelings  come  and  go  even  in  the 

understood.      They   do   not   possess   or  strongest.      One  day  you  are  well   and 

at    least    they    do    not    know    how    to  bright,  another  day  you  are  ill   and  in 

handle,  the  weapons  of  society.   Some  pain.     It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  be 

times  it  has  a   less  worthy  source.      It  just   the   same   in   one  condition   j:s  in 

springs    from   a   great   egotism.  Young  another,   and    1    fancy   fo^   most   of   us 

people   should    be  quick  enough   to   see  tin1  safe  rule  in  days  of  menr.ai  or  pby- 

that   their  elders  are  not   scrutinizing  sical  suffering  is  to  say  as  little  jis  pos- 

them  and  judging  them  as  they  imag-  sible,  and  to  keep  as  much  as  may   be 

inc.      Elderly  people  who  retain  their  out  of  other   people's  way.     Still,  Ave 

shyness  are,   as   a   rule,   distinctly  dis-  can  do  our  best.      We  should  try  to  be 

agreeable.      When      great      personages  constant  in  our  ways.      If  we  have  tak- 

who  have  been  unpopular  through  life,  en  what  we  think  reasonable  offense  at 

on   account   of  their  rude,  brusk   man-  the  doings  of  a   friend,   we  ought   not 

ners,   pass   away,   the   newspapers   ex-  to  show  it  by  an  icy  manner. 

plain   that   they  meant   very   well,   but  Young    people    are    often    gloriously 

that    they    were   shy.     These   expkna-  insolent    in    the    way    they    talk    about 

lions   are   seldom    felt    to   be   satisfac-  .1£>.e_      Tlu-y  will  refer  to  a  man  of  six- 

tory.     Egotism   is     inconsistent     with  tv  as  ;111  0](]  ln;m  when  there  are  nu,n 

good  manners.      T  need  hardly  say  that  nm]    women    in    the    room     well    over 

a  person  win.  is  always  thinking  about  sixty,    but    unwilling    to    admit    they 

etiquette    is    sure    to    make    blunders,  ;m,    ,,],].     There    is    a    pleasant    sense 

and   to  convey   an   impression   of    nil  0f  safety  in  the  company  of  some  peo- 

garity.     The    true    gentleman    is    in-  ple.     You  know  they  will  not  say  anv- 

finitely   above   such   paltriness.      He   is  thing  to   tret   and   chafe  you.      In   the 

not   thinking  about      himself:      he      is  company  of  other  people  you  ;ire  sure 

thinking  about  others.     He  is  not  mis-  to    receive    a    wound.      No    wonder    if 

erably  comparing  his  station   and  his  you   shun   that  company. 


Sunshine  is  delicious,  rain  is  refreshing,  wind  braces  up,  snow  is  ex- 
hilarating; there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  bad  weather,  only  different 
kinds  of  good  weather. — Ruskin. 
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WORLD  WIDE  CELEBRATION 


(Charlotte 

The  year  1930  marks  the  sesqui- 
eentennial  of  the  founding  of  the 
Sunday  school  and  this  event  will 
be  celebrated  in  appropriate  manner 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  first 
Sunday  school  was  organized  by 
Robert  Raikes,  in  the  little  town  of 
Gloucester,  England;  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  iai  quiet  round  table  meet- 
ing and  it  was  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  greatset  as  well  as  one  of 
the  largest  organizations  of  the  world. 

There  will  be  a  great  celebration  in 
honor  of  the  founder  of  the  Sunday 
school  and  of  his  work  during  June 
in  Toronto,  Canada,  At  that  time 
delegates  from  three  continents  will 
gather  and  a  great  bronze  statue  of 
Robert  Raikes,  a  famous  layman, 
will  be  a  replica  of  the  statue  to  his 
honor  which  stands  in  Gloucester,  near 
the  site  of  the  building  in  which  the 
first  Sunday  school  was  held.  The 
original  statue  to  the  honor  of  the 
founding  of  the  Sunday  school  has 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in 
London  for  many  years  and  it  was 
partly  wrecked  during  the  World  war. 
It  was  from  gifts  of  Sunday  school 
children  of  England  that  this  first 
statue  was  erected  in  honor  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Sunday  school. 

From  that  little  class  which  Robert 
Raikes  organized  in  1830  has  grown 
the  Sunday  school  organization  of 
the  world  and  in  this  organization  are 
enrolled  more  than  30,000,000  mem- 
bers. 

The  following  information  regard- 
ing the  organization  of  the  first  Pres- 


Observer) 

byterian  Sunday  school  is  taken  from 
The  Presbyterian  Survey,  published 
at   Richmond,   Va.  : 

"That  first  Sunday  school  organ- 
ized at  Gloucester,  which  numbered 
less  than  a  seore  of  boys,  was  under- 
taken by  the  socially-minded  edi- 
tor in  1780  because  of  his  intense 
interest  in  those  countless  children 
of  his  city  who  were  adrift  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  Child  labor  was  a  com- 
mon sight  in  his  day,  and  the  social 
conditions  among  poverty  stricken 
youth  were  deplorable  as  the  prison 
conditions  which  Robert  Raikes  de- 
cried in  his  Gloucester  Journal.  In 
that  day,  &>  Sunday  school  was  a  radi- 
cal departure  from  the  methods  of 
most  who  were  interested  in  '•'social 
uplift.'  Prison  and  reform  schools, 
more  and  more  labor,  were  the  usual 
answer  to  the  crying  problem  of  the 
youth    of    England. 

"After  months  of  careful  planning 
of  a  possible  Sunday  school  organ- 
ization for  boys,  Robert  Raikes  drew 
his  proteges  from  off  the  streets,  and 
taking  them  to  the  little  cottage 
where  he  had  his  offices,  set  them  to 
the  study  of  English  and  of  the  Bible. 

"His  initial  classes  were  so  suc- 
cessful that  he  founded  a  similar 
school  for  girls  three  years  later. 

"From  the  first  organization,  Rob- 
ert Raikes  expanded  the  enterprise. 
He  engaged  several  women  teachers 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  to  hold 
Sunday  morning  classes  in  their 
homes.  He  himself  secured  the  mem- 
bers of  these  classes,  sending  children 
to  the  nearest  neighborhood  school  for 
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instruction  in  reading  and  the  learn- 
ing' of  catechisms  and  Bible  history. 

"The  social  experiment  proved  so 
successful  in  the  suburbs  and  city  of 
Gloucester,  that  other  influential  men 
in  the  city  undertook  similar  organ- 
izations. In  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  Sunday  schools  were  es- 
tablished in  almost  every  section  of 
England. 

"It  was  in  1780  that  Robert  Raikes 
made  his  first  experiment.  In  1786 
it  was  estimated  that  250,000  children 
were  receiving  instruction  in  Sunday 
schools. 

"From  that  beginning  rose  the  first 
Sunday  school  society  in  1785.  And 
in  1803  the  first  Sunday  school  union 
was  formed  in  London,  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  Robert  Raikes,  follow- 
ed by  the  organization  of  similar  un- 
ions throughout  England. 

"These  first  schools,  because  of 
the    social    nature    of    their   inception 


united  secular  and  religious  educa- 
tion. The  schools  which  rose  from 
them  in  Scotland  were  almost  en- 
tirely of   a   religious  nature  however. 

"In  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing Robert  Raikes'  experiment,  Sun- 
day schools  were  established  in  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  America.  The 
Protestant  Sunday  school  as  it  exists 
today  on  the  continent  of  North 
America  was  established  by  the  Church 
of  England  in  Halifax,  Canada,  in 
1783;  next  in  Philadelphia,  in  1790, 
when  13  persons  met  to  organize  the 
movement. " 

The  origin,  growth  aind  develop- 
ment of  the  Sunday  school  has  in 
it  much  to  remind  those  who  studv 
it  of  the  parable  of  the  mustard  ^eed 
which  was  planted  and  which  then 
grew  to  such  proportions  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  found  shelter  in  its 
branches. 


THE  NEW  YEAR 

I  asked  the  New  Year  for  some  motto  sweet, 
Some  rule  of  life  by  which  to  guide  my  feet; 
I  asked  and  paused.     It  answered  soft  and  low: 
"God's  will  to  know." 

"Will  knowledge  then  suffice,  New  Year?"  I  cried; 

But  ere  the  question  into  silence  died, 

The  answer  came:  "Nay  this  remember,  too,  God's  will  to  do.' 

"To  know;  to  do;  can  this  be  all  we  give 

To  Him  in  whom  we  are,  and  move  and  live? 

No  more,  New  Year?"    "This,  too,  must  be  your  care: 

God's  will  to  bear." 

Once  more  I  asked:  "Is  there  still  more  to  tell?" 
And  once  again  the  answer  sweetly  fell: 
"Yea,  this  one  thing,  all  other  things  above, 
God's  will  to  love." — Exchange. 
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COMING  ALONG 

(Exchange) 
Mr.  January,  1930, 


Yes,  sir,  licit 
rapping  at  our  door  again — to  tell  us 
another  365  days  have  been  registered 
against  us — and  that  good  resolution 
time  is  here  tor  consideration. 

Hardly  seems  possible  that  1930  is 
here —  and  until  one  becomes  famil- 
iar with  the  new  year,  1929  will  (now 
and  then  be  used  to  express  the  desire 
that  1930  was  not  ^veleome  just  as 
the  case  was  last  year,  and  in  years 
gone  by. 

To  help  refreshen  the  memory  and 
enlighten  readers  of  the  News-Topic, 
our  historian  had  lug  up  the  follow- 
ing bits  of  important  events  taking 
place  in   January  in   past  years : 

Emancipation  proclamation,  Jan- 
uary, 1,  1863;  the  raising  of  the  first 
American  Flag,  Jan.  2,  1776;  Utah 
became  a  state,  Jan.  4,  1896;  first 
telephone  message  to  cross  the  Atlan- 
tic, Jan.  7.  1827;  first  shot  in  Civil 
War  echoed  out  on  Jan.  9,  1861;  the 


use  Jan.  15,  1831;  Prohibition  went 
into  effect,  Jan.  17,  1918;  the 
American  Revolution  ended  Jan.  20, 
1873;  gold  was  discovered  in  Califor- 
nia, Jan,  24,  1848;  the  Panama  rail- 
road was  completed,  Jan.  28,  1855. 

January  comes  in  for  its  share  as 
tiie  month  of  births  for  men  of  prom. 
inence,  including  that  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Jan.  11,  1757;  John  Han- 
cock, Jan.  12,  1737;  Solomon  P.  Chase, 
Jan.  13,  1808;  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Jan.  17,  1706;  Daniel  Webster,  Jan 
18,  1782;  Robert  Lee,  Jan.  19,  1807; 
Stonewall  Jackson,  Jan.  21,  1824; 
William  McKinley,  Jan.  30,  1830. 
The  death  of  Th  colore  Koosevelt  oc- 
curred   Jan.   6,   1919. 

The  birthstone  for  the  month  of 
January  is  garnet,  and  the  flower  is 
the    snowdrop. 

The  moon's  phases  for  January  fol- 
low :  First  opiarter  on  the  7th,  full 
moon  on   the  14,  last  quarter  on  the 


first  practical  locomotive  was  put  m      21st,  and  a  new  moon  on  the  30th. 


A  YEAR 
A  year  is  like  a  loaf  of  bread, 

All  fresh  and  fair  and  new, 
With  every  day  a  little  slice 

From  off  that  loaf  for  you. 

And  sprinkled  sometimes  through  the  loaf 

To  make  the  flavor  gqod, 
Are  raisins — holidays  that  come 
Exactly  as  they  should. 

This  year  is  like   a  loaf  of  bread, 

So  fresh  and  new  and  fair, 
And  when  it's  nibbled  all  away 

Another  waits  you  there! — Selected. 
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DOROTHY  DIX'S  INCOME  IS  OVER 
$100,000  YEARLY 


(Asheville    Citizen) 


You  may  not  be  sure  about  Santa 
Clans,  but  "Dorothy  Dix, "  advisor  to 
over  thirty-three  million  people,  real- 
ly does  exist — if  living  on  an  income 
of  about  $100,000  a  year  can  be  called 
existing'.  Her  real  name  is  Elizabeth 
Meriwether  Gilmer,  she  lives  in  New 
Orleans,  is  barely  five  feet  tall  and — 
a  great  many  other  interesting  facts 
about  this  remarkable  woman  are  re- 
vealed by  Clare  Elliot  in  McCall's 
for  January: 

"Dorothy  Dix — the  woman  every- 
body knows  and  the  woman  nobody 
knows. 

"Every  day  a  thousand  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  write  to  h«±r 
and  unburden  their  hearts'  secrets. 
She's  the  highest  paid  newspaper 
woman  writer  in  the  world,  earning 
more  than  the  president.  She  has 
often  been  called,  "The  Best  Loved 
Woman    in    the    World.' 

Every  day,  since  1895,  she  has 
laughed  and  cried  and  sympathized 
with,  jollied  and  lambasted  and  ad- 
vised millions  upon  millions  of  her 
fellowmen.  Yet  so  completely  has  she 
remained  always  the  confidante,  nev- 
er the  confessor,  that  few  have  ever 
glimpsed  the  woman  behind  the  let- 
ters. 

Had  Own  Great  Sorrow 

"Strange  tales  have  grown  up 
around  her.  One  popular  rumor  had 
it  in  strictest  confidence  that  Dorothy 
Dix  was  actually  a  group  of  six  col- 
lege professors,  each  of  whom  con- 
ducted the  column  once  a  week.  Last 
summer  one   Canadian   paper  bolster- 


ed this  theory  by  printing  a  photo- 
graph of  '  Dorothy  Dix '  who  turned 
out  to  be  a  bald-headed  gentleman 
with  a  long  gray  beard.  Thousands, 
wishing  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  begin 
their  letters,   'Dear   Sir  or  Madam.' 

"However,  this  beloved  myth  is  no 
mystery,  but  a  charming  Southern 
lady  with  the  most  sympathetic  heart 
in  the  world.  In  private  life  Dorothy 
Dix  is  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Meriwether  Gil- 
mer of  New  Orleans,  white-haired, 
twinkly-eyed,  softly  draAvllin' — and,  in 
her  own  words,  'as  feminine  as  a  ruf- 
fled  petticoat.' 

"Barely  five  feet  tall,  even  with  her 
soft  hair  piled  atop  her  head,  she  is 
at  once  a  personage  because  of  the 
wisdom  and  courage  and  humor  ra- 
diating from  her.  Dark  brown  eyes 
sparkle  with  fun  or  grow  keen  and 
keep  with  intelligent  sympathy.  A 
network  of  fine  lines  speak  eloquently 
of  early  struggles  against  heartbreak- 
ing odds. 

"Born  shortly  after  the  Civil  War 
in  a  famous  old  Colonial  house  on 
the  border  between  Tennessee'  and 
Kentucky,  Elizabeth  Meriwether  in- 
herited instead  of  money,  a  distin- 
guished family  tree,  a  great  deal  of 
silver  plate  and  a  houseful  of  mahog- 
any   heirlooms. 

"As  a  child  she  never  had  a  bought 
plaything,  never  saw  a  theater  or  a 
big  city.  But  she  spent  a  happy  child- 
hood riding,  shooting,  hunting  and 
playing  with  the  little  darkies  on  the 
place.  A  line  old  classical  library  pro- 
vided   her   education    and    formed    her 
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literary  taste.  By  the  time  she  Avas 
twelve,  she  knew  her  Shakespeare  and 
Scott  and  Dickens  by  heart. 

■'Like  other  girls  of  the  period  she 
attended  a  female  academy,  graduat- 
ed at  sixteen,  tucked  up  her  hair  and 
got  married.  Life  seemed  smooth  and 
assured.  But  within  a  few  months 
her  husband  was  smitten  with  a  phy- 
sical and  mental  ailment  that  made 
him  an  invalid.  Years  of  doctors'  and 
nurses'  bills  stretched  ahead,  'And  I 
did  not  know  a  thing  on  earth  to  do 
to  make  a  dollar,  she  stated  simply. 
Fate  Takes  Hand 

'I  agonized  over  the  horror  of  de- 
pendence until  I  grew  ill  and  was  sent 
to  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast  to  re- 
cuperate. Destiny — and  I  believe  in 
Kismet  as  implicitly  as  any  Moham- 
medan— led  me  into  the  house  next 
door  to  Mrs.  E.  J.  Nicholson,  the 
great  woman  who  owned  and  edited 
the  New  Orleans  '  Picayune. '  I  sIioav- 
ed  her  a  little  story  I  had  written 
and  she  bought  it  for  $3.00.  My  fate 
was  sealed,  for  I  promptly  'wished 
myself  on  the  'Picayune'  and  my 
newspaper  career  began,  at  $5.00  a 
Aveek. ' 

"Part  of  her  Avork  on  the  'Picay- 
une' consisted  in  writing  a  weekly 
article  for  women.  'It  came  to  me 
that  everything  in  the  world  had  been 
written  about  women  and  for  Avomen 
except  the  truth,"  she  explained,  'And 
so  I  began  writing  the  truth  as  I  have 
seen  it  -about  the  relationship  of  men 
and  women.  I  called  these  articles 
the  'Dorothy  Dix  Talks'  and  Avomen 
liked  them. ' 

"Meantime,  the  young  journalist 
was  disciplining  herself  in  her  own 
hard  school.  'I  have  written  the  same 
piece    over    fifty    times    to    get    more 


punch    into    it,'    she    admitted.     'And 
I  still  do.     As  a  result  of  this  inten- 
sive  self-training  I  was   able,  in  one 
supreme   test,   to   Avrite   90,000   Avords 
in   17  days  on  52  different  subjects.' 

''In  1901  she  became  one  of  the 
new  craft — a  woman  reporter;  and 
for  twenty  years  she  coATered  eA'ery 
sensational  story,  vice  investigation 
and   crusade   of   that  period. 

''•She  retired  several  years  ago  to 
NeAv  Orleans.  There  she  writes  her 
daily  column  which  is  syndicated  from 
New  York  to  South  Africa  and  from 
London  to  Shanghai.  There,  too, 
she  makes  a  home  for  her  93-years- 
young  father,  in  a  charming  old  house 
filled  with  odd  things  picked  up  all 
over  the  Avorld. 

From  Persia  to  Alaska 

"  Miraculously,  each  year  her  vital- 
ity matches  her  enthusiasm.  Taato 
years  ago  she  viewed  a;  lai-ge  section  of 
Northern  Africa  from  a  camel's  back. 
Last  year  she  penetrated,  also  on 
c^mel  back,  as  far  as  Teheren,  in  Per- 
sia, especially  to  study  the  Avomen  of 
the  Near  East,  many  of  whom  still 
live  in  the  secluded  harem  life.  This 
year  her  goal  was  Alaska — not  the 
tourist  land  seen  from  a  comfortable 
deck  chair,  but  the  real  Klondyke  as 
vieAved  from  a  dog  sled  fifty  miles 
above  DaAvson. 

"Every  morning  the  postman  stag- 
gers up  to  the  door  of  this  NeAv  Or- 
leans home  with  1,000  pieces  of  mail 
addressed    to    Dorothy    Dix. 

"  'Most  of  their  letters  are  writ- 
ten  in  terrible  stress,  many  are  heai't- 
breakingly  pathetic,'  she  slid.  'Many 
are  amusing.  Not  long  ago  one  writer 
said,  'I  usually  take  my  problems  to 
God,  but  now,  Miss  Dix,  I  Avant  the 
advice  of  someone  real  practical.' 
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"  'Some  letters  are  naive  in  their  reason  for  this  is  that  there  is  a  re- 
explanations  of  extenuating  eireum-  volt  of  husbands  quietly  going  on  in 
stances,  such  as  the  one  from  a  young  America.  The  modern  husband  is  no 
girl  who  wrote  not  long  ago,  'Of  longer  satisfied  with  a  wife  who  is 
course,  Miss  Dix,  you're  old  fashion-  merely  faithful  and  virtuous  and  a 
ed  in  your  ideas,  but  then  they  didn't  fair  cook.  He  wants  a  wife  who  will 
know  about  sex  when  you  were  young,  be  entertaining,  who  will  keep  up  with 
did  they?'  him  mentally  and  especially  one  who 

"  'One  hundred  husbands  write  to  sympathizes  with  him  and  is  affection- 

me    today    where    one    used    to    write  ate  to  him'." 
ten    or    twenty   years    ago.     And    the 


SOME  NEW  YEAR'S  RESOLUTIONS  NOT  TOO  LATE  TO  BEGIN 

I  will  be  an  unafraid  fighter  for  right  and  against  wrong. 

I  will  live  more  in  the  affiirmative  and  less  in  the  negative. 

I  will  cultivate  my  confidences  and  discourage  my  doubts. 

I  will  never  again  write — and  mail — a  letter  when  angry. 

I  will  be  a  graveyard  for  useless  or  hurtful  gossip. 

I  will  try  to  spend  less  than  I  earn,  honestly  earning  all  that  I  spend. 

I  will  be  loyal  to  right  and  duty  at  all  costs. 

I  will  practice  the  presence  of  the  God  of  nature  in  His  own  out-of-doors. 

I  will  accept  any  wayward  weakness  I  meet  as  God's  call  to  me  to  be 
strong  and  helpful. 

I  will  work  enough  and  play  adequately,  and  will  neither  work  nor 
play  half-heartedly. 

I  will  not  play  coward  by  silence  when  I  ought  to  speak,  nor  the  fool 
by  speaking  when  I  ought  to  be  still. 

I  will  believe  firmly  the  few  vital  things  of  Christianity,  allowiu^  my- 
self and  my  neighbors  the  utmost  liberty  regarding  non-essentials. 

I  will  estrange  no  more  true  friends,  and  I  will,  if  possible,  win  back 
all  worthy  ones  lost,  making  a  few  new  ones  if  I  can,  so  dire  is  my  need 
of  friendship,  and  so  short  is  the  life  we  live. 

I  will  never  be  proud  and  boastful,  especially  concerning  what  I  did 
not  unaided  achieve;  and,  before  I  grow  arrogant  about  my  successes,  I 
shall  subtract  from  them  my  failures  and  thereby  grow  humble. 

I  will  cultivate  the  habit  of  wholesome  fun,  and  frown  to  death  the 
heresy  that  there  is  any  fun  in  evil. 

I  will  believe  the  best  about  people  till  the  worst  is  verified;  and  even 
then  will  be  charitable  to  the  weakness,  especially  of  those  less  favored 
by  inheritance,  associations  and  training  than  I  have  been. 

I  will  form  from  my  standard  of  right  and  wrong  from  Bible  teachings, 
not  from  my  own  opinion  or  what  the  other  fellows  are  doing. 

— Ira  Landrith,  in  The  Continent. 
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REVIVAL  OF  GOLD  MINING  IN  NORTH 

CAROLINA 

By  Paul  Kelly 

Gold — red  glittering  precious  metal  intervals   on    the      property     a      rich 

— in    quantities    that    ha/ve    proved    a  ore  zone  approximately  150  feel   wide 

revelation   even    to   the   most   dubious  extending  to  a   depth  of  52  feel    has 

is   indicated    in   ;i    development    being  been  traced  to  a  distance  of  (iOO  feet. 

carried   on   at    Flack   Ankle  mine,  near  Wheel  scrapes  and  caterpillar  tractors 

the  corners  of  Randolph,  Montgomery  were  used  in  removing  an  over-burden 

and    Moore  counties.  of  about   18  feet  to  open  up  the  main 

Operations    for   the   last   six   months  vein, 
on     a     scale    but     little    hrger      than  From    about    25   tons  of   this   mate- 

prospectincr   have    shown    the    proposi-  rial    run    through    a    recovery    mil!    an 

tion  offers  bright  possibilities  of  pro-  average   id'   about   •+■'!()   in   gold    a    ton 

duct  ion  of  the  metal  in  large  and  pay-  has      been      recovered.      Assays      have 

ina;  quantities.     Ed.  Hedrick,  of  Ashe-  shown   a    gold    content   from   some   of 

boro     is    owner    and    is    in    personal  the    richest    selected    ore    running    -is 

charge  of  the  development.  high  as  .$27,500  a  ton.  according  to  the 

"Valuable  Assay  owner.     Only  a   small  amount  of  this 

To    date    more    than    25    pounds    of  ore    has    been    worked,    the   rest    being 

gold    assaying  more  than  00  per  cent  saved  for  later  working, 
pure   metal,   attest    to   the   productive-  A   demonstration  of  the  richness  of 

ness    of    the    mine.     Molded    in    bars  the  ore  before  Col.  J.   W.   FTarrelson, 

weighing  as  high  as  nine  pounds,  the  director  of  the  department  of  eonser- 

gold   has  been  on  exhibit   in   Asheboro  ration   and   development,   State  Geolo- 

for  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious  and  gist   11.  J.  Bryson  and   Paul  Kelly  of 

the  dubious — and   yet   operations  have  the    conservation    department,    yielded 

not    yet    been    attempted    on    a    large  surprising    results.     A    rock    not    lar- 

scale.      At    the   standard    value  of  the  ger  than   a   man's   list   was   pulverized 

metal,  the  output  of  the  mine  has  gone  before  the  visitors.     From  the  pan  in 

beyond    $.1,000.  which  the  material  was  washed  almost 

Although    the    property    has    been  a    teasp'oonful   of  gold    was   taken,   or 

worked    before,    the    operations    under  practically   enough   to  coin   a    five  dol- 

the    new    ownership    constitute      the  lar  gold    piece.     The   ore   from    which 

most    consistent    attempt    to    prospect  this  gold  was  washed  was  taken  from 

thoroughly    the    area.     The    property  the  selected   material   which   has  been 

was   brought    to   the   attention    of   Mr.  sacked   and   stored. 

Fledrick  by  a  prospector  who  has  done,  A  number  of  tests  have  shown  a  re- 
some  Irmd  panning  in  the  area.  Since  covery  of  gold  from  surface  materials 
the  metal  occurs  in  a  free  state,  its  taken  from  any  part  of  the  property, 
recovery    is    not    complicated.  but  the  main  body  is  the  vein  18  feet 

I)V    means    of    test    shafts    sunk    at  below   the   surface. 
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Rich   Ore   Vein  schist..,    which    are    argillaceous    with 

Developments  so  far  consist  of  the  a  silieeious  tendency,  dark  colored  and 

uncovering'  of  the  rich  ore  vein  over  a  extremely    hard.      These    schists      are 

short   distance   and   the  building  of  a  penetrated     by    numerous    seams      of 

small    test   recovery  mill.     The   owner  quartz,  which  generally  seems  to  have 

is   proceeding  slowly   with   an   idea   of  the   effect   of  enriching  the  ore  body. 

prospecting   thoroughly   before   begin-  This    seems    to    be    true    because    the 

ning  operations  on  a  large  scale.     He  richest  portion  of  the  ore  is  where  the 

is  determined  to  go  forward  only  with  quartz  is  most  abundant 

a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  "Pyrite   is    found    widely   dissemin- 

the   deposits   and   possibilities   of   pro-  ated     but     is    more    abundant     in     the 

duction.  seams    -ind    point.-,   id'   the   schists,      hi 

The    recovery    mill    consists      of      a  some   of  the   mines,   as   is   true   of   the 

hopper,    log    washer   or    disintegrator,  Black  Ankle  mine,  it  is  difficult  to  say 

two      classifiers,      tube      mill,      sluice  where    vein    matter    is    not    found    as 

boxes,  riffles,  and  amalgamation  plates,  the  rocks  of  the  entire  region  are  o-0ld- 

Although  the  per  cent  of  recovery  has  bearing  as  well  as  the  so-called  veins, 

been  high,  some  of  the  ^old   is  left  in  A  Ion-  the   western   side  of  the  'slate' 

the    tailings    that    are    washed    to    the  area  the  ores  occur  in  a  schist,  but  are 

foot    of    the    hill.     According    to    the  ]]0t  far  removed  from  the  syenite  and 

owner  of  the  mine,  these  tailing  have  granite." 

shown  as  high  as  $26  per  ton  in  gold,  Along  with  the  general  wave  of  in- 

and   he   has   received    propositions   for  terest    in    North     Carolina       minerals 

the  privilege  of  working  these  mater-  which    has    been    gathering    force    for 

ials.  the    last    several    \ear-;,    consul  em. ble 

The    presence    of   gold    in    this    area  attention     has     been     devoted     to     the 

has  been   known  for  years  but   no  ex-  opening  of  old   gold   mines, 

ten.-ive    attempts      at      mining      have  Prospecting  bas  been  going  forward 

been  made.     The  extent  of  operations  jn   .,   imm])(M.  0f  aections,  particularly 

has  been  spasmodic  pannings  by  pros-  i„  the  piedmont  district  and  the  North- 

peetors  and  residents  of  the  neighbor-  east   belt   centering   in   the   cornel's   of 

hood.     Some    of    these    have    panned  Warren,  Franklin,  Nash  and   Halifax 

several    dollars    value   in    the    precious  counties.      Considerable      money      has 

metal    in    a    day's    work.  been   spent   in   the   last    few  months  in 

The    Black    Ankle    mine    is    located  core  drilling,  .assaying  and  in  some  in- 

in   what  is  known  as  the  Central  llu-  stances  the  raking  over  of  properties 

ronian    belt,    and     the    occurrence    of  by  developers. 

gold  is  described  thus  by  State  Geolo-  The   Howie   mine   in    Union. county 

gist  Bryson:  has    been    taken    over   by    the    Condor 

Central  Huronian  Belt  Mines,    Ltd.,    Toronto,    Canada.     The 

••Cold  ores  of  the  so-called  Cen-  mine  has  been  unwatered,  repairs  made 
tral  belt  occur  chiefly  in  the  Huron-  at  the  old  plant,  and  operations  will 
ian  slate  area  in  the  countries  of  be  resumed  at  an  early  date,  accord- 
Montgomery,  Randolph,  Stanly  and  ing  to  information  received  by  the 
Onion.     The     formation     consists     of  state   "'eolouist. 
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Is  gold  mining  to  return  to  a  place 
of  importance  among  the  mineral  in- 
dustries of  North  Carolina?  This 
question  arises  Avith  the  revival  of 
interest  in  the  mining  areas  of  the 
state.  There  are  many  who  believe 
that  gold  can  again  be  produced  pro- 
fitably in  North  Carolina.  Statistics 
show  that  there  has  been  a  steady  de- 
cline in  the  production  of  gold  dur- 
ing recent  years,  and  many  mines 
yielding  13  low  per  cent  of  the  precious 
metal  are  now  being  worked. 

The  low  rate  of  gold  production 
is  causing  concern  in  financial  cir- 
cles, and  various  suggestions  are  com- 
ing forward  to  encourage  mining. 
Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  advance 
the  idea  that  a  bonus  or  a  premium  be 
placed  on  every  dollar's  worth  of  the 
metal  mined  in  the  United  States  to 
encourage  its  production  and  to  im- 
prove financial   conditions. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  California 
"gold  rush"  about  the  middle  of 
last  century,  North  Carolina  was 
the  leading  producer  of  gold,  but 
the  industry  declined  rapidly  with 
the  working  of  these  rich  deposits. 

The  first  recorded  discovery  of 
gold  in  North  Carolina,  according 
to  geological  publications,  was  in 
1799.  In  this  year,  a  17-pound  nug- 
get was  found  at  the  Reed  mine  in 
Cabarrus  county.  In  1803,  a  28- 
pound  nugget  was  taken  from  the  same 
mine. 

Between  1799  and  1927,  gold  worth 


$23,661,400  has  been  mined  in  North 
Carolina,  according  to  figures  compiled 
by  State  (Jeologist  Bryson.  However, 
during  the  last  few  years  only  a  small 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  has  been 
produced  in  the  state,  most  of  this 
coming  as  by-products  from  the  cop- 
per mines.  During  this  time  there 
have  been  a  number  of  attempts  to 
open  old  shafts,  but  for  the  most  part 
operations  have  been   abandoned. 

Feeling  Their  Way 
without  desiring  to  create  the  fev- 
erish atmosphere  of  a  "gold  rush  ' ' 
officials  of  the  department  of  conser- 
vation and  development  hope  that 
this  precious  metal  will  again  in- 
come an  important  item  in  the  miner- 
al output  of  the  state.  Assavs  .  hov* 
that  much  richer  ores  are  found  in 
North  Carolina  than  in  many  of  '.lie 
mines  that  are  now  being  worked  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

"While  doing  all  that  he  can  to 
discourage  "wildcat"  and  promotion 
schemes  with  the  production  of  gold 
as  their  pretext,  State  Geologist  Bry- 
son is  encouraging  the  thorough  pros- 
pecting of  various  fields  in  the  state 
to  determine  if  gold  can  be  produced 
profitably.  However,  he  does  not  ad- 
vocate the  opening  of  mines  without 
first  determining  the  richness  of  the 
ores,  the  extent  of  their  occurrence, 
and  the  cost  of  recover-'.  His  ser- 
vices to  the  limit  of  facilities  are  ex- 
tended to  any  project  whicn  has  these 
purposes  in  view. 


We  must  work  because  the  capacity  to  work  is  given  us;  and  if  no 
fruit  of  our  work  ever  comes  to  us,  so  much  the  greater  honor  we  are 
entitled  to,  if  we  work  faithfully. — Albert  Pike. 
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WHEN  THE  ICE  COMES 

(Selected) 


Have  you  ever  been  in  the  forest 
when  an  ice  storm  brought  its  burden 
of  destruetiveness  to  the  trees  and 
forest  dwellers'?  Perhaps  there  is 
snow  on  the  ground,  perhaps  not.  A 
rain,  cold  and  piercing',  slashes  through 
the  forest,  driving  partridges  to  shel- 
ter under  fallen  trees  and  making 
life  generally  unpleasant  for  all  the 
birds  and  animals.  Then  comes  the 
fog,  with  a  little  snow  and  colder 
winds,  usually  from  the  east  or  north- 
east. The  wet  surfaces  become  coat- 
ed with  ice,  a  coating  that  becomes 
steadily  thicker  as  the  moisture  freez- 
es. The  partridges  dig  deeper  under 
the  stiff  leaves,  while  owls  Bind  other 
birds  seek  refuge  in  hollow  trees  or 
under  the  drooping  boughs  of  conven- 


roar  that  sounds  unearthly,  especially 
in  a  fog.  Several  of  them  may  lean 
together    and    thus    partially    escape. 

But  it  is  the  wind  that  wreaks  the 
greatest  harm.  It  hurls  the  limbs 
back  and  forth,  and  each  sway  means 
a  tremendous  strain  that  cannot  long 
be  endured.  The  calm  that  nearly 
always  follows  a  destructive  gale  is 
broken  occasionally  by  the  crash  of 
a  falling  tree.  When  the  sun  makes 
its  welcome  appearance,  the  ice  soon 
goes;  but  the  damage  of  the  ice  storm 
leaves  its  mark  for  years,  even  dec- 
ades. 

There  are  slopes  in  the  Catskills 
and  Adirondacks  that  show  torn 
trunks  and  twisted  trees  as  the  legacy 
of  ice  storms  thirty  years  or  more  ae-o. 


ient  evergreens.     Animals  such  as  the     Nature  makes  a  great  effort  to  repair 

the  damage  she  has  done,  just  as  she 
builds  up  the  destroyed  cells  of  our 
bodies  and  replaces  them  with  new 
ones  after  .an  illness.  Many  maples, 
many  beeches,  often  thousands  of  a 
single  variety  are  killed  and  utterly 
broken  down ;  but  enough  seedlings 
and  sheltered  ones  are  left  to  replen- 
ish  the   decimated  ranks. 

The  birds,  especially  the  partridges, 
are  mute  sufferers  of  the  wrath  of  the 
storm.  Hidden  under  the  leaves  or 
under  brush  they  are  at  first  shelter- 
ed to  a  fair  degree,  but  the  breaking 
branches  either  bring  a  fatal  shower 
of  ice  down  upon  them  or  else  grad- 
ually they  are  entombed  under  a  c.  ust 
of  ice  they  are  powerless  to  break. 
There  is  no  chance  for  them  unless 
the  ice  melts  quickly,  and  if  the  storm 
is  of  more  than  a  few  day's  duration, 


foxes  and  raccoons  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  ledges,  where  they  rest  in  beds 
of  dry  leaves. 

Steadily,  relentlessly  the  ice  becomes 
heavier  and  heavier  on  the  sagging 
branches.  The  dead  limbs  break  first, 
and  soon  the  forest  resounds  with 
their  crackle  as  they  drop  amid  a 
shower  of  ice  particles.  Then  other 
branches  fall.  They  are  those  with 
a  fault  concealed  beneath  the  bark. 
Perhaps  a  limb  has  been  split  or  bent 
when  the  tree  was  springing  up  among 
the  other  bushes.  It  shows  when  the 
test  of  the  ice  strains  upon  the  boughs 
and  only  the  fittest  survive.  Snow 
perhaps,  adds  to  the  confusion  and 
even  the  healthy  branches  are  bent 
down,  the  evergreens  in  thin  soil  or 
swampy  places  becoming  uprooted  and 
crashing:   to   earth    with    a    swish    and 
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virtually  every  partridge  in  the  forest 
dies.  Other  birds  are  lost,  too.  Many 
an  owl  has  been  crushed  when  his  pro- 
tecting tree  splits  asunder,  anji  num- 
bers of  small  song-birds  are  chilled 
to  death  in  their  various  hiding  plac- 
es.    Squirrels  must  live  as  best  they 


can,  for  the  ice  ou  the  ground  pre- 
vents them  from  digging  down  to  the 
nuts  beneath  fl.e  leaves.  But  when 
springtime  comes,  the  trees  throw  out 
new  leaves  to  cover  their  wounds,  and 
the  birds  sing  as  gallantly  as  before. 


A  WONDERFUL  TOMB 

(Selected) 
The  Taj  Mahal  stands  on  the  thirty  three  and  one-half  feet  is  cut 
right  bank  of  the  river  Jumna.  It  off  of  each  corner,  leaving  it  an  oe- 
was  built  for  the  beautiful  wife  of  tagon  shape  of  four  long  and  four 
Shahjahian,  thje  emperor.  She  was  short  sides  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
born  in  1592,  and,  at  the  age  of  nine  and  one-half  feet  and  thirty  three 
nineteen,  was  married  to  Prince  and  one-half  feet  respectively.  Many 
Khurra.ni,  ■  who  afterwards  became  inscriptions  from  the  Koran  are  to  l>e' 
emperor.  They  lived  together  for  found  on  different  parts  of  the  tomb 
seventeen  years-  After  giving  birth  The  tomb  is  two  hundred  and  forty- 
to    her      fourteenth    child,     sl\e     died.  three  and  one  half  feet  high  and   the 


The  title  of  "Mumtaz  Mahal,"  or 
"Exalted  of  the  Pladfi,"  was  con- 
ferred uiion  her.  It  is  said  that  she 
was  a  friend  to  the  poor  and  did  much 
to  help  them  in  their  suffering. 
When  she  died,  her  body  rested  for 
nine  years  in  the  Taj  Garden. 

The  Taj  was  commenced  in  1631, 
and  completed  in  1648.  It  took  twen- 
ty thousand  wqrkmen  seventeen 
years  to  erect  it.  The  cost  has  been 
estimated  at  .$100,000,000.  It  is 
claimed  that  five  thousand  workmen 
died  of  fever  oi'/  accident  during  the 
erection  of  the  tomb.  It  is  built  oui 
of  the  most  beautiful  white  marble 
to  be  found  in  the  world,  inlaid  with 
precious    stones. 

The    tomb   is   a    square    186    feet; 


dome  is  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  hol- 
low and  full  of  bats.  There  are  two 
cenotaphs  in  the  basement,  one  con- 
taining the  body  of  the  emperor  and 
the  other  that  of  his  wife.  Ther? 
are  four  minarets  that  stand  like  sen- 
tinels, one  on  each  oetagonally  pro- 
jected corner  of  the  marb'e  basement. 
These  minarets  are  built  entirely  of 
marble  and  are  one  hundred  and 
forty  one  and  one-half  feet  high. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  build- 
ings on  the  grounds.  The  emperor, 
it  is  said,  intended  to  build  a  fannb 
for  himself  on  the  other  side  of  th" 
river  and  have  them  connected  with 
a.  marble  bridge,  but  for  some  reason 
his  plans  were  never  put  into  exe- 
cution. 
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CHILD-TRAINING  AT  HOME 

(Selected) 

There  is,  to  my  mind,  nothing  more      quiet     after     the     day's     excitement, 


potent  for  discipline  or  for  creating 
confidence  between  a  mother  and 
her  child  than  a  "twilight  story 
hour. ' ' 

A  daily  story-time  may  sound  like 
romance,  but  it  is  very  practical  and 
accomplishes  more  good  than  a  thou- 
sand scoldings.  There  is  a  story 
somewhere  for  every  phase  of  char- 


listening  with  wide  eyes  to  the  twi- 
light story.  It  is  soothing  to  the 
mother  as  to  the  children,  and  there 
is  an  intimacy  growing  out  of  thai 
time  which  never  ceases  to  ben  bless- 
ing in  after  years. 

You  may  say  you  have  not  the  time 
to  learn  stories,  would   reading  them 


acter  growth,  and  any  librarian   will  do  as  well?     For  a  score  of  reasons 

help  a  mother  to   find   these  stories.  xt   w«uld  not.     If  you  are  really  de- 

If  there  is  no   library   available  there  sirous   of  the   be*t   for  your  children 

can  be  no  better  investment  for  the  and  are  looking  for  some  way  to  make 

character     building    of     your     child  ^  beautiful  harmony  out  of  your  lived 

than   the      purchase    of   a    few  good  together,    you     will     find     the     time. 


story  books.  The  child  lives  in  a 
world  of  fic/tion.  Do  not  deprive 
hijm  of  your  companionship  in  that 
legitimate,    fascinating    realm. 

There  come  in  every  day  small  vex- 
ations and  irritations  because  a  child 
does  not  comprehend  grown-up  stan- 
dards or  is  mischievous  or  willful. 
Never  let  your  boy  or  girl  go  to  bed 
with  the  day's  tangle  unsmoothed.  T 
have  heard  mothers  say:  "I'm  too 
tired  when  night  conies!"  or  "I'm 
going  out  tonight,  T  can  't  be  bother- 
ed." The  one  who  "can't  be  both- 
ered" perhaps  does  not  realize  that 
<•!  man  or  woman  with  breadth  of  vis- 
am!  an  imagination  to  accomplish  great 
things  may  be  in  the  making  during 
that  few  minutes  or  every  evening. 
The  mother  who  is  "'too  tired,"  (am! 
there  arc  so  many  of  them),  perhaps 
does  not  know  what  a  blessed  rest- 
;  illness  it  is  to  have  the  children  on 
her   lap   or   about    the    Pire   with    her, 


It  does  not  take  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes to  read  a  story,  and  you  can  go 
over  it  in  your  mind  while  you  are 
washing  the  dishes  or  preparing  the 
vegetables  for  dinner.  Perhaps  the 
longest  time  required  is  in  choosing 
the  right  story  to  tell  at  the  right  time. 

As  you  study  these  stories  you  will 
hud  that  your  own  character  is  expand- 
ing too.  There  is  a  lesson  for  grown- 
ups in  all  the  old  fairy  tales  and  m 
many  of  the  new  rmes-  file  slnrv 
hour  will  keep  your  imagination  from 
becoming  dulled,  it  will  quicken  your 
sense  of  humor,  it  will  make  you 
young  with  your  children  and  better 
able  to  enter  into  every  nook  and. 
cranny  of  their  child    life. 

Ho  not  think  that  this  method  of 
disciplining  is  too  indirect,  that  Un- 
moral of  the  story  will  be  lost  in  the 
interest  of  the  story  itself.  Tt  ha? 
been  proved  repeatedly  that  this  i.- 
not   true.    , 
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Be  consistent  in  the  story  telling 
if  you  undertake  it.  Do  not  do  it 
one  night  and  neglect  it  the  next. 
Make  it  a  part  of  every  day  and  it 


will  soon  come  to  be  the  sweetest, 
most  restful  and  helpful  time  both  to 
yourself   and    your   children. 


THE  FIRST  PAPER  MAKER 


By  Christine  F.   Scott 

The  people  of  China  have  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  paper  milkers.  No 
record  can  be  found  that  tells  when 
the  manufacture  of  paper  began  in 
that   country. 

Years  before  the  Chinese  people 
printed  their  wood-fibre  newspapers, 
a  golden- winged  wasp  was  manufac- 
turing paper  by  the  ream  and  build- 
ing paper  dwelling  houses.  Today  we 
think  paper  houses  are  quite  modern. 

This  paper  maker  was  a  tiny  queen 
wasp.  With  no  friend  or  relative  to 
help  her,  with  no  architect  to  plan  for 
her,  with  no  surveyor  to  do  the  meas- 
uring, with  no  workmen  to  build  her 
kingdom,  and  with  not  even  a  parti- 
cle of  material  in  sight,  yet  with  the 
simple  tools  which  nature  Iris  given 
her,  she  undertakes  the  making  of  a 
new   world. 

She  first  prepares  the  many-cham- 
bered structure  in  which  to  cradle  the 
coming  generation.  Of  what  shall 
she  build  the  walls  of  her  city  ?  Surely 
not  of  mud,  like  her  queen  sister.  She 
has  ideas  that  are  less  earthy.  She 
plans  to  construct  a  network  of  cells 
of  a  texture  that  is  opaque  and  light 
and  mysteriously  adapted  to  her  needs. 

On  the  unpainted  surfaces  of  boards 
or  posts  she  h°.s  found  a  splintery, 
fuzzy  roughness  that  suits  her  pur- 
pose  exactly,    and   of   this   down   she 


lays  the  foundations  and  the  breast- 
works   of   her   city. 

She  sets  to  work  scraping  the  wood 
pulp  from  the  weathered  boards  and 
changing  it  into  the  paper  material 
of  which  she  makes  the  cells.  As  she 
scrapes  off  the  wood  pulp  it  becomes 
mxied  with  a  gummy  saliva  something 
like  paste,  and  when  she  has  collected 
a  small  ball  of  it,  she  kneads  it  with 
her  forefeet  and  chews  it  with  her 
two  long  ''feelers,"  or  mandibles,  un- 
til it  forms  a  small,  gray  mass. 

Holding  this  firmly  she  flies  away 
with  it  to  the  place  she  has  selected 
for  her  building  site.  This  spot  is 
usually  the  underpart  of  some  beam  or 
timber  in  an  old  barn  or  out-building, 
and  from  it  she  suspends  by  a  single 
stem  the  circular  structure. 

Ball  after  ball  of  the  woody  fiber 
she  carries  and  fashions  into  the  stem 
that  is  to  hold  up  her  canopy,  hung 
like  M.i  inverted  umbrella.  After  mak- 
ing the  stem  she  deposits  a  pulpy  ball 
at  its  end  and  leaves  it  until  it  becom- 
es attached.  Then  she  grasps  it  in  her 
toothlike  jaws  and  pulls  and  stretches 
and   flattens   it   into   a   soft   ribbon. 

Bringing  a  few  more  balls  of  pulp 
she  lays  them  above  the  first  ball,  and 
with  a  few  more  of  her  skilled  arid 
careful  motions  the  gray,  silky  rib- 
bons are  pasted  up  into  a  neat,  little 
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six-sided  jewel  box  of  crinkly  paper. 
Near  the  bottom  of  this  dainty  box 
the  queen  wasp  lays  a  pretty  white 
eggv  and  attaches  it  to  the  bottom  or 
to  the  side  of  the  box. 

With  untiring  energy  she  works  hour 
after  hour  building  her  perfect  cells, 
depositing  her  eggs,  and  cementing 
her  galleries  together  in  a  harmonious 
colony.  How  quiet  now  is  this  em- 
bryo city !  Before  long  it  will  be  full 
of  busy  workaday  folks,  and  humming 
with  bustle  and  business. 

At  first  the  queen  wasp  has  a  hard 
time.  Before  she  has  formed  half 
of  her  cells  the  young  wasps  are  being 
hatched,  and  she  has  to  devote  time 
to  feeding  them  and  to  teaching  them 
the  art   of  becoming  good   citizens. 

When  the  little  white  egg  has  lain 
for  several  days  in  the  doorless  cell, 
it  breaks  forth  into  a  living  thing  al- 
together different  from  the  parent 
wasp  that  snuggled  it  so  cozily.  It  is 
not  much  to  look  at  now,  for  it  is 
only   a   soft   white,   spongy  maggot. 

The  tender  infant  soon  finds  that 
it  cannot  move  about  freely  in  its 
cell  because  the  queen  mother  has 
glued  the  egg  to  the  side  of  the  shell, 
and  now  its  tail  still  clings  to  the  egg- 
shell. It  has  to  twist  itself  into  a 
ball  to  get  its  head  to  the  door  to  re- 
ceive soft  morsels  of  food  or  the  drops 
of  flower  nectar  that  the  wasp  moth- 
er brings  to  it.  This  cable,  however, 
is  a  guardian  angel,  for  without  it  the 
grub  would  tumble  out  of  the  nest, 
because  there  is  no  door,  and  the  cells 
face  downward. 

The  mother  brings  so  much  good 
food — spiders,  ehewed-up  insects,  and 
wild-sage  honey — that  the  baby  soon 
grows  so  plump  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  its  falling  out  of  the  cell,  by 


this  time  its  ja.ws  are  strong,  and 
its  foot  helps  it  to  hold  on. 

After  the  little  grub  is  about  twelve 
days  old,  it  spins  a  cap  of  silk  over  the 
open  doorway  of  its  cell,  and  there  in 
the  dark,  alone  and  unfed,  it  makes 
for  itself  a  marvelous  cloak  of  shining 
gauze.  It  grows  drowsy  in  the  cell 
by  itself  i?md  by  and  by  it  di'ops  off 
to  sleep.  It .  seems  to  sleep  a  long, 
long  time.  Then  it  awakens  and  finds 
that  it  does  not  know  itself,  for  it  is 
no  longer  the  same  slow  creature  that 
it  was  before ;  it  has  a  beautiful  body 
of  black  and  gold,  a  head  with  great, 
high-powei'ed  eyes,  three  pairs  of  nim- 
ble legs  and,  finest  of  all,  two  pairs 
of  transparent  wings,  which  when  once 
it  has  tried  them  out,  will  carry  it 
high  in  the  air. 

The  little  grub  has  become  a  wasp, 
with  a  handsome  body  like  the  good 
queen  mother's.  It  must  stay  in  the 
nest  and  be  fed  upon  dainties  for  a 
few  days  until  it  grows  strong  enough 
to  forage  for  itself  and  join  the  young 
army  of  brothers  and  sisters  that  are 
emerging  from  the  cells  in  the  new- 
colony. 

Some  of  these  recruits  are  to  become 
nurses  that  'care  for  the  new  born 
grubs.  Others  will  be  workers  1° 
build  up  fresh  cells  or  to  mend  broken 
cells  under  the  canopy;  and  all  are 
very   busy. 

The  queen  mother  is  laying  more 
and  more  eggs  as  the  workers  prepare 
the  cells  for  her,  and  before  the  sea- 
son is  over  there  are  hundreds  and 
hundreds   of   wasps    in   the   society. 

1  nlike  the  honeybee,  the  wasp  stor- 
es up  no  honey  for  the  winter  cup- 
board: so  when  the  chilly  days  come 
there  is  nothing  to  eat  in  the  paper 
city,    and    being    numbed    with    even 
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slight  cold,  the  rank  and  tile  of  the  more  endurino- natures.  Seeking  snug 
buzzing  host  die.  hiding  places  for  the  winter,  they 
The  young  queens  of  the  royal  line  come  forth  in  the  springtime  with  en- 
are  the  only  survivors;  they  come  into  ougb  pep  and  enterprise  to  build  new 
the  kingdom  late  in  the  year  and  have  paper-walled    empires. 


SCHOOL  CELEBRATES  CHRISTMAS 

Christmas  is  Christmas  everywhere  whose   high   clear  voices   blended    per- 

— but    somehow    there    seemed    to    be  feetly  on  the  f, .miliar  melodies.     The 

more  of  the   real   Christmas  spirit   at  teachers  were  selecting  different   bovs 

the    Training    School    this    year    than  to   learn  suitable  recitations    the  best 

usual,  and   the  school  is  noted   for  its  to   be   placed   on   the   program   after   a 

wholehearted  celebration  of  the  Christ-  fitl,|    hearing.     In    the   cottages   there 

mas    season.     The    celebration    really  was    the    baking,    and    the    decorating 

started  on  the  Sunday  before  Christ-  ;,,id    HI    the    hurry   and   bustle   that    it 

mas.      On    that    afternoon,   in   spite   01  takes  to  make  a   regular  old-fashioned 

the    bitter    cold     weather,    the      good  Christmas.     The     bakery      was     busv 

friend    of    the    boys,    Mr.    Sheldon    of  getting    out    cakes    and     other    extra 

Charlotte,    came    over,    bringing    Rev.  things   to   add   to   the   menu,   and    the 

Mr.    McElwaine,   a    Presbyterian    Min-  print    shop    was    printing    menus    and 

ister.     The   boys  recited   their  Christ-  Christmas  programs.      Perhaps  nobody 

mas  scripture     nd  sang'  several  carols,  l,u|   the  parents  of  a  large  and  health- 

and    Mr.    McElwaine    brought    an    ap-  jp-   boisterous   crowd   of  children   can 

propriate    message.     And    then      Mr.  appreciate  .just  what  it  takes  to  make 

Sheldon  proceeded  to  play  Santa  Claus,  .,    Merry    Christmas    for    more    than 

presenting  each   boy  with   a   big  stick  five-    hundred    boys.     Rv    Monday    af- 

of  peanut   candy  and  a   red   apple.      It  ternoon     Mr.    Fisher,     Mr.      C.-rriker, 

was    a    miglry   generous    thing    to    do,  and   others   were  decorating  the  audi- 

and  the  boys  appreciated  it  thorough-  torium,   and   on   the   outside   men   and 

'.v-  bovs  wi'w  doing'  the  numberless  things 

Beginning   with    Monday,  Christmas  \\r,,\    came    up   at      the      last      minute, 

preparations     went     forward     with     a  Plenty  of  snow  and  cold   weather,  1ml 

rush.      In  fact,  they  had   st.-rted  some  plenty  of  -nod  cheer,  too!      In  the  au- 

time  before.      In  the  school  rooms  the  ditorium   Tuesday    Mr.  Grove  and    Mr. 

boys    were    memorizing    the    Scripture      -bihn-on  were  advisinsr  the  boy <hoe- 

from     St.    Luke,    and     practicing    the  jo  be  sliiiwd.  necktie-, /'ust  riuht.  every- 

carols  in  the  auditorium  almost   daily.  body  -,,   he  quiet      nd   courteous,   even 

With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Crrove  and  thouHi     everybody     was    exneetinu     a 

Mr.  Johnson  liftoen  boys  were  selected  hi--   time.     And    practicii           ain    and 

to    lead    (lie    carols— small    youngsters  again,  to  be  sure  evervtliin»-  would  --,, 
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right.  And  then  the  little  choir  boys 
must  have  a  special  fitting  of  uni- 
forms and  inspection,  because  one 
doesn't  sing  in  the  Christmas  choir 
every  day.  Oh,  yes !  Christmas  at 
the  Training  Stdiool  is  just  like  it  is 
in  must  good  homes,  only  there  is 
more  of  it  and  it  takes  more  atten- 
tion  to  detail. 

But  suddenly,  after  all  the  hurry, 
the  worry,  and  the  hustle,  it  was  real- 
ly Christmas.  In  the  center  of  the 
auditorium  stage  was  a  Tree  like  you 
read  about  in  story  books,  and  group- 
ed around  the  front  were  the  choir 
boys.  At  the  rear  of  the  stage  were 
two  more  trees,  and  the  windows  were 
bowers  of  greens  and  red  wreaths. 
The  boys  came  in  quietly  and  rever- 
ently and  ;i  number  of  visitors  had 
places  as  guests.  When  all  were 
seated  the  lights  were  extinguished 
and  the  big  star  just  over  the  stage 
lighted.  In  chorus  the  boys  sang  the 
first  verse  of  "Silent  Night."  As 
they  finished  the  verse  a  male  quar- 
tette took  up  the  carol.  At  the  close 
the  auditorium  was  flooded  with  light 
."s  the  entire  school  sang  ''Hark!  the 
Herald  Angels  Sing!"  When  the 
carol  was  finished,  Dan  Wilkie  walk- 
ed quietly  to  the  front  of  the  stage. 
As  he  began  the  Christmas  Scripture — 
"And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days" 
the  voices  of  the  boys  joined  in,  like 
a  great  chant,  through  the  entire  pas- 
sage, and  then  each  head  was  bowed 
as  Wilkie  led  the  Christmas  prayer. 
The  address  of  the  occasion  was  made 
by  the  Rev  H.  C.  Allen  of  Central 
Methodist  church,  Concord.  It  was 
Rev.  Allen'-  second  visit  to  the 
school,  and  as  on  the  first  occasion 
he    "made    a    good    impression."      His 


remarks  were  timely,  and  he  gave  to 
his  hearers  something  worthwhile  to 
remember.  The  program  by  the  school 
Followed.  There  were  recitations, 
special  musical  numbers,  the  old  fami- 
liar carols,  sung  as  only  the  boys  sing 
them;  the  little  boys'  choir  had  two 
numbers,  one  with  solo  by  Mr.  Grove, 
and  Miss  Helen  Myers  of  Spencer 
sang  ''The  Bethlehem  Babe."  Miss 
Myers  has  often  sung  for  the  boys, 
■nd  her  number  at  this  time  was  es- 
pecially effective.  The  boys  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  program  to  the  fullest,  and 
the  visitors  were  kind  enough  to  say 
sonu1  things  so  complimentary  that  the 
Uplift,  being  modest,  doesn't  want  to 
repeat.  At  the  close  of  the  program 
the  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
Rev.  Chas.  A.  Philips  of  the  Lutheran 
church  at  Mooresville. 

And  during  this  time  Santa  Clans 
had  visited  each  cottage,  leaving  for 
every  boy  a  big  bag  of  goodies,  pro- 
vided through  the  generosity  of 
friends  throughout  the  state,  and  some 
in  other  states.  A  list  of  these  kind- 
hearted  folks,  who  believe  that  Christ- 
mas cheer  for  the  hoys  is  part  of  what 
it  means  to  "do.  unto  others"  may 
he  found  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the    Uplift. 

On  Christmas  Day,  the  dinner  was 
a  big  feature.  .  There  was  baked  chick- 
en and  all  the  fixins",  him,  rice  and 
gravy,  juicy  yams,  cake,  mince  pie, 
and  all  else  that  it  takes  to  make  a 
hoy  feel  that  while  he  can  -till  breathe 
life  is  worth  while.  In  the  afternoon 
there  w-  a  °-ood  picture  show,  and 
the  day  closed  happily.  During  the 
week  the  hoy-  enjoyed  other  holiday 
features,  and  so  passed  in  reality  -i 
Merrv  ( 'hristmas. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  center  post  at  the  lower  en- 
trance to  the  school  grounds  has  been 
removed. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Hunt,  of  Char- 
lotte, paid  this  office  a  brief  New 
Year's  call  last  Wednesday  afternoon. 


The  recent  transplanting  of  a  num- 
ber of  cedar  trees  has  greatly  improv- 
ed the  appearance  of  our  campus. 


All  of  our  boys  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  Avriting  to  home  folks  this 
week.  Most  of  the  boys  included  a 
copy  of  the  Christmas  menu  in  their 
letters. 


June  Starling  and  John  Reams,  two 
of  our  smaller  boys,  each  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  and  fracture  an  arm, 
while  playing  last  week. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hobby,  of 
Thomasville,  former  members  of  the 
Training  School  staff,  were  recent 
visitors  here. 


Carl  Henry,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Mark 
Witty,  Greensboro;  Johnnie  Holmes, 
Kannapolis  and  William  Burke,  Char- 


lotte, some  of  our  old  boys,  visited 
friends  at  the  Training  School  during 
the  Christmas  holidays. 


Johnnie  Goodwin,  of  Cottage  No.  2, 
was  taken  with  an  attack  of  appendi- 
citis last  Tuesday.  He  accompanied 
his  parents  to  their  home  in  Durham, 
the  following  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
undergoing  an  operation. 


Rev.  Mr.  Baumgarner,  a  Lutheran 
minister  of  Concord,  conducted  the 
service  in  the  auditorium  last  Sun- 
dav  afternoon. 


After  brilliantly  illuminating  the 
auditorium  stage,  Christmas  trees  on 
our  campus,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
school  building  for  several  days  past, 
the  various  colored  electric  lights  have 
been  taken  down  and  carefully  stored 
away  until  Santa  Claus  makes  another 
visit  to  the  school. 


A  large  hog,  weighing  800  pounds, 
dressed,  was  killed  last  Thursday. 
This  is  the  largest  porker  ever  killed 
here  at  the  school  and  should  furnish 
a  part   of  several  good  meals. 


A  TIME  FOR  EVERYTHING 

I  am  twenty-five  cents. 

I  am  not  on  speaking  terms  with  the  butcher. 
I  am  too  small  to  buy  a  quart  of  ice  cream. 
I  am  not  large  enough  to  purchase  a  box  of  candy. 
I  am  too  small  to  buy  a  ticket  to  a  movie. 

I  am  hardly  fit  for  a  tip,  but — believe  me,  when  I  go  to  church  on 
Sunday,   I   am   considered   SOME   MONEY!— Clearfield    (Pa.)    Progress 
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SOUTHERN  RAILROAD 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 

No. 

30  to  New  York 

1:45  A. 

M, 

No. 

136  to  Washington 

4:18  A. 

M. 

No. 

36  to  New  York 

9  :58  A. 

M. 

No. 

46  to  Monroe 

2:02  P. 

M, 

No. 

34  to  New  York 

3 :45  P. 

M. 

No. 

12  to  Richmond 

7:02  P. 

M, 

*No. 

38  to  New  York 

7 :54  P. 

M. 

No. 

32  to  New  York 

8:41  P. 

M. 

No. 

40  to  New  York 
Southbound 

8:56  P. 

M. 

No. 

29  to  Birmingham 

2:25  A. 

M. 

No. 

31  to  Augusta 

4:24  A. 

M. 

No. 

33  to  New  Orleans 

9:32  A. 

M. 

No. 

39  to  Atlanta 

8:31  A. 

M. 

No. 

11  to  Atlanta 

6  :45  A. 

M. 

No. 

37  to  New  Orleans 

11 :29  A. 

M. 

No. 

45  to  Westministei 

•  3:13  P. 

M. 

No. 

135  to  Atlanta 

8:28  P. 

M. 

No. 

35  to  New  Orleans 

9  :39  P. 

M. 

*  All  trains  stop  in  Concord  ex- 
cept No.   38,   northbound. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington  and   beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Concord 
to  discharge  passengers  coming  from 
beyond  Washington. 

No.  33  will  stop  at  Concord  to  dis- 
charge passengers  coming  from  Wash- 
ington or  beyond  and  to  take  on  pas- 
sengers going  to   Atlanta  or  beyond. 
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SUCCESS 


Bessie  A.  Stanly,  the  Kansas  girl  who  won  a  $250 
prize  given  by  a  great  publication  for  the  best  de- 
finition of  success,  wrote  the  following:  "He  has 
achieved  success  who  has  lived  well,  laughed  often 
loved  much;  who  has  gained  the  respect  of  intelli- 
gent men  and  the  love  of  little  children;  who  has 
filled  his  niche  and  accomplished  his  task;  who  has 
left  the  world  better  than  he  found  it,  whether  by 
an  improved  poppy,  a  perfect  poem,  or  a  rescued 
soul;  who  has  not  lacked  appreciation  of  earth's 
beauty  or  failed  to  express  it;  who  has  always  look- 
ed for  the  best  he  had  in  himself ;  whose  life  has  been 
an  inspiration  and  whose  memory  is  a  benediction." 

— Exchange. 
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THE   DAISY 

A  certain  prince  went  out  into  his  vineyard  to  examine  it,  and  came  to 
the  grapevine,   and  said:     "What  are  you  doing  for  me?" 

And  the  vine  said:  "In  the  spring  I  give  my  blossoms  and  fill  the  air 
with  fragrance,  and  on  my  branches  hangs  the  fruit  which  presently  men 
will  gather  and  carry  into  the  palace  for  you." 

And  the  prince  said:     "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

And  he  went  down  into  the  meadow,  and  said  to  the  grass:  "What  are 
you   djodng?"' 

And  the  grass  said:  "We  have  given  our  lives  for  others — for  the  sheep 
and  cattle — that  they  may  be  nourished." 

And  the  prince  said:  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  who  give 
up   your   lives   for   others." 

And  then  he  came  to  a  little  daisy  that  was  growing  in  the  hedgerow, 
and  said:     "What  are  you  doing?" 

And  the  daisy  said:  "Nothing!  Nothing!  I  cannot  send  fruit  to  the 
palace,  and  I  cannot  even  furnish  food  for  the  sheep  and  cows;  they  do  not 
want  me  in  the  meadow.     All  I  can  do  is  to  be  the  best  little  daisy  I  can  be." 

And  the  prince  bent  down  and  kissed  the  daisy,  and  said:  "None  is 
better   than  thou." — Lyman  Abbot. 


SPLENDID  CO-OPERATION 


This  is  a  splendid  contribution  from  one  who  was  a  co-worker  during  the 
Christmas  season — It  shows  a  fine  spirit  existing  between  organizations  and 
people  of  the  community: 


1  THE  UPLIFT 

When  people  have  their  heai'ts  set  upon,  making  others  glad  and  well 
there  is  not  enough  time  for  them  to  he  thinking  about  what  should  or 
should  not  come  to  them  individually.  When  organizations  have  it  as 
their  chief  aim  to  bring  comfort  where  distress  is  found,  to  build  up  where 
things  have  become  demoralized,  there  is  no  reason  for  these  organizations 
to  conflict  in  their  purposes  provided  each  tries  to  display  consecrated  com- 
mon sense.  One  of  the  loveliest  things  about  Christmas  is  the  fact  that 
the  spirit  of  that  blessed  season  helps  all  the  more  to  unite  people  sud 
organizations  into   a   oneness   of  purpose   and   endeavor. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Kings  Daughters  of  Concord  to  sponsor 
the  so-called  Christmas  Cheer  work  in  the  county  of  Cabarrus.  The  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  the  County  Welfare  Office  is  essential  for  any  uplift, 
welfare,  or  Christmas  Cheer  activity.  Likewise  the  Welfare  Office  would 
feel  that  it  had  been  denied  a  certain  privilege,  if  after  taking  care  of 
many  in  need  during  the  year,  it  was  not  iglloAved  the  joy  of  helping  at 
Christmas  to  bring  cheer  to  the  many  unfortunates  under  its  supervision. 
So  for  practical  purposes,  if  for  nothing  more,  it  was  long  ago  felt  highly 
desirable  and  fit  that  the  King's  Daughters  and  County  Welfare  Office 
should  combine  their  knowledge,  experience  and  efforts.  This  union  has 
immensely  impressed  the  writer  of  this  article,  as  it  is  now  the  second  year 
that  he  has  seen  these  two  organizations  working  together  in  this  common 
task.  He  knows  not  how  the  Chrstmas  Cheer  is  handled  elsewhere.  But 
at  least  for  communities  of  this  size,  with  leadership  .as  fine  as  these  two 
organizations  possess  here,  it  seems  a  very  fitting  Christmas  Union,  yea  a 
fitting  union  for  all  times  when  needed.  The  spirit  of  co-operation,  as 
shown  in  thoughtfulness,  consideration,  patience,  zeal,  enthusiasm  and  prac- 
tical handling  of  many  baffling  cases,  has  been  no  less  than  superb.  Never 
for  one  moment  has  there  been  the  slightest  rub,  never  the  slightest  whisper 
behind  any  one's  back,  never  anything  but  a  complete  understanding  of 
give  and  take,  of  counsel  received  and  advice  given,  of  friendly  accusation 
of  undue  helping  of  "pets",  and  of  reminding  each  and  one  another  of 
certain  duties,  to  be  sure  that  nil  plans  were  carried  out.  It  is  a  rare 
experience  that  an  outsider  had  in  being  allowed  to  act  as  a  fellow-laborer, 
or  co-worker,  in  the  privileged  joy  of  telling  the  community  what  was 
needed,  of  seeing  that  "opportunities"  were  taken,  and  of  having  volunteers 
to   distribute  to  the  needy. 

It  is  a   great  pleasure   to  the  writer  to  be   allowed   to  give   to   the  public 
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his  feelings  and  his  satisfaction  as  to  the  beautiful  spirit  of  co-operation 
displayed  by  the  King's  Daughters  and  the  Welfare  Office  during  these 
two  past  Christmas  seasons. 

USE  YOUR   OPPORTUNITIES 

The  New  Year  is  ours  either  to  use  the  opportunities  or  abuse  the  samiv 
All  privileges  are  granted  us,  the  whole  wide  world  is  ours  in  which  to 
either  make  a  success  or  make  a  failure.  As  we  move  about  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  people  are  suffering  from  an  inertia  brought  about  by  the 
idea  that  there  is  a  terrible  slump  in  business,  and  hard  times  staring  them 
in  the  face.  There  is  but  one  way  to  overcome  such  mental  stagnation  and 
that  is  to  work,  and  at  the  same  time  look  for  the  bright  spots  in  life. 
Primarily  the  cause  of  this  mental  depression  is  that  people  have  become 
accustomed  to  public  work  and  big  salaries,  making  easy  money  without  the 
least  provision  for  a  rainy  day.  On  the  other  hand  when  money  seemed 
plentiful  the  luxuries  of  life  were  indulged  in  and  now  it  is  hard  to  revert 
from  extravagant  living  to  frugal  living.  But,  one  of  the  saddest  results 
of  the  extravagant  period  is  that  people  are  less  resourceful  under  adverse 
circumstances — they  seem  not  to  know  where  to  turn  to  take  hold  and* start 
life  all  over.  The  only  way  to  find  prosperity  is  to  work  for  it.  Work 
is  the  panacea  of  all  ills.  And  remember  nothing  succeeds  like  success  and 
nothing  fails  like  a  failure.  Let  us  be  determined  that  1930  holds  for  us 
success.  Don't  be  afraid  of  work.  If  you  cannot  secure  the  job  you  pre- 
fer, take  what  you  can  find  and  add  dignity  to  it  by  doing  your  best.  This 
is  the  way  to  success  and  happiness.  President  A.  W.  McAllister  of  the 
Pilot  life  Insurance  company,  Greensboro,  maintains  that  "prosperity  is 
going  to  be  considerable  measure  a  matter  of  attitude  of  those  engaged  in 
it.  How  is  this,-  he  asked,  for  an  attitude  that  can  be  depended  upon  to 
win  out?  It  is  this:  Let  us,  buck  up;  get  out  of  debt;  buy  for  cash;  if 
we  have  to  buy  on  credit  or  installment  let  it  be  for  necessities  and  not 
luxuries;  take  our  lessons  in  thrift  from  Benjamin  Franklin  instead  of 
Henry   Ford ;    work   like  the   dickens ;    and   keep   smiling. ' ' 

A  PATHETIC  WARNING  TO  YOUTH 

We  reprint  the  words  of  a  bandit,  guilty  of  twenty-eight  hold-ups,  who  for 
the   want  of  hope   and   light  took  his  own  life   while  incarcerated  in   prison. 
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The  article  is  splendidly  written,  showing  talent  that  could  have  been  put 
to  good,  if  the  man  guilty  of  sin  against  mankind  and  his  God  had  have 
had  a  different  environment  in  early  life.  There  are  thousands  of  others 
similar  to  this  bandit,  with  brains  and  ability,  cast  away  as  so  much  waste 
into  the  refuse  pile  of  profligate  and  godless  living.  Perhaps  their  lives 
were  such  because  of  the  lack  of  a  christian  training.  Let  us  think — do 
we  have  any  responsibility  in  the  reformation  work  of  the  land"?  We  fre- 
quently condemn  and  offer  no  alternative  for  a  better  life.  At  the  request 
of  a  worker  among  prisoners  this  article  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
youth  and  the  weak.  The  following  is  a  product  of  his  pen — a  warning  to 
youth  not  to  follow  in  his  footsteps : 

"I  have  traveled  the  broad  highway  of  pleasure,  worshiped  at  the 
feet  of  the  Goddess  of  Jazz,  whose  glittering  trappings  are  even  now 
luring  a  vast  multitude  to  destruction.  And  it  was  Avonderful — while 
it  lasted! 

"Let  me  beg  of  you,  while  yet  the  opportunity  remains,  to  consider 
the  price.  Is  there  one  of  you  who  would  enter  a  store  and  purchase 
a  garment  without  first  inquiring  the  amount  which  must  be  paid?  Yet 
thousands  are  buying  a  few  hours  of  pleasure  for  the  price  of  a  life- 
time of  regret. 

'.'The  old  adage  concerning  'wine,  women  and  song,'  should  per- 
haps be  changed  to  'moonshine,  women  and  automobiles'!  And  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  trinity  more  deadly,  more  destruc- 
tive;  a  combination  which  is  striking  at  the  very  roots  of  the  nation 
— the   home. 

Look  upon  me  as  one  who  tried  to  'beat  the  game' — the  game  of  life 
— as  one   who,  having  confidence  in  his  own  superior  wisdom,  refused 
to  heed  advice  and  noAv  must  pay — must  drain  the  cup  of  folly  to  its — 
last  bitter  dregs. 

"And,  in  closing,  I  ask  that  you  will  snatch  one  small  hour  from 
the  dizzy  whirl  of  life,  and  devote  it  to  contemplation — peer  beneath 
the  tinsel  and  glitter  which  is  deceiving  so  many.  The  time  eventually 
comes — to  some  sooner  than  others — when  the  bright  lights  fade  and 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  an  'e'x-good  fellow.'  Gone  are 
those  who  helped  to  speed  us  on  the  downward  path,  and  we  face  the 
future— ALONE. " 

************** 

INFORMATION   FROM   A   SCHOLAR 

Superintendent  A.  S.  Webb,  Concord  Public  Schools,  says  that  Xmas  is 
not  so  bad  if  we  understand  the  true  significance  and  origin  of  the  word. 
We   thank  Professor  Webb   for  the  information   and  gladly  give   it   to   our 
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readers   who   are   always   alert   for   a   better   understanding   of    any    subject. 
The  boys  of  the  school  are  not  the  only  ones  who  will  profit  by  the  follow- 
ing', because  there  are  many  who  never  take  time,  if  they  have  the  time,  to 
refer  to  either  dictionaries  or  encyclopaedias  to  clarify  any  doubt : 
^To  the  Uplift: 

I  notice  that  you  made  reference  to  the  word,  "Xmas" 
in  your  Christmas  number.  Perhaps  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  boys 
to  know  that  the  letter  "X"  is  not  our  letter  X  at  all  but  the  Greek 
letter  "Chi"  which  is  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  word,  "Christos, "  anoint- 
ed. The  old  monks  got  in  the  habit  of  abbreviating  the  word  Christmas 
by  using  the  Greek  Ch-mas. 

"Xmas"  is  not  so  bad  if  we  will  remember  that  it  is  really,  "Chmas." 
The    above    may   be   verified    by   referring   to   Webster's    Dictionary. 

Respectfully, 

A.  S.  Webb. 


STAND  BY  TEACHER 

The  most  harmful  thing  a  parent  can  do  is  to  ridicule  or  criticise  the 
teacher  in  the  child's  hearing.  The  instructor  must  be  the  child's 
guide  in  school  hours  and  if  you  take  away  the  young  one's  faith  in  his 
leader,  he  is  bewildered.  An  affectionate  parent  has  the  impulse  to 
flare  up  in  his  child's  defense  when  there  is  trouble  at  school,  but  im- 
pulsive sympathy  may  do  harm  even  when  the  child  is  wholly  in  the 
right.  A  quarrel  between  parent  and  teacher  is  almost  as  bad  for  the 
child  concerned  as  a  quarrel  between  his  father  and  mother.  A  wise 
parent  waits  to  see  if  a  slight  flurry  will  not  blow  over  and  holds  a 
kindly,  interested,  impartial  viewpoint.  If  the  difficulty  does  not  adjust 
itself,  a  conference  should  be  held  with  the  teacher.  Even  if  the  teach- 
er is  at  all  to  blame,  as  she  sometimes  is,  active  partisanship  of  the  boy 
or  girl  is  not  wise. 

— Robert  E.  Simon  in  "Children,  The  Magazine  for  Parents." 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


(Old  Hurry  graph) 


That  was  a  wise  guy  who  slid  that 
"It  takes  us  a  lifetime  to  learn  that 
we  are  our  own  best  friend  and  worst 
enemy."  He  certainly  did  speak  the 
truth. 

— o — 
The    1930    new   models    of    automo- 
biles are  showing  a  great  many  new 
improveme-nts.     They    haven't    made 
one  yet  that  will  beat  a  railroad  train 
to  a  crossing;  or  prevent  bumping  into 
somebody  on  the  highway. 
— o — 
A    court    has    ruled      that      United 
State   Senators  can  not  be  forced  to 
talk   before   grand    juries.     Wouldn't 
it     be   a     good   idea     to   have  grand 
juries  visit  the  United  States  Senate 
frequently  ? 

— o — 
That  Count  Keyserling,  whoever  he 
is  and  where  from  I  know  not  and 
care  less,  is  'full  of  prunes  when  he 
says  Americans  have  no  sense  of 
humor.  I  know  of  two  husbands  who 
gave  their  wives  boxes  of  cigars  for 
Christmas  presents — and  their  wives 
do  not  smoke  either. 
— o — 
Everybody  wishes  everybody  else 
"a  Happy  New  Year.''  365  happy 
days  is  something  to  be  devoutly  wish- 
ed for.  It  takes  more  than  good 
resolutions  to  change  men  from  what 
the  days,  weeks,  months  and  years 
before  has  made  them.  It  takes  an 
Unconquerable  will  power  to  begin 
the  year  so  it  can  be  ended  right — 
and  sticking  to  it. 

— o — 
J.    P.    Woody,    a    Durham    citizen, 


when  a  small  lad,  lived  on  a  farm  in 
Virginia,  and  at  a  tender  age,  was 
given  a  two-and-a  half  gold  dollar 
piece  for  a  birthday  present.  He 
lost  it.  Forty-odd  years  ago  it  was 
found  in  a  field  on  the  farm  on  which 
he  worked,  sound  as  ever.  He  now 
wears  it  on  his  watch  chain  as  a 
charm.  What  Woody  have  done 
had  he  not  found  it? 
— o — 

Norway  has  a  way  of  doing  things 
her  way  whethr  it  suits  anybody  else 
or  not.  Over  in  that  country  doctors 
are  required  to  write  their  prescrip- 
tions so  they  will  be  legible  and  under- 
standable to  the  average  person. 
But  I  doubt  if  it  is  a  good 
idea.  If  a  patient  could  read  Latin 
(or  whatever  it  is  on  a  pre- 
scription) and  know  what  (hose 
little  pot  hooks  and  curleymacues  in 
the  right  hand  column  mean  he  would- 
n't  get  near  the  kick  out  of  the  medi- 
cine he  does  as  long  as  the  prescrip- 
tion has  an  air  of  mystery  and  high 
learning  about  it. 

— o — 

There  is  an  old  saying,  that  "where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way,"  and  it 
is  true,  too,  according  to  my  obser- 
vations. A  shining  example  of  what 
can  be  done  is  found  in  Leazer  Tuck, 
a  Negro  man,  a  resident  of  Durham. 
He  is  a  life-long  cripple.  His  right 
hand  is  under  growth,  and  drawn  up 
so  as  to  be  useless.  Has  no  hand  at 
all  on  his  left  arm — nothing  but  a 
nub.  Yet  he  works,  and  does  not 
ask  charity.  He  draws  a  little  wa.s;on 
in    which    he    hauls    the    clothes    for 
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washerwomen,  and  does  other  haul- 
ing in  a  light  way.  Says  he  manages 
to  get  along.  But  he  has  a  mind  to 
work,  however  handicapped,  which  is 
more  than  a  great  many  sound,  robust 
persons,  with  all  of  their  faculties 
perfect,  can  say. 

— o — 
In  newspaper  parlance  I  have 
"gone  to  press"  many  a  day.  But 
last  Monday  I  went  to  press  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  I  went  to  the  Paris 
theatre  in  the  afternoon  to  witness 
the  "'Painted  Angel,"  to  see  how  she 
was  painted  and  if  different  from 
those  observed  on  the  streets.  Like 
the  type  in  a  newspaper  I  had  to 
line-up  in  the  column,  so  great  was 
the  number  who  seemed  to  have  the 
same  curiosity  I  had.  I  got  squeezed 
in  the  jam,  and  the  crowd  was  so 
thick  the  girls  couldn't  powder  their 
noses.  One  made  an  effort  to  do  so, 
and  not  being  able  to  see  in  her  little 
oval  looking-glass,  when  she  made 
the  effort  to  get  to  her  nose  some  one 
shoved  her  elbow  and  she  jabbed 
mine.  I  thanked  her  for  sharing  her 
powder  with  me,  and  told  her  that 
she  was  a  very  ' '  striking ' '  young 
lady.  It  was  a  jolly  crowd  that 
wanted  to  see  the  "Painted  Angel."' 

— o — 
I  hope  all  of  my  readers  had  a  sane, 
merry  and  meditative  Christmas  and 
optimistic  start  for  the  New  Year. 
Mrs.  Hurrygraph  and  I  had  a  jolly 
time,  in  a  quiet  way,  sending  eard-s  of  - 


the  season's  greetings,  and  receiving 
the  good  wishes  of  friends;  and  mak- 
ing the  small  children  happy,  and  en- 
joying their  delight.  We  received 
more  than  two  hundred  beautiful 
cards,  with  kind  and  loving  expres- 
sions of  good  cheer  and  good  wishes, 
and  scores  of  lovely  presents,  which 
did  our  hearts  good  for  such  thought- 
fulness.  With  all  of  these  good  wish- 
es I  can  but  help  thinking  that  Christ- 
mas is  a  time  for  personal  inventory. 
If  we,  as  a  people,  can  answer  in 
sincerity  and  in  truth  that  we  have 
done  our  best  in  every  way  to 
serve,  we  have  taken  a  long  stei> 
forward  toward  the  goal  of  ul- 
timate reward.  If  we  can  con- 
vince ourselves  through  the  inner 
conscience  that  we  are  living  as  we 
should  live,  then  may  we  rest  assured 
that  we  have  done  our  best  towards 
our  own  betterment  and  that  of  the 
world  about  us.  The  Christmas  sea- 
son means  nothing  if  Ave  fail  to  re 
member  the  greatest  gift  in  the  world, 
when  the  Prince  of  Peace  saw  the 
light  of  day  in  a  lowly  manger.  Many 
a  sorrowing  heart  may  be  cheered  by 
a  word  of  sympathy;  many  >an  un- 
fortunate may  be  encouraged  through 
the  succor  of  a  dollar  or  two  when 
it  is  most  needed ;  many  a  child 's 
heart  has  been  gladdened  through  the 
agency  of  our  charitable  organizations, 
whereas  otherwise  Christmas  would 
be  an  empty  title. 


Teacher — Johnny,  what  is  a  cannibal?" 
Johnny — "I  don't  know." 

Teacher — "Well,  if  you  ate  your  father  and  mother,  what  would  you 
be?" 
Johnny — "I'd  be  an  orphan." 
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FROM  OVER  THE  OCEAN  CAME  "HOME 

SWEET  HOME"  AND  "SUWANNEE 

RIVER 


1 95 


(N.   C.   Christian  Advocate) 


While  American  citizens  on  Christ- 
mas Day  in  their  own  homes  awaited 
the  carving  of  the  Christmas  turkey, 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  and  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, sought  to  add  to  the  joys  of 
the  day  by  playing  for  them  "Home 
Sweet  Home"  and  "Suwannee  Riv- 
er. ' '  The  first  was  on  the  thirty  min- 
ute Amsterdam  program  which  be- 
gan at  12  o'clock  eastern  standard 
time,  and  the  second  was  a  part  of 
the  Berlin  program  which  followed 
fifteen  minutes  later.  London,  after 
an  intermission  of  fifteen  minutes 
came  on  the  air  with  Christmas  greet- 
ings  to   their   American   cousins. 

This  Avas  the  first  event  of  the  kind 
in  the  history  of  the  race  where  Christ- 
mas greetings  were  exchanged  by  ra- 
dio. 

The  announcer  for  Holland  in  ex- 
cellent English  and  as  distinctly  as 
if  face  to  face  in  the  same  room,  said, 
' '  Hello  !  everybody  in  the  United 
States;  Hello!  everybody  throughout 
the   English   speaking   world. ' ' 

Hendrick  Van  Loon,  the  author, 
now  in  Holland,  made  an  eight  min- 
ute   speech    of    greetings.     He    began 


by  reminding  his  hearers  that  in  1609 
Henry  Hudson  was  more  than  five 
months  in  getting  across  to  what 
became  the  New  Amsterdam,  but  now 
we  cross  over  in  one  60th  of  a  second. 

This  first  exchange  of  Christmas 
greetings  between  the  United  States, 
Holland,  Cermany  and  England  was 
eminently  successful  from  any  and 
every  view  point.  The  message  by 
the  coast  to  coast  hook-up  was  carried 
to  one  and  all  who  chose  to  listen  in 
and  cannot  fail  to  make  for  good-will 
between  the  nations.  It  is  also  a 
promise  of  even  greater  things.  We 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  nation 
wide  hook-up,  but  after  a  little  the 
world  wide  hook-up  will  be  a  common 
occurance.  Music  can  be  carried 
around  the  world,  for  like  laughter 
and  tears  it  is  understood  anywhere. 
But  not  so  with  spoken  discourse. 
The  call  for  a  universal  language 
will  become  more  and  more  insistent. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  King's  address  at  the 
opening  of  the  London  conference  in 
January  is  to  be  broadcast  to  the 
nations. 


GRAF  ZEPPELIN  TO  ARCTIC 

The  International  Aera-Arctic  Exploration  Society  announces  that  the 
Gra  Zseppelin  will  make  a  flight  over  the  polar  regions  next  April 
and  May.  The  dirigible  will  start  from  Friedrichsafen  and  will  fly  over 
Tromso,  Norway,  Nome  and  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 
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Robert  Edward  Lee  first  saw  the 
light  at  Stratford,  Westmoreland 
County,  Virginia,  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1807,  in  the  same  room  in 
which  two  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  were  born 
— Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Francis 
Lightfoot  Lee. 

"When  he  was  about  four  years 
of  age,  his  father  removed  to  Alex- 
andria, the  better  to  educate  his  chil- 
dren. From  these  sources  we  are  as- 
sured that  his  childhood  was  as  re- 
markable as  his  manhood  for  the 
modesty  and  thoughtfulness  of  his 
character,  and  for  the  perfov,nance  of 
every  duty  which  devolved  upon  bun  " 
Thus  we  are  assured,  my  dear  chil- 
dren, of  the  early  traits  of  one  who, 
in  his  later  years,  became  a  model 
soldier,  noted  for  his  great  bravery, 
his  stern  character,  and  unswerving1 
determination.  He  was  obedient, 
gentle,  kind  to  the  servants,  attentive 
to  his  elders,  prompt  to  admit  a  mis- 
take, eager  to  recitify  a  wrong  or 
remedy  an  evil.  He  said  in  his  later 
years  that  he  never,  to  the  best  of 
his  belief,  uttered  an  oath  or  used  a 
vulgar   word. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
from  an  excellent  sketch  of  his  life 
the  following  paragraphs,  which  tell 
in  better  words  than  we  could  use 
the  story  of  this  good  boy: 

When  he  was  eleven  years  of  age, 
his  father  died. 

From  one  of  his  family,  who  knew 
him  best,  we  are  told  that  from  his 
excellent  mother  he  learned,  at  this 
early  age,  to  "practice  self-denial  and 
self-control,   as   well   as   the   strictest 


economy  in  all  financial  concerns" — 
virtues  which  he  retained  throughout 
his  life. 

This  good  mother  was  a  great  in- 
valid; one  of  his  sisters  was  delicate, 
and  many  years  absent  in  Philadel- 
phia under  the  care  of  physicians. 

At  the  hour  when  the  other  school- 
boys went  to  play,  he  hurried  home 
to  order  his  mother  \s  drive,  and  would 
then  be  seen  carrying  her  in  his  arms  to 
the  carriage,  and  arranging  her  cush- 
ions with  the  gentleness  of  an  exper- 
ienced nurse.  One  of  his  relatives 
still  lives  who  Avas  often  the  com- 
panion of  these  drives.  She  tells 
us  of  the  exertions  he  would  make  on 
these  occasions  to  entertain  and  amuse 
his  mother;  assuring  her,  with  the 
gravity  of  an  old  man,  that,  unless 
she  was  cheerful,  the  drive  would  not 
benefit  her.  When  she  complained  of 
cold  or  "draughts",  he  would  pull 
from  his  pocket  a  great  jack-knife 
and  newspaper,  and  make  her  laugh 
with  his  efforts  to  improvise  curtains 
and  shut  out  the  intrust  wind  which 
whistled  through  the  crevices  of  the 
old   family-coach. 

General  Lee  used  to  say  that  he 
was  very  fond  of  hunting  when  a 
boy — that  he  sometimes  followed  the 
hounds  on  foot  all  day.  This  will 
account  for  his  well-developed  form, 
and  for  that  wonderful  strength 
which  was  never  known  to  fail  him  in 
all   the  fatigues   of  his   after-life. 

When  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
go  to  West  Point,  Robert  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Benjamin  Hallowell,  a  famous 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  Alexandria, 
whose  estimation  of  his  pupil  may  be 
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seen    in    the    following    extract    from 
one   of   his   letters: 

"Robert  E.  Lee  entered  my  school 
in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  the  winter 
of  1824-5,  to  study  mathematics  pre- 
paratory to  his  going  to  West  Point. 
He  was  a  most  exemplary  student  in 
every  respect.  He  was  never  behind 
time  at  his  studies;  never  failed  in 
a  single  recitation ;.  was  perfectly  ob- 
servant of  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Institution;  was  gentlemanly, 
unobtrusive,  and  respectful  in  all  his 
deportment  to  teachers  and  his  fel- 
low-students. His  speciality  was 
finishing  up.  He  imparted  a  finish 
and    a   neatness,   as  he  proceeded,   to 


every  thing  he  undertook.  One  of 
the  branches  of  mathematics  he  stu- 
died with  me  was  Conic  Sections,  in 
which  some  of  the  diagrams  are  very 
complicated.  He  drew  the  diagrams 
on  a  slate ;  and  although  he  well 
knew  that  the  one  he  was  drawing 
would  have  to  be  removed  to  make 
room  for  another,  he  drew  each  one 
with  as  much  accuracy  and  finish, 
lettering  and  all,  as  if  it  was  to  be 
engraved  and  printed.  He  darried 
the  same  traits  he  exhibited  at  my 
school  with  him  to  West  Point,  where 
I  have  been  told  he  never  received  a 
mark  of  demerit,  and  graduated  head 
of  his  class. 


FRANKLIN'S  "RE'S" 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  England,  in  the  year  1775,  was  asked  by  a  nobleman 
what  would  satisfy  the  Americans.  He  answered  that  it  might  easily 
be  comprised  in  a  few  "Re's",  which  he  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper,  thus: 

Recall  your  forces. 

Restore  Castle  William. 

Repair  the  damage  done  to  Boston. 

Repeal  your  unconstitutional  acts. 

Renounce  your  pretensions  to  taxes. 

Refund  the  duties  you  have  extorted. 

After  This— 

Require  and 

Receive  payment  for  the  destroyed  tea,  with  the  voluntary  grants  of 
the  colonies,  and  then 

Rejoice  in  a  happy 

Reconciliation. 

"Great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,"  and  the  refusal  of  Great 
Britain  to  accede  to  these  reasonable  terms  cost  her  great  treasure  and 
the  loss  of  her  strongest  colonies. 
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This  great  man  was  also  a  good  boy, 
and  was  born  January  18th,  in  the 
year  1782,  in  Salisbury,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Daniel's  mother  was  a  noble- 
hearted,  Christian  woman,  who  was 
very  ambitious  to  have  her  boys  be- 
come great  men.  But  she  had  the 
good  sense  not  to  spoil  her  boys,  ias 
some  mothers  nowadays  are  doing,  by 
letting  them  have  their  own  way,  and 
flattering  them  with  praises,  and  tell- 
ing them  they  are  much  smarter  and 
better  than  other  boys.  She  did  not 
let  them  think  they  were  so  talented 
that  they  did  not  need  to  work  as 
bard  as  other  boys,  nor  tell  them  they 
would  become  great  men  without  half 
trying. 

Daniel's  education  was  begun  at 
home  by  his  mother,  and  he  afterward 
said  that  he  could  not  remember  the 
time  when  he  was  unable  to  read  the 
Bible.  This  good  book  has  been  the 
text-book  from  which  many  mother 
great  and  noble  man  has  learned  to 
read.  In  these  quiet,  faithful  hours  of 
home  instruction,  when  at  his  mother's 
knee  he  learned  to  spell  out  the 
words  which  reveal  the  Divine  will  to 
man,  was  cemented  with  that  tender 
and  touching  affection  which  ever  ex- 
isted, to  the  day  of  her  death,  between 
Daniel  Webster  and  his  mother.  0  that 
more  of  our  American  mothers  would 
take  time  in  our  modern  hurly-burly 
times  to  instruct  their  babies  from  this 
Fountain  of  Everlasting  Blessings !  It 
was  thus  that  the  singular  affection 
and  unity  of  purpose  between  father, 
mother,  and  children  was  formed 
which    bore    fruit    in    the    honor    and 


distinction  bestowed  upon  their  sons. 

It  was  during  these  early  years 
that  an  incident  occured  which  fore- 
shadowed the  future  career  of  the 
greatest  of  American  orators. 

Daniel  and  his  Brother  Ezekiel,  had 
captured  a  woodchuck,  but  after  the 
excitement  was  over,  Daniel's  tender 
heart  smote  him  for  being  cruel  as  to 
harm  one  of  God's  little  creatures. 
He  desired  to  set  it  at  liberty.  But 
Ezekiel  contended  that  it  ought  to 
be  put  to  death,  for  it  destroyed  corn. 
The  boys  agreed  to  leave  the  matter 
to  their  father,  and  accordingly  car- 
ried the  woodchuck  to  him,  and  each 
one  requested  him  to  do  as  he  desir- 
ed—the one  to  set  the  animal  at  lib- 
erty, the  other  to  kill  it  on  the  spot. 
The  captain  proposed  to  his  two  boys 
that  they  should  hold  a  "moot-court" 
on  the  spot,  and  he  would  decide  the 
case  in  favor  of  the  side  which  made 
the  best  argument.  To  this  the  boys 
agreed,  and  Ezekiel  opened  the  argu- 
ment, telling  of  all  the  evil  deeds  with 
which  woodchueks  have  been  charged 
from  time  immemororial.  But  when 
Daniel  began  to  speak,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  he  portrayed  the  sufferings 
of  a  captive,  the  torture  which  was 
being  inflicted  on  an  innocent  little 
creature,  whom  God  had  created  with 
instincts  which  he  could  not  avoid, 
and  which  led  him  to  eat  corn  and 
fruit.  Finally,  he  turned  to  the  cage 
where  the  animal  lay  panting,  and 
with  a  trembling  voice  spoke  of  the 
innocent  eyes,  the  harmless  expres- 
sion, the  helpless  condition,  and  timid 
nature  of  his  little  client.  In  the  midst 
of  this  beautiful,  almost  sublime,  but 
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perfectly  natural  and  unconscious  pe- 
roration, his  father  melted  to  tears, 
ignd  rushing  from  his  seat  he  clasped 
Daniel  in  his  arms,  while  he  shouted 
to  Ezekiel,  ''You  turn  that  woodchuek 
loose  this  minulte  ! ' ' 

He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  the  year  1801,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  years.  He  taught  school 
during  each  winlter  vacation,  to  help 
him  through  another  year  at  college. 
Soon    after    graduating    he    went    to 


Fryeburg,  State  of  Maine,  Avhere  he 
again  taught  school,  receiving  the 
sum  of  one  dollar  per  day !  What 
college  graduate  of  this  day  would  be 
willing  to  do  the  some?  He  paid  his 
board  by  working  on  Saturday  and 
after  school  hours  at  copying  deeds 
in  the  county  register's  office.  After 
the  close  of  this  school  he  studied 
law,  and  soon  after  removed  to  the 
citv  of  Boston. 


HISTORY  OF  A  SONG 

Mr.  Bennett,  a  music  writer,  and  Mr.  Webster  were  intimate  friends. 
The  latter  was  subject  to  melancholy.  He  came  in  to  where  his  friend 
Webster  was  at  business  one  day,  while  in  a  fit  of  depression  of  spirits. 

"What  is  the  matter  now?"  said  Bennet,  noticing  his  sad  countenance. 

"No  matter,"  said  Webster;   "it  will  be  all  right  by  and  by." 

"Yes;  that  sweet  by  and  by,"  said  Bennett.  "Would  not  that  senti- 
ment make  a  good  hymn,  Webster?" 

"Maybe  it  would,"  replied  Webster,  indifferently. 

Turning  to  his  desk,  Bennett  wrote  the  three  verses  of  the  hymn,  and 
handed  them  to  Webster.  When  he  read  them  his  whole  demeanor 
changed.     Stepping  to  his  desk,  he  began  to  write  the  notes. 

Having  finished  them  he  requested  his  violin,  and  played  the  melody. 
In  a  few  minutes  more  he  had  the  four  parts  of  the  chorus  jotted  down. 
It  was  not  over  thirty  minutes  from  the  first  thought  of  the  hymn  be- 
fore the  two  friends  and  two  others  who  had  come  in  in  the  meantime, 
were  singing  all  the  parts  together. 

A  bystander,  who  having  been  attracted  by  the  music,  and  had  listen- 
ed in  tearful  silence,  remarked,  "That  hymn  is  immortal." 

It  is  now  sung  in  every  land  under  the  sun.  No  collection  of  Sunday- 
school  or  religious  hymns  is  considered  complete  without  it,  and  tears 
flow  freely  when  it  is  skillfully  rendered. 
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NEW  YEAR,  ALL  HAIL 


By  Rev.  C. 

"I  see  not  a  step  before  me, 

As  I  tread  another  year; 
But  the  past  is  still  in  God's  keep- 
ing, 
And  the  future  His  mercy  will 
clear : 
And  what  looks  dark  in  the  dis- 
tance 
May  brighten  as  I  draw  near. ' ' 

Life  is  a  royal  pilgrimage  to  king 
and  countryman.  Our  eyes  may  long- 
ingly look  backward,  but  no  pilgrim 
can  retrace  his  steps.  ''A.  mighty 
hand  from  an  exhaustless  urn,  pours 
forth  a  never-ending  flood  of  \  ears. ' ' 

The  passing  of  a  mile  stone  on  this 
pilgrim  road  is  a  time  for  serious 
thought.  It  is  a  time  for  retrospec- 
tion and  introspection,  when  the  bells 
ring  out  the  old  year  and  ring  in  the 
new  year. 

"Our   father's    God,    from    out 
whose  hand 


F.  Sherrill 

The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of 
sand. ' ' 

Four  things  fill  the  soul  with  ever 
increasing  awe.  The  ceaseless  flow 
of  time;  the  irresistible  march  of 
human  events ;  the  boundlessness  of 
space ;  and  man 's  onward,  unbroken 
journey  towards  dissolution  and  death. 
Xo  human  hand  can  stay  time;  no 
sloth  can  slacken  it ;  no  king  com- 
mand it ;   no  croesus  buy  it. 

"The  year  before  us  is  like, 
A  flower  unblown,  a  book  unread ; 
A  tree  with  fruit  unharvested; 
A  path  untrod,  a  house  whose  rooms 
Lack  yet  the  heart's  divine  perfume; 
A  landscape  whose  widest  border  lies 
In  silent   shades    'neath   silent   skies; 
A    wondrous    fountain    yet    unsealed, 
This  is  the  year  that  for  you  waits 
Beyond  tomorrow's  mystic  gates." 
taoi 


JOY  AND  DUTY 


"Joy  is  a  Duty," — so  with  golden  lore 
The  Hebrews  rabbis  taught  in  days  of  yore, 
And  happy  human  hearts  heard  in  their  speech 
Almost  the  highest  wisdom  man  can  reach. 

But  ,one  bright  peak  still  rises  far  above, 
And  there  the  Master  stands  whose  name  is  Love, 
Saying  to  those  whom  weary  tasks  employ: 
"Life  is  divine  when  Duty  is  a  Joy." 


— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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GRAVE  OF  ESCAPED  SLAVE  INSPIRED 
WRITING  OF  "NELLIE  GRAY" 


(Boys'  Industrial  School  Journal) 


Mr.  George  E.  Kalb,  the  eighty-year- 
old  Rushville,  Ohio,  patriarch  and  his- 
torian, who  knows  more  about  Ben- 
jamin Hanby  and  his  famous  Civil 
War  composition,  the  song,  "Darling 
Nellie  Gray,"  than  any  other  living 
being,  writes  the  following,  which  de- 
serves posterity,  not  only  for  it? 
historical  merit,  but  for  its  great  hu- 
man   interest. 

It    follows: 

I  have  been  surprised  at  a  story 
going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers 
that  "Rushville  had  acknowledged 
that  Westerville  is  rightfully  termed 
flip  birthplace  of  the  Civil  War  ballad 
'"Darling  Nellie  Gray." 

Rmshville  has  never  made  that  ac- 
knowledgement and  never  will.  The 
fact  is,  no  one  in  Westerville  or  else- 
Avhere  ever  heard  a  single  note  of  that 
sons-  prior  to  the  time  that  young  Han- 
bv  tausrht  his  maiden  term  of  school 
in  Rushville. 

Tn  setting  forth  this  claim  for  Rush- 
ville. the  question  would  naturallv 
arise.  "What  prompted  or  inspired 
Hanby  to  compose  the  ballad  at  the 
time  of  teaching  school  in  the  vil- 
lage?" 

The  answer  to  this  unfolds  a  story 
so  pathetic  that  when  related,  touch- 
ed voung  Hanby's  heart  with  almost 
a  divine  inspiration,  and  from  this 
revelation  were  born  the  words  and 
music  of  that  wonderful  song — not  in 
Westerville — but    in    Rushville. 

The  composer's  father,  Bishop  Han- 


hy.  and  his  family  resided  in  Rush- 
ville in  the  40 's,  the  home  being  sit- 
uated about  one-fourth  mile  south  of 
the  village.  Across  a  field  to  the 
east  was  a  village  community  ceme- 
tery, adjoining  which  was  the  location 
of  the  First  Methodist  Church — a  loo- 
structure,  also  used  for  -ehool  pur- 
poses. Here  was  the  playground  for 
young  Hanby  and  his  bo:  associates. 
As  is  often  the  case  in  childhood, 
Hanby  had  his  intimate  hoy  churns — 
the  late  Dr.  W.  C.  LewL.  Solon  Hyde 
and    John   R.   Book. 

Later,  the  family  moved  to  Circle- 
ville,  where  the  father  hec-ame  the 
editor  of  the  Religious  Teleseope,  a 
F.  B.  church  paper,  still  in  existence, 
though  now  published  in  Dayton.  Ohio. 
The  family  eventually  moved  to  Wes- 
terville, which  place  became  their 
permanent  home.  Here  young  Hanby 
attended  Otterbein  College  and  was 
graduated   from   that   institution. 

Bishop  Hanby  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganization of  northern  men  who  form- 
ed the  chain  known  as  the  "Under- 
ground Railway,"  which  was  the 
means  of  bringing  many  slaves  from 
the  southland  through  the  north  to 
freedom  in  Canada. 

The  fugitive  slaves  were  hidden  in 
the  "stations,"  namely  homes  of  sym- 
pathizers, or  rather  secreted  barns, 
out-buildings,  and  possibly  more  often 
in  secluded  spots  in  the  wood-  or 
ravines  during  the  day  and  then 
transported  at  night  from  one  "sta- 
tion"   to    another.     The    fact    that    a 
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stale  law  imposed  a  heavy  penalty 
on  anyone  aiding  or  haroovmg  a  fugi- 
tive slave,  made  strict  secrecy  im- 
perative. The  children  or  hired  help 
about  the  home,  were  kept  from  any 
knowledge  of  such  assistance  being 
rendered.  The  housewife  being  the 
only  one  knowing  when  a  fugitive 
was  being  cared  for. 

With  the  passing  of  the  years  young 
Hanby  had  returned  to  former  boy- 
hood chums,  now  grown  to  manhood, 
who  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome,  as 
the    four    cronies    were    reunited. . 

On  a  Saturday  afternoon,  Hanby, 
Lewis,  Hyde  and  Book  paid  a  visit 
to  their  old  playgrund  at  the  ceme- 
tery. Here  they  lived  over  the  life 
of  childhood  days,  relating  and.  call- 
ing up  the  many  incidents  of  the 
yesterdays. 

In  the  northwest  corner  of  the  ceme- 
tery lie  the  bodies  of  five  fugitive 
slaves,  who  died  on  their  way  to  free- 
dom. It  was  while  standing  at  these 
graves,  Solon  Hyde,  whose  father, 
the  Late  Dr.  Simon  Hyde,  pioneer 
physician  and  co-worker  with  Bishop 
Hanby  and  others  in  the  work  of  be- 
friending fugitive  slaves,  related  to 
young  Hanby  the  story  of  Joe  Selby, 
the  slave,  as  learned  from  his  fath- 
er. 

It  appears  that  when  Selby  reached 
Rushville,  he  was  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  pneumonia,  brought  on  from 
exposure.  Dr.  Hyde  was  summoned 
to  render  medical  aid.  The  doctor 
found  his  patient's  condition  beyond 
any  hope  of  recovery  and  so  informed 
his  patient.  Upon  this  information, 
Joe  Selby,  there  and  then  unbosomed 
his  life's  secret  to  those  present, 
telling  of  his  home  in  Kentucky,  of 
his  love  for  Nellie  Gray,  of  the  sell- 


ing of  his  sweetheart  to  be  carried 
off  to  Georgia  and  how  he  had  plan- 
ned to  escape  to  Canada,  hoping  that 
by  so  doing  he  could  eventually  be 
able  to  buy  Nellie's  freedom  and  have 
her  join  him  in  a.  land  Avhere  they 
could   enjoy   life   together. 

As  the  four  young  men  left  the 
cemetery  for  their  respective  homes, 
young  Hanby  with  bowed  head  and 
in  deep  meditation  over  what  had 
been  revealed,  wended  his  way  to  his 
room  at  his  grandmother's  home  and 
there  jotted  down  in  tentative  form 
the  words  and  music  that  were  destin- 
ed to  be  one  of  the  world's  most  popu- 
lar  songs. 

A  few  days  later  he  had  his  pupils 
sing  the  song.  In  this  connection  Ave 
may  add  that  East  Fultonham,  Ohio, 
has  the  distinction  of  having  among 
her  residents,  in  the  person  of  Mrs. 
T.  M.  Adams,  the  only  surviving  per- 
son who  took  part  in  the  singing:  of 
the  song. 

After  Hanby  returned  to  his  home 
in  "\Yesterville,  he  revised  the  song, 
changing  a  number  of  words  and  notes 
in  the  music — thus  making  a  change 
to  his  musical  liking  and  the  better- 
ment of  the  composition. 

The  work  of  revising  the  song  after 
his  return  to  his  parental  home,  is 
the  only  claim  that  justly  belongs  to 
Westerville. 

The  citizens  of  Westerville  are  to 
be  congratulated  in  their  endeavor  to 
preserve  the  old  homestead  as  a  mem- 
orial to  the  Hanby  family,  and  we 
here  at  Rushville,  will  ever  hold  the 
distinction  of  giving  birth  to  their 
distinguished  adopted  son  and  also 
in  having  in  our  vllao-e  cemetery  the 
tomb  of  Joe  Selby,  the  slave,  Avhose 
death    and    love    for    Nellie    Gray    in- 
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spired   the   song   that   has   been   sung 
throughout    the    world. 

As  time  passed,  four  other  fugitive 
slaves  died  on  their  way  to  freedom, 
some  of  them  no  doubt,  died  at  other 
"stations"  and  were  brought  here 
and  buried  by  the  side  of  Joe  Selby. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  each  of  the 
deceased  slaves  Avas  given  a  Christian 
burial,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Late  Bishop  Hanby  and  his  co-workers 
that  markers,  though  crude,  were 
placed  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  five 
graves,  and  are  still  there — a  memor- 
ial to  the  friends  of  the  colored  man. 

"DARLING  NELLIE  GRAY." 
"There's   a  low  green  valley   on   the 

old    Kentucky    shore, 
Where  I've  whiled  many  happy  hours 

away, 
A  sitting  and   a-singing  by  the  little 

cottage  door, 
Where  lived   my  darling  Nelly  Gray. 

Chorus. 

0  my  poor  Nelly  Gray,  they  have  tak- 
en you  away, 

And  I'll  never  see  my  darling  any 
more ; 


I'm  sitting  by  the  river  and  I'm  weep- 
ing  all   the   day, 

For  you've  gone  from  the  old  Ken- 
Tueky  shore. 

When  the  moon  had  climbed  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  stars  were  shining  too, 

Then  I'd  take  my  darling  Nelly  Gray, 

And  we'd  float  down  the  river  in  my 
little  red   canoe, 

While  my  banjo  sweetly  I  would  phy. 

My  eyes  are  getting  blinded,  and  I  can- 
not  see   my   way; 

Hark !  there 's  somebody  knocking  at 
the  door; 

0  I  hear  the  angels  calling,  and  I  see 
my  Nelly  Gray, 

Farewell  to  th^old  Kentucky  shore. 

Chorus. 

0  my  darling  Nelly  Gray,  up  in  heav- 
en there  they  say, 

That  they'll  never  take  you  from  me 
any  more ; 

I'm  coming — coming — coming,  as  the 
angels   clear  the  way, 
Farewell  to  the  old  Kentucky  shore. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 
He  was  born  at  Boston,  January  17,  1706.  He  ran  away  from  home 
at  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  went  to  Philadelphia.  Established  him- 
self as  a  printer  and  publisher  in  this  city  in  1729;  published  an  almanac 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Richard  Saunders,  or  "Poor  Richard,"  as 
he  was  usually  called.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
Revolutionary  struggle ;  was  Ambassador  to  France  from  1776  to  1785; 
was  the  first  man  to  demonstrate  the  practical  utility  of  electricity,  and 
wrote  extensively  on  this  and  other  scientific  subjects.  He  wrote  an 
autobiography  of  himself,  which  is  included  in  the  edition  of  his  works 
published  by  Jared  Sparks  in  ten  Volumes.  He  died  in  Philadlephia, 
April  17,  1790. 
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FAVORS  BUILDING  REFORMATORY  FOR 
YOUNG  PRISONERS  IN  N.  C. 


By  Reginald  P.  Mitchell 


Convicted  offenders  among  youths 
and  young  men  in  federal  courts  from 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  Georgia,  Flori- 
da, Alabama,  and  Mississippi  would 
be  incarcerated  in  an  industrial  re- 
formatory to  be  erected  in  North  Caro- 
lina according  to  a  proposal  made  by 
Federal  Judge  Johnson  J.  Hayes,  of 
the  middle  district  of  North  Carolina, 
at   Greensboro. 

His  plan  is  outlined  in  communi- 
cations received  by  both  Senator  F. 
M.  Simmons  and  Senator  Lee  S. 
Overman  of  North  Carolina,  both  of 
whom  are  giving  the  matter  serious 
consideration.  Judge  Hayes  pointed 
out  that  he  deemed  the  question  of 
sufficient  importance  and  timeliness 
to  make  a  special  trip  to  Washington 
to  personally  discuss  the  matter,  but 
had  been  prevented  by  pressing  busi- 
ness. 

With  the  memory  of  the  sangui- 
nary riots  and  disturbances  at  Au- 
burn, Dannemora  and  other  peniten- 
tiaries still  fresh  in  the  public  mind, 
the  question  naturally  looms  large  at 
this  time.  While  the  south  has  es- 
caped these  violent  disasters,  the 
penal  institution  throughout  a  vast 
stretch  admittedly  warrants  early  im- 
provement. 

"•'So  far  as  I  know  there  is  but 
one  industrial  reformatory  for  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30, 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river,"  Judge 
Hiyes  declared  in  his  letters  to  the 
senators.     "It  is  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 


I  understand  that  its  .japacity  is 
600,  but  it  now  has  1,800  prisoners.'' 
"On  Dec.  14,  the  attorney  general 
sent  a  circular  letter  to  all  district 
judges  in  all  of  the  states  south  of 
the  Ohio,  and  as  far  west  as  Okla- 
homa and  Texas,  notifying  them  not 
to  send  and  more  prisoners  to  Chilli- 
cothe until  further  notice.  This  in- 
stitution is  designed  for  the  reform- 
ation of  young  men  who  are  not 
hardened  criminals.  It  is  not  sur- 
rounded by  prison  Avails — the  honor 
system  prevails.  It  has  accomplished 
much  good,  and  its  possibilities  for 
greater  accomplishments  are  in- 
numerable. I  have  had  young  men 
who  have  served  sentences  there  to 
thank  me  for  sending  them  to  that 
institution  and  helping  them  to  got 
back  on  their  feet  again.  This  in- 
stitution takes  only  those  persons 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  30  years 
who  have  not  before  been  convicted 
of  a  felony,  unless,  for  special  rea- 
sons, the  Judge  finds  that  such  a 
person  is  not  fit  for  the  institution." 

"In  my  opinion,  offenders  between 
18  and  30  years  constitute  two- 
thirds  of  all  offenders.  The  trial 
judge  experiences  great  difficulty 
in  deciding  Avhat  punishment  should 
be  imposed.  He  needs'  great  latitude 
in  order  to  mete  out  the  kind  of 
punishment  which  will  give  the  great- 
est 'assurance  of  reforming  the  of- 
fender, and  of  deterring  others  from 
violating  the  law. 

"At   present   the   district  judge   in 
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the  southern  states  can  send  these 
offenders  to  the  county  jails  or  to  the 
federal  penitentiary  in  Atlanta,  if 
imprisonment  is  to  be  a  part  of  the 
sentence.  I  have  very  little  faith  in 
the  reformation  of  a  criminal  con- 
fined in  the  county  jail.  I  believe 
there  is  a  greater  likelihood  of  de- 
generation than  there  is  of  reforma- 
tion. Of  course,  a  jail  sentence  does 
serve  to  deter  others  from  violating 
the  law  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it 
prevents  the  criminal  from  violating 
it  during  his  confinement.  The  feder- 
al penetentiary  at  Atlanta  gives  great- 
er assurances  of  reformation  than 
the  jail,  but  it  is  questionable  wheth- 
er the  trial  judge  should  send  to  the 
penitentiary  19  young  man  of  previous- 
ly good  characer,  and  who  gives  prom- 
ise of  reformation.  If  such  a  person 
could  be  confined  in  a  reformatory  like 
Chillicothe,  his  confinement  there  serv- 
es to  deter  others,  but  does  not  carry 
the  stigma  of  the  penitentiary,  and 
it  gives  greater  assurance  of  the  re- 
formation of  the  offender. 

''I  notice  the  attorney  general  is 
asking  increased  appropriation  to 
care  for  federal  prisoners.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  whether  it  will 
be  better  to  enlarge  the  facilities  at 
Chillicothe  to  care  for  3,000  prison- 
ers, or  will  it  be  better  to  esablish  one 
or  more  additional  institutions  of.  a 
similar  nature  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  and  thus  keep  the  offend- 
ers in  smaller  groups.  Now,  T  for 
one,  am  confident  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  three  instituions  with 
a  capacity  of  1,000  each  than  to  have 


one  institution  with  a  capacity  of 
3,000.  I  believe  that  reformatory 
methods  would  be  more  effective  in 
smaller  groups.  The  proper  location 
of  two  or  three  such  institutions  at 
strategtic  points  would,  undoubtedly, 
save  the  government  an  enormous 
amount   of   money   in   transportation. 

"I  think  we  should  have  at  least 
one  of  such  institutions  somewhere 
in  the  south.  North  Carolina  would 
be  convenient  for  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  jCarolin;:,  Geor- 
gia, Florida,  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
The  trunk  line  railroad  from  Wash- 
ington to  Atlanta  could  be  reached 
from  'all  these  states.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  in- 
stitution located  at  an  army  camp  or 
fort  or  not.  If  so,  Fort  Bragg  or 
Camp  Jackson  would  probably  meet 
the  requiremens. 

"I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
offenders  in  these  states  are  men  whose 
racial  and  social  conditions  are  very 
different  from  those  in  states  whet"3 
the  population  is  of  other  nationali- 
ties. Would  not  a  native  mountineer 
of  the  Carolinas  or  Virginia  stand  a 
better  chance  of  reformation  in  a 
southern  group  than  he  Avould  in  \ 
prison  with  the  criminal  element  from 
Chicago,  which,  I  understand,  is  ijorn- 
posed  largely-of  foreig*n  element,  and 
would  not  the  reformatory  methods 
suitable  to  people  of  foreign  birth  be 
inapplicable    to    our   natives. 

"I  trust  that  you  will  give  it  seri- 
out  consideration  and  take  such  steps 
in  regard  to  it  as  you  deem  advis 
able." 


"A  man  of  noble  action  need  not  worry  about  noble  birth." 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  BEGINNINGS 

By  Orrin  T.  Anderson  in  Young  Folks 


"The  beginning  of  this  scheme  was 
entirely  owing  to  accident.  Some 
business  leading  me  one  morning  into 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  the 
lowest  of  the  people  chiefly  reside,  I 
was  struck  with  concern  at  seeing  a 
group  of  children  wretched  and  rag- 
ged, at  play  in  the  street.  I  asked 
an  inhabitant  whether  those  children 
belonged  to  that  part  of  the  town  and 
she  lamented  their  misery  and  idleness. 
'Ah,  sir,'  said  the  woman  to  whom  I 
was  speaking,  ''could  you  take  a  view 
of  this  part  of  the  town  on  a  Sunday, 
you  would  be  shocked  indeed,  for 
then  the  street  is  filled  Avith  multitudes 
of  these  wretches,  who,  released  that 
day  from  employment,  spend  their 
time  in  noise  and  riot,  playing  at 
chuck,  cursing  and  swearnig,  as  to  con- 
vey to  any  serious  mind  an  idea  of 
hell  rather  than  any  other  place.' 

"This  conversation  suggested  to  me 
that  it  would  be  at  least  a  harmless 
attempt,  if  it  were  productive  of  no 
good,  should  some  little  plan  be  form- 
ed to  cheek  this  deplorable  profan- 
ation of  the  Sabbath.  I  then  inquired 
of  the  woman,  if  there  were  any  de- 
cent, well-disposed  women  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  kept  schools  for 
teaching  to  read.  I  was  directed  to 
four.  To  these  I  applied,  and  made 
an  agreement  with  them  to  receive  as 
many  children  as  I  should  send,  upon 
the  Sunday,  whom  they  were  to  in- 
struct in  reading  and  in  the  church 
catechism.  For  this  I  engaged  to  pav 
them  each  a  shilling  for  their  day's 
employment.  The  women  seemed  pleas- 
ed with  the  proposal.     I  then  waited 


on  the  clergyman  and  imparted  to  him 
my  plan.  He  was  so  much  satisfied 
with  the  idea,  that  he  engaged  to 
lend  his  assistance  by  going  round  to 
the  schools  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
to  examine  the  progress  that  was 
made,  and  to  enforce  order  and  de- 
corum among  such  a  set  of  little 
heathens.'' 

The  above  letter  which  we  have 
shared  with  you  was  written  to  Colo- 
nel Townsley,  and  English  gentleman 
of  Lancashire,  by  Robert  Raikes,  the 
courtly  editor  and  philanthropist,  who 
is  commonly  credited  with  originating 
the  modern  Sunday  school.  Of  course 
from  the  very  beginning  of  its  exist- 
ence the  Church  has  made  some  pro- 
vision for  educaticin.  In  the  New 
Testament  we  find  references  to  those 
whose  particular  task  in  the  Church 
was  teaching,  and  the  early  Church 
fathers  mention  in  their  writings  the 
instruction  of  candidates  for  church 
membership  and  the  training  of  neAv 
members.  We  might,  indeed,  go  back 
further  still  and  mention  the  religious 
training  of  the  Hebrew  children  in 
the  home  and  in  the  synagogue  >and, 
as  Ave  continued  our  study,  Ave  should 
find  that  religious  education  of  some 
form   is  as  old  as  religion  itself. 

The  leader  in  the  Reformation,  Mar- 
tin Luther,  prepared  a  catechism  for 
children  in  1524  and  pointed  out  the 
necessity  for  their  religious  instruc- 
tion. Luther  and  his  associates  were 
desirous  of  presenting  religion  to  chil- 
dren in  simpler  forms  than  it  could 
be  delivered  from  the  pulpit  so  they 
arranged  for  religious  schools  on  the 
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Lord's  Day.  These  schools  were  "de- 
voted to  the  study  of  bibical  catech- 
ism,, singing  the  praises  of  God,  and 
the  great  duty  of  prayer. ' ' 

A  few  years  later,  Carlo  Borromeo, 
nephew  of  Tope  Pius  IV,  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  became  very  much 
interested  in  the  religious  training 
of  the  young  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  He  was  instrumental  in  or- 
ganizing a  great  number  of  Sunday 
classes  of  boys  and  girls.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1584,  it  is  said  there 
were  40,  098  scholars  in  his  schools 
and  3,040  teachers.  A  description  of 
one  of  these  schools  of  Boromeo  is 
given  in  the  Classical  Tour  of  Eus- 
tace. 

"Many  of  his  (Borromeo 's)  excel- 
lent institutions  still  remain,  and 
among  others,  that  of  Sunday  schools ; 
and  it  is  both  novel  and  affecting  to 
behold  on  the  Sabbath  the  vast  area 
of  the  cathedral  filled  with  children, 
forming  two  grand  divisions  of  boys 
and  girls,  ranged  opposite  each  other, 
and  these  again  subdivided  into  clas- 
ses, according  to  their  age  and  capac- 
ities, drawn  up  between  the  pillars, 
while  two  or  more  instructors  attend 
each  class,  and  direct  their  questions 
and  explanations  to  every  little  indi- 
vidual, without  distinction.  A  clergy- 
man attends  each  class,  accompanied 
by  one  or  more  laymen  for  the  boys, 
and  for  the  girls  by  as  many  matrons. 
Tables  are  placed  in  different  recesses 
for  writing." 

Moving  on  down  toward  the  days  of 
Robert  Raikes,  we  in  1773  find  a  Ger- 
man pastor  named  Kindermaun  who 
organized  a  school  which  met  at  his 
ehurch  on  Sunday.  Kindermaun 's  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  many  churches 


throughout  Bohemia  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  increase  of  these  Sun- 
day schools  was  followed  by  a  de- 
crease in  crime.  Kindermaun  was  re- 
garded as  a  national  benefactor  and 
was  made  a  noble  by  EmjDress  Maria 
Theresa. 

In  England  as  early  as  1G88  we 
know  of  one  pastor,  Joseph  Alleine, 
who  had  a  Sunday  school  .attached  to 
his  church  at  Taunton,  Somersetshire. 
And  in  1769  a  Miss  Hannah  Ball,  avIio 
lived  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Lon- 
don, began  a  little  Sunday  school  of 
her  own  by  gathering  a  number  of 
children  together  before  the  hour  of 
service  on  Sunday  morning  and  teach- 
ing them  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  re- 
peat the  catechism.  We  are  told  that 
the  church  in  High  Wycombe,  where 
Miss  Ball  labored,  still  stands  and 
visitors  are  shown  the  corner  in  the 
church  where  this  early  religious  edu- 
cator collected  her  pupils  for  instruc- 
tion. 

The  movement  started  by  the  Wes- 
leys  resulting  in  Methodism  emphasiz- 
ed the  need  of  teaching  children.  The 
historian  Lecky  says,  "The  Methodists 
appear  to  have  preached  especially 
to  children." 

By  the  time  we  reach  Robert  Raikes 
in  1780  we  have  found  so  many  men 
and  women  who  had  Sunday  schools 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  that  we 
begin  to  wonder  why  he  is  given  so 
mi  ch  recognition.  Why  do  we  call 
him  the  founder  of  the  Sun  ay  school 
and  date  the  movement  lYuhi  his  as- 
sociation   with    it? 

One  reasoning  for  thus  honoring 
Raikes  is  that  his  schools  took  per- 
manent root,  and  flourished  and  grew. 
What    was    the   reason   for   this   per- 
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mancy  that  had  been  absent  in  all 
other  similar  movements?  Dr.  Henry 
F.  Cope  in  his  book,  "The  Evolution 
of  the  Sunday  School,"  attributed 
this  distinctive  characteristic  of  Raik- 
es' school  to  the  motives  of  the  man. 
Other  founders  of  religious  education 
were  interested  primarily  in  the 
Church.  Robert  Raikes  was  interest- 
ed in  the  children.  "  To  him  the  child 
was  the  reason  for  the  school.  That 
is  precisely  the  point  of  view  taken 
today;  the  child  is  the  cause  of  the 
school;  modern  pedagogy  insists  that 
in  the  child  we  must  find  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  school." 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Raikes'  interest 
was  first  of  all  in  the  children  is  shown 
in  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  to  a  friend : 
"I  cannot  express  to  you  the  pleasure 
I  often  receive  in  discovering  genius 
and  innate  good  dispositions  among 
this  little  multitude.  It  is  botanizing 
in  human  nature.  I  have  often,  too. 
the  satisfacion  of  receiving  thanks 
from  parents  for  the  reformation  they 
perceive  in  their  children.  Often  have 
I  given  them  kind  admonitions,  which 
always  do  in  the  mildest  and  gentlest 
manner.  The  going  among  them,  do- 
ing them  little  kindnesses,  distribut- 
ing trifling  rewards,  iand  ingratiating 
myself  with  them,  I  hear,  have  given 
me  an  ascendency  greater  than  I  ever 
could  have  imagined. " 

Then,  too,  Mr.  Raikes  was  a  journ- 
alist.. He  could  give  wide  publicity 
to  the  idea  which  had  so  gripped  him. 
Robert  Raikes  was  born  in  Gloucester, 
September  14,  1736,  probably  educat- 
ed at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
succeeded  his  father  in  his  business 
as  a  printer  and  became  editor  of  the 


Gloucester  Journal. 

Mr.  Raikes  first  used  his  editorial 
influence  for  a  philanthropic  cause 
in  behalf  of  the  inmates  of  the  county 
prison  in  Gloucester.  Their  situation 
was  miserable  and  the  heart  of  the 
editor  was  touched.  He  used  his  pa- 
per to  aid  them  and  personally  help- 
ed many  of  them  to  a  better  life. 

The  Sunday  school  was  another  bit 
of  philanthropy  on  the  part  of  the 
public-spirited  editor.  Little  did  he 
dream  of  the  future  developments  of 
the  movement  or  of  the  opposition 
which  its  rapid  spread  would  arouse 
among  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

While  religious  instruction  of  chil- 
dren did  not  of  course  originate  with 
the  warmhearted  editor  of  the  Glou- 
cester Journal,  it  took  his  genius  and 
influence  to  popularize  the  Sund,-,v 
school  idea  and  to  launch  a  movement 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  characteris- 
tic emphasis  in  present  day  church 
work. 

It  is  quite  fitting,  therefore,  that  the 
close  of  a  century,  and  a  half  of  this 
movement  should  be  commemorated 
on  the  North  American  continent  by 
a  great  sesqui-centennial  Sunday 
school  convention  in  Toronto,  June 
23-29,  1930.  A  feature  of  this  con- 
vention will  be  the  unveiling  of  a 
statue  of  Robert  Raikes  on  one  f 
the  public  squares  of  Toronto.  The 
convention,  which  is  conducted  by  the 
International  Council  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation, will  also  feature  a  great  par- 
liament of  Youth  in  which  young  peo- 
ple's work  for  the  next  four  years 
will  be  planned  and  launched. 
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NEW  PAPER  MONEY  FOR  RUINED  BILLS 


If  ever  you  forget  a  $10  bill  in 
your  overalls  <and  have  pants,  bill  and 
all  go  through  the  washing  machine, 
or  if  you  should  drop  your  billfold 
full  of  paper  money  while  feeding  the 
hogs  and  find  it  later  cheAved  up  into 
a  pulp,  don't  tear  your  hair  and  think 
your  money  is  lost. 

In  the  Treasury  building  at  Wash- 
ington are  three  women,  all  expert 
workers,  Avhose  sole  job  it  is  to  sal- 
vage partly  destroyed  or  mutilated 
money  iaaid  redeem  it  with  brand 
new  crisp  bills.  This  is  known  as 
the  "Redemption  Division"  of  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  and  has  been  in  charge 
of  Miss  Bertha  Sherfy  for  several 
years. 

Money  redeemed  in  this  way  at 
Washington  averages  more  than  $500,- 
000  a  year.  Most  of  it  has  been  dam- 
aged by  burning  but  laundering  in 
clot1  os  is  not  far  l.-sn  •■■■i  as  a  cause. 
Foeketbooks  going  t'i.-<  '  hi  threshers, 
corn  shellers,  mills  i.r  other  machinery 
also  account  for  a  lot.  of  partly  des- 
troyed money.  Then  there  are  teeth- 
ing babies,  mice,  playful  puppies, 
chemicals  and  any  number  of  other 
causes  of  mutilated  money  that  Uncle 
S>  rn  is  asked  to  make  good. 

One  of  the  largest  single  "orders" 
for  redeeming  burned  money  come 
from  an  Oregon  bank  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  president  took  the  box  of 
charred  bills  to  Washington  and  said 
it  contained  $100,000.  The  solvency 
of  the  bank  depended  on  the  redemp- 
tion of  this  burned  currency.  After 
a  laborious  task  of  several  days  $122,- 
000  in  bills  burned  to  tinder  were  iden- 
tified and  replaced  with  new  money. 
The    amazed    banker    went    home    and 


discovered  an  envelope  containing 
$22,000  he  knew  nothing  about  had 
been  placed  in  this  box  before  the  fire. 

Occasionally  attempts  are  made  to 
defraud  Uncle  Sam.  A  Texan  sent 
in  a  package  of  currency  torn  to  bits 
explaining  mice  had  ruined  $100  for 
him.  An  investigation  revealed  that 
a  few  dollar  bills  had  been  torn  up 
by  the  man  himself.  He  served  a  term 
in  Federal  prison  ati  Atlanta.  An  Ohio 
man  sent  half  of  a  $5-bil]  he  said  his 
baby  had  gotten  hold  of,  the  other 
half  being  torn  up  and  lost.  Numbers 
of  all  bills  redeemed  are  kept  on  re- 
cord and  it  was  found  the  man  had 
previously  sent  in  the  other  half  of 
the  $5  and  it  had  been  replaced.  Six 
months  in  jail  and  a  fine  of  $25'0  was 
his  punishment. 

At  least  three-fifths  of  a  bill  must 
be  offered  before  it  can  be  redeemed 
at  face  value.  However,  if  satisfac- 
tory proof  is  given  that  the  remainder 
has  been  destroyed  the  damaged  bills 
may  be  fully  replaced. 

With  long  pins  Miss  Sherfy  and  her 
assistants  pick  out  piece  after  piece 
of  the  mutilated  bills  sent  them  and 
stick  them  on  sheets  of  mucilage  pa- 
per. There  may  be  only  a  trace  of  a 
line  or  a  figure,  but  so  expert  are  these 
women  they  know  where  every  piece 
belongs  and  putting  each  in  its  right 
place  the  pattern  of  a  bill  soon  be- 
comes diseernable. 

This  branch  of  the  Treasury  also 
handles  all  wornout  bills  taken  out  of 
circulation  and  replaced  with  new 
currency.  Here  too,  many  counterfeit 
bills  are  discovered  that  bankers  and 
others  who  ought  to  know  all  about 
money  failed  to  detect. 
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FATHER  TIME'S  ASSISTANTS 


By  June 

Of  all.  the  assistants  that  "Father 
Time"  claims,  or  has  claimed  in  the 
past,  with  which  to  mark  off  the 
seconds,  the  minutes,  the  hours,  noth- 
ing' has  been  found  so  simple  and  so 
good  as  a  watch  or  clock.  At  a  sing- 
le glance  mankind  can  tell  the  exact 
time  of  the  day  or  night. 

Man,  no  dougt,  very  early  made  the 
discovery  that  the  shadows  cast  by 
the  trees  and  rocks  at  different  periods 
of  'the  day  were  accurate  assistants 
in  marking  the  passage  of  time.  But 
the  exact  date  when  he  commenced 
to  measure  time  and  regulate  his  work 
and  activities  is  buried  so  far  back 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race  that 
we  cannot  be  sure  of  it. 

But  we  believe  that  the  sun  dial 
was  the  the  first  real  "'keeper  of 
time."  Babylonia,  it  is  thought,  in- 
vented it  in  imitation  of  the  trees  or 
rocks — shadow  pointers. 

Many  crude  devices  were  used  in 
the  long  ago  for  measuring,  before 
Mr.  Clock  put  in  his  appearance.  A 
heavy  rope  tied  in  knots  at  regular  in- 
tervals iand  set  on  fire  would  mark 
the  time,  as  the  spaces  between  the 
knots  would  require  about  equal 
lengths  of  time  for  burnnig. 

Hour  glasses  were  other  time  as- 
sistants. They  were  made  of  glass 
bulbs  joined  by  a  narrow  opening,  one 
of  which  was  filled  with  exactly  the 
amount  of  sand  required  to  trickle 
through  the  opening  in  an  hour's 
time. 

Another  was  the  water-clocks,  in- 
vented by  the  Egyptians.  These  were 
used  for  many  centuries.     They  were 
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made  in  various  ways,  but  usually  so 
arranged  that  water  slowly  dripped 
from  a  vessel  marked  with  lines  for 
hours.  Sometimes  they  were  construc- 
ted so  that  the  weight  of  the  water 
would  move  a  hand  or  pointer  on  a 
simple  kind  of  dial  or  face. 

Candles  made  with  rings  were  often 
used.  These  rings  were  of  different 
colors,  requiring  definite  length  of 
time  for  burning. 

It  is  said  that  Alfred  the  Great,  a 
noble  king  of  England^  used  the  can- 
dle   system. 

Clocks  were  not  invented  until  some 
time  during  the  twelfth  century.  The 
earliest  were  simple;  indeed,  we  would 
call  them  crude  affairs.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  weight  attached  to  a  cord 
or  chain,  which  was  wound  about  a 
revolving  barrel  or  wheel.  This  wheel 
was,  in  turn,  attached  to  a  set  of 
wheels  which  controlled  a  hand  for 
marking  off  the  hours  on  a  dial. 

Often  they  lacked  dials;  then  the 
hours  were  indicated  by  the  ringing 
of  a  bell. 

There  are  many  different  sorts  of 
clocks,  Some  will  go  for  years  once 
they  are  wound  up,  some  will  go  for 
eight  days,  others  must  needs  be 
wound  daily. 

In  the  old  .cities  of  Europe  are 
some  unique  clocks.  Some  were  pro- 
vided with  many  quaint  devices  for 
striking  the  hours.  In  Venice  an  old 
clock  on  a  public  square  has  a  huge 
bell  which  is  struck  by  huge  bronze 
giants.  In  Prague  a  beautiful  old 
clock  sends  out  every  hour  a  whole 
procession  of  life-sized  figures  repre- 
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senting  the   twelve  iapostles. 

The  largest  clock  in  the  United 
States  is  in  Jersey  City.  Its  dial  is 
so  huge  that  it  can  be  seen  three  miles 
away.  Its  two  hands  weigh  more 
than  half  a  ton,  and  its  pendulum 
weighs  four  hundred  pounds. 

Some  clocks  last  hundreds  of  years. 
In  Holland  is  a  clock  which  was  tick- 
ing when  Napoleon  was  alive,  and 
in  an  old  church  in  England  is  a 
clock  more  than  three  hundred  years 
old.  Both  these  clocks  still  time  as 
correctly  as  if  they  had  been  made 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

Great  Tom,  of  Westminster,  the 
clock  which  Edward  I  put  up  over  the 
old  House  of  Parliament,  rang  out 
the  hours  of  day  and  night  for  four 
hundred  years.  Big  Ben  now  reigns 
in  its  stead.  It  can  be  seen  from 
far  and  near  when  the  sun  is  up,  and 
at  night  the  light  behind  its  face 
shines  through  the  dials  to  tell  the 
dark  city  the  hour. 

In  the  beautiful  tower  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Company 
Building  in  New  York  there  is  a  won- 
derful electric  clock,  which  is  known 
as  Madison  Mary.  The  real  clock  is 
in  the  director's  room  on  the  second 
floor.  As  this  clock  ticks  away,  it 
controls  the  transmsision  of  electricity 
from  powerful  dynamos.  At  the  end 
of  each  minute  an  electrical  impulse 


is  released  which  flies  to  the  dial 
twenty-four  stories  above,  moves  the 
heavy  hands,  and  records  a  minute  of 
time.  Every  quarter  of  an  hour  an 
electrical  message  is  sent  to  the  great 
bells,  hung  between  pillars  forty-six 
stories  above  the  street,  and  part  of 
Handel 's  Cambridge  chimes  ring  out, 
ending  Avith  the  heavy  boom  of  a 
great  bell,  which  also  rings  the  hours. 
At  night  the  dial  faces  are  lighted 
with  electricity,  and  through  the 
hours  of  darkness  the  hours  and 
quarters  are  also  marked  by  lights 
flashed  by  a  great  lantern  set  at  the 
top  of  the  tower. 

Then  there  is  the  watch ;  the  mod- 
ern watch  is  a  marvelous  machine. 
Perhaps  no  other  piece  of  machinery 
can  equal  it  for  delicacy,  perfect  ad- 
justment and  the  skill  required  in 
the  making.  A  watch  no  larger  than 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar  may  contain  as 
many  as  eight  hundred  parts.  It  is 
said  that  the  earliest  watch  in  Europe 
cost  $1,500,  and  took  a  year  to 
make. 

Careless  work  will  not  be  tolerated 
in  any  watch  factory,  for  a  poor 
watch  is  worse  than  none  at  all. 

"An   idler   is  <a    watch    that    wants 

both  hands 
As     useless   if   it     goes,   as    if     it 

stands." 


'There  are  no  fairy  folk  who  ride  about  the  world  at  night 
To  give  you  wings  and  .other  things  to  pay  for  doing  right. 
But  if  you'll  do  to  others  as  you'd  have  them  do  to  you, 
You'll  be  as  blest  as  if  the  best  of  fairy  tales  were  true." 


-Near  East  Relief  Bulletin. 
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AUNT  MARY'S  TRUNK 

By  Neola  Tracy  Lane 


Aunt  Mary  was  going  away  for  the 
winter,  and  there  were  a  great  many 
things   she   could   not   take   with   her. 

"There  are  lots  of  little  odds  and 
ends  in  the  trunk,"  she  told  the  chil- 
dren, "so  you  just  help  yourselves." 

So  Molly  and  Fay  and  Doris  ran 
upstairs  and  began  to  rummage  in 
Aunt  Mary's  trunk.  And  what  a  lot  of 
nice  things  they  found.  There  were 
shells  and  beads;  there  were  scraps  of 
laces  and  ribbons;  there  were  books 
and  cards  and  pieces  of  cololred  paper. 

They  divided  the  things,  sharing 
equally.  Fay  took  her  things  and 
ran  to  get  her  dolls  so  she  could  make 
them  some  new  clothes.  Doris  was 
more  interested  in  the  cards  and  said 
she  was  going  to  make  a  scrapbook. 
But  Molly  sorted  out  her  things  care- 
fully and  put  about  half  of  them  in  a 
basket.     Then  she  left  the  house. 

That  night  after  supper  Aunt  Mary 
asked  them  how  they  liked  the  things. 

"Oh,  they  were  lovely,"  said  Molly. 
"I  did  enjoy  them  so." 

"There  weren't  enough  cards  to 
fill   my   album,"   said  Doris. 

"And  I  needed  another  piece  of 
pink  silk  to  finish  my  doll's  dress," 
said  Fay. 


"And  what  did  you  lack?"  asked 
Aunt  Mary  as  she  looked  at  Molly's 
happy  face. 

"Not  a  thing.  Everyone  was  satis- 
fied. ' ' 

' '  What ! ' '  said  Fay  and  Doris  to- 
gether. 

"I  gave  most  of  mine  away,"  said 
Molly.  "You  know  the  little  old 
lady  in  the  brown  house  makes  the 
loveliest  paper  flowers,  so  I  took  most 
of  my  crepe  paper  to  her;  and  the 
ribbons  and  silks  I  gave  to  Grandma 
Howe.  She  earns  her  living  selling" 
those  pretty  ornaments  for  hats  and 
coats.  I  gave  the  cards  to  Billy 
Gates.  He  has  the  mumps,  a'jnd  I 
thought   he'd   like   to  cut  them  out." 

"No  wonder  you  are  happy,"  said 
Aunt  Mary.  "Giving  to  others  al- 
ways makes  us  very  happy." 

"I  think  I'll  take  my  book  to  Es- 
ther. She  broke  her  leg-  and  can't 
get   out   to   play,"   said   Fay. 

"And  I'll  give  my  beads  to  An- 
nette. She's  never  had  any  beads,  and 
I've  plenty  of  old  ones." 

"I'm  sure  you'll  be  just  as  happy 
as  Molly  looks  if  you  do,"  said  Aunt 
Mary. 

"I   know   they   will,"   cried    Mollv. 


When  we  meet  at  the  end  of  the  king's  highway; 

"I  worked  for  men,"  my  Lord  will  say, 

"I  walked  with  the  beggar  along  the  road, 

I  helped  the  bondsman  stung  by  the  goad, 

I  bore  my  half  of  the  porter's  load. 

And  what  did  you  do?"  my  Lord  will  say, 

"As  you  traveled  along  the  King's  highway?" 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  DECEMBER 


Room  No.  1. 
— A— 

James  Bunting,  Hyatt  Braswell, 
Bill  Barkley,  Johnnie  Hearn,  William 
Jackson,  Woodrow  Mitchell,  Malcolm 
Moore,  Robert  McNeely,  Albert 
Rumph,  Talmadge  Wade,  Johnnie 
Bowers,  Millard  Leonard  and  William 
Smith. 

— B— 

Everett  Cavenaugh,  Kermit  Cope- 
land,  Fred  Harris,  Roy  Henderson, 
Vernon  Literal,  Thomas  McKee,  Dor- 
man  McCotter,  Clyde  Small.  Clarence 
Mebane,  Dwight  Ewing,  Monroe  Hor- 
ton,  Edward  Hcdrick,  Willard  John- 
son, Lee  Noles,  Homer  Wyatt  and 
Ross  Whitman. 

Room  No.  2. 
— A— 
Myron    Tomiasan,   Bernice   Wilson, 
J.    D.    Wiles,    A.    J.    Allen    Linwood 
Dorman  and  Charles  Rogers. 
— B— 
Ehvood  Forbis,  Clayton  Furr,  John 
Garret,   Arthur   Higgins,   Ben   Moore, 
Marvin  Phillips,  Alfred  Denton,  Phi'i 
Gibson,   Joseph    Myrick,   Charles   Mc- 
Millan,   Herbert    Parker      and      Jack 
Wells. 

Room  No.  3 
— A— 

Robert  Copel,  Thomas  Hicks,  Joe 
Robertson,  Lemuel  Watson  and  Gra- 
ham Boat. 

— B— 

Rudolph  Snipes,  Willie  Thomas, 
Obie  Sims,  Mahlon  Allen,  Melvin  Cath- 
ron,  Wiley  Moore,  Arlie  Maddox 
and  George  Foust. 


Room  No.  4. 
— A— 

Guy  Priest,  Reid  Jackson  and 
Claude  Slate. 

— B— 

James  Battle,  Edwin  Hodge  and 
Floyd   Ferris. 

Room  No.  5. 
—A— 

Thomas  Osteen,  John  Williamson 
and   Roy  Colbert. 

— B— 

Daniel  Brown,  Clinton  Coates,  Hope 
Earnhardt,  Luther  Fulp,  Russel  Moore, 
James  O'Brien,  Cordell  Smith,  Wil- 
lard Squires,  Lester  Whitaker,  John 
Bundy,  Lee  Bright,  Ben  Clayton,  Bel- 
mont Flyn,  James  Frazier,  Clyde 
Kivett,  Hubert  Hines,  Joffre  Naron 
and  John   Thompson. 

Room  No.  6. 

— A— 

Francis  Trexler,  Garland  Mangum, 
Chester  Myers,  Charles  Dagenheart, 
Homer  Smith,  William  Byrd,  Obie 
Harris,  Bob  Russell,  Robert  Smith 
and  Lester  Yontz. 

— B— 

Cletis  Eason,  Joe  Boone,  Neal  How- 
ell, Howard  Baynes,  Elmer  Broome, 
David  Hill,  James  Camden  and  Law- 
rence   Thompson. 

Room  No.  7. 

— A— 
Garland  Smith,  Abraham  Smith, 
Je-;se  Bange,  Sulon  Tysinger,  John 
Nixon,  John  Durham,  Irrlee  Henson, 
Flay  Pearson,  Ralph  Cross,  Linwood 
Butler,  Stacy  Long  and  John  Flan- 
nery. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


During  the  past  few  days,  Mr.  Poole 
and  his  force  of  youthful  tonsorial 
artists,  have  been  busily  engaged  cut- 
ting hair. 


Mrs.  Maude  Harris,  who  has  been 
ill  for  some  time,  has  resumed  her 
duties  as  matron  at  the  Cannon  Me- 
morial Building'. 


All  of  our  cottage  kitchens  have 
been  painted  and  the  ceilings  of  some 
have  been  re-plastered,  which  greatly 
improves    their    appearance. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  Black,  members 
of  our  staff,  have  resigned  their  posi- 
tions here  and  removed  to  Shelby, 
where  Mr.  Black  has  a  position  in  the 
post-office. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hobby,  who 
left  us  some  time  ago,  have  returned 
and  are  now  in  charge  of  Rutherford 
Cottage.  We  are  glad  to  have  them 
back  with  us. 

Rev.  Robert  S.  Arrowood,  pastor  of 
McKimmori  Presbyterian  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  in  the 
auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
Rev.  Arrowood  made  a  verv  interest- 
ing talk  on  "''The  New  Year  and  its 
Possibilities." 

Miss  Lorene  Brown^  a  Mecklenburg 
County  school  teacher,  spent  last 
week-end  with  Miss  Vernie  Goodman, 
at  the  Training  School.  Just  before 
our  Sunday  School  was  dismissed  last 
Sunday  morning,  Superintendent  Bog- 
er  introduced  Miss  Brown,  who  in  a 


very  interesting  manner,  told  the  boys 
the  story:  "The  Christmas  Angel," 
by  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  which  they 
thoroughly  enjoyed. 


During  the  past  week  the  weather 
has  been  real  Spring-like  and  as  we 
traveled  about  the  campus,  we  notic- 
ed a  number  of  boys  shooting  marbles. 
They  have  also  been  enjoying  other 
outdoor  games  at  the  ball  grounds. 
The  weather  was  warm  enough  for 
a  couple  of  days  to  induce  some  of 
our  baseball  tossers  to  get  out  and 
limber  up.  Perhaps  by  the  time  Con- 
nie Mack  comes  to  Charlotte  with  his 
World's  Champion  Athletics,  we  may 
have  a  coming  big  league  star  to  re- 
commend to  his  attention. 


At  the  opening  of  the  January  term 
of  Cabarrus  County  Court,  Jude  Shaw, 
presiding  jursit,  made  some  very  com- 
plimentary remarks  about  the  Jack- 
son Training  School.  One  of  the 
first-called  jurors  asked  to  be  reliev- 
ed of  duty  on  the  grounds  that  he 
was  an  employe  of  the  school  and 
was  needed  here.  Though  Judge  Shaw 
failed  to  excuse  him,  he  recommend- 
ed to  the  foreman-that  he  allow  the 
man  to  return  to  his  work.  He  said : 
' '  I  consider  Jackson  Training  School 
one  of  the  best  institutions  of  the 
state  and  would  not  do  anything  to 
even  temporarily  impair  its  efficiency. 
The  State  would  be  much  better  off 
if  it  had  four  or  five  additional  simi- 
lar institutions. 

Our  principal  of  school  announced 
the   winners   of   the   Earnhardt    Prize 
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for  the  quarter  ending'  December  31,  average  in  arithmetic;  Room  No.  2 — 

1929.     These  quarterly  prizes,  consist-  Bernice     Wilson,     most     progress     in 

ing  of  one  dollar  to  the  boy  making  arithmetic;  Room  No.  3 — Ben  Ch:;ttin, 

most  progress  in  his  studies,  in  each  best  effort;  Room  No.  4 — Reid  Jack- 

of  our  seven  school  rooms,  has  been  son,  best  speller;  Room  No.  5 — Lester 

donated  for  several  years  past  by  our  Whitaker,  highest  average  in  English ; 

good  friend,  Mr.  John  J.  Barnhardt,  Room  No.     6 — Homer     Smith,     most 

of  Concord.     Following  are  the  names  progress  in  arithmetic  and  Room  No. 

of  the  winners :  7 — Tom  McCausley,  most  progress  in 

Room  No.  1 — Albert  Rumph,  highest  &H  studies. 


LIFE 

Life  is  a  blend  of  the  good  and  the  bad, 

A  bit  of  the  glad  and  a  bit  of  the  sad, 

A  pinch  of  contentment,  a  time  of  unrest, 

A  dash  of  the  worst  and  a  lot  of  the  best; 

A  little  of  failure,  a  little  of  luck, 

A  bit  of  disaster  and  plenty  of  pluck; 

And  who  would  live  long  must  be  willing  \o  know 

Winter  and  summer  and  sunshine  and  snow. 

Life  is  a  mixture  of  laughter  and  tears, 
Hope  and  despair  are  a  part  of  the  years; 
Some  one  is  born  and  then  somebody  dies, 
Some  one  is  foolish  and  some  one  is  wise; 
Some  one  is  false  to  us,  some  one  is  true, 
Now  it  is  play  and  then  tasks  we  must  do. 
Who  grows  to  manhood  must  learn  how  to  take 
Joy  with  its  laughter  and  care  with  its  ache. 

Life  is  a  blend  of  the  good  and  the  ill, 
And  we  must  bear  what  shall  come  by  His  will; 
There  must  come  tears  to  the  brightest  of  eyes, 
Care  visits  the  rich  and  the  strong  and  the  wise; 
No  one  escapes  when  the  rain  pelters  down, 
Today  you  may  smile,  but  tomorrow  may  frown; 
So  stand  to  your  portion  of  sorrow  and  strife, 
And  know  that  it's  all  in  the  battle  called  life. 

— Author  Unknown. 
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SOUTHERN  RAILROAD 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 

No.  30  to  New  York  1:45  A.  M. 
No.  136  to  Washington  5  :02  A.  M. 
No.  36  to  New  York  6  :46  A.  M. 
No.         46  to  Monroe  1 :03  P.  M. 

No.  34  to  New  York  3 :45  P.  M. 
No.  12  to  Richmond  6:59  P.  M. 
*No.  38  to  New  York  7 :54  P.  M. 
No.  32  to  New  York  8 :41  P.  M. 
No.         40  to  New  York     8:56  P.  M. 

Southbound 
No.         29  to  Birmingham  2:25  A.  M. 
No.         31  to  Augusta  4:19  A.  M. 

No.  33  to  New  Orleans  9  :32  A.  M. 
No.         39  to  Atlanta  8:40  P.  M 

No.         11  to  Atlanta  6:45  A.M. 

No.  37  to  New  Orleans  11 :29  A.  M. 
No.  45  to  Westminister  2  :30  P.  M. 
No.       135  to  Atlanta  8:22  P.  M. 

No.         35  to  New  Orleans    9  :39  P.  M. 

*  All  trains  stop  in  Concord  ex- 
cept No.   38,   northbound. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington  and   beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Concord 
to  discharge  passengers  coming  from 
beyond  Washington. 

No.  33  will  stop  at  Concord  to  dis- 
charge passengers  coming  from  Wash- 
ington or  beyond  and  to  take  on  pas- 
sengers going  to   Atlanta  or  beyond. 
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GOLDEN  RULE  AT  THE 
WHEEL 


♦>  "Teach  us  t,o  drive  through  life  without  skidding 

*  into   other   people's   business.     Preserve   our  brake 

*  lining  that  we  may  stop  before  we  go  too  far.     Help 

*  us  to  hear  the  knocks  in  our  own  motors  and  close 
%  our  ears  to  the  clashing  of  other  people's  gears. 
|*  ISeep  abohol  in  our  radiators  r.nd  out  of  our  stom- 

*  achs.  At  solve  us  from  the  mania  of  trying  to  pass 
♦I-  the  other  automobiles  on  a  narrow  road.  Open  our 
%  eyes  to  the  traffic  signs  and  keep  our  feet  on  the 

*  brakes." 

t 

%  — Christian  Evangelist. 
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ANOTHER  CHANCE 

"He  came  to  my  desk  with  a  quivering  lip- 

The   lesson  was   done. 
'Dear  teacher,  I  want  a  new  leaf,'  he  said, 

'I  have  spoiled  this  one.' 

"I  took  the  old  leaf,  stained  and  blotted, 
And  gave  him  a  new  one  all  unspotted; 
And  into  his  sad  eyes  smiled, 
'Do  better  now,  my  child.' 

"I  went  to  the  throne  with  a  quivering  soul- 

The  old  year  was  done. 
'Dear  Father,  hast  thou  a  new  leaf  for  me? 

I  have  spoiled  this  one.' 

"He  took  the  old  year,  stwined  and  blotted, 
And  gave  me  a  new  one  all  unspotted, 
And  to  my  sad  heart  smiled, 
'Do  better  now,  my  child.'  " 


HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION 

Like  the  weather  ' '  beautihcation  of  the  highway' '  has  been  much  discus- 
sed but  little  done  about  it.  The  women's  clubs  have  agitated  the  subject, 
the  highway  commission  is  interested  also  the  state  department  of  conser- 
vation and  development  is  behind  the  proposition.  The  latest  news  is  that 
North  Carolina  and  Florida  have  been  chosen  by  the  American  Nature  As- 
sociation as   the  most  promising  for  good  results   in   highway  beautification. 
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Also  Mrs.  W.  L.  Lawton,  chairman  of  National  Council  for  Protection  of 
Roadside  Beauty,  and  chairman  of  rural  highway  advertising  of  the  General 
Federation  is  making  a  survey  of  the  state,  taking  photographs,  speaking 
before  groups  of  women  and  men  showing  the  possibilities  of  beautification, 
and  at  the  same  time  (we  presume)  creating  interest.  Let  us  hope  good  results 
will  follow  and  that  Mrs.  Lawton  will  turn  her  camera  on  the  mammoth  and  un- 
sightly dug-outs  on  the  highway,  caused  by  digging  down  embankments,  to 
get  grit  to  fill  in  washes  on  other  roads  at  places  five  miles  distant.  It  seems 
to  us  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  conserve  all  of  the  natural  beauty  in 
sight  and  not  make  one  road  more  unsightly  by  constructing  another.  And 
neither  do  you  need  to  appeal  to  the  man  in  charge  for  he  very  quickly  in- 
forms you,  with  the  air  of  a  superior  officer,  that  he  is  acting  within  the 
bounds  of  the  law.  All  of  this  is  done  within  a  stones  throw  of  your  vine 
and  fig  tree — but  it  is  according  to  the  law.  We  also  have  observed  in  many 
instances  that  trees  have  been  cut  down  that  could  have  been  spared.  Let 
us  hope  that  Mrs.  Lawton  in  her  survey  of  the  highway  will  do  effective 
work  with  her  camera  and  by  talking  will  show  the  necessity  of  conserving 
that  which  we  have. 

********  *  *  *  *  *  * 

RESULTS  OF  OUR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Realizing  that  there  has  been  a  permanent  growth  in  the  high  schools  since 
1907 — the  date  of  the  beginning  of  high  schools — there  is  reason  for  grati- 
fication. One  naturally  likes  to  understand  that  public  money  is  well  sj)ent 
and  from  statistics  we  gather  that  in  the  period  of  four  years  the  number  of 
high  school  graduates  has  increased  over  50  per  cent,  and  that  there  were 
more  graduates  this  year  than  were  enrolled  in  all  four  high  school  grades 
in  1910-11.  This  increase  in  attendance  is  a  strong  evidence  that  our  chil- 
dren are  being  benefitted  by  the  money  expended,  despite  the  fact  our 
school  system  comes  in  for  a  goodly  share  of  adverse  criticism.  But,  Avho 
would,  even  if  we  do  see  some  localized  laxness  in  our  schools,  revert  to  the 
days  when  there  were  no  high  schools'?  We  are  just  in  the  experimental 
age  of  school  development  and  have  hopes  that  with  our  continued  progress 
illiteracy  in  the  next  decade  will  be  considerably  reduced.  By  this  process 
of  education  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  next  several  generations  will 
have  had  the  advantages  of  a  high  school.  For  example:  We  have  locally 
a  teacher,  and  neither  is  she  ancient,  who  taught  children  up  to  the  gram- 
mar grade  whose  parents  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  today  this  same 
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teacher  is   teaching  the   children   of   these   eight   graders    and   these   parents 
are   ambitious  that   their  children   finish  in  high   school.     This,   we   consider, 
real  constructive  work  and  is  striking  at  the  root  of  illiteracy.     The  Ashe- 
ville  Citizen  in  summarizing  gives  this  concise  report  that  is  encouraging: 
The  most  significant  advance  made  in  education  in  the  South  in  the 
past   ten  years   has   been   the   progress   of   the   high   schools.     In   North 
Carolina  this  progress  has  been  particularly  notable.     It  was  not  until 
1907  that  this  State  laid  the  foundations  for  a  real  high-school  system. 
In  that  year  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  passed  an  act  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  high  schools  at  public  expense,  the  act  carrying  a 
State  appropriation  to  aid  in  such  establishment. 

When  this  act  was  passed  there  were  190  public  high  schools  in  North 
Carolina  with  a  total  enrollment  of  7,144  boys  and  girls.  At  the  present 
time  the  number  of  high  schools  has  grown  to  861  and  the  enrollment 
has  increased  to  110,000.  Most  of -the  high  schools  in  1907  were  small 
affairs.  Most  of  the  high  schools  today 'are  splendid  modern  structures^ 
thoroughly  equipped  in  every  respect.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  very 
much  finer  than  any  college  building  in  the  State  twenty-five  years  ago. 


"WAS  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  LADIES  HOME  JOURNAL 

Edward  Bok,  who  rose  from  a  poor  Dutch  immigrant  boy  to  a  position  of 
fame  and  wealth,  has  succumbed  to  a  severe  heart  attack,  but  his  career 
furnishes  another  striking  illustration  that  our  country  is  one  of  splendid 
opportunities.  He  was  an  editor,  author  and  philanthropist  and  was  not 
only  an  artist  with  his  pen  but  knew  men  and  was  always  wise  in  selecting 
co-workers.  While  a  small  boy  he  started  life  in  the  Western  Union  of- 
fice and  at  this  time  he  had  the  privilege  of  studying  human  nature  that 
served  him  well  in  every  phase  of  work.  He,  at  the  age  of  twenty  six,  was 
made  editor  of  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  and  made  it  a  periodical  of  won- 
derful influence.  He  will  always  be  remembered  for  his  reformation  in 
small  house  architecture,  also  interested  in  women's  clubs  emphasizing  the 
influence  of  women  in  civics  and  Avas  a  strong  advocate  of  protecting  the 
birds  against  ruthless  slaughter  of  any  one  for  all  purposes.  His  love  for 
birds  was  truly  exemplified  by  the  development  of  a  fine  estate  in  Florida 
— making  it  a  sanctuary  for  birds,  it  was  at  this  place  he  was  buried  at  the 
foot  of  the  mammoth  singing  tower.  He  was  an  unusual  character  be- 
cause of  his  interest  in  people  and  things,  therefore,  leaving  his  impress 
upon    life.     Edward    Box    summarizes    life    in    three    periods.     The    following 
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makes  interesting  reading'  and  is  sound  logic  .if  observed : 

As  I  see  it,  a  man  should  divide  his  life  into  three  periods. 

First,  that  of  education,  acquiring  the  fullest  and  best  within  his  power. 

Second,  that  of  achievement;  achieving  for  himself  and  his  family, 
and  discharging  the  first  duty  of  any  man — to  see  that  in  case  of  his 
incapacity  those  who  are  closest  to  him  are  provided  for.  But  such 
provision  does  not  mean  an  accumulation  that  becomes  to  those  he  leaves 
behind  him  an  embarrassment  rather  than  a  protection.  To  prevent  this, 
the  next  period  confronts  him. 

Third,  service  for  others.  That  is  the  acid  test  where  many  a  man 
falls  short;  to  know  instinctively  and  truly  when  he  has  enough,  and  to 
be  willing,  not  only  to  let  well  enough  alone,  but  to  give  a  helping  hand 
to  the  other  fellow ;  to  recognize,  in  a  practical  way,  that  we  are  our  broth- 
ers'  keeper,  that  a  brotherhood  of  man  does  exist  elsewhere  than 
in  an  oration  or  in  an  after-dinner  speech. 

Too  many  men  make  the  mistake,  when  they  reach  the  point  of  having 
enough,  of  going  on  pursuing  the  same  old  game;  accumulating  more 
money,  grasping  for  more  power,  until  either  a  nervous  breakdown 
overtakes  them  and  a  sad  incapacity  is  the  result,  or  they  drop  "in  the 
harness",  which  is,  of  course,  calling  an  early  grave  by  another  name. 
They  cannot  seem  to  get  the  truth  into  their  heads  that,  as  they  have 
been  helped  by  others,  so  should  they  now  help  others. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  leave  the  world  as  he  found  it.     He  must  add 
something  to  it;  either  he  must  make  its  people  better  or  happier,  or  he 
must  make  the  face  of  the  world  more  beautiful  or  fairer  to   look   at. 
And  the  one  really  means  the  other. — Edward  Bok. 
********   *   *   *   *   *   * 

REPORT  OF  COUNTY  HEALTH  OFFICER 

Feeling  that  every  one  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  activities  of  the  Coun- 
ty Health  Department,  we  give  a  condensed  semi-annual  report  editorial  space, 
as  given  by  Dr.  D.  G.  Caldwell,  Cabarrus  County  Health  Officer.  This  report 
shows  the  great  work  done  by  Dr.  Caldwell  and  his  co-workers.  It  is  a  vital 
work — keeping  people  well — a  healthy  citizenship  is  a  valuable  asset  to  any 
community. 

The  work  of  the  County  Health  Department  falls  under  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent heads,  the  combined  activities  of  which  make  up  a  full  and  varied 
program.     Read : 

The  work  in  communicable  disease  control  consists  of  reporting  and 
quarantining  all  cases  of  communicable  disease,  and  instructing  the 
householder  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  disease  and  the  means 
and  measures  for  it's  control.     For  this  purpose  231  visits  were  made 
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in  the  past  six  months.  Another  important  feature  of  the  work,  looking 
toward  preventing  these  diseases  is  the  immunization  work,  which  is 
offered  free  of  charge  to  everyone,  and  which  the  Health  Deparment  con- 
siders just  as  important  as  quarantining.  In  the  past  six  months  the 
children  in  23  white  schools  of  the  County,  and  15'  of  the  23  colored 
schools  received  smallpox  vaccination  at  school. 

The    County    has    a    compulsory    vaccination    law    and    it    is    enforced 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Health  Department.     Since  July  1929 
1010  persons  have  been  vaccinated  by  the  Health  Department. 

A  campaign  is  conducted  each  summer  for  immunization  against 
typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria — a  four  weeks  schedule  is  planned  and  the 
Health  Officer  and  his  assistants  go  into  all  sections  of  the  County 
giving  every  citizen  an  opportunity  tm  receive  the  treatment  without 
great  inconvenience.  The  department  gave  3,591  complete  treatments 
for  typhoid,  and  1501  treatments  for  diphtheria  in  the  past  6  months, 
the  diphtheria  being  given  during  the  summer  at  the  office  and  at  different 
points  over  the  county,  and  in  the  primary  grades  of  the  schools  since 
schools  opened. 

The  Health  Department  believes  in  the  typhoid  immunization  and  en- 
courages everyone  to  take  this  treatment  every  three  years,  but  wishes 
to  remind  the  public  that  sanitation  also  home  and  community  hygiene 
are  still  necessary  and  important  in  the  control  of  typhoid. 

Since  preventive  medicine  is  of  foremost  importance  today,  the  Health 
Department  considers  that  it's  tuberculosis  control  work  is  invaluable. 

In  addition  to  the  home  visits  made  for  instruction  and  supervision  of 
tuberculosis  cases,  following  report  is  made  of  activities  carried  on  as 
a  definite  tuberculosis  program. 

In  August  a  two  weeks  clinic  for  adults  was  held,  at  which  time  114 
persons  were  examined,  18  positive  cases  of  tuberculosis  were  diagnosed, 
and  21  probable  cases  were  discovered. 

The  examinations  were  made  by  Dr.  S.  E.  Lee  of  the  State  Sanatorium. 
The  tuberculosis  nurse  made  appointments  for  the  patients,  assisted 
at  the  clinic,  and  did  all  follow  up  work  after  the  clinic. 

A  three  months  Preventorium  was  conducted  in  the  county  during 
the  summer,  at  which  27  children  with  tracheobronchial  tuberculosis 
received  treatment. 

During  the  fall  months  the  nurse  weighed,  measured,  and  checked  up 
on  the  normal  weights  for  6398  children  in  the  schools  of  the  County. 
This  is  the  preliminary  work  for  the  children's  tuberculosis  clinic,  which 
will  be  conducted  this  year,  as  it  was  last  year.  The  children  who  are 
10  per  cent  or  more  underweight  and  those  known  to  be  closely  exposed 
to  tuberculosis  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  examined  at  the  school. 
The  County  Health  Officers — tuberculin  testing  and  making  physical 
examinations  of  the  children  who  react  to  the  test. 

This  examination  is  followed  by  an  Xray  examination,  which  is  made 
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by  the  State  Sanatorium. 

During  the  past  six  months  the  Health  Department  has  been  enlarging 
the  scope  of  it 's  maternity  and  infancy  program.       • 

This  work  includes  visits  to  the  homes  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
expectant  mothers,  with  special  emphasis  on  getting  them  under  a  doc- 
tor's care  early,  so  that  the  County's  rate  of  maternal  mortality  may  be 
as  low  as  possible  and  the  rate  of  live  births  raised. 

The  nurses  also  make  visits  to  the  home  where  there  are  children 
under  school  age,  Avith  a  view  to  helping  the  mothers  with  the  problems 
of  infant  feedings,  and  child  nutrition,  and  for  the  early  detections  of 
defects — nutritional  and  otherwise — which  should  be  referred  to  the 
family  physician  for  treatment.  •        »! 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  activities  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, a  venereal  disease  clinic  is  conducted  each  Saturday. 

During  the  past  six  months  145  treatments  to  indigent  cases,  referred 
to  the  office  by  the  Welfare  Officer,  were  given. 

Another  phase  of  health  work  which  has  recently  been  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Cabarrus  County  Health  Department  is  the  milk 
and  meat  inspection  service,  with  a  full  time  inspector  working  in  the 
County. 

Since  the  Health  Officer  in  this  County  is  also  the  County  doctor  the 
organizeed  health  activities  are  often  interrupted  by  emergency  calls  to 
the  County  home  or  jail  and  local  charity  calls,  which  are  referred  to 
him  by  the  Welfare  officer. 

With  the  present  personnel  of  Health  Officer,  and  office  secretary  and 
three  nurses,  the  County  Health  Department  carries  on  from  day  to  day, 
stressing  prevention  of  disease,  trying  to  protect  the  public  against  dis- 
ease, and  meeting  the  many  "calls  which  are  made  upon  it  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  possible. 

The  work  is  often  handicapped,  however,  by  the  lack  of  time,  and 
limited  help.  There  is  a  great  demand  at  present  for  an  additional  nurse 
to  work  in  the  schools.  This  very  important  phase  of  health  work  is 
not  satisfactorily  covered  at  the  present  time. 

************* 

We  wish  to  gratefully  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  donation  to  the  Boy's  Christ- 
mas Fund,  received  since  we  published  a  list  of  contributors.  The  Kiwanis 
Club,  of  Concord,  sent  a  donation  of  $11.25,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  James 
P.  Cook,  who  was  a  loyal  member  of  the  club  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Training  School,  since  its  foundation. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

(By  Old  Hurrygraph) 


Wall  street  is  full  of  brokers  anel 
those    who    eoiildfi  't    be    any    broker. 
— o — 

The  United  States  Senate  is  the 
greatest  of  all-talkies  extant.  The 
talking-movies  cannot  begin  to  cam- 
pare  with  it. 

— o — 

Geographies    all    declare    that    the 
Great   American   Divide   is   out   west. 
Must  be  at  Reno,  I  would  say. 
— o — 

A  school  of  dentistry  in  Washington 
is  gathering  a  collection  of  jaw-bones. 
Washington  is  a  good  pkce  to  start. 
— o — 

Motorists  these  days  get  into  the 
most  trouble  not  in  keeping  up  with 
their  neighbors,  but  in  trying  to  pass 
them. 

— o — - 

Most   every   town    has   blind    tigers 
that  see  more  than  anybody  else,  and 
they   have    a   way   of   blinding   those 
who  deal  with  them. 
— o — 

A  knowing  one  discussing  horses 
and  automobiles  says  as  a  rule  a 
horse  knows  what  is  expected  of  him. 
But  this  never  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  the  ones  money  is  bet  on. 
— o — 

It  is  stated  that  more  than  3,000,- 
000,000  pounds  of  fish  were  caught  in 
in  American  waters.  It  may  also  be 
stated  that  these  figures  do  not  in- 
clude, the  suckers  that  were  caught 
in  Wall  street. 

— o — 

We  are  told  by  some  discerning 
observer  that  there  are  more  automo- 


biles in  the  United  States  than  bath- 
tubs. Automobiles  are  used  every 
day  in  the  week,  and  the  bathtubs 
generally    every    Saturday   night. 

One  jump  the  right  way  is  better 
than  two  jumps  the  wrong  way.  When 
you  start  out  to  do  things  plan  well 
before  you  begin.  The  slowest  way 
to  get  things  done  properly  is  to 
start  off  in  a  rush  and  hurry  through 
your  task  without  careful  thought  as 
to  how  you  will  do  things. 
— o — 

To  brood  over  life's  unforgotten 
past  only  doubles  the  present  load 
and  deepens  the  furrows  on  one's 
broAv.  Wipe  off  the  slate,  box  xm  all 
missions,  all  mistakes,  miseries,  the 
troubles  that  never  happened  and 
those  that  did — bury  them  all  and 
start  anew.  The  great  life  is  ahead, 
for  if  we  have  the  blessed  results  of 
yesterday's  experience  t">  profit  by 
the  future  is  full  of  promise  and 
we  will  find  this  a  good  old  world  in 
which  to  dwell  if  we  are  willing  to 
do   our  part. 

— o — ■ 

I  rambled  up  to  Greensboro  Sunday 
and  heard  a  great  sermon,  in  a  great 
church,  and  great  music  and  singing, 
including  a  solo  by  Edward  A.  Kane, 
the  young  man  who  won  the  capital 
prize  in  the  Atwater-Kent  audition. 
This  all  took  place  in  the  new  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  Greensboro. 
It  is  an  immense  and  beautiful  edifice, 
and  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  many 
of  the  great  churches  in  the  big-  cities. 
It   is  complete   in   all   of  its   appoint- 
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ments  for  every  phase  of  church  work. 
Crowds    throng   its   doors    every    ser- 
vice.    Dr.  Chas  F.  Myers,  the  pastor, 
is   one    of   the    ablest    divines   in   the 
South.     People  hang  upon  his  words 
and    his    sermons    are    treasuries    of 
thought,  spiritually  uplifting  and  en- 
couraging.    Mr.  Kane     has     a     full, 
resonant,    well-rounded    tenor    voice, 
with  thrilling  tones,  and  gives  prom- 
ise of  great  achievements  in  the  musi- 
cal world.     He  is  destined  to  be  call- 
ed,  musically    speaking,   sugar   Kane. 
The    Greensboro    Presbyterians    may 
well   feel   proud   of     their     beautifrd 
church     building.     It     is     marvelous. 
With  a  marvelous  pastor. 
— o — 
While   we   are   all  making   whoopie 
over   the   extensive   construction   pro- 
gram tint  is  being  announced   as  an 
aid    to    maintaining    and      improving 
general  business  conditions,  it  may  not 
be    amiss    to    pay    more    than    casual 
attention   to   one  item  that    looms   up 
prominently    every   here      and     there 
throughout   the   entire  picture.     That 


is  the  announced  plans,  coming  from 
federal,  state  and  municipal  sources 
alike,  for  more  and  bigger  jails.  It 
would  seem  that  we  hjaven't  any- 
where near  as  many  jails  as  we  real- 
ly need,  and  that  those  we  have  are 
not  anywhere  near  full  enough,  crowd- 
ed as  they  are  said  to  be,  apparently 
there  are  scores,  hundreds  or  perhaps 
thousands  of  us  walking  at  large  sim- 
ply because  there  is  no  vacancy  in 
any  jail  for  our  accomodation.  A 
few  more  jails,  a  few  more  prisoners 
— then  a  few  more  laws  to  make  a 
few  more  prisoners  to  require  the 
building  of  a  few  more  jails.  It's 
a  great  system,  and  the  beauty  of  it 
is  that  it  can  be  continued  indefinite- 
ly until  we  arrive  at  the  saturation 
point,  which  will  be  when  we  have 
so  many  people  in  jail  that  there  will 
not  be  enough  left  outside  to  build 
more  jails  to  put  the  rest  of  us  in. 
Just  why  is  our  jail  population  so 
dense,  while  England  is  finding  it  pos- 
sible to  sell  some  of  its  jails  and  con- 
vert others  to  different  use? 


The  distinction  of  being  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  last  century 
probably  belongs  to  Louis  Pasteur.  His  establishment  of  the  germ 
theory  of  infectious  diseases  has  revolutionized  surgery  and  the  practice 
of  medicine  based  upon  this  new  theory  bears  slight  resemblance  to  for- 
mer methods.  The  modern  surgeon,  thanks  to  Pasteur,  has  occasion  to 
rejoice  in  the  triumphs  of  his  knowledge  and  skill.  Vaccination  intro- 
duced a  new  day  in  preventive  medicine.  Even  ^diptheria,  frightful 
monster,  has  surrendered  to  the  disqovery  of  Pasteur.  Pastuerized  milk 
has  made  his  name  a  household  word  and  the  Pasteur  treatment  for 
rabies  is  familiar  to  all.  The  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris  is  a  Mecca  for 
the  world  of  medicine.  December  27,  1822,  was  the  date  of  his  birth. 
These  hundred  and  seven  years  have  been  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
medicine  surgery,  mainly  through  discoveries  of  Louis  Pasteur. 

— N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 
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THE  FUNERAL  OF  STONEWALL 
JACKSON     ' 

By  Moses   D.   Hoge 

One  of  the  greatest  pulpit  orators  this  country  has  ever  produced  was  the 
Rev.  Moses  D.  Hoge,  D.  D.  He  was  born  in  1818  at  Hampden-Sidney  College, 
Prince  Edward  county.  Virginia.  He  came  from  a  long  line  of  ministers, 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  in  the  choice  of  a  profession  he  should  turn  to  the 
church. 

Although  the  fame  of  his  eloquence  was  almost  universal,  the  most  flatter- 
ing calls  did  not  tempt  him  from  his  first  charge;  he  never  had  but  one  church, 
the  Second  Presbyterian,  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  but  his  ministry  here  extend- 
ed  over  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years. 

Dr.  Hoge  was  a  staunch  Southerner,  and  even  to  the  time  of  his  death  was 
known  as  "the  Soldier's  Friend."  During  the  Civil  War  he  ran  the  block- 
ade from  Charleston  to  England  by  way  of  Nassau,  Cuba,  and  St.  Thomas 
to  obtain  Bibles  and  religious  books  for  the  Confederate  army. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  public  spirit,  and  lent  his  aid  freely  to  any  measure 
for  the  good  of  the  community.  He  was  especially  interested  in  education, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  he  attended  more  college  commencements  than  any- 
other  one  person  in  the  country.  Generous  to  a  fault,  he  gave  lavishly  of  his 
own  funds,  and,  although  he  received  a  handsome  salary,  he  died  without  es- 
tate January  6,  1899.  His  death,  although  expected,  was  a  great  sorrow,  not 
only  to  the  community  in  which  he  had  lived  and  worked,  but  to  the  country 
at  large. 

It  was  in  the  noontide  of  Jackson's  never    seen    his    face,    but    who    burst 

glory   that   he   fell,   but   what   a   pall  into  loud,  uncontrollable  grief,  stand- 

of  darkness  suddenly  shrouded  all  the  ing  on  the  deck  of  his  vessel  with  his 

land   in   that   hour!     If   any   illustra-  rugged  sailors  around  him,  wondering 

tion  were  needed  of  the  hold  he  had  what    had    happened    to    break    that 

acquired  on  the  hearts  of  our  people,  heart  of  oak,  up  to  the  English  earl, 

on  the  hearts  of  the  good  and  brave  honored  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 

and  true  throughout   all  the  civilized  who    exclaimed,    when    the    sad    news 

world,  it  would  be  found  in  the  uni-  came  to  him,   "Jackson  was  in  some 

versal   lament   Avhich    went   up   every-  respects    the    greatest    man    America 

where    Avhen    it    was    announced    that  ever    produced." 

Jackson    was    dead — from    the    little  The    impressive    ceremonies    of    the 

girl  at  the  Chandler  house,  who  "wish-  hour    will    bring    back    to    some    here 

ed  that  God  would  let  her  die  in  his  present  the  memories  of  that  day  of 

stead,  because   then  only  her  mother  sorrow,  Avhen,  at  the  firing  of  a  gun 

would    cry;    but   if   Jackson    died,    all  at   the   base   of   yonder   monument,    a 

the  people  of  the  country  would  cry;''  procession  began  to  move  to  the  sol- 

from    this    humble    child    up    to    the  emn    strains   of   the    Dead    March   in 

Commander-in-Chief,    who    wept,      <as  "Saul,"  the  hearse  on  which  the  dead 

only  the  strong  and  brave  can  weep,  hero    Lay    preceeded    by   a    portion    of 

at  the  tidings  of  his  fall;   from  the  the  command  of  General  Pickett  and 

weather-beaten   sea  captain   who   had  followed  by  a  mighty  throng  of  weep- 
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ing  citizens,  until,  having  made  a  de- 
tour of  the  city,  it  paused  at  the  door 
of  the  Capitol,  when  the  body  was 
borne  within  by  reverent  hands  and 
laid  on  an  altar  erected  beneath  the 
dome. 

The  Congress  of  the  Confederate 
States  had  adopted  a  device  for  their 
flag,  and  one  emblazoned  with  it  had 
just  been  completed,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  unfurled  from  the  roof 
of  the  Capitol.  It  never  fluttered 
from  the  height  it  was  intended  to 
grace.  It  became  Jackson's  winding- 
sheet.  Oh !  mournful  prophecy  of  the 
fate  of  the   Confederacy  itself ! 

The  military  authorities  shrouded 
him  in  the  white,  red,  and  blue  flag  of 
the  Confederacy.  The  citizens  decked 
his  bier  with  the  white,  red,  and  blue 
flowers  of  spring  until  they  rose  high 
above  it,  a  soft  floral  pyramid:  but 
the  people  everywhere  embalmed  him 
in  their  hearts  with  a  love  sweeter 
than  all  the  fragrance  of  spring,  and 
immortal  as  the  verdure  of  the  trees 
under  which  he  now  rests  by  the 
river  of  life. 

And  where,  in  all  the  annals  of  the 
world 's  sorrow  for  departed  worth, 
was  there  such   a  pathetic   imperson- 


ation of  a  nation's  grief  as  was  em- 
bodied in  the  old,  mutilated  veteran 
of  Jackson's  division,  who,  as  the 
shades  of  evening  fell,  and  when  the 
hour  for  the  closing  of  the  doors  of 
the  Capitol  came,  and  when  the  linger- 
ing throng  was  warned  to  retire,  was 
seen  anxiously  pressing  through  the 
crowd  to  take  his  last  look  at  the  face 
of  his  beloved  leader?  They  told 
him  he  was  too  late;  that  they  were 
closing  up  the  coffin  for  the  last  time ; 
that  the  order  had  been  given  to  clear 
the  hall.  He  still  struggled  forward, 
refusing  to  take  a  denial,  until  one 
of  the  marshals  of  the  day  was  about 
to  exercise  his  authority  to  force  him 
back.  Upon  this  the  old  soldier  lifted 
the  stump  of  his  right  arm  toward  the 
heavens,  and  with  tears  running 
down  his  bearded  face,  exclaimed,  "By 
this  arm,  Avhich  I  lost  for  my  coun- 
try, I  demand  the  privilege  of  seeing 
my  Ceneral  once  more."  Such  an 
appeal  was  irresistible,  and,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  pomp  was  arrested 
until  this  humble  comrade  had  also 
dropped  his  tear  upon  the  face  of 
his  dead  leader. 


You  are  aware  that  many  of  your  friends  believe  in  you.  Of  course 
your  parents  believe  in  you.  And  your  immediate  associates  believe  in 
you.  But  there  are  others  as  well  who  see  you  once  in  awhile,  and  they 
are  looking  to  you  to  do  things  great  and  good  in  the  world. 

It  is  gratifying  to  you  to  have  the  good  opinion  of  others.  But  there 
is  much  more  than  gratification  in  your  heart.  You  are  animated  with 
loftier  ideals.  You  are  stirred  with  nobler  impulses.  You  lift  your  eyes 
to  higher  goals.  You  stretch  your  powers  for  big  things  ahead.  You 
do  not  want  to  disappoint  your  friends.  They  believe  in  you.  And  you 
must  match  their  faith  with  your  fidelity. 

Keep  on.     The  laurels  are  awaiting  your  brow  at  last. — Kind  Words 
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UNDER  THE  SHADE  OF  THE  TREES 

By  Margaret  J.  Preston 

This  poem  is  founded  upon  the  following  incident,  taken  from  an  account 
of   Stonewall   Jackson's   last  hours :     "A   few   moments   before   his    death,   he 

called  out  in  his  delirium,  'Order  A.  P.  Hill  to  prepare  for  action; pass  the 

infantry  to  the  front; tell  Major  Hawks '     Here  the  sentence  was  left 

unfinished.  But  soon  after,  a  sweet  smile  overspread  hie  face,  and  he  mur- 
mured quietly,  with  an  air  of  relief,  'Let  us  cross  the  river  and  rest  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees.'     These  were  his  last  words." 

What  are  the  thoughts  that  are  stirring'  his  breast? 

What  is  the  mystical  vision  he  sees? 
' '  Let  us  pass  over  he  river,  and  rest 

Under  the  shade  of  the  trees." 

Has  he  grown  sick  of  his  toils  and  his  tasks? 

Sighs  the  worn  spirit  for  respite  or  ease? 
Is  it  a  moment's  cool  halt  that  he  asks 

Under  the  shade  of  the  trees? 

Is  it  the  gurgle  of  waters  whose  flow 

Ofttime  has  come  to  him,  borne  on  the  breeze, 
Memory  listens  to,  lapsing  so  low, 

Under  the  shade  of  the  trees? 

Nay,  though  the  rasp  of  the  flesh  was  so  sore, 
Faith,  that  had  yearnings  far  keener  than  these, 

Saw  the  soft  sheen  of  the  thitherward  shore 
Under  the  shade  of  the  trees; 

Caught  the  high  psalms  of  ecstatic  delight — 

Heard  the  harps  harping,  like  soundings  of  seas- 
Watched   earth's  assoiled   ones   walking  in   white 
Under  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

Oh,  was  it  strange  he  should  pine  for  release, 

Touched  to  the  soul  with  such  transports  as  these 

He  who  so  needed  the  balsam  of  peace, 
Under  the  shade  of  the  trees? 

Yea,  it  was  noblest  for  him — it  was  best 

(Questioning  naught  of  our  Father's  decrees), 
There  to  pass  over  the  river  and  rest 

Under  the  shade  of  the  trees ! 
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IS  YOUR  CHILD  WELL-BRED? 


By  Helen  Gregg  Green 


I  remarked  to  a  friend  the  other 
day,  "Do  you  think  it  well-bred  for 
Jimsy  to  sit  in  the  house  with  his 
hat  on?" 

"Oh,  my  dear,  you  are  perfectly 
absurd!  Jimsy 's  only  five  and  a 
half. ' ' 

Which  was  the  prologue  to  a  rath- 
er lengthy,  and  a  bit  hectic  discus- 
sion of  when,  where,  and  how  a  child 
should   acquire  good  breeding. 

My  friend  contended  that  a  parent 
need  not  bother  with  "such  little 
things"  until  the  child  is  old  enough 
to  become  interested  himself. 

"When  he  is  interested  enough, 
he'll  pick  it  up,"  she  declared. 

Good  breeding  is  not  picked  up. 
It  is  either  learned  in  childhood,  or 
not  at  all.  Of  course  a,  certain  su- 
perficial type  of  good  breeding  may 
be  acquired,  but  not  the  \a  ay-down- 
deep,  always-have-had-it  kind  that 
is  really  charming  and  worth  while. 

A  young  banker  in  our  town,  a 
chap  about  twenty-one,  has  passed 
me  repeatedly  on  the  street,  and 
spoken  without  so  much  as  touching 
his   hat.      It   seems  unbelievable. 

It  should  be  as  natural  for  a  small 
boy  to  lift  his  hat  at  the  proper  time, 
to  stand  when  a  woman  enters  the 
room,  and  to  do  the  hundred  and  one 
other  little  things  that  are  so  charm- 


ing as  it  is  for  him  to  eat  three 
meals  a  dlay,  and  go  to  Dreamland  at 
night.  If  these  habits  are  inculcated 
in  youngsters  at  an  early  age,  they 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

Then  there  are  the  many  little 
things  that  children  should  be  taught 
not  to  do,  except  in  priyacy. 

I  was  calling  at  a  friend's  home 
the  other  day,  when  the  son  and  heir 
of  the  household  joined  us  on  the 
porch.  He  was  a  handsome  young- 
ster, just  ready  for  high  school.  He 
had  no  sooner  sat  down,  than  it  was 
apparent  he  had  tarried  only  long 
enough  for  a  first-class  manicure. 
I  could  see  his  mother  was  very  much 
embarassed.  Personally,  I  think  she 
deserved    to    be. 

She  asked,  "John,  isn,t  your  bed- 
room the  place  for  that?" 

John  was  unimpressed.  His  moth- 
er had  spoken  eight  years  too  late. 
The  manicure  Avas  completed  wTith 
flying   colors. 

You  can  tell  a  well-bred  child,  one 
taught  the  many  little  niceties  of 
life  when  quite  young,  by  this  lack 
of  selfconsciousness.  This  and  his 
thoughtfulness. 

And,  after  all,  courtesy,  charming 
manners  and  good  breeding  are  syn- 
onvmous   with    forgetfulness   of   self 


I  have  done  a  braver  thing 

Than  all  the  worthies  did. 
And  yet  a  braver  still  doth  spring, 
Which  is,  to  keep  that  hid. — Donne. 
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"MY  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME 


•>•> 


By  Anne  English 


The  sun  shines  bright  in  the  old  Ken- 
tucky home, 
'Tis  summer,  the  darkies  are  gay; 
The  corn  top's  ripe  and  the  meadow's 
in   the    bloom, 
While  the  birds  make  music  all  the 
day. 

Wherever  songs  are  sung,  those  lin- 
es are  known  and  loved.  The  popu- 
larity of  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home" 
is  not  confined  to  the  boundary  lines 
of  Kentucky.  The  appeal  of  Stephen 
C.  Froster's  immortal  song  is  univer- 
sal. 

In  far-away  ports  of  the  world  this 
is  sung  in  alien  tongues  and  it  is 
loved  for  its  plaintive  beauty  even 
though  the  people  who  sing  it  may  not 
have  the  slightest  idea  where  Ken- 
tucky is,  what  it  is,  or  how  long  it 
is  going  to  stay  there.  In  haunting 
fashion  the  old  Southern  melody  car- 
ries a  simple  message  of  home,  and 
that  is  all  that  really  matters.  Where 
that  home  may  be  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  appeal  of  the  song.  That 
part  is  unimportant. 

Wherever  groups  of  people  are  gath- 
ered and  'drift  into  song,  "My  Old 
Kentucky  Home ' '  is  likely  to  be  sung 
before  the  repertoire  has  been  ex- 
hausted. 

In  northern  Michigan,  campers  circ- 
led about  a  smoldering  fire  will  search 
for  songs  familiar  to  the  entire 
group  and  fall  into  Foster's  melody 
before  many  songs  have  been  chosen. 

In  Maine,  a  tourist  party  winding 
along  a  wooded  road  may  joyously 
shout    "The    Pagan    Love    Soner"    at 


the  top  of  lusty  young  lungs;  but, 
sandwitched  between  the  latest  love 
song  and  the  bluest  blues,  a  finer  feel- 
ing will  manifest  itself  through  the 
lines  of  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home." 

In  Texas,  folk  returning  at  midnight 
from  a  theatre  have  been  known  to 
arouse  sleeping  citizens  by  a  plaintive 
singing  of  the  old  plantation  melody. 

Many  Spanish  War  veterans  can  re- 
call a  homecoming  battleship,  whose 
band  burst  into  Foster's  melody  of 
the  old  South  when  native  shores  were 
sighted. 

More  recently,  in  Boston  harbor  on 
a  great  transport  returning  from  Eu- 
rope, American  soldiers  indulging  in 
cigarettes  almost  swallowed  them  in 
happy  excitement  when  the  boat  dock- 
ed and  the  band  swung  into  ' '  My  Old 
Kentucky  Home." 

Every  city  which  held  an  army 
camp  during  the  World  War  remem- 
bers long  lines  of  olive-drab  figures 
inarching  through  the  streets  to  the 
measured  straines  of  "Old  Black  Joe," 
"Annie  Laurie,"  the  gayer  "Over 
There,"  Madelon,"  and  "Dough- 
boy;" but  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home" 
kept  many  a  foot  in  line. 

Which  all  goes  to  prove  that  Steph- 
en C.  Foster's  song  of  Kentucky, 
which  so  vividly  pictures  plantation 
life  in  its  true  beauty,  is  a  song  that 
belongs  to  the  whole  world.  No  mat- 
ter where  the  traveler  goes,  he  will 
find  that  Foster's  song,  with  its  at- 
tendant popularity,  has  preceeded 
him. 

Perhaps  it  is  through  the  radio,  the 
talkies,  or  a  squeaky  phonograph;  or 
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perhaps  a  great  prima  donna  has  giv- 
en of  it  her  interpretation ;  or  per- 
haps, in  rare  instances,  Riccardo  Mar- 
tin's velvet  tones  have  lifted  it  to 
exalted  heights.  The  effect  is  the 
same.  Everyone  knows  and  loves  this 
favorite    ballad    of    the    South. 

Paradoxically,  however,  few  people 
seem  to  know  that  in  Kentucky,  in 
historic  Bardstown,  there  is  a  house 
which  daily  attracts  scores  of  people 
from  all  over  the  country,  who  visit 
that  house  because  it  was  within  those 
vine  covered  walls  that  Stephen  C. 
Foster  wrote  his   immortal   song. 

Although  dedicated  to  the  Nation 
less  than  ten  years  ago,  Federal  Hill 
— now  known  as  "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home'' — h|as  rapidly  climbed  to  a 
very  high  place  in  public  affection. 
The  Kentucky  shrine  is  second  only 
to  Mt.  Vernon  in  popularity. 

Fifty  miles  south  of  Louisville,  af- 
ter passing  over  a  perfect  highway 
through  scenery  of  rare  beauty,  the 
motorist  reaches  picturesque  Bards- 
town. 

Great  trees  arch  over  the  streets, 
and  splendid  old  mansions  speak  for 
the  wealth  of  this  Colonial  village. 
White-shuttered  houses  may  be  glimp- 
sed through  long  avenues  of  beech  or 
maple,  or  hovering  against  the  very 
pavement  in  friendly  fashion.  Fan- 
shaped  doorways  lend  a  quaint  charm 
to  these  old  houses. 

These  houses  alone  would  repay  the 
motorist  for  his  long  journey  to  Bards- 
town; but  this  Southern  village  offers 
many  other  interests.  First,  of  course, 
is  Federal  Hill,  two  miles  to  the  south ; 
but  a  very  keen  interest  is  always 
shown  in  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral,  the 
first  Catholic  cathedral  west  of  the 
Alleghenies. 


Here,  in  this  building,  which  strong- 
ly resembles  the  smaller  Old  South 
Church  in  architecture,  are  to  be 
found  many  famous  paintings.  These 
masterpieces  of  art  were  sent  to  the 
pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  by  Louis  Phil- 
ippe of  France,  as  a  token  of  the 
king's  appreciation  of  kindly  court- 
esies extended  him  by  the  priest,  dur- 
ing exile  as  a  prince  in  America. 

Through  a  glass  casing  in  this 
church  one  may  gaze  upon  the  handi- 
work of  Marie  Antoinette,  for  the 
vestments  on  display  there  were  em- 
broidered by  the  queen  and  presented 
to  the  Kentucky  priest  by  Marie  An 
toinette,  as  further  evidence  of  royal 
appreciation.  It  is  said  that  the  queen 
made  the  vestments  during  the  stay 
of  the  priest  in  France,  where  he  had 
gone  for  a  visit  after  the  princ-3  as- 
cended   the    throne. 

To  the  south  of  Bardstown,  around 
coral  palisades  which  tower  above 
the  shallow  waters  of  the  little  Clear 
Fork  River,  the  visitor  turns  a  curve 
and  comes  within  sight  o.p  Federal 
Hill. 

Visitors  enter  the  wooden  gateway 
and  follow  the  drive  through  an  aven- 
ue of  trees  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
where  it  circles  before  the  inevitable 
fan-shaped  doorway,  above  which  wis- 
taria and  Virginia  creeper  struggle 
for  supremacy. 

The  house  is  now  two  stories  in 
height,  the  third  floor  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire. 

The  house  at  Federal  Hill  was  built 
in  1795  by  Judge  John  Rowan,  a  Penn- 
sylvanian  who  came  South  to  regiin 
family  fortunes  lost  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  He  settled  on  a  flfteen. 
hundred-acre  tract  of  land,  obtained 
under  royal   warrant  by  his  son,  who 
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had  been  a  crown  surveyor. 

Judge  Rowan  was  a  blood  cousin 
of  Stephen  C.  Foster,  who  was  born 
near  Pittsburg-,  July  4,  1826.  Al- 
though a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  Fos- 
ter was  essentially  a  Southerner,  hav- 
ing been  born  of  Virginia  parents. 

Following  an  unhappy  marriage, 
Foster  went  to  Kentucky  in  1852. 
Young,  reticent,  with  brooding  dark 
eyes  and  sensitive  lips,  the  young  com- 
poser was  in  appearance  the  popular 
conception   of   a  musician. 

Although  only  twenty-six  years  old 
at  this  time,  Foster  had  already 
achieved  widespread  fame  by  means 
of  his  rollicking  "Oh,  Susanna," 
"Camptown  Races,"  "Angelina  Bak- 
er," and  the  greater  "Old  Folks  at 
Home. "  These  songs,  along  with  a 
score  or  so  of  others  which  he  had 
composed,  were  sung  by  blackface 
comedians.  In  this  manned1  Foster 
introduced  to  the  world  one  of  its 
most  popular  forms  of  entertainment 
■ — negro   minstrelsy. 

As  he  had  previously  visited  the 
South,  on  his  honeymoon,  Foster 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  plan- 
tation life  and  was  able  to  give  it  a 
true    interpretation. 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  the 
musician  chose  this  time  to  again 
visit  Federal  Hill.  His  brilliant 
cousin,  "Young  John"  Rowan,  was 
just  back  from  a  long  sojourn 
among  the  artistic  circles  of  cul- 
tured Europe,  and  as  the  younger 
Rowan  possessed  a  very  keen  appre- 
ciation of  music,  he  saw  in  Foster 
the  true  genius  of  a  great  compos- 
er. 

Through  his  helpful  encourage- 
ment, Foster  abandoned  the  gay 
tunes    which    had    made    him    famous 


and  settled  down  to  more  serious 
compositions.  As  a  result  of  this 
change,  "My  Old  Kenucky  Home" 
and  '"Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold 
Ground"  came  into  being. 

As  for  the  house  which  Foster  vis- 
ited on  his  honeymoon,  and  in  which 
he  sought  solace  after  marital  sor- 
rows, it  is  much  the  same  as  it  was 
that  summer  morning  when  the  young 
musician  alighted  from  the  stage- 
coach and  entered  the  big,  high-ceil- 
inged  reception  hall. 

Today  the  gleaming  floors  of  this 
entrance  hall  reflects  the  very  secre- 
taire upon  which  Foster  composed  his 
song  of  Federal  Hill,  "My  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home."  Above,  halfway  up 
the  shining  stairs  a  grandfather's 
clock  ticks  away  the  hours  as  it  has 
done  for  a  century  and  more. 

On  an  old-fashioned  table  in  the 
entrance  hall,  there  is  a  register 
heavy  with  the  ink  of  many  names. 
This  book  seems  to  be  the  only  modern 
touch  in  the  whole  house,  As  it  bears 
mute  testimony  of  the  love  of  the 
entire  world  for  the  genius  of  Steph- 
en Foster,  its  presence  is  justifi- 
able. 

One  September  day's  entry  shows 
the  name  of  a  Weatherford,  Texas, 
woman  serawled  between  the  names 
of  a  Detroit  visitor  and  a  motorist 
from  Honolulu. 

A  few  pages  further  along  in  the 
register  is  the  simple  inscription 
"Marie,"  which  belongs  to  Marie  of 
Roumania.  Beneath  that  royal  name 
is  the  signature  of  a  prince  and  a 
princess.  Presidents,  ambassadors, 
cardinals,  governors,  and  senators 
have  signed  their  names  beneath  the 
more  prosaic  ones  of  butchers  and 
bakers  and  candlestick  makers,  from 
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Seattle  to  Miami. 

On  either  side  of  the  hall,  one 
may  see  the  great  rooms  in  which 
gleaming  mahogany,  rosewood,  and 
maple  vie  for  attention  with  glitter- 
ing crystal,  delicate  proeelain,  and 
bright  brasses.  As  in  Colonial  days, 
rag  rugs  grace  the  broad  boards  of 
the  smooth  floors. 

Upstairs,  at  the  right,  the  visitor 
pauses  with  reverent  gaze.  Beyond  the 
cord  suspended  across  the  doorway  is 
t\\e  big  four-poster  bed  occupied  by 
Foster  during  his  long  stay  in  Kentuc- 
ky. Antique  dealers  look  with  longing 
eyes  at  the  tufted  bedspread  that  is 
laid  across  it. 

The  great  kitchen  which  once  echo- 
ed to  the  flapping  footsteps  of  many 
a  dusky  mammy  is  now  closed  to  the 
public.  Only  once  has  it  been  open- 
ed, and  that  once  was  to  honor  a  queen 
with  a  typical  Southern  dinner.  That 
Queen  Marie  enjoyed  that  dinner  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  recipes  for 
Virginia  ham,  candied  sweet  potatoes, 
and  corn  bread  were  acquired  in  a 
neighborly  manner  and  taken  to  the 
far-off  Bucharest  kitchen,  where  a 
disconcererted  royal  chef  was  told  to 
go  and  do  likewise. 

Leaving  the  house,  one  wanders 
across  the  back  yard,  past  lilac  bush- 
es, rose-trellised  benches,  and  magni- 
ficent old  trees,  to  a  honey-suckle-cov- 
ered  fence  which  separates  the  park- 
like grounds  from  the  vineyards,  the 
orchards,  the  slave  quarters,  and  the 
fields  of  corn.  To  the  left  stretch 
the  grassy  meadows. 

To  the  right  of  the  house,  which 
faces  the  north,  the  hill  slopes  down 
to  the  Rowan  burial  ground.  There 
beneath  a  great  white  markle  shaft, 
"Where    the    ivy    am      a-creeping," 


sleeps  Colonel  John  Rowan,  the  ori- 
ginal master  of  Federal  Hill,  whose 
kindly  goodness  and  innate  hospitali- 
ty inspired  Foster  to  write  "Massa's 
in  the   Cold,   Cold   Ground." 

To  the  front  of  the  mansion,  a  tree- 
shadowed  hillside  rains  down  to  a 
brook,  formed  by  a  spring  which  is- 
sues from  a  fissure  in  the  rocks  of 
a  tiny  cliff.  The  ruins  of  the  spring 
house  still  stand,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  frame  law  office  which 
once  stood  above  it  in  the  shadow  of 
an    overhanging   tree. 

This  law  office  was  built  by  the 
elder  Rowan,  and  to  it  came  many 
great  men,  among  them  Henry  Clay, 
whom  Rowan  followed  into  the  Sen- 
ate. 

In  later  years  a  more  substantial 
structure  was  built.  This  brick  room 
adjoins  the  kitchen.  Here  many 
young  men  studied  under  the  wise 
guidance  of  Rowan.  That  most  of 
these  men  acieved  splendid  success  as 
governors,  congressmen,  and  judges 
is  further  proof  of  the  brilliancy  of 
the  master  of  Federal  Hill. 

So,  in  such  a  house  and  in  such 
an  atmosphere,  Stephen  Foster  liv- 
ed and  dreamed  and  gave  to  the  world 
its  greatest  native  American  bal- 
lads. 

The  broad  acres  surrounding  the 
old  house  at  Federal  Hill  might  at 
any  season  of  the  year  inspire  a 
modern  Corot  or  Constable;  but  Fed- 
eral Hill,  lonely  and  aloof,  offers  to 
the  world  something  far  more  last- 
ing than  mere  pastoral  beauty. 

The  house,  immortalized  by  the 
presence  of  Stephen  C.  Foster,  now 
shares  with  the  Avorld  the  gentle  spir- 
it  of  the  great  composer. 
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SINGING  FOR  BREAD 


(The  Christian  Advocate) 


How  often,  when  for  various  and 
valid  reasons,  we  would  fain  know 
more,  our  hearts  beat  with  keen  dis- 
appointment and  regret,  because  we 
have  but  passing  glimpses  of  the  child- 
hood and  youth  Avhich  molded  the 
characters  and  trained  for  usefulness 
and  God's  glory  some  of  our  greatest 
men. 

A  bright,  pleasing,  and  elevating 
picture  from  the  school  days  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  is  that  which  presents  him 
singing,  "panem  propert  Deum — 
bread  for  God's  sake — before  the  door 
of  Conrad  Cotta  in  Eisenach,  tinted 
with  the  kindness,  generosity,  and 
motherly  ministrations  of  the  good 
and   pious   Dame   Cotta. 

Luther  was  the  son  of  poor  par- 
ents who  could  do  little  towards  his 
support  while  jit  school ;  and  there- 
fore, like  many  others,  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  dependent  on  his  own  efforts 
to  enlist  the  help  and  charity  of  such 
as  possessed  kind  hearts  and  worldly 
property;  and  one  of  the  means  re- 
sorted to  by  such  was  to  sing  before 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy  and  well- 
to-do.  At  school  in  Mansfield  and 
Madgeburg,  Luther  had  already  fol- 
lowed this  course;  and  when,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  he  was  sent  to  Eisen- 
ach, where  he  had  relatives,  who,  it 
was  hoped,  would  aid  him,  but  who 
failed  to  do  so  sufficiently,  he  again 
found  himself  compelled  to  become  a 
singing  beggar,  or,  if  we  prefer,  a 
begging  singer.  Nor  was  he  always 
successful  in  obtaining  help  in  this 
manner,   for,   as  he   himself   tells  us, 


he  often  went  hungry. 

On  one  occasion,  after  he  had  been 
roughly  repulsed  from  three  different 
houses,  he  and  his  choir  went  to  sing 
before  the  residence  of  Conrad  Cotta, 
a  wealthy  and  respected  citizen.  There 
he  was  not  entirely  unknown ;  for 
Dame  Ursula  Cotta,  who  had  been 
deeply  impressed  with  his  singing  and 
fervent  prayers  in  the  church,  was 
favorably  inclined  towards  him.  When 
he  appeared  before  her  door  as  an 
applicant  for  help,  she  kindly  invit- 
ed him  in,  and  gave  him  many  pres- 
ents ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  re- 
ceived him  into  her  house,  and,  as  a 
member  of  her  family,  gave  him  a 
place   at   her  table. 

Nor  Avas  Ursula  's  kindness  and  gen- 
erosity ever  forgotten  by  her  grate- 
ful beneficiary;  for,  in  after  years, 
when  her  son  Henry  studied  in  Wit- 
tenberg, Luther  in  return  received 
him  into  his  house,  and,  as  a  member 
of  his  family,  gave  him  a  place  at 
his  table. 

It  is  related  as  reliable  report  that, 
after  the  reception  of  Luther  into  her 
home,  God  blessed  this  good  woman 
with  unusual  prosperity;  and  hers  is 
an  example  which  we  all  may  well 
emulate  in  aiding  indigent  and  worthy 
students  in  their  preparation  for  the 
service    of   God    and   man. 

Besides,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that, 
because  of  this  kindness  to  the  poor 
student,  the  name  of  Ursula  Cotta, 
which,  otherwise,  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  forgotten  long  ago,  has 
descended  to  our  own  day  to  live,  to 
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be  cherished,  and  lovingly  mentioned  remained      in      Eisenach.     He     there 

by  thousands  of  tongues,  and  we  may  learned  to  play  the  flute,  his  favorite 

be   sure   that,   in   this   connection,   ce-  musical  instrument,  and  devoted  much 

mented    by    her    charity,    it    will    con-  of  his  time  to  the  cultivation  of  mus- 

tinue  to  live  as  long  as  the  name  of  ic,  which  he  always  loved.     And  be- 

Martin   Luther   adorns   the  annals   of  cause   of   the   goodness   and   kindness 

mankind.  which    he    there    experienced,    he,    in 

From  the  time  of  his  reception  into  after  years  was  wont  to  refer  feeling- 

the    same,    Luther    continued    in    the  ly  to  Eisenach   as  his  "''dear  town." 
home  of  Ursula  Cotta  as  long  as  he 


A  REAL  WITNESS  FOR  CHRIST 

"He  held  the  Lamp  each  Sabbath  day 
So  low  that  none  could  miss  the  way, 
And  yet  so  high  to  bring  in  sight 
That  picture  fair — of  Christ,  the  Light — 
That  gazing  up — the  Lamp  between — 
The  hand  that  held  it  was  not  seen. 

"He  held  the  Pitcher,  stooping  low, 

To  lips  of  little  ones  below, 

Then  raised  it  to  the  weary  saint 

And  bade  him  drink  when  sick  and  faint; 

They  drank — the  Pitcher  thus  between — 

The  hand  that  held  it  scarce  was  seen. 

"He  blew  the  Trumpet,  soft  and  clear, 
That  trembling  sinners  need  not  fear, 
And  then  with  louder  note  and  bold 
To  storm  the  walls  of  Satan's  hold, 
The  Trumpet  coming  thus  between, 
The  hand  that  held  it  was  not  seen. 

"But  when  our  Captain  says:  "Well  done, 

Thou  good  and  faithful  servant.     Come, 

Lay  down  the  Pitcher  and  the  Lamp, 

lay  down  the  Trumpet;  leave  the  camp," 

His  weary  hands  will  then  be  seen, 

Clasped  in  Christ's  pierced  one's  naught  between. 

— Author  Unknown. 
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THE  GATE  AT  HOME 

By  Dorothy  Randall 


James  and  Mary  stood  at  the  gate 
looking  far  up  the  street.  A  fire  en- 
gine had  just  passed  and  turned  the 
corner. 

''Come,  Mary,  let's  go  to  the  cor- 
ner and  see  Avhere  it  goes,"  said 
James,  and  soon  they  were  running 
as  fast  as  their  little  feet  could  take 
them. 

Now  mother  had  told  them  not  to 
go  far  from  the  gate,  for  it  is  not 
safe  for  children  to  he  on  the  street, 
fast  they  wanted  to  see  the  fire  en- 
gine again.  They  stopped  at  the  cor- 
ner, hut  the  fire  engine  was  not  in 
sight ! 

' '  It  must  he  up  at  the  next  cor- 
ner,"  said  James  and  away  they  ran. 
And  around  that  corner  they  went, 
but  no  engine  in  sight !  Then  they 
became  frightened. 
''Why  which  way  did  we  come?'' 
said  Mary.  They  did  not  know. 
Mary  felt  like  crying.  James  knew 
that  he  should  not  have  gone  so  far. 
Just  then  the  lady  who  lived  next 
door  came  along  and  took  each  one 
by  the  hand  and  took  them  home. 

James  and  Mary  were  very  happy 
now.  When  they  reached  home  she 
said,  "Come  children,  we  will  sit  on 
your  step  and  I  will  tell  you  a 
story. " 

"0  please  do,"  they  said. 
So  she  began,  "Once  upon  a  time 
there  were  six  little  pigs  living  in  a 
nice  little  house  all  painted  white, 
with  a  little  white  fence  all  around 
it.  It  was  a  lovely  place  to  live.  On 
one  side  was  a  larger  pen  for  the 
older  pigs,  on  another  side  was  a 
large  barn,  on  another  side  was  a  big 


green  cornfield,  and  on  the  fourth  side 
they  could  see  great  big  trees  and  a 
steep  hill. 

"A  little  black  pig  said,  'I  am  tired 
staying  in  this  pen  all  the  time.  I 
want   to  see  the   world.' 

"  'Grunt,  grunt,"  said  the  other 
pigs.  Then  they  walked  around  un- 
til they  came  to  a  little  hole  under  the 
fence.  They  dug  their  noses  in  the 
dirt  and  worked  until  the  hole  was 
large  enough  for  them  to  crawl 
through.  And  away  they  went.  As 
they  came  around  the  barn  they 
heard   a   dreadful   noise. 

"  'What  can  that  be?'  said  a  wee 
little  pig.  And  they  went  around  to 
see.  It  was  some  geese,  and  they 
came  running  towards  the  little  pigs 
with  their  great  wings  opened  wide, 
and  they  were  making  a  dreadful 
sound. 

"  'Come,'  said  the  black  pig,  very 
much  frightened,  'this  is  no  place  for 
us,  these  are  not  pigs,'  and  away  they 
ran  up  the  path  towards  the  big  white 
house. 

"  'We  will  see  what  kind  of  9 
house  these  pigs  live  in, '  they  said. 
They  reached  the  white  fence  and 
walked  in  the  gate.  But  what  was 
that  big  black  thing  standing  out 
there  by  the  house  making  a  dreadful 
noise  ?  Just  then  a  man  came  out  of 
the  house,  got  in  the  big  black  thing 
and  it  began  to  move.  The  four 
wheels  went  round  and  round  so  fast 
it  made  them  dizzy.  And  before  they 
had  time  to  turn  around,  a  big  shaggy 
thing  came  towards  them. 

'"  'These -are  not  pigs  either,'  they 
said,    snd   ran   clown   the  hill   as    fast 
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as  they  could  go,  with  the  big  shaggy  pigs,  meaning,  of  course,  that  they  did 

thing   coming   behind    them,    growling  too,  and  off  they  went  to  a  cool,  shady 

and  barking.  place    to   rest.'' 

"When  they  reached  their  o*v7n  When  the  lady  next  door  had  fin- 
fence  and  had  crawled  through,  thev  ished  her  story,  James  and  Mary  wore 
Avere  so  tired  they  could  scarcely  walk,  very  quiet  for  a  Avhile,  then  James 
but  the  little  black  pig  said,  'We  have  spoke. 

been  out  in  the  Avorld  and  have  round  "I  think  our  home  is  the  best  place 

many  noisy  things  in  it  besides  pigs,  too." 

and  I  think  our  home  is  the  best  place  When  they  told  mother,  they  prom- 
after  all.'  ised  her  never  to  go  so  far  from  the 

"  'Gruit,    gTunt,'    said    the    other  gate  again. 


LIFE  IS  TOO  SHORT 

What's  the  use  to  worry, 

You've  not  got  long  to  stay. 
Why  n,ot  take  things  easy 

As  you  pass  along  life's  way? 
'Twill  do  no  good  to  worry 

If  things  are  going  wrong; 
You  may  as  well  be  pleasant, 

Meet  reverse  with  smile  and  song. 

There's  none  of  us  that's  perfect, 

There's  few  of  us  that  stay 
And  never  stray  or  wander 

From  the  straight  and  narrow  way. 
So  when  you  start  to  hammer 

Some  poor  fool  who's  gone  astray, 
'Twill  do  no  harm  to  pause  and  think; 

You  may  lose  your  grip  some  day. 

What's  the  use  to  kick  one 

Who's  just  about  to  fall? 
If  you  do  not  care  to  help  him, 

Don't  mention  him  at  all. 
You'll  find,  if  you  take  notice, 

That  what  I  say  is  true; 
While  there  may  be  faults  in  others, 

There's  a  flaw  or  two  in  you. 


— Selected. 
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THE  POWER  OF  SONG 

(The  Homiletic  Review) 


When  the  apostles  in  the  prison 
at  Philippi  "prayed  and  sang  praises 
unto  God,"  "the  prisoners  heard 
them."  It  must  have  been  a  sad  and 
pitiable  congregation.  But  some,  at 
least,  would  feel  better  and  take 
heart  again,  as  they  listened  to  these 
midnight  songs.  Thirty  men,  dishevel- 
ed and  red-eyed,  lined  up  before  a 
judge.  It  was  the  usual  crowd  of 
' '  drunks  and  disorderlies ' '  from  the 
night  before.  Some  were  old  and 
hardened ;  others  hung  their  heads 
in  shame.  While  they  stood,  a  clear 
voice  from  below  began  to  sing : — 

"Last  night  I  lay  a-sleeping, 
There  came  a  dream  so  fair." 

Last  night !  For  these  men  it  had 
been  a  nightmare,  not  a  night.  The 
song  was  such  a  contrast  to  the  hor- 
rible fact  that  it  brought  a  sudden 
shock. 

'•'I  stood  in  old  Jerusalem, 
Beside  the  temple  there." 

The  song  continued,  and  the  judge 
paused  and  quietly  inquired.  A  form- 
er member  of  a  famous  opera  com- 
pany,   known    all    over    the    country, 


was  waiting  trial  for  forgery,  and  was 
singing  in  the  cell  below.  Meantime 
the  song  went  on,  and  every  prisoner 
showed  signs  of  emotion.  A  few  drop- 
ped upon  their  knees.  One  lad  at  the 
end  of  the  line  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  sobbed  aloud:  "0  mother, 
mother  ! ' '  Through  the  courtroom  the 
song  blended  with  the  hush.  One 
man  protested :  '  'We  're  here  to  take 
our  punishment;  but  this — "  And  he, 
too,  began  to  sob.  It  was  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  court. 
The  police  sergeant,  after  a  surprised 
attempt  to  keep  the  men  in  line,  sc«i  j- 
ped  back  and  waited  with  the  rest. 
The  song  swelled  to  its  climax — 

' '  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem !     Sing  for 

the  night  is  o'er! 
Hosanna  in  the  highest!     Hosan- 

na  for  evermore ! ' ' 

The  last  words  rang  out  and  there 
was  silence.  Visibly  every  one  was 
touched.  Neither  fine  or  sentence 
did  the  judge  pronounce.  A  kindly 
word,  and  he  dismissed  them  all.  It 
was  a  conquest  of  them,  not  by  pun- 
ishment but  by  song,  as  Paul  and  Silas 
sang  in  the  prison,  and  the  prisoners 
overheard  them. 


A  bishop  was  eating  dinner  with  his  host  before  the  afternoon  service 
at  which  he  was  to  speak.  He  ate  very  little,  explaining  that  it  is  not 
good  for  a  preacher  to  eat  heavily  before  a  sermon.  The  housewife  could 
not  attend  the  service,  as  she  had  the  supper  to  prepare.  When  her 
husband  came  home,  she  said,  "Well,  how  was  he?"  The  husband 
drawing  a  sigh,  replied,   "He  might  just  as  well  of  et." — The  Outlook 
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CRIMINALS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

(Asheville   Citizen) 


Mrs    Eleanor  Rowland  Wembridge 
is    an    official   of   the    Juvenile    Court 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.     Educated,  there- 
fore, in  the  frailties  of  young  offend- 
ers, she  is  impressed  with  the  difficul- 
ties  confronting   the   persons   who   in 
this  day  and  time  would  like  to  safe- 
guard the  delinquent  or  defective  child 
so  that  it  shall  not  grow  up  to  be  a 
criminal.     She  is  impressed   moreover 
with   the   impossibility   of   foretelling 
to    what    degree    this   or   that   youth- 
ful offender  may  be  criminal  in  adult 
years.     Psychology,   she   says,   is   not 
vet    sufficiently   advanced    to    do    the 

job. 

She  cites  the  case  of  a  fifteen-year- 
old  girl  named  Sophy,  who  was  an 
habitual  runaway.  She  ran  away  in- 
variably from  comfortable  to  uncom- 
fortable surroundings.  If  she  was  m 
a  good  home,  she  departed  to  the  city 
dump.  If  given  a  good  bed  to  sleep 
in,  she  disappeared  to  make  her  couch 
in  the  grass  of  a  cemetery.  She  ex- 
plained her  constant  rebellion  against 
discipline  and  the  conventionalities  by 
saying  she  was  restless  and  did  not 
care    to    work. 

"It  is  easy  to  label  this  girl  as  a 
constitutionally  inferior  psychopath," 
writes  Mrs.  Wembridge  in  the  Out- 
look. "She  is  probably  all  of  that. 
But  how  inferior  is  she?  And  how 
psychopathic?  And  how  much  of 
both  will  she  be  when  she  is  twenty- 
one,  thirty-one  and  forty,  if  she  lives 
that  long?"  The  answer  is  that  no- 
body can  tell  with  any  measure  of 
accuracy   or   conviction. 


The  tragedy  of  such  an  individual's 
condition  is  summed  up  by  Mrs.  Wem- 
bridge after  citing  a  number  of  "cas- 
es" of  law-breaking  or  irrational  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  youths  from  twelve 
to    eighteen    years    of    age.     '"'It    is," 
she  says,  "A  somewhat  grim  duty  to 
watch    pass   before    me   the    doers   of 
violence  of  the   next   ten   and  twenty 
years   and   forsee   their  future,   as   in 
a  crystal.     There  are  girls  and  their 
boy   friends   who    are   to    shoot   their 
husbands,  stab  their  wives,  and  desert 
their   children.     If   cheeks   are   to   be 
forged,  automobiles  stolen,  and  trains 
derailed,  here  are  the  hands  that  will 
do  it  and  the  eyes  that  will  watch  it 
done. ' ' 

But  how  to  keep  them  from  becom- 
ing  criminals'?     How     to      safeguard 
them  from  those  stresses  of  life  which 
break    down    the    resistance    and    the 
backbone  of  the  psychopathic  or  the 
slightly   inferior?     "There   are,"    she 
continues,    "no    places    to    put    them. 
Scant    time    to    study   or    treat    them. 
Hospitals    do    not    want    them.     Em- 
ployers  will     not      have     them.     The 
courts    are    weary   of    them.     No    one 
ought   to  marry  them    (but  plenty  of 
people  will),  and  some  day  they  will 
pass  from  delinquency  to  felony, — and 
Ave  shall  be  asked — Were  they  insane? 
And  Avhen  Ave  are  asked — What  shall 
Ave    say?" 

The  psychological  genius  who  can 
provide  the  solution  of  such  problems 
is  what  the  criminology  of  today  sore- 
lv  needs. 
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A  FORGET  PARTY 


J.  V.  Boach  in  Christian  World 


"Did  my  son  post  that  letter  I 
gave  him  yesterday?"  asked  Ned's 
mamma. 

Ned's  hand  dived  into  the  inside 
pocket  of  his  coat  and  brought  out  a 
crumpled  letter. 

"I'm  so  sorry,  mamma!''  he  cried 
seeing  the  grieved  look  on  his  mam- 
ma's  face. 

"I,  too,  am  sorry,"  responded  mam- 
ma, "as  that  Avas  a  letter  inviting 
Aunt  Amy  to  stop  off  here  on  her 
way   home. ' ' 

.  ."Oh!"  cried  Ned.     "And  I  so  love 
Aunt  Amy!" 

"If  you  catch  this  mail,  the  letter 
may  yet  be  in  time," 

Ned  ran  off  as  fast  as  he  could  to 
post  the  precious  letter. 

Uncle  Charlie  knew  that  Ned  had 
been  forgetting  again,  and  he  thought 
of  a  plan  to  cure  Ned  of  his  habit. 

"  Ned  will  be  eight  years  old  Satur- 
day," said  mamma  that  day  at  tea- 
time. 

"Can  I  have  a  party  with  boys  and 
girls,  and  plum  cakes  and  candies'?" 
cried   Ned. 

' '  Of  course  you  can, ' '  said  Uncle 
Charlie.  "I'll  buy  the  candles — eight 
and  one  to  grow  on." 

"I'll  bake  the  plum  cakes,"  said 
mamma. 

"I'll  write  the  invitations,"  said 
Sister  Nell. 

"I'll  make  a  heaping  platter  of 
fudge,"  laughed  Aunt  Amy,  who, 
after  all,  had  gotten  the  delayed  let- 


ter in  time. 

"And  I,"  said  papa,  "will  send  up 
some  ice  cream. ' ' 

Ned  danced  for  joy  and  ran  off  to 
school. 

"Do  you  think,"  asked  Ned  at  din- 
ner Saturday,  ' "  my  party  will  come 
right  at    two    o'clock?" 

"Well,  well,"  said  Uncle  Charlie, 
"I    forgot   all    about   those   candles." 

"I've  been  so  busy,"  said  Aunt 
Amy,  "that  I  forgot  to  make  tho 
fudge ! " 

"And  I,"  said  papa,  "forgot  to 
order  the  ice  cream.     It  is  too  bad!" 

'"It  doesn't  matter  at  all,"  said 
Sister  Nell,  "for  I  forgot  to  invite 
any  one  to  the  party." 

Ned  's  face  grew  longer  and  longer, 
and  he  looked  at  his  mamma,  who 
had  not  spoken  yet.  Surely  she  had 
not    forgotten ! 

"Why,"  laughed  Uncle  Charlie,  be- 
fore mamma  could  speak,  "it'll  be  a 
forget  party,  won't  it?" 

This  was  too  much.  Ned  burst  in- 
to tears  and  ran  to  his  own  little 
room.  After  what  seemed  a  long, 
long  time  to  Ned,  and  to  Ned's  mam- 
ma, too,  she  stole  upstairs  with  a  great 
big  piece  of  plum  cake,  for  try  as 
she  would,  mamma  could  not  forget 
her  little  boy's  birthday. 

After  that,  when  Ned  forgot,  which 
he  seldom  did,  someone  would  say, 
"I  guess  we  better  have  another  for- 
get party. ' ' 


Snow  comes  down  in  the  winter,  and  ice  goes  up  in  the  summer.— Exchange 
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FRANKLIN  AND  THE  U.  S.  POSTAL 
SERVICE 


By   Carl  B.   Waters 


Benjamin  Franklin  may  rightly  be 
called  the  "Father  of  The  Putted 
States  Postal  Service.'"  This  claim 
is  based  on  a  long  service  in  the  cause 
which  began  when  Franklin  was  post- 
master at  Philadelphia.  For  it  was 
there  and  then  that  he  planted  the 
seed  which  developed  into  the  present 
gigantic  mail  system  for  which  our 
country  is  noted. 

In  Colonial  days  the  postal  prob- 
lems were  many  and  the  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  seemed  almost  insur- 
mountable. But  Benjamin  Franklin 
displayed  the  indomitable  pluck  for 
which  his  whole  life  was  noted,  coup- 
led with  big  vision  and  carefully  and 
painstakingly  laid  the  foundation  for 
that  network  of  postoffices  which  cov- 
ers every  portion  of  the  country. 

When  in  1753  he  was  made  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  of  the  British 
Colonies  trouble  immediately  began. 
Delivering  letters  in  pioneer  days  Avas 
difficult  indeed  and  there  was  little 
to  encourage  Franklin  in  the  task  he 
meant  to  undertake.  The  mails  were 
taken  by  couriers  from  point  to  point 
and  it  took  six  weeks  to  deliver  a 
letter  written  in  Philadelphia  to  a 
person  in  Boston.  During  the  win- 
ter months  owing  to  the  thickly 
forested  and  sparsely  settled  areas 
the  mail  carrier  ventured  o  n 
his  dangerous  journey  only  twice  in 
thirty  days.  For  this  reason  mail 
delivery  in  the  Middle  of  the  Eigh 
teenth  Century  was  not  only  unre- 
liable but  very  precarious. 

As    soon    as    he    was    inaugurated, 


Franklin  set  to  work  to  reorganise 
the  service.  His  first  improvement 
was  to  institute  weekly  trips  between 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  throughout 
the  year.  Through  his  efforts  the 
time  of  delivery  was  shortened  by 
one-half.  New  routes  were  also  ojoen- 
ed  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  to 
other  important   southern  points. 

When  in  1763  the  British  won  Cana- 
da from  the  French,  Franklin  went  at 
once  to  Quebec  and  opened  the  first 
Canadian  Post-office.  He  also  estab- 
lished another  office  at  Three  Rivers, 
Montreal.  This  very  promptly  estab- 
lished postal  communications  between 
Quebec  and  New  York  City  and  the 
mail  couriers  made  close  connection 
with  packet  boats  sailing  between  New 
York  and  Falmouth,  England. 

But  the  Colonial  Postal  System  was 
not  a  success  because  the  expenses 
were  greater  than  the  receipts  and 
Franklin  was  called  on  to  pay  the 
deficits  out  of  his  private  purse.  His 
difficulties  were  added  to  by  the  fact 
that  England  took  but  indifferent  in- 
terest in  the  post-office  of  its  Ameri- 
can colonies. 

But  Franklin  had  far-reaching  vis- 
ion and  in  spite  of  discouragement  he 
never  lost  hope.  He  kept  his  post 
riders  busy  delivering  the  mail  and  he 
cheerfully  made  up  the  deficit  until  in 
1760  he  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  de- 
ficiencies had  been  entirely  cleared  and 
that  his  books  showed  a  balance  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pounds. 
When  this  amount  was  nearly  doubled 
the  following  year  the  proud  Deputy 
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Postmaster  General  sent  the  amount 
by  sailing  vessel  to  the  British  Post- 
master General  in  London. 

In  1774  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
dismissed  from  his  office  on  the  charge 
of  making  public  the  contents  of  cer- 
tain letters  passing  through  his  hands 
from  certain  Colonial  governors  which 
revealed  the  spirit  of  discontent 
against  British  rule  that  was  growing 
in  the  Colonies.  When  in  1774  it  was 
seen  that  the  Avithdrawal  of  the  Colo- 
nies from  the  mother  country  was  in- 
evitable, one  of  the  important  ques- 
tions was  the  matter  of  delivering 
the  mails.  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
made  chairman  of  a  committee  of  in- 
vestigation. He  immediately  propos- 
ed the  appointment  of  19  Postmaster 
General  for  the  American  Colonies. 
His  report  was  accepted  and  he  was 
made  Postmaster  General. 

As  soon  as  he  took  the  office  he 
established  a  line  of  posts  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  Georgia.  This  was  the 
foundation  of  the  present  postal  sys- 
tem and  Post-Office  Department  of 
the  United  States.  So  soundly  and  so 
sanely  did  Franklin  lay  the  foundations 
that  the  system  has  survived  through 
war,  peace  and  political  upheaval. 

The  present  Postmaster  General, 
Harry  S.  New,  recalls  the  fact  that 
Franklin  was  also  the  father  of  the 
Postal  Inspection  System  and  has 
brought  to  light  two  letters  from  the 
first  American  Postmaster  to  prove 
the  fact.  The  first  of  these  letters 
under  the  date  of  April  14,  1763,  and 
written  at  Philadelphia,  says  in  part: 

"I  am  just  setting  out  on  a  journey 
to  Virginia,  to  settle  Accounts  with 
the  Executors  of  my  late  Colleague 
W.  Hunder,  and  recover  the  Money 
due  from  them  to   the  General  Post- 


Office..  Mr.  Foxcroft  and  myself  then 
propose  a  Journey  to  New  England 
thro  the  whole  present  Extent  of  the 
Post  Road,  in  order  to  examine  every 
where  into  the  State  and  Conduct 
of  the  Offices,  see  what  new  Regula- 
tions are  necessary  and  what  Im- 
provements the  Revenue  is  capable 
of  in  the  several  Parts  of  the  Country ; 
and  before  the  next  Winter  we  hope 
to  render  a  satisfactory  Account  of 
our  Proceedings  to  his  Majesty's 
Postmaster  General. 

"'You  may  possibly  remember  that 
a  little  before  I  left  England,  a  Com- 
plaint of  the  Merchants  of  Quebeek 
concerning  the  Difficulty  &  Uncer- 
tainty of  Correspondence  there,  was 
communicated  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral by  Governor  Murry.  When  it  was 
considered  at  the  Board,  I  proposed 
dispatching  a  special  Messenger  from 
New  York  with  all  the  Canada  Letters 
immediately  after  the  Arrival  of  ev- 
ery Packet,  till  it  should  be  found 
convenient  to  establish  a  regular." 

The  salient  points  of  the  other  let- 
ter written  by  him  on  June  10,  1763 
— to  another  correspondent  on  the 
same  subject  are : 

"We  observe  in  the  Memorial  of 
the  March  1st  by  you  transmitted  to 
us,  a  Complaint  that  'an  excessive 
high  &  exorbitant  Postage  has  been 
of  late  exacted  from  them. '  If  this 
is  meant  of  the  postage  mark  'd  on 
their  Letters  by  Mr.  Colden,  Post- 
master of  New  York,  when  he  sent 
a  Post  there  two  or  three  Times  last 
Summer;  Ave  can  at  present  say,  that 
we  suppose  he  govern 'd  himself  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament;  but  we  shall 
enquire  into  the  matter,  and  if  he  has 
made  any  Mistakes  they  shall  be  rec- 
tified   " 
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BEAUTIFUL  HIGHWAYS 


(Morganton 

People  who  spend  millions  for  high- 
ways are  beginning  to  demand  beau- 
tiful roadsides  as  well  as  fine  road- 
beds. With  the  idea  that  a  general 
survey  of  the  efforts  now  under  way 
to  produce  roadside  beauty  would 
stimulate  further  effort,  the  American 
Nature  Association  has  agreed  to  fi- 
nance a  demonstration  roadside  sur- 
vey in  two  southern  states,  and  North 
Carolina  is  to  be  one  of  these,  Flori- 
da the  other.  The  National  Council 
for  protection  of  roadside  beauty  has 
been  asked  to  make  a  survey  and  has 
appointed  Mrs.  W.  L.  Lawton,  its 
chairman,  to  conduct  the  actual  work. 

North  Carolina  and  Florida  Avere 
chosen  on  the  advice  of  the  United 
States  bureau  of  public  roads  as  states 
with  highway  systems  well  advanced, 
states  which  derive  large  incomes 
from  tourist  travel,  and  scutes  al- 
ready alive   to   the  problem  of  beau- 


News-Herald) 

tiful  roadsides. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawton,  who  have  al- 
ready arrived  in  Raleigh,  will  motor 
over  the  entire  state,  m'aking  careful 
records  of  existing  conditions,  tak- 
ing photographs  and  speaking  before 
men's  clubs  and  women's  clubs.  They 
will  show  what  the  North  Carolina 
highway  commission  is  already  doing 
in  the  planting  of  shoulders  and  cues 
as  well  as  planting  done  by  civic-club 
groups.  The  problem  of  the  road- 
side bill  board  and  hot-dog  stands 
will  also  be  illustrated.  Practical 
suggestions  for  the  handling  of  these 
problems  will  be  brought  from  other 
states  and  the  work  of  North  Caro- 
lina will  later  be  presented  to  other 
states  for  their  profit.  A  full  report 
will  be  printed,  with  illustrations,  by 
the  American  Nature  Association 
when   the  survey  is  completed. 


FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS 


Work  is  only  a  means,  character  is  the  end. 

Sincerity  is  the  foundation  of  all  honest  work. 

Controversy  is  generally  a  war  of  definition. 

A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  is  able  to  keep. 

Who  overcome  by  force,  has  overcome  but  half  his  foe. 

Go  often  to  the  house  of  thy  friend,  for  weeds  choke  up  the  unused  path. 

A  man's  true  wealth  is  the  good  that  he  does  in  this  world. 

God  divided  man  into  men  that  they  might  help  each  other. 

Be  satsified  with  nothing  but  your  best. 

A  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp,  or  what's  a  heaven  for? 

— Exchange. 
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There  were  very  few  visitors  at  the 
school  last  Wednesday  on  account  of 
stormy  weather. 


Our  shoe  shop  is  now  running  re- 
gularly and  our  young  shoemakers 
are  being  kept  busy  making  repairs. 


The  boys  in  the  Receiving  Cottage 
Avho  have  been  under  quarantine  for 
some  time  were  released  last  Tuesday. 
Thirteen  boys  were  placed  in  other 
cottages. 


The  plant  beds  that  have  been  along 
the  National  Highway,  for  several 
years,  have  been  removed  to  a  new 
location.  These  beds  made  a  very  un- 
sightly spot  on  our  campus  and  their 
removal  will  greatly  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  property  across  the 
highway. 


Our  farm  director  reports  that  his 
forces  have  been  sowing  oats  and 
planting  Irish  potatoes.  The  beauti- 
ful hillsides,  green  with  nicely  grow- 
ing crops,  which  were  reported  in  one 
of  our  issues  last  Fall,  were  badly 
frozen  in  December  and  oats  and  bar- 
ley destroyed.  They  are  now  being 
re-soAvn. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Merri- 
Aveather,  manager  of  the  Concord 
Theatre,  our  boys  enjoyed  an  extra 
motion  picture  show  last  Aveek.  This 
kind  hearted  gentleman,  Avho  likes 
to  provide  pleasures  for  the  boys, 
loaned  us  the  films  entitled  "The  Trail 
of  '98,"  last  Saturday  afternoon.  It 
Avas   a   fine   show   and   the   boys   thor- 


oughly enjoyed  it.  We  wish  to  ex- 
press herewith  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Mer- 
riweather  for  providing  this  amuse- 
ment. 


Mrs.  J.  C.  Fisher,  Avho  Avas  called 
to  Whiteville  some  time  ago  on  ac- 
count of  her  father's  illnesss,  has  re- 
turned to  the  school.  She  informs 
us  that  his  condition  is  very  much 
improved. 


Twenty-nine  boys,  having  made  good 
records  here  at  the  Training  School, 
have  been  paroled  during  the  month 
of  January.  These  boys  have  gone 
to  their  homes  where  they  are  either 
attending  school  or  working.  They 
have  our  most  sincere  wishes  for  sue 
cess  as  they  again  take  their  places 
in   society. 


Mrs.  Hilda  Kite,  of  Jacksonville, 
N".  C,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Martin,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Welfare,  Cumber- 
land County,  visited  the  Training 
School  last  Wednesday.  Mrs.  Kite, 
who  was  formerly  Mr.  Martin's  assis- 
tant at  Fayetteville,  Avas  recently 
elected  Suerintendent  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, of  Onslow  Countv. 


Due  to  bad  weather  for  the  past 
feAv  days,  the  boys  on  our  outside 
forces  were  compelled  to  remain  in 
the  cottage  basements.  As  these  base- 
ments are  not  equipped  for  nr\v  sort 
of  indoor  amusements,  these  periods 
of  enforced  idleness  are  A'erAr  trying 
to  both  boys  and  officers.  Hoav  nice 
it  would  be  if  Ave  had  a  gvmnasuim, 
where    our    youngsters      could      enjoy 
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themselves  when  weather  conditions 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  stay 
indoors. 


We  held  our  regular  service  in  the 
auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon, 
with  Eev.  C.  H.  Trueblood,  pastor  of 
First  Baptist  Church,  Concord,  in 
charge.  After  Scripture  reading  and 
hymns,  Rev.  Trueblood  introduced 
Rev.  Mr.  Shirley,  of  Sylvia,  who 
is  doing  some  special  work  for 
the  Baptist  church.  Rev.  Shirley 
made  an  excellent  talk,  which  all 
present    throoughly   enjoyed. 


Mr.  Whitley,  one  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  inspectors  and  Mr.  R.  E. 
Brown,  of  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  visited  our  institution  last 
Wednesday.  These  gentlemen  proved 
early  comers,  arriving  at  7  o'clock, 
just  as  breakfast  was  being  served. 
After  spending  the  entire  morning, 
during  which  time  they  inspected  our 
cottages,  dairy  barn  and  other  depart- 
ments, our  guests  departed,  expres- 
sing themselves  as  being  pleased  with 
conditions  here. 


It  seems  at  last  that  Ave  are  com- 
ing in  possession  of  the  lqng-sought 
Phipher  land,  so  closely  adjoining  the 
school    property.     This    207    acres    of 


land  was  purchased  recently,  the  deeds 
signed  by  proper  parties  and  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
approval.  The  boys  have  already 
started  to  clean  up  the  ragged  places 
and  all  will  soon  be  in  readiness  for 
farming  operations  in  the  Spring. 
Under  the  guidance  of  our  farm  direc- 
tor, this  soil  so  sadly  neglected  for 
several  years  past,  should  develop  in- 
to a  very  beautiful  and  productive 
section  of  farm  land. 


We  recently  received  a  boy,  fifteen 
years  of  age,  whose  home  was  in  an 
isolated  section  of  the  state.  This 
youngster  had  attended  school  for  just 
one  week,  and  when  sent  to  our  Re- 
ceiving Cottage,  was  unable  to  tell  his 
nr,me  intelligently  enough  for  the 
officer  in  charge  to  record  same.  His 
inability  to  give  his  name,  age,  etc., 
was  not  due  to  any  peculiarity  of 
speech  nor  was  he  frightened.  It 
was  just  a  case  of  downright  negli- 
gence on  somebody's  part  that  a  boy 
fourteen  years  old,  apparently  normal, 
should  be  in  such  a  condition.  This 
is  being  passed  on  to  our  readers  as 
a  sample  of  cases  called  to  our  at- 
tention and  to  inform  them  of  deplor- 
able conditions  exsiting  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  state  which  require  im- 
mediate   attention. 


' '  One  ship  drives  east,  another  drives  west, 

While  the  self  same  breezes  blow; 

It's  the  set  of  the  sail,  and  not  the  gale 

That  guides  them  where  they  go. 

Like  the  winds  of  the  seas  are  the  waves  of  fate; 

As  we  voyage  on  through  life; 

It's  the  set  of  the  soul  that  decides  the  goal 

And  not  the  winds  of  strife." 


— Author  Unknown. 
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SOLUCT/ASE^  ****** 


SOUTHERN  RAILROAD 
SYSTEM 


Northbound 

No. 

30  to  New  York 

1:45  A. 

M. 

No. 

136  to  Washington 

5  :02  A. 

M. 

No. 

36  to  New  York 

6 :46  A. 

M. 

No. 

46  to  Monroe 

1 :03  P. 

M. 

No. 

34  to  New  York 

3  :45  P. 

M. 

No. 

12  to  Richmond 

6:59  P. 

M. 

•No. 

38  to  New  York 

7 :54  P. 

M. 

No. 

32  to  New  York 

8:41  P. 

M. 

No. 

40  to  New  York 
Southbound 

8:56  P. 

M. 

No. 

29  to  Birmingham 

2:25  A. 

M. 

No. 

31  to  Augusta 

4:19  A. 

M. 

No. 

33  to  New  Orleans  9  :32  A. 

M. 

No. 

39  to  Atlanta 

8:40  P 

.  M 

No. 

11  to  Atlanta 

6 :45  A. 

M. 

No. 

37  to  New  Orleans 

11 :29  A. 

M. 

No. 

45  to  Westminister  2 :30  P. 

M. 

No. 

135  to  Atlanta 

8:22  P. 

M. 

No. 

35  to  New  Orleans 

9  :39  P. 

M. 

* 

All    trains    stop    in    ' 

Concord 

ex- 

cept  No.   38,   northbound. 

Train  No.  34  will  stop  in  Concord 
to  take  on  passengers  going  to  Wash- 
ington  and  beyond. 

Train  No.  37  will  stop  at  Concord 
to  discharge  passengers  coming  from 
beyond  Washington. 

No.  33  will  stop  at  Concord  to  dis- 
charge passengers  coming  from  Wash- 
ington or  beyond  and  to  take  on  pas- 
sengers going  to   Atlanta  or  beyond. 
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